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THE 
Preface to the Reader. 


5,4 Mong ft all thoſe Arts or Sciences which Man ought to have a 
SY Hnowledge of, the Deſcription of the Earth and Heavens, 
which is termed COSMOGRAPHT and GEOGRAPHT( for 
the Utility and Dignity thente ariſing) ozght not to have the 
leaſt eftimate ; the Soul being naturally inclined to the ex- 
ploration of COSM9G RAPHT and GEOGRAPHY, as a ne- 
ceſſary inherent in it ; which ſeems evident ; in that Men of 
zndoubred Judgments, out of a ſingular defire to propagate this Study, and ſpa- 
ring no Coſt or Labour, have travelled over the greateſt part of the Univerſe. Unto 
this we add, That ſeeing the Farth was created by God to be the habitation of Man, 
if by brevity of Life, and Humane imbecilsty, we cannot ſo well Travel with the 
Body, yet at leaft-wiſe we would viſit, behold,and contemplate it in our Minds ; for 
its beauty, admirable elegancy, and the Honour of the Creator. There are many 
other Forceable Arguments, by which it appears all Men are generally inclined 10 
the knowledge thereof : As the Commodities of every Nation are peculiar to it 
ſelf, ſo that ( according to Divine Providence) one Nation cannot well ſubſift with- 
out the help of another, to which end they are tranſported by way of Exchange and 
Traffick unto other Countries. But, to ſhew the uſe of it in all Arts and Sciences; 
there being none but receive ſome light and aſſiſtance from COSMOGRAPHT and 
GEOGRAPHY. To this the immortal Stagyrite, and Divine Plato flieth as a 
refupe, when a numberleſs multitude, and variety of Natures ſecrets in Lands diſ- 
joyned, and the profound Ocean ſometimes nonpluſeth or ſtaggers their C apacities. 
The Moral PHILOSOPHER #5 a Non-efſence, being unskilled herein ; for how 
can he ſearch into,or inform himſelf of the Genius, Natures, Inclinations,or Studies 
of Men,and what is moſt proper for every diſtinft Nation or People (being his ad- 
equate ſubje) without this Chart to ftear by? 7 he PHYSITIAN 55 neceſtta- 
ted to have a great inſight in this Noble Study, both for obſerving the Drugs and 
Medicaments, tranſported from Foreign Parts,&c. judging their Natures and Ef- 
fefts from the ſeveral Climates,&c. but eſpecially for the variety of Bodies.or Con- 
ftitutionsy which are habituated according to the Climate and Soil of the Country. 
Take this away from the MARTIALIST, his Stratagems fail, and his whole 
Knowledpe is in a feeble condition. ' The MERCHANT and NAVIGATOR 
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To the READER. 


are compelled unto an inſight herein, for the knowing the Scituation and Climate 
of Countrics,their Circumferences, the Latitude and Longitude of Places, 
the Currents of Rivers ; what Commoditics each Region aboundeth in, and 
what they are deficient of, and the Manners,Cuſtoms, and Diſpolitions of the 
Inhabitants. Without COSM9GRAPHTY and GEOGRAPHT all Hiſtory is a 
thing of little uſe, the affinity of them both being ſuch, that they ſeem to center 
both in one. And,to come more home to the matter, the Hiſtory of the Scythians, 
Indians, Ethiopians, and Americans, are anly expreſſed unto us by Geogra- 
phers. Farther, Hiſtoriographers make #fſe of Geographical Deſcriptions 
for the better and more full illuſtration of their Hiſtory : And laſtly, in v ce 
unto POLICY cr Management of State, -n0 Wats, Socictics or Leagnes,\c#t be 
wellmade®ith a Foreign Statc'or Kingdom,+reept there be firſt perfect brow- 
ledge of the Naturc,Difj poſition, Manners, Cuſtoms,Strengr &c.of the Na- 
tion or Pcople with which ſuch a Combination or League,Fec. is tobe madeand 
fey Henry,Ming of Caſtile, though much weakned by Sickneſs, yet neg- 
efted not to ſend frequent Emabaſſadors into Aſia,that he might have a continual 
information of the Manners and Strength of . thoſe Provinces: And the ſame 
was done by Moſes, before his ſetting foot into Paleitine. Now Nature, which ex- 
bibiteth and diſcovereth her elegancy and force in the produftion of wariety of 
things; hath not only diverſly diftinguiſhed:the Faces and Phyliognomy, but alſo 
the Souls and Minds of Men; The Modes,Genuus's, Cuitoms a#d Natarcs of 
Nations being vaſtly different ; unto this very end ſhe hath variouſly diſpoſed the 
cauſes themſelves. GEOGRAPHERS have divided the World into'\Chmates, 
and every Climate is diſtin/Uy ſubjed to the Nominion of Jome Planet,as the chief 
cauſe of this Diverſity; where obſerve, that the firſt Climate, which extendeth 
throwgh the Mcroc ( an Iſle, made ſo by the River Nilus) is ſubjeF to Saturn. 
T hoſe #nder the ſecond Climate, is attributed to Jupiter, and paſſeth through 
Siene, aCity in Egypt. Thoſe inhabiting under the third, is ſubjefF to Mars, 
and extendeth through Alexandria. Thoſe under the fourth, is appropriated 
to the Sun, and ftretcheth through Rhodes, and the middle of Greece. Thoſe 
under the fifth, which paſſeth through Rome, and divideth Italy from Savoy, 
is attributed to Venus. T hoſe under the ſixth, where Mercury is predominate, 
paſſeth through France. And thoſe under the ſeventh, which is JubjeJ to the 
Moon, paſſeth through Germany, the Low Countrics and England ; which 
ſaid Planets have their Operations or Influences on the Inhabitants dwe/lin 
znder 2ach of the ſaid Climes. So that although the glorious and eternal Luni- 
narics of Heaven have an efficacious operation, yet notwithſtanding the Diſpo- 
ſition of the Earth,hath a far greater prevalency ; ſeeing that through the various 
ſcituation of Hills and Vallics, we experimentally find more great and different 
effects of the CeleſtialRays,which are alſo contemporated by the Rivers and Lakes. 
This can be denied by no man, that Nature is admirable in her Works ; ſometimes 
as tt were on ſet purpoſe deluding the curioſuty of Humane wiſdom,by receding from 
the ordinary Laws of Cauſes. Who can render a _ reaſon of that which is 
teſtified by Mariners concerning the Region of Maliapur, iz which is ſeated Ca- 
Iicut? anexceeding high Mountains, topping the Clouds, dividing this Province 
throughout 
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ty, as thoſe 
1Qtabrians, 


Converſe, Matriunony, War.ard Peace ; -alſc the Motions of the Celeſtial 
Sphercs, which drive from the Poles, and the Zodtack of the Primung” lobile, 
the Heavenly Images on theſe Inferiour Bodies, 45 change and a er 


ts, 
If we have recourſe unto Hiſtory, ne halt find 
the GERMANS noted of old for lofty Minds, and the ITALIANS on the contrary 


too abject and low, which difference now cannot be diſcerned. Nations h:ve 
Swaycd and been Predominate by turns, and as long as the worn pigs | hath had 
duration amongſt them, V ertue hath flouriſbed, Arts and Arms have leone hand 
in hand, which afterwards with the Ruine of the Empire hath been ſhaother' d in 
its Aſhes, and received Vivification in another place ; yet notwithft ding theſe 
Obſtacles every Nation hath certain Propenſions and jixed Aﬀetions yppropriate 
to every one , which will adhere to Forrainers, if that they long rem4in amongft 
them. | 

The Intelligent Reader, who deſirerh a Knowledge in theſe ans tther Parti- 


culars, with a throughout Proſpect of the Urility of C 0 S-MO GRA PHT and 
GEUGRAPHY, may conſult the Work it ſelf. | 


RICHARD BLOME. 
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BOOK L SECT. I. 
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CHAP. L 
Concerning the Precognita's, or things known before the handling of the 
Art. it ſelf; 'as the ion, Diviſion, Object, Propernes, Prin- 


bs tes, Order, Mcthod, Original, Excellency, and other affeions 
| f' G EO G AN LEE Y ; tobe ſpoken of by way of Preface. 


-any Art or Science, do in the firſt place declare'® 
A ſome things touching the Conditions, Method, Con- 
fiitution, and other prapertoes of their Dodrine. 
; Neither do I think that this is done by them with- 
;-out reaſon ; ſo that it be performed without any 
\  Sophiſtical encroachment ; ſeeing that by ſuch like 
B fore-had Inſtruction , the R Underſtanding 
—— may: before-hand conceive a-certain 14ea or Plat- 

form of 'the whole Art or Science to be afterwards 
\.or at. feaſt. —_ underſtand the Argument or Contents thereof; and 
wit may gathes thereby ; how/he ought to' order himſelf in the ſtudying 
the ſame... I tharefore ſhal inthis Chapter deliver ſome few paſſages concern- 


1 ['O 
ing the fame. wr B The 


;.HE Cuſtom or faſhion hath for a long time prevailed, 4 Preſecets ex 
that they who compleatly treat of, and handle #07 #4 


Particular Ge- 


ography two- 


fold, Choragr a- 


Book 1. 


T be Compleat Part of 
The Definition of Grograpty. 


reacheth the 


Science, which 


ary; that «Pe 
Teogr b 
n_ Coun Bur 
to retain and ſtir up the Rea- 
ders affe ; whootherwiſe ,and naked deſcription of thoſe 
Countrys , would be made drowlie and heedleſs. | 


The Diviſion of Geography. 


We will divide Geography into General and Special, or Univerſal and Parti- 
cular. General or Univerſal Geography is that, which doth jrannngy conſider 
the Earth, and declare its properties without any reſpe&t of particular Coun- 
trys. Special or Particular Geography is that, which teacheththe conſtitu- 
tion and placing of all ſingle Countrys, or every Country by it ſelf. And this 
particular Geography is twofold, to wit Chorography and Topography. Choro- 
graphy propoſeth the deſcription of any Country, having at leaſt a mean mag- 


phical nd 7 nitude. Topography deſcribeth any little trat of Land, or place. 


pograpbical. 


parts. 


The Celeſlial 
ies of 


properties 
Geography: 


In this Book we will preſent you with a General Geography ; which we have 


graphy,and its diſtributed into Three parts, to wit, the Abſolute part, the ReſpeQtive part, and 


the Comparative part. In the Abſolute part we will conſider the very Body of 
the Earth, with its parts, and proper affecuons - qualities ; as figure, mae. 
nituge, mat;on, Lands, Seas, Rivers, Wc. In the: Refe#ry6 part-we will 
contemplate thaſe poperticpandancidcnts which frofy Cale Fcanſerhappenn 
tothe, Earth : And laſtly, the- Comparative part ſhall contain an explication of 
thoſe properties, which ariſe from the comparing of divers places of the Earth. 


The Obje# of Geogr apby. 


The Obje# of Geography, or. SubjefZ .about-which--it-is- employed; is the 
Earth; but principally its Superficies and parts. 


The Properties of Geography. 
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enr4h 1 l | a Ninth p F 
beeauſe they, do appoint.ona of the Twelve'Sigas of che Zotac, andthe 
anet of that Sg, to rule and govern every Country. -* Butthis: * 

Do@rine 


; | \ $1 SAI VA 
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Chap.l. General GEOG RAPHT. 2 
Do&trine hath ever ſeemed to me frivolous, neither'can I perceive any ground 
for it : nevertheleſs at the end of our Special or Particular Geography, we will 
re | Toots fon one, | 
Theſe may ſuffice for the Celeſtial affeQions or properties "T-call thoſe Ter- 

reſtrial properties, which are conſidered in oh; of evety Country it ſelf; 

of which I. ſhall note Ten. 1. The bouhds and cirtumfer i Abs 

2. Its Figure. » 4. Its Magnitude.” 4; Its Mountains. $5, Its Waters, as Ri- 

Vers, Springs, Bays of the Sea. '6. The Woodr and D ts, », The Fruit- 
fulneſs and Barrenneſs ,, as alſo the kinds of Fraits. 8. The Minerals, or 
thi oy 099g” the Earth. 9, The lrving Creatures. © 10. The Longitude 
of ihe Place, which ought to be added to the firſt Terreſtrial property, to wit 
the C:rcumference.. | > | Fi | 

,- I make the third kind of Properties, which are to be conſidered in every The flumane 
Country, to be kumane, which do depend of the Men, or Natives and lahabi- jes of 
rants of the Countries: of which Humane properties about Ten alſo may be ©*#*P"7 
made... 1. [The flature of | the Natives, as to their lan colour, length of life, 
Or:ginal, Meat, Drink, &c, 2. Their Trafficks Arts in which the Inha- 
brtants are ge 3. Thetr Vertues, Vices, Learning, Wit 8c. 4. Their 
Cuſtoms in Marriages, Chriſtnings, Burials, Gc. 5. Their Speech and Lan- 
guage. 6. Their State-Governmem, 7. Their Religion and Church-Govern- 
ment, $8. Their Cities, and moſt renowned Places, 9, Their memorable Hi- 
flories,' And 10. Their famous Men, Ariifices, and Inventions of the Natives 
fn ent frweefÞ be declared in Special 

Theſe are t orts of Properties to in Special Ge 

although thoſe Terrei#r;al properties, which make up the third Ati 4 
ſo right referr'd to aphy: Bur we muſt yield ſomewhat to Cuſtom 
the | of Learners. We will beſides theſe, joyn many Chapters to Parti« 
cular Geography, concerning the {pms of Geography. . . p 

- But in Gezeral Geog op) which we wilf unfold in this Book ; firſt the a4- 
ſolute properties of the h, and its conſtitution, are conſidered, Laſtly, in, 
the Comparative part thoſe things ſhall be propoſed, which are offered unto us in 
the comparing one place with another. 


The Principles of Geography. 


The Principles which' Geography uſeth for the” confirming the truth of her 

Propoſitions, are threefold : \ Helmetrical, Arithmetical,and Trigonometrical 

Propoſitions. 2. Aftronomical Precepts and Theorems ; although it may ſeem 

like a miracle for the knowledge of the Earth in which we dwell, to uſe. the Ce- 

leſtial Bodies, which are ſo many thouſand miles remote from us..3. Experience ; 

for indeed the greateſt part of Geog api92 eſpecially that which is Particular, 
Obie 


is upheld by the only Experience and rvation of men who have deſcribed 
every Country, Eva 
The Order of Geography. 


Concerning the Ordey which T eſteemfitting to'obſerve in this Art of Geo- 
graphy, it hath been already ſpoken in the lonand Explication of the 
properties thereof ; yet here meets vis a\ certain difficulty concerning the Order 
to be obſerved in the explication of theſe Properties : For » whether to 
Countries their own Properties are'to be, attribute or wherher 

. themſelves are to be aſcribed to the 'Propertics'g 


whether 
ſinglyto 
declare 


Ancient Geo- 


raphy very 
fans &. 


T be Compleat Part of Book I. 


The Method of Geography. 
As touching the method and manner « provieg the truth of Geographical 
Tenents, very many are proved in general Geography by Demonſtrations pro- 
erly ſocalled, eſpecially CeleſF:al Properties : but in ſpecial Geography Fhe 
eleſtial Properties only excepted, which may be demonſtrated) are in a man- 
ner declared without demonſtration, becauſe experience and obſervation doth 
confirm them, neither can they be proved by any other means, 
Alſo very many Propoſitions are proved, or rather demonſtrated by the Ter- 
reftrial Artificial Globe, and alſo by Geogr:phical Maps ; and ſome of theſe 
itions which are thus explained upon the Globe,8&c. may be ——_— 
lawful demonſtrations. Again, ſome Propoſitions can in no wiſe be ſo proved, 
but are therefore received ; becauſe we ſuppoſe , that all' places in the Globe 
and Maps are ſo diſpoſed, even as they lie on, the Earth. Yer-in theſe things 
we will rather follow the Deſcriptions made by Authors of phy. 
The Globe and Maps ſerve for the clearing and more eafie comprehenſion 


thereof, 
The Original of Geography. 


" The Original of Geography is not New, nor brought into the World at one 
birth, neither came the to us from one Man : but her Principles and Foundati- 
ons were laid long ago, 7” many Ages fince ; although ancient Geographers 
were employed only in deſcribing Countries, which is the part of Chorography, 
and Topography. The Romans were accuſtomed, when any Country by them 
was ſubdue , to ſhew in their Triumph the Chorography thereof lively pen- 
cilled, and drawn on a Table, and flouriſhed .with Pictures, to the Beholders. 
There were beſides at Rome in Luculas his Porch, many Tables of Geography 

ſed to the view of all men, The Senate of Rome about an hund years 
before. Chriſts Birth, ſent Surveyors and Geographers into. divers parts of the 

World, that they might meaſure out the Earth z but they came far ſhort 
thereof. Neco King of the Egyptians, many Ages before the Birth of Chriſt, 
commanded that the whole outer-fide of Aries ſhould be diſcovered by the 
Phenicians\n three years ſpace. King Darius contmanded, that the Mouths 
of the River Indus, and the Ethiopian Eaſtern-Sea ſhould be ſearched our. 
Alexander the Great in his Voyage to Aſia, took with him D:ognetus and Be- 
ton (as Pliny noteth) two Surveyors and Deſcribers of his - Journies ; out of 
ww Annotations and Journals Geographers of ſucceeding Ages took many 
things. x 

Bu the Geography of the Ancients was very lame and | imperfe&; for firſt 
they knew not American the leaſt, 2, The Northern-Lands. 3: The South» 
land and Magellan were utterly unknown to them. 4. They knew not whe» 
ther the Earth on be ſailed about, or the Main Ocean with a continual trace 

did encompaſs it ; but yet I deny not, but that ſome of the Ancients were of 
that opinion ; yet I utterly deny they knew it certainly. $5. They knew not 
whether the Torrid Zone. were habitable. 6. They were ignorant of the true 
dimenſions of the Earth, although they wrote many things in this buſineſs. 


| The Excellency of Geography. 


Firſt, the ſtudy of Geogr op / is commended to us by the great worthineſs 
thereof, becauſe it moſt of. all becometh Man, being. an Inhabitant of the 
Earth, and endued with Reaſon' above all Living Creatures. Secondly, It is 
alſo a pleaſant thing, and indeed an honeſtrecreation tocontemplate the King- 


domsand ies of the Earth, © Thirdly, The commodity and neceſſity of 
it is notable, - inſomuch as neither Divines, Phyſitians, Lawyers, Hiſtorians, nor 
other ors cat want thy 


ledge.thereof, But.the Excellency of Geo» 
graphy hath been ſufficiently Ar ike /the © k-, 4 
WERE: . -Kes IN | —_ 


Chapsl. 


General GEOGRAPHY. 
I place hereunder a Table, which openeth the order in Special Geography,to 


the obſerving the Explication of ſingle Countries. 


18, Waters, « 
| 


z . 


j 


e of place, and fcituation. 


| 1. Linyts ang circumſcription. 


2. Longitud 
3. Figure.” 
4- Magnitude. 

Phe Appellation, Scituation, and Altj- 


{\; \ &, 
ELL IIS properties, and things contained 
46. Mines. 


inthem. 


7. Woods and Deſerts. 

. CThe Sea, Lakes, Marſhes, Rivers. 

Their Springs, Inlets, Tracts, and Latitude. 
The quantity of Water, the celerity , the 


antity, the CataraQts, 
9. ra Serie and Fruits. 
| Mais. 


#10; The 


v 


The diſtance of place from the Equator and Pole. 
The obliquity of Motion above the Horizon. 

The Quantity of Dayes. 

The Chme and Zone. 

The Heat, the Seaſons of the Year, the Winds, Rain, 
and other Meteors. 

The riſing and ſtay of the Stars above the Horizon. 
The Stars pafling through the Vertex of the place. 
The celerity or quantity of their Motion according 
to the Hypotheſis of Copernicas. 
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L 

| 1. The Stature, Life, Meat and Drink, and the Original 

| of the Inhabitants. 

| The Income, Arts, Merchandize or Traffick. 

| 3. Vertues and Vices, the Genius and Erudition. 

|4- Cuſtoms about Marriages, Children, and Funerals. 
5- Speech and Language, 


5 6. Politick Government. 


Cinies. 


q Religion, and Eccleſtaſtical Afﬀairs. 
9 


0. Memorable Hiſtories. 
| 10. Famous Men and Women, Artificers, and Igven- 
5 tions; 


T be Compleat Part of 


CHAP. IL 


Certain things taken out of Geometry and Trigonometry , which it 
behoveth the Students of Geography #0 know. 


Pg: wiſely called Geometry and Arithmetick two Wings with which mens 


and 

Ar minds might ſoar up into Heaven, that is, might ſearch out the Motions 

wm be 5 and Ren of the Jun and Stars, Thoſe Sciences are no lefs neceflary in 

Geography. Geography, as that man may truly ynderſtand, who defires to learn it without 
any hindrance. In the mean while, Geography is content with fewer circum- 
ſtances then Aron And becauſe many men are taken up with the ſtud 
of Geography, who have no knowledge in thoſe Arts, I ſhall ſet down ſuc 
things as are moſt neceſſary for the ſtudy thereof : not allowing of that naugh- 
ty cuſtom which is too much uſed by maiiy Maſters in theſe days, in teachin 
Youth Philoſophy before they have taſted of Geometry and Arithmetick, 
ſhall ſuppoſe the Reader to have the knowledge of Addition, Sabtrattion , 
Multiplication, Diviſion, and of the Rule of Three, or Golden Rule; there- 
fore I thall not treat thereof: and if there be any ignorant in them, they may 
be inſtructed therein by the lively voice of a r ; my purpoſe being to give 
Geometrical Matters. | 

See Scheme, Firſt then, Geometry acknowledgeth three ſorts of Magnitudes, by which it 

Three ſors of meaſureth forth all things, to wit, Lines , MR , that is, Ow/ides or 

Magnicudes in 5, faces, and Solid Bodies : neither is there any foutth thing given in Na- 


Geometry. , 
ture. 

Sorts of Lines, Secondly, A Line is one ſtrait, another crooked, and the crooked Line is 
uniform, or circular, or different and unlike in faſhion ; as Oval Lines, Lines 
winding about like perwinckles or fleeple ftatrs, or Heliacan Lines. 

A Circle. Thirdly, A Circle is called a ſpace, or plain Superficies and od 
in a crooked Line; in which ſpace is ſome point, from which all ffirait Lines 
drawn to that ending crooked Line, are equal. And that crooked Line bound- 
ing in that ſpace, is called the Grrcular Line, or Peripherie of the Circle, 
The middle point is called the cexter of the Gzrcle. 

Diamerer of a Fourthly, The Diameter of the Circle is the firait Line drawn from cither 

ns ſide through the center of the circumference. 

An Arch. Fifthly, An Arch is called a part of the circumference of a circle, A Qua- 

A Quadrant. Jy nt is called the fourth part of the whole circumference. The complement of 

The Comple- any Avch ig called the Arch by which it differeth from, or faileth of a Quadraxr. 

The Exceſs of an Archis by which'it exceeds a Quadrant. 


The Probleme. 


How to draw Sixthly, A Frazt Line being given, and a point init, or out of it, to draw 

a Perpendicu- from that point 4 | ual apr pre Line. Let the Linegiven be A B, the Point 

"—_ - OC; let any open ſpaceof the Compaſſes be taken , and one foot thereof put in C, 
and with the other foot let the L:zebecutin Dand F; then in the Center D, 
let the Arch be deſcribed over the partd f: alſo in the Center f, let another 
Arch be deſcribed in g and h, and let gh be drawn, and this ſhall be a Perpen- 
dicular Line. | 

How to divide Seventhly, To cut or divide a circle and circumference into four parts. Let 

=o there be drawn one Diameter, and from the centey let there be raiſed a perpen- 

See Scheme, dicutar tine over it : And this alſo ſhall be a D:ameter, and the circumference 

7 together with the czxc/e, ſhall be cut into four equal parts or quadrants. 
þ>4. Eighthly, To drvide the circumference of a circle into degrees. But a de- 
eres, £ree 1s the three hundred and ſixtieth part of a circumference : for indeed Ma- 


thematicians do cut a circumference into three hundred and fixty parts ; = 
| x 
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they divides degree inca (ox has ns firſt minutes: and rhen egain they divide the Sex Sdeme 
prime , or fieſtevewute, into. crowds. 
Therefore thr Kondo wn , thers ors; br 


kens 


= 


and p 


Cragr angle firait-an- To ay 
, eg re CS jy ja 20 be knows, 
that Lznes are meaſured by Lanes, Su »Supexſic ies or m_ are meaſured by Mes. See Scheme. 
ſures, which nay be ond x ap: they indeed ſquare. Laſtly, Bodies of 
Solid things are met by uecs, Which may be Bodies and Solid Thus 
we meaſure the ſides of an Houſe with Feer-lines, but we meet the floor or 

pavement of —_— and we deſcribe the capacity or ſoli- 


Jo 


erves, to find The Diameter 
contrariwiſe, 7 5 Gre be. 
cef, and fod ou the 
CES _ tht ce Pn EE ESE 
proportion Ce 41ameter YO re firoumperente, W according * 
to the moſt famous demonſtration of Archimedes, __ manner as 7 to 22; ——__ 
COT a5 10000000600 to 31415926535 3 ſo 12 to the fame Car» 
cumfaerence.. 

Contrartwiſe, if a circumference be given, but a hanteer may be demand. Se Schene. 
ed ; letit be wroughtas 22 t07 , oras 31415926535 to 100200000co t fo a 
crrcumference ven according to the diameter demanded. 

Elevenkly, ivwricnironc of a Circle being geven in feet, or miles and 
a Diameter : or alſo a circumference a lone, or a Diameter alone being given, ferexe of x 
tofind out the (pace of the Circle, in feet or ſquare miles. According to the Diamerer be- 
firſt Propofition, letthe given circumference into the fourth part of the dia- as Rn 
meter ; oflet half the c:rcumference be multiplied into half rhe drameter ; and to find out the 
the ſhall be the ſpace demanded According to the ſecond on 
on, it is better to find out firſt the half dzametey, or half circumferenc the —- --—ok. 1 
we Probleme, although « may be diſpatched withour ir. 

Tweltchly, The half Digmeter, or Diameter of any Globe being grues, to 

find the Super ficies thereof in ſquare meaſure, and its ſol;dity tn Cubick meas The Glow | 
foro The Globe is called a round or ſolid Body, in - e middle there is fi bay. 
po:#t, out of which all the razr Lines drawn to the $ cies are ©» 

qu. An " Andi in the middle is called the center: of the Globe, The 

ne th center, is called the diameter : and it is called the axzs, if 
the Hm—_— or rolled about that diameter. Moreover, if the Globe 
be cut any Way, howſoever the Setion is the circle, And af it be cut 
the center, or WE it to bs drawn through the Plain , the Seftion 
ſhall be rhe circle, whoie diameter is the ſame, as the diameter of the Globe 

ze ſolf. And ſuch c:rclerare called: protons of the Sphere or Globe : 
the ct are called the lefler circles of ad ol 

Therefore for the reſolution of the P fark let the c# 
the cerclehe ſou the given 4 ameter. Thenlet.the dramezer be mul- 
$:plicd into this cx erence, and then the faperficies of the Globe ſhall be 
ae —_ lee this fopers he dy of tc ſixth he 
rmore , Ces e part of the $.. 44cm. 
6p and the produc? ſhall be the folidity of aki /05e in Cubick Mea- 


C 2 Thirtecothly, 


cf mars 


erence of 


s © 1\ The Compled Parnofn') BapkiÞ 
A Triwgle  Thinvteenthly, 'f Triancle i called veftangled jrone fide of hirhs filmgdrth 
perpendicularly upon the ather ſide ; or vir (emaeth rArcivviagion! nmety 
degr#rs. | Theſe" rwo fides are; called Carhets j[the rf Ee 
te etl) 30 f! C16 | YC B03 FUN J0T' 9410 31.3 10 WET4Q@99 E179} 
The m:aſore + i Meaſure of the Angle sis the Archy which is deſeribedy.'a centen being 
of che. Angles rakenid the top of that (Arg/e4>to'wit, of how many Wegrees that Fchiner- 
n MeATR repredbetween themhanks of ihe *Ang/e is,” of ro many: degrees » thas zfy- 
___.. , Flensfaidtobe;® ($owſtrait Ange is aid NIN becauſe rhe 
Arch>ſo deſeribedis always the @zadyant, or foyrrt p the circutuference 
ob rhegrcle. {is Ig 4 ( habivib + 2 918 m1 
The Sine of '/\/Phs Sine of any. Archis called a firait Line, which is drawn | 
an Ar. from the extream of the Arch into the diameter, drawnthrough the orher'ox- 
1 treatmof''the Arch” 50. 1 42 LYN. A) ny but /U3riie1 
A Tangeme of ” A Talgent of that Archis ſaid tobe a ſtrait Line touching the Arch in'one 
the Arch. end,” and'a ffyait tnded Line, which is drawn from the cemrer through: rhe 0- 
therend of the Arch. But this Live thus drawn is ſaid tobe the ſecant of thar 
Arch, , 1 Dow 30 
- Biit the Size of an Angle'is ſaithto be the Syxe of that Arch which meaſureth 
that Ape: 'fo the Tangent of the Angle, and its Secant. ug 4 
Furthermore itisto be known, that by the labour and ſtudy of Mathemat:- 
Tables caties £f4ns, Tables were made, in which the half 4:ameter of yvoooco ( or of more 
the Mithema- Cypliers) being taken, the Syner, and Tamgemts; and Secants- of all the Ar- 
rical Candd or che of the circumference are found" out. © For example ſake'; 2 degrees, 10 
\ 4+: + degreesz 20 degrees, 32 minuter, &c. And theſe Tables'are called: the Ma- 
' thematical Canon or Rule, and tive infinixe Commodities inall the- Mathema- 
 tical-and Natural Sciences. And therefore I am willing ro teach the Studious 
of Geography theſe few things : But the principal uſe thereof is'in the:meaſu- 
ring, as well of Spherical as plain Angles. 'But becauſe the meaſuring of Sphe- 
rick Angles hath ſome difficulty, which ſeemeth neceſſary only for them who 
defire torenter themſelves more profoundly into" Arr: therefore wer will ſpeak 
only of Triangles ſtrait angled, whoſe dimeniion any one: may eaſily 'appre- 
hend. Hers \ E i 


Two Theorems, whoſe uſe u frequent in Geography. . 
Rules tobe ob- Fourteenthly, Three" Angles of: what Triangle foever, being taken together, 
ſerved ave equal to twoſtrait Angles, or are 180 degrees: and therefore two- Acute 
in a Trzangle ſtrait angled, makes yo degrees; Furthermore, zf a ſtra:t Line 
touch a circular Line, and from the point of therr contatt or meeting, a ſtrait 
Line be' drawnto the center of the Circle, thu makes a ſtrait [Angle with the 
.. Line Tangent. ©. 7 

Fifteenthly, But theſe are the Prob/ems whoſe uſe is frequent. Firſty the 
Hypotenuſa, and together the Cathetus of a Triangle ſtrait augled, bring gi- 
ven, to" find out the Angle comtained, or another Acute. For the finding our 

of which, let it be wrought according to the Golden Rule, as the given 
renuſa is to be the given Cathetus, fo the whole '$:xe 100000 ( which number 
is the halt Diameter taken in the Tables of Sznes) is to the Szne of the other 
Angle: This Sine fought out in the Canox, will ſhew the *4rch or quantity of 
the Ang/r, which joyneth ro the Hypotenuſa.- Burt the contained Arg/e is the 
complement of the found out Angie, to go'-degrees.- . Therefore, if the found 
out number be ſubtrafted from' go Wegrees, the demanded Angle is left remain- 
ing. Secondly, {Cat hetwus, and'an acute adjacent Angle'berng given, to find 
out the Hypotengyſa;'1 Lerthis bewroughr according to the Golden Rave: as the 
Sine of the complement of the'given Anglvis to'100000 (or to 1000000 in the 
greater Canon) ſos the given Carbetus tothe demanded? Hypotenufa. ' Third- 
ly,” TwoCatheraſes _ given, to find the' Angle adjacent to either of: thens. 
Work thus; as one Catherws is to another, ſois the whole Size 100000 to' the 
Tangent of the Angle which is adjacent to the firſt aſſumed» Catheras. « Fourths 
ly; 4 texuſa, and one acute Angle being groen , to find either Catherus. 
Letthe Work proceed thus ; as the whole Szze 100000.-is.to the Sine of an' An- 
gle,which is oppoſite tothe Carherus demanded, ſo the given Hypotenuſ.a is tg 
that Catherwes. Con- 
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EIS C__ "g drvers Meaſwer: 
19% > s ! | 
the iſe 6f "Meifures T__y ſequent: in Tree raphy , and that” 
divers uſe ſundry Meaſ..res;” therefore” 'ſhalf give feel Reader ſome; 


Meaſures uſe fu! 
in Geography 


1 


by ne _— he I 

t length a Foot ; bur this is different. Th Foes « 
Rhrmdtdnd;f Footof* _ is by uſaal Mathers Fo w_ ; Mlenfare, Fr 
equal to the Old der oe moſt diligegr Ry | found ut 1 
cariofeſt if men 


Hlandfo Foot is erved- Snthis:. 


uſe Keel pi 
CF es 


ly taken for thery r rherpe 
The Derempeda, of Land treaſurt My Red, A Op ten (pot Rhintadb. A Rod, or 
If is a!fo taHet n e#2h poke oh -yors make a _— Perch. 


tandifo/ Perch to bericve Rho Makds hoc 3/0 or "Ok hn foot Germ ermiſh, Of 
or ſixteen foot and an half _ + 'The aforeſajd'\Stelrus makes a Hollandtf 
Mile reconfift of 1 wry Fr OG Parchor Far bejng twelve foot 
long) or to conſiſt Fr 18900 rg heres Feet.” 


And theſe two Meaſures, to wit,'t 
tiplication and und aggr aridn -- TT 
viſion'of '4 Fo6t eh Hig 


te, ag from the mul- Meatures 
that-ariſe from rhe 'gi- vhich, ani 


5 Wy =] and 2 grain. nor gre 


Veer, a 
A digit is the twalkh ws :90 a { 0E;" # rn 7 . , and 2 ain 
is the; fourth part of Leo Darth are Fo ufed. : berter to divide 
a foot into ten digits, and then a digit into ten grains. 

And theſe Meaſures are ſufficient for the uſe of Geography : But there are 
other Meaſures hereunto to be added (which I have noted in the Scheams) 
to wit, thoſe of the Ancients, as Egyprians, Greets, Romans, Perſians, tc. 
alſo thoſr of later times, as of the Turks, Polanders, Germans, Moſcovians, 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Engliſh,Sc. 

The Grecian Stadium or Furlong is judged to be 600 Greek feet, which 
makes 625 Roman or Rhindlandinſb teet. 

A German Mile, of which Geographers allow fifteen to one degree, contains 
140001, fect. It is eſteemed to be 40co paces ; that 1s, 3z ſfadra's or furlongs. 
Its proportion to the Rhindlandiſþ Mile 1s as 15 to 19. 

The 1ral:an or Roman Mile is a thouſand paces, or eight ſtadiums. 

A Geametrical pace contains five foot, : 

A Futhom 1s ſix foot ; which is reported by ſome to have been the Grecian 
Pace. 

A Cubit is a foot and a half. 

Paraſange, that is, the Per/izn Mile, is eſteemed to have contained 3o ftad:- 
wms ; bur it contained 3000 Perſs.in Paces. 

Schenus the Egyptian Meaſure containeth, according to Herodotus, ſxty 
ſtidinms , and according to Pl:ny, forty ; but peradventure the ſize thereof 
was divers, according to the different places wherein it was uſed: Alſo, 
either Herodotus's fladium differed from Plinys , or elſe their Books are 
faulry. 

The French League holds proportion to the Rhindlandliſh Mile, as 25 to 19, 


ox elſ: 6boto 19. 
The.F paniſh League holds proportion to the Rhindtandſb Mile, as 17, to 
19. But nn in divers places both of France and Spazn, a different great- 
neſs of a League is obſerved; therefore theſe things are not altogether certain. 
The Exgl:/b Mile holds pr proportion to the Rhindland:ſbMile, as 55 to 19, or 
elſe as 16 to 19. But the Engliſb have three ſorts of Miles,to wit,the greater, 


of which 27; are equal to a degree : the mean, of which 50 makes a degree ; 
and the leaſt of which 60 or 55 miles makes a degree. 

The Daniſb or Swed:ſp Miles, holds properng to the Rhindland:ſb mile 
as 10 to 19: But in ſome places the 
mile, 

The Ruſſian Mile holds proportion with the Rhindland:ſhb mile , as 80 
to 19. 


anes and Swedes uſe the German 


The 


10 


* twenty five frab1an Leagues 


The Complen Pore of. | Beek 


The Turk;ſb Mile or League is thought to be vs with the Iratian Mile, 
inſomuch that 60 of them make a degree... \ - 
The Arabian League or yruus the twentieth part of a degree, ſothat 


Wiles: Buy Ba yer the es did al ue ago gar Halt per 3 


hundred Indjas Mile are judged to be. equal to 2. degree ; Achough the 
:ans commonly deſcribe Hog. aka by the Joqrreys et Days and 


- 
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to oder ourne -Meaſures , 

Ms has, © We et pace vo - ence. the voice 

ESE %, _ 
ac # containe £ 

ee, and ten. Ck on Uekas which they 


TIES, 


Coil cet. 


d; ariſeth from multiplying tho 
compleat, Square Mz 
is 50 be uoderitood as- touching ſquare 
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Abſolute Geography. 


Containing the General and Abſolute properties of the 
Whole Earth, in Five Chapters. F 


— — —————— 
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Concerning the Figure of the Earth. 


BXJGURE is firſt the principal of all Properties of the Things to be 
Earth ; not only in nobleneſs, but alſo excelling the reſt in *<7<4 _ 
© the profit and neceſſity thereof , foraſmuch as without it few of the 
2 nothing can be fully and ſolidly demonſtrated or known in £#*+ 
Geography ; and all things therein following do in a man- 
ner depend and proceed trom her alone. In the firſt place 
-———_ it 5 manifeſt that our diſcourſe is to be begun at 
er. 

But there have been divers opinions concerning the figure of the Earth, for 
indeed the Vulgar fort,(that is, men endued with no knowledge in Geography, 
do think that the Earth extenderh it ſelf in a vaſt and broad Plain, whoſe 
boundary isa Circular line , but that the Hills and Valleys meet and top ir. 
Laftantizs and other Fathers were of this Opinion, who carneſtly defended ras his 
and maintained the Earth to be extended downwards with infinite Roots, and Opiaicn of ihe 
in that manner to have its foundation ; this they thought, being moved there. *** 
to by certain places of Holy Scripture, either miſinterpreted or wrong under- See Latxtiss 
ſtood. This Opinion is attributed to the Ancient Philoſopher Heraclitus : 1s 3d Book 
although ſome men write that he attributed ro the Earth the ſhape of a Boar, |» 7 I 
or made hollow in the bottom. Furthermore, of theſe of latter days ; Fr an- in his 15 ook 
cu Patric, no baſe Philoſopher, did ſtifly maintain that the Earth is extended | *-5ay "Y 
on a plain foor. Pexcey writeth, that Anaximander judged the form of the The opioions 
Earth to be like a — pots I ; but tharisnot likely, ſeeing that he both eſ- Agar _—_ 
fayed the dimenſion or meaſuring the Earth, and was skilful enough in Aſtro» ;.; Lum 
nomy, —— the manner of that Age; foraſmuch as he at Lacedemon ſat and Orhers, 


up, and made concerning the 


eliotropes, or Sun-dials, in which the top of che m_ i nm" 
e 


I2 


See Ariſtotle 
in his 24 
dr Calo, 


Reaſons to 
prove the 
Farth 


The ſuperficies 


of the water 
round, 


See Scheme. 


Things to be 
noced. 


noxes and Solftices. Leucippus is recorded to have thought 
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the Earth to be 


 Draes.: 
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gw >». es vp 
"Firſt, I reje@ the flighter Reaſons or Arguments, which are probable, or :a- 
ther Sophiſtical. Firſt, the Spherick figwre is moſt capacious ; therefore the 
Earth ought to have ſuch a kind of figure. Secondly, all the parts of the 
Earth tend to the ſame Center ; therefore all thoſe parts make a,zoud figure. 
Thirdly, when as in the Creatiop the Water WAS.C -. qnixe auth 
the reþ, pighour doubt the £amt/ was maſt TT ſoftg þut ny re pe 
 Iaquſd things is round or ſpherTcal: therefofe ſuch alſo the figure of the 

Earth remained after the ſeparation of the moiſt from the dry. 

- Theſe and the like Arguments being lighted, let us view--and conſider the 
ſtronger and moſt ſalid. There is but one Argument of one and the firſt kind, 
which is taken 4 przorz ; but the ogher xwo kinds are taken @ poſterior: : to 
wit, ſome Arguments are taken from the”Cefei?;al appearances; ſome again 
from them which we either obſerve in the Earth or in Heaven. As for the firſt 
Argument, conclyding 4 pr/0#4, it 1s taken from the nature of Water ; and this 
demonſtration is wont to be taken either from Ariſtotle, or Archimedes. . Ari- 
ftotle in his ſecond Book de Clo, _ 5. hath propoſed his Demonſtration in 
theſe very words : It ſhall manifeſtly appear that the ſuperficies or ſurface of 
the Water is round; if we ſhall take the Suppoſition, That Water of its own 
nature makes its confluence always to a hollow place, and that that place s 
more concavous which u nearer the Center, Therefore from the Center A let 
the trait lines A Band A Gbe drawn, and from B unto G let the line B G be 
drawn, unto which from A let a perpendicular line A D be drawn intoE. It 
is manifeſt therefore that the /zne A Dis leſs than the /znes AB and A G(by the 


18th of the firſt Book of Euclid's Elements Geometrical ;) therefore ft 


D is more concavous ; wherefore the Water ſhall flow from Band G 
lines AB, AD, A G may be equal ; But AE is equal to AB, AG; th it 
muſt aeeds be, that the very water ſhould be in theſe /;yes which are drawn in' 
the Center(this part of the Demonſtration isclearly known zbur A E,&e,mhakes 
nothing for the Demonſtration. ) But that {z»e,which toucheth them which are 
draw rom the Center, is the c:rcumference ; therefere the ſuperficies of the 

ater, which truly is BE G, is round. ind 

This is Ariftotles. Demonſtration, in which, beſides the confuſed and evil com- 
poſure thereof, theſe things I obſerve. Firſt, that ir ſuppaſeth ſome Cemtey of 
the whole Tniverſe : Secondly, that it taketh the place more or leſs bending 
down un regard of that Center, For he which.ſhall deny: the ſhape or figure of 
the Earth ro be ſpherical,would call theſe thingsjntoqueſtion., Yet the firlt may 
be ſufficiently, concerning the Center of the led roun] abou ar corrected : 


Far.,we muſt ſay, that either the Stars are wheeled round, ahout by a Diurnual 
w19tiqu, or that the Earth is turned round about its own Center (far this the ap- 
parent-motion of the Stars forceth and cauſeth.) If the Stars, then that pornt 
about which they arg turned, ſhall be the Cexter of the T/xzperſe; it the Earth, 
then the middle paint of the Earth, or that about which it is-turned,ſhall be ta- 
ken ig the Demonſtration far the Cextral point, of Ariſtothe, But the chiefeſt 
uruley hes in the ſecond. Suppaſitiqn; to wit, that the leſſer or greater decli- 
vity ar bending downward, qught to be conſidered in reſpedt of that Center : 
For.he which would defend the ſuperficies of .the Water, tobe plain and of 
another fgure, he would deny this Suppoſition, and would: ſay , that the de- 
clivity muſt be conſidercd according to our ſenſes, ta wit, in Felpgh of our 

| or: Zontal 
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Hori zontal plain, according to which the Earth with infinite ſpaces is ex- 
rended into profundity ; orelſe he would define the declivity in another man- 
ner. And thus this demonſtration concludeth nothing at all , unleſs ir be 
granted, that the declivity of the places of the Zarih muſt be taken in reſpe&t 
of that Center, about which the daily apparent motion of the Celeftial Bodies 
is performed : which thing, although it may be true, and all other definitions 
of declivity, according to which the Water may be moved, may alſo be con- 
futed ; yet notwithſtanding it can ſcarce be admitted for « principle , ſeeing 
that it in a manner ſuppoſes the figure of the Earth ro be Spherical, 

Others therefore prefer Archimedes his Demonſtration before this of Ari. 4c4inece 
fotle , which is found in his firſt Book, concerning thoſe things that are ear- —_—— 
ried in the Watey. This indeed is more Artificial than that of Ariſtotle, yer red be- 
it is oppreſt with rhe ſame difficulties, foraſmuctr as it ſuppoſeth rhe Spherical *<boice« 
figure of the Earth, and its Center , in reſpe& of which it taketh the de. ©" 
preſſion of the Water, We will bring hither ſome Arguments framed from 
thoſe that are taken from Celeſtial appearances. Firſt, ler'us conceive the 
Meridian line of our place, or of any point of B in the Earth, or a Settion gee Scheme. 
of the Exrth made in plane, which through the Poles of the World M N, 
paſſeth through ABCD: this /:ne is uſually called the Latitude of rhe 
Earth, and the /ine which is drawn perpendicular to this is named the Lon- 
gitude of the Earth, or another BED Parallel to the Celeſtial Equator, 
making in the Earth the /ize EBF C. I ſay, as well the /ire ABCD, as 
the /ineEBFC inthe Earth to be errculzy, Butitis a Geometrical Thorem, 

If any Swperficies according to one dimenſion be cut through any point , and 
the ſeftion be made in the periphery or circumference ot the Circle ; then 
according to the pther dimenſion through the ſame point the ſeQion be made 
in plain, 'which is perpendicular to the former plain, and the ſeion again 
be made in the periphery of the Circle, that ſuperficies is ſpherical. 

Therefore, becauſe we have taken the point B in the ſuperficies of the 
Earth, according to our own pleaſure, and have ſhewed the S:Qion ABCD, , 
and EBFC tobe the peripheries of the Circles ; therefore by the aforeſaid The Earth « 
Theorem, weconclude, that the ſuper ficies of the Earth is gÞ-rica), and thar Spherical 
the Earth is a ſpherical Body. _ FR 

Furthermore, that the Section of the Earth, according to the dimenſion of The Setion 
the Latitude from one Pole to another AB C D is circular, is proved by matry * ®<Exrih. 
Celeſtial appearances: Firſt, if this /zne AB CD, any place whatſoever being the dimenvon 
takeninB, ſome man go forward towards either Pole n or towards the Star of the laricude 
near it, he obſerveth by his progreſſes made equally, that he approacherh == hep 
equally to the Pole. But this could not be done, unleſs the fine of his Journey circular. 

B ACD were c:rcu/ar, and it is commodiouſly ſhewed by the Artificial Ter- 
reftrial Gloke. Secondly, becauſe ABCD is the Mer:4zas line, into which 
when the Sun cometh it is midday to us, and to all People dwelling in this 
line ABC; experience witnefſeth, that the Swv in the /:ne A B C doth perpen- 
dicularly hang over any place, to wit in the Torr:id zone ,” for exampleP; and 
if we take equal ſpacesequaltoB Q, QP, we ſhall perc-ive that the diſtance 
of the'Sun from the vertex or top of Q, is equal to the exceFof rhe diſtance 
of rhe' Sun from the vertex of B, above the diſtance from the vertical point of 
Q: which could by no means be accompliſhed, unleſs the /zze'BP Q were cir- 
cular.” 'Fhirdly, the ſame is the reaſon of all the Stars, which when they 
come into the Meridian ABC, their diſtances from the Þrrrexez PQ B have 
the ſame reaſon, as the diſtances PQ ,P B,QP.So when our Mariners ſail towards 
the South, the S7ars which before were not conſpicuous , become higher and 
more manifeſt to tht eve, according to the proportion of their ſa3/g. Fourth- 
ly, foif® triany Stars be rakety, and the -places of the Earth', through whoſe 
Zenith they abs, in one Merigdian, you ſhall perceive that" the diltarices of 
yon gt 


theſe places havyeftie fanie proportion among themſelves;,* a5 the diſtances of 
the, points of: the Meridranin: thoſe Sr.zrs keep their Noon, or fult Soarth 
point. Now, foraſriitich'as belongeth to the 'Eongitude of the Earth; forcex- 
ample E BF C, that is alſo circular, and ay the Earth hath a ſpherical tumor 
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or ſwelling according to this dimenſion, is proved by that, becauſe the Sus and 
Stays do fooner by a great deal riſe to thoſe People which live from us towards 
the Eaſt, than to us ; anddo alſo ſooner ſet to them, than to us : But to them 
that dwell from us Weſtwards, contrariwiſe they riſe and ſer later than to us ; 
and indeed according to that proportion of time, which the diſtances of the 
Meridians of thoſe places have from our Meridian. So if two places be ta- 
ken from ours, to wit,the diſtance of one Mer:dian towards the Eait 225 miles ; 
the diſtance of the other 450: then we ſhall find, that in chis place the Sus 
riſeth two hours ſooner than with us; but in the other it riſeth but one 
hour ſooner than in ours. The Argument becomes more clear, if this Theorem 
be of the Suns coming to the Merid#ans of divers places. For indeed 
look what is the account of the diſtance of places from ours, and the ſame will 
be obſerved the account of times which come in between the arrivings to thoſe 
Meridians and ours, or between the Arches of the Eguator intercepted be- 
tween their Mer:dians and ours : which is made evident by the Eclipſes ; for 
theſe things are ſhewed by the Artificial Globe, if we aſcribe a Spherick form 
to the Earth : but other ſhapes thereto applied are very abſurd. 

So now the Spherical form hath as well demonſtrated, as touching the 
latitude, as the longitude of the Earth. 

Yea, but the Spherical formthereof may alſo be proved by the only Lat:- 
tude of the Earth, for indeed all diviſions of the Earth which are made ac- 
cording to the /atitude thereof in divers places , are the Peripheries of the 

laces ; but they paſs through the ſame point of Heaven, to wit, the Po/e of 
| ranes/on near dens to the Polar Star. From theſe two Reaſons we may 
ſolidly infer and prove, that the figure of the Earth is ſpherical. Forit is a 
Geometrical Theorem, which. therefore ought to be demonſtrated by Geome- 
tricians thus ; if any ſolid body be cut in many planes, it matters not how 
paſſing through ſome one point, and all the ſef#:0ns or d:vi/ions be performed 
inthe ſuperficies of the perspbery of the Cycle, that body is ſpherical. 

Here cometh another Reaſon, taken from the ſhadow which the Earth on 
her averſe part to the Sur diſperſeth to the Moos, whereby ſhe ſuffereth an 
Eclipſe : foraſmuchas this ſhadow is conica/ , or like a ſpire of a Steeple , as is 
declared by the obMration of the Moor. 

But if we deal rigidly, the Arguments taken from the ſpherical roundneſ; of 
the Earth, from the viewing and conſideration of the Earth, are theſe follow- 


"Fir from the ſay/ing round the Earth ; becauſe our men of Europe hoiſting 
Sail eight times from ope with a dire Journey to the Weſt and South,even 
unto the ſireights of ellan; afterwards to the Weſt and North ; they re- 
turned again from the Eaſt into Ewrope , and all thoſe appearances hapned to 
them which ariſe from the property of the Globe; which ſurely had not been 


done, if the Earth had not been round. And certainly, upoa the ſuppoſition of 
that figure of the Earth all thoſe Circumnavigations were hed, which 
therefore had not taken ſuch happy ſucceſs, if the form had been other- 


wiſe. | 
Secondly, when either by Sea or Land we take our departure from hi 

Towers and Mountains, tho the lower parts thereof are Tbſconded RP 
and by degrees more and more, till at laſt the yery tags thereof are quite taken 
irom ur ht. - In the ſame manner, when as for a long diſtance we come to 
2 Tower or Mountaio, firſt the top preſenteth. it ſelf toour view, theg-the in- 
feriour parts, till at, laſt through our nearer diſtance the foot thereof is ſeen. 
And this.in of Apparition and Occultation is altogether made according 
to ſuch a proportion, as the ſpherical tumor or ſwelling of, che Earth is able to 
ake ; neither, can, it be explicated by any ather figare,; | The Diagram will 


: 
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k cho + are , that we may draw —_— the em maitnber of rr—_—_ 
rguments taken 4 poſteriori into one ſum, ough they mighthe handled |. rommdiry 

Geemerrically, bur that buſineſs would be et fabon and RE eler? for" of the wth 

it muſt be demonſtrated, that this or that difterent property being pur, that' 

the /zne._is circular P therefore a rownd owl Ew 1s to-de-alfigned to 

the Earth. Becauſe all the appearances as well 


flral , (5 the divers cle- 
vation of the Pole, the divers altitude of the Swn of - thit day in' divers 
Countries, the reaſon of the Shadows, the difference and increaſe of the 
Longeſt days towards the Pole, times of the” rifing and ſerting of the Stars, 
8e. 3 as Terreſtrial, (as the diretion of Navigations, the appearing and 
hiding of ' Towers arid Mountains, the diſtances of Places, the Ports, v, 
Winds 8c.) are moſt commodiouſly declared by that round or ſpherical form 
or figure : neither can another figure be deviſed which can perform that, as it 
is manifeſt by the conſideration of divers figures and forms of Bodies. And 
our artificial Terreftrial Globe fo juſtly repreſents all theſe things, as they 
are really found to be in the Earth : which certainly could not be done, if the 
Earth had any form or figure than that of our armficial Globe, And what 
other form ſoever you ſhall chuſe, there will follow innumerable abfurditics : 
For it is manifeſt, that it is not plain by the appearances hither alledged ; and 
that it-neither can be hollow is clear from this , that the Sun and Stays ought 
firſt then to appear to the weſtern People, than to the Eaftern ,' if it were of 
ſuch a figure; as we ſee the Su rifing firſt to illuminate the Valleys, before 'it 
can give light to the averſe parts of Mountarns. | 7 
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CHAP. IV. 
Concerning the Dimenſion and Magnitude of the Earth. 


He Dimenſion br meaſuring of the Earth comprehends three 'principal The Opinions 
Heads: Firſt, the Longitude or length of the Diameter, of half Dea-'% avers Wik 
meter, that is, of a line from the Superficies to the Center, as alfoof a peri- ing theDimen- 
phery of the Earth, or the Circumference. Secondly , the magnitude of the fon and Mag- 
Superfictes of the whole Earth. Thirdly, the folidneſs or corporeal Dimen- -—— on 
fion of the Earth. But theſe things are ſo contrived together, that one of 
them being known , the other two come to our knowledge by Geometrical 
Inſtruments , becauſe the Earth is a' certain Sphere ; as it is ſhewed in the 
ſecond Chapter. This property is the moſt noble and hard to know , and 
hath exerciſed the moſt- excellent Wits for many” Ages: inſomuch. that ſome 
Men have writtet+ whole Books concerning this matter. - And therefore I 
have thought, thar it would' not-prove ungrateful ' ro rhe Students of Geo- 
metry; if I ſhould fully relate here the Hiſtory of this Dimenſion. . Dio- 
genes Laertius praiſeth Anaximander the Milefuaan , the Scholar of Thales, arerinindr 
that beſides other Affronomical Inwventions , he firſt of all others deſcribed >< inn, - 
the circuit or perimeter of both Land and Sea.' ' But Anaximandey lived 7.1. 
about the year 550 before the Birth! of Chr:ff. The Mathematicians of ſuc- 
ceeding Apes ſeem to have followed his Dimenſion, even until Eratofthenes , +;1s!c. 
boreal Authors make »mentionoof none other ; and therefore 1 judge that 
to be the:Magnitude aligned by Araximander , which Ariftotte hath noted 
in the/end. of his ſecond Book . de: Ceo, ſaying ; ' The Mathematicians alſo, 
which endeavour to'meaſure out\the Magnitude of the World, report that 
the Earth is bounded (in and'girr: with four hundred Stadiums. ' By this 
perimeter, it is nodifficult matterto affign the haff diameter of the hb 
according to Anaximander. But becauſe we can find nothing noted: con- 
cerning Anaximanders lavention , beſides that one place of Drogenes 
| D 2 Laertins 
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Eraethou... Laertius; bis and Eratoſthenes his giligence. is obſcurced,who next after Auax:- 
Fr 07 of undertook this buſineſs with. great applauſe of. all meg :. he lived 
xforeChriſt;and as he was molt converſant in the reſt 
Gendeſigr es > oe 
| £04 £14 44; gory 5 DEC LO 
The eircuit of ur diſcoyered and delivered, that the perimeter or ea. þ of the Earth is 
the Earth. two hundred. fifty thouſand Stzadiwms or Fur ; but others two hundred 
fifty two thouſand , which P/:ny reports to make up three hundred fifteen 
rhouleng Roman. miles , every one of which are thought to be a thouſand 
Accs, * | 
ratoftbenes. Eratofiheves had written three Books of Geography, which by. reaſon of 
f uk a 
—_ the injury of 'time are now not to be found, Sirubo, the famous Geographer, 
cmd, relateth the Contents and' Arguments of each Book : and Clromedes hath 
noted up his'manner which Eratoſthenes uſed for the diſcovery of the Cir- 
cuit of the Earth - in which, what can be wanted, we will hereafter declare. 
For indeed Eratofthenes his menuring forth the Earth, was by many Mathe- 
maticians, eſpecially Hipparchus (a hundred years after Eratoſtbenes) judg- 
ed to ſwerve from the truth; although there is nothing written touch; 
Exgatofthenes his Dimenſion or meaſuring forth the Earth, but thar he added 
rſideries, twenty five thouſand izdiums to the per:meter. But Poſidonius being not 
only a moſt knowing 4ſirovamer and Practitioner , but alſo in every part of 
Philefopby moſt expert, did next after Erazeſthenes enter upon this Dotringy 
a little before the birth of Chr:ft , to wir, in the- time of Cicero and Pompey. 
This man by his Dimenſions found the circumference of the Earth to be two 
clomdes, hundred forty thouſand fladiums, as Cleomedes hath noted ; but 180000 
Strabs. ſtadiums, as Sgrabo hath delivered: whereby eriſerh a great doubt” con- 
cerning the cauſe of this difference between Cleomedes and Sirabo his al- 
lowance ; ſeeing this of Strabo is the truer, although uttered in a few words : 
But C/eomedes his aſſignation of the ſame is far from truth, although he read 
and expounded Poſidonius his Geodeſie to many. Concerning his ſize or man- 
ner, we will ſpeak hereafter. 
But the Dimenſion of Eratofihenes was uſed as yet of many, even to Ptolo- 
my's time, ( the year 144 after Chriſt ) who uſed a Perimeter of 180000 
ſ{adiums., arid affirmed it to be more agreeable to: truth, 'inſomuch 
Theon. that this very Invention was by. Theox aſcribed to him, Ir is gathered thar 
Maris. Marinus a famous Geographer , and by whoſe Writings Prolomy was much 
aided, did attempt ſomething in this bulineſs, as appeared by his Geographical 
Writings of the ſame Piolonyy, | orhs 
Aﬀer theſe times , when, as the ſtudy and proſecution of the Sczences b 
little and litthe vaniſhed away in Greece., nothing was done in this buſineſs, 
neither did the Romans undertake any thing herean. | 
' But the Arabiens and Sarazens having obtained the Empire, or glory of 
other Arts from the Grecsaxs tothemſelves,' ſo likewiſe they left not this part 
of the Ma#hematicks untouched. Foraſmuch (as Svellivs relates: out of 
Abelfedeaan Arabian Geographer , who flouriſhed about: the year of Chriſt 
1300, and whoſe Writings were printed at Rowe ) about the $oo year of the 
Maines King - Chr3ſtian Account, Maimon King of the Arabians, or the Galife of Babylon, 
ao £abls being ſtudious in the Mathrmaricks, foraſmuch as he cormanded the great 
Gragrapy,in conſtruRtion of  Ptolomy' to be turned out of Gree&-into the 4rabian Lan- 
m_ _ ge'y which: is. called by the Arab:avs the HE Ptolowy, This 
ies  Mazmoen, I ſay, having together certain : Mathematicians, 
| 0 epaten withe ee they chats he fri of Amer, enki 
v T0; \ ragk , they Fields of opotamta , 
" under the {ame Meridian proceeding fromthe North to South, until <4 
 Elevationof the Pole had deercaſed one degree, found after an even level,thar 
 . the ſpect or Journey was fifty fix or fifty ſur and a half; from whence it is found 
| thet the Perimeter according to them, is twenty thouſand and fixty , or 
twenty thouſand three hundred and forty Miles. 


From 
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From that time even to our Ageno man hath this; but many Ara- | 
bians have uſed this dimenfiorof their own atitians : But the Lo. The diane 
t5ner, when they began to. bandle Afranomy, uſed that of a8000 Sradrwms 22h 
(which P1olomy had uſed) which 324200 Iattan miles, of 54co Ger Lain. 
mas miles; for 15 German, oribo-lfakan mules, are allotted to ane degree, 
when as there ought ro have beerraſſigned thereto 15 and 4, becauſe abour 38 
Stadiums are given to one German mete; and fo the Perimeter ſhould be 5625 . 
German miles. Butabout wo 49, Snellizs 2 famons Mat bematician, 4. -x5 
Profeflor of z, obſerved uſual Perimeter of the Exrth, or the mag; Selim. 
nicude of one degree defined in'1 5 water, to depend on no;certain demonfira- 
tion, but to be uncertain; therefore with very great induſtry he-ſer upon this 
dimenſion , and ily fniſhed-it , d ing the of. one 
degree inthe Earth to be 28500 Perches or Poles ( one of which 'con- 
rain 12 Rhindlandi(h feet, or 19 Dutch miles )and the whole Perimeter to be 
8640 miles. But hedefines amzle with 1500 Poles, or 18000 Rhindland:/h 
feet. We will now ſpeak concerning the manner of meaſuring the Earth. 

But indeed this Invention depends on the Figure of the Earth, which in the 
foregoing Chaprer we have proved to be Spherrcal : For indeed we conceive 
the Earih to be cut by a Plaio paſſing t the Center. This Seffion or 
D:viſion maketh the greareſt C:rcle of rhe þ : For a Spbere being cut in 
any manner, "the Srf;on is made a Crrcle ; but if it be-cut through the 
Cemter , it ſhall be the yu Circle, and therefore the Perspbery of this 
Circle in the Superfictes of the Earth, ſhall be the Gircarmferente, Circuet, and 
T_—_ - -9——do Andthis work ds ef inneth from the 
magnitude of this Pers - becauſe there ers or Circamfe- | 
mw as others sf oiled in the mind, into three hundred and  nkogr pt 
degrees,(a5 hath been faid in the ſecond Chap.) but indeed we catnot perform Phi 61 
ehe magnirude of the whole Periphery,” andtherefore rho-Problem- is thither degrees. * 
re ;that we may find out the magnitude of.one degrees other part ig the 
known meaſure. For example ; the magnitude'of half a þ ers the neceſſity 
of which alſo meets in other Problems. Andiwe' take the Periphery of the 
Eartb'for the moſt part to be that of the Meridfran Grrele, becaule this is more 
eafily;” and with lefs occaſion of errour,. determihed by our own place, and by 
the North or Polar Star, or other means, which we will dectare in the Three 
and+wemtieth Chapter. C.mOC f 


Thrfirft' mean or way which the' Arabians ,: and other Mithematicians 
PB Ih 19-237 have uſed. * © 

Let the Hori#=zon therefore of our Terreſtrial: Meridian (which lieth juſt un- 
der the Celeitiata bed, and is concentricat'thereto) be Hh, Rss; let the 
Periphery ABCD, R the Centey of 'the Earvb;; _—__—_ B the Vertex, Or $ce Scheme. 
ſupreameſt point over our heads ; the Pole of the Earth A lying under the Ce- 
leſtial ; the Elevation of the Pole above the: Horizon ſhall be A Hah: Let us 
now take another place in the ſame Mer:4:an AB CD orG, lying under the 
ſame ab cd, the Veriexg, the Hor:zonfFREeT. Letherenow the Eleva- 
tion of 'the Pole be exactly obſerved in the place B, viz. a hor a H ; alſo of the 
place G, to wit fa; orF A; and let F A be taken away from HA, and there- 
mainder is H F, towhich the FrcbB G intercepted berween the places, is c- 
qual.” After thar the interval or ſpace berween B G muſt be meaſured accu- 
rately in a certain meaſure. For example ; how many Perches or Poles it 
may<ontain , orhow many mzles ? For theſe ſhall. be correſpondent to the 
ArchB'G.. And by the Go/den Rule, as BG isto ABGed the 360 degrees ; 
ſo theſpace or interval found out, or the Perches or Mites are to the Perches 
or Mites of the whole Perimeter A BGCD, or as the Arch BG is to one 
degree, ſo the Perches or Miles found are tothe Perches or Mites which are 
due to one degree. 

Note, if your pleaſure be not to meaſure the interval B G thus , but to fol- 
low the vulgar determination, then according to that way the quantity muſt be 
Slermined As for example; that to i degree 15 ſuch miles anſwer , as be- 
tween B G may be 10,tSc. Exarple; 
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Elevation of - Example; B London, where the Elevatiowof the Pole: Ar H, ah, is 51: de- 
the Poleat  gyces 32 minutes. LetGbe Hartford lying 'under:the ſame; Meridian with 
"=> London, the Elevation of whoſe Pole a f, wt; is'51: degrees 54 minwes ; 
therefore f h, or BG'is 29 minutes, But the-diſtance: berween on and 
Hartford is 10 Engliſh miles,or 1 3375 Rhinlandiſh Perches of 12 foot : there» 
fore as 29 minutes ate to bo minutes, 1o 9; tor9: Halland miles : theretore-19 
Holland miles make one degree in the circumference of the Earth. Or the 
interval B Gis accounted tobe 74 German mites, a German mile being rec- 
koned'to be 1900 Rhinlandiſh Perches : therefore let it be wrought thus ; as 

The Elevation 2.cy parts are to 60," ſo 1s 74 to 15 ſuch German miles. « Soat Prague the Ele- 

bf the Pole at : . & L, a . = 4 

Proges vation of the Pole is 50 degrees and 6 minutes ; at Lincinm it is 48 degrees ,, 
and 16 minuter: the difference of B G ſhall be ohe- degree and 5o minutes ; and 
it is thought to be diſtant 26 German miles ; therefore the Perimeter was 5105 
miles, and the whole Circuit of the Earth is 5400 miles. 


The ſecond manner of Eratoſthenes, 


rratoftbenes's Let there agairt be two places of the Earthin the ſame Meridian ; let, B be 

wn. page the City Alexandria in Egypt, ler G be Syene, another City of Egypt ,- under 

vout the ®- the Tropick of Cancer ; let now the ſaine places in one and the ſame day , in 

magnitude of the fall ſouthing>of the Sun, when he comes; into the Meridian line na bed, 

me Earth the diſtance from the Verticles by be obſerved by a Quadrant, '' Ler at, Alex- 

' andriainthe dayof the Solflite;.21 of June $6 or GF beobſerved,: 4; of the 

Pertpbery, or 7 4rgrees 1% minutes : but in.dyene let there.be no diſtance; the 

Sun hangeth perpendicularly over their heads; therefore BG ſhall be the, 4rc/ 

intercepted between thoſe two places. +; And becauſe the diſtance put-is 5000 

Stadiums,” therefore according to the Geldev Rule, it ſhall be, as 7 degrees;, 

12'partsto one Zegtee,' (or 45:55 to:4;7, or'as5- to 36) fo-5000 to 694k Stads- 

ums, which are requiſite forone* e ; Oras4715to 50, oras 1. togo,ſoggoo 

to 250000 Stadinss of 'the whole Periphery ABCD according tothis mea- 

ſure. | Yet ſecing there are;divers:ways to take the Meridzan Altitude of-che 

Sun, and the diſtance from theertical point g b, Eratofiheyes wrought \it. by 

a hollow Spherrent Scioterich or Sundial, which they called Scaphey, where 

the Style Bx ſheweth the Vertex' o xz, but the Rad:ws or beam of the Syp ter- 

minaitng the ſhadow of the Style or Pin, marks out B z how-much:the.diltance 

of the Suu ob from the Vertex 7 degrees 12 firſts at Alexandria, But in the 

City Syene, the Style G x makes Fa, 4a that day ; becauſe o the Suntang- 

eth perpendicularly over it, and therefore there is nodiſtance of the Sun then, 

becauſe therefore the Angle B.xziis equal to the Angie. b x o, whoſe weaſure 

is Bo, orBZz: thereBo isequaktoB2 7 degrees 12 firſt minutes, or 55:0 the 
Periphery. Theother things are performed-as it hath been ſaid. \ 1 


The third manner of Poſidonius. - ..: 


Poſidexius's Let two places BG be under the ſame | Meridian... Poſidonius . took. B 
manner uſed Rhodes, and G the City Alexandria in Egypt: let the Altitude of ſome, Star 
vicade,fcc. of 12 theſe two places, when it cometh into the Merid;an, above the Horizon , 
the Earth. Andthatin the ſame day, or in divers days, which/matters-got at; all,-| Poſ- 
donius took the ſhining Star Canobus , which is of tbe fir, 'magnitude in Ar- 

Sce Scheme. 9090 Favs; but this Stay did not riſe above the Horizon of Rhodes h HS, but 
id only touch the Horizon inS ; yet it was elevated: aboye.the Horizon of 
Alexandria F R tin the Arch t $ {5 part of the whole, Per;phery, or. 7\-de- 

rees 30 minutes. Therefore the diſtance.of. the Arch T5, that. is B G, ſhall 

7 6 hay 30 minutes unto 1 degree, or as 27 part unto 477; ; that is, '@s - 1 

to48, ſo 5000 to 240000 Stadiums of the whole Perimeter.of the Earth, ac- 

cording to theſe Hypotheſes of Poſidonins. © | } S464 


Pg 
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The fourth manner or way of Snellius. 


Becauſe in the former ways we have taken gone BG lying under the $:#"s way 
ſame Meridian, and yet the places fit for this buſineſs may lye under divers wengon and 
Meridiavns, therefore we thought jt requiſite that an example, and that of magnitude of 
Snellizs , ſhould be alſo concerning this caſe here ed. TIER. 
Let therefore ABCD be the Meridian of Alrmaria; B Alcmaria it 
ſelf, the E/rvation of the Pole ha 52 degrees 40% minutes ; the diſtance from 
the Pole B A 37 degrees, 19 minutes, 30 rag ub 
Ler the other place be Þ Bergenapſome, the Meridian APV V the diſtance See Schene. 
from the Pole , that is the Complement of the Elevatias (51 degrees, 29 mi- 
wutes,) AP is 38 degrees, 3+ minutes : therefore P G a Ferpendicular Line 
being drawn to A BG, the difference of the dillances fromthe Pole'is BG, 71 
minutes, 30 ſeconds, or 1 degree, 11 minutes, 30 ſecqnds. 
Moreover, Szelliaxs by a laborious Geodeſie or Earth-mecting, found the di- 
ſtance of Aicmaria from Bergen BP, to be 34710 Rhindlandiſb Perches,and 
the Angle of Poſition P BG, tobe 11 degrees, 26 minutes, 2 ſeconds. There- 
fore in the Triangle trait angled PB G, the Hypotenuſe BP, and the Angie 
BPG is given; therefore by the Problem of the ſecond Chapter, BG is 
found 34018 (for which Szel[zus takes 33930; for he detrafts 88 Perches 
from the Stations of the Elevations of the Pole.). But the Arcb BG 715 
ſcruples is the difference of the Elevation of the Pole, therefore as 71: mi- 
nutes is to x degree or bo minutes, fois 33930 (or 34018) to 28473 Perches 
for one degree, oraccording to the number 28500, or 19 miles. 
They which underſtand $herical Trigonometry, from the given AB, AP, the 
Angle ABP, may find the Arch BP to be 1 degree, 14 minutes; which 
when they are equal with 34710 Perches, 1 degree ſhall be <qual to the Per- 
cbes, or of 18 miles, and $, But the cauſe that this number differeth from 
that of S#eles, is firſt, that Suelizs did not take the very points of the Tow- 
ers BP, by which he obtained the Augie G BP, for the knowing the Elrva- 
tions of the Pole ; bur he took the places a little diſtant from them : Notwith-, 
| ſanding no mas can doubt but the ſame may be found to be the Altitude of the Agog 2 
Pole. The other cauſe is, that he taketh the Lizes BG, BP, P G as ſtrait, 
which nevertheleſs are not ſtrait, although this diſcord may ſeem to make 
little or no difference of any moment. But let Szel/izs his quantity of a de- 
gree of 28500 Perches be taken ( mine of 28300 Perches) his makes 19 4+: | 
miles, ( mine 18% miles) the Perimeter or Circuit according to Snellins, 
ſhall be 10260060 Perches, 123120000 feet, or 8640 Holland miles. 


The fifth manner, being the firft Terreſtrial way of meaſuring the Earth. 


The three following manners or ways are TrereSrialpariening the work The 6ſt Te 
without the Heaven or Meridian Line. Let BP be the Altitude of the Tow reftrial way 
er ; this is to be ſoughr out in « Land-meaſuring way : then let Ps be the di- |, | 
ſtance of the moſt remote term from whence the Tower may be ſeen. And al- rde.ec.of the 
though Ps be not 2a Fra: Line, yet becauſe it is the leaſt part of the Pers Et 
ac of the whole Earth, therefore it is taken for a ffrait /ine; and the 

riangle trait angled BP 5, in which by the given BP, Ps, the Ang/e BsP 
is found; to whom BRs is equal, whoſe meaſure is the Arch SP. There- 
fore as this Arch is ro ane , foPs the found difexce , is to the quantity See Scheme. 
of one degree. Asfor Example; let BP the Altitude be 480 Paces, and let 
the d:flance P's of the pornt s, which endeth the Sight, be 4000 Paces, or 


” 


10 German miles : let it be wrought according to the Problem of 
the ſecond Chapter. As P's 40000 paces are to BP 480 paces, ſo the whole 
Sine 2 0000000 js 10 13904, the Tangent of the Angle BS ÞP, or SRP, or of 
the Arcb SP, to wit, 41 mizutes ; therefore as 41 minutes are to 60 m- 
_—y ſo 40000 paces are tO 59000 paces, that is about 15 miles for x 

egree. 


Or 
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Or the Diameter PR may be found without the Tab/e of Sines, or with- 
' out the finding the Perimeter: For as BP isto P'S, foPS is to PR; as 
480 is to 40000, ſo 4ooog is to 3333333 paces for the half Diameter 
R P. | 


The ſixth manney of meaſuring the Earth, being the ſecond Terreſtrial ,oith- 
| out the knowledge of the diſtance. 


The ſecond But truly the ſame half Diameter R P ſhall alſo be concluded in this man- 

terreſtrial) ner: Let BP be the high Towey, to wit, the Plummer being let down from 

ring he Earch- the Hole, the height 'thereof may be found to be 109 paces. Or if the height 
of the Mountain'P B be known by another Geodeſie, or ſurveying 4008 paces, 
afterwards the Inſt-ument being applied in the top of B, let the Arg/e of the 
laſt Sight be found'P BS, 88 degrees, 37 minutes: Therefore B RS ſhall be 
one degree, 23 minutes. 

Out of the Canon of Sines, let the Sine of 88 degrees, 37 minutes, be 
taken, and let this be ſubtracted from the whole Sine 10000000. And let it be 
diſpatch'd thus : as the remainder is to the S;ne of 88 degrees, 37 minutes, 
ſo BP of 1:00paces isto the half Diameter SR in paces. 


The ſeventh manner, being the third Terreſtrial. 
The third ter- This way or manner ſhall ſeem more accurate then the former ways, and 
rag } ſhall appear more applicable to the practice, taking two mountains or herghts, 
the magnirude of whom, not the height but the diſtance may be known, which may be tound 
of the Earth. (Zeodetically,. or by the Art of Surveying. Let BP be one Altitude of the 
Mountain, Tower, &c. $ T the other height ; let T P be the diſtance of five 
Sce Scheme. German miles ; let the Ang/e BT R 89 degrees, 55 minutes, be found by the 
Inſtrument, andin the other Mounta:n T B R 89 degrees, 55 minutes. The 
Angle P RS ſhall be —_— minutes (becauſe the three Angies T,B,R, are. e- 
uated to two ſtrait Angles, 180 __ ' wherefore according to the Golden 
ule, Work, as 20 degrees are to bo degrees ; ſo 5 miles to 15 miles for 1 
degree. | | 
Theſe aro the principal manners and ways of me.iſuring the Earth: For b 
the found out meaſure of 1 degree, the whole Perimeter, Diameter , Superfi- 
cies and Solidity is found out. | 
Becauſe according to Sneliizs , the Perimeter is 8640 Holland miles, or 
10260000 Rhindlandiſh Perches, or 123125000 feet : therefore by the Pro- 
blem of the ſecond Chapter, the Perimeter of the Earthis found to be 10884 
miles, or 1633190 Perches, or 19598300 feet. The Supeyficzes of the 
Earth 18811353} ſquare Hand miles. | 
And the whole So/idity is4095683 1 512 Cubick miles. 
The calculati- But becauſe the calculation by German miles is more uſual, 15 of which 
——_—_ makes 1 degree, therefore theſe may be uſed, but upon this condition, that 
ul ſuch miles may be underſtood, of which 15 may make 19 Holland miles, or 
that 1 mile may contain tgoo Rhindlandifh Perches. 

Therefore the Per:phery of the Earth ſhall-be 5400 ſuch miles, the half 
Diameter 860, the _— 9278181-fquare miles, the Nolidity ſhall be 
265693 84 Cubick miles. | rofl te 
The Italian Yet the Italian miles are the moſt commodious, 60 of which are. allowed 
miles moſt "to x degree; for ſo 1 mile fittingly anſwereth one minute of a degree. But 
commodiout- fych-an Ntalianmile ought to be underſtood, , which may contain 475 Rhind- 
landiſh Perches ; fo the Circuit of the Earth ſhall be 21600 ſuch m4les, the 


Reaſors ſhew-44alf Drameter:3440 miles. Theſe things being thus expounded, > we muſt al- 
the differing ledge and bring ither the cauſes why the frocchenefed dimenſions or meaſu- 
Ke dImcn- 


Soda af he > ings of Authors may ſo differ, and what is wanting in every one of. them. 
Earthaccorg- © IN the firſt manner of dimenſions theſe things occur ; Firſt, That an Errour 
ing cothe 4r4- may be committed in taking the e/evatron of the Pole. .,: Secondly,that 4 doubt 
- and 9- may be made concerning places under the ſame Meridian, Thirdly, 'that the 
maticia, @Qiſtance may not be declared diſtintly : And becauſe the Arabians uſed this 


manner, 
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manner, therefore the things that are deſired in their dimenGen , are theſe : 
Firſt, the exa quantity or greatneſs bf' their m/e, ( whi Sccording to Ak 
fragants is 4000 Cubit;) as unkiown to us. Secondly, the Arabrians have 
not ſhewed to us the places, whoſe Elevations they took, and therefore we 
cannot make further ſearch concerning their diligence. Thirdly, neither did 
they demonſtrate their manner by which they meaſured. 

In Eratoſthenes's dimenſion theſe things deſerve corretion. Firſt, that to 
the Arch found Bz of 7 degrees, 12 minutes, he did not 2dd 15 minutes , for 
the Arch intercepted between the Radins Solu X Z, which was to be taken; 
Secondly, that he did not prove Jyene and Alexandria to lye under the ſame 
Meridian. Thirdly, that the term of the Shadows cannor be exactly noted; 
and beſides, that the places abour Syene , even to 150 Stadiums, have this 
property, that the S;y/e is without a ſhadow. Fourthly, that he took the di- 
{tance between Jyene and Alexandria, according to the opinion of the Vulgar 
ſort, which negleQeth, and hath no care of exactneſs ; neither can the magni- 
tude of the ſtadiums be certainly maniteſt unto us. 

In Poſidonins his manner theſe blemiſhes are judged to be ; Firſt, that be 
thought Canobns was not lifted up above the Hor: zon of Rhodes , whenas not- 
withitanding it may be elevated 2 degrees above it. Sarely he could not know, 
that it exatly touched it. Secondly, that he determined the diſtance berween 
Rhodes and Alexandria by conjectures and common journeys. Thirdly, that 
his ftadiaſm, or meaſure of a ftadrum, is not ſufficiently determinate. Fourth- 
ly, becauſe it may be doubtful whether Alexandria and Rhodes lye under the 
ſame Meridian, Ge. | 

In the Terreſty#al manners of meaſuring the Earth, there is this defet : 
Firſt, that in the exa&t meaſuring of His, a fault may eaſily be committed, 
Secondly, the furthermoſt point of the Sight cannot be known accurately,both 
becauſe of the refractions, as alfo for the weakneſs of the eyes. 

It may ſuffice to have ſpoken thus much concerning the greateſt Circuit of 
the Earth, its half Diameter, Superficies, and: Solrdity. We might, if it 
were a ſimilar Body, by the ſolidity of the Earth, judge of its werght : but 
becauſe parts of a different weight, whoſe proportion is hidden from us, are in 
it ; therefore its weight cannot, but by a conceived ſuÞpolition, be determin- 
ed. ; 


It is worthy obſervation, that the half Diameter of the Earihis the mea- The huir pix. 


ſure of all Celeftial diemenfions, as well in aſbgning the diſtances of the Planets ——_ of the 
ns 


magnitude. So we ſay that the Sus is diſtant from the. Earth ubout 1200 half Grief a. 


from the Earth, and from themſelves, as in numbring and computing their 


D:iamerers, the Moon 40, ©&c. R 
But ſeeing in Geography we do not only conſider the great Circles of the 
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menſ1ons. 
The diſtance 
& the Sun 


Earth, as the Equator, fc. but alfo the Parallels of the —_— Therefore and Mooa 
we muſt likewiſe determine how many mes or perches anſwer one degree in —_ 


every Parallel. Wehave taken the accounting of the Perches out of Snel- 
lis, but I my ſelf have reckoned up the m/es ; to wit, 1900 Perches for a 
German mile ; 1500 for a Belgick or Holland mile : 475 for an Italian mile. 
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A TABLE of the Quantity of one Degree in 
every Parallel. 


The Degrees in which the Parallels are diftant from the Equator, or the 
Elevation of the Poles of the Parallels. 
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CHAP. V. 


HE Pythagorical motion, or tarning the Earth about, as with a t>heel The Pxrbagers- 
Ts ſhaking) is the cauſe of very ING P34 4 
prar ances to the Copernicans opinion, ſeeing that without it the cauſe of 

every place would have a perpetual conſtancic of theſe. But indeed there is no 7 Celeftia) 
property or quality of the Earth, concerning which there can be greater diſ- 
putations, ith that not very long ago it hath ſuffered the Cenſure of the Charch 
of Rome. Yet becauſe to many men it ſeemeth likely to be true, that ſuch a 
motion of the Earth may be given, thereforel will endeayour briefly to unfold 
the ſame. . 

It is not unknown to any of the yery Vulgar ſort, that the Sun, Moon, and The Motion 
all the Stars of Heaven appear every day, that is, in the ſpace of 24 hon s to of the Sen, 
be moved from Eaſt to Welt, and commonly to return to the ſame 2 of nap. 
Heaven, It muſt therefore needs be that either they are really moved, or that appearaxces. 
we are moved, and that our motion or moving be imputed to the Stars : For 
if two things change their diſtance, one of them at leaſt was moved ; which 
principle is moſt manifeſt. 

That the Earth ſtandeth fill, and that the Stars with the Heavens are mo- The opinion of 
ved, was, andis yet, the common opinion of Aſtronomers , which are called therrolomaicn; 
Ptolomaians, or of fuch as follow the DoQrine of Ptolomy ; yet the Pytha. 4 Prbecee- 

oreans long ago maintained that the $.ars held their place conſtantly without 4 gon 
ing from thence , and that the Earth was rouled and wheeled about its the Sarge. 
Center ; one of whom was the famous Ariftarchus of Samos, who for his de» 
fending this Opinion, was by his Adverſary accuſed of propnaming and viola- 
ting Relegion, before the moſt famous and ſevere Bench of the Areopagites , 
but he was nevertheleſs quitted by the ſentence of thoſe moſt ſincere Judges. 
Yet this Opinion found but few Abettors, infomuch that many Ages it was as 
it were buried in oblivion : ſo that there was no mention in Schools made there- 
of, until ſuch time that eminent Aſtronomer Copernicus, ſome two or three A- The opinion of 
ges paſt made it famous, and fo prevailed therem, that very many excellent coraca; 
Aſtronomers imbraced this Opinion, and confirmed it with ſundry Arguments therein. 
and Reaſons ; among whom not long ſince flouriſhed Kepler the Emperour's 
profeſt Mathematic:aw, and Galileus of Galilee the Italian Mathematician 
to the grand Duke of Tuſcany or Florence, and Lansbergius Belga., And be- 
cauſe there is a twofold motion of the heavenly Bodies perceived by us; the 
firſt whereof is, whereby all the Stars, as well fixed, as Planets, ſeem with 
al time, ro wir, in 24 Hors to be carried round about the Earth, and to 
rite, and keep their ſouthing and ſetting : The ſecond motion is , that which 
is called proper, whereby the Planets are obſerved with a different or diverſe 
motion, as alſo are the fixed Stars to be carried from Weſt to Eaſt. The Pto- 
lomatans affirm that both theſe mot;ons are in the Stars themſelves, or their 
Orbs : But the Copernicans aſcribe that firſt motron not to the carrying abour 
of the Earth only from one place to another, but to the yr | and turning 
about of it remaining in her own place, about her own Ax:/, from Weſt to 
Eaſt, (ſuch as is ſeen tobe implanted in all the Stars :) yet they acquit the 
fixed Stars, as alſorthe Sun from the aforeſaid ſecond motion, and attribute the 
apparent enot5on of theſe to the carrying of the Earth about the Swy,and to the 
inclination of the Axil, notwithſtanding they leave the ſaid ſecond wotron to 
the reſt of the Planets. Forſooth they deny the Sz» to be a Planer, but place 
the Earth in his ſtead : and they prefer the Sun into the Prolomaran place of 
the Earth, to wit, the Center of the whole World , foraſmuch as that is the 
cauſe which maketh the Earth, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury to 
turn round abour. 


E 2 Theſe 
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Theſe are the Reaſons of thu Opinion. 
of the greax _ 1» Becauſe ſo great is the number of the Sfars which ſeem to perform their 
number of the C:ycurt in 24 hours about the Earth, and this appearance may be declared by 
Stars which the motion of the Earth, only remaining in her place ; therefore it is more a+ 
form the cir- greeable to reaſon to determine this motion, rather then that ; inſomuch as 
cuitin2q when weſit ina Ship, and ſayling nearer to a Station or Harbour of many 
Ships, which in the mean while Gem asit were to approach or ſayl tous, yet 
we do not aſcribe a motion or ſayling to them. And ſeeing nature doth 
in no caſe work by many things , that which ſhe can perform with a 
few ; it is likely in this bufne alſo that that is ſo obſerved and kept by 
her, 
of the fwift 2, Becauſe the ſwiftneſs of that motion of the S!ars would be incredi- 
nary * ble; and ſuch as would ſurpaſs all our imagination : for ſeeing that they 
' are diſtant from the Earihalmoſt an infinite ſpace , and that moſt vaſt c;y. 
cuit ought to be run in one 1mute of an hour ; at leaſt, that they ſhould 
be carried through 100000 miles. Contrariwiſe, if this motion ſhould be 
aſcribed to the Earth, ſhe remains ſtill in her place, neither need we to fear 
— leaſt ſwiftneſs, becauſe ſhe is turned about her own Axi/ as a 
beeh. 
The vaſineſs 3, There accrues a ne force to this Argument, if we compare the 
of the Celeſtial 11uge Vvaſtneſs of the Celeſtial Bodies with the Body of the Earth : tor ſec- 
red wich the ing that the Sw at leaſt is 200 times- bigger then the Earth; but the fixed 
body of the F; ys are in a manner 1000 times bigger; to what man can it not be made more 
_ probable , that the Earth is turned about itsown Ax:/ by a natural motion, 
than that ſo huge Celeſtial Bodies ſhould be moved from place to place? 
Of the ſolidity 4. Becauſe all the moſt famous Aſtronomers being compelled with Tycho 
of theveletfial Byahe by the appearances of the Stars, tc. do now deny that the Celeitral 
ing ro 7jcho Orbs are ſolid and hard, which appearances the ancients uſed for proving the 
Brahe, more eaſie ſuppoſition of the motion of the Szars; therefore the carrying or 
wheeling of them about the Earth, ſeemeth more incredible. Yea, they deny 
the Ords to be ſolid, becauſe if theſe were ſo, a mutual penetration of the 
Orbs muſt needs be granted, ſeeing that ſome Planets are found frequently in 
the Sphere of ſome other, 
Noreaſonfor $5, No reaſon can be given why the Stars can be moved about the Earth, 
———_— when as contrariwiſe there may ſome reaſon be given, why the Zarih and the 
the Earth, Teſt of the Planets may be moved about the Sun, 
Of the Pole 6, Neither is the Pole nor Ax:/ real, about which the Stars are determined 
aud Axi. tobe moved : contrariwiſe in the Earth there is both Pale and Ax:/. 
The ſayling, of 7+ Becauſe the ſay/ing of Ships from Weſt to Eaſt is more eaſie, than from 
Ships from Eaſt to Weſt: For out of Europe into the ' Indies they ſayl in about four 
mn months; when as in their retura home it is about ſix months. And this is be- 
than from Cauſe in their Voyage thither they are carried or moved into the ſame point 
Eaſt ro Weſt..with the Earth; but in their return they are moved or carried into the 
contrary. | 
From the mo- $8. Becauſe all the Celeſtzal + 4g rang > » the riſing and ſetting of the S/avs, 
ving of the the increaſe or lengthning of the days, tc, may be evidently declared, if we 
oy =_ maintain the Zarih to be moved > But moſt eſpecially the commodiouſneſs and 
ances,fec. may NEceflity of this Hypotheſes is ſeen in thoſe admirable properties of-the P/a- 
be declared. gets, to explicate which the. Profomarcks are compelled to invent many C:r- 
cles, Epicycles, and Ecceutricks without any reaſon : But the Copernicans do 
ſo. derive them from the ſecond motion of the Earih about the Sun with eaſic 
labour , inſomuch that thereby they can make the cauſe.of them manifeſt, and 
ſo eaſie, that the very unlearned' may underſtand them 4 to wit, firſt , why 
the Planets may ſeem ſometimes to be retrograte or go. backwards, and in- 
deed Saturn oftner and longer than Jupiter, Faditer than Mars,t9c, ſometimes 
to be carried with a ſwifter motion, and ſometimes to be ſtationary. 2ly, Why 
Venus and Mercury can never the whole night long be ſeen.zly,Why Venus can 
never depart any greater diſtance from the Sun than vo degrees, but Mercury no 


greater 
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greater then thirty degrees, and therefore thoſe two Planets can never be 
lcen to be oppoſite to the Sun. Fourthly , why Venus in the evening of 
=_ ſame day after the Sun and in the morning before the Sun, may be 
cen. 

I forbear to _ hither any more appearances ; but they are the principal, 
from which I think an Argument of greateſt moment may be fercht for this 
Motion of the Earth; when as by this Motion of the Earth they may be fo 
commodiouſly declared, that it ſhould rather be admired , if the Earih could 
not be moved by ſuch evident appearances. 

Theſe are the eaſier Arguments by which the Copernicans would evince the 
motion of the Earth, which although they be not demonſtrative, yet they 
make this hypothefis more probable , than that which determines the Heaven 
to be moved : for one of them muſt needs be admitted. 


But theſe Reaſons which ſome men(to wit,the Ptolomatans) alledge to the The Reaſons of 


contrary, are eaſily diſſolved ; which are theſe : Firſt, that the Earth is un- CO, 


25 


fitting for motions by reaſon of its ponderofity. Secondly, that the parts of the Earth, = 


the Earth are naturally moved with a ffrait motion to the Center ; therefore a tbe Proloni- 


circular motion 1s contrary to the nature thereof. Thirdly , if the Earth ** 


ſhould be moved, a ſtore caſt down from a Towey could not fall to the foot 
thereof. . Fourthly, a &uHet ſhot out of a piece of Ordnance towards the Eaſt, 
at ſome mark, it could not come home to it or hit it, if the mark with the 
whole Earth were moved towards the Eaſt, or at leaſt the hitting the 
mark ſhould be more ſwift, than if the &u/et were ſhot towards the Eaſt. 
Fifthly, neither the Towers nor buildings could ſtand ſtedfaſt, but would fall 
by reaſon of that motion of the Earth ; neither could men be without giidi- 
neſs, by reaſon of the whirling about of the Earth. Sixthly, becauſe we ſee 
that the Stars change their place, but not the Earth. Seventhly, becauſe 
the Earth is in the ter of the World, but the Cemter is not moved. Ejght- 
ly, _ the holy Scriptures do confirm the ſtability or ſtedfaſtneſs of the 
arth. 


Yet indeed the Copernicans to theſe Arguments uſe to anſwer after this man- The —_— 
oloma3ans 
of the aniwered by 


ner. To the firſt they Anſwer, denying the whole Earth to be _— for - 
ſame kind) and ſuch a heavineſs is alſo diſcovered in the parts of the Sun and *®xcopeican 


ponderoſity is a tendency of the parts to their whole homogeneous 


warm, and yet notwithſtand:ng neither the Sun nor Moon is | ſaid to be 
eavy. 

To the ſecond they Anſwer , That that right motion of the parts of the 
Earth, not of the whole Earth, and the c:rcular motion thereof, doth nor 
hinder the ſtrait carrying of thoſe parts, which is evidenced by the parts of 
the Sun and Moon. 

To the third Argument they reply in a threefold manner : Firſt, that ſuch 
heavy things are not-primarily carried to the Center of the Earth,and therefore 
are born by a very ſhort line to the ſuperfices rhereofas Iron tendeth not to the 
Center of the Loadftone,but to the Loadſtone, Secondly, the whole Ary cleaverth 
to the Earth, and is moved together with her ; therefore all ſuch heavy things 
being thrown together —— this circular motion, and are moved as 
it werein a Vellel. And Thirdly, 
monſtrated, that if any thing be caſt 
is alſo moved with that motion of the mioved body ; as for example, a ſtone 
thrown down from the top of the Maſt of a Ship moved moſt ſwiftly , is ne- 
vertheleſs not left by the Ship, but falls down to rhe foot of the Maſt; and 
from the foot of the Aft a bullet being ſhor: ndicularly out of a hand- 
CO again perpendicularly : therefore the alledged ObjeQion is nothing 
worth. WR : 

| vu the fourth Reaſon , they anſwer in the ſame manner as unto the 
third, s 

To the fifth they ſay, That ſome ſuch thing hath nv place, becauſe the wo» 
710n is equal, neither Jorh itdaſh againſt another : and the buildings as 
it were heavy bodies and homogeneous, or of like ro the Earth, are moved as 

in 


aſſendus by frequent experience hath de- The _y 
a moved body, that which is fo caſt $&/"** 
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ina Ship ; for we find in a Ship moved very ſwiftly, or ſlowly, the bodies ſet 
aria elerrinans mer overtroms yea Cups and pots full of Wine, or other 
liquor, ſhed nothing thereof at all. 

To the /axth we ſay, That the change of the Stars place is not perceived, 
but we find the change of their ſituation in reſpe@ of our ſelves 5 but this mu- 
tation of polition may be obſerved and be, whether we be moved with the 
Earth, or the Stars be moved, we being ſtedfaſt , or alſo both we and the 


Stars. 


ME. the "x ObjeQion, both the major and minor propoſition is falſe, or at 
To the ezghth they reply, Firſt, that the Zoly Seripiure in phyſical or natu- 

ral things doth ſpeak according to appearances and the capacity of the Vul- 

gar ; forexample, when the Moon with the Sur is called a great /ight, becauſe 

@f the Avon. It WAS to give light to the Night, whenas indeed the Moon is not 
great in reſpe of the Srars and Earth, neither hath ſhe any light of her own 

proper nature, or doth ſhe give light in all Nights to the Earth. So the 

of theSuw. Sereprure faith, that the Sun goeth to the extreameſt part of the Zarrh, and 
that he returneth to that end again, when as notwithſtanding there is no ſuch 

end or furthermoſt part. So in the book of Fob, a plane and ſquare figure is 
attributed to the Earth, under whom PiBars are ſet, upon which it leaneth ; 

which indeed muſt not at all be fo underſtood, as the very Vulgar well know. 

There might more places be alledged hither ; but thefe are ſufficient : For 

the holy $criptures were not given to us, —_—_ to play the Philoſephers, 

but to praQice Piety. Secondly, certain placesof Scripture are wont to be al- 

ed, which ſpeak not concerning the immobility thereof, but concerning its 

vY and durance, as that place which we have brought hither out of 

Thys have we briefly declared of what ſort the motion may be, which the 

C cans aſcribe to the Earth, of which a more exquiſite Ication Is 

uſually given in m— But that being ſuppoſed, all thoſe things are to 

be applicd tothe Earth, which are wont to be conſidered in a Globe turned 

re 4zil, round about, to wit, the Ax:i/ about which it is turned is one of the Diame- 
ho =" ters : the Poles are the extremities or two permts, which are not moved : 
of the Globe. the greater circle or periphery , according to which the circumrotation or 
wheeling about is made, and its parallels, Now let us ſee concerning 
the ſwiftneſs of that motzoy. The firſt motzon by which the Earth is turned 
round about his Ax:i}, cannot be ſeen and conſidered in the whole Earth at 
of the zarth; ONCC, but In divers places it is alſo different, to wit, how much the nearer the 
irs difference, place is to the Eguator , with ſo much the greater ſwiltneſs and ſpace it 
(wifneſs,c 15 moved; but the greateſt moron is in the places that lie in the Equator, For 
indeed, becauſe every place of the Earth in twenty four hours, is rouled about 

by taYows of a whole periphery, to wit, by 360 degrees ; therefore the ſpace 

of ane is found. If 360 be divided by 24, the quotient is fifteen , which 

are ſo many degrees. Theſe are the degrees, by which the place lying in the 

Equator, or without it, is turned about in one hour ; but they make , if the 

place lye in the q tenpal ane hundred tweaty five German miles , whence ſhe 

will be turned in four minutes of an hour through one degree, that is fifteen 


Myles, 

 Rut the places lying without the Equator towards cither of the Poles, are 
in the ſpace of the fame howr wheeled about by ſo many degrees , but ſuch as 
are much lefs ; forſooth the reaſon is the ſame between the fwiftneſs of the 


| pla the ſigns of the Arches 
The aitance BY Which thoſe places are diſtant from the Pole : for example, the diſtance of 
of Anfterden Amfierdam from the, Equator, or the elevation of the Fole , is 52 degrees, 


tor _—_ 4 61037. Let us take one place to be in the*Equator, whoſe diſtance 
Polc, \ the Potr is goidegrees, his/ign is 100000, But the place under the Egqua- 
for yn four minutes 15 carried 
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ſo fifteen to nine miles, or as 225 to 135 miles ; therefore Amſterdam every 
hour by this motion is carried through 135 miles. 

But the diſcovery of this is much eaſier by the Table, which we have ſet in 
the end of the foregoing Chapter : For the drvifron of 360 degrees bein 
made by twenty four hours, we find that any place every hour is mov 
through fifteen degrees of his own Circle, and therefore that it is moved 
through one degree in four minutes. If we therefore enter that Table with 
the Elevation of the Pole, or diſtance from the Equator of that place pro- 
poſed, we ſhall find the m:/es fer down at the degrees of the given Elevation, 
which are due to the motion of the place propoſed in the ſpace of four m1- 


Auzes ; for example, At Stockholme the elevation of the Pole is about 6o de- The E:eraion 
grees, and in the Table at the degree 60, I find ſeven miles to anſwer with of the Pole at 
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one degree ; therefore I ſay, that Srockholme is moved about in four minutes CANEES 


by ſo many miles. 


Sogreat is the firſt motion conſidered in the places of the Earth; but rhe The ſecond 
frcond of 


motion is of the whole Earth from place to place , and all the parts or - 5 ogg 


laces thereof are moved with aa equal ſwittneſs, and by equal peripheries. which is mo- 
The quantity hereof dependeth of the diſtance of the Earth from the Syn, ved with an 


and is performed in-a whole years ſpace, and thereby the Earth every day mo» I be 


wifrneſ! 
equal 


veth through about one degree. proveberies. 


Concerning the third mot:on of the Earth, becauſe it bath a more hard con- 
ſideration, I leave it to be treated of by Aifronomers , becauſe in AfFror 
there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing it. Indeed Orig anus hath raiſed a Contbanerte 
concerning the ſecond motion allo, — the firſt motzon to be convenient 
for the Earth, but that the ſecond ſhould be left for the Sun and fixed Stars; 
but the Phenomensd's or appearances in the motions of the Planets , which we 
have yoga before, do ſufficiently enough mainta.n the Motion of the 
Earth. 


— — — es 


C-H-A-P. YL 


Concerning the ſituation or place of the Earth, in reſpect of the Planets 
and Stars. 


- 


He conſideration of the Earths ſituation in this whole ſyſteme of the 
Worldin reſpet of other Planets, hath a contemplation ſuirable to 
that which we have alledged concerning the Motion of the Earth in the fore- 
going Chapter : For the common Opinion of Ph:loſophers and Aftronomers, 


according to Prolomy, hath decreed , that the Earth takes up the Center of The Earth.2c- 


this whole Univerſe, ſo that ſhe is converſant in the middle of all the Stars c_—_ in = 


ani Planets. But they of Copernicus his SeR, with the ancient F> Jos ore- 


ans, place the Sus in the Center of all the Stars ; but they ſet the Earth as it and Aftrone- 
were a Planet between Mars and Venus, and they th.nk that ſhe is carried _ & dip 4 
there about the Sun with a yearly courſe or ſpace, which is underſtood better me Cencer of 
by the Diagram or deſcription thereof. Yet notwithſtanding therein do theſe Gel Cn 
cording to the 
Copernic ans, 
the Cencer of 
the Univerſe. 


two differing Opinions agree, that both confeſs, that the Center of rhat firſt 
motion, whereby the Stzrs ſeem to us in the ſpace of twenty four hours to be 
earricd about, is inthe Earth. For both Aſtronomy and Geography do want 
this Suppoſition, inſomuch that whether you follow the ws ep eh or P5- 


thagorean Opinion , the firmneſs and certainry of General Aſtronomy and $.. cen. 
Geography loſeth nothing : For the difference of Opinions conſiſteth in this, 
that the Ptolomatans will have this motion: to be in the Stars themſelves ; 
but the Pythogoreans is to be the Earth, the Stars in the mean while reſting, 
and never moving ; neither of which is it necellary either for common Aftro- 
nomy or Geography to determine. 


According 
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The placing According to the Prolomatans this is the placing of the Planets to the Earth 
the $4n, E4'"» and fixed Stars ; The Earth, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, Jupiter, Saturn,and 
nets, according the fixed Stars. ; | 
to the Frol- According to the Copernicans, ſuch is the ſituation or placing ; The Sur is 
miecant* placedin the middle of the confiſtence or ſyſteme of the World , as the hearr, 
or fire ; next to him'the Orb of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the fixed Stars. 

If you demand, how much the Earth, and we being on the Earth, are di- 
ſtant from the Planets, you muſt know that the di#Fance is not always the 
ſame, but is changed every day, and therefore Aitronomers do reckon up 
three degrees of diſtances, wiz. the leaſt, the mean, and the greateſt. The 
mean #:ftance of 'the Earth from the reſt of the Planets, 1s according to ma- 
ny Aſtronomers this following : : 

The mean ai. The Earth is diſtant from the Moon with its ſixty half Diameters. From 

ſtance of the Mercury, rio. From Venus, ſeven hundred. From the Sun, 1150. From 

—_ the Mars, about five thouſand. From Jupiter, about 11000 :. And from Saiury, 
ther Planets. i$000. 

But yet indeed the diſtance of Mars, Jupiter, Szturn, and the fixed Stars, 
is altogether uncertain, by reaſon of the defect of the paraliaxy or mutual 
changing. Inthe Copernicans Hypot hefis,the diſtance is varied not only from 
the motion of the Planets, but alſo. from the motion of the Earth it 
ſelf. 

The Reaſons of either Opinion, to wit, of the Pro/omean and Copernican , 
concerning the place of the Earth, are almoſt the ſame with them, which in 
the precedent Chapter we have alledged : for this diſputation bath great afh- 
nity with the ſame. Forif you alcribe and allow the ſecond motion to the Jun, 
which is called the proper motion ; not the Sur, but the Earth ſhall be in the 
midſt ; but if you allow that ſecond Motion to rhe Earth ; not the Earth, bur 
the Sun ſhall be in the middle. Theſe Arguments following may be ſaid for the 
Copernicans Opinion. 

The Sun not 1+ The Sur is not only the Fountain of Light, which as a moſt clear ſhining 
only the foun- torch illuminates the Earth, Moon, Venus, and without doubt the reſt of the 
ran of Light, Planets ; but he is the fire-hearth of heat and vital » by which this 
vital Spirit of Whole Univerſe ſeemeth to be cheriſhed and ſuſtained. Therefore it is pro- 
OO _ that he holdeth the middle place , and that theſe are moved round about 
; un. - 
2. It is more likely that the Earth ſhould be mov ed about the Sur, that 
agupner with the reſt of the Planets, ſhe may receive /:ght and heat from 
IM. 

The Sun a vaſt . 3- The Jun being placed in the midſt-, ſome cauſe is rendred why the reſt 
bodyec, of the Planets and the Earth may be carried round about him , to wit, be- 
cauſe the Sun is a moſt vaſt body, and endowed with great vertwes and forces, 
therefore he rowleth and ſtirreth up the reſt of the Planets to their motion. 
And this Reaſon eſpecially taketh place, if we admit Keplers Hypotheſis con- 

on the motion of the Planets. 
$row la the 4. The Obſervations of Ga/ileus and Scheiner, concerning the ſpots in the 
Sun, Sun, prove, that the Sur is moved about his Axi/. In the ſame manner 
therefore the reſt of the Planets have their cauſe of going about , neither 
ſeems it confiſtent with reaſon, that any other ſhould: be attributed to 


5. If we allow the Earth a placzibetween Mars and Venus, and 'allow 
the'Center to the Sun ; the motion of every Planet fittingly anſwers amd 
+ agre&v'to the diſtance from the Center , which in the Prolomaick Suppoſition 
is manifeſt not to'be effeted, by the conſideration of the motions of rhe Sun, 
Venus, and Mercury. £ ”S 
; 6; Thoſe Celeſtial appearatices, which we have uſed in the former Chapter, 
for the proving the ſecond Motion of the Earth, are alſo valid and efficacious 
for this place, which T have ſaid muſt be aſfigned to the Eayrh, to wit, the 
Retrograde courſe and ſtation of the Planets , arid the- admirable apparent 
motions 
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motions of Venus and Mercury, &c. For indeed that ſecond motion of the 
Earth, doth before hand ſuppoſe this place, and placing of the Earih, or 
hath it joyned to it ſelf very nearly : But this Argument in my Opinion is the 
chiefeſt. Yet for the firſt motion of che Earth nothing can be fetcht by way 
of Argument, for gathering thence the ſituation of the Earth. For the Earth 
might be in the Center of the World, if the were without,or wanted the ſecond 
motion, as Or:ganus alſo determines. 

7. So alſo the variation of the diſtance of the Tlanets from the Earth, is 


well declared, Yet notwithſtanding the Ar:#7ote/rans and Plitoniſts oppugn The ariter!s- 


ot, 


the Pythagoreans Opinion with many Arguments, and endeavour tochal- rage oa 
lenge the Center of the Earth for a place, by theſe Arguments. Firſt, heavy mor. -- 
things are carried to the Center of the World ; but the Earth is the hceavieit #« =: 


body, therefore it takes up that Center. Secondly, heavy things would go 
from the Earth towards the Center of the Univerle, unleſs this Center were in 
the Earth. Thirdly, the Centey is the ignobleſt place, and the Earth allo is 
the vileſt part of this Univerſe: theretore it ſhall have the Center thereof. 
Fourthly, if the Earth were without the Center of the Horld, and motion of 
the Stars, then the Stars and Conflellations would be ſeen in ſome ſeaſons of 
the year, and ſome days, bigger than in others. Filthly, neither would the 
middle part of Heaven always be conſpicuous, as Tanrus riſing, the Scorpion 
ſhould ſer, &c. Sixthly, neither _ there be Equinexes. Seventhly, nei- 
ther the Moon riſing eclipſed, would the Sun ſet, &c. Eightly, neither would 
the number of Miles in the Earth equally anſwer every degree in Hea- 
Ven. 


The Copernicans do eafily weaken theſe Reaſons of the Ariſtote/tans. For The aforefaid 
R caſors of the 
rifloteliang, 


refuted by the 


the firſt and ſecond is refell'd, becauſe the motion of heavy things is not to the 
Center of the /niverſe, but rothe homogeneal body, as is proved by the parts 


of the Moon, the Sun, and Loadſtone. The third Reaſon takerh a falſe major coprnicans 


and minor propoſition: For the Center is alſo a noble place, and the Earth is 
not ignoble or baſe. 

The other Reaſons are eaſily diſproved by Diagrams or Deſcriptions , this 
at leaſt being fore-ſuppoſed, - that the diſtance of the Earth from the Sun or 
Center, how great ſoever it be; yetif it be compared with the diſtance of the 
fixed Stars from the Sur, it would be ſo little , as that it would have no pro- 
portion toit. | 


Moreover, the Explication of the Theorem belongeth to this place, that the Ti<dilance of 


Moos, Vt- 


diſtance of the fixed Stars and ſuperionr Planets, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, ——_—_— 


is ſo great from the Earth, that the half Diameter of the Earth hath no Pro cx77 from the 


rtion to it ; but the diſtance of the Moon , Venus, and Mercury , is not ſo £5 ogg 


great: touching the Jux there is as yet a doubt; ſurely, if there be any pro- 3czs, Tupire, 


grea 


portion of the half Diameter of the EZarth,to the diſtance of the Earth from 0d Sat»n, 


the Sur, that will be very ſmall. 

But the Theorem is proved thus ; Firſt, the fixed Stars and higher Planets 
appear to us to riſe at the ſame moment, at which they would appear to riſe 
by a right contrived ſupputation and calculation, if we were ſet in the Center 
of the Earth: Therefore the diſtance of our place from the Center of the 
Earth, that is, the half Diameter bears no proportion to the diſtance of the 
fixed Stars, Secondly, if we take the Mer:dian or Altitude of a fixed Star, 
or one'of the ſuperiour; P/anets., with an Aſtronomical Inſirument, we find 
the ſame, as if we had obſerved it in the Center of the Earth : Therefore the 
ſemidiameter of the Earth vaniſheth away in ceipe? of that diſtance. -Third- 
ly, if there were any proportion, then the diſtance of two Stars would 
be found to be leſſer about the Horizon, than about the Meridian, becauſe in 
this on they are nearer to the E2rth almoſt by one ſemidiameter of the 
Earth. 

The ſame Argument is valid as touching the Sun alſo; for his D:a- 
meter is not found greater in the Meridian, than when he is yet on the 
HortSon. . 

But 


3ZO 


Of the four 
Elements of 
the Earth. 


The three 
Hay 0 
the Earch by 
Chymiſts. 


By Others, 
Five ſimple 
bodies, the firſt 
principles of 
all things. 
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But the Diameter of the Moon is obſerved to be a little greater in the 
Meridian, than when as yet ſhe is on the Horizon : Therefore in the Meyr:- 
= is ſomewhat nigher to us, to wit, almoſt one Semidiamerer of the 
Earth, 


CHAP. -VIL 


Concerning the ſubſtance and conſlitution of the Earth. 


E have in the foregoing Chapters conſidered the go or pros 
perites of the Earth, no regard being taken of its ſubſtance or be- 


ing. But now theſe being declared ; it is fitting we conſider this 
alſo, that we may know what kind of body the Earth is, and tiow its parts 
cohere together ; the which although it may rather rather ſeem natural, yer 
becauſe it is requiſite for the perfect knowledge of the Earth, we will here 
handle briefly, leaving the accurate conſideration thereof to the Natural 
Philoſopher. 


Propoſition T. 


To declave of what ſimple and ſimilar Bodies the Earth may conſift, or be 
compounded of. 


There are divers opinions of Philoſophers concerning this matter. The 
Peripateticks number four Elements of the Earth, and the whole fi 
World, being now ſufficiently known to the very Vulgar, Fire, Air, Water, 
and Earth. Many of the Ancients,as Demorritus and Leutippus, determined 
that the whole World conſiſted of very kitle' folid pieces, which differ only 
in their various figures, ſhapes and — : and them many of the later 
Philoſophers do tollow ; and of late Carteſius' endeavoured by ſuch an hypo» 
theſis to declare all natural appearances. 

Chymiſts make three Principles, Sal, Sulphar, and Mercury, to whom fome 
do rightly add Caput mortuam or the Dead head, when as they three are 
fruitful. But to me , doubtful terms and words being hid aſide, and the 
things themſelves well conſidered , there feem to be five /anple Bodies the 
firſt Principles of all things, ro wit, Witet, Oyt or Sulphur, Salt , Earth, 
and a certain Spirit which the Chymiſts call Mercury, For indeed all Bodies 
and the parts of the Earth are reſolved into thoſe tive Elementary ſubſtances. 
Notwithſtanding I deny not that thoſe differ not ſo much in eſfence, as in the 
ſiogular variety of their ſbapes and #$ag##tiides. | 

Therefore the whole E2#th confiſteth of theſe /avple Bodies, which are 
divers ways cominixed, from whenee ariferh fo great variery of Zodzes , 
which do appear different from one another, and ſimilar or Bodfes of like 

arrs. But the more exquiite declaration of theſe points belong to Natural 
hilofophy , which I ſhall have occaſion to treat -of more at large in the 


mW Volnas of my Book bf the ts and Serenees , now ready for the 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition II, 


The Earth is divided into dry and-morſft parts, or into Earth and Water, 
to which ſome” jayn the Snepbor. | 

This is the vulgar diviſion of Geographers, and «then the Water is taken 
in a large (tgnification for all that is liquid or moiſt , and tivid and running, as 
the Land is taken for the whole dry and conſiſtent part of the Earth, and of the Lang. 
thereby doth embrace and comprehend ſuch various bodies: of Nature , to and its various 
wit, Firſt, Sand, Loam, Clay and Mineral Earths, Chalk , Cinmaber, Ochre, 29* 4 
Terra ſagillataor Saracens Earth, Earth of Samos , Bole- Armontack, with 
divers other kinds of £ar/b, Scrondly , Stones of. various ſorts; the chict . 
among which are Diamonds, Emeralds, Rubies, Siphirs, ®c, Thirdly, Met- 
tals, among which are Gold, S:tver,Copper,Tin, Lead, Mercury or Quick filver, 

Tron, Steel, Sc. +r. gy Brimſtone, Salts, Niter, Alom, Bitumen, Vitriol, 
Antimony 8c. Fifthly, Herbs, Plants,fSc. 

To the Water ate. referred , firſt the Seas ; ſecondly, Rivers and ſweet of the w arcr 
Waters ; thirdly, Lakes and Fens, or Marſhes; fourthly, Mineral Waters, as #dirs pars. 
hot Baths, ſowr Waters, Sc. 

The Armoſphereisthat thin and ſubtile Body, which girts and encompaſles cf the Armo- 
the Earth towards Heaven, and contains the 4:7, Clouds, ſhowers of Rain, 5, which 
kc. Therefore into theſe three Parts the Earth is fitly divided. the Lanch. 


Propoſition II. 


To —_— the Earth and Waters cleave or hold together, and make 
the . 

1. The Land, that is, the dry part of the Earth, is not bounded with one The £-t4 nor 
and that even ſuperficies or ſurface ; but ſhe hath many. hollow Caves, many Maded _ 
parts lifted up aloft. In her Cavitzes, caves or hollows , which are here and gies. bicharh 
there found\round about the whole Earth, the Sea or Ocean is contained ; hollow Cari- 
and therefore part of the Earthly ſwperficzes is covered with Waters. Thoſe © 

«hollows or cavities are not made of an even hollowneſs, but have here and 
there Rocks addelevated parts, and el{cwhere they have Gulphs and [wal- 
lows ſank very deep. So the part of the Earth appearing out above the Wa-: 
ters, hath certain-(as it pw) Navels in its middle , and fome parts are 
more or lefs raiſed up, ov ſunk dowa, than others. So it cometh to paſs, that 
the Water environing the whole Earth is hindred, thar it overwhelms not 
the whole Zar1h, but the higher parts, and ſuch as appear above the H'zters 
are 1lands, of which ſome are great and ſome ſmall. 

2: Beſides that continual Changel in the Earth in the outward ſuperficies, Nourhs, holes 
within: alfo in the ſolid body of the Earth there are innumerable Mouths, P2*% &other 
holes, fwjallows, windings, conveyances , deeps, pipes , and huge vaſt Re- the voty of 
cetvers mi fome of which there is the Sea, which by that. ſecret conveyance the Earth. 
are } [to the Channel of the common Sea;. in ſome again there is. 
Sweet Waters, Rivers, Streams: In ſome ſprrits, or elle a ſulphury 
and ſmoking - ſubſtance;-- Seneca ſaith rightly., , He gives too much way 
to hu 'eve-fight . who: believerh not , that there are in the hidden and ſecret 
boſom of the Earth Bays of a vaſt Sea. Neither do I perceive what may 
hinder, that there may not be ſome Sea-ſbore ,' and the Sea received by hid- 
den pallages. There is therefore no. cauſe of doubting of there being many 
hollows in the very folid Earth: For verily we conjeRure at it by theſe 
means: \ »- g iy 3 | 

Firſt, by the Rivers, which are found in many places where Earth is digged, 
even to a notable deprh, which is frequent in M:nes. x 

ny y, in fofne places the profyndity of the Segis beyond all ſoundingor 
MEalure.. ' Lt © 1 be , 

Thirdly;; there-are ſome Caves-in, the Earth. in the Weſtern part of H:- 
ſpaniala is a Mountain-of a great height, being hollow wichia with many 

z 


Caves, 
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Caves, in which Rivers of Waters are thrown down headlong with fo great 
ſound and ruſhing noiſe of ſtreams, that the very fall of thoſe Waters may be 
heard five miles diſtance. 
Fourthly, fome Gu/phs or Whiripools are found in the Sea. 
—_— » Earthquakes do alſo prove the being of Cavities under the 
arth. | 
_ Sixthly, ſome Rivers bury themſelves under the Earth , as Niger, Tigris, 
c. 
Seventhly, Salt-ſprings, which without doubr (for the greateſt part) ſpring 
and flow from the %a, are found in many places. C 
Fightly, ſo in many places the grounds at the entrance of men 


tremble and ſhake, as about che Abby of St.Omer in Flanders in the Province 
of Byabant, (he Peel.) 


Propoſition IV. 


The Superfities or ſurface of the Lands k continual ; but that of the Waters 
6 not ſo. 


Indeed the Swperficies of the Earth or Land appearing out above the Wa- 
ters is continued, or always the ſame to rhe ſuperfoges of. the Channels of the: 
Sea; and this of the Sea again is continued to the other parts of the Lavd ap- 
One continnal Gearing above. So there is one continual [#perficies of the Ocean, the Baies, 
ay ng and Rrvers, but not of all Waters ; becauſe there are ſome Lakes, which are 


Bays, aod Ri- not joyned with the Ocean in the ſwperficies, as the Lake Parime, and the 
verde Caſpian Sea. 


Propoſition V, 


- Þt is certain how, or in what manner the parts of the Earth, which are re- 
wo" moved from the ſurface, that «, from our habitation towards the Cen- 
fer. MY 8; 4 | 


Some men think, that the Water is in the bottom about the Center of the 
The body of Earth : but it is moſt likely true, that the Earth occupies that place. . Gz/bert 
thegartb with- an Engliſh man is of opinion, that the body of the þ within, is nothi 
- n_—_— elſe but a moſt hard Loadffone ; but that thoſe parts. to which men have 
£ng/ib man) Mittance by digging, and in which Herbs grow and we alſolave, are as it were 
Lg Lecd- the _ or cruſt of the Earth, wherein continual generations. and corruptions 
; are made. Y 
* See Fig- * Carteſius his Opinion is not much different from this, who rhinketh, that 
Bur cateþu is there are three Regions or Parts of divers ſubſtance in the body of the Earth, 
opinion. The moſt inward Region of the Earth he deemeth to be abour the Center 
Sce Scheme. thereof ; the ſecond he judgeth to be thick and dusky, of very ſmallparts; the 
third he thinketh (wherein Men are employed) to be made up of little parcels, 
nt well cleaving together, | 


But irideed touc this thing, there cnn ſcarcely an i beaffirmed. 
It is manifeſt b the f2 Barks ar in very many RA under the , fire 


and fumes are lifted up from Sulphur. _ 
© Propofition 'VI. 


The conſiſtency or ſlauding, and fait cleaving together of the Earth, « 
from Satt, Ks $3 | | 


In all kinds of © lhe Atyfirzal reſolving of 'the Parts of ' the Eaith ſheweth ,; that in 
+) may be all Earths may. be found _ cornery, Bagg of Salt, and fo much the more: 
eain kind of 25 NE harder the body is, (a few Oz!y bhes being excepted ;) as in Mertals, 
Salt, Stones, &c. and that the concrttion'or hard growing together of all AY 

n y 
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reaſon of ſa#t, is manifeſt ſtones, which we may by Art make very hard 
< _ fate from the ear , ihe will fate Heove 


with ſalt : bur if you ſeparate 


or ſtick ye apr bar will be a | wan ; either can ite reduced to hardneſs 
without the admixtion of [a/ thereto. 


Propoſition VII. 
- The kinds of Exths art divers ways mixed together in the Earth. 


Thus in M:nes are found ſmall pieces of Gold, Silver, Lead, Sc. not heap- Of Meu 
ed together, and joyned apart from others, but both mixed among themſelves, 92s 
and alſo with unprofitable earth, according to the leaſt parts, that Artificers 
not at the firſt ſight, but by divers ſigns do find out what may be contained in 
any Metalline earth, In the ſame manner in the Fields, ſand is mixed with 
clay or loam, lime, falt, ©c, When as on a certain time ar Amſterdam for ma- of the diffe- 
king a Well, the earth was digged out, even to the h of 232 foot ; theſe Fr ſor of. | 
ſorts of earth were ſhewed to the beholders, 212. of Garden-earth 7 foot, of appear by the 
Black-earth fitting for fire,, which is called Pear, 9 foot, of Soft-clay 9 foot , Well digged 
of Sand 8 foot, of Earth 4 foot, of Clay 10 foot, of Earth 4 foot, of Sind® 1" 
upon which the Houſes of Amſterdam are wont to be rammed and paved 10 
foot, of Clay 2 foot, of White-loam 4 foot, of Dry-earth 5 foot, of muddy « 
foot, of Sand 14 foot, of Sundy-clay z foot, of Saxd mixt with Clay 5 foot, of 
Sand mixt with Sea-fiſb ſhells 4 foot, hea a bottom of Clay to the depth of 102 
foot, and laſtly of /oam 31 foot, where the digging ceaſed, and they came to 
Watcx. The Figure of which ſee among the Schemes. 


ene  .. Propoſitioa-VIII. 


The Cavities of the Earth, and as well the outward diſpefition thereef, and 


the poſition of its parts, are not perpetually rhe ſame, but are at droers 
times divers, wakes) 


Indeed not only the Watey of the Sea maketh divers changes and ruins in The warer of 
the parts of the earthy, whilſt certain holes are ſtopt up, ſome are made more the Seamaketh 
broad : but alſo Spirits and Sulphyry Subſtances lying) hid here and there in M77 amen 
the earth, when they begin to enereaſe, and to be rejolved into Yapours , do thecarth, 
impetuouſly ſhake and thruſt forwards the parts of the earth, as it 15 manifeſt —_— 
by Earthquakes. Anditis likely that ſuch like moriods are made in the inte- Siri ar 


: | Spirits and 
riour parts and bowels of the earth, the greatcſt part of which we feel nor, Salphurcows 
neither perceive. Sudſtances. 


But we will ſpeak of the mutual changing of the water and e.zrth in the Su- 
perfieies of the-carth, in the. cightecath Chapter. 
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On the North, PRE and.T a- 


1, The od p = The bounds.\ ., tarian Occan. 
ol World; 3, 4 (ofthis Con- JOn the Faſl, the Pacifickand Indian 
whoſe parts) and inent Ocean. 
"1.Intogreat are Enrope. are On the South, the $6uthern Ocean. 
ay anrcy On the Welt the Arlantickh Occan. 
reat J- | 2-The Newg Meridione- On the North, Davis Streighrs, 
KEE | World,or The bounds On the Eaſt, the Aclantick, Ocean, 
which vis an, ; On theSouth, the ParyfickOcean. 
Notes reckon- | ——_ parts _— of it are > As the Srreighes of Ma- 
ge | 
0097 Us [3 3. The Polary North-land, or Greenland , is every where encotpalſed by 


| 
| 


4. The Ifth- 


muſes, 


2, Into Pe- Borea adjoyning, to T artayia. 
ninſulas , Or 
Cherſoneſus, 4 among” * California, " 
which are |} which/-are | Jucater. G19 290! b1 1 
parts of The Cherſoneſus of Theachs.” -\ 2. of 
The Earth , thole Con- Nova Francia. * 3 1H) - 
is divided | Zinents, Conia, Cindenſis, Mindenſu. s, , 
into Lend Of Affinity Craly, GreeTe, Ataia, S, Bos oe Sweden, Lag, Aran 
and Wateys, to Peninſu-Y nor,  Arahia, Beac Region O Magellan, and New Guiney, 
The Super- as, Idoſtan, Cochinthina, New-England, Monomotapa, Cambera, 
ficies of ye TT | 
Earth ex- England » " Madagaſcar, '* Kt 
tant out of 4 Fapen , { Borneo. ' ” I LOT 
the Water "Great, as V/ſand Nova Zembla. Id 
by the In- Canada California. 
terflux of Sumatra. 2 "OY et "WY 
the Sea, is 0 CSicilia *  Luconia, © Be! 
diſtinguiſh- Ireland Sardinia, | a 
ed into Hiſpariiola \ | Frieſland, A O's 
theſe four 3.Iſlands, © indifferent, 2 Cuba Terra Nova, ' 7 nach AIMS 21 
Parts, | which may 4 Java Major — "Wei % WIE wn {: 
- inter b le Oe. REV TTL boo 
iN 1our 23% DNL efttEc YU 
ſorts, viz. Small Gilelo, Ambeine, Timor I v1901%7 adi 
| Eogae fy Dx x aaa 40 hogl 1 gw 36 
c 4% Lo LS a 
"1, The nous, Solitaria, Rhodes, Malta} Lemos, Bheteha, 
| | St. Thomas. 
[| "The Canary Iſles. 
The very | The Fiend or Caribbe Iſles, 
ſmall ones ,4 1242 7 
conſider | | Of Maldives. 
| ' 2.A knot or, Of Japan 
| heap of Iſles } About 2 
together, as | The Adoluccoes and 1 Iſtes of Bauda. 
"I The Philippine Iſles. 
The Uſes of T, 
The /ſes in the Fgean Sea, 
The /ſles about England. 
The Iſles of Solomon. 
| 


the Sea and Strezghrs. 
? The Southland, and Land of Magellan, yet undiſovered, 


 Kound,whoſe La-{ Africa it felf. 
titade and Longi- ) Peloponeſus, the Cherſotſu of « Gretia- 
tude are equal a- ) Cherſoneſus T aurica, or Tartaria Precopenſis. 
bout, Cambaja. 
"The Cherſoneſme of Malacca, adjoynin to India, 
Cimbrica or Jutland, aqheringto Holſatia, ' 


Long) The North and South parts of America. 


Between Egypt and Arabia, or dfricaand Afia. 
Ly o_ between Peloponeſus and Achaia. 

e of Panama or America the longeſt of all. 
Between Jutland and Holſatia. —_— 
Between Malacca and India. 
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Ablolute Geography. 
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SE CT. II. 


IW herein the conſtitution of the Land, or the dry part of 
the Earth, in four Chapters # declared. 


" 


CHA PF. YUL 


Concerning the natzral diviſion of the parts of the Earth, made from 
the Ocean, flowing round about it. 


H E things which in this Chapter we ſhall deliver concern- 
ing the d4:v:/ion of the Earth, and in the fifteenth Chapter, 
* we ſhall teach touching the divifion of the Sea, will great- 

L by facilitate the young Student in the underſtanding the di- 
| intion of the ſurface and parts of -the Earih; and to fix 
them the faſter in the memory : they are carefully and 
fully tobe read, and to be compared with the Terreſirzal 
Artificial Globe and Maps. 


Propoſition I. 


A certain portion of Earth is covered with Water, and a certain part Rtands 
out above the Surface of the Water ; but yet there are ſome parts which at ſome 2 2x5 © 
rime are covered with Waters, and ſome are free from them and conſpi- rered, and of 
cuous, as many I1flands by Norway, Scotland, and other Countries : Add to parts ot co 
theſe the heds or ſoetves of Sand and Seafbores. But ſeeing theſe parts are ſo 15D 
ſmall, we take no account of thera at prefent ; neather will we move that Que- 
ſtion here, Wherher the Land takes up the greater part of the Superficies of 
the Earth, or whether the Water 7 We will treat of this briefly in the cigh- 


reenth Chapter. Now we wilt confider the part ſtanding up, or extant above 
the Waters, and we will call it Lands or Iſlands. 


Pro- 
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Propoſition IT. 


The Earh The Land or Earth ſtanding out above the Waters is not'6ne, and continu- 
andingout & 21, but many Lands divided and digjoyned from one another by the Water 
ters, not one flowing in between them. We will make five differences*of them, to wit , 
but mary 1, The greateſt Lands or Iſlands; 2. The great ones ; 3.' The mean ones ; 
ans: of 4» The little ones; and 5. The leaſt ones. We will treat of the cauſe and ori- 
five ſorts. Sinal of theſe Lands extant or above the Waters, or of the Iſlands, in the 
cighteenth Chapter ; for there will be a more commodious place to treat of this 
Matter or Subject. 4 
But all Lands extant above the Waters were to be called ſands, ſeeing that 
ods nn oh. an 1/and is no other thing then s Land begirt with Waters ; yet the common 
waters may be uſe of ſpeaking hath taken away from the greateſt Lands this name , becauſe 
called Iſlands. that they are b great, and of ſuch a huge tra and continuance, that the Czy- 
cut of the Water is thereby the leſs to be perceived: Inſomuch that they are 
uſually called the firm Land, and alſo great Contznents, And indeed by reaſon 
of their vaſt bulk and greatneſs, unto which the magnitude of other I/{and's be- 
ing compared, is ſmall, they deſerve this peculiar name ; therefore we will 


allo call them firm Lands and great Continents. 
Propoſition I1T. 


The firm The greateſt Lands, Continents, or Iſlands (not contending with any a- 
Lands four. bout their name) are tour, ; 
Firſt, the O/d World ; Secondly, the New World or America; Thirdly, the 

Polar Land Artick, or. Artick World ; and Fourthly, the Sowth-Land or Ma- 
gellanick Land. 

The old world The O/d World, the moſt famous of thoſe four, and only known of the An- 

_ —p—_ cients, which we inhabit, is commonly divided by the Jea into two parts, but 

bounds,&c, Joyned together by an Iſthmus, or narrow neck of Land; one whereof is A- 
frica, and the other Aſia and Europe. It is invironed by the Ocean in this 
manner : from the Eaſt by the Chinean Ocean and the Pacifick Sea : from the 
South by the Indian Ocean and Athropick Sea: from the Weſt by the Ailan- 
tick Sea: and from the North by the Frozen or North Sea, the White Seaand 
Tart ian Ocean. 

Fey hy The d:wi/ion of this Continent of which we have ſpoken, is made by the 
wap ys Mediterranean Sea and the Arabick Bayor Red-ſea. For the diſtance of the 
Europe, Bays, that is the Latitude or breadth of the intercedent Tract, 1s not greater 

then about 3o miles, if which were away, Africa would make a peculiar firm 
Land, and would increaſe the number. 
; The diſtance of the O/4 World towards the Eaſt, is but a very little ſpace 
Toe Va%e fromthe New Worldor America, about the Streight of Anian, if only this be 
world from Exiſtent in the Univerſe of Nature. And the diſtance of Europe from Ameri- 
the vew.0 > 4 iSalfo very little between Norway and Newfoundland.. Alſo the Old World 
1s but a very ſmall diſtance from the Pole Art:ich-land about the S!reight of 
Va ng the South Polar or Magellan about New Guiney, 
a e New World or America is thus begirt by the Ocean;On the Eaſt by the 
world, with Atlantick Sea: On the South by the Magellanick Streight ; On the Weſt by 
ts bounds, &c- the Pacifick Sea; and on the North by a Sea unknown or uncertain, except 
Davs Streight. 

This World alſo wants but little, but that it may be cut into two 1/ſznds, to 
wit, -at Panama and Nombre de Dios, where the confluence of the Pacefick 
and Atlantick Oceanis by a ſmall Tra of earth intercepted, Ir is diſtant 
trom the Od World a very little ſpace, 'as before noted. | 

The Polar Ar- The Polar Artich, and the South or Auftral Land, are begirt round with 

n_ _ the Se2;' the firſt with the North Sea,whoſe parts are the Strezghts of Daves, 

bounds,ec. Waigats, and Anian. This South-land with the Pacifick Sea, Indias Ocean, 
and Magellanick Streight. -. WL ( 

The 
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The Polar Artick Land hath s very little quence at the Sireight of Was. 
gats from the O/d World: from "Anericaa e Stre:ght of Dave.But it is re- 
moved, from the-Sowj ne by. © ſpace 

The Pol Abſtyal, 2% yourh-laxd, is very gi to the O/d World 
- the ouncing out rat of ; cher Guiney; as allo to Amer: gat the Streight of 

age 


But concerning the Sourh-land, only we have ured d that und bo is 
round about environed with the Sea, and is - 1K from | 
ing the reſt of the Lands, to wit,..the O/d World, ON | p Pole Ar- 
11ck World, the matter and diſcoyery i is not yer cerrain, EINeza 
about begirt by the Sea, andfeparated from one another : 
likely they are ſo, by reaſon of divers Bays and Eatrances of 
within the Earth. The Jouth-land cody as yer is fully failed a 
not be, hitherto performedin the reſt. For the O)4 World as. yet hath not been 
ſaited round beyond Waigats Streight, although the whole Weſtern, Southern, 
Eaſtern ſhore hath been viewed, and that bur a little part of the North ſhore 
remaineth to be diſcovered, America hath been failed round,only of herSep- 
rentrional ſhore being excepted , by reaſon of the uncertainty of the Streights 
or uarrow Seas. Thus have we declared the placing of the. greateſt tend; 


or Continents. 


yet it is r= 
1 5 00g 


Propoſition IV. 
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We reckon up ten great 1{ands.on the Surface of the Land, which are theſe Tev great - 


RNNowlng.: 
an, 


eſt of alt 1fands 
che dar”, Propofit 

» 14 geo in. Maps and Globes bath a leſſer magnitude than it ought 
ro has? for they which have been there affirm, that it is as great, if not greater 
-—_ [9 ca of the Phil: Iſles, which alfo fr Metropoli 

uconia, one of the ippine Iſles, w om its tan 
Toad is called Manilha. 
4. Madagaſcar ot $t. Laurence, feated on the Eaſtern ſhore of Africa. 
Cumaira, ny of the Indian Iles. 
y Borneo, not far from Sumatra. 

7. Iſlind, not far from Norway. 

8. Newfoundland, nigh unta Cagada. 

9. Between Davs Streight and Hudſons Sireight in the Northern Ocean , 
ac, reat [{land about ho Land, which according to V:/ber's "Ju 
verſe fal Tk ables, is in form round 

10. Nova Zembla , nigh unto Raſſia. 
To theſe is California to be alſo numbred, if that be an Iſland, which it is 
eſtcemed to be, and nota part of America. 


Propoſition V. 


We number up ten wean Hand: on the Surface of the Earth, viz. 
Java, one of the « Jadien Iſles. 
Hi h Hifpaniela. 


fx 5091 nigh unto Exg/and. 

. Crete or 'Candia, not far from Greece. 
. Sicily, nigh unto Italy. 

Ceylan, one of the Indian Iſles. 

. Mindanao, one of the Phi{ippene Iles. 
. Sardinia, ſeated in the Mediterrancan Sta. 

10. Celebes in the Indian Ocean. 

To theſe may be numbred Friez/and, an Iſle b_ far from Iſland. 


> yes pgs England and Scotland; it is eſteemed the 
commonly ſo calted, thoſe being excluded which in n 
ton we have related at karge. 


pomemety'sr 


Pro- 
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Ten little Iſles. 


The leaſt Iſles. 


The leſſer 
Iſles. 
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| . Propoſition VI, TD 2 
We will alſo number ten little Iſlands on the Surface of the Earth, to wit ; 
*1: Gilolo, one of the Indian Iſles. | | 
'2. Amboina,” not fat from” G1lolo, 
. 3+, Timor, one of the Indian lfles. 
4. Jamaica in the Bay of Mexico. 
5.” Sealand ih Denmark. - 
\ 6, Corfica, ſeated in the Mediterranean Sea. 
| { Eubea, tiow Negropont, ſeated in the Mediterranean Sea, * 
. Majorca, nigh unto Spain, 


9. Oprus 
10. Tſabella in the Pacifick Ocean, 
There are more Iſlands which may be reduced to this rank, but we ſhall refer 


them tothe laſt order of them, as more commodious. _ Þ... 


—— 


Propoſition VII, 


Of the leaſt linds there i almoſt an innumerable multitude on the Surface 
of the Earth ; among which theſe following deſerve a peculiar conſideration : 
Fir, the famous Solitary Iſlands ; Secondly, thoſe which are found in great 
numbers in ſome Tratt of the Ocean, and for their Neighbourhood are com- 
prehended under one name. | 

We ſhall term them in general, a body or fry of Iſlands, becauſe we are left 
deſtitute of a more fitting name, - The Tra of Sea wherein theſe Tiles lye, 
is called the Archipelago. The notable So/ztary Iſlands are in the Mediter-. 
ranean Sea, Rhodes, Malta, Tuiſa, Mivorca , Chios, Cephalonta, 


c. 

In the Atlantick Ocean between Africa and Brazile, lieth the Iſland of 
St. Helen, where alſo the Iſland of the Aſcenſion , the Iſle of St. Thomas, is 
placed in the very Equator, | 

The Iſland Madera over againſt the Gaditane Strerght. 

Z ocotora, ſeated before the mouth of the Arabian Bay. 

Gothland in the Baltick Sea. 

Among the notable Solitary Iſles, thoſe are alſo worthy of remembrance 
which ſwim on the waters, of which ſee Chapter eighteenth, 


; Propoſition VIII. 


| There ave fifteen fries or files of the leaft Iſlands numbred on the Surface of 
the Earth; to wit, 
1. The Canery Iſlands in the Atlantick Sea. 
' 2. The Iflesof Azores in the Northern Sea. 
R , The Iſlands of Heſperides, or the Green Iſlands, over againſt Cape 
erd. 
4. The Iſlands of Maldives in Indian Ocean. 
5- The Lucar Iſlands between Florida and-Cuba, nigh unto. America, 
6. The Princes Iſlands hetween Hiſpaniolaand America, towhich I refer 
and reduce all the leaſt Iſlands ſeated in the Bay of Mexico. 
7, The Camercan Iſles lying before Hiſpaniola.  - 
8. The Maſcarenian Wand; between Madagaſcar and: Africa. 
9. The Molucco Iſland's, ſeated in the Indian Ocean. 
10, The Philippine Iſlands in the Pacifick Ocean, 
11, The Aigean Iſlands, 19 
12. The Japonian Iſles. 
113, The Iflands of Solomonan the Pacifick Sea. 
14, The Iſles of Theeves in the Archipelago of 


St. Lazarus. 
15. The Iſles of Bandanigh unto Java. | 
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x63 The Iſlands ſciruate near England and Kattand; 'as the Hebrides, Or- 
cades, Sourlings, Sporades, Gc.. ; | 7; 1 056 6 TY | 

17. The Iſlands between the Mage/anich Strerght and the Streight Le Maiye, 

Here 1 donot reckon to theſe thoſe Iſlands which lye cloſe 'oa the fhiore of Other INtes 
ſome Continents in great numbers,as on the Goaft of Chingy Norway, Brazile, 92 >* <- 
Daviſes Streight, (Sc. = | 

Unto this rank alſo the Iſlands in great Rivers are to be referred and 
marſhalled, as ſuch as are found in the River Nz/e, in the River of St. La 
rence of Canada, in the River Wolga, and in ſome other Rivers; as alſo thoſe 
which'are incertain Zates, as in the Lake Zembre, a Lale in Africa; in 
South America, where the Iſlunds of Lead are ſcituate in a Lake,fSc. But all 
( or. maſt of )) theſe Iſles, eſpecially theſe aforegoing , together with ſeveral 
others, I have largely treated of in the Geographical Deſcription of the four 
Parts of the World in their fit places, to which I refer the Reader. 


Propoſition IX. 
The Parts of all Lands or Iſlands are not f the ſame ſhape or figure, but 


Fs unlike. The more famous differences of theſe are a Feninjula and an 

Iſthmus. 

A Peninſula or Cherſoneſe , that is, ſuch a TraQt of Land that is almoſt en- A Penincala. 
compaſled by the Sea, except at one only narrow place, where with a ſtrait 

neck of Land, (called an Ithmwws) it is knit to the Main Land. 

An Iſthmus is that narrow or ſtrait neck of Land that couples and joyns the an ifttmu. 
Peninſulato the Continent or Main-land,and that by which we paſs out of one 
broad a nods ragged full Cherſonel 
The Peninſula's, Cherſoneſuſſes, or Cherſoneſes, that is, running out Lands, 
A following, to wit; 1. Italy, 2. Spain, 3. Part of En Land, 4 All Jae (s 
Greece and Mxcedonia, 5. Norway and Swedeland, with Lapland, 6. Aſia may verermd) 
minor, 7. India, $. Camboia, 9. New Guiney of the South-land, 10. Beach, #*i"/»«'s. 

a Country of the ſame Land, t i. Part of Virginia and New-England, 12. The 
Tungue of Africa, 3c. 


Propoſition X. 


We will number up further fourteen Peninſula's or Cherjoneſes ; and theſe Other Lands 


we will divide into longiſh ones, and ſomewhat round ones. yroogg Penjn- 
The longiſh ones are, firſt, the Golden Cherſoneſe of the Ancients, now cal- The Cherſoveſus 

led the, Ma/laccan Cherſoneſe, and joyns to the Tndzes. of the Anct- 
Z. The Cymbrict el > , now called Jutland, adjoyning to Holſa- ** 


#12. . : 
3.. Cul;fornia, on the Weſtern ſide of North America, near the Sea Verme- 
Jo : _Bur.late Obſervations report it to be an I/and. 
. 4+, New Frante, on the Eaſtern fide of North America. 
p {be Fucatan Cherſoneſe in the Bay of Mexico. 
© 6. The Tbracian oa eed on the Helleſpont. | 
2, The Caſſandrian Cherſoneſe by the Bay of Theſſalonica in- the Grecian 
Sea,., There are alſo certain Peninſuls's lefs celebrious, of the /efſer Aſa, to 
wit, Tonia or the Smyrnenſian a, an - 2, The Cnidenſian, or the Gountrey 
of Dors,; and 3. The Mindenſian Peninſuld's. | | 
ficerning Corea, it is doubtful whether it be a compleat Iazd or a Tenin- 
ſula, Some Maps joyn it to Tartary, ſome again begirt it round with the Sea: 
yet nokWithſtanding the lateſt Obſervations make it a Pen/nſule, 


The rnb round Peninſula's are, 


1, Africaherſelf, a huge part of the 01d World, is ſuch an one: it is envi- 
roned with the Med:terranean Sea, the Atlantick Ocean, the Kithiopich, In- 
dian and Red-ſea : Ir ſticketh faſt ro 4/ia by a narrow TraQt of Land at FvPr. 

G 2 T. 
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2, Three of Awerica, to wit, Mexicas and Pires: flick" fat together 
at Panama by «narrow paſa of the Earth. 


« Peloponyeſos, called the Morea, part of Greece. FT 
þ« Fr Cher or 'Peninſula in the ine Sea, and the mouth of 
the.Fen Meots, w.called the Precopenſian Tartavy. 


' 5. Cambaiain India. 
Propoſition XI. 


Of the *chier {We reckon as many 1 hmuſſes as Peninſula's ; the more famous are five in 
Pininina's. number. | f 
2. The Ifhma between tand Aſia, whereby Africajoyneth to A/ia. 
2. TheCorinthjan Tſihmus between Peloponneſus and Greece. 
2. The Panamenſian Iſthmus berween Mexico, America, and Peruvia, 
4. The If hmus between the Cherſoneſus Aurea, or Golden Cherſoneſas, and 
the Indies. 


5- The Iſthmus of the Taurick Cherſoneſe, 


——. —_—K. 
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CHAP. 1X 
Of Mountains aud Hills in General. 


of Mounaies © Ouching Mountains, very many things worthy to be known in Geogra- 
and Hills. te | phy will here qccur and meet us, partly becaufe they ſeem to hinder the 
dpeſs of the Eart 


roun h, and partly becauſe divers thiogs amongſt renowned 
Authors are here deliveted concerning them. - 


Propoſition I. 


But a Aſountain or Hill is ſaid tobe a part of the Earth riſing aloft, which if 

it be lefler, iscalled a H:Wock or (fr, 
Of Promenta. Mo 2 Promontory is ſaid to be a Hill, or Mountain running out at length in- 
ries and Rocks. tg the Sea, Rocks are called parts jutting or appearing forth in the Seg, or al- 
ſo arifing up out of huge ſtony Bulks or Bodies,Bur it muſt be generally known, 
that the parts of the Earth which'appear plain, are not all of the fame height, 
but ſome are ſunk lower, eſpecially at or near the Sea ſhores, inſomuch as the 
height encreaſeth from Marzitzne places, or ſuch as abutt upon the Sea, even 
5 lis I:Iznd Regions, This allo is proved by the Fountains and "g 
Streams of Rivers: Foa ſeging that that rt of. the Earth, to which the wa- 
ter floweth, is lower than that from w ich if floweth. and that the Foautain- 
heads and ___ Rivers feldom in tp Fs Haces, yr as gre 
far remate tromthe Sega : It isclearly manifeſt thereby, that the {places 
higher than = ATC more elevated than thoſ joyngrorh Neo 5, S$o Bohemig is high, 
he ſtreaming courſe of the River 

e 


chole near the Er then Holſatza; Which is perceived by t | 
Sea-coaſts. £/be, which floweth from Bohomsa to Follatia, In be manger we take/ap- 
land phaces, Q the 


arent S$:gns and Arguments of the greater height of 
Rivers Dan h _ iſirgn, Rhene, Maſa, Or.” The Strfhers and Rhetians 
Countries are judged by, ſome men to be the higheſt of all Europe, becauſe the 
Rivers Rhene, Roan, and the greater Danou do flow and ſtream down from 


t of the Inland places 


Rivers are, ſogreat is the 
places, 


ve the Maritine 


thence. Moreover, look how gs the declivity or ) 2 aig oh of the 
el 


- 
b . 


Pro- 
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*Propofition IT. 


To finde out the height of a Mountain by Geodeſie or Land-meaſuring, com- 
monly called Surveying. 


* Thisis in the ſame manner which we uſe in the ſearching out the 
height of Towers, if ſo be rhe top of the Mountain or lis remarkable by 
ſome peculiar 
Ler A Bbe the Mountains height, A the foot, B the conſpicuous head there- £: the gading 
of. 'We willtake the /ine FC by a mean diſtance ftom it , fo that heirhet of out the heigh: 
the Angies AFC, A CF may be thade very acute, but may in a miner be e. 2 2 Aountaio 
qual: ' "Then let the Angles AFC, A CF be obſerved by x cdllimation, or ' x 
tevdling with winking be tnade toB, and theſe being fubtracted t6 i$0 de- 
goes, the remaining degrees ſhall ſhew forth the Ang/e C A F. - Aﬀer that the 
diſtance of the ſtarions of FC is exquiſitely ro be meaſured ; arid let it be Sce Schere. 
wrought, As theſignof the Arg/eF ACts rhe ſign of the Arle CF A (of 
FCA, if you would takeFA) ſoFC to AC, the diſtance of the Moiuntain 
from C. 'Then the Inſtrument beitng hanged op, or placed upright inC, and 
tevelling with the ; dork. ter the Angle BC Abe taken. And beciuſe the 
Triangle C AB is iTrait ny +4 , to wit, the Ang/eB AC is Frart, therefore 
alſo the Angle A BC of go degrees Thall be given. | 
Let it therefore be wrought by theT-{ang/e BAC: As the whole //g# 10000000 
to the Tangent of the Ang/e BCA, fothe diſtance AC to the perpendicular 
height of the Mountain AB. ; 


in ng vor and Knowing the eight of the the Mouorain 
| ve found t be $3 "45 29 fared by Xe14- 
minutes : butthe Angie ACF 57 degrees, 30 minutes. Therefore C A F ſhall gra. 


SS » 


Angle C AF 34 degrees 13 minutes, to the fign of the Angle ACF 57 degrees 
r; minutes : So CF $00 ; the foor of the Monntarn to the diſtance FA: to 


the Triangle F AB, as 10co0oco to the Lo__ of the Angie BF A 1016000: 


foot make a ffadizyy. Therefore bog6 being divided by 620, there are found 
ro ftadinms, and 96 Greek feet for the height of the Mouncain O/ympaes, juſt 
fo much as X-»2goras foundit robe. But theſe ffadinms make t of a German 
mrfe with $;, or about i. | 
Ariftot]e, with many other Writers,affirms, that the height of the Mountain The Mounrnin 
O 4 isfo great, thar the top thereof feels no miorion of the Ary,or ſhowers 0m2s: (aid ro 
f Revit and alſo that it iselevated above the ſecond Region of the Ay : and $5 
the Arcrents gathered that, by rhe Afber left thereon, being never moved 
rhence'by any Wind; and by thedravghts and forms of Lerters being no whit 
confirmed; but found there divers years, freſh, and as they were there 
drawn at the firſt. 
Ft js to be noted, that in divers places the height of the Mountain is allo 
diverſe therefore” the' conſequence avaiferh not. The Clozds do likewiſe 
cover this Mountain, therefore itis as high ; for indeed in the Northern parts 
#nd Coſts of the World, the Clozds are 4 great deal tower. 4 
There is alfo another manner of ageing Ye plane, the Mountains by 
rwofiaetums in the fame frat Hine with the Mountdin ;. but it is prone to 
erryur; by reaſon of the ſrnall differetice of the Angles; 
Yevby one height known ; as for exanipſe , bya Tower, whoſe heighit is another way 
known, '#ri&the from' the Mowntain, we ſhall more JANaay ED $25 the 
the Height of the Mountain, iz. if we ſuppoſe F robe the Tower 300 fook rctnu. 
tigfi, andon the roprherevf, or in ſome conmodious* place, the' Angle B FF Sce Scheme. 
0 


, 
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Another way 
to find the 
height of a 
Mountain. 


See Scherhe. 


A diſtance of 
a Mountain 
being given, 
ro find the 
height. 

See Scheme. 


The height of 
the Mountain 
EF! Pico in 
Tintrif. 


cauſe F A's four degrees, therefore alſo the Angle 
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be obſerved to be $3 degrees 3o minutes. Þ B ſhall be found tobe 5396 foot, 
to whom B A the height of the Tower muſt be added. 


Propoſition III. 


The height of the ſeen Mountain being given or known, to find out Geodeti- 
cally, or by Land-meaſuring, how great diſtance we are from. it, if. we 
have either a Geometrical Inſirument or Radius, or Altimetrical Scale 
with us, that # to ſay, a Height-meaſuring Scale. | 


Let A B be again the height of the Mountain, being now known by the 
deſcriptions of 1 other OY Pekane and 96 Greek feet, or 6096 feet.”. Lex 
F be our place, and let ys defire to know the diſlance F A, Let the 
Angle B F A be taken by a Geometrical Infirument or Quadrant ; let it be for 
example 48 degrees 23 minutes : Therefore the "ay. rait Angled B AF, 
when three are kaown,it ſhall be,As the whole /zgn to the is ar of the Angle 
ABFEF,s 73 37 minutes : So B A the known height ſhall be tothe de- 
manded A F. | | 

As 100000 are to 9234, ſo 6096 to 600 foot, or one ſ{adium : Therefore at fo 
preat a diſtance, which is F A, we are-from the Mountain. - If we uſe a Land: 
meaſuring Quadrant, or Square, or Radius, we ſhall not then need the. Canon 
of ſigns, which is manifeſt by the detlaration and explication of the Inſtru- 
ments ; but yet the calculation or computation becomes thereby not ſo accu- 
rate, by reaton of the want of true proportion. 

Note, In theſe two Problems 1 have added Geogetically, becauſe the man- 
ner of meaſuring is otherwiſe, when we uſe,a Semidiameter, or Periphery of 
the Earth, as we ſhall now propoſe : For in the former we have taken the di-. 
ſtance FA as a ſtrait line, becauſe there is but a ſmall difference between that 
and a crooked line,” | 


Propoſition IV. 


A diflance being given, rom. whvſe term or extreameſt boundary the top 
of the Mountain firſt ſeen, to find thereby the height of the Mountain 
by Geography. | ge 


Let us take the moſt high Mountain of Texer:f,called EZ P:co, or the Pike, 
and let A BCD F be the per:phery of the Earth, and indeed the. Merzdian 
of that Mountain : Let the Center be R, the Mountain.it ſelf AB ; let from 
B a ſtrait Tangent-line be drawn to the periphery BF. F then ſhall be the 
farthermoſt or firſt poznt, from which the top of the Mountain ZB ſhall be ſeen ; 
let F Rbe drawn. 3 

But ſome Mariners do teſtifie, that when they are four ,degrees diſtant from 
it in the Meridian, they can deſcry the top of that Mountain. :Therefore, the 
Arch A Fſhall be four degrees : Let us therefore ſuppoſe that this Relation of 
our Seamen is true , and that the firſt vifive ray 8 are direQly. fram.:the 
top of the Mountain B 3 and let us ſearch out, how great | the. height of the 
Mountain may be, if the matter were ſo. The Ang/e B FR is ſtrait, . and be- 

j; RE. is four degrees, and 
R Fhe half diameter of the Earth is known ; and in the Triangle Z RF arc 
the three given, and it ſhall be, Its 

As the whole /ign to the ſecant of the Angle B R F four degrees, fo.R Fto 
R B. As 10000000 are to 10024419, ſo 3440. Italian miles R F,. or 860 Ger- 
man miles,) to 3448 Italian miles for R B-. take away thence 3440.for R A, 
and there remains 8 Italian miles, or 64 Fadiums, or two German miles for 
the height of the Mountain A B ; which is almoſt incredible, and.altogerher 
againſt the Ancients and Old Geographers, Thereforc.it js to be known, that 
there are two things taken in the Prob/em which are falſe ; firſt, that that 
Radius or-Ray, which coming from B firſt ſtrikes the Eye, is CireR,; when as 
yet 
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yet by reaſon of the thickneſs of the A4+y it is refrafted or turned, Indeed from 
B the top of the Hill, there canner be a ffrait {me drawn to F (if FA be four 
degrees, ) but that firſt it muſt incur or run upon the Earth ; and therefore the 
Beeannot be ſeen direQly in the place of F,. but by a retraRted Radins, to 

. wit, 8 T F, which is broken, and indeed the firſt of the broken rays, which may 
reach to F. | | 

If therefore we ſuppoſe, that this refration brings it to paſs, that this 
Mountain may be ſooner ſeen by one degree, than 4t would be ſeen, if it 
were-without this RefraQtion, to wit, whia dire ray B F to be ſeen from 
three degrees A F, the height A B ſhall be found out according to the declared 
form of five 1ralian miles, or 40 ffadiums. But becauſe it is alſo likely (which 
is:thefeeond) that our Seamen ſpeak more at large, and not with ſo accurate 
a dimenſion ; if we thereforegubtra@ yet half a degree, fo as we may reſolve 
that it is ſeen 24 degrees thence, or 38 German miles for F A : This I fay be- 
ing put, and our Calculation being ordered as at firſt, the height of the Moun- 
tain AB: ſhall be found to be about one m/e. 

If the Mountain may be ſeen from the diſtance of two degrees (the refra- 
tion being ſer apart) it ſhall be 22 Jralian miles high. 

But if it cag be ſeen at one degrees diſtance, or 15 German miles, it ſhall be in 
height half an Ira/:ar mile, or about 5 ſtadiums high. * Tathis end we add the 
Table following : , 


If the height of the Mozntains be * mile Germ. | mile}; (7314/13) 5% li) 
Then it ſhall be ſeen from the di- 
ſtance of miles 114 i118 20] 25|26j127\]28 [29* 


- But all theſe things are to be underſtood without RefraQtion, which for the 
moſt part increaſeth the ſeen height of the Mountain, and the diſtance of rhe 
ſight, as you may perceive by the deſcription ; for the refracted Radins T F 
prodaced,gives the height N A. 


— —— —— 


Propoſition F. 


The top of * any Mountain being firſt ſeen, whoſe height is known, to find by | 
Geography How great ſpace we are fyom 2t. 


. This- is the conſequent of the former Propoſition, and the ſolution thereof See Scheme. 
may be fetch'd from the Table before deſcribed :” but the Calculation will ſhew TMX 2 * ? 
a more accurate ſolution. Let therefore the known height of the Mountain whoſe height 
be A B, and letit be ſeen in F, it may pleaſe us,to know the diſtance A F, B of any 
toucheth the gg. ay” In the Tr4anele ftrait angled B FR, the Angle F is > Gghe i1s 


is ſtrait, and the two- 
ſame half d:ameter with AB are known , which we may put to be half a 
German mile. And becauſe R Fand R A is 860, RB ſhall be $60*: And it 
mo -1 wrought, As R Bisto R F, fothe whole /ign to the ſign of the Angle 
RBFE. 
As 860% to 860, ſo 10000000 to 
In Rhindlandiſb feer As 19609700 to 19598 300,fo 10000000 to 9994186, 
the /ign 88 degrees, 2 minuees, 40 for R B F 


Therefore B R F, that is, the Arch A F ſhall be one degree, 55 minutes, 
20 ſeconds. Therefore from this diſtance the Mountain ſhall be ſeen with 
refrattion of Rays, it it is half a mile high ; to which for the Argument of 
Refration we may add eight miles, inſomuch that ir may be ſeen at the ordi- 
nary diſtance of '37 miles: But the refraQtion alſo varies according to the di- 
verſe Altitude of the Suu, neither is it' abſent before the riſing , or after the 
ſerting of the Sun. But we will treat more at Jarge concerning this buſineſs 
in the Chapter touching the Arr , andthe Third part of this Book, where we 
ſhall diſcourſe of the viſible Hor: 2or., 


Propoſition 


ides R F, the half diameter of the Earth , and R B the diſtance. 


herghr, &c, 


F be Compleat Part of © Book L 


| Propoſition VI. 


The length of the ſhadow being given, which any mountain cafttth, and the 
bo FA} the Sun Prog La to that time, to find out the Altituge'ef the: . 


van. 


\. We will propoſe this Problem rather for its Antiqui end plead, 
Aldende of a than that ve do that the Altitude may- accurately: by the be ob- 


Mountain by tained, 
err Plutarch md Pliny have written, that the Mountain thos will cover or hide 


height of the a ſides -L the Lonnias Hedfer, benſbthe Mountsin Arhos ſcituatedon the 
x _ ſhore of edonia,is fo highly cleva tits 
ta at oxy Lemnos,the Sun being in 7, and indeed into the Market of the City - 


eeſts.its ſhadow into the iſland: 


rhina,where the boundary or end of the ſhadeww was ſignified by aBrazen Hes- 
fer there ereQed , which the Inhabitants placed there for the neſs and: 
wonder of the matter: And P/:ny writeth, that the-interval or diſtance between 
the Mountain Athos and the Iſle: Lemmos,is judged to be 87coopares,or 87 Ita- 
lian miles. But Writers have not noted the A/rtude of the Sun, according to 
the ſhadow thereof: butyet it is likely, that this ſhadow caſt from rhe Sw 
being at the point of ſetting, or when it began to be hidden from the Ciry 
Myrrhinaby the Mountain Athos; (for Achosſtandeth Weſtward from the Ifle 
Lemnos M or when in it, it was hid from the Vertical point of Myrrbina, 
which is drawn through the Mountain Athos. But although we may put, that 


See the Scheme TE S118 WAS then as it were in the Horizon of MyrrhinaF O, and fo that the 
to tix bfth Radius OF pailed through the top of the Mountamn B, and-caſt the ſbadvry 
Propoſition. A F,and OF ſhall be the * and 


angent of the Periphery; and becauſe F R ia given, 
and the Angle FRB (or by raking the Triangle B AF, and F A as a ftrait 
line) BA ſhall be found to be eight fadiums, the height of the Mountain. 
But becauſe notwithſtanding in this poſition of the Sur, the term or bound 

of the ſhadow cannot be noted , becauſe it is infinite ; and beſides that, the 
buildings of the City Myrrh:na might hinder both the ſhadow and the near 
Rays ot the Sun near to the ſhadow : Therefore it is to-be determined, that 
the Sur at the leaſt was clevated two degrees above the Horizon of Myr3hina. 
For example, In S, that the Angle SF O be two degrees,and the Radius of the 
Sun paſſing through the, top of the Mountain T, and ending the thadow inF. 

Therefore in the Ob/:que angled Triangle RT F, the given Angle ſhall be 
TFR gz degrees, and F R Tis given one Fegroe 16 minutes And therefore 
FTR is $6 degrees 45 minates ; and the half diameter F Ris known, $60 
German miles. Therefore T R ſhall be found according to-the propertion, 

As the /ignof the Ang/e F T R 86 degrees 54 minutes, to the ſign of the 
Angle T FR 92 dares : foFRtoR T, $60. 

herefore RT thall be 861 German miles, and A T the height of the Moun- 
tain Athos, ſomewhat above one German mile. 

If we take the Altitude of the Sun one degree, the height of the Mountain 
Athos will be found to be 20 fifadiums. . 

Yet notwithſtanding I efleem the over great diſtance of Zemnos from the 
Mountain Athos,afligned by Pliny,to be the cauſe of the over-great Magnitude 
ariſing from the Calculation : For Sophians Table of Greece, and Blavins his 
Table of Modern Greece, do only exhibit arid allow 55 Ita/zans miles, the di- 
ſtance for F A. Therefore the Ags/e F R T ſhall f y be one drgree,to wit, 
55 minutes ; and the Altitude of the Sun, one _ 30 minates : and there- 
toreF RT, 87 degrees 325 minutes; andif it bedone in the Triangle FRT, 

As the /ign of the Angie FR T 87 degrees 35 minutes, to the fign of the 
— + TR R 91 degrees 30 minutes: ſoFR860to RT. Or inthe Triangle 
TF A ſtrait angled to A, the jc. TF A ſhallbe one degree 30 minutes; and. 
F A is aſſumed as rhe ſtrait or right of 55 miles. The Altitude A T ſhall be found 
according to this Proportion : As the whole /ig# to the Tangent of the Angle 
TF A,one degree 30 minutes: SoF Ag55 miles,to AT the height of the Moun- 
Luvs Here 


ChagzIX. General GEOGRAPHY. 


Here alſo is the Problem to be-enſwered, viz. How the height of any Moun- 
tain may be found , if itbe fully ſearched out ? how much looner the Sur is 
ſeen to riſe inthe top of that Mountain, than at the foot thereof? And con- 
trariwiſe, if the Al/tz:tude be given, how, and in what manner this difference of 
rims is 16 be ſound our ? ing which matter /Ar:ſtorle and Pliny have deli- 
vered incredible lories, and ſuch as the true Calcutarion and account do teach 
to be evidently otherwiſe, But ſeeing this cannot be explicated without the 
ſolution” of another' Problem; which we have referred to the ſecond part vf 
this Book': therefore we will defer theſe rwo Problems to the Thirticth Chap. 


ter. wr 0290- 
| (61+... Propofirtion VIL. 


The Altitude of Mountains hath no ſenſible proportion to the half diameter 
the Earth , or elſe ſo little, that it hinders the roundneſs of the 


— h no more, than a potted note-wpon the ſurface of the Artificial 
Globe. 


45 


For we have ſhewn that the Mountain of the Hand Teneriff, called E! Pico The height of 
de Tayde, to have no greater Altitude than one mz/e, or at moſt i: m/e, And _— I 
certainly, Experience can ſcarcely find out a Mountain higher than that. See- © the round- 
ing therefore the half diameter of the Earth is $60 m#les,it ſhall be the model nb of the 
and account of the greateſt height of the Mountains to the half diameter of * 
the Earth, which is 1 to $60, to wit, of which parts the half diameter of the 
Earth or any Globe is 360, one of ſach the g___ height of rhe Mountains 
ſhall have. And whereas there are very few Mountains of fo great height, 
but that very many of them ſcarcely aſcend tothe fourth part of a »n:/e, it is 
manifeſt, that heave or lift up the roundneſs of the Earth no more , than 
certain ruggednefles in G/obes made by the hands of Artificers, do diſpropor- 
tion the roundneſs of thoſe Globes. ' For indeed there is no body in the” whble 
nature of things, that can have anexa@t Geometrical roundne ſs. | 


/ Propoſition VIIT. 


Why ſhowers of Rain , Mifts, and Snows , are frequent on the tops of 
he cnet when as in the neighbouring V alleys the Air is ſerene and 
calm without any ſuch Meteors *? ; 


They which have travelled on the high L2»ds or Mountainous places of Showers « 
Aſia, Perwvia, and other Countries, aver, that it oft falls out, that they which - Jy = 
are converſant on the top of Mountatns.do there feel and find ſhowers of Rarn, the tops of 
Snow, and thick and foggy Mefts ; but deſcending therice to the Valleys lying Yona 
thereunder, they feel no ſuch thing, but find a clear and calm Air, We ſome- ye valleys. 
times obſerve the ſame in the Mountains of our own Country.” 

Some ſay, that the cauſe of this Phenomenon or appearance is, that the 
Mountains attra@ thither the Av arid Clouds ; but they do not declare, by 
what faculty or power they may do it, and thetefore they ſay nothing to the 
pes: It ſeems ro me, that it is done in this manner : The vapouys and ex- 

alations, when as inthe middle Region of the Ar, (in which very many 
' tops of Mountains are)they are condenſated into ſmall drops, begin to decline 

downward, And becauſe the wy of Mountains are nearer'to thoſe vapours 
and exhalations condenſated in the middle Region of the Air, than the Val- 
leys lying under them ; therefore thoſe ſmall drops, whictt are above thoſe 
Mountain tops, corming firſt to the ground, leave a place in the Region of the 
Aiv; which preſently the next ſmall drops do enjoy ; becauſe they are forced 
and thruſt forth by'others ; either by reaſon of Natures abhorring and ſhunning 
of vacuity or emptineſs, or becauſe this is the nature of Water, that ir.flows 


and runs to that place where its flux or flowing firſt began, or where the place is 
more low and ſunk. 


H Propo- 


Of rhe Super- 
Hcies of Mour- 


ratns 


Of Mountains 


or Hills, 


Of the Hills 


or Mountains extend them 


T be Compleat Pant of .. Hook l. 


Propoſition IX. 


Whether the cies of a Mountain be more 
underneath it, upon whom it tandeth ? 


Geometry proves it to be greater ; but yet it is another Queſtion ,, Whether 
therefore it can ſuſtain the more Men, or bear the greater. plenty of Proyi- 
ſion? I prove the Affirmative: for although all things placed in a Monatain 
ought to be perpendicular to the. under ſunk or placed Plane, yet greater ſtore 
of Earth and a greater ſurface is there. 


capacions', than the plane 


CHAP. 4 


Of the difſerences and trail of Mountains; and in ſpecial, concerning 
Burning Mountains, 


Some Mountains are bounded about with a little ſpace ; Others extend 
themſelves out, and march forth at along reach andivace. 


or chains of Mountains or Hills. There are found ſuch like Chains 

of Mountains or Hills almoſtin all Countreys in the World, ſo that they 
may be judged ro be thereby continual , but that ſmall ſpaces interpoſe and . 
thruſt in themſelves; but they march out at length into divers Coaſts : ſome 
from the North into the South, ſome from the Eaſt into the Weſt, and other- 
ſome to Coaſts collateral to the Cardinal points. 


\ N D theſe Mountains or Hills of the later ſort are called tops, yohes, 


The mo#i famous Chains or Cliffs of Hills axe theſe following. 


Italy from the neighbouring Countries, 


1. The Hyers which feparati 
| of Earth ,\and do as it were ſend forth 


yes out by a vaſt tr 


calfd theApur. their Arms into other Provinces and Countries, to wit, through France to 


Spain, where they are called the Pyrenean Hills or Mountains ; and to Rheta, 
where they are called the Rhetick Hills; and to Hungaria, where they are 
named the Hungarian Mountains, and doubtful ones ;-then above Dalmatia, 
the Dalmatian Hills ; and they are ſtretched out through Macedonia to Thrace 
and Pontus. Bur becauſe there cometh.in a little ſpace between the Julian 
and Dalmatian Hills ; therefore ſome men determine, and make the end of 
the Alpes to be in the 7u/;zav Mountains. It ſendeth out one Arm with con- 
tinual chaens and; yotes of Hills, and with 2 winding courſe, like a creſcent, 
paſſing'through all I:afy, and dividing it into two parts, it ruoneth along even 
ro the Siczlian Sea: Neither doth jt march forward in one form every where , 
but in,many parts: it putteth forth collateral , or fide-Companions and fellow 
Branches, as it alſo ſeadeth forth ſome Mountains ſtyled with ſeyeral Names, 


as the Mountain Maſſiexs, the Hill, Gaurus, Monte di Capug, or the Mountain 
of Capi, and the burning Veſwviss,&c. 


2. The 


Birds in their flig 


out Taurus, 


bourJat the breadth of fifry miles, and to thoſe that : ' 
is an infallible mark to govern and ſteer their courſe by : It reacheth to Mount 
Ararat in Armenia, where Noah's Ark reſted, whi * 
believe to be there kept to this day. But the Mountains of: Ararat are neigh- 
bours to Tawras ;. becauſe all 
of the height of Caucaſus in the Thirtieth Chaprey. 
$: The Hill of China, which embraceth and comprehends the Damaſian The Hill of 
Mountains, fo called by the Ancients towards the VVeſt, and Orzorgeorg ro- __ 
wards the North. This Clift or Chain of H:Bs confiſterh'of w_ Mountains, 
yoked rogether, but here and there ing 


eſe Mountains are conti 


not indeed continu 
'between them. 


Chap.X. General GEOGRAPHT. 


2. The Hills of Perwor Peruviana, the longeſt of, all others ; for t 
the whole South America, even from tne Equator to rhe 
Preigths, and do 
much that rhe wh 


greateſt Mountain of the World. 


now, 


tually hidden with Snows, 


alrhough 


7 
hr therpae rek 


rate the Kingdom of Peru from other Provinces, itfo- 
* tract of this Chain of F:fs is about $oo German miles. 
And the heads or cliffs of the Hills are ſo high,that they are repotred toweary 
ht over them : and there 15 bur one only patfage over theſe 
Hills (which as yet is diſcovered, ) and that very cumberſom, Many of thoſe 
are covered with perpetual Hows, as well in Summer as Winter ; and many of 
them are alſo wrapt up and involved with the Clouds , atd ſome likewife are 
elevated beyond the middle Region of the Ay. 
Spaniards lometimes 
her with theit Horſes, on the tops of 
enly died, and if they had become ſtiff with 
there immovable like ſtanding Images, 
been the want of Ay, ſuch as our breath or Lungs require. There are alſo 
found in theſe Mountains Su/phury and ſmoking 
. There are very many other Mountains between Pzru and Braſil, which The Hills be- 
alſo ſtretch themſelves out through the Country of China to the Magellanic 
ftreights, where the high tops of the H:Þs are perpe 
although they lie under the Latitede of 52 degrees. 

4. Add to theſe Chains of Hills, thofe of Canada and New England, 
very many others in North America, covered with continual FS 
they areleſs famous. 

5, The top of Tawrus, a Mountain in fa. 

riters accounted the moſt noble and 
riſeth up in A/ia Minor , from the Pamphilian Sera nigh to the Chelzdonian 
Iſl:nds, and thence marcheth along through divers Conntries and great King- 
doms under divers Names, from the Weſt into the Eaſt, unto India, and divi- 
deth all 4/2 into two parts, one whereof which looketh to the North is called 
Aſia within Taurus, and the other which faceth the Weſt is named M/ i with- 
It is fenced in on either ſide with many Companions, amongſt 
which the famous and moſt notable ones are the greater and the lefſer Anti 
Taurus, which cut and divide the greater and /efſer Armtnia into two parts, 
where Tawrus it ſelf paſſeth berween Armenia and Meſopotamia; it fendeth 
forth many Arms towards the North and South. 

6. The Mountain Imass marcherh forth in form of a GrofS two ways, as The Mountain 
well towards the Eaſt and VVeſt, as towards the North and South. The Nor- *#* 
thern part is now called 4/&a/. It is ſtretched out forward towards the South, 
even to the very ends of the Tndies, and the fountain headsof the-River Gax- 
ges in length about four hundred German Miles. Ir divideth the Aſian Seythia 
into two parts, of which that which lookerh on the weft is called Scythia 
within the Mountain Imazs; but that which beholdeth the Eaſt , is named 
Scythia without the Mountain Imans. | 

7. The top of the Mountain Caucaſss is ſtretched out from the North to the The Mountain 
South towards Pontus Euxinus, from the Caſpian Sea 


Truly it hath hapned; the 

ing out of Nicaragsa into Pers, rhat many of chem, wiz cxcend 
ed Mountains , have 8 <9: 
Froſt , they remained 
The cauſe of which ſeemeth to have 


þ Oveen Pers 
and Br 2{!. 


The Hills of 
and Can4242, and 
New E' gland. 


This was amongſt ancient The Mounrain 
Ir Tarts. 


whom it is 2 neigh. <2 


in.the Caſpian Sea, it 


guous, VVe will ſpeak 


g a'pallage 


the Mountains of Camboja ſeem" to be # part of rhar 


"The Hills of Arabia, which march forward in a'triple rank, of whom 
Holy'Mounr Sinat is a part., re O08 


10. The 


the Turks and Perſians 


The Mounrains 


Uf 4#abis. 
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The Mou =, 10- The moſt famous Hill, and which is celebrated with innumerable 


Alas. ments of the Greek Poets, is Mount Atlas in Africa. It riſeth at the ie 
of the Weſtern Ocean of Africa, and extends it ſelf they ale 4 4s, even 
to the borders of Egypt. It hath the Fountains and Spy almoſt all the 


RITES Africa ; 1n many places it is full of Chin. f:x , although ir licth 
in the Torrid Zone. 

TheMountains 71 x, The Clift of DIa, oi h to Monomotapa, , which is called the Moun- 

of the Men. 7; 23s of the Moon. oth in almoſt all Monomotat a; d the a>ms 
or branches thereof For _ as the Hill Zeth, and ”Y CILIA 
There are found very many, and in a manner inn mon regs 5 of 
chains of Mountains in Africa, ſevered and digjoy wm ory 
Tri that they are almoſt all contiguous, and ſeem to be parts of one Ghint 
0 

The Ripheen 12. The Riphean Mountains of Europe, which are alſo called the Obiah 

Mouncaios of H;Rs ; they march on forward from the White Sea or Muſcovian Bay, to the 

—_— very mouth of the River O06, and the Muſccvites call them Weliki Kamey- 
$9944, , that is, the great Stony Girdle; becauſe they think that the whole 

orld is girted in with them, There is here another yoak of Hills, which 

the Ruſſians call Joegoria. It beginneth at the Southern boundary of Tarta- 
r4a, and extends it felf unto the North pc, and very, tnay Rivers riſe and 
ſpringout of this, wiz. the Rivers Wiſs gd a, Neem, Wiſſera, and Petſora the 
greateſt of all. Beſides 2 triple yoat © ;Ds runneth down betwen fp Shen 
and Ruſſia, om the North tear the South. One of them the Ruſſians 

call Fay Pareomig Camen, whoſe breadth or paſſage is two days Journey. To 


this forns 5 C0 aan them, is a ſecond bordering called Cirgins 
Koy Camen, mp Rk Journey ; the ro is Fgvrnd Coy Camen, the 
higheſt of theſe three > Moraine which in s throughout the whole 
years is covered with Swow and Clouds , andt bh ofe it afforderth a very diffi- 
cult paſſage, which is of four days. The City Vergateria Siberie is nigh un- 
tot. 
oem 13. The Mountains of Norway and Lapland, which begin from the Sou- 
raplend, thern Promontory of Norway, and ſeperate Sweden in part from Norway , 
then in os orders proce even to the fartheſt part of Lapland, andare 
diſtinguiſhed by divers names, as FiDefiel, Dofrefies, and the like. 
The Moungain , ;. 14- In Germany, the famous Mountain Hercinium encompaſſing all Bohe- 
Hrciniomin 1834, and by various windings extending it ſelf into divers Regions, and that 
Germany alfo by various names. Inthe Dutchy of Bhunſwick it retainer its Anciett 
appellation, the Mountain Bruerus is part of it. 


Propoſition II. 
In moſt Iſlands, and in the procurrent parts of the Continent, the - Mobbidins 


are ſo ſcituated, that they paſs through the middle of the Land, and 
divide them into two Arts: 


of Lands by | baine) which Irlawy from the Eaſt to the 


f 
Soyl, inrwoog 5, bio Ne tha 4, FEY, + Borne , 


conta, Celebes, Hi R abbola, 3 arc found, ve £4 | 
Sea- by cares towards the HEE: the Iſlands unto, A al Bu 


. hey _ 
| "ihe Puntal h the middle | procyrr jp BY F 
(| EMH IS GR 


8 feed Li de Come 


from the North to the South, _—_— 1 pil ewe ing gp . 


| Rea RE a by ii de Gar Conner Ay ET 


the Region of Choromandel.Thig very pouch ide 0 $2oL 2 palſeth chroaph 


The divifies ,, SON Sflend hor I mm} prus, (ated by the. Anim Gran x 
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ttic othe? mee did Which is how atted Bengala, thrbugh the Kingdoths of 


Pe whole Cherſo ſoneſus of Malata. | 
Kg Ir ime ns 6f the procurrent of Earth tertned Crmbota: The like T he Mountains 


(oe ok 2 a te of OT 190 Aung Peti WY Corea, tn Gong em 
fn 


How theſe Mountains carhie , Whethet created with the Eat ir (elf, of whe- 
ther they afterwards ſprung from natural Cauſcs, is uncertain. 


Propoſition III, 


Of Mountains famous for their exceeding Altitude. 


" t. EI Pitoin Teneriff, eſteemed this higheſt in the whole ord,” whoſe The Nourzin 
oP. is poaſpicunts at Sea bo miles; there is no aſcending up it, but in uby an and eee he 
Auguſt, , "by reafon that it is covered all the othet part of the Tear with ; =_ 
although that Sow is never ſeen in the Ifland ,it ſelf, or the adjacent Canary 
Iſles, The Vertex is manifeſtly diſcovered to be advanced above the Clouds , 
ſeeing that theſe encompaſs the middle of the Mountaio, and the Vertex is be- 
held to be above this CZowd; but becaufe it ſuffereth Syow, thence it is certain 
that it is not protended beyond the middle Region of the Air, Three days 
are required to aſcend to the top of this Mountaag :. for it is not a ſpiral top, but 
plain, andthe 45r being ſerene, and s Mou: one may diſtin y diſ- 
cern from it all the other cirunyacent Canary es, of which ſome are co miles 
remote from it. In thoſe ewo Months many Sulphureous flones are brought 
from the Mountain, and carried in great abundance itito Sparn. 
2. In oneof the Azores near to the Iſle Fayal , there is found a Mountain The Mounzain 
called Pico de St. George, whence the Iſle is called Pico. It is reported to have _ _ 
an equal Altitude with the Mountain of Teneriff. 
*  3- The Mountain called Cord:Hera in the Southern America, ſeparating The Mounnin 
Pers from the other Provinces , is faid tobe of that exceeding height, that it (odds. 
giveth place tono, Mountain of the Earth for Altitude. It extendeth from 
1 Sire? LOR of Aars. 6.494 to Panama, 
Ftha, a Mountain in S:c:l:8, from the top of which fire is diſcerned to... 
be exxted in the Ik of Malta, whence it is ſuppoſed to have at the leaſt an in- 
tire mile in Altitude : but in the precceding Chapter we have given a reaſon of 


this? 5 nt Altitude, 
Ss, 2 Mountain of Ind, X Heels. 
ico. FE Adam ip the Iſle of Geilam, 


The ruomich rufterus in Germany and Abnoba, 
The) Mountain Figenojamma in Japan, is ſuppoſed to exceed the Clouds rigemjanns. 


Pics dt Adam. 


in ws 
9 a Mountain Ca incaſus much celebrated by the Ancients for its great cac«\. 
elg 
Ge Mountain Tobies in Macedonia. Pliny faith that Dic earchus the .-- __——_ 0 
Not attcian, bythe command and expence of ſome Kings , meaſured the 
445 of this Mountain, and found it to be 1250 paces, it is, 1o Stadia, 
of » German mile. Geminus faith that the Mountain Gyllene was found 
bs ic (rl tobe © "thi ſame Altitude. 
i T%e Arhos (as Mela in £56. 2. Chap. 2. relateth) isfoclated, The Nounain 
that Kh Eo iy: ri her than that rs ſhould fall thence. This O- © 


pinion rec El crodh, | ſe that the A{bes are not walhed away from the 
A by e top of it , but-! ow in the houm as they were left 


7 


. 


r th alon Wi 2 reat e into the th it adhe- 
Tech hgh - Uh s makin! _s ition againſt the Grecians, 
dugg Kprough = de it Nav 
12, Olympus , TRE of pear, of which we have _ in the o: Olyn;ue 


F ormer r Chapter, 


as. I 3+ Caſt, 
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Caſens. of z Caſas, a, Mountain in Aſia, which Pliny writeth. to be four miles in 
height. 9,0 | | 

Hams. - Mount Hemus, which Martianus Capella deſcribeth to be '6 miles in 
Altitude. ak = EF. 


-' 


ata, . 15. Atlas, aMountainin Africa, of which we have ſpoken ia the pre- 
eee =" jon. The Poets feigned this Mountain to be. ſo high, that it 
upheld Heaven, but experience hath tound the contrary. 


Propoſition IV. _— 
The many differences of Mountains. 


In the former Propoſitions we have ſhewed three differences, v:2. 
The differen. __ 1» Some are extended in along Tra, and ſome are terminated in a ſmall 
ces of Moun- Circutt. 
—_— 2. Some divide the Regions in two parts ; others paſs through any TraQt of 
the Regions. | 
3 toms arc of an exceeding height, ſome of a mean, and ſome but low. 
To theſe differences theſe may be added : 
4. Some are Sandy, ſome Rocky, Clay or Chaulky. 
$; Bn include or contain the Springs of Rivers, whereas others are with- 
out them. 
6. Some are adorned with Woods, and other ſome deſtitute of Trees. 
. Some are burning and ſmoating, whereas others are without fires. 
q Some are rich in Metals, and others without them. 
9. And ſome Mountains are covered with Sow all the Tear, whereas others 
kave no Snow at all, 


| Propoſition V. 
To enumerate the burning Mountains, and thoſe that caſt out, flames. 


Of y.tcws os Such Mountains at this day are called Vulrans, which Appellation the Por- 


burning —TZugal Marines firſt introduced, and now are commonly fo called ; arid ſuch 
Mountains. © gre | 


Nount Arne 1+ The moſt famous is Erna, a Mountain in Sicilia , at this day called Ge- 
bel, from whoſe top the cjeQted flimes and ſmoatk are diſcovered at a long di- 
ſtance in the Mediterranean Sea, even to Malta, which is 40 German. miles. 
Howbeit that the ejaculation of the flames be continual, yet notwithſtandin 

PEey® ſometimes it rageth with a greater force. In the Tear 15 B7- from the firſt of 

Karthquake, © Day tothe twelfth, all $:c:1;a was ſhaken with an Earthquake, then a great 
and horrible noiſe was heard, as if Canons had been fired: there followed the de- 
ſtruction of many Ed:fices throughout the whole Tſe, when that this florm had 
continued for eleven days, the Earth was rent in twain, or opened ut ſelf with 
avaſt G u/ph, whence a great flame and fire brake forth, by which, within the 
- nj of four days, all was conſumed and burnt which was not diſtant above 

ve miles from Etna. Alittle after the Funnel, which is on the top of the 
Mountain, for three days caſt forth an abundance of Aſves and Coals, which 
were not only diſperſed throughout all the J1ſe, but alſo beyond the Seas into 
Italy. And the Ships in the Sea about 200 Leagues diftant , ſteering towards 
Venice, were much damnified. Farellus hath ar large deſcribed the fires of 
this Mountain, and doth alfo fay that the foot of it is 100 Italian miles in 
Circuit. And in Anno 669. the flames broak forth in a violent manner, to the 


great damage of the Inhabitants of thoſe parts. ward 

Noun: Herts, 2+ Heck, IMountain 'of Iſlzxd, doth ſometimes rage» as. much 'as' En , 
and caſt forth'great qr :* And continual fires in it wanting a free evacuation, 
oftentimes ſend forth noiſes like unto lamenrations; thence many fimple- peo- 
ple ſup fedtha t there was the place of Hel, where the Souls of the damned 


were tormented. 


3. Veſu- 
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3. Veiſwvins, at this day Mart ds Soma, not far from the City of Naplts ; is Viſrvine or 
phnred with moſtferrile /es, wwhicti; without the time of the Contiagrati- Mane & Sens 
on, maketh the beſdRateynum; tur it is obnoxious to frequent burnings: |D:- 
on Caſſins relareth, that in the Time of Veſpaſiarits Contlagration, and the 
force of ts Flames were ſo vehement, that the Atres caſt fotth from its bottom 
with the Satphureous ſmoak, were not only carried by the wind: to Rome, bur 
alſo beyond the Mediterranean Sea into Africa, even to Egypt : moreover , 
the Birds being ſuffocated in rhe Ay; tell to the Zarth ; the Fifbes periſhed 
in the adjacent, -infeed warmand frequent water. Concerning this Confla- 
gration, and the ſad mutation of the Mountain, there is an tent Epigram 
m Ma#ttal, who lived at that time, and ſaw the Mountain in its Verdure,, and 
afterwards buried ivits Afbes. Burt then the Conflagration ceaſing, and the 
Showers watering the Sulphureous Embers and Afbes, inthe Superticies of the 
Mountain here and there was great fertility of Wzne. * Bur again within theſe 
few years this Mountain burned afreſh, and ſent. forth an abundance of Smoak. 

The adjacent Land was burnt, and became dangerous to Travelers, by reafon 
of the various Pits which the flame cauſcd. 

. A Mountain in the Ifland of Java, not far from the Ciry Panacurg : A Momncain in 
This inthe Year 1586, when it had never burned before, hirit was rent with os ny 
a violent eruption of flaming Su/phur, ſo that about 100co perſons were ſaid © 
ro have periſhed in the neighbouring places ; and it ejected exceeding great 
Stones into the City; and for the ſpace of three days it vomited forth ſo much 
black Smoak mixt with Aſhes and Embers , that it obſcured the face of rhe 
Fun, and almoſt cloathed day with nights dark Mantle. 

5, Gonnapri, a Mountain in one of the Ifles of Banda. This in the Year The Mountain 

1586. in the Month of April, when that it had burnt for 17 years, was rent ©" 
with 2 great noiſe, and caſt forth ſuch an abundance of gredr Srones of Sul- 
Fhur and ardent matter on the Sea and Land, that it aſtoniſhed all perſons : 
The abundance of Aſbes and Embers alſo rendred:the Cannons of the Hollan- 
Jers im their Caſtle unſerviceable, ſuch a. vaſt heap: overwhelmed them. Vaſt 
Stones were found in the Sea, with a multitude of ſmall ones, ſo that the Barks 
had ſcarce a free paſſage, The watey on the ſoar ſo boyled, asf that fire had 
been placed under it : An abundance of Fz/brs were killed and ſeen floating on 
the water. #1 

6. Balaluanam, a Mountain in the Iſle of Sumatra, caſteth forth Smoak and 34/4«21an. 
Flames as ffitna. ; | 

7. In the Molucco Iſles the Land in many places belcheth forth fire with an Many places in 
huge noiſe ; but ir is chiefly noted for the Funnel of Zwzate. The Mountain gry , 
is 2dvanced to the Clouds, and very ſteep, the liwer parts of which are co- fre. © 
vered with thick Foods, the upper naked by reaſon of the fire. On the top 
is the Funnel of a vaſt wideneſs, which is in the form of an hitheater witt 
many Cycles, the greater including rhe lefler; thence in the Equinet#als, & 
ſpecially thoſe in the Spring and Autzume , certain Winds blowing, chiefly the 
Northern, with an horrible noiſe, Flames mixed with black Smoak and Embers, 
break forth, and fill all places to a great diſtance with Aſhes. There are an- 
nual ſeaſons of ſeeing it ; neither can one aſcerd but by Ropes or Charns in cer- 

_ places, Here in ſome places of this Mountain the Inhabitants gather good Sce 21teger;. 
ulphur, 

. One of the Iſlands of M:wrice. (60 a, diſtant from Mofuccoes) of- 
tentimes the whole Ie is ſhaken with an Earthquate, and vomiteth Fire and 
Aſhes : and there is fo great an abundance of F:re, that whole Mountains and 
Rocks do burn, Ofrentimes fiery Stones break farth of a vaſt bignets. When 
the Wixdis more vehement, fo vaſt an abundance of Afbes is ns forth , 
that people labouring in the Fjelds are forced to return home, being covered 
with Aſhes : thoſe Ufbes alſo kill rhew living Creatures, From the top of 
the Mountain this black and diſmall F:yre breaketh forth. with a dreadful noſe\, 
like unto Thunder or great Guns : And from thence.comerth abiindance of Pu- 
mice Stones and other Stanes burnin the fire, 


bu 
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A Mounain in -; 9, In Japan'(as Maffexs relateth) thereis a'Mountain which continually 
Jean wort yomiteth Flames, on the top of which rtie Ev:i4 Spirit ſheweth himſelf to cer- 
' tain Perſons, after that they have macerated themſelves fora Vow ſake. 

10. Many Valgaxellors are found in the Tſes of Japan , diſtant 70 wes 
from Fera»do. | Alſo in a certain ſmall Ie which lieth between Tanaxwma, and 
the Le called the S$:fters, a burning Monmarn is diſcovered, at other times 
Fans. | - 


Certain Vul- It « io Fn tns of the Philippine Iſles, where the Promontory.of the 
cane; met Holy Spiret is, certain Vulcans are tound:' One alſo in the 1ſie Muriadrgue , a- 
; nother of the Phrlippine Iſles. i b: is 0 | 
..12.- In Nitaragna; a Province in America, ® lofty Mountain caſteth forth 
flames in ſuch great abundance, that they may be ſeen 19: wes diſtant, ,, 
yen Moun- \ 13. In the Ridge of Pers called Cordillera,here and there are certain Rocks 
_ Val Mountains, 'partly' ſmoaking and partly burning, and they are ſaid 
to caſt out firr> Eſpecially 'in the Province of Carrapa, there is a Mountain 
= = was top, : when the Heaven is ſerene, much /moat is diſcovered to be 
elevated. "24 
crhers in pe. 14+ Near to Arequipa a City of Peru, go miles diſtant from Lima, a cer- 
74. tain Sulphureons Mountain continually ejaculateth fire, which is found dagger» 
ousito the City. | 

15, In Peru, near the Valley Ma/ahallow, about 50 Leagues from Qxito , 
there is a Vulcan, which once rending , caſt forth great S/ones , and terrified 
alſo the remote places with the huge noiſe. 

Other 4:ans, 36+ 10 one of the [ſands which they call Papoys, which-Le Maire diſcove- 
red (except peradventure it may adhere:to the South Contenent ) on the Or:i- 
ental Coat ' New Guiney is 4 Vulcan, which at that time burned. 

I 4 Certain Mountains lying on the Orzental Shore of the River Jeniſcea , 
in the Country of the wy beyond O+,:towards the Eaſt , by a journey of 
ſome weeks, there are Vulcans as the Muſcovites do report. 

F 8. Certain Mountains at the River Peſida beyond the Region of the 7in- 
#ff. | | | 
A Vulcan in , 19. In Lilurnia, near the.City Apollonza, is a rocky Mountain, from the 
Libunia, top of which-continually. ifluech frmoat and flame. In the Land adjoyning 
there are hot Fountains; there are alſo certain Mountains which have now cea- 
ſed to burn. So the Iſle Quermoda, on the Coaſt of Braſil , not far from the 
mouth of the $:/ver River, in time paſt did burn : ſo the Mountains in Congo 
or Angola,which they term Vesbrande Bergen. In the Iſles of the Azores, 
eſpecially Tercera and St. Michael, forinaly the Earth burned in many places, 
| but now the ſmoat in ſome places is ſometimes expelled ; hence alſo they have 
often Earthquakes. The Iſles of St. Helena and of the Aſcenſion, have alſo 
its Earth like unto theſe, viz. a Duſt, Embers, and Aſbes, ſo that in times 
pe it is probably the Mountains of theſe [ſes burned, which is alſo manifeſt 
rom the Su/phureous Earth and Coals, which they call Smitskolen. Now the 
cauſe of theſe Vulcans or are. Mountains, is a Sulphureous bituminous 
Subſtance , which is contained infuch like Mountains. 


Propoſition VI. 


The Tanges of. the Moiiaitaimms,; ſome admit of no paſſage or opening, ſome 0 
many, otherſome of ,one or another only. paſs \ te dean 


of the Tanges'\© They are called Porte and alſo Thermopyle. Of which the more noted are, 

of the Moun- 1.” The Th vie in Phoces, from which this name was commmunicated to 

rains, the -reſt;,':122, , The Caſpian Porte, "which, as 'through a-\narrow paſ- 
ſage, are admitted into'the Caſpian Mountains: 3. The Port of the Mountain 
Cordillera in Beru, : 4.) Fhe Port of the Mountain which is extended between 
Abyſſme-and. Arabia Des rem rs which -they. carry Provs/ion and 
c_ from that Region unto this. -. 5:\ Tn Caxcaſus the Sarmatick and Albani- 
an Ports. 


BY TY” 
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Propoſition VII. 


That Mountain u termed a Promontory which runneth forth in a certain 
Tratt to the Sea, or on the Shore «s elevated above the adjacent pla- 


CEF, 


In Mapps they are called Capes or Heads; among which the more noted Of Fromonto- 
are, | rics Or Capes, 
1, The Cape of Good-hope in Africa, which muſt be paſſed by thoſe that ſail cape of 6444: 
into India. | boyy. 
2. Cape Viftoriain the end of the Sirerghts of Magellan. Capt Vileria. 
3. Cape Verd in the Angle or Point of Africa, where the Shore windeth cop:7+4. 
from Weſt to Eaſt. 
4- Cape Vincent in Spain. Cape Vincent; 
5- The Promontoryof Atlas, fo anciently called, not a Cape, becauſe that Promontory 
Mariners ſome Ages paſt ſuppoſed that it could not be paſſable ; or that if any 3 * 4 
ence had ſailed beyond it, yet he could not return back ſafe : therefore this was 
the bound of their Navigation onthe Coaſt of Africa.Other Promontories may 
be ſeen in the Mapps. | 


- 


Propoſition VIIT. 


Cnto Mountains are oppoſed Caves and deep Abyſſes, which are found in 
few places of the Earth, 


In times paſt that Mephitick Cave in Iſland, called the Cave of St. Patrick; of Caves or 
2nd that Gave in Italy, called Grotta del Cane, was famous. In the Moun- 4 4byii- 
tain of Feſſano Bent Guazeval, is a Cave that vomiteth forth fire. 

In the Iſland Baruch, adjoynig to Wales in England, near the Sea is a Rock, 
in which there is a Cave, unto which if you apply your ear, a noiſe like ſtroaks 
of Hammers upon Tron, as in a Smith's ſbop, may be heard. 

Not far from the City Beſſa in Aquitain, is a Cave, vulgarly called 
Du Souley, in which, in the Summer ſeaſon, a noiſe is heard like unto 
Thunder. ; 

In many places betwixt the midſt of the Mountains, there are found 


Valleys fo profound, that they ſtrike the Beholders with horrour, and cauſe 2 
giddineſs. ? - 


[ CHAP. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Mines, Woods, and Deſarts. 


: Ml Ines, Woods , and Deſarts do ennoble certain Parts or Tradts of the 
wm? 6 i Earth; concerning which, although little can be propoſed, yet for an 
Deſarts, exact knowledge of the Terreſtyial SaperRcres , It will not be unneceſlary to 

conſider thoſe Places, and todeſign the Trafs and Limits of them ; which 
we ſhall briefly perform in this Chapter. 


Propoſition T. 


A Mine « a place in the Earth from which Metals , Minerals , or other 
ſorts of Earth are dugg. 


; - Put becauſe what is dugg up out of the Earth is various, therefore all theſe 
of Mines. Manes receive various denominations, as eMines of Gold, Silver , Copper , 
Iron, Marile, Mines of precious Stones, and the |;ke. 
The moſt famous of the Go/d and $:}ver Mines are thoſe of Peru and Ca- 
Tera and ca» ſtella Aurea, the richeſt in the world : for throughout. all the Provinces of 
COOIED Peru are found Mznes abounding with Go/4 and S:/ver (yet not excluding the 
Mins Other Metals); ſo that the Natives of Peru, and the Spaniards in times 
paſt did boaſt that the Ground or Soyl of this Kingdom was Go/d and S:/ver. 
G:rava, a Spaniſh Writer teſtifieth, at the City Quzto are Mines which yield 
more Gold than Earth ;' therefore when that the Spaniards firſt arrived in 
this golden Kingdgm (which for that reaſon they have fortified with ſtrong Ca- 
fles and Forts) in many C:tzes, eſpecially the Regal City, called Cuſco, they 
beheld many Houſes ſpread within and without with Plates of Gold. The molt 
rich Mine of S$:Hver is in the Mountain Potofs, in which 20000 men are employ- 
ed todigg the Earth, deſcend.ng by at leaſt 400 ſteps, and by theſe Mines the 
King ot Sparureceiveth a vaſt Revenue annually, tothe envy of all other Em- 
perours and Potentates, , CRP V | 

z. The moſt excellent $:/ver Mines are in the Iſles of Japan, hence termed 
by the Spaniards the Silver Thirds. There are alſo Mines of Gold found 
there, but now leſs rich than formerly. | 

3. Arabia had more abundance of Mines of Gold, than at this day. 

4. Inthe mountainous parts of Perſia, as alſo in China there are certain 

eMznes of Sitver. 
5. In Guineyare many Mountains producing Gold, but yet remote from the 
This Gold is ſbore. The Gold is not dugg up that cometh trom thence , but is gathered by 
_ Sea other ways. Every one of their Kings are ſaid to have their proper Mines , 
roy and ſell the Go/d, for which the Europeans give in exchange other Commod:- 
Hes, 
4 6. by. Monomotapa there are found rich Mines of Gold and Sver, as alſo in 
ngora. 

7. Of all the Provinces of Europe, Germany is the moſt rich in abundance 
ot M:nes, whereof ſome afford ſome little Gola, divers $:}ver, and very ma- 
ny Copper, Iron, Lead, Vitriol, Antinomy, and the like. 

Rich Mines in © 11 Many parts of England are rich Mines of Lead and Tin, which are 

England, found very profitable to the Kingdom, not only by that which is uſed here at 
home, but alſo'by the great quantities which are tranſported to other Countries. 
Likewiſe eMz:nes of Iron, Coals, ſome of Silver, tc. 

9. Sweden hath the moſt rich Copper Mine of any hitherto known, in a vaſt 
Mountain which they call Dex OY : ſuch a great quantity of Copper is 
dugg, that it is ſaid to make up the third part of the King's Revenue. There 
arc allo Mines of Silver and Iron, but they hardly diſcharge the expences in 
digging it, 

10.' Mines 
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10. Mines of Jewels are found in the Iſland of Cesland, where there is alſo Mines of 
a Silver Mine, and a great Marble Mine. Jenn, 
11. In the Region of Chl: are rich Mines of Jewels, as alſo of Silver and 
Gold, but the warlike Na#:zves having more eſteem to Iron Ay pr than to 
Gold and $:tver, have vanquiſhed the Spaniards and demoliſhed the Mines. 
12: In the Ie of Madagaſcar, Iron and Gold doth much abound ; there is 
a moderate quantity of S:/ver, little Gold, no Lead ; whence it cometh to 
paſs that the Natives more value /eaden diſhes and ſpoons, than thoſe of *i/ver. 
13, In the Ie of Sumatrd, they write, that there are large Mines of Gold, 
Sitver, Braſs, and Iron, infomuch that their K:ng in the Year 1620. had by 
him 1000 /. weight of Gold. ; 
14. In the Philippine Iſles. Java, Hiſpaniola, Cuba, and the reſt , Hiſtories 
record that Mines of Gold, Sitver, Copper, and Irongre found, In the Moun- 
tains of $;am alſo they relate that Gold, Silver, and Tinare found. 
15. Mines of Salt are found in Polandat Pochniam, four miles from Cy a- Sat Mines, 
covia, where they cut of huge lumps of lucid and white $2/; from the Eayth. 
In Tranſilvania; in the County of Tr:ol ; in Spain; in Aſia minor ; in Kils- 
fim a Mountain of Perſia; in pon near the Caſpian Sea, not far from the Ri- 
ver Volga,where is the Iſland Koftowara. Hence the Ruſſians digg their Salr 
and boyle it up to a more pure Subſtance, and tranſport it throughout all Ruſ- 
ſia. There is a ſalt Mountain in Cuba.' All the Mountains of the Iſles of Ormas 
in the entrance of the Perſian Gul/ph, confilt of a Chriffalline ſalt; yea, the 
whole Ie is almoſt nothing elſe but ſa/t, out of which they make the Walls 
of their Houſes. In Africa there is no other ſalt but what is dugg out of the 
ſalt paris of Caves, as Marbles, of a white, red , and aſhy colour, In Pe» 
ru, So miles from Lima, in a certain Valley great plenty of Salt is found, 
whence every one may take what they pleaſe, becauſe it continually encreaſeth, 
neither doth it ſeem poſſible ever to be exhauſted. In the Kingdom of Muſul- 
patan, near the City Baganaga, great abundance of ſalt is dugg up , whence 
all the Indians fetch it. Of ſalt Fountains we ſhall ſpeak in another Chaprey. 


Propoſition IT. 


A Wood « a multitude of Trees ſlretched forth in a long and cominued Tratt 
of Earth, and propagated without any Culture, or dreſſing and planting, 


Moſt Woods have only Trees of one ſort, and are denominated from them ; of woods. 
and ſecing that there is great variety of Trees ; there are alſo various differences 
of Woods , as a Wood conſiſting of Palm-trees, istermed Palmetum; of Oat, 
Quercetum , and the like. Although theſe terms are frequently uſed for 
Groves or leſs Woods. But they are divers in ſeveral Regions, eſpecially in 
thoſe more remote.In Africa at Cape Verd, are Woods of Citrian and Orange- 
trees, ſuch as are alſo found in other places. In France are whole Woods of 
Cheſnut-trees. Inthe Iſle of Ceiland are Trees whoſe bark doth afford Cinamon. 
In Bandaare Nuces Muſcate. In Braſil are Woods of Trees called Braft of 
great uſe for D:ers, In Madagaſcar are Tamerind Trees, as alſoin other pla- 
ces. Cedars on Mount Lebanus , of which whole Wood's are alſo found in Fa- 
pan, ſo that they uſe them for Maſts for Ships. In Spain, France, and Italy 
are Oltve and Mirtle Trees. In Germany the Woods conſiſt of Beech, Oat , 
Alder, Pine, Tuniper, Maple, Firr, Aſh, and Elm. The moſt noted Woods 
or Foreſts are, that of Herc:nia,which in times paſt almoſt overſpread all Gey- 
mary ; part of it is the Bohemian Wood, and Bacen or Semana 1n the Duke- 
dom of Brunſwick, Gabrata, Martiana, and others, In England the Woods 
conſiſt of Oat, Elm, Aſb, Beech, and Maple Trees. In Scotland the famous 
Wood called Caledonia, and others in other places,eſpecially in Norway, where 
there is an abundance of vaſt Trees above all other Countries in Exrope, called 
Firr Trees, whence all the Maſts of Ships almoſt throughout Europe are made. 


Lithuania hath almoſt nought elſe but Trees, whence the King of Po/and hath 
a great Revenue. 


I'z Pro- 


Of Defaris 
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Propoſition III. 
Deſarts are vaſt Tratts of Land not inhabited by man. 


They are twofold ; thoſe properly ſo termed, and thoſe im rly : The 
former are thoſe whoſe ſo:/ or earth 1s ſteril : The latter, which indeed is fer- 
til, bit not inhabited by mai, as in many places in Myſcovia about the Caſpt« 
an Sea, from the ſhore of Volga, are many fertil and fat Felds which lie un- 
cultivated, and chiefly by reaſon of the ſloath of the Inhabitants ; as alſo b 
reaſon of the Wars of Tamerlane --4 which thoſe Countries were depopulated: 
but theſe are leſs properly termed eſarts. Ofthoſe properly ſo termed, theſe 
are moſt noted, which may be divided into four kinds, viz. Sandy, Ericoſe , 
Stony, and Marſh or Boggy Deſarts : Thoſe that are —_— have for the moſt 

here and there in many places Woods and Foreſts, are the more uſeful, and 
eaſier to be cultivated. | 

1. All the Deſarts of Africa are almoſt Sandy, neither is any part of the 
Earth more peſtered with Deſarts ; the greateſt are found in Ly4:2; they alſo 
encompaſs all Egypr. 

2. The Deſarts of Arabta are partly Sandy and partly Stony ; but the moſt 
famous is that Sandy Deſart in Arabia, termed vulgarly the Sandy Jea, 

3. The Deſarts of Tartaria about the Mountain Imaus : Alſo the Defart 
Belgian about the Moguls, where hitherto it hath been { though falſly ) be- 
lieved, that the rich Kingdom of Cathaze is ſeated. 

4. The Deſarts.of Cambora. 

5- The Deſarts of Nova Zembla, which are rocky. 

. The Deſarts of Norway, Lapland, Sweden, and Finmarch. 

7. All the Deſarts of Germanyare Ericoſe, they term them Een Heide , 
whence they call the Deſart in the Dutchy of Luneburgh. 

8, The Deſarts of America, and the like. 


OF 
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Ablolute Geography. 


ee 


SE CT. IV. 


Containing the Hydrography or the deſcription of the 
W ater, explained in Six Chapters. 


CHAP, AXIL 
Of the divifion of the Ocean th:oughout the Earth. 


Y reaſon that we have treated in the precedent Chapters The diviſios 
of the divifſon of the patrs of the Earth, order requireth «tbe ocean 
that we conteniplate the d#vi/ion and: ſeituation of the 
Waters, which compoſe the"other part of the Earth, 

and alſo rake-a ſurvey of their Properties which do by. 


pertain utes Ge by. TaChapter VI. Propoſition 
& { we diſtributed the Waners into four ſorts; which ate, 


- I: 1. The Oren; t. Rivers atid Fountains of Freſb-waters; 
| bg. Lakes 0d Mariſoes; and 4. Minert! Waters, To 
this Chapter we ſhall treat of the d:wi/ion of the Ocean. 


Propoſition 1, 


The Octan in a Sens; 4.4 eatbbapaſerh the whole Earth , and the Ter- 
reſlyral parts , rrexther 's the Superfictes of the ſame ay where altogether 
i1Httrynpted ky tht Lnmds tmterpoſed ; but the more Iavge continuity and 
free congreſs « only impeded. | 


The truth of the Propoſition can only be proved by Experience, eſpecially 
frat the C:ycumnavigation of the Earth, which hath now for a long while 
been ſo often attempted,and hapily performed firſt by the Spaniards, under the 
condu@ of Magellan, who firſt found out the Strezghts : then by the Engli/h 


twice, 
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The opinion 
of the Anci- 
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World. 
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twice, vis. under Drake and Cavendiſs ; and laſtly, five times by the Hollan- 
ders, 

The Ancients nothing doubting of this continuity, by reaſon that they ac- 
counted the Old World only for the extant Earth, and thought it on every fide 
to be d by the Ocean ; yea ſome ſuppoſed it to float. But when 
that America was detefted (which is extended from North to South in a very 
long trat , and impedeth the continuity of the Ocean ;) and moreover the 
Polary Land North and South, then not undeſervedly was it doubted concern- 
ingit : For mapy ſuppoſed, and that not without probability, that ita 
and the South Contznent were conjoyned , as many 65. wt now think, 
that the Northern America is contiguous to Greenland; which two, if both 
troe; the Ocean could not encompaſs the whole Earth. But in truth Magel/an 
removed the doubt, when in the Tear 1520 he found out the Strezghts be- 
tween America and the South Continent ; 'by which it was manifeſt that the 
Pacifick Ocean was joyned with the Arlantick. What therefore the Ancients 
imagined from a falſe Opinion that they knew, that we know from infallible 
Experience. The like hapned with Africa, for then alſo the Ancients without 
any heſitation placed the Ocean without or beyond it, and thought Africa to 
be extended beyond the Equator in a far leſs ſpace than in truth it is; but 
when the Portugals had ſailed the Coaſt of Afr:ca, and had found vaſt Lands 
in a long trat beyond the Equator ; and then alſo it was queſtioned whether 
Africa could be failed about, that they might ſail into Indza; that is, whether 
it were encompaſſed with the Ocean ? This doubt was removed by Vaſques 
Gamma, under whoſe condu@ in Anno 1497. Africa was firſt ſailed about , the 
Promontory of Good Hope ”_ found to be the ultimate bound of the ſame 
towards the South ; which appellation it received from the King of Portugal 
in Anno1494, when that D:az, which firſt related coricerning CON 
he paſſed it not, Vidtuals ailing No, and the Tempeſis forcing his Return) the 

t 


ſtorm and raging Ocean of this Promontory , and ſpake much more to the 
King. 


Propoſition IT. 


The difference inthe parts of the Ocean, which ariſeth from the Earthis 
threefold ; or the Water of the Ocean may be divided into three kinds , 
which are, 1. The particular Ocean or Seas ; 7. The Bays of the Sea or 
Ocean ; and ;. The Streights, 


The Water m The word Oceax is taken in a twofold acceptation : Sometimes for the whole 


FT 
to three kinds quently , for any 


A Bay. 


A Streight. 


y Ocean or Water, which encompaſſeth the Earth; ſometimes, and that fre- 


rt of thelarge Ocean, which adhereth to another 
a large tra, and that from on both ſides:. So. we ſay the Atlagtic | 
the German, the Ethiopick, the Indian, and the Chineſan Oceans. In this 
latter ſignification by uſe of Speech we ſometimes uſe the word, although we 
ſometimes call a part of the entire Ocean the Sea; but by reaſon of the homo- 
| nas of the word Mare, or Sea, which ſhall be explained by and by, the word 
cean is uſually uſed in that ſenſe. 

A Jinus or Bay of the Sea is ſaid tobe a part of the Sea or Water which 
runneth between two Lands from the Sea, or ſome other Bay until it ſtop at 
ſome Land. It is alſo commonly termed a Sea. 


rt by 
Ocean, 


A Fretwm or Streight is a part of the Oceas, or partof a Bay of the Ocean 
or Sea, running between two Lands ina narrow tra, and conjoyning of two 
Seas, or conjoyned with the Sea from bath extremities, by which they Sail 
from one Sea into another, ; 


Pro- 
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Propoſition IT: 


We reckon four principal Oceans, or great parts of the whole Octan oy Four principai 
Seas, in ' of the ſcituation of the four Continents or Quarters of *** 
the Earth. 


1. The Atlantick Ocean is that part of the Ocean which is ſcituated between Atlancick 
the Occidental Coaſt of the Old World, and the Or:zental of the New. It is Oc 
vulgarly termed Mare det Nort, or the North Sea; but improperly, ſeeing 
that it extendeth ir ſelf beyond the Equator towards the South. It is more 
aptly divided into two parts , one from the Equator towards the North , the 
other ſtretcheth towards the South. It hath therefore on the Eaſtern quarter, 
the Occidental Coaſt of the Old World, and on the Weſtern, theOriental Coaft 
of America. Towards the North it conjoyneth with the Hyperboreal, or 
Northern Ocean ; and towards the South with the Southern Ocean. 

2. ThePactifick Ocean licth between the Occidental Coaſt of America and pacifck oce- 
Aſia, in a long tra, even to the Iſles of In4:2 and to Ching. an 


3. The Hyperboreal Ocean about the North Polary Land. mg 
4. The Southern Ocean about the South Continent, part of which Ocean is Southern 0- 
the Ind:an Ocean. crab. 


Other Geographers make the four parts of the Ocean by another difference 
or diviſion; one of which they make the Alantick, but extend it not beyond 
the Equator ; for here they begin the ſecond, which they 'call the Erhiopick - 
For the third they reckon the Pacifict with us ; the fourth they make to be 
the Ind:an Ocean. But we in our divifton have regard unto the four great 
Conttnents of the Earth, or to the greateſt Iſſes : We ag | make three parts, 
v15. the Atlantich, the Pacifick, and the Indian Ocean ; but then we extend 
the 4A:/antich further. The matter is of no great moment, ſo that either may 
be choſen : for this diviſion rather dependeth on our Invention , than on Nas 
ture. 

Propoſition IV. 


The parts of the Ocean receive denominations fromthe names of the Lands 
they paſs by. 


So we ſay the Cantabrian, the Britiſh, German, Indian, Chineſan Ocean, 
and the like. 
Propoſition V. 


The Bays of the Ocean are twofold, long, and broad; they ave alſo twofold The Bays in 
in another par, to wit, primarily, and ſecondarily ; they. begin from * Vcean. 
the Ocean, theſe from another Bay; or they are a part of the primary 
Bay. The long primary are theſe : 


1:\The Mediterranean Sea, it breaketh in from the Ocean between Spain Mediterrmeni 
and Barbary, and fora fpace runneth between Europe and Africa, even 5 
to Syria, Ales Mynor, and Thrace. It is called the Imternal Sea. It maketh 
many ſecundary Bays, viz. the Adriatick (Gulph of Venice, )the Bay of Theſ- 
{alonia, the uh a, and. the like. 
.. Asforthe \ $ea we may doubt, whether it may be ſaid to be a part of purine Sea: 
this primary Sinzs, of which ſee Chapter Fifteen. ; 
:The Mediterranean Sea ig diſtinguiſhed by divers Names, taken from vari- 
Ous mp_ tharit:watereth ; for towards the North it hath Spain, France, 
Italy, Sicihie, once, Creet, Thrace, and Aſia minor ; towards the 
South Morecco, FeſS, Tuns, Alger, Tripoli and Egypt. Thence are the Names 
.of' the Ibertan, Gallzck, Liguſtich, Sicilian, ; > 1.5 and Cretian Sea. It 


:s extended from the Weſt to the Egft. The 
S d 2. 
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2. The Baltick Sea, or Sinus Codanus,breaketh in from the Ocean between 
the Lands betwixt HSeland and Futland ; firſt it floweth by a long way from 
the North to the South, and then reflefting by a _ ow it runneth forth 
to the North, between the Provinces of Germany, Megapolu, Pomerania, 
Caſſubia,, Boruſſia, Livona, tc. from one ſide, viz. the Oriental quarter. 
On the Occidental quarter it hath Sweden and Lapland. It maketh three 
ſecondary Bays , whereof two are long, viz. the Sotnick and Franick; the 
third is broad, vis. the Livonick, It receiveth Rivers of great Magni- 
tuge. 

5. The Red Sea, Arabian Gulph, or Sea of Mecca, floweth from the In- 
dt.11 Ocean between the Promontory of Arab:a to the City Aden , and be- 
tween the Promontory of Africa, and runneth between Africa towards the 
Weſt, and Arabia towards the Eaſt: it ftopp:th at the Iſihmus of Africa at 
the City Suez, where is the ſtation or harbour of the Turk;h Navy ; it re- 
ceiveth very few Rivers,and tlioſe of ſmall Magnitude : but none from Afr:ca, 
as ſome obſerve It extendeth from. the South quarter of the Eaſt, to the 
collateral quarter of the North quarter towards the Weſt, 

4+ The Perſian Gulph runneth between Arabia and Perſia from the Indian 
Oc: an, about the Iſle of Ormus, It hath Perſiz on the Eaſt, and Ar24:-10n 
the Welt :.it ſtoppeth at Chal/dea. It extendeth from Eaſt and by South to the 
Weſt and by North quarter ; and receiveth very few Rivers except Fuphra- 
tes and Tigrs, long before conjoyned. 

5. The Sinus or Bay of California, Mey Vermejo, runneth between Cal:- 
fornia and the Occidental Coaſt of Mexico from the South towards the North : 
it is terminated at the unknown Province-of America Tatonteac : It receiveth 
few Rivers. The Modern Mariners affirm Ca/:fornia tobe an Ile ; and if ſo, 
this traQt of Water cannot be a Sinus, Gulph, or Bay, but a Strerght. 

6, The Bay of Nanguin, runneth between Gore and the Coaſt of China 
and Tartary unto the Northern parts of Tartary, where Tenduc the Kingdom 
of Cathay is placed ; yet falſly as thoſe ſuppoſe, who will have Corea to be an 
Iſle. It receiveth few Rivers : it extendeth from Weſt vo North 

Theſe are the long Gulphs, unto which leſſer may be added ; as the Gulph 
of Cambaia, and others. T he tour laſt rehearſed do not afford ſecondary Gulphs, 


viz. Arabia, Perſia, California, and Nanquin, but only the Mediterranean 
and Baltick, | 


o 


Propoſition VI. 


Broggi Gulphs are in number Seven, viz- 


1, The Gulph of Mexzco floweth from the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
North and South parts of America, which it ſeparateth from the Oriental 
quarter to the Occidental. It ſtoppeth at a long 157 between thoſe Lands ; 
which impedeth the conjunCtion of the Pacifick and Atlantick Ocean on this 
quarter, It receiveth many Rivers, and for multitude of Ifles may compare 
with the AEgean Sea. 

2. The Gulph of Ganges, (Gulph of Bengals) floweth between India and 
the Cherſoneſns of Malacca, from'the Indian Ocean : it ſtoppeth at the King- 
_— of India, Bengala, Pegu, and others. It receiveth noted Rivers beſides 
Nc Wanges. 1977 TYRSCY . "OR 

3- The Gulph between Malacca and Camiboja,i.not. far from the Gulph' of 
Bengala, and likewiſe flowcth from the Sourh-rowards the North : itſtoppeth 
at the Kingdom of Siam. . # 470 e>t 17 2.24 

4. The Ruſſian Gulph, or White Sea, floweth from the North Ocean, be- 
tween' Lapland and the utmoſt Coaſts of Reufſiz, towards the 'South : .it is ter- 
minated. partly at F3z/and, and partly at .the Kingdom of Moſcov1a : it ma- 
keth a certain ſmall long Gulph, which.is extended to Lapland; where is that 


noted.and well frequented :Mart Archangelo, It receiveth eminent  Ri- 
vers, t 


. 
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5, 67 The'\ Lamchidolinam flowerh from the Indian Ocean between The Gulph 


the 2 rovinces of Beach and'New Guiney * it ſtretcheth from 

= North to the South, fe moot Ha at Camng unknown pirts' of the South 
ontinerit. 
Another Gulph _ utito it towards the Weſt, between Peach and the 0- 

ther procurrentLand'of the where is the Lind called Anthoni) 6. Die- 


men, wich is ent rn Maſter ol. a Ship by whom it-was difco- 


V 
7. Hudſows s Searls CG New France and Canads, and other rts Hudſon's Sea, 
of che nome: Amivica ;' it termined at Eftciland | We: 


any 91 
ona *  Pybgfirion VIE. 


 Fretam , or Sheigh Mts are threefold. For either they conjoyn the Oct an 


with the Ore: or the Oren with a Gulgh; or a Gulph with a Of Sereight:. 
\ Galph, © 


well grungnd] fiſteen, . whicress, MEWN god nes has | 
Z ce Freights e 2 T it conjoyn F- Sercights cf 
Imtick Ocean withe Parr wr =d-n A a paſſage from at byy into the o- Mugrilar. 
ther. The Longitude of it fromTaſt ro Welt is t 10 miles: the Latitude is 
various, ſometimes twomles, fornetimes one, and ſormetimes a pp of a 
mibe. "Magellan was the firſt that found it, and failed it in* Anno 1500: its 
Latitude from the Fywator i is 52 degrees 3 o minates. On the North it it hath 
Chica, a Province in South America On the South the Iſles of Magellan and 
Terra del Fuego. 

x. Near onto thi is Fretuin Ie Maire, between the South Continent and, .. .. 
the Iflesof Macel/ am; tb os that the way" is far ſhorter through the O- 


cean of do Some 0 to rHe'P *# Sa. Ar is<ii from the Equator 54 degrees 
zo Ingles, ; 


! The Stpeight of aka extended betweek Luconia, Mzindanoa , and $reights of 
other Phili ine Iſles; it is edto be 100 Leagues, It is dangerous —— 
I "thea of Sands, Ttis Etren3cd from the Eaſt to 
the Welt. It conjoyneth the Pacifick Ocean with the Indiax'0n that part, al- 
beit there be'more free 


ih the Vicene. 
4: There be many Streights the Indias Iſs, as alſo between the 


Ts and Vicine Continents. As fuſt 1 Cerlan and India. 2. Between 
Sumatva and Malatea. 3. Between Sumaty> and Banda, 
5. Waigats Strei e+; which there is a e from the North or »;e; 
Ruſſun $4 into the Tartayian Ocean, but as yet is with Ie , at leaſt Svoghs- 
the Euyopeaity. ' Tt lieth between Siaimojeda and Nopa, Zembla. 
Re Ih Glaciek Streights berween Nova Z embla and Spirzberga, or by a- Gleick 
Srreighes, 


ane name termed Terra Polar, 
- 7, Davies Styei. + breed enland and the Northern America , but ,..,;, 
Treg of it od yet iſcovered, and therefore it is doubted whether it be Screights 
A Fora 
biſchers Streights afford a KR to the Alonick Ocean, if not by Fobiſcir: 

the  Pacekck Ocean, yet ar leaſt by Hudſor's Sucights. 

9. The Stres ights.of Aniax belweed North America and Tartaria, through greights of 
which there is ky age from the Tartarian 'Oceas into"the Pacifick ; but as #4i=- . 
yer untertain. Ne that there is ſome Strerght berween the North parg of 
America arid Tartar 2; andalfo another berween America and Groenland , 
Skilful Mariners dohence colleQ, becauſe that in that part of the Pacifick Sea, 
which lieth berween Tartaria and the Occidental Coaſt of the Notthera me- 
rea, 70 miles fron Japan to America', the nimes of the $2, and motion 
of the ſame is fromthe North, and Weſt znd by North, although divers winds, 
or thoſe from another rot ooA but for 100 ler before thar Shore of 
New Spain, thoſe floods and motions ceaſe altogether , for they are carried to 
Noah open Styecg bt beyond New O'S ſcituated towards regs North. * Add 


K more- 


Scrairs of 


Gaditanum. 


The Sound. 


Arabian Gulph 
Perſian Gulph. 


The Helteſpont. 


The Periplus 


of the Mari- 


rine Coaſts of 
the old world. 


| ich Tt the a Fete Sea, Four 


Ce be oy ways and a 516 we be 


"bs Ks 
; Yin lh, Bengala, Canbeja, China, 
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moreover, that in thoſe 7omiles, mand and. Fiſbes which 'yhe >Sponi- 

ard: call Albacores, Bonetos, ary 20, Ip rut es go Bis or | 

the moſt part, moye about Styezgbre; are if 

the aol”. 21 f oh of Anian i _ Los! of i: acifick boys eng 30894 the 

are not in ou, 4 
gether wet this ork and wide Goa Gear bernoen Trharva Tortaria, Corea, 


10, The \ Srreights of Gaditanum, Hereuleum . or of Gibraltar , through 
which the Atlantick Ocean Newer, into, the Mediterr gnqan Spreight.; The 


leaſt Latitude is about one mule itade greatere'' It lievh- berween 
Spain and Africa. Writers arm that i Trap: Laan there was no ſuch Strerghr, 


but that it proceeded from the Qe Gece braking chrowp hrongh into the Land, 

Fe us, The Sireights of ye yan LOceapdlometh) ow nave # "=p g p 
za ; through it the et into tick Sea 
Latitude is about 3 a mile her i + Unto Chis Streight we muſt 
add another between Zeland and El "third between Funen and Jut- 

land, called the Belt. 
12. The Mouth of the Arakias Gulph,; it .is near the, Emporizm  Agen , 
throug C2 which tore 54 pallogs e from the Indian Ocean into the Red-ſea, 
13+ The Streights of t Perſcam Gaps, 5 the Culph wel y ſo. termed, by 
reaſon that the entrance is no-more narrowthan oy "S 
the Greeks , 


14. The irige'wa , a Streight 
through which x paſſage from the ne Se Re ropontsu. Near 
unto this is another oy da gs rnped the ddl th by ie-pam uy 
ſay] from the Proponts into the 
. The Streights between Tech © and 5h, 

Thus have we explained the differences of the. Parts: of. the PAR exiſting 
fron the ſcituation of the Land, asin he eight Chapter we have ſhewed: the 
differences of the Lands p the Oceans flowing, between. For 


the more facile reroiniug vf chu og 0 is Ze weft Lu advautiaycuus WW have a 


Jeet? or per:plus of the Maritinate Coaft of the Lands and Trad of the Oce- 


"For the mon eos remembering of the ſcituation of. Part of the Earth, 
it will ben to know. = Shores of the Sul of- the Maritine 


key. þ wy their conjunRion ; ao the conjunction and of the Parts 

of the Sea 
The Periplas of the Meer Coalt of ; te 0/41 World i is that which come 
of. the ſame towards the 
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Aniay, whence by or through the Northern Coaſt of Tartary and S.imojedi 2, 
you return 10 Wazgats Strerghts, 

The C:rcumſcription or Periplus of Americais thus : 

We begin from the Shore of Davies Strerghts, whence in a Gulph being 
made, the Sea named from Fludſon is received. Here by a reflexion are the 
Coaſts of Eſtot:land, New- Englund, News France, Virginia, Florida, Mexi- 
co, the American Iſthmus, Castelle del Oro, Guiana, Caribana, Braxzilia : 
Here the Coaſls of the Sirezghts of Magellan looking towards the South, but 
extended from the Eaſt to the Weſt : hence from the South to the North run- 
neth the Shore of C5:/i, Peru, the American Iſthmus, Mexico, where at (.1- 
lifornia, the Sea of Vermezo is received in a Gulph; hence the Coaſt of C/1- 
fornia New- England, Quivira, Arian, where are the Coaſls of the Strerghts 
of Anian, which now they deny, and follow unknown Shores, which are ex- 
tended to the Sirerghts of Davies. 

Tie C;rcumſeription of the North Polary Land is thus: From Davies 
Streights the Coalts of Groenland do begin, which run a little towards the 
South, and then return to the North, and are termed the Coaſts of Spitz- 
bereh. 

Then the Shore runneth from the Region of Nova Zembli, and is oppoſite 
to the Tartarian Ocean ; Where the other Coaſts, even to Davies Streeghts, 
are unknown. 


Region Beach , where the Lantchilontum Sea is received ina Sireight : hence 
the Coaſts of New-Guzney run forward tothe North, and then return to the 
South, then they go ſtrait on to the Streights of Magel/any. Thus the Per:- 
plus of the Land is finiſhed. 

Now let us take 2 proſpect of the Circumſcription ofthe Ocean: We will 
make entrance between V1,15149e S15eoghts and Nowa Zembla; and here is the 
Hyperborean Sea, the Frozen Sea, the Caledonian or Sea of Greenland: then 
it runneth between the Coaſt of Exrope and America, and is called the Bri- 
tijh Sea, the Daniſh Sea (where it maketh a Gul/ph) the German, French , 
 Spamſb, ( where it maketh the Mediterranean and Seaof Mexico) the At- 
lantick in part, here, zz. where it runneth between the Coaſts of Braſil and 
Africa , by and by it is called A:th:opia; and the Streights of Magellan on 
one ſide enterin, from the other Eaſtern quarter is the In4izn and Sonth- 
ſea, where it is extended between Africa and the Land of Magellan, then be- 
tween A/iz and the ſame Landof Magell/an,and cometh into the Pactfick Sea, 
which is extended to the Strezghts of Waigats and Anian ; and to the South 
Streight of Magellan (by the middle of which it is joyned to the A:Jantick) it 
direQly tendeth to the Orzental Coaft of America, Chili, Peru, Mexico, Cali- 
fornia, New- England, 

To theſe I ſhould ſubjoyn two Tables, whereof one containeth the divilſi- 
on of the Parts of the Earth; the other the divi/con of the Parts of the Oce- 
an, but having made uſe of the former in the eighth Chapter , I omit it here, 
and only make ule of the latter, vzz. the Parts of the Ocean. 


= 


The Periplas 


The Per:iplus of the Land of Mage/l/anis thus : The Coaſt beginneth from of the Land 
the raky 20 of Magelian or Le Maire, and making divers o——_ys to the eter. 
F4 


1, The 
OCEAN, 
whoſe chiefs of Aſia , the Indian Iſles, and the Occidental Coaſt of Ame- 
pores are 
Ours, 


| 


The Earth |: | 
is divided 


. 


- 
| Long 3 2, The Baltick, Ocean» whence {| Livonia, 
l there < ; 
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Cr. The Atlantick,, Mer del Nort, following Ethiopich. 
with the Erhiopick Sea, between Emrope 
and Africa on the one part, and America Britiſh, Occan: 
on the other , obtaineth divers Names, 

| according to the parts ; as the French, 


WT . 
2, The Pacifick, Ocean, Mer del Zur, between the extream parts 


rica. 
\T artarian, 
3. The North Occan, about the North Conti-Q Hyperborean, COceu 
YOLEN 


nent, the 
4. The South Occan, about the Land of Magellan, part of which is 


© the Indian Sea, 


C1, The Mediterranean, The Jberian, Sicilian, Cretan Sea, &c, 
| running between A- YThe ſeconda-( The Adriarich,, 
frica and the Regi-J ry Gulphs, )Gulph of Yenice, 
ons of Emrope, whole / which are ) Exxine Sea, 
parts are many, The Bay of Corimth,&c, 
whereof are theſe ſecondary Gulphs,y Botnia, 
ox FB that of Finmarke. 
are 1X | 2 TheGulphof Arabia, between Africa and Arabia. 
tO Wit, | ,. The Perſian Gulph, between Arabia and Perſia. 
5. The Gulph of California, between California and New Gra- 


1. Magellan, by which you come from the Aclantick or Erhiopick i 
Pacifick;, and this is the longeſt Streight of = peo OS _ 


into Land 
and IWaters. 12. BAYS, | nada. 
The Water ta. | 6. The Gulph of Corea, between Corea and the utmoſt bounds 
is divided | GULPHS. | | of Tartariaand China, 
into R:- 
vers, Lakes, | C1, The Gulph of 2fexico, between the North and'South Ame- 
Marſbes,and 4 | rica, 
the contr- | 2, The Gulph ot Sengala, Lecwweocu the Coaſts of Indoſtan and 
nucd Ocean | Malacca. 
or See iedie | FASO | The Gulph between Malacca and Camboja. 
ſtinguiſh'd | Wide, as4 The White Sea from the North Ocean, oo Lapland and 
through the } - | the utmoſt Coalts of Moſcovia. 
Lands b [5 The Lantchidol Sea, between the Beach and New Guiny of 
theſe dit- the Land of Aagelan. 
ferences. | 6- Hudſons Sea, between New France and Canada, ariſing from 

the Northern Ocean, 

| 4 Theſe want Streights. 


| 


| 3. Streights, 
as the 


(LStreights of | ranean. 


CC e—m——_ . 
AJ 


2, Le Maire, near to that of Magellan, and of the fame uſe. 

3. Waigats, by which you fail from the North Ocean into the Tartariay. 

| 4. Anian, by which you fail from the Tarterian into the Pacifick Ocean ; 

| Which is now denied. 

| 5. Davis and Forbiſchers, by which you fail from the Arlantick, into the 
Tartarian or Pacifick, | 

6. Nova Zembla, by which a way might be granted from the Fyperborear 

and Frozen-Sea into the Tartarian , but that the Ice doth hinder. 

4 7. Gibraltar, by which a paſlage is ffom the Arlantick, into the Aediter- 


8. Denmarke, ( or the Sewnd ) by which you paſs out of ' the Atlantich i 
:> the Baltick Sea. - PRS CTIES 
9. _ of the 4rabian'Sea, by which you arrive in the Arabia: 
ulph. 
10, The Mouth of the Perſian Sea, by which you come into the Perſiar 


Gulph. 
11. The Helteſpont and Boſpharus, by which you come from the Zgean Sea 
into the Sea of Pontus, 


As concerning the Caſpian Sea, whether that it be peculiar, ot whether that it belon 
er th: . eth to 
the broad Gulphs of the Ocean, of which it is a ſubterrancan pallage, is yet deidind 
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CHAP. XII. 


Of ſome Properties of the Ocean, and its Parts. 


Propoſition T. 


The Superficies of the Ocean, and all Liquid Bodies, # Rotund, Spherical, 
or elſe # part of a Spherical Superficies, whoſe Genter u the ſame with 
that of the whole Earth or Land. 


The verity of this Theorem is manifeſt from thoſe Arguments, by which we 
proved in the :hird Chapter, that the Superficies of the Earth is Spherical , 
which is true concerning the Watey as the Earth, as I have there proved. But 
becauſe thoſe probations only conclude 4 pofterior:,T here therefore determine 
to make demonſtration & priori, by which Archimedes proved concerning all 
Liquid Bodies that the [uperficies was ſpherical, this ſuppoſed as a thing cer- 
tain, conſiſting in the Earth, or in part of the Earth, For Archimedes ſup- 


ſeth in his demonſtration three things; 1. In the middle of it the Eay;h The demon 


ath ſome kind of Center, and therefore is of a ſpherical figure, 2. That this ; 


is the nature of all /iquid bodzes, that the parts of them lying equally, or in 
an equal diſtance from the Center of the Earth, and continuous amonglit thein- 
ſelves, the leſſer preſſed is expelled by the more preſſed, which he ſheweth from 
experience, 3, That every part of a /zquid body is preſſed by the /:quid body 
above it, to the Perpendicular in reſpe& of the Center of the Earth, if fo be 
that this /:quid body be deſcending or preſſed by ſome other body, Beſides 
theſe three Suppoſitions, Archimedes uſeth a certain Geometrical Propoſition, 
which is not found demonſtrated in the Elements, and theretore he demonitra- 
teth the ſame, which is this : If any ſuperficies be cut from whatſoever places 
paſſing through one point , andevery ſettion be the periphery of the Circle , 

aving that point its Center , this ſuperficies is ſpherical ; whoſe Center ſhall 
be the point named. Now this is very eaſie to ſhew : For let the [yuperficres of 


2:719n of 


LEV Adds 


any body be cut through the point D in the plain IF KEP, and let the /zne of *<teme. |» 


the ſettion IFKEP bethe ook 0 of the Circle, having it for its Center, 
and in every ſef#icn made by D, let the periphery of the Circle, having the 
Center D, be found, We muſt ſhew that this ſuperficies is ſpherical, and D 
is its Center, Dits pornt, that is, all the poznts of this /ine are equally diſtant 
from the point D ; for we may conceive as many right lines as we will draw 
from the por#t D to the other points of the propoſed ſuperficies. Therefore 
theſe muſt be demonſtrated to be equal mutually one to the other, let any one 
of thoſe drawn from D to the ſuperficies be taken, and rhrough that and 
through the -ight line DF let a plain bedrawn, this plain theretore cutting 


the ſuperficies will make the per:phery according to the OO : wherefore 


that being drawn , ſhall be equal to the right Hine DF, and ſo we ſhall ſhew 
concerning all drawn ns un! ca D, that they are equal to DF it ſelf, by 
reaſon that they are all mutually equal one to another : trom whence we infer , 
that this ſuperficies is ſpherical, having for a Cemter the pornt D : for a [pher:- 
cal ſuperficies is a crooked ſuperficies, within which is a certain poznr, from 
whence all the right lines being drawn are equal at the ſwperficres. 

This premiſed, the ſpherical ſuperfictes of every liquid body is demonſtra- 
ted in this manner : Let any conſiſting matter be EF GH, let D be the Center 
of the Earth, and let us conceive this /:quor to be cut in a plain paſlage through 
D; let the ſeion made on the ſuperficzes of the liquor be the re EFGH: 
but we muſt firſt ſhew that this /;zze EF GH is crooked, v2. the per/phery or 
arch of the periphery of the Circle whoſe Center is D : Butit it may be brought 
to paſs, that there may be no ſuch periphery, the right Lines drawn from D 
ro that will be uatefne: | let the unequal drawn /:zes be DE, D G, to. wit,D G 
will be greater than DE, and let D G be the greateſt of all which are drawn 


_ 


from 
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The Farrh 

and Warer are 
almoſt of the 
ſame Altirude. 
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from D, and let DE be the leaſt : let the other r:g/t [ine DF be drawn twice 
cutting the Angle GDE at EF GH, fothat this /;ze DF ſhall be preater 
than D E, but leſs than D G: then let the periphery or arch of the Crete 
I FKH bedeſcribed in the Center D, the internal DE in this ſame p/arn, the 
pertphery of which will cut the r/ght /ine DE protracted beyond the porn E, 
viz, in the point I, but the right line DG on this fide G, ws. in the 
oint K. 

: Moreover, in the Center D, the interval D L, which is leſſer than DE, let 
the periphery or arch L MN be deſcribed beneath or within the liquor in the 
plain 1 Fk H ; therefore the parts of the liquor contained within DLN, or 
about the periphery LMN by an equal diſtance are placed, and are con- 
tinuous ſrom the Center D; but thoſe parts which are about MN are more preſ- 
ſed than thoſe that are about LM, becauſe they are preliied by a greater 
weight, viz. a greater quantity of watey being above them, than thoſe at 
LM. 

Therefore the parts near LM being leſs preſſed, are expelled from the parts 
near MN, and theſe ſhall poſleſs their place, neither ſhall the liquor conſiſt ; 
but let the liquor be ſuppoſed to conſiſt and be quiet , there ſhall be then a li- 
quor conſiſting; and not conſiſting which will be abſurd : wherefore the right 
lines drawn from D to the zve EF GH are not _— but cqual,and there- 
fore the line EFGH is the Arch of the Periphery of the Circle, whoſe Center 
is D. The ſame is the demonſtration concerning all places cutting the Super- 
ficies of the Liquors, and paſſing through D, v:2. it will ſhew the SeZzon of 


the Archof the Periphery of the Circle of the Center D, Now by reaſon that 


the Superficies of Liquors is ſuch, that if it be cut by Planes in any fort paſ- 
ſing by D, the Section may always be the Periphery of the Cycle : Therefore 
it followeth from the aforeſaid demonſtrated Propoſition, that the Superficies 
of Liquors is Spherical, having the Center the poznut D, which is the Cemer 
of the Earth ; rherefore the Juperficies of the Ocean is Spherical, having the 
ſame Center, which is the Center of the Earth ; which will alſo be manifeſt 
from the confirmation of the following Propoſition. 


Propoſition IT. 


The Ocean u not of a greater height than th? Shoves of the Earth ave, and 
therefore the Earth and Water are almoſt of the ſame Altitude, high 


Mountains excepted. 


The truth of this Propoſiron is demonſtrated from the former Propoſition : 
For if the Superficies of the Ocean be Spherical, and of the fame Center with 
the of gage of the Earth,and the Sea be no higher about the Shores than 
the Earth, therefore neither ſhall the middle.of the Ocean be higher than the 
Earth, but its Superficies with the Swperficies of the other ſhall make one and 
the ſame Spherical Superficies : But without the former Propoſition we ſhall 
ſhew this Theorem a poſteriori aſter this manner, as the preceeding Propoſit i- 
01 may be ſhewed from this, if that they confide not in the former demonſtra- 
tion by reaſon of the aſſumed H: potheſe, . 

1. Expcrience teſlifieth that Water being free, and not hindred, doth flow 
from more high places to places more low : If therefore the place about the 
Shore was not ſo high as in the middle of the Ocean, part of the Sea would 
flow from the middle of the Ocean to the Shore, and would neither conſiſt or 
be calm, which yetis not found in the tranquillity of the Air, 

2, If that the Ocean tar remote from the Shores, were more high than the 
Sea at the Shore, that Altitude would be diſcovered a far longer interval, than 
a Ppayrnea! Superficies doth admit of ; yea, it would be ſeen from the ſame 
diſtance from which the parts of the Ocean intercepted between that Altitude 
and the Shore are ſeen. And experience teſtifieth, that it cannot be beheld from 
a greater diſtance, but that by degrees the more remote part is deteQed after 
the more near, when we come to Mediterranean places to the Shore : And 

by 
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by how much I ic the , byfo it i | 

inte Bro Ron? Renbkib, cry 
IS 


ved from the {bore is not hi than that th hunto it. Wheref, 
the Ocraw is of the ſame Attudbevery where, both in the middle, and at the 


ſhore, and not higher than the Earth, eds; 


3. Mariners in the mid(t of the Ocean and deep Sea, although they apply 
Infiruments, p Fog: ge Sarto 


their Mathematical 


near :W | not be; it a 
Ee Meet renin Foray iris ty 64 
of Towers or Mointains above the ſubjerd parts of the £2715, ſo alſo if that 
there were any A/titade of the middle Ocean above the vicine parts, it &uld 
not be obſt: and avoid the fubtilty of Infirioments. 

RY Allo mapa one dogereeyes I the Ocean wy Iſlands , and 
that in great number in ſome parts , which are near to ontrnents or f 
Iſlands : Therefore the middle of the Ocean is not higher than rhe Earth, be. 
cauſe it is not highet than the Shores of thoſe - _agtary | 
: 5. No cauſe can be ſhew'd, why Watey in meer the Ocean ſhould be 


igher, and not flow into the Chanels of Rivers, if that their Paters be more 


any Altitude 
the Altitude 


Hills 
the 


moſt 

nean places, and flow to the Oceas. Sothen at leaſt the Mediterranean parts 
are ſomewhat more elevated than 'the ſboars,' becaufe the flux is from theſe 
unto them ; for Water floweth from the more high parts to places more infe- 
ares 4 deny ; bue they ard either deſedded by the eight of their 
not to ; | | e 
 ſhoars, Vdy bankyex other i fed earth. ' Now theſe Banks are raiſed 
for the moſt part, not becanſe of the Altitude of the Ocean, being *tran- 
quillous and 1n irs aatural ſtate ; but by reaſon of its impetuous motion, 'cauſed 

by the W:nds, or from-ſome other cauſe. gant a, 
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Corollary. Therefore they are deceived who' will haye the Waters of the coruey 


Oceas to be higher than the Earth, and flic to a miraculous providence , by 
which the inundation'of the Oceav on the Land 'and' drowning of the World 
is hindred and reſtrained : For we have ſhewed, that the ies of the 


Water and Earth ate one and almoſt the ſame , to wit, eas nee 
z nave 2 gtude that 
che midle of the Qce the' cauſe thar che Ocean cannot 


overflow ithe Lands. ' Which greater Altitude, if "it be elevated in ſome 
ſhoars, the Banks being broken , or the Water' being augmented or forced to 
them in great abundance, cauſe i I08s. - | is 1t altogether impol- 
ſible or contrary to nature, that the e-Eu#th ſhould' be covered with 
Water, as we ſhall ſhow in the endof the Chapter. | a>; 


Propoſition 


ſome (aid ro 
many miles 
higher chan 
the Shoars. 


Tee Scheme. 


18Þ-1 1s 


the Ocean by MAN into this errour.: 70 
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Propoſition MIL os row olant: {401 1572 


Why the Sea Peer 6,b:4d 7h the ſboar, FRO 10 avs Je 6 ina greater. Ati 
tude and! cud. b how much it is more remote, |. . 


Yhe maddle of ſt is a fallacy of the light, or of the eſtima ang, which hobtects he 
they. have imaiing fu 


50.50 defend, many, 


middle of e Ceca many mile hen than the «But it-1$.2 won- 
der that none of. them ha 


ily Toperimanes inthe. ordinary 
courſe of our life, in viih thi ley y. manifeſt : For if- that-we 
look on any Pavement or floop the 


at length, or any. row of Pillars, x 


more remote parts of the | my will appear more high than the vicine 
A ſo hat from thene fromour to the moſt remore, the Floor will 


epre more to wedges x yet natwithſtanding it is 
Fe nat of Tag 2b After the ame mode it & with the Gheers 
of the Ocean; forif kr ur 


ar you ſe a Goodetical Inflryument, commodi- 
ous to meaſure places withal find no clevatiog of the remote. o_ 

of the Ocean wen the Sh oar, rather a little dep ; fo that the, 

ters fink beneath the Horizon of the Shoars. i; 
Thoſe that are verſed in the Opticks declare the cauſe of the fallqay': Let 
Abe the Eye, andict it farrey the pavement or 1 $25 of the: Water cx- 
tended at: length unto the ſpace ac. tg + le a Ae be divided-into 
equal parts or four Angles, whuch are e Add AG; eAbhAs hoo aboright 
Jo Ab, Ac, Ad, to wit, the more remote. oo eepages reat; as ap- 
arcth from the Diagram, 23.e d.is greater - 4 a= Jun than 
ds, andb<c than ah. hel parts ue ver nougual et-they will 
ar equal, becauſe they appear.under the equal = Ae cAd, 

to 


c, and the Eſtimative will judge them —_ an equal di- 
an from the. Eye A. EE og and therefore will 


judge the /ines Ab Af A Gy hank AT Ak, ve: borrow equal 
Fig feat pK wh partsbe, cd, 3 ASSAY y were 
Jug Er 


_—_ 


$ VIcine,, cheer ve cg h 
appear pt Ly to — remote, 'W 
| TLJI&fi 5; 77 12 ell0; 


PRmd ea $2l) lenganer my ap watt 
antpiny, anne pam 


we cannot fo ( 

Fe i=l 
che Sou therefore we ſee from 
I 


" henna 


it cannot: 

of. PEE TSs care in Mediterr anean 

redhat Tom. an an ger place unto ons more 
\by. another way: inthe 

ans... 

win omen Teneriff is not fohigh 

OVER: oy inthe, Oceax -for ſo long.an interval 

at vplk degrees, except vM nor,the Oceas, be er 

than the Sea at the Shoar of t Anſwer isto be returned to 

this is manifeſt from the nth Chapter, , whe e we have treated of the 

Original or heights of Mountains, 
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Propoſition IV. 
- To exhibit the cauſe and Original of Gnlphs, Bays, and Streights of the 


Ocean, 
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Theſe Bays in proper manner of Speech are the Sinus of the Land, not of 7 cauſe of 


the Ocean, but rather Arms, branches, and procurrent parts of the Ocean : ; 


Þns, Ae, 
nd S:re1ghts 


But more properly we may term thoſe to be ſinus or Bays of the Ocean,where inthe Ocean, 


the Ocean receiveth into it ſelf Penimſula's of the Earth; as where it recci- 
veth 7atland, the Cherſoneſus of Malacca, Califorma, and the like, 

But the uſual mode of Speech hath fo obtained, that contrary to the nature 
of things, the word is ſo taken in the firſt fignification, and a S:nvs or Bay of 
the Ocean is the ſame with a branch or procurrent part of the Ocean, 


The cauſe of theſe S;*us or Bays 1s, by reaſon that the extant parts of the The cauſe of 
Earth are in ſorne places mutually rent from one another and divaricated ; 23+ 


fo that the part of the Earth mterpoſed between the divaricated parts, is more 
depreſſed than the ſuperficres of the Ocean; therefore the water always tend- 
ng to the more depreſſed part, floweth into rhe divaricated parts, and runneth 
forward fo far until it meeteth the elevation of the Earth : for here it can go 
no farther, and therefore it receiveth its end or bound. 

The ſame is the cauſe of the Strezghts of the Ocean or Sex. The cauſe of 
the ſeparation or divarication of rhe parts of the Earth (which is required to 
the exiſtence of Bays and wn, is the violent motion of the Sea, when 
It is forced by Winds or forme other cauſe : which ſeeing that it is done almoſt 
every day, ſo that t beaterh the Lands with its waves , therice it cometh to 
paſs that in progreſs of tirhe, in ſome parts of the Shoars the Land is ſo ſhaken, 
that it falleth on the ruſhing it! of the Ocean, and maketh way for it: andit 
the Land adjoyning to the ſhoay be deprefſed, Bays do more eaſily ariſe, v2. 
when the Land of the ſhoay is broken throngh, the water will overflow the 
adjacent Lands, and fo make a Bay, if that bee tand be ſodepreſled, or confiſt 
of ſo much matter, which may eaſily be removed by the violent waves. 

And foit is manifeſt, that Bays and Sirezghts may be made and exiſt anew ; 
but thence we may not conclude, that all Bays and Srexghts that are at this 
day were ſo generated : for if may be that ſome exiſted with the Earth ir 
ſelf or Ocean, and therefore coeval with the very Ocean. For there is no 
record of the G__ of arry new Bay ot. the Sea or Streight , although 
che Ancient Greetans tabulouſly reported fuch concerning the generation of 
the Gadrtan or Hereulean Streights ; viz. they ſaid, that the Mountain Ca/pe 
on the Spaniſh Conft, and the Mountain A4y/z on the African Coaft were one 
Mount arn, but ſeparated by Hercules ; whence they called theſe Mountains 
Hercales Pillars, and the Streights, Hercules Streights. 


Bur as concerning the Streights between S:cily and Haly, which the Anci- TheStreights 


ents believed to be caufed by an incurſion of the Sea, we ought leſs to doubt, 
that fach ſmall f/re;ghts ſhould be generated ; for we deny not, but ſuch like 
may be generated at this day. Allo Bays may be made of Streights, and 
Streights may become Bays : For Example, If that either of the Mouths of 
Magellans Streights,. or of the Streights of Manilhas ſhould be obſtructed, 
thoſe Strerghts would become long Bays : on the contrary, if that the I/fh- 
mus berween Af nd Africa ſhould be taken away , then the whole Red 
Sea would become a Stre:ght, through which a Ship might fail from the 1#d:a» 
Ocean into the Mediverr anean Sea. 


Propoſition V. 
IVhether he Ocean every where be of the ſame Altitude. 
That all the parts of the Ocean are of the ſame Altitude, being in its na- 


tural-conſtitution, and all impediments removed, is manifeſt from =o 
A Ja r 


berween Sici!y 
and 1t «/y, 


ſhe Indian 
and Atlantick 
Ocean higher 
than the Me- 
dicerrancan, 
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firſt Propoſition , by which we ſhewed , that the ſuperficies of the Ocean is 
ſpherical , and that its Center is the Center of the Earth : hence it plainly 
tolloweth, that it muſt be of the ſame A/trirude in all its parts, But here 1s a 
doubt, whether there be not ſome cauſes that may nds ſome parts. of the 
Ocean more high than other? This is moſt worthy of confideration, andis 
alſo of great moment, when we conſult concerning the digging through of 
Ifthmuſſes, and conjoyning parts of the Sea. ' 

Many will have, that the Ocean and Earth is higher about the North, and 
lower about the Equator. So Ariſtotle, 116.2. De Celo, Cap. 2. they alledge 
this Reaſon, That the Ocean ſeemeth to flow trom the North Regions, as from 
a Fountain, But we cannot conclude any thing ccrtain from this : for whether 
the Northern Lands (eſpecially the North Channels) be more high or lower 
than the Channels of the Lands near the Equator is yet doubted : neither jsit 
ſufficiently proved from the motion, becauſe this is not general, or is not tound 
in all the Northern Regions. And if this motion of the Ocean trom the North 
ſhould be granted, yet thence it would not follow, that the Ocean was there 
higher, for to avoid this exceſs of A/tirude , the Ocean tioweth from. thoſe 
places towards the Equator. ; 

Now the original of the Opinion concerning the greater A/titude of the 
North Land, more than of others, ſcemeth to ſpring hence, becaule that the 
face being turned to the North, we diſcover the Pole elevated above the Hor z- 
Z0n and our place ; and therefore the Pole of the Earth, and the vicine tracts 
ot the Land, in their ſuppoſition, is higher than other Reg-ons. 

Some determine the Jadien Ocean between Africa and India to be higher 
than the Atlantick Ocean, which they endeavour to prove from the Bay, v:=. 
the Arabian and Mediterranean : where alſo the doubt is to be conlidered , 
Whether the Altitude of the Bay be the ſame with that of the Ocean, or leſ- 
ſer, eſpecially in the extream .parts of the Bay, and chiefly in thoſe. Bays 
which are joyned by 'a narrower Streight of the Ocean. | 

But it is not imptobable but: that the Arlantich and Indian Ocean are 
higher than the Mediterranean Bay, elpecially in the extreams parts of this 
at Aſia Minor and A#igypt, For the Atlantick Ocean floweth through-the 
Streights of Gades 'into thei Mediterranean Bay, and it is, probable that 
the Altitude of the Oce4n is fomewhat greater than that of the Srezght, be- 
cauſe a free Influx is impeded in theſe. Here indeed will be a ſmall difference, 
but then proceeding forwards in fo: long and large a tract between Europe 
and Africa, the depreſſion of this Bay will ſeem to be made greater than 
that of the Ocean, eſpecially when it meeteth many Rocks, [iands ,.and 
procurrent Lands, which repel the current Water, and therefore either diqi- 
niſh or beat back the Influx. ':Yea, if that be true, which is reported 'by ,cre- 
dible Authors concerning Seſoi#r4 King of ' Egypt, Darius, and other £gyp- 
1:an Kings, we ought no longer todoubt of this incquality of A/tzitude : tor 
thoſe Kings attempted to draw a Trench or Channel from the Red-ſea into 
the Ne, ſo that by this paſſage a Navigation might be performed from the 
Indian and Red-ſea through Egypt, and hence through the mouths. of.the 
Nite -into the Mediterranean Sea, which would have offered great profit and 
conveniency to many Regions of the Mediterranean Bay: But they. were 
forced to leave their enterpriſe, when- it was diſcovered by thoſe that wefe 
$kilful, that the Red-ſea was much higher than the interiour Eeypr. Now 
if the Red-ſea be higher than the Landof Fgypr, it will alſo be higher than 
the Water of the Nz/e, and by conſequence than the mouths of the Nzle, 
and then the Mediterranean Sea it (elf, for that the water of the Ne. is 
not of a leſſer Altitude than the Mediterranean, is hence manifeſt 
that it floweth into -it; wherefore the Red-ſea, and therefore alſo the 
Indian Sea is higher than the Mediterrean , at leaſt at the extream parts 
of it about Egypt, Syr#a, Thrace, and in the. AEgean Sea. | 


Moree 
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Moreover, other Egyptian Kings in times paſt, and of late the Egyptian The iſthmus, 
Sultans and Turkiſh Emperors have conſulted how to digg through the Jfh- ne gg $ 
mus, which conjoyning Africa and Aſez, digoyneth the Mediterranean and and 4fice,co- 
Red-ſers: but the reaſon why they proceeded not, is reported to have je"ovred t 
been the Alritude of the Ind:an and Red-ſe.: above the Mediterranean, and Revacien '$ul- 
the Coaſts adjacent to it, and therefore they feared leaſt that the water flowing tau. 
trom the Red-ſea ſhould overflow and drown the Regrons of thoſe Couſt:, e- 
ſpecially Egypt, concerning whoſe low ſcituation all Writers do conſent. 

[t therefore the Iſhmus between the Red-ſea, and the Mediterranean 
ſhould be cut or dugg through , then by an open paſſage the Indian Ocean 
would immit much water into the Mediterranean Bay ; but whether it could 
ler in ſo great a quantity that there ſhould be any danger of an inundation ot 
the Regions adjacent to the Mediterranean Sea, 1 doubt: For peradven- 
ture it may be thus; if that the Indzan Ocean ſhould let in ſomewhat over- 
much, then the Arlantick Ocean would let in lefs through the Sirerghts of 
Gades, from whoſe Altitude ſomewhat would be detracted, it that the mori- 
on were made from the Ind:an Sea into the Mediterranean. 

But although I deny not but that this may be, yer I ſuppoſe that the Egypri- 
an Sultans, and the Turks were moved by other reaſons, and Political Cauſes Reaſons why 
tor the omitting the digging through of this Iſthmus. As Mg 

1. The vaſt expence, it being forty German miles , and the Earth rocky, Turks did not 
alſo banks muſt have been made by the advice of skiltul Arr:#s , which they dine » pwr 
wanted. 2b as 

2. They ſuppoſed that the Inhabitants of the Chriſtian part of the World , ; 
as the Engliſh, French, Dutch, Italians, Sc. would have reaped more bene- 
fit by that means than they themſelves : For then through that Streight they 
might have ſailed into Per/ca and India, whereas now they fetch a valt circuit 
compaſling all Africa, and have laden themſelves with their rich Commodities, 
which they are now contented to have at A/eppo, being thither brought on Ca- See 225iw in 
mels through the Turks Territories, and in many places receive cuſtoms for the Þf 17d Book 
ſame, which is no ſmall benefit unto them. if. 

3- That the Sultans and Turks knew that the Chriſt;ans excelled in the a- 
bundance of warlike Ships, which they were deficient in , and therefore fear- 
ed leaſt they ſhould be invaded by a ſtrong Nuvy, which might land a powet- 
ful Army, and ſo over-run their Country. 

Theſe were necellary to be explained concerning the Altitude of the Meds. 
terranean Sea compared with the Red-ſea, the Atlantick and Indian Ocean, 
by reaſon that ſome thence take occaſion to maintain, that the A/ritude of the 
parts of the Ocean is divers. 

But we may confirm them alſo by another example , if that we may com- 
pare ſmall matters with great. The German Ocean, which is part of the 
Atlanuck, flowing between Frieſland and Holland into a Bay, which al- 
though it be ſmall in reſpe& of the more noted Bays of the Sea, yet ir is al- 
ſo called a Sea, and watereth the Empory Amſterdam, Not far from thence 
is the Lake Har/ame, which is alſo termed the Szaof Harlame, whoſe Al- 
titnde is noleſs than the Altitude of that Belgick Bay, which we have ſpoken 
of, and ſendeth a branch into the City of Leyden , where it divaricateth into 
many Trenches. Now ſeeing that neither this Lake, nor that of the Belgick 
Sea, do cauſe the inundation of the adjacent Lands; it is thence manifeſt that 
they are not higher than the Lands of Holland: But the Inhabitants of Ley- 
den have experimentally found the German Ocean to be higher than theſe 
Laiids, when they undertook to make a Trench or Channel from this City to 
the Coaſts of the German Ocean near the Town of the Catts, (it is the ſpace of 
rwo miles) that they might ſail through rhis Channel, the Sea being conveyed 
into the German Ocean, and hence into various parts of the Earth ; but when R 
that they had perfeQted a great part of the Channel, they were compelled to The water of 
deſiſt, by reaſon that at length they found by obſervation that the water of the German 
the German Ocean was higher than the Land of Leyden, and the Shores of 222 Bigher 
this Ocean ; therefore the Germ: Ocean is higher than the Belgick Bay. Land. 

L 3 But 
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" But we muſt eſteem otherwiſe of thoſe Bays which flow between the 
Lands, not by an oblong , but by « broad tract, as the Bays or Gulphs of 
Mexico, Bengala, and others ; that theſe are of the ſame Altitude with the 
Ocean, from which they are ſeparated by no ſtrait paſlages, is not to be doub- 
ted of, Although I am not ignorant, that the Spaniards formerly did que- 
ſtion this latter, (viz. whether the Paczfick Ocean were higher than the Bay 
of Mexico) when they conſulted of digging through the American Iſthmus, 
or that of Panama, that they might have a tree and convenient paſlage from 
the Bay of Mexico to Pers, China, and the Indian Iſles, viz. the Spaniards 
feared leaſt the Eng/:/b, Dutch, and other Nations ſhould uſe this Streight, and 
ſtop the mouth of 1t, and ſo invade Per. 

Wherefore toconclude, it ſeemeth that we muſt determine that all the parts 
and broad Bays of the Ocean are all of the ſame Altitude (as the firſt Propo- 


ſition proveth ;) but that the long Gu/phs or Bays, eſpecially thoſe let in 


through an anguſt Channel or S7re:zght are ſomewhat more low, chiefly in the 
extream parts. Concerning which yet I could wiſh that more diligent Obſer- 
vations were made, v1z. theſe are the doubts, 1. Whether the Ind:an, Atlar- 
tick and Pacifick Ocean be of the ſame Altitude ; or whether the 1:4:21 or 
Pacifick be higher than the Atlantick? 2. Whether the Northern Ocean, 
Yoperly ſo called, viz, that which is near to the Pole, or in the 7 oy Lone, 
be higher than the A//antick Ocean. 3. Whether the Red Sea be higher 
than the Mediterranean ? 4. Whether the Pacifick be higher than the Gu/ph 
of Mexico? 5. Whether the Baltich Ocean be equally as high as the At- 
lantick? The ſame ſhould be obſerved concerning Hudſons Bay, Streights of 
Magellan, and ſuch other. Concerning the Eux:ne Sea, we ſhall treat inthe 
fifteenth Chapter. 

The continual flux and reflux of the Sea, and other fluxes, altogether cauſe 
the divers Altitudes of the parts of the Ocean, and in the ſame part in a di- 
verſe time and hours of the day. Bur. theſe are external cauſes, and we at 
preſent only conſider the natural conſtitution of the Water : moreover they 
do not fo vary the Altitude in the Ocean it ſelf, as it appeareth at the ſboars. 

Corollary. Therefore we cannot aſſent to Papyrins, Fabianus and Clec- 
medes, which made the greateſt Altitude of the Ocean to be fifteen ſtadia's, 
(208 a German mile) except we muſt take their Opinion concerning the pro- 

undity, and ſo Altitude is ill placed there for profundity. 


Propoſition VI. 
The depth of the Seaor Ocean, in moſt parts may be ſounded by the Load 
or Plummet ; there being very few places whoſe bottom hath not been 
yet found out. 


The profundity of the Ocean is various, according to the more or leſs de- 


the Sea in moſt nreffjion of the Channels it is found t; of a mile, 35, 3, ; in very few places a- 


dg 


Of the Mari- 
ners Plumet. 


ut a Germas mile, where they have not /:ne enough to ſound the depth, 
albeit here it be probable that it is not terminated at any vaſt diſtance. But 
yet we deny not, but that in the profound Channels there be as it were ſome 
hollowneſles. | 

The profundity of the Sea is far leſſer in the Sinus or Bays, than in the 
Ocean, which Channel is leſs protound or hollowed by reaſon of the vicinity of 
the Land ; as for the ſame reaſon the Ocean is leſs deep at the ſboay, than in 

laces more remote from the Land, which hapneth only by reaſon of the hol- 
ow figure of its Channels. 

Mariners ſound the profundity with a Plumet of Lead in form of a Pyra- 
mid of about 12 pound weight, if that the /ine be of three or four pound, 
ſuch as is ſufficient unto 200 pexches, although others require a p/umb of more 
weight. Yet there ny be a deceit in this Obſervation, if ſo be that the /;e 
being ſnatched by the Vortices of the waters, or waters themſelves do not de- 
:cend perpendicularly, but obliquely. : 

ut 
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But where the profundity of the Ocean is ſo great, that neither Cables or 
Chains are ſufficient is uncertain , although ſome have invented ſomething for 
tinding out of this: For they determine, that you muſt obſerve how much 
time palleth in the ſpace whilſt a P/amet of noted weight deſcendeth to the 
profundity of the Sza: Then you muſt apply a Cork or Alder-pith tothe 
Plumet, or a blown-up Bladder, fa that this may preſently be ſeparated from 
the /ea4, when that the /ead hath hit the bottom of the Sea, and fo an ap- 
plication being made, the /zad mult be let down again to the bottom, and the 
time muſt be noted until the Cor# return to the By nant: of the Sea, .From 
this Obſervation, if it be compared with the obſervations made in another 
place, they ſuppoſe that the profundity of the Ocean may be found by the uſe 
of ſome Canons : But the uncertainty of the Rules, and the fallacy of the 
Obſervations, and the ſo great brevity of time is ſuch, that I think the 
knowledge of the depth can never be obtained by this method, Yet this is 
ſufficiently mazviteſt, that the depth of the Ocean is no where infinite , but 
every where hath a bottom : For ſeeing that the Zarth it ſelf is not infinite, 
but round, and in a figure returning into it ſelf, it is manifeſt that the profun- 
yo the Ocean » _ Ons axes _ fp _ —_ ou part of the 

uperficies through the Center to the oppolite ſuperficies, fo that it may ſepa- 
” the parts of She Earth mutually from one another, becauſe the Earth is 
heavier than the Water}, and therefore the parts of the Earth, if that they 
were ſeparated by the interceding Earth, yet preſently would be conjoyned 
again. 

Bur from the pirroige obſerved hitherto in moſt places it is manifeſt, that 
it is almoſt equal ta the A/titude of the Mountains and Mediterranean places 
above the ſboar, viz, as much as theſe are elevated, and are extant above the 
Horizon of the ſhoar, fo much are the Channels of the Sea depreſled beneath 
it; or as much as the Earth riſeth from the ſboars towards the Mediterranean 
places, ſo much by degrees more and more is it deprefled, even unto the 
places of the middle of the Ocean, where for the moſt part is the greateſt 
depth, he peounony is changed ſametimes in this, ſometimes in that part, 
for divers reaſons ; 1. By reaſon of the flux and reflux : 2, With the increaſe 
and decreaſe of the Moozx: 3. From the Winds : 4, From the ruin or ſubſi- 
dency of the Channels or Shoars; alſo if that the bottom of the Ghannel be 
made higher in progreſs of time by the fall of the Sand or Med. 


Propofition VIL 


The Ocean hath no Fountains, but is contained within the Cavities of the 
Earth , yet it doth not remain always the ſame. 
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Experience teſtifieth , that waters of Rivers proceed from Fountains or The Ocean 


Springs ; and becauſe that this bath been for ſo many Centuries of years, it bath no Four- 


thence neceſſarily followeth, that that water which continually floweth from ** 


the Springs to the Sea, returneth through ſubterranean paſſages, or ſome 
ather ways to the ſame Fountain, Afﬀter the ſame manner there were Philo- 
ſephers in Old time ſaid, that the Sea ſprang from certain Fountains. Nei- 
ther.could the magnitude and perpetuity of the Ocean withdraw them from 
this Opinion ; for they ſaid, that it returned unto the ſame Fountains by ſome 
hollowneſs of the Earih.or by ſome other mode , that ſo they might render 
a cauſe of the perpetual fux. This Opinion may be anſwered after this man- 
ner: If that the Ocean have Fountains, they muſt either be in the extant part 
of the Earth, or in that part which is covered by the Ocean, that is, in the 
very Channel or boſom of the Ocean ; but they are not in the extant part cf 
the Earth, for Men have no where found them. Neither may you object, 
That peradventure they are in the unknown Lands of the North or Jogth : 
for this would be a part of high confidence to require that to be granted, 
which carricth no weight of reaſon with it, eſpecially ſeeing, that at not a few 


of the Northern lands the Sea is found frozen up with Ice, and in moſt of 


thoſe 


See Scheme. 
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thoſe Regions, hitherto diſcovered, no Springs are ſound: Therefore the 
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Fountains of the Ocean are not in the extant part of the Earth. Irremain- 
eth that we prove , that they are neither in the part of the Earth covered 
with waters, that is, in the boſome of the Sea. If that they were in this, 
there would be no more diſtance from the Center of the Earth, than the wa- 
ters of the Ocean it ſelf, and therefore there would be no flux from them , 
but the water would reſt in them, whoſe nature it is not to be moved 'from 
places depreſſed to places more high : For the Fountains of all Rivers are 
more elevated than the waters that they ſend forth. 

But ſome may obje@, That this is a violent motion, becauſe that the Chan- 
nel of the Ocean, and the Land is perforated within with many hollownelles 
and pits, call them what you eld, which proceed for a long Tract under 
the Earth, unril they are let into ſome other place of the Channel of the O- 
cean: $o that there are two Orifices of theſe Channels, which may have a 
ſufficient great Latitude and Extenſion within the Earth, going forth into the 
Channel ot the Ocean ; therefore it may be, that the watery from the Ocear 
may flow irito one of theſe two Or:fices , and ſome forth of the other,as from 
a Fountain, which may be illufirated by an eafie D:zagram : And by that rea- 
ſon that nothing hindreth but that there may be many of theſe ſubterraneous 
paſſages, and no abſurdity thence followeth ; therefore it may ſeem probable 
ro ſome that there are many of theſe Fountains in the very Channel of the 
Sea, But this imagination 1s vain , and not agreable to the properties of wa- 
ter ; for water having fallen into either of theſe Channels would not go forth 
by the other Or:fice, but would reſt filled in it, (except moved by ſome vio- 
lent cauſe) : For although water ſhould be preſſed and flirred, by water for- 
cing in on the Orzfice, yet it could not exonerate it ſelf by the other Orifce , 
becauſe that water incumbeth on this _— alſo; no leſs than the 
incumbing watey at the former Orifice, which may thus be proved by ex- 
perience. Let there be in any Veſſel water ABCD, AB is the ſuperficies 
of the watey lying equally and ſpherically ,: but letina ſtick RPEF into the 
middle of the weſſe/, which may perforate it by an oblique paſſage, ſo that the 
part of the veſſe/ A ſhall be higher than the whole of the part of the veſſe/ B, 
therefore the water, as well on the part A as on the part B, ſhould, for exam- 
ple, flow through g h into this paſſage, and fill it up, and ſhould nor be effuſed 
through either of the Orifices , not through g, becauſe this is bigher ; nor 
through h, becauſe though it be more depreſſed thang; yet the water flow- 
ing from the part P, and perpendicularly tending to the bottom of the veſſel , 
would prohibit the :nflux. | 

From theſe it is manifeſt, that the Ocean hath no Fountain, but is perpetu- 
ally contained within its own Channel. 


But ſomewhat may be objected againſt this, which is worthy of conſidera- 
tion : Firſt, Thar at Gi part or other of the Ocean there is always a violent 
external moving cauſe, as Winds, Fluxes, Refiuxes, mutations of the Earth, 
and the like. Therefore theſe cauſe , that ſometimes in ſome one part of the 
Ocean, and ſometimes in another, there is a greater Altitude, and abundan- 
cy of water, than in the other parts ; and therefore that higher water fal- 
ling into the ſubterrancous paſſages , is again poured forth into another part 
of the Channel of the Ocean, where there is a leſſer Altitude of water b 

reaſon of that external cauſe, and where the incumbent water then leſs 
reſiſteth the eruption or efflux, becauſe, it is moved another way by an ex- 
ternal cavſe : for although this may be, yet it cannot be' proved by experi- 
ence, neither can the contrary, that is this\,, be demonſtrated to be ſo; 
therefore at leaſt the truth is uncertain, and we muſt doubt concerning 
this Problem. Now that there are ſuch ſubterraneons' pits or paſſages in 
the Channel of the Ocean cannot be denied, and thoſe places of the Ocean 
ſeem to ſhew them, to wit, where there is an immenſe profundiry, ſeeing there 
is no ſuch in the vicine parts. To this I anſwer, although we ſhould admit 
of thoſe ſubterraneous paſſages, yet therefore it doth not follow that 
we 
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we ſhould grant, that they proceed to another part of the Channel of the 
Ocean, or go torth intoit : andit that this ſhould be granted, yer ſeeing that 
there arc no ſuch pallages in all placcs , and that theſe external cauſes ſome- 
times are predominate in one part of the Ocear, and ſometimes in another 
there is noconſequente irom the objection, that the Fountains of. the Ocen 
are in any certain place, but that it floweth ſometimes from one part of the 
Channel, and ſometimes trom another ; fo that that fux continueth no longer 
than the cxternal cauſe continueth. | 
2, Some one may thus ſeem to axgue : The flux of the Ocean is perpetually 
diſcerned from the Northern Land or quarter toward the South, between Eu- 
rope and the Northern America ; allo between Aſiz and the Northern Ame- 
rica. Yet nhtaithftanding,no part of the Ocean or vicine place is to be found 
whereby it may come unto thoſe Northern Reg:ons, Sceing that therefore this 
flux is perpetual, neither doth the water come by a manitelt way unto thoſe 
Regions, whence the flux is made, theretore it ſeemeth neceilary to conclude, 
that the waters come through ſubterrancons paſſages unto thoſe Northern Re- 
g:ons,and ſo there to be effuſed from the holes ot the Channel,as trom a {pring, 
and that the water moveth hence towards the South. There falleth in ano- 
ther cauſe taken from the former : For the water of the Ocean in the Torrid 
Zone is more heavy than that in the Northern | poces , by reaſon of the great 
abundance of S2/t, as we have proved in the E:g/th and Twelfth Propeſion. 
Therefore the water. or Ocean in the Torrid Zone doth more preſs through 
the Or:fices of the Subterranean paſſages, than in the Northern places; and 
therefore in theſe places the water lels reſiſting, ſuffereth the water to flow 
from the Or:jices of the Channels. Unto this I anſwer, That that flux of the 
Ocean is not only from the North, as the O4jefF:on ſeemeth to. inferr, and as 
ſome, eſpecially the Ancients conceived of it, (who would have the water to 
flow in four Channels from the very Pole, as alſo ſome Geographical Maps do 
exhibit it)neither is it continual, but is obſerved by reaſon of the frequency of 
Northern Winds : moreover the great and perpetual abundance of Snow and 
Rain in thoſe places augmenteth the water, and cauſeth it roflow towards the 
South. Adg likewiſe, that in othex parts another motion of the Ocean is found, 
concerning which ſee the following Chapter. 
3. It ſeemeth' not abſurd, bur rather moſt true, that all the Fountains of 
Rivers taken together, disburthening themſelves into the Ocean, are the very 


Fuuntains of the Ocean: For ſeeing that in perpetual progreſs of time, ſo 


oreat an abundance of water floweth from them into the Ocear, queſtionleſs 
the water cometh from the Ocean to the very Springs and Channels of 
the Revers, partly through the Subterranean paſſages , and partly by 
Rains. 

4. It may ſeem to prove, that ithe Fountains of the Ocean may be in the 

very Channel, becauſe that in the bottom of the Ocean, in ſome parts ſweet or 
freſh water is found, which could not be but by ſome Fountains flowing in the 
bottom. Linſchatenrelateth, that in Ormus ireſh water is drawn by divers 
in the Oceaz, at the depth of four or five Orgya : and the like Fountains are 
found in other parts of the Ocean and Bays. Unto this I anſwer, That few 
ſuch Springs have yet been found, which ſuffice not the valt Ocean. Neither 
do we difpute concerning theſe Fountains, as we have ſaid before. 

Hence it is manifeſt, that in ſome ſort it is true ; and we may well ſay, that 
the. Ocean hath Springs, but not in that ſenſe that we are wont to ſpeak con- 
cerning'the Springs of Rivers, and in which we would have our Propoſition 
to betaken, Hence alſo it is manifeſt what we ought, to think concerning that 
Queſtion, 24S. Whether the Sea is always one and the ſame, and perpetually 
ſo remaineth,or whether it be another thing, whoſe parts are perpetually con- 


ſumed and generated again ?, 


Propoſition 


of the Sca- 
watcr. 


what made. 


See Ariſtowe, 
lib. 2» chap.7. 


Of the Salrneſs 
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Propoſition VIII. 


The ſaltneſs of the Waters proceedeth from the particles of Salt, which are 
mixed withit; but whence they may exiſt or are ſo augmented, is the 
doubt. 


Experience proveth the firſt member of the Propofition, by which it is com- 
monly known that S/t is made of Sea-water, by decoftion of the watery, or 
by the heat of the Sun, or the fervour of the Fire: In Germany and other 

laces the water is ſeparated by the heIpof the Fire : In France, -the greater 
hear of the Sun performeth the ſame,the Ocean being let into certain Trenches 
made, in which in the ſpace of ſome Months the water being exhaled by the 


of Sale, and of force of the Sur. concreted and hard Salt is found. On the ſboars of many 


Regions, as of England and other parts, plenty of Bay-Salt is found, rhe 
Sea-water continually overflowing thoſe fhoars, leaveth dafly ſome particles 
or humors, from which the water exhaleth, and concrete Salt is left , whoſe 
blackneſs is taken away by boyling ; a}though it be wafhed away and diffolved 
from many Coaſts by the violence of the Ocean, which is the cauſe that it is 
not found on all Coaſts, Seeing therefore that this Experiment is common, 
Ariſtotle had ſmall reaſon to des a falſe Experiment concerning a waxen 
Veſſel let down into the Seg. 

Hence it is manifeſt, that the proximate cauſe of the Saltneſs of the Sea- 
water, or the true ſubje of this ſaltneſs is the Saline particles, which are 
contained in that water. Therefore the AriFotelians with their Maſter ſpake 
improperly and obſcuredly without cauſe, when they defend and fay, That 
the ſaltneſSof the Sea proceedeth from the aduſtion of the Sea, cauſed by the 
Sun, or from the aduſt particles. But of this more anon. 

The chief difficulty and controverſie is concerning the other member 
of the Propoſition ; Whence theſe $/t particles of the Ocean exiſt. 

Aviſtotle ſuppoſeth, that dry exhalations or fumes (all which he ſaith are of 
an aduſt and Stine nature) elevated from the Earth, are-mixed with humid 
vapours, and when that theſe have met togerher in Rain, they fall with theſe 
into rhe Se, and that thence proceedeth the fa/tneF and Salt particles in the 
Sea; and on this account he ſeemeth to defend rhis Opinion , becauſe that 
from thence he may render a reaſon, why the Sea is-always ſa/:. 

But other Peripatetichs wilt have it, and fodo endeavour to draw Ariſtotle 
to their part, that this oe is inthe Sea it ſelf, by reaſon thar it is perpe- 
tually ſcorched by the heat of the Sun: a fign of which is, that the water is 
found by ſo much the leſs ſa/t, by how much it is more deep or remote from 
the fupe cies; for inthe eres we diſcover it to be moſt [a/r. 

Both theſe Opinions are obſtrufted with great difficulties and abſurdities, 
fo that it feemeth wonderfat rhat the minds of Ph:loſophers and Learned men: 
conld acquiefce in them. Firſt, the opinion of 4-:ftorle is thus obſtruted, that 
S7alt-rain ſhonld be found' im the Ocean, which never yet was found to be void 
of all taſt of ſalt, Secondly, the Seaſhould be leſs /a/r, when it raineth nor 
for a long time ; the contrary of which yet is found. - - 

The other Opinion hath theſe difficulties ; 1. It is falſe, that the waters of 
the Ocean are found the lefs ſalt, by how muet they are nigh to the bottom ; 
for there are few places, 77z; in thoſe bottoms where Springs of freſb water 
do flow. 2. Experience teſtifieth, that fre water, althoogh long expoſed to 
the Sun or heat of the Fire; yet doth not become /a/r. This Objection Sca- 
ligey endeavoureth to avoid by an over-nice fubtilty ; for he ſaith, that this 
hapnetch in thefe Obſervations by reaſon of the exiguity of the water, which 
doth not grow thick, but reſolveth : For although you take 4 great quantity of 
water, and that you provoke with a light and gentle fire, that the reſolution 
may be impeded, yet the warer acquireth no ſa/t taſt. 3. Lakes and Marſhes, 
though heated by the Sur, yet wax not ſalt. This Objeion alſo Scaliger en- 
deavoureth to avoid, ſaying,that this hapneth by the ſucceſſion of freſb water. 
And 


. | / 
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Ani the ſame is found'in thoſe ſtanding Pools 'and Lakes, which only proceed 
from Rainor Snow diſſolved, where there is no place for that refoge of ſuc- 
ceſſion for thoſe Lakes are rather dried, when that it rainethnotfor along ſpate, 
than turned into $21, or rendred ſa/r. mM 19 

Therefore rejeing thoſe falſe Opinions concerning the cauſe and original 
of Salt in the Ocean, let us lay hold of one of the moſt probable' Opinions, 
with little or no difhculty in it, v7. | UF B2: 

1. Thattheſe vevkiedes are Coeternal with rhe very Otetry, and therefore 
we ſhould no more diſpute concerning their original, than concerning the ori- 
ginal of the Ocean it ſelf, the Earth, yea and of the original and generation 
of the World. + Þ; v4} | 

2. If that this Opinion be leſs complacent, we'may make chygice of another, 
V12. that theſe ſalt particles are here and there pulled from the Earth, and fo 
dillolved into water, Now it is certain, that there are many ſil:ne Mountains 
or Rocks in the boſom of-the Sea; ' The whole Ifle of Ormus' is nothing elſe INe of om a 
but a white and hard Salt. of which they make the Walls of their Houſes, and f* Rock. 
therefore no Fourtarn of freſh water is found in that Ifle: | - And none can be 
ignorant, how that many mes of $2/t are found on the Land; and we have 
related concerning ſome in the Eleventh Chapter ; but we need not particy- 
Jars. Let us conſider the whole Earth, the greateſt you of which is nothing +4. orexen 
elſe but a Sa/t ; for it hath its conſiſtency from Sa/r ; for the Chymreat Philos pare Sn 
ſophers do rightly prove, that the conſiſtency and compaction of every rhing Earth _ bath 
proceedeth from Sa/t ; and Experience is anſwerable' to the Aſſertion : for uf 2 
that you take an hatd piece of Earth, and burn it to aſhes, much 3.1/7 will be 
found in it. | 

Nothing can- be alledged againſt this Opinion that is of any value, and is 
not eaſily refuted: for ſome ſay, that it is impoſſible that thoſe falr parts of 
the Earth ſhould perpetually ſuffice, and ſhould not at ſome time or other be 
conſumed by the water of the Ocean, which continually taketh away ſome 

art of them? Untothis F anſwer, That the S$4/t of the' Ocean is not con- 
F umed in ſo great abundance; thatit ſhould ſtand in need of much inſtauration : 
and if that any be conſumed, yet notwithſtanding that is laid up 'in another 
place, ſeeing that it is not rempved out of the Zarih. $1." 


Propoſition IX. ; 


Whether that Water be the freſber in the Ocean , by how much it is nighev 
| on berren' and why in ſome parts of the Ocean, freſk Water is found in 
the bottom.* % | | | | 


Unto the firſt I Anſwer; That experience doth not teſtific concerning that of the freſh- 
{weerneſs, butin ſ&me plates, of which the other Queſtion ſpeaketh ; that in =_—_ —_— 
theſe places, in the 'bottom of the Sea are Fountains of freth water, I have ; 
ſufficiently faid ; for it cannot naturally be, that the more -Sait-water ſhould 
exiſt above water leſs Salt, ſeeing that that is more heavy.” 

Thoſe places of the Sea, where freſb watervis fonnd to fpring at, the bot- 
rom,may be collected by thoſe that are ſtudious; from the Writers 'of Gros 
grapby.. ' 10011 PLD £176 * gl, bn -Þ 14> «pra 
"Propoſition 'X\'!' $f ht 
© The Water of ule Ocean becometh leſs falt*by how mitth it it ne3+# the 

* Poles; , and onthe contvasy, the more falt;by how much it i more Ati the 


-147 + ZEquaror61; Forrid Zone." 


3L $41 t 92tng 1271.) 2440 G3 3 ” 30-251 3; «- di) IONS) 2 
Althougti thismay:be underſteod of moſt parts of theVWZewn; yet the Pro- 

poſition 2dmitteth of ſome exceptions, The cauſe of this inequality in ſaltneſs 

is ſixfold, - - 

YI). ,c9 | M | c, That 
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The Cauſes of 


different pla- 
C£s. 


The 24 Cauſe, 


The 34 Cauſe, 


The 4th Cauſe 


The $th Cauſe» 


Book I. 
1. That the heat of the Swr in the Torrid orga lifteth up more va 


_— C__—_ from the Ocean.into the Clonds, than in the 
of the Sea in Vapours of freſh-water ; becauſe that the particles of Salt, by reaſon of 


T be Compleat Part of 


$ 
places, which are the 


their gravity, are not ſocalily lifted up, Seeing therefore that from the Wa- 
ter of the Ocean of the Torrid Zone, or where the place is more near the 
Torrid Zone, ſo much the vapours are ſeparated by the heat of the Sun ; 
thence it cometh to paſs, that the water that is left is found more ſal! there, 
than in the Northern places, where there is not ſo much freſh-water ſeparated 
by reaſon of the weak heat of the Ju. | 

2. The ſecond Cauſe is the heat or cold of the water ; for the ſame namerical 
water, or ſalt meat, as alſo pickled meat, ſauce, and the like, afford a more 
ſenſible ſaltneſ5 to the taſt when they are eaten hot, than when cold ; for the 
heat or pax ticles of the fire do move and render the particles of the ſa/r con- 
tained in ſuch meat, more acute, and ſeparates them from the admixtures, 
whence they bite and prick the Tongue more ſharply. Now becauſe the <wa- 
ter of the Ocean is the more hot by how much it is nigher the /&quator, or the 
parallels of the Sun at every day ; and contrariwiſe the more co/d , by how 
much it is more near the Pole; thence it followeth that waters, though the 
ſhould contain the ſame quantity of ſa/t,yet they muſt ſeem and appear ſo __ 
the ſa/tey to the taſt, by how much they are nearer to the Torrid Zone; and 
by] how much they are more near the Pole, by ſo much they have leſs ſenſible 

t, | 

3. The third Cauſe is the more or leſs quantity of Sa/t in the diverſe parts 
of the Chanzel of the Ocean: for as we find in parts of the Earth, that 
there are not pits of Sa/t in them all, neither where they are found is there 
the like quantity of Sa/t , muſt be held congerning the part of the Earth 
that the Sea waſheth or eoyereth, that is, the Channe} or the Shoars : where 
there is therefore moſt quantity of Salt or Mineral in the bottom or ſhoay of 
the Ocean, there the watey is more fait, becauſe that it is impregnated with 
a gr uantity of S$a/r. So the Iſle of Ormus conſiſtethall of Sz/t ; there- 
fore the adjacent Ocean hath very Salt waters. But whether there be greater 

enty of. Salt in the Channel and ſhoars of the Ocean in the Torrid Zone, or 
more ſaline Mines than in the North, is very doubtful, by reaſon of the want 
of obſervation ; yet it ſeemeth probable unto ſome, that there is greater 
quantity of S2/7 1n thoſe places, by reaſon of the yu heat of the Sur , by 
which the parts of the warey are ſeparated from the Terreſir#al and Salt ; but 
this is a deceitful ſign, | 

4- The fourth Cauſe of the unequal ſaltneſs is the ney or ſcarcity of 

ins, unto which we may add Jxow : and in the Northern places Szow and 
Rain is frequent; in the han of the Torrid Zone they are leſs frequent in 
ſome arts of the year, and in otherfome they are almoſt continual. | And 
therefore in theſe places, in the plural Months, the water of the Oceas is 


* 


not o ſalt on the ſboar, and hath leſs Salt in it than in the dry Months. Yea 
in many Regions of .the Coaſt of Malabar the Ocean is freſh in the p/awial 
Months, by reaſon of the abundance of water that floweth from the top of the 


Mountain Gats, and falleth.into-the Sea: for this: very reaſon, in divers.Sea- 
ſons of the year tit ame Ocean nof a various ſaltneſs; yet becauſe in the 
Northern places, the Rains and Syowws are continual throughout the whole 
year, The Fe = _ is _ ſalt ow . the Torrid ao; | Chet 

5. 2 Cauſe 1s the diſlimjlary; ſolution, 'or u ty of the Water 
to py + pookagabirg xp it to its ſelf; for hot wate ſon —_— _ 
the p, 4 the Jnar's. and) Chonnrte.of the ſame contain more. or the like 
quantity of Salt, that tho eEplaces of the Torrid. Zaze:da z-yet becauſe the 
watey 1s there more cold , it is not ſo able to diſſolve and unite the Salt to_it 


{elf ſo ſphtily, as.che-mater in.che Torrid Zont, which inmore tigt '' 


6. The 


_ 
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" 6. The ſixth cauſe is the exoneration of many ahd great Rivers into the TH 5th Cauſe. 
Sea ; but this cauſe only raketh place in the parts of the Ocean that are vicine- 
to the ſboars ; but is not diſcovered in the remote parts : So Marmers affirm; 
that the Ocean on the Coaſt of Braſilia, where the $:/ver-River disbur- 
theneth it ſelf, loſeth it /a/tmeſf, and affordeth freſh waters fifteen miles di- 
ſtant from the ſoar: The ſame is obſerved of the African Ocean on the 
Coaſts of Cong:, where the River Zaire exonerateth it ſclf,and of many more 
Rivers. Unto theſe add runing Fountains in ſome parts of the bottom of the 
Ocean. 

Theſe are the Cauſes which ſeem to concur to the variety and diverſity of 
faltneſs indivers part#of the Ocean, from which the ſaltnefs of every one of 
the Seas may be explained. 

From whence alſo its eaſy to give an account, why the water of the Gey- 
manu and Northern Ocean is leſs apt to ſeparate Salt from it ſelf by cotion, 
than the water of the Span;h Ocean, the Canary Iſles, and that of Cape 
Verd, (whence the Dutch fetch Salt in great abundance, and tranſport it into 
the Northern Regions) v2. this Ocean is miore near the Torrid Z one, and 
receiveth water from the Ocean of the Torrid Zone ; the other is more remote 
from the Fr:g:4 Zone: yet I cannot deny the conſtitution of the Ch 19nels 
themſelves to be more orleſs ſa/ine. The Sea-water at Gumee, in the Eth;;- 
pick Ocean, affordeth S2/t at one coftion as white as ſnow, ſuch as neither the 
Spaniſh Ocean, nor any other in Europe, do produce at one coCtion or boyl- 


ing: 


Propoſition XI. 


Why Rain-watty in the middle of the Ocean is found ſweet; but the 
water which we ſeparate from the Marine or Saltwater, either by 
decitton or diſtillation, is yet notwithſtanding found ſalt , when yet 


the Rain-water proceedeth from the Vapours exhaled from the 
Sea, 


The Learned Chymiſts, or true Naturaliſts, have hitherto laboured in vain, Freſh-water 
that they might tind out an Art by which they might diſtill and abſtract freſh abfiratied 
water from the water of the Ofean, which would be of great advantage ; but nal 
as yet their Labours have proved fruitleſs: for although, as well in the deco- 
tion as diſtillation, S$a/7 may beleft in the bottom of the Veſlel, yet the water 
ſeparated by decot7:on as well as difi;Hation, is yet found ſalt, and not fit for 
men to drink, which feemeth wonderful unto thoſe that are ignorant of the 
cauſe, Yet Chymiſtry, that is, true Philoſophy, hath taught the reafon ; for 
by the benefit of this we know that there is a twofold ſalt in Bodies, or two 
kinds of ſa/t, which although they agree in taſt, yet they much differ in other 

ualities: one of theſe ArizfFs term fixed, the other volatile ſalt, The fixed 
(ole by reaſon of its gravity, is not elevated in d:ſf:[ation, but remaineth in 
the bottom of the Vetlel ; but the volatile ſalt is full of ſpirit, and indeed is 
nothing elſe but a moiſt ſubrzle ſpirit that is elevated by a very light fire, and 
therefore in the d:/?:/{2t;on aſcendeth with the freſh water, and is more firmly 
united by reaſon of the ſubtilty of the Atrtoms : neither 1s this vo/21zle ſalt 
found only with fixed ſalt in Sea-water, but almoſt in all bodies, as Chymiſtry 
proveth by experience ; but in ſome in a greater, and in otherſfome in a leſler 
quantity : in a'greater quantity in ſharp taſted Herbs, in a lefler in oily Herbs. 
Therefore difficulty conliſteth in the ſeparation of this ſalt ſpirit or volar:/e 
ſalt from the water. : 

But why the pluvial water inthe midſt of the Sea 1s no leſs freſh than on 
the Land, ſeeing that yet it is generated by abſtraQtion of the exha/.1tions ot 

.. the Oceancauſed by the tervour of the Sun, or from ſome ſubterrancous /'re, 
which evaporation doth little differ from dſt: {at ion. 

The cauſe ſeemeth to be Fourfold ; 1. A ſlow operation, by which the 

tenuous part is only elevated from the Ocean, which although it concaineth 

a ſaline volatile ſpirit, yet it bath it in _ quantity , than it ao Aur 

M 2. exnalar 
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exhalation were cauſed by a more forcible heat. 2. The long way that this 
vapour paſſeth through, before that it arriveth unto that Regzon of the Ay, 
whos it is condenſated into 74m”, in paſllage it 1s poſſible that the ſaline ſpi- 
ritis by degrees ſeparated from the watery particles. 3. The admixture of 
other watery particles exiſting in the air. 4. A Refrigeration, Coition, and 
condenſation of the vapour : for theſe exhalations exhaled from the Ocean by 
degrees are more and more refrigerated, and being conjoyned with other ob- 
vious and admixed vapours, they condenſe into a more thick vapor or cloud : 
in this Refrigeration and condenſation or coition of the ſaline ſpirit with the 
fiery particles they fly into the more exalted part of the Ay. 

Now why the ſame is not performed in 4:/f:Yation (where the yapours ex- 
alted are alſocondenſed ) the cauſe is, 1, That by reaſon of the ſmall paſ- 
ſage, the ſaline ſpirit is as yet over ſtraitly conjoyned to the watery parti- 
cles. 2. That the vapour reſtrained in the veſſe}, admitteth not a free paſ- 
ſage to the evolant ſpirit. 


Propoſition XII. 


Sea-water is more ponderous than freſh water, and the water of one Sea 
is more heavy than another. 


The cauſe is manifeſt from what hath been ſaid, by reaſon that the Sea war 
ter containeth a fixed ſalt, which is a far more weighty body than freſh was 
ter. And we have ſhewed that in divers parts of the Sea, there is a divers 
quantity of ſalt, Yet doth it not follow, that watery is more heavy by how 
much it is the more ſa/t, which doth not augment the gravity, bur leſlenerh it, 
and yet rendreth the watey very ſalr. 


Propoſition XIII. 


Salt water doth not ſo eaſily frees as freſh, or a greater degree of cold is 
required to the congelation of Sea water than of freſh. 


Experience ſufficiently ſheweth this againſt the Ari#otel;ans, who defend 
that water is ſo much the leſſer obnoxious to congelation, by how much it is 
the rnore pure, and therefore ſhould more eaſily congeal, as receding more 
from the elementary water, which is falſe, Now the cauſe is, that in the [.z/s 
it ſelf their is a certain ſpir;t, which reſiſteth conge/ation, and being ſepera- 
ted from the ſalt, admitteth of no congelation from the hardeſt froſt, agthoſe 
that are skilful in Chymiſtyy know. For the ſpirit of ſalt is a medicament ſuſh- 
ciently known, and of frequent uſe. 


Propoſition XIV. 
Why the Ocean is not bigger, ſeeing that it receiveth ſo many Rivers. 
The cauſe is, 1, That the water returneth to the Sea, through ſubterra- 
neous paſlages unto the arr of the Rzvers, as ſhall be explicated in the 


following Chapter. 2. Becauſe that many vapours are elevated trom the Oce- 


an, whereof many being reſolved into rain fall into the Ocean, and part on 
the /and. 


Propoſition XV. 
Certain parts of the Ocean differ in colour. 


Experience teftifieth, that in the Northern places the Seaſeemeth of a 


Ocean 1 ; I 
all places not More 4/ack colony ; in the Torrid Zone, of a duski/h colour ; in other places of 
__ a blew, About certain ſhoars of new Guinee the Ocean is found of a white co- 


lour, 
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lour, in ſome otier © place of 'a_zellow, In Streights the water appeat eth to 
incline to wh:te, at the Shanrs of Congs nat far trom Bay a'D' AltareGon- 
zales a Rivubet or,an Arm is disburthencd witd the Sea)otfamewhata Red: / 
cotowr,. taken from a me of red earth, thtough which it!flowerh. | Bnt;\ the 
Arabian Gulph called thereforethe Red Sea, by reaſon ofthe property of the 
colour , ſome will have the denomination taken from Kimg | Erythrens, others 
from the ſptendour which the 'Rares of the Sur 1 d:doth effe&;»( But 
the more probable" opinion,"and/that whick-is confkrmed from experience, is, 
that the redneſs doth ariſe from the ſand ofa red colour, which is found in the 
bottom of this Sea, and on the Shoars, and is frequently admixcd with the 


water. The cauſe of this admixture which! ſeemeth contrary tothe partder- 71. 
ouſneſs of ſand is the vehemency of the flux and reflux of the water ;: orits the#:dSca on) 
ſwiftneſs and agitation in| this' Sea; by which it .cometh to paſs that; the 57,0 5eaio? | 
ſand: or. graveb 1s agitated' and moved up and down, and ſo hindred by the inic. ©” 


continual motion af the Sea, that it cannot reſt, Mariners affirm that the 
water of this #2 fometimes appeareth as red as 4/ood, but if taken upin a 
veſſel, the ſand will fink down, and then ths water appearcth born x Ic 
often happens that ſlorms from the Red Sea ruſhing into Arab: a, or Africa, 
carry With them fo great an abundance of ſand, and caſt it on the earth, that 
it covercth whole troops of men and beaſts, whence proceedeth the + true 
Mummaie. 

Whether from the ſame or another cauſe the $za between California ant 
America be termed red ( Vermejo ) I have not as yet found it obſerved by 
Writers. CEE C 


Propoſition XVE. 
Certain peculiar things are found in certain parts of the Ocean. 


The Sea termed Di Sargaſſo by the Portugals, which beginneth not far 
from Cape Verd in Africa, about the Iſſes of Salt, and extendeth it ſelf from 


The colour ot this Sea ſeemerh rv be green, which is not the colour of the Sea 
it ſelf, but of a certain ſmall /eaved herb in the bottom of it, called by the 
Portugals, Sargaſſo. The leaves of - this weed mutually-complicated one into 
another, ſwim on the face of this Ocean in ſo continued a tract, that the was 
zer can hardly be ſeen, ſo that the Seamen afar off diſcovering this Oceax, take 
it for an Iflaud, and green Land, neither can they pals through this knot of 
weeds except that they be helped by a moderate whd at leaſt : the herb bear- 
eth a ſmall 4erry, whence it ariſeth is not yet- known. Seeing that this Segis 
not ſo near any /and, that it ſhould have its original from them, neirher is it 
probable that it ſhould come from the bottom of the Sea, by reaſon that the 
profundity of this Sea is ſuch, that in many places it exceedeth the length of 
any line or cord. In the. Ocean not far from the Promontory of Good Hope, 
are many floating red-/zke ſhrubs of a great thickneſs diſcovered, unto which 
the herb Sargaſſo 1s implicated, Seamen take it for a certain, that if they ſee 
them thereabouts, that they are near to the Promontory of Good Hope, or elſe 
have juſt palt it. 


On the Shoar of the 1/e of Madagaſcar the Ocean caſteth up red and white cy2! found on 
the Shoar of 
Madagaſcar. 


Coral, which augment like ſbþy#bs under the watey, and although that they be 
ſoft in ſome places, yet between Madagaſcar and Africa there are reported to 
be Rocks of hard Coral. 2 oy 

In the Baltick Ocean, nigh tothe Shoar of Boyuſs::, the Shoar caſteth forth 
molt excellent ſacc:num, which the Inhabitants are taught, when certain winds 
do blow, to draw up with certain Tron hooks. 


The Ocean caſteth up Ambey only in the Torrid Zone, viz. at the Shoar of gw aire 


Braztle ( where a peece of 5o0o l. weight was taken yp by a Dutch Soldier, 1mm. zo. 


and preſented unto Count Naſſaw ) at the Iſle of Madagaſcar, at Cape Verd, 
at the 1 of Maurice ; at the Iſle of Sumatra, and other Indian Iſles. Carci- 
as 


-8'1 


Ofrhings in 
the Occan 
peculiar ro cer» 


the 20th, degree of Northern Latitude, unto” the 34th. of South Latitude. tain places. 


water-in 


$2 


| Yerper is on 
he Coaſt of 
Malabar. 


-*  T be Cdmpleat Part-of Book I. 
4s' relatetly that a pitee of 200/."tweight was faund; yea tliat fome 1fands 
conliftwholly of . Amber, but he doth not.name:them. | 

. fathe A:rhiopictOctan at Gwen, Congo, and Angola, this is peculiarly 
obſerved, rhatat the fides of the'Kerz/ of the Shrp, whillt-that they remain 
there; green Corkles hike unto graſido ſtick, which hindreth the ſailing of the 
S$hips,and eateth the'wongd. ' ; 10535 | Urs 'ora! 5, 

On the Coalt of »Lunguedock in France, Biteds unſhaped fiſt of all, then by 
degrees they receive form , and fixing of their 4-#in the; wood; when they 
begin to move, by.degrees they are pulled off, and '{wim-on the water like 
Geeſe. | |. bn ——_— Fe) A 

th excrement of\the Ocean, termed the Scam of the Srny is found floating 
in many places; but in ſome ingreater quantity than in others. 

On a Coaltof Malabar, and at Cambaja, Serpents are diſcovered. on the 
ſuperficies of the' watery 7 this is aſign to Sea-men, that they are near to:thoſe 
Regions. . | 

Thout four miles from New Spain many Roots, Bulruſhes and Leaves like 
unto Frg+leaves float on the water, which they eat, and arc in taſt like unto 
Coleworts. | 

In the deſcription of the firſt Navigation of the Dutch unto the Streights 
of : Magellan, we -aq7 that on the 12th of January in Anno 1599. the water 
of the Ocean not far from the Sz/ver-River, or Rio de la plata, in Braſil, 
appeared of a red and bloody colour ; but being drawn up in a bucket, or the 
like, when that they had more: throughly viewed it, they-tound that an in- 
numerable multitude of Worms of a red colour were contained in that water, 
and being taken up in the hand they leaped like unto Fleas : And theſe Sea- 
men call Sea-feas ;. and they art ſuppoſed tocome from an innumerable com- 
pany of ſmall Crabs , which being found on the South Continent , fill the 
SCA. 

Here is no place to treat of the 
in divers places of the Jeg. 


Animals, of which there are various kinds 


Prapoſition XVII 


E: F 
Why the Sea in the Night ſeaſon ſeemeth to glitter, eſpecially if that the 
Waves be raiſed the more vehemently by the Winds, 


r 


The Sea inthe This queſtion requireth gran. vis. of that difficulty concerning, the 


Nighe ſeemeth cauſes of Colours. Divers are the reſo 


ro glicter or 
ſhine, 


Terreſtrial bo- 


dics are: caſt 


out of the O- 


cean on the 
Shoxe. 


utions of Philoſophers concerning 
them ; but as for the explication of the propoſed phenomenon or Queſtion, 
that Opinion ſeemeth the moſt commodious, which ſheweth how Colours do 
exiſt, or rather appear from a certain and various motion; but we leave the 
accurate explication of the ſame to Naturaliſts. 


Propoſition XVIII. 


The Ocean, or rather all Water cafteth out Terreſtrial Bodies on the ſhoar, 
eſpecially in the Full Moon, 


It is not difficult. to, render an account of this property, which Experience 
ſufficiently teſlifieth;: For Water is never without ſome motion, which if it be 
ſwift, and towards one quarter, it carrieth Terrefrial bodies with it, until 
it meeteth with the ſbpay ; where, by reaſon of the ceaſing vigour of the mo- 


tion of the water, thoſe Terreftrial bodies are laid down; but in the Ocear 


the Waves are carried hither and thither. By theſe the Terreſtr:al boates 


are carried after the ſame mode; and becauſe that all Faves tend to ſome 


coaff of Land,. therefore all Terref#rial bogzes are carried towards the 
Jhoar. 


In 
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In the Full Mooxs is the greateſt motion of the Ocean: therefore vain is 


their co_ who believed the Ocean to be an Animal, and to have ſenſe, 


by which it purgeth it ſelf from all dregs, Terrefirial bodies; but here the 
cauſe is ſufficiently manifeſt. 


© 1H & 2. Xy. 


Of the Motions of the Sea in general, and in particular of the Flux 
| and Reflux. | 


Propoſition T. 


Water hath #o natural Motion, except one, by (which it moveth from a 
more higher place unto theſe that ave more low ; but if the wvicine place 
or body be equal , or of a greater Altitude than the ſaperficies of the 
Water, then the Water natarally refteth, that #, it #s not moved, except 
that it be compelled by a violent cauſe. 


TY truth of this Propoſition is manifeſt from Vulgar experience ; for if Water hath 

that a wveſſe/ pos x1) any be moved, the wary ſo long *fluftuaterh 79 9mral mer ' 
in it until no part be higher than the other, that is, until they compoſe a Sphe- one. 

rical figure or ſuperficies, as we have ſaid in the Thirteenth Chapter. For al- 

though this Motion hath a violent cauſe, wv. the motion of the Air about the 

Earth ; yet becauſe that there is a great queſtion concerning this cauſe, and it 

is ſo manifeſt in the water, that it ſeemeth notto come unto it from an exter- 

nal cauſe, ſo for todiſtinguiſh this motion of the watey from other motions, 

wetermit Natural. Now this motion is unto that quarter, unto which the 

place more deprefſcedis ſeituated. | 


Propoſition IL 
When part of the Oceay # moved, the'whole Ocean i moved, or all the other 


parts of it are alſo moved; but by ſo mach. the more that every one is 
nearer the part moved. 


For becanſe that if part of the Ocean be moved, it-doth neceffarily change 
place, and therefore this place is more low than the place of the vicine water, 
this nearer water ſhalt be moved into this place, and the vicine water of that 
into the place of that, and ſo forward in the other parts: But there is leſſer 
motion 1n the places of the more remote parts. 


Propoſition III. 
To obſerve the quarter info which the Seathat is moved, tenderh. 


Chuſe a time, if you can, when no violent Wind bloweth, andeaſt into the age of 
Water a body almoſt of the ſame gravity with the water; let the place be ob-,.. ,...;; 
ſerved where it was caſt in, to wit, let the Boat remain there immovable : moved, tend- 
then when that this body'iscarried by the Sea a moderare ſpace from the place * 
where ir was caſtin ; ther tet another Boat be placed at the place of that, and 

, Terthe quarter beobſerved/into whictithe ſcituation of this ſecond Boat verg- 
eth from the former : For this alſo ſhall be the quarter, in which we fay that 
the Sea at that time is moved. | 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition + IV. 


The Motion of the Sea is either direft, or a Vortex, or a Concuſſion. 


I call that dire which tendeth unto ſome quarter ; a Vortex, when the was 
ter moveth into a round, and is in ſome part rejeted : 'a concuſſion, when it 
trembleth. But laying aſide the two latter unto the end of the Chapter , we 
ſhall treat of the dire motion, and therefore we ſhall call this by a general 
term, the Motion of the Sega. 


Propoſition V. 


Of the Motions which we find inthe Sea, ſome are general, ſome proper 
and ſingular, other ſome contingent. 


General, pre- I call that Genetal which is found almoſt in all the parts of the Ocean, and 
r aud fingu- that at all times, I call thoſe proper and ſpecial mmotzons by which only. ſome 
'þ7 notions of arts of the Ocean are moved, and they are twofold, perpetual and anniver- 
ary : the former are thoſe which perſiſt without mutation or ceſſation ; the 
other,which are found at certain months or days of the year in ſome certain 
Sea. 
I call thoſe motions of the Sea contingent, which without any certain order 


ſometimes do ceaſe, and othet ſotne begin ; ſuch are infinite, 
Propoſition VI. 


Wind z#s the canſe of the contingent motion of the Sea, forcing the Sea to 4 
quarter .oppoſit to the Wind; neither « the Sea ever p from- ſuch 
motions. = hw 4 | | 


Windis te For ſeeing that the Air toucheth the Sa, and the, Wind, is nothing elſe but 

caule of the: a ſtrong commotion of the Air, and a preſſure towards the Earth ; therefore 

Sca. the Ay being forced to the Sea, endeavoureth to drive it from its place, and 
by reaſon of the Seais fluid, and not able to reſiſt the forcing Ar; therefore 
it is moved from its place towards the place of the oppoſite quarter,and forceth 
another water, and this another, and ſo on. 

Now ſecing that there is always ſome w:nd in the Arr, ſometimes.in this 
place, and ſometimes in that, and ſometimes diverſe in divers places at one and 
the ſame time, thence'itfolloweth, that there are certain contingent moti- 
ons always in the Sea, which are more diſcernable in the parts nearer the 
Wind, and therefore the rather, by reafon that the Sea doth moſt caſfily receive 
an impreſſion, becauſe it is fluid. | 


Propoſition VII. 


The general motion of the Sea # twofold; one continually from the Eaſt to 
the Weſt, the other compoſed of two comtrary Motsons, which is termed 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea, in which the Sea at certain hours 

" floweth tothe ſhoar, 'and in certain others floweth back again. We jhall 
firſt treat of the:firft. Ld s 


The motion That the Sra moveth from- the Eaft to the Weſt.continually, is chiefly pro- 


nl as tb ved from the motion of that Sea, which lieth in the; Torrid Zone, bexween the 


Tropicks :' For becauſe the motion is more ſtrong, hence- it is. leſs; lindrgd- by 
other motions, EST ear 
This Motion of the Sea is manifeſtly found by thoſe. that ſail from.Jugiato 
Madagaſcar and Africa., alſo in the Pacifick Ocean , between New Span, 
China, and the Moluccoes ; alſo in the Ocean, between Africa and Braſil. 
: _ 
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So through the Sire:ghts of Magellanthe Sea: is carried from the Eaff to the 
Weit with a vehement motion. - Sothrough the Srreights Manillan, through 
Channels between the Iſles Maldives, the motion of the Sea catrieth Ships 
from the Eaſt, The Sea glideth impetuouſly berween Caba and Fucatawitito 
the Guiph of Mexico; and tloweth out into Cabs and Florida. At the Guiph 
of Par:a there is a violent influx, fo that that Gulph is termed Os Dracowe, 
the Dragons Mouth: Famous alſo is the flutr at the Lana of Coamada. From 
the Tartarian Ocean the Sea moveth ——_— Sereightrof Nova Zembla, 
and Waigats Strerghts, which 'is proved both ' from the very motion it ſelf, 
and alſo from the abundance of Ice, which the Tariarian Orran caſteth up at 
the Streights of Zembla. And at the Northern ſhoar of - America in the Pu- 
cifick Ocean, the motion is towards the Streight Aniany alſofrom Japan the 
Sea is moved towards China. So inthe Stre:ght Manillan,the morion is from 
Eaſt ro Weſt ; ſoalſo in the Strerght Java. © And when the Athamtick Ot ran is 
moved towards the Coaft of America, the contrary is found inthe Parifich Ore- 
an. For this is moved from the ſoars, which is the moſt conſpicuous at-Cbs 
adez Correntes, between Panama and Lima. | 


Propofitwn VIILL. 


The winds oftentimes change the general motion of the Sea, eſpecially thoſe 
fixed winds,which we foal ſbew to be termed Motions, im "1p x XL Cho ; 
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' For becauſe that moſt ot theſe: do blow from the Sour and North, or from The motion of 


the Collateral quarters of theſe, thence it cometh to paſs that the Se by reaſon 
of its general motion tendeth towards the Weſt, it moveth towards the Collate- 
ral quarters of the Weſt, viz. Nortb-weſt, or South-weft : yea the general 
mw when that it ſeldom blowerh from the Eaf?, but moſt commonly from 
the Collateral quarters of the Eaft, changeth this general motion of the Sea. 
Much more do the Nor:b winds in the Northern Sea, where the general mo- 
tion is little diſcernable in the-parts of the Ocean. 


Propofition IX. 


The cauſe of this general motion of the Sea from the Eaſt tothe Neſt is wncer- 
tain. | 


the Sca ofr- 


nmes changed 
by the winds. 


The Ariftotelians ſuppoſe {on it were unknown unto Ariftotle and The Opin'vu 
toa yy 


his followers ; and indee 


the European Philoſophers, before the Navi- X70" 


gation of the Portagals through the Ocean of the Torr: Lone ) that itis cau- concerning x 
ſed by the prime motion of the Heaver, which is not only common to all the ** 8e20-! 


Stars, but alſo to the Arr in part, and to the Ocean, by which all are carried 


monion of rc 


Sea from 7:7 


from the Eaft to the Weff. ſome that follow Copernicus, as Kepler, al- to if 


though they alſo acknowledge the Moon alfo the cauſe of this wotzon, yer they 
determine thar the motion of the Earth doth not a little comribute unto rhis 
motion, viz. they ſuppoſe that the water, ſeeing rhat it is not continuous, 
but only contiguous umo the Earth, cannot follow the cxrcumrotation of the 
Earth, and reliſt it rowards the Weſt, whitſt the Earth withdrawerh i fetf to- 
wards the Eaſt, and therefore that the Sz2 moveth not from-one part of the 
Earth unto another, but that the Zar7b leaverh part of the waters one after 
anorhier. 

Otherſome, who are not pleaſed neither with the ſolution of Ar:;flotle nor 
Copernicus, having recourſe unto the Moos, will have her to de eſSof the 
waters; and that ſhe teadeth about with her, and draweth the Ocean from 
the E2fi to the Weft. If it is demanded how ? they reply, there is an occulr 
faculty influence, athy, vicinity to the Earth and ſuch like : indeed it is 
very probable that the Moon is the cauſer of this worrom, by reafon that in the 
new and faB Moons this motion is more violent than in the guariers, where 
the motion for the moſt part is very 0. wh 

e 
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The moſt acute: Carte/ius hath explained a Mathematical mode by which 
the Moon cauſeth'both this motion of the weter and Air ; for he ſuppoſeth ac- 
carding to his general Hypotheſis, that an infinite number of Atoms do move 
round about the Earth, by which the ſpace even unto the Moor is filled with- 
out aoy Vacuum,. which ſpace he calleth the vorzex of the' Earth, viz. Let the 
Earth be FEGH::; The water 2143, the - Arr 6587. the vortex of the 
Earth B A DC, the Moon Bi: Theretore- faith he, if thar there were no 
Moon in the vortex'B A D C, the particlegotits vortex would be turned round 
about; the Center T : but becaule 'that theiMoon isinit, theretore the ſpace 
through which the Celeſtial. matter floweth between B and T, is rendred more 
Angult; and thence it followeth'that the Celeſtial matter floweth there more 
quick:( between Bzapd T ) and therefore:miove-preficth the ſuperficzes df the 
Awin 6, andalforthe ſuperficies\of the warerin 2. than if the Aoon were not 
in the D-ameter of the voriex>B.D : and ſeeing that both the 4odzes of the Arr 
and water are flaid and ealily-plyant to _—_ it muſt not be ſo high 
above; the part of the Earth il,ast. the»Moon were without the Diameter 
B D. and on the contrary muſt be more. high 'trowards E. But whilſt that the 
Earth is carried from E through F towards G, or from the We#? to the Eaſt, 
the tumour of the water 412, and alſo of the Air 856, which now incumbs 
over the partof the Earth E, by degrees do move unto other parts more Occ#- 
dental; 10 that after ſix howrs they incamb- over the part of the tEarih 
H ; and after ; twelve hours over . the part. of the Farth G. Whence 
it cometh to paſs that the water and the Air are carried from the 
Oriental parts of the Earth, unto.the Occidental parts of the fame by a con- 
tinual flux ; thus Carteſaws. : Theſtreſs of the Lyemonſtration is in this, becauſe 
the Earth EF GH: with the: witer 1234 15 moved round, and alſo the Cele- 
ſttal matter of the 'vortex- between BADC and 6587. The Mooz being in 
B, maketh the ſpace B 6 with acertain preſlure. paſſing through the A: and 
water, Whilſt that it paſſeth through B, is expreſſed towards J HG, and whilſt 
that j paſſech through B, is exprelied towards -H GF, and fo forwards. Nei- 
ther doth the part of the Ce/eſtzal matter at the. Moox having allapſed in B D 
mount upwards, becauſe it is repelled, and that all are full ot bodies. And al- 
though it preſs the Arr and water 62 F, not only towards the Weſt, E :5, but 
alſo towards the Eaſt, 73 G. yet becauſe the parts ſcituated from 62 F, to- 
wards 73 G, do more and more recede from theſe Strezghts, but the parts to- 
wards E 15, do more and more draw near, therefore by theſe chiefly is that 
force received. 

But inthis explication of this ingenious perſon, theſe things are required or 
wanted. BGA | | 

1, From that. it ſhould follow that the Sea ſhould ceaſe to ſwell when that 
the Moen approacheth unto it, and that it ſhould ſwell in the parts, which are a 
quadrant, or ſix hours abſent from the Moon :. viz. The tumour is inE 15, 
but inF 26 where the Moon is vertzcal,the Altitude is leaſt.But this is repugnant 
to experience,forin F-26 the Sea fwelleth, butin E r5 the tumour 1s very little. 
How this abſurdity may be avoided, we ſhall ſhew.in the following Propoſttion. 

2, It is not ſufficiently ſhewed ( Cartefius hath omitted this)why, whilſt the 
Celeſtial matter in the narrow ſpace B 6, preſleth the Ar C, and the water 2 ; 
it 15 not equally moved towards G 37 from both the water and the Ar, and 
the Celeſtial matter is carried with. 'the Earth towards G 37, and therefore 
the Water and the Ar is rather-carried towards the Eai7 than the Weſt. And 
it is a doubt whether it can-be avoided by the only ſubduction of the parts from. 
6 DB, towards G 37, 220.3556 S062] | 

3: The Moon drawing near to any Sea,a more vehement wind is found in that 
part towards the Weſt,from the Eaff,,than another time ; but this hapneth nor. 

4< It is more maniteſt that the Su# maketh that-morzon of the Ay from Eaft 
to Weſt, or that a general wind doth it; for we find that in the morning be- 
fore the riſing of the Sun, and alſo with the ri/ing of the Sun, in many places ; 
for then it 1s diſtant a quadrant from the vertex of the place. Theſe things de- 
ſerve conſideration in the Carteſian Explication, to ſay nothing of the 7 0= 


theſts it ſelf. | ut 
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But whether this'motron can be referred to a general Eaſt-wwind, is doubted : 
For ſeeing that that Hind is always under the Torrid Zone, it would ſeem 
to cauſe that mot:on of the S2a to be perpetual,, For it is evident, that with 
the augmentation of the Wind, the motion of the Sea is augmented ; but that 
it is a ſufhcient ſign, that the moticn it ſelt doth depend on the Wind. For 


the connexion hindreth, which this moron hath with the Moon, viz. that the 


Moon approaching to the Jza, it cauſeth that 2 to ſwell, becauſe inthe Full 
and New Moon that' motion of the Sea is more vehement fromthe Eaf? to the 
Wet. which the Demonſtration of Carteſcus excellently explaineth, wiz. be- 
cauſe the Moon in the New and Full is more near unto the Earth, and ſo the 

rt B6 is rendred more anguſt for the tranſition of the Celeſt;al matter, and 
therefore the preſſure - is the greater. And although when the Moor. is at Full, 
that intwmeſcency may be referred unto the greater light of the Moon, yet the 
Moon being in the New, this cauſe ceaſeth ; and therefore it is evident, that 
the Moon 1s not the cauſe of this wotzon, but rather that preſlure of Carreſius, 
as we-ſhall obſerve in the following Propoſurons. 


Propoſition X. 


The ſecond general Mot ion of the Sea « the flux and reflux of the Sea, in 
which the Sea in the (pace of twelve hours and about balf an hour, 
floweth unto moſt Coaſts, and floweth back 'again : It floweth when that 
the Moon approacheth unto the be ream or loweſi Meridian; and ve- 
floweth, when the Moon recedet ; wh the Meridian towards the Weſt, 
and towards the Eaſt. 
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Where we muſt firſt diſcover, whether the Ocean by this motzon be moved The flux ana 


unto one certain gizarter,vis. from the Eaft to the Weſt , or from Weſt to Eaſt ? *< 


ux of the 


For the ſhoarsof Gulphs and Channels of Rivers, in which this flux and 1 
refiux is more manifeſtly found, than in the vaſt Ocean, are extended nigh motion. 


unto, or according unto divers guariers, ſome towards the Eaſt from the 
Welt, as the Med:rterranean ; fome from the South towards. the North, as 
the Arabian Gulph. Ard in every one of theſe Gu/phs and Shoars , the 
water floweth towards the quarter of extenſion, Therefore in divers Gu/phs 
and Shoars, this motion of the $24 or Ocean tendeth into divers quarters : 
therefore our firſt Inquiry-muſt be , Whether this -20#:0x of . the: Ocear 
obſerveth any certain quarter ; and whether it be moved elſewhere un- 
to other quarters; or whether it obſerve two quarters, viz. the Oc- 
cidental quarter inthe flux, and the Oriental in the reflux? Or whether 
one and the ſame quarter, both in the ebbing and flowzng ?. viz. the Occi- 
dental. Unto this may be anſwered , That the laſt is true, viz. that the 
whole Oceax in the flax is moved from the Eaſt to the Wei? ; but in the reflux 
it is moved indeed by a general motzon again fromthe Eaſt to the Weſt :: bur 
yet in the fux more quantity of water floweth unto a certain part; but in the 
reflux, (or to ſpeak more properly, the deflux) it is not moved into a contrary 
quarter, but unto the ſame Occidental quarter ; but yet a lefler quantity of 
water doth flow in. 

So then we muſt determine , that the fux and refiux of the Sex is not a 
diltin&t motion from the general motion of the ſame,. which we have ex- 
plainedin the former Propoſition, by which the Ocean contiguglly moveth 
trom Eaft to Weſt, but that it is a certain mode or affeion of this general 
motivn ; and therefore if that this motzox be conſidered in the whole, or in 
the middle of the free Oceazx, it 1s not ſo property termed a faux or reflux of the 
Sea, but rather a flux or defiux, yea thoſe terms are not apt enough ; bur it is 
better to call itan Tp#tumeſcency and Detumeſcency , ſothat by theſe peculiar 
appellations, the quality of the flux or motion may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
motion or flux it ſelf. For the. Sea always floweth from the Eaft to the 
Weſt , and only appeareth to re-flow, by reaſon that when in one place 
there is a greater quantity of <vater, and. that it floweth with vehemen- 
cy to a certain place, afterwards in _ time this ;mperus _ 

2 ut 


Sea is the (e- 
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But it is therefore termed a reflux, becauſe that the Sea ſeemeth in Bays and 
Shores to draw near anddepart. According ro the extenſion of 4ays and ſhores, 
which hapneth not by reafon of the qualiry of the Motion it felt ; but by rea- 
ſon of the fcituation of Coaſts and Channels, viz. that the Water doth retum 
back to a contrary quarter, but that the Sea fallerh down ; this proceedeth not 


. from the fcituation of the Coaſts, but from the condition of the place it 


The cauſe of 
the flux and 
reflux of the 
Sca. 


Sce Scheme, 


ſelf. 

Neither ought or can the motion of the Sr be regarded from the appulſe to 
the fboye; for whatſoever the motion of the Sea be, or unto what quarter 
ſoever it be made, the flux is always towards the ſhore, which is by "reaſon of 
the fluid nature of the water. . 

Now ſeeing that both rhe flux or reflux, or in the intameſcency and detu- 
meſcency, the Sea is moved towards the ſame _ v2. from the Eaft to 
the Weſt, and doth not re-flow again, is colleQed from hence. Firft, that in 
the Ocean removed from the ſhores, under the Torrid Zone, no other motion is 
found than that by which it is carried from the Eaſt to tke Weſt. Secondly, 
In the Strezghts which direftly extend from Eaſt to Weſt, and in which the 
parts of the Ocean are joyned; as the yt of Magellan , Manillan, 
7ava, and others amongſt the Indian Iſles : In theſe Streights, I ſay, the Sea 
indeed ſwelleth and falleth in !wel/ve hours ; but yet the Jra in the dJetumeſ- 
cency doth flow back from out the Nrezghts from the Weſt to the Eaft; there- 
fore another orifice of the Siresght into the Weſt , which is a maniteſt ſign 
that this :ntumeſcency and detumeſcency is not a peculiar motion , but a modi- 
fication of the general motion, neither doth the Sea flow back into the Eft, 
Therefore Scalzger and all others are deceived, which here introduce a dou- 
ble motton replicated into it felf. 

But yet this muſt be underſtood, that when we fay, that- this wotrvn is made 
from the Eaſt to the Weſt, the Cardinal quarters are not only underficod, but 
alſo thoſe _—_— that are collateral, viz. the Sea is moved alfo by this fux, 
from the Collateral guarteys of the Eaft unto the Collateral quarters of the 
Weſt, yea unto the Nerh and South; but not by fo forcible and valid 


motion. F 
Propoſition XT. 


To declare the cauſe of the intumeſcency and detumeſcency of the Sea, or the 
flux and reflux,uulgarly ſo termed. 


There ts almoſt no pheromenon of Nature', that hath more exerciſed the 
wits of Learned men and Philoſophers, and that hath deluded more endea- * 
vours, Some have made the Sea and Earth to be an Animal,' which by its 
inſpiration and expiration, hath cauſed the flux and reflux. Others make the 
cauſe to be a great Vortex near to Norway, which for ſix hours ſucketh up the 
water, and for ſo many ſpueth them out again. Scaliger and Others ſuppo- 
ſed the Coafts, eſpecially thoſe of America, to be the cauſe thereof , by reaſon 
that they repel the appulſe of the Sea, which proceedeth from the general mo- 
tion : But many, when that they diſcover the connexion of this intumeſcency 
end detumeſcency with the motion of the Moon , determined, that it only de- 
pended on that., - But how this ſhould be, is a more than ordinary task to diſ- 
cover ; ſeeing that they reply nothing elſe, but that the Moor doth attract 
upwards humors by an occult quality and fympathy. But theſe are only words, 
which fignifie nothing elſe, but that the effe&t 1s cauſed by the Moog after 
ſome mode that we are ignorant of : but this is the mode demanded. 

Carteſius deduceth it from his general Hypotheſis after this manner; Let 
the Diagram of the Ninth Propofitton be akin, in which let ABCD be that 
Vortex which hath the Earth for its Center, which with it and with the oor 
is carried in a greater Vortex about the Sun. M the Centey of the Vortex, 
EF GH the Earth, 1234 the ſuperficies of the Sea; from which , for the 
greater LEND, we do ſopoſe the Earth to be encompaſſed on every fide ; 
and 5678 the. ſuperficies of the Air encompaſſing of the Sea, Now if wan 
| there 
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there were no Moo! in this Vortex, the paint T ,, Which is the Center of the 
E:zrth, ought to be ia.the gong M, which, is the Center of the Vortex ; but the 
Moon being towards B, this Geprex-ob the Eaxth,T ought tobe between M and 
D, by reafon. that the Celeſtsa matter of this Vortex, is fomewhat, more 
quicker moved than the Moon or the Earth, whush. it carrieth with ig. Except 
thatrthe parnt T were hitle, morg diſtant trom Bthas from D, the preſence of 
the Advoy would hinder, that yhas ſhould nor fo freely fow between Band T : 
to. ſeging ther the place of the Earth in this Vortex s not determinated , ex- 
cept troin the equality of the ſtrength of the Crleft:aþ maiter flowing about 
it ; therefore itis evident that je aught Wi OO 8POFORe towards B And 
atter the fame mode; when, the in C, Center of the 1g oro 
ought ro be beeween M and A, and ſo always the Eaxth departeth a have 
the Moon. Mozeover, becauſe by-tbis means, from this that the Moon is to- 
wards B, nog only the ſpace zbroygh which the Celeſtial matter floweth be- 
wween B and F, bur alſo that ſpges earough which it floweth berween F and D 
is rendered more angylt ; thence is followeth that this Celefiial matter rhere 
ftloweth more w_ and therefore doth more preſs both the ſuperſiczes of the 
Air m6 and 8, andalfo the /« ine of oh Vater in 2 and 4, than if that 
the Moon were not in the Diameter of the Vortex BD : Now ſeeing that 
both the bodies of the Aur and Witter are fluid, and cafily obnoxious to this 
preſtion, they ought not to be fo high above the parts of the EaribF andH, 
as if rhe Moos were without this Diayerer BD; and ſo allo on the contrary 
they ought to be higher towards G and E, ſo thay the ſupexficies of the Water 
2 and 3, and of the Ar 5 and 7, do there protuberate. Row becauſc that part 
| of the Earth which is now in F, on the oppoſite quarter of the point B, where 
the Sea is very little high, after /ix hows 1t will be in G, on the oppoſite Re- 
gion of the point C, where it 1s moſt high, and after other 4x hours in H, on 
the Region of the point D, and ſo conſequently, or rather becauſe that the 
Moon in the mean ſpace doth ſomewhat proceed forwards from B towards C, 
as running in a Moxths ſpace through the Circle ABCD, part of the Earth 
that isnow in F,-on the oppoſite Region pf the body of the Moon after fix 
hours and twelve minutes, cither mare or leſs, ſhall be. beyond the pozar G in 
that Dsameter of the Vortex ABCD, which interſeRteth that Diameter of 
the ſame Vortex in which the Moon ſhall then be at right Angles, and then 
ſhall the watey be there moſt high : and after fix hours with twelve minutes 
it ſhall be beyond the pozwr H. in the place where the water ſhall be very low, 
&ec. whence it is elearly diſcavered, that the watery of the Sea in every twelve 
hours and !wenty four minutes, ſhall fow and.,xe-flow in one and the ſame 
lace. | 
F This is rhe Demonſtration of Carte/ivs, in which that is eſpecially ingeni- 
ous, that it aptly ſheweth not only how the flax or iytumeſcency 15 made at the 
place, when that the Maon is moved at its Vertex or Mer44{4u; bur alſo when 
that the Aon beneath the Herigav is maved to the Meridzan.of Mid- 
night. 

We have ſaid in the end of the N:nth Prepoſ#iov, what any one may feem 
to require in this Demonſtration, e ſpecially thet which ſeemerth to be admired 
ar, that Carieſius ſhould not ſa much as thiak that according unto this Demon- 
ſtrarion, That the leaſt Altitude of water apd all kind of Detureſcency, ought 
to be when that the Moos cometh to the Merpdjan ; as the Moon being in B, 
the leaſt Altitude of water isin 2 and 4, and on the contrary the water in- 
creafeth with the ture of the Maon or Earth, fo that when F ſhall be ia 
G. that is, flx hours trom the Moon, it ſhall have the greateſt Azityge ; which 
in truth is contrary toall Experience ; for with the acceſs of the Moor to the 
Meridian, the water increaſeth , and with the departure of the ſame , 
decreaſeth. But the words of Carteſivs, as well as the Diagramma, aflert the 
contrary. But I ſuppoſe this abſurdity may þe. remayed from the Demon- 
ſtration,and that by this mode( ſo that it may be approved of by Carte/ius;) for 
let us place the Vortex of the Earth A B CD to be without the Moon, and 
the water 1 2 3 4 to be equally diſtant from the Center T without any _— 

ut 
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but yet tobe nioved round with' the Earrh and Celeſtial matter, berween 
ABC D and 5.6 78. Now let the body of the Moon draw near unto this 
*xample, 
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Vortex ; for into B, and therefore' the ſpace.T B becomerh more 
narrow ; and the Celeftral matter, whilſt that it endeavoureth ro paſs through 
it, prefleth the Water in 2 towards E. Gb 

herefore Whilſt that the Water is expelled from 2 towards E, it is demand- 
ed where the pa tumor of Water wilt be, whether in the place E, which 
is 4 quarter diltant from the place F, (unto which the Moon is vertical ;) or 
whether in a place nigh unto F towards E ? If that you aſſert the firſt, viz. 
that the tumor ought to be in E, Experience doth then gainſay ; but that the 
ſecond is truly fo, Experience confirmeth, and Reaſon dotly induce to believe, 
7/2, whilſt that the Myon confiſteth above the" place E, the Water is expelled 
from z towards I: but the greateſt: tumor will be in the place near-to 2, not 
in,T. For ths is manifeſt by Experience, becauſe the Otcidental 
later diſcover the zntumeſcency ; but reaſon and the motion of the Water do 
alrogether require the ſame Laws : for if the Water be poured forth into 2, 
that it may flow towards E, the greateſt quantity will be in the place E, a 
tteite leſs in the place near to that, and yet farleſs in the place rfigh to that, 
and leaſt of aMinE. Soalſo, when that water is driven from 2 towards E, 
its greateſt ngore; and accumulation ſhall be in the place nearto 2 ; and fo 
much the leller, by how muctr the place is more remote. from 2 ; but becauſe 
the Earth is moved round that E may come unto F, then at length ſhall the 
greateſt tumor be in E, and the watey ſhall be forced towards H. 

Therefore the D4jagramof Carteſius, with the Demonſtration it ſelf, ought 
to be changed, that rhe tumor may be in the place near unto the very 2, that ' 
is, to that unto which the Moon is vertical. What elſe may be here ſaid, we 
ſhall handle in qur treatiſe of the' conſideration of the Carte/ſzan Philoſophy. 


laces do 


v Propoſition XII. 


In Full and New Moons the general motion of the Sea _ the Eaſt to the 
Weſt is moye violent ; alſo the intumeſcency of the Sea is found great in 
m0 / ts - but inthe quarters the-motion is found the leaſt of all, and 


ſo alſ 


o in the intumeſcency. 

Experience ſufficiently proveth this Propoſtion : for Mariners teſtifie, that 
the Sea doth foam and ſwell in New and Full Moons, and in the quarters is 
calm. Now it is cafily demonſtrated according to. the Hy _ of the pre- 
ceding Propoſitions : tor the Moon, when it is either Full or New , is more 
near the Earth than at any other time ; and in the quariers more remote, as 
Aſtronomers do demonſtrate. Now when the Moon is more near the Earth, 
that is, when that the ſpace BT is leſs; the Celeſtial matter being hindred, 
more vehemently preſleth the water from 2 to 1 (becauſe it is more near) 
but on the contrary in the quarters, | 

Yet the motion 1s obſerved to be more violent in the Ful} Moons than in the 
New, atleaſt in ſome places; which except you will aſcribe to the light of the 
Moon, I ſee noother cauſe, neither can we otherwiſe ſhew, why in the Fu// 
Moon both Trees and Animals have greater humors, than in the New, ſeeing 
that the Sez is equally augmented in the' New Moon, Yet that is marvellous, 
that one Twiſt;us a Dutch-man relateth in his deſcription of India concerning 
the Kingdom of 'Gazaratt, where for many years he dwelt ; that Cock/es, 
Crabs, and other ſhelly Fi/ves, are leſs fleſhy and juicy in the Ful/ Moon than 
in the New, which is contrary to the natureof all Regions. Neither is it leſs 


admirable, that'on the ſhoars, near to the mouth of the River Indus in the 
ſame Kingdom, that the Seais augmented and ſwelleth in the New Moons ; 


= not far from thence yin the Sea of Calicut, the increaſe is in the Full 
000, | 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition XIIT. | AGE ; 


In the time of the Vernal and, Autumnal Equinox, or is the Spring and 
Autumn, the intameſcency of thi Sea is greater than inthe. othey ſeaſons 
of the year, bat lea int e-Soiſtices. \ 212 71,4 


EL EITIER fy 


leth more than art anather time. But as concerning the Solftzces we muſt ſay, 
if acontrary mode, of that the ſame is the cauſe ot the greater intumeſcency 
ofthe Sea, in the time of the H&quinottials either of the Spring or Autumn, 
which is the cauſe of more frequent Yains, winds and inundadions in thoſe 


(eafons. * 
Propoſttion XIV; 


In fome parts of the Ocean,Gulphs, and Shoavs, great is the encreaſe and ge. 
axed, of the water in the influx, and defiux : inother ſome it is very 
ſmall, in ſome not diſcernable, and ſo there 3s no flux and reflux, or intu- 
meſcency and detumeſcency, 


the Torrid Zone, between the Tropsc&s, for then the Moon preſſing for the Fs 


molt part is there carried round. 2. In places that are diredly extended from inſereral parts 
Eaſt to Weſt, or nigh the Collateral qugrters. 3. Inthoſe Gulphs that are long ** %ccan- 
and leſs broad, the Augmentation is the more ſenifible. 4, In thoſe places in 

which few Iſlands or procurryents adjoyn to the Earth. 

The greateſt flux and deflux hitherto obſerved, is that which is inthe x4. ,,.,.q 
Sireight of Cambaja in one of the inlets of the River Indus, and it hath ſtruck flux and de- 
many with admiration, for the water recedeth fo an high diſtance,and that ve- _ - the 
ry ſpeedily. Whence not without reaſon the R:ver Indus, or the Gulph of hor ,rolgy 
Cambaja is thought to be that unto which when that Alexander the Great 
came, and endeavoured to paſs his Army over, as it is there related ; the <wa- 
ter preſently went back and leſt his Ships a ground; hence he went no farther, 
but judged that the, God's had here fixed the bounds of his Expedition, with a 
prohibition of proceeding any farther. The cauſe is the ſmall or narrow, and 
deep depreſſion of *the Channel; but yet 'tis probable there was ſome other 
cauſe. ' | a | 
At the City Damman in India not far from Surat, the Altitude of the water Fluv and re- 
by flux and reflux is varied at two and a half Or1gas, and the Seadeparteth\,)* 
from the ſboar the ſpace of half a mz/e. Xx 

In the Gulph of Cambaja the flux augmenteth the Altitude five Orgyas, 
others ſay ſeven, which-unuſual augmentation/hath been the cauſe of the loſs of 
many Ships by unexperienced Mar:ners ; for the water falling, they have been 
ſplit on the Rocks, - . 

In the Gutphs and ſhoars of the Strerghts of Magelan,no conſtant time of the yy cooftane 
flux and reflux is obſerved, for ſometimes the water floweth and refloweth in time of the 
three hours, otherſome in twelve hours ; which inconſtancy 1s to be aſcribed 4 my 44 
to the violent irruption of the Ocear into that Strerght, and from the various Screights of 


2gitations of the wind. Magellan, 


Thoſe places receive great Augmentation and fecreaſe I. That are under 7** increaſe 


The flux and 


About Malacca,'allo at the Streight of Sand; a notable flux and deflux is obs ;.ayg in the 


Red-(22. 


ſerved. | Saaiss 
In the Arabian Gulph, of Red Sea, fome of the Ancients have written that 


there is ſo greata reflux ( as Scaliger writeth ) that Moſes and the 1/rae/ites 
paſſed over without any Miracle. Burt it is falſe, becauſe the yefl:x is not there 
lo great as to leave the Channel dry. On 
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0 the Coafts of China the flux and reflux is very ſenſible, as alſo at the Iſes 
Of 7apan. 
4 on the Coaſt of America ing at the Pacifick Ocean the Sea is 
The Sea it the yexy much exalted, and by and by depreſſed again ; in. the full Moons the = 
alred ar Paxe- 15 ſO Much augmented, that water entreth into the Houſes of the City, Yea 
ma. in almoſt all the ſhoars of the South Sea, the Altitude of the water is won- 
derfully augmented and diminiſhed, fo that in the reflux, the decreaſe is ſen- 
ſible for 1wo miles, In the Guiph of Bengals at the ſhoar of Siam thel flux 
mwentecth the Altitude ten foot. | 
The flux not tin the Mediterranean Sea, which floweth in through the Strezghts of 
percemabie . Gibrattey, from the Weft to the Eaſt the flux is not pexceivable, becauſe the 
ramen Sea, feituation 15 contrary to the quarter into which the Seais moved, and there- 
fore the watey of it 1s little augmented by the flux, ſo that its not diſcernable, 
unleſs in the Gu/ph of Venice, which by reaſon of its long extenſion and ſmall 
Latiinde, ſheweth the flux and reflux, when in the other part of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea by reaſon of its notable Latitude, that little augmentation and de- 
creaſe is not diſcovered, Whence this flux and reflux was unknown to the 
Grecians, as alſo to the Romans in the time of Scipio Africanus. And the 
Grecians as well as the Romans, accounted - it as miraculous what ſometimes 
they diſcovered in other places, as is manifeſt from the Expedition of Alexan- 
der the Great, and of Scip:o in the cxPugnatign of Carthage ; but in the time 
of Cicero it was known to the Romans. Yet ſome obſerved it a little at Maſſi- 
tia; alſoat certain CoafFs of Barbary, it is noted enough. 
The fluxang In the Baltick Ocean, as alfo in the whole Northern Sea beyond England, 
reflux in the towards Norway, and Greenland, the flux and reflux of the Seq is not yet 
MESS found out, as neither in the North Coaſt of the Paczfick Ocean. But the cauſe 
___ is not yet ſufficiently known, unlefs you will ſay that thoſe Seas are remote 
from the courſe of the Moon, and alſo that they are extended from the Wei? 
to the Eaſt and North ; moreover that many Fes, and procurrencies of land 
do hinder, Theſe three muſt be conjoined to impede the flux of the Sea in 
thefe places. 


Propoſition XV. 


The flux and reflux of the Sea is a violent motion, viz. an impulſe, bat the 
reflux is a natural motion of the water. 


For the flux is cauſed by the preſſion of the Moon, or matier between the 
Moon and the Earth, or alfo becauſe that the Sea doth not remain in rhat ſc#- 
i#ation which is received in the flux, this is a ſign that it was a violent motor. 
But. in the reflux the Sea is, moved from a more high place to a more de- 
preſſed place, which is the natural moron of water. 


Lemma. 


The place of the Moon being given in the Ecliptickh, and the Latitude and 
hour of the day, from an Ephemerides, or by Supputation or Aftronom:- 
cal obſervation, to find on the Terreſtrial Globe the place, unto which 
the at the hour given is vertical, alſo to exhibit all thoſe places 


of the Earth unto whichthe Moonwill be vertical that day, viz. one af- 
ter another. 


Sce Propoſiti- | 

on1z.in —Theuſeofthis Problem is great, yea very neceſlary in the Dodtrine concern- 

Chep.19- ing the flux and reflux of the Sea. The mode of performing of the ſame you 
ſhall find in the Nineteenth Chapter, and the Thirteenth Propoſition. For there 
it 1s more conveniently explained : yet the Explication of that Propoſition may 
be anticipated, and demonſtrated to the ſtugious in this Chapter. 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition XVI. 


In thoſe places M4 the Sea, to which the Moon is vertical, the flux and de- 
flux ts greateſt, except that there be other impediments, which we have 
reckoned up inthe As pooch And by bow much'the parts of the 
Sea are more remote from the place, by ſo mach the flux and deflux 15 le(- 
ſer, other things bring equal. 


For becauſe in that'place the prefſure-is greater, and the tumour of the wa- 
ter greater, which ismore vicine to the Moon preſſing, and the Celeſtial mat- 
zer ; thence followerb that, that the Propo/i10n intimateth the objeCtions con- » 
cerning ſome other places, in ane ge of which the contraty is found, 
arc to be excuſed by the admixtion of other cauſes. | 


Propoſition XVII, 


"The quantity of the flux and reflux fs wnconflant in every place, and divers 
ou ſeveral aaes, and byſomurb the greater, or leſſer, by how much the 
x is move remore, or near wto that place. 


For the Avon every day changeth her place in the Echiptich, and fo on other rhe mon «. 
daies iywertical toother places, and by conſequence is more remote from any very day 

ace, ormore near. Which being , we-conclude from the preceding cjangem ner 

ropoſition, that there is a diversquantity of the flux and refiux in one and the z11prict. 
ſame place,on divers daies,whether that the diverſity be ſenfible or inſenſible, 


Propoſition XVIMs- 


The greateſt int | cency of water in any lace, and term of ihe flux, oug bt 
to be when + Moos doth occupy 44 Meridian of the place. Bui in 
many places it is found to be it avothen ſcrtuation of the Moon. 


For then is the Moow moſt nigh toany place of the Earth, when that it is in 
the Mer:4d:an of that place, becauſe that the Hypotenuſa of a right angled Tri- 
angle, is lower than the Cathetus. Whence it-is infetredby the XVI Dropofti "I ” 
os, that when rhe Moon ts in the Mersdian, thereaught tobe the greateſt 5m- ,, _ 
tumeſcency, and Altitude of water, and irainediately a decreaſe to ſucceed, 

But when the Moor i in the loweſt of the Meridian, then the narroweſt of 
the vortex of the Earth oppoſite to it im the u Meridian; and therefore 
doth efle@ the fame, as ifrhat the body of the were preſent. | 

But here ariſeth a great difficulty. For there are many places and Coaſts of 
the Earth, in which we find thatthe term of the fax is not when that the Moon 
cometh co the Mer:idzan, ( as the Ph:ilofopbers before this age) but foag- 
er or later, iS. when that the Moov:cometh to acertain guertey,, not Cards- 
nal, and this quarter isnot conſtantly obſerved, but in wet and full Moons ; 
for the moſt = the greateſt zntumeſcencyis, and the begining of a detume/ſ- 
cency, betore the Moon cometh to this er or werizcal Carcle, $0 at Lon. 
don the watey is at the thi when the Moon cometh to the guarter which is 
between the Sourhand Weff, or North and Eaft ; that is eo the Saxrb Weſt, or 
North Eaſt quarter. At the Coaft of China, m the Port of the Cay Mac Can, The greateſt 
a certain . Portugal Mariner obſerved the time of the greateſt ntumeſcency flux arthe 
by this mode. The Elevation of the Pole is 22 degrees, 20 winwies ; in the aged re 

ear 1584 on the 19 of September, the Moon was at full, then the zniwmeſcen- by a Portage! 
cy or Altitude of the higheſt water was obſerved in the morning at 4 or 4 of an 
hour paſt'S. therefore then the Mdon was removed from the Meridian 3 7 
hours. Whence the quarter or vertical Circle in which the, Moon at that mo- 
ment of time was, is found according to the Problemofthe 3o Chapter. 

Anno 1585, on the 16 of Febrwary, in the full Moon,the greateſt. hight of wa- 
ter was obſerved at half an howy paſt a e/evena Clock at Noon, R 
O 


= % 
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Certain obſcr- 
vations raken 

by a Dutch Ma- 
141 of the 


flux of the Sea "At the twelfth hour 


1n many pla- 


CEE, 


A difficule 


The Compleat Part of + Book I. 


A certain Dutch Mariner on the dares of the new and full Moon, noted the 
hours of divers places, for the term, or intumeſcency of the flux, from whicl1 


I have extraQted theſe. | 
on the daies of the new and fall Moon ) on the Coait 
of Flanders, at Enchuſenin' Holland, at Horn, at Embienin Eaſt Freezland, 
at the mouth of the Elve, at Erder, at the Ifles of Juthand; and at Dover, at 
England. At 45 minutes paſt 12 at Fluſhing in Zealand, halt an. hour atter 
one a Clock;;at the OccidentalCoaſt of the Ifle of Wight, at Calts, at the mouth 
of the River of Thames, at the ſboay of Zeland, inthe mouths of $ta/d, in 
Moſa, and at Gored. A quarter after two, before the mouth of $ca/d; :and rhe 
mouth of Moſa. At three a Clock at Amſterdam, Roter dam, Dort, in Holland, 
at Newcaſtle in England, at Arment in Flanders, in the mouth ofthe Rewer 
of Burdeaux in the South Coaſt of Britain; Gallocia, Gaſcoymn, Biſcay, HFor- 
iugal, and Spain, and on the Weſtern Coaſt of Ireland, even to Hitland. A 
quarter after four in the evening at Roas in F/ance, between Moſa and Rochel, 
m the River of Burdeaux, in the Bays of the Spaniſh, Portugal, and Galleci- 
an Coaſt ; in the South Coaſt of Britany in France, Gaſcoyn, and on the Weſtern: 
Coaſt of Ire/and. Halt an hour paſt tour from the Texel, at the South Coaſt of 
Ireland. A quarter paſt five in all the Ports of the Southern Coaſt of Ireland, 
at Plymouth in England, and other Southern places of it, even to the Coaſt of 
Wales. At ſix in the evening and morning betore Hamburgh in the Elbe, be- 
fore Bremen, the Texel, Antwerpe, in the: Channel berween England and Bra- 
bant, without' Sortts; A. quarter before ſeven in the evening, between Fa- 
wick and Vaelimmuya, in the Channel even to Briſtol ;/ before St. Nicholas and 
Podeſſembe, even to Waymouth, and Hartepole. . At half an hour paſt ſeven in 
the Haven at the Texel, at Kilduyna, in the middle of the Channel, nigh Ply- 
mouth, and in the Sea, even tothe Promontory of the Lizard, A quarter 
paſt eight in the&evening, nigh the Iſle of ight, in the Channel, even to Be- 
veſier, without the Fly on the Coaſt of Holland. Art nine before the mouth of 
the River Ems in Freez/and, before the Fly; before the Coaſt of Freez/and, 
at the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Kle of Wight... \At half an hour paſt tex before the 
mouth of the River Thames, on the Coaſts of Normandy and Picardy. And 
;- a quarter palt eleven a Clockin the River Thames, and other places of En- 
$584. k 36+ | 
Now it is a moſt difficult task to explicate the cauſe of this ſo notable a difte- 


rask ro expli- rence, and that in all places, although it be incumbent on the Ph:loſopber, or 


cate the cauſe 
of this diff. &* 


rence, 


apher. Yet it isprobable 'that the various windings of the ſboars, the 
ſcituation of the CoaFFs in'reſpe of the Sea, the obſtacles of Iſands; the mutu- 
al meetings of the water, the diſtance of the places from the Lunary way, va- 
rious waies, eſpecially thoſe that are conſtant and general, the declining of the 
ſhoars, and other things, do ' very much conduce to this propriety of the flux. 
For example : at the Port of London, in the Coaſt of England, the water  en- 
creaſeth until the Moon cometh unto the quarter of the SuthWeſt, viz. when 
it declineth from the Eclzprtich towards the South ; for then watey begineth to 
flow back again, but not when the Moon cometh to the Meridian. There- 
fore we ſay, that whilſt the Moon moveth to the Meridian of London, towards 
Brazile, ( or from Brazile towards London ) the Sea doth not recede from 
London, but 'is yet augmented, by reaſon that the Coaſts of America, unto 
which the Ocean is moved by the Moon, do repel that water towards England, 
and this hapneth therefore, A it affordeth not a paſſage for the water. But 
why, when the-Moon is' declining from the Ecliptick towards the North, 
is 'the/ greateſt Al/tiinger of the water, ' and the begining of the decregſe 
obſerved., before the Moon cometh to the Meridian, viz. in the North- 


Eaft 2 Fi: 

I anſwer, that this cometh topaſs, becauſe that the Moon is then far more 
'near to Englans, than when it declineth from the Ecliptick rowards the South: 
and therefore then it more ſwiftly filleth ; but the cauſe, why then the flux is no 
longer protracted, evenuntil the Moon cometh to the Meridian, may be, by 
realon that the Moon forceth the Sea more near the Sea of 


XI1Co, 
and 
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and Hudſons Sireights, where there is found a great iniwmeſcency and detume|- 
Cency. 

On the Coaſt of China, we there fore ſay, that the intumeſcency doth aati- 
cipate the appulſe of the Moon at the Meridian ; by reaſon that a continnual 

aft wind driveth that Sz towards the Weſt. 

But theſe allegations I leave to be farther examined, by the ſearchers of na- 
ture. But for the finding our of the true cauſe, it is —__— necellary that 
we acquire accurate obſervations how the flax and reflux of the Sea is made in 
divers places, v2. in what vertical the Moon is in that flux ; how the quarter 
is varied in adivers place of the Moos, as in the full and new ; eſpecially in thoſe 
places where the Moon becometh vertical, alſo in thoſe which direRly ref 
the Eaf?, Weſt, and North. Alſo that muſt be diligently obſerved, how the 
flux is here made in thoſe howrs of the day, whilſt that the Afoon being in the 
North part of her Circle, hath not the Seaplaced vertically under her , but 
Lands m a long tra, viz. from Cambaza and China, even to the Occidental 
Coaſts of Africa, For becauſe then that it dath not directly yas the water, 
it being depended over the Mediterrazean places ; | thence ſuppoſe that fome 
variety muſt happen to this worz7ox. Alſo what then it doth, whilſt the Afoon 
ruling in the South Hemiſphere, paſſeth over the Mediterranean parts of Bra- 
21/e, or- Souther America. Without theſe obſervations we ſhall hardly arrive 
at the true cauſe, neither ſhall we negleR this argument. 


Propoſition XIX. 


The 8ea flaweth to moſt Coafts in ſix bours and twelve minutes, and reflow» 
eth alſo in ſo many hours. 
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In very few places it floweth in more hours, and refloweth ja leſs : and on The Scain 
the contrary, in very few places it floweth in fewer howrs, refloweth in fer place 


more: yet ſo that the time of the flux and defiuy ( viz. between the two 


greateſt :wiwmeſcencies) rogether 


floweth 
. n more hours 
e twelve s, with 24 4 minutes, and md refloweth 


two ſuch times make 24 hours with about 50 muinates, ( 48 2) and therefore 1% 


on every day the greateſt :mtumeſcency falleth out later almoſt by an hawy, be- 
cauſe. that the Moox almoſt an intire hour, returnerth mare flowly to the ſame 
Mer4d: an eve day. — «4 
We have faflicient iently explained the firſt part of the Prape/ion in the Deman- 
firation of the Eleventh Propoſit:on,although in this demonſtration we have ta- 
ken the A/ritude of the Sea,the Moon the Mer:djan: but inthis Pro- 
poſition, by reaſon that in the proceeding we have ſhewed that in many places 
that ' Altitude doth happen, the Moox being conſtituted without the Aer i- 
diam ; we do not reckon in them the hewrs from the time in which the 
Moox - poſſefſeth the Meridian, but for that - time in which the 
Moon occupieth that verticaliplace, in the which when {that the Aon 
is, it is maniſeſt that the greateſt intumeſcency is. Yet in theſe places 
the period of the increment ot decrement doth not exatly obſerve theſe twelve 
hours witih twenty four minutes, or twenty four hours with fifty minutes ; 
becauſe that the Moen by rcaſon of its varieus and muteble diſtance from the 
vertex, either in more or fewet (hours returneth to the ſame vertical, which 
difference notwithſtanding is nov-great. -- ,- . 
Although therefore in all places the fxx and reflux be compleated almoſt in 
twelve hours and twenty four minutes,( when that there are no tempeſts") alſo 
in molt this time is equally divided between the flux and reflux, ſo that in ſix 
hours it flowerh, and fo many refloweth z yet in ſome places the time of the 
flex is anequal tothe time ofthe deflux 


cth Garumnan River in France inſevenhoxts, and refloweth in fie. $o at 
the Port of Maccoa, on the Coaſt of China, the flux is in nine hours, and reflow 
eth'ir-three, yearn tefs, ifthat the Eafters winds blow, - | 

'On the contrary at the Coaft of Zenegs (2 River of Kithiepta) the Sen flows- 
eth in four hours, and refloweth in eight. =y 


Oz The 


, Vi&. more or leſs. The Oceax enter- The flux and 
reflux of the 
Occan at the 
River Garumns 
in France, 
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The cauſes of theſe differences are difficult. Some refer them to the ſwift and 
valid efflux of the Rivers, or alſo'to a fimple efflux ; for therefore the Shoar of 
Garumnadiſcovereth the flux in ſeven hours, becauſe that its ſtrong motion re- 
rardeth the flux, but yet aſſiſteth the deflux ; therefore the Searetloweth in 
five hours, Others have added thoſe howrs to the flux, by reaſon that the Sea 
retiowing from the more Northern place, hindreth leaſt the Sa ſhould hinder 
the egreſs from Garumna, but rather be more forced on it. But I fu poſe 
therefore to be, by reaſon that Garwmna poureth forth it1cIf by a ſtrong Moti. 
on from its inlet or mouth into the Ocean for ſome diſtance ; this efixx is pro- 
hibited on ſome part from the Sea, and ſo the water of Garumna 1s at a ſtand 
alſo for ſome ſpace, before that the Sea by reaſon of the Moon entreth its Chan- 
nel. 

As for the encreaſe of Zenega, which only hath four hours, whether the cauſe 
ought to be aſcribed to the extenſion of the Channel from the Weſt to the Ea#t ; 
or unto the ſwift deflux of Zenega;which may prohibit the influx for two hours: 
or whether to ſome other cauſe, I queſtion, - and require a more accurate obſer- 
vation. viz. Whether it decreaſeth eight hours, or only fix hours ; and in 
the other two do neither encreaſe nor decreaſe, becauſe the ſtrong flux of the 
River hindereth the flux. * - | | 

That alſo muſt be conſidered, that depreſſed and low places may have the 
flux in more hours, and the deflux in fewer. 


Propoſition XX, 


Whether the flux doth begin when the Moontoucheth the Hori zon,or inthe in- 
crement be inthe place, whoſe the Horizon 6. | 


So they commonly ſay : but yet we hold the contrary in thoſe y{ny in 
which the water is atthe higheſt, when that the Aoos: is in the Mer:dzan, For 
\ | when the: Moon declinerh from the Afquator towards the South, then-ſhe arr:- 
vethat the Meridian in leſs than ſix hours, and therefore the.flux ſhould begin 
when that the Moos is yet depreſſed beneath the Hor: zon. ' On the contrary, 
when that the Moon declineth from the Aiquator towards the North, ſhe re- 
quireth more than fix hours ro come from the. Hor: zon to the Mersdian ; and 
therefore when that the Moon is elevated above the Hors zon unto the horary 
Circle of the ſixth hour, then at length the flux begineth, and ſo it is obſerved 
| in moſt places ; but the contrary is at'London, as we have ſaid in the precedent 
_— OY Pn. And' the reaſon ſeemeth to require, that although the Moos de- 
cline from - the A£quator towards the North, yet that the flux ſhould begin. in 
the place where the. Moon cometh to the Horizon ; for then the place is diſtant 
by « quarter from the place unto which the Moon is-vertical. And therefore 
the preſſure of the Sea cometh or extendeth hither : and here more accurate ob- 
ſervations are required. 212 i | m 


Propoſition XXI, 


The houy being given; in which the greateſt or leai? Altitude of the water is 
 0n the day of rhe new-or full: Moon in the: place where the ordinary, flux 
and reflux is ( viz. of ſix hours, withtwetve degrees ) to determine. the 
hour s 'of the days following after the new Moon, in which the greateft or 
leaſt” Altitude ſhall be. ' oi v S avg 


See the fore- © \We have ſaid inthe! regoing Drodeſitions, that the time of the greateſt io- 
going Propoſe creaſe and decreaſe (cif we have refpet tothe middle motion of the Moon from 
the Jun Þ in 6ne dayafter placethy 484 horary minutes, in half a day.24 Þ wi- 
wife pf win IU PU THEE CH , Offs ne "Gl I | 
If therefore the greateſt increaſe in any place happen on the-day of the . new 
or full Moon, orithe'twelfth hour of the day, theſe hours of encreafe ſhall.be on 
the following dazes.. ; | ns vo 5 ; 
| | c 


= 
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Theage of The hours of Scruples. 
he Moon, the day. _.- 


I Iz 43 
p 4 I 37 
$;- 2 27 
4 Z 17 
1 | 5 
4 55 
5 59 
$ | & 49 
9 23 
A ; F 
I1 8 56 
I 9 5t 
13 10 40 
I IT 29 
ny. 12 Mid night. 
15 12 Mid day. 


Viz, In theend of the firſt or of the age of the Mooy, the greateſt intumeſ- 
cency falleth out later by 48 + Horary minutes. But in practice it is ſufficient 
toadd to the hozry of the new Moon for the end of the firft day 48 minutes, or 


2 of an hour. 

| For the end Hours. 
of the ſecond 
for the third 2 
for the fourth 3 
for the fifth 4 
= for the ſixth 5 
" for the ſeventh &*5 
for the eighth 6 

for the niath 
for the tenth 
for the eleventh 9g 
| -  forthetwelfth g 
V0 for the thirteenth 1 
vas 01s ..for the fourteenth 1 
w_ * for the fifteenth 1 


. This Supputation of time poten the middle or equal motion of the Moon 
from the ew whizth notwithſtanding is unequal, ſo that the Moon im her Pe- 
rigee departeth more ſwiftly from. the Sun than in her Apogee, and therefore 
then. the greatelh encreaſe_ is longer protraQed. than fix howys and twelve 
minutes. . But when the Moos is 1n the Feagee the encreaſe is more quick: 

For certain true Lunary Months exceed 40 dates, others are Tefs than 29 dares, True Lune 
when that the meanof 29 dazes, twelve hours, 44 minutes is allumed. Months cx- 
-Butiia places where the greateſt, of teaſt A/ritude is made by the a 
the Meon.to a certain vertical place, although it be done after the ſactic matiner, 

yer for,all that the time is not {0 2ccurately diſcovered. * we 
ig which the Moon is joyned to the Sun, fall 


I 
4 
+ 

O 

I 

p4 


ceed 20 daics. 
Ie of ** 57 


For neither doth the ſame time, in which the Moor e Jun 
out on the hours of the day, or, the ſane mometits of the fame hour in divers 


new Moons. | 


How this is performed by the Teyreſtrial Globe, weſhall ſhew in'the XXX See Chap. 20. 
Chapter, And in-the Thirty ſeventh CHapter we ſhall treat more of the uſe of 4 37: 
N.rvig atton concerning a more accurat Method. = * - 

We may alſo uſe this method for thofe places where the time of the fu is 
more or leſs, than in the time of the deflux ; fo that we are certain of the diffe- 
rence. The nul of the thing it ſelf and practice will more eafily teach 


this, than our diſcourſe. Pro- 


- 


Peculiar rmo- 
rions of the 
Sea. 


1n this the contrary - motion re 
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Propoſition XXII. | 


The winds do oftentimes protratf, and often' diminiſh the time of the 
flux or reflux in ſome places ; Neither are winds of that _ only a- 
= to do it, but winds blowing in an other place may alſo effe the 

ame. 

The truth of the Propoſition is ſo manifeſt, that it needeth no demoni#ra- 

tion, | | 


Propoſition XXII. 


Great is the variety of peculiar or A pet motions of the Sea, viz. in which 
a certain part of the Ocean # moved either perpetually, or in ſome certain 
months. | 

The firſt of thoſe peculiar motrows which are moſt conſiderable is that motion, 
by which part of the Atlantick or African Oceam. about Guznee, is moved 
from Cape Verd, towards the bending of Afriea, which is called Fernando 
Poo, that is, from the [Veft to the Eaf? , which.is contrary to the general mo- 
tion from the Zaft tothe Weſt ; now this motion is vehement, fo rhat ir- vio- 
lently tolleth the Ships —IE to the ſbogrs, unto this Gulph, beyond the 
imagination of the Mariners and ſupputation of their Voyage. Thence it co- 
meth to paſs, that Ships which have ſaz/edin two dazes from the Codfts of 
Mourr# to Rio de Benin, ( which are one hundred miles ſcarcely in fix or ſe- 
ven weeks can return from Rio de Benin to Moyrre; energy ney launch out in- 
to the middle Sea, which is not eafily to be performed, freing that the Sea is 
moved with a ſtrong motion to the North. Eaſt quarter from t I/ke of St.T ho- 
mas to the Gulph of Fernando Poo, carrying in with it the Ships ; although 
they have a fair North Eaſt wind : and they can hardly get from Coaft, ex- 
cept they be forced thence by thoſe ſudden wings, termed Travades, which 
ſometimes for ſome months are leſs frequent, or not at all. For cither they pe- 
riſhed by Shipwrack, being carried or forced on the. Racks that lay hidden be. 
ond, "  — or elſe the Seamen periſhed by famine, being detained in 
this Gulph. 

Bat x. this Motion is not common to the whole Ethiopich Ocean; but on+ 
78 that part which adjoyneth to the Coaſt of Guinee, even to that Gu/ph or 

ay; for in the Seait is not found to be above the diſtance of fourteen wules 
from the ſboar, at the diſtance of one” degree from the Aqguator, Therefore 
Mariney s fayling by thoſe Coaſts, are vary Contions not to approach over near 
unto. them, fo that they may Steer their Courſe according to their minds and 
the {cituation of the inted place. 

Now it is difficult to find out the cauſe of this literal mot7oy, oy oe 
10g that the neigbouring Ocean is moved by a contrary way from the Eaft to 
the Wefl, yet two things may be ſaid, ws 

1. That the Ocean bei cepouge from the Coaſts of America, floweth back 
ſomewhat towards the Eat; becauſe that the ZErbiopick Ocearis extend- 
ed in along tract to the Gulph of Fernando Poo, therefore it refloweth into 
this, which yet is only diſcovered at the ſboars, not in the deep Oceay, becauſe 
ndreth it inſenfible : but towards the ſhoar 
the Seais moved more violently, and therefore is chiefly diſcovered 'in that 
Bay of Fernando Poo, becauſe that the Sea by reaſon of the Rivers flowing in 


- "with a great violence, is repelled from the. Shoars of the reſt of Africa (as of 


Congo). 


2. There may be a certain ſubterraneous Channel in this Gulph of Fernando 
Poo, into which the Sea may fall and attraR the reſt ofthe Ocean with it. 


Pro- 
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Propofition X'XLV, 
The ſecond peculiar perpetual motion. 
About Sumatra the Sea floweth from the South towards the North, into the The ſecond. 


Gulph of Bengala, and that with a violent motion, fo that it is probable that ferumir man 
by thre / violence of the Sea this Gz#iph, was made, and that the wg age vo of 
Malacca was ſepatated from Indig. Whether the cauſe be that the Ocean 
which tendeth towards the We#?, be forced from ſo many Iſlands, and the Pro- 
montory of the Land of Magel/an ; ſothat it ſhould be carried violently flowing 
towards the North, or whether a ſubterrancons Channel be in that Gu/ph, is to 
be queſtioned, | 

Yetl __—_— it is notdiredtly carried to the North, but to a Collateral gnar- 
ter, which declineth towards the Weſt. Yea, this very ſame motion is tound 
between Javaand the Land of Magelian. Therefore the Dutch ſayling to- 
wards the Indtes,dire& their Courſe to that procurrent part of the Land of Mz- 
gellan,or the South Continent, and then fail from the South towards the Noy7h, 


viz. to Java. 


Propoſition XXV. 


Propoſition XXVI: 


The foarth ſpecial perpetual Motion is in the Pacifick Ocean on the Coaſt of 714, 6, 
Peru, and the reſt of America, where the Sea is moved from the South to the ipecial perpe- 
North : queſtionleſs the cauſe is a perpetual South wind; which is found to **! motion: 
predominate on thoſe Coaſts, as we have ſhewed in our Chapter of Winds. In 
the Sea remote from the Coaſts this motion is not diſcovered, neither this wind. 


Propoſition X XVII: 


The fifth ſpecial Soeparans ation is obſerved in the S2a0n the Coaſts of A- The tft tye- 


merica, from the Promontory of St. Auguitinin Brazzle, to the Iſles Antilles cial perperual 
in the Gulph of Mexico towards Florida, that is, from the South tothe North. "37: 
Peradventure the cauſe is that the Ocean being carried by 2 general motion to- 

wards Erazzle, is repelled, and by reaſon that a more free and broad paſſage 

is granted towards the North, thithgr is carried. The like motion is obſeryed 

in the mouth of the Strerght of Manila near the © ARR Iſles. Soin Japan 

2 moſt ſtrong motion proceedeth forwards trom the Port of X:buxia towards 

Arima. 
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Propoſition XX VIII. 
The ſixth ſpe- — ſpecial perpetual motion is in the Styeight Le Maire, where the 
_ O— ariners of the Prince of _ found the Sea to be carried from the Heft 
Sea. into the Eafft. But one” obſervation ſufficerh+ nor, eſpecially ſeeing that 
Le Maire writeth the contrary. SINE uſt , \S/7 
More ſpecial motions are found in the parts'of theOcearat or near the Coaſts, 
but as yetthey are not accurately enough obſerved, or deferibed. | 


" 3 t aty57 $#F it ! 


Propoſition XXIX, -, +<tobn ! 


ic. 3% / p ' J f / 
Unto the ſpecial perpetual motions of the parts of the Ocean,\atfe thoſe do 
pertain, which great Revtrs cauſe wheye thty rxomerute 'i hemſelves: i#10 
the Jea. il , rrit iy * 


So on the Coaſt of Africa, Loango, Congo, for ten or twelve miles from' the 
ſhoar, is a ſtrong motion of the Sea, from the Coaſts towards the Weſt, ibecauſe 
PE many Rivers, ( amongſt which is the great Rzver Zaire ) caſtthemicives 
are cafisir With a violence into the Sea, and ſorepel the Sea, which motion is helped by 
ſelf with a vi- the general motion. Therefore ſome dates are required that Ships may touch 
_— thoſe Coaſts, although they may be diſtant only one or two miles from them. 
So at the Ile Lamon adjacent to the Coaſt of China, the Sea is moved from 
the ſboar towards the Eaſt, contrary to the general Motion which is from the 
Eat towards Ching : this contrary Motion 41s cauſed by the impetuous flux of 
the great River Thoucoan in China, bur in the Sea more remote from-{{hina, 
this motion is obſtruQted (by the general Motion: neither is it diſcovered; be« 
yond the Iſle of Branco. : | \& 3: 
Hitherto concerning the ſpecial perpetual motions : 2 little muſt be ſubjoyn+: 

ed concerning the ſpecial fixed, and anniverfary motions. - | 


Propoſition XXX. 


Great is the variety bf the ſpecial ceaſmg, or periodical motions ; and thoſe 
periodical fixed, and anniverſary motions do all almoſt ariſe from anze- 
verſay and lated winds, And ſtated or fixed winds of one place may 
make the motion of the Sea fixed in another place. 

20 of uz , 0 between the Iſle Celebes, and Madera, when that the motion is Weſt, viz. 
_ wb i in December, January, and February, the Sea floweth to tht South Eaf?, or a 
cerrain times. more near Collateral wind than the Eaft. 

So at Javain the Streight Gallappa, when the motion is WeiF, viz. in May, 
the Sea floweth towards the Eaft, contrary to his general Motion. 

At the Iſle of Ceilan, from the middle of March, to Ofober, the Sea flow- 
eth towards the Sourh. on the reſt of the Months towards the North, viz. be- 
cauſe that in thoſe Months the North winds are frequent, in others the Sourh 
winds. 

Between Cochin and Mallacca,the Sea floweth with a ed vera motion from 
April to Augui?, contrary tothe general motion towards the £aſt : then the 
reſt of the time towards the Weſt the winds aſſiſting the general motion : the 
Sea floweth here with' fo great a noiſe, that thoſe who know not the ſame, 
ſuppoſe Rocks to be there, againſt which the waters beat ſofor ſome months : 
after the 15 of February, the Sea is moved from the Maldivian Iſles, towards 
the Haſs and 1ndza, contrary to the general motion. 

At the Coaſt of China and Camboza, in Offober, November, and December, 
the Sea is moved towards the North-Weſt ; but in January, towards the Sout h- 
Weſt, with a very ſwift courſe to the Sands de Champa, ſo that they ſeem to ex- 
ceed the celerity of a ſtone that is ſlinged. 


Art 


/ 
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At Pulo Cato even unto Varela (on the coaſt of C:amboja) when motions or 
winds donot blow, the ſwift motzon of the Sea is towards the South ; but the 
motions or winds move towards another quarter. 

On the Coaſt of the Gu/phof Bengala, from Patana to the Promontory of 
Malacca, in November and December, a ſwiſt courſe of the Sza is obſerved 
towards the South. 

In a motion or wind from China to Malacca, in June, July and Augait, there 
is a vehement motion of the Sea from Pulo Cato to Pulo Cambir on the Coalt 
of Camboja. 

Many more Examples, but leſs accurately conſigned, are to be read in the 
Journals of the Marimers. 

At the Coaſt of Aguada de ſan Bras, not far from the Promontory of Good 
Hope, this is peculiarly obſerved, that the Sea is always moved from the Euſt 
to the Weſt towards the /and ſo much the more vehemently, by how much the 
Occidental wind oppolite unto it is more violent. Queſtionleſs ſome adjacent 
Coaſt higher than it, is the cauſe of it. 


Propoſition XXXI. 


IOL 


The circular motions of the Sea, termed —_— and Vortices , are The circular 


threefold : For ſome only move the water in a roun 


. : motions of the 
; otherſome ſuck in the ganonP © 


water, and in certain Hours let it forth again; and others ſuck it in, but caſt it fold. 


not forth. Although without doubt there @e a fourth ſort in the Channel of 
the Sea, which caſteth out and ſucketh not in the waters. Yet I do not remem- 
ber, that I have readin any Author ſuch a Vortex to be found in the Sea; but 
many are found on the /and. | 

The Chalcidican Euripus or Vortex is famous in Greece,eſpecially by reaſon 
of the Fable concerning the death of Ariſtotle; it receiveth water at certain 
hours, and caſteth them out in others. | | 

The Vortex at Norway is the moſt noted and greateſt of all, for it is related 
to be 13 miles incircuit ; in the-middle of it is a Rock called Mozshe. This 
Vorago in ſix hours ſucketh in all that approacheth near it; as Water, Whales, 
laden Ships, andin ſo many hours vomiteth them all out again with a great 
violence, noiſe, and c:rcumpyration of water, Thecauſe is unknown, 

Between Normandy nj England is a Vorago or Whirlpool, unto which 
Ships are carried with a great ſwiftneſs, and being near the J/hrr {pool are re- 
pelled back again. 


Propoſition XX XII. 
The motion of the Sea , which we call a Concuſſion or Trembling , cometh 


from a ſpiration or wind, which moveth the Earth or Water it ſelf, and 
cauſeth it to riſe. 


On the Coaſt of Biſcay is a place which the Inhabitants «call Capbreton ; of the con- 
there ſometimes the Sea ſwelleth without any winds, ſo that it ſeemeth to cniſion of rke 


overflow the ſhore it ſ-1f, and on a ſudden falleth low. The like ' intumeſcency >: 


is —_ in a Lake of Scotland, called Loumond, moved by a ſubterranean 
wind. 

The Portug als in Anno 1523, inthe Sea of Cambaja diſcovered a trembling 
of the water ; for in a great calm (as Maffess writeth) all winds: being till, 
the Sea on a ſudden twelled from the bottom; thence the Shrps began to 
roul, and to fall foul of one another, to their great aſtoniſhment : Now 1n this 
great confuſion and diſturbance, ſome caſt the /zad, ſome pumped, others more 
wiſe bethought themſelves of eſcaping, and got barrels .on which they might 
ſwim ; but on an inſtant it was found to bean Earthquake, which thus allo di- 
{turbed the Ships on the Seaas well as the Land. | 
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Of Lakes, 


Pools. 


Mariſhes. 


Lakes are four- 


fold. 


In 7 :434 are 
man; Pools. 
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Propoſition XXXIII. 


Book. 


Why the Pacifick Ocean is more calm, and without great floods or waves ; 
and why it is eaſily moved, or rough with a wind, 


The cauſe without doubt is,becauſe its motions towards the Weſt are not hin- 
dred by the intercourſe of ſhoars, as the Atlantick Ocean is. 


C'H:A ÞP. ' XY; ; 
Of Lakes, Pools, or ſtanding Waters, and Mariſbes. 
Propoſition 1. 
Definitions. 


Lake is a quantity of Water is any cauity of a Mediterraneas place , 

A of a notable amplitude and gaQ,on all ſides encompaſſed with the Land, 
and at the leaſt having a moderate profundity : But more properly, that is 
termed a Lake which receiveth in, and letteth forth Rivers. 

A Pool is a ſmall Lake, which doth never receive or fend forth Rij- 
Vers. 

A Mariſb is water in a. Mediterranean place, here and there having the 
lands extant and about it, or mixed with the Earib. 


Propoſition LL. 


Lakes ave Fourfold : 1. Some neither fend forth or receive Rivers, and 
ſuch Lakes, if ſmall, are termed Pools ; but if large, they are called Lakes, 
2. Some ſend forth Rivers, but receive none. 3. Others receive Rivers, and 
fend forth none : And 4. ſome both receive and fend forth R#vers ; and ſome 
of thoſe ſend forth greater than they receive, ſome equal, and ſome lelfer. 
Alſo ſome ſend forth a Rzvey almoſt in the ſame /zne with that which they re- 
ceived ; others in another /zxe, or to another ter : alſo ſome receive more 
than they ſend forth ; ſome more few, and ſome equal. 


Propoſition IH. 


To declare the generation and conſervation of thoſe Lakes, which neither 
ſend forth nor receive Revers. 


Thoſe Lakes arceither great, moderate, or ſmall. Some of the moderate 
and ſmall 99 mu, remain fo inthe Summer , and when it hath got rained 
tor a long ſpace, are dried up ; and both theſe are termed Poo/s. Now it is 
eaſy to declare the generation of thoſe that are dried up, viz. the plenty of 
rain, and cavity and depreſſion of the place in which ſuch ſtanding Pools are : 
For if that any place be fcituated in the-midft of elevated places, all the razn- 


' watey runeth unto it, and fo cauſeth a Pool. 


Soin India there are Pools or flanding-waters made by the induſtry 
of the Inhabitants, whereot ſome are in: isa mile, and ſome two, en- 
compalled with a Stoxe-wall, which are filledin the Pluvial- months, that in 
the Summer months they may furniſh thoſe with water ; who live far from 
Rivers or Fountains. | 

After 


/ 
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After the like mode ſmall Lakes and Pools arc made by tle exuridations of 
the Sea and Rivers. | 

So the River NV:/us and Niger exundating, when that they have reflowed, 
leave many Pools behind them , which: ether the Natives fortifie or make, 
that thence they may draw water on the other Months of the year, For the 
ſame reaſon, in —_— Fintand, Lapland, in the Spring , Summer and Au-- 
tumn, are.many 4, partly by reaſon of the ſbores, and partly becauſe of 
the diſſolving of the Snows and Ice. But although ſome Lakes be dried up 
inthe Summer, and after a long ceſſation of Rains; we may not thence firmly 
co that they had all their waters from thoſe Rains, for they may be 
dried up. | 

As for other Lakes without Rzvers that are not (dried up, their generation 
may be alſo referred tothe Rarns, viz. it that they have a profound Channel, 
in which ſo great a quantity of water collected trom Rains may be kept, as 
that the heat of the Sur is not of force enough to conſume it all before that 
another Rain falleth : but it is more probable, that theſe Lakes have' peculiar 
Rivulets in the bottom, from which they receive fo much water, as is con- 
ſamed by the exhalatiom. And this cauſe alone taketh place in thoſe Pools 
that are found on the tops of Mountains ; as in the Mountain Byuterus in 
Ceniſrus, and others. Now it is probable, that ſome of theſe alſo were gene- 
rated long ſince by a great inundation of Waters, and thence conſerved by Ri- 
vers : nay, without queſtion ſome of theſe Lakes that are near the Sea, and 
alſo ſalt, had their being from ſome inundation of the Sea through ſome paſ- 
ſage; as the Lake Harlem, and others in Hol/and, There are alſo many ſa!r 
Lakes in Pers. 
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Neither is there any great number of theſe Lakes without Rivers ; ſome Not many 


ſmall ones are found in Moſcovia and Finland , the Lake or Pool Lychnits in 
Macedonia, the Lake Appollonia in My/ia ; one in Carniola, called Zrinzee 


Lakes without 
Rivers, and 
5 thoſe nor 


a round one in China; another called H:/am in Cochinchina; one in Z an- large. 


haga ; one at the City of Mexico, twelve Leagues in length. All theſe are 
ſmall, except that in China, in — of great ones. 
There is only one great Lake 0 

exceedeth all others, to wit, that of Parima in America, , which is about 
300 miles in length from Eaſt to Weſt, and about an hundred in breadth, 
where broadeſt ; yet nevertheleſs if doth nat receive, nor ſend forth any 
Rivers, How it had its original,is no mean doubt.; whether long ſince cauſed 
by the inundation of the Ocean, or flowing from ſome ſubterranean Foun - 
tains or Springs? Alſo, whether it be conſerved by Rains, or from the ſame 
Springs? It ſeemeth to me probable that it hath Springs at the bottom, that 
ſupply as much as the heat of the S#z conſumeth. 


Propoſition IV, 


To declare the generation and conſervation of thoſe Lakes that neither re- 
cerve, nor ſend forth any Rivers, 


this kind in the whole Earth, and which The Lake 
Parini the 
greateſt Lake, 


There is an infinite namber of theſe Lakes, ſeeing that moſt Rivers flow of the Genes 


from Lakes, as from Fountains or Sprengs.; eſpecially thoſe that ariſe in 
Moſcovia, Finland, and Lapland, viz. where there is any cavity in the plact 


ration and 
Conſervation 
of Lakes, that 


of a opring, but not fo large as to contain a quantity: of: runing water; then neither re- 
t 


it becometh a Lake; thence proceeds a River, the water gliding to the ad- 
jacent places, Neither may we doubt, but that theſe Lakey have- their ge- 
neration and conſervation from Springs in the bottom , whether it be a true 
Spring, or an apparent Spring, viz. Water flowing from another place thi- 
ther through a ſubterraneous paſſage ; which laſt appeareth more pro- 
bable in reference to certain Lakes which immediately ſend forth great 
Rivers, Of ſuch ſmall Lakes there is a great wars Mþ as I have ſaid; 
as Volga, from whence is the firſt original of the River Vo/ga; Odorum, 
from whence floweth Taxais; Adac , whe original of one of the branches W 
| P 3 the 


ceive nor fend 
forth Rivers, 
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the River Tigr#s ; Oſera in Moſcovia ; the Spring of the River Soſnam ; which 
is diſcharged into Volga; and many other ſmall ones, we only reckon up the 
greateſt of moſt note, | 

t, The famous Lake Chiamy, not far _ India, in the latitude of 31 de« 

yees, from which run four Rivers of note, magnitude, and inundation 
into the Kingdom of S:en, Pegs, and the like, viz. the Rivers Menam, Axa, 
Coſmum and Martavam ; but ſome Maps have a very ſmall River which run- 
eth into this Lake. 

2. The Lake Cincuyhay in China, which ſendeth forth a great River towards 
the North; which joyned with another entreth China. 

3- The Lake Titicaca in America meridionals of 8o miles compaſs; it 
ſendeth forth a great River, which terminateth in a ſmall Lake, neither is it 
ſeen any farther : and about this Lake are many Cities and Towns. 

4. In Nicaragua in America is a Lake fo called , about four miles from the 
Pacifick Ocean, and 100 miles from the Atlantich, into which it runeth in 
a great Channel. | 

5- The Lake Iroquois in Canada, the original of the Rriver of St. Law- 
Fence. 

6. The Lake Avnibs in Afa, under the latitude of 61 degrees. 


Propoſition V. 


To declave the generation and conſervation of thoſe Lakes that receive Ri- 
vers, and let out none. 


Now it is manifeſt, that theſe Lakes are generated and conſerved from thoſe 


receive Rivers, P;7»y5 Which they receive, and that flow into them : For when that Rivers 


and letreth out 


having gone from their ſpr:ine, and arrived in their e at any noted and 
ample cavity, the warr+ ivenlletted in this, and eh Crake : 

Now if the Earth at the bottom prove porous, it ſucketh in the water, and 
tranſmitteth it the to adjacent Earth, or that which I fappoſe to be more fre- 

vent, if there be a Subrerraweons paſſage, of that ſuch an one be cauſed by 
e water ;through this part of the flowing water is carried away , ſo that on 
that account the Lake doth not flow over. | 

Of theſe kind of Lakes there is but a ſmall number on the Earth. 

x. In the preceding Propoſition we have ſaid, that the Lake Nicaragua 
ſendeth forth a River, which endeth in a ſmall Lake ; this Lake therefore ſhall 
be one of this number. 

2, The Lake Aſphaltites in Cann, termed alſo the Dead-Sea, receiveth 
on _ Jordan, but ſendeth forth none; it is ſeventy miles long and five 

roa | | 

3- Aſmallone in Aſia minor. 

4- A ſmall one in Macedonia, called Janna, which receiveth little R:- 
Vers. 

5. The Lake of Geneva. 

6, A Lake in Perfia, 
© 7: 'The Lake Soras in Moſcovia; which receiveth two ſmall Riva- 


bets. 
8. The River Ghzy in Africa, rifing in Mount Atlas endeth in a Lake, as 
s do repreſent it ; but others bring 


Leo Africanus writeth, and ſo 
the Ri into Nabi, TR 


Propeſition 
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Propoſition VI. 


To explain the generation of thoſe Lakes, which both receive and ſend forth 
Rivers, 


There is a threefold difference of them, as we have ſaid in the ſecond Pro- Of Lakes: 
pofitron; for either they receive a greater quantity of watey than they ſend "M<>vot 
torth, or an equal quantity, or a leſſer. If that they ſend fortha greater (end forth 
uantity, it 1s manifeſt that that Zake hath occult ſprings. 1f leſs, it is a Rivers 
. fgnthat there are ſecret AqueduFs in the bottom, or a ſpungious Earth : but if 
it be equal, we gather that there are neither occult Aqueduf nor hidden ſprings 
in the bottom. The cauſe of the generation therefore is partly the ſame , 
which we ſhewed in the fourth Propoſition, viz. the cavity and depreſſion of 
the place, and _ —_— of water, unto which are adjoyned occult ſprings 
and much rain, and diſſolved Snow and Fe help on the ſame, 

Thoſe that are generated from the #nflux of one Revey, they are placed in 
the middle tract of the Rivers, and render the Rivers diredtly, and of theſe 
there are a great number. So the River Niger maketh four Lakes in its paſ- 
ſage. The Nile maketh many Lakes in its paſſage, which the Maps do not 
ſhew, The River Ds:ina paſleth through ſix or ſeven at leaſt : and you ſhall 
ſee other Rivers in Moſcovia and Finland, in the great Maps, to make ſix- 
teen Lakes before that they come to their mouth. Bur it is beſt to conſider 
thoſe, which produce other Rzvers than they have received. 

The moſt famous for magnitude are theſe : 

i. Zazre ; a Lake of the procurrent of Africa, lying between the thir- The Lake 
teenth and ſixth degrees of South latitude, and therefore in Longitude hath *"* 
105 miles ; inthe midſt of itlieth an Tſand (beſides other ſmall ones) of that 
magnitude, that they can bring into the field at leaſt twenty or thirty thouſand 
fighting men. This Ille doth in a manner twice cut the Lake , fo that one part 
is accounted for a peculiar Lake, it is called Zembre: from this Lake tlow 
three mighty Rivers, Nile, Cuama and Zaire ; but certain ſmall Rivulets do 
flow into the ſame , which do not only ſeem ſufficient to ſupply the greateſt 
of the ſame ; ſo thatir is probable, that it hath certain ſprings at the bot- 
tom, although the inundation to be aſcribed to be the ſhowers Tat fall in the 
?luvial months. | 

2. Zafian; a Lake not far from Zaire between the tenth and //xth degrees The Lake 
of South latitude, and therefore about ſixty miles in Longitude : It ſendeth 244": 
forth a branch into the N:/e, and receiveth ſmall Rivers. 

3. The Lake Sachaf, not far from Zaire, towards the Promontory of Good The Lake 
hope, ſendeth forth a R:valer, which being Sp with other waters, at Sacbþ- 
length maketh the River of the holy Ghoſt: It receiveth fmall R:- 

Vers. 

4. The Lake Aquilunda receiveth a branch from the Lake Z aire, and ſend- The Lake 
eth forth many R:vers into Hm. Mquilunda. 

5. Oxega; aLake in Finland, between the 60 and 63 degrees of Latitude, The Lake 
hath 44 aw:/es in length and 3oin breadth, where it is at the broadeſt ; It re- 9*«<* 
ceiveth many ſmall Rivers, which po _ other Lakes, and ſendeth 
forth the River Ser: into the Lake Lodoga, 

6. The Lake Lodoga, 3o miles long and 15 broad ; it receiveth the River -,..,,. 
Sueri from Onega, and many lefler from other places; a moderate one from roaegs. 
Timen, a noted Lake in Moſcovza. It ſendeth forth a River into the Ba/tick 
Sea. 

. The Lake Ofera, receiveth the River Kovſam, end others, and ſendeth The Lake 
forth Soſnam, which runeth into the Volga. ou ure 

8. Enarack; a Lake or Mariſh in Zap/azd, in leogth 4o mules, in breadth x4, Like 
15 : It receiveth the River Av:/an, and other leſſer Rivers, and ſcendeth forth zrrzc{ 
the River Paes into the Lappian Sea. T 
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The Lake iz. 9. C/la, a Lake in Moſcovia 30 miles long, and 15 broad; it hath in the 
midſt of it an Iſland, as in the Lake Zazre: It receiveth a River that paileth 
through 10 Lakes, and ſendeth forth a famous River. There are many 
more in Moſcovia, Finland, and Norway. | 

Lakes inchins., 10. In China are four famous Lakes, which receive Rivers, and again di- 
iribute them into divers parts. 


Lakes in 11. In Brafil, in the ſame manner as in China, are the.Lakes Euparia ,' and 
Draft. Puerto de los Reyes, in which the Rivers Argenta and Omoranna do meet 
and paſs through. 18 10,4 


Propoſition VIE. 
Many Lakes contain freſb Water, very few ſalt or Marine. 


bivers Lakes Thoſe that have their being from Rains or Rivers, as alſo thoſe that 

conrain freſh- have their own proper ſprings more remote from the Sea; but thoſe that 

few ſac, ? arecauſed by an inundation of the Sea through a certain paſſage, are /a/f, as 
alſo ſome which have ſprings of S$z/i-water: in the bottom : So the Lake Hay- 
lem and others in Holland, are ſalt. There is a ſalt Eater found in the Ile of 
Madagaſcar, in Pers, in Cuba, which hath two Leagues in circuit, ſcituate 
not far from the Sea, and although it receive certain Rivers of freſb-water, 
and breedeth F:ſþ and Toytoiſes , yet it is ſalt, So the Lake Aſphaltrtes, al- 
though it receive the freſb-water of Jordan, yet it is not :{weet, but ſenderh 
forth ſo ſtinking and violent a vapour, that the-circumjacent land for the ſpace 
of half a mz/e 1s barren. | / 


Propoſition VIIT. 
Whether the Caſpian Sea be-a Lake, Streight, or Gulph of the Ocean. 


The c:ſpian Some will have it tobe properly termed a Sea ; but no Sea can properly be 

oe dh 6 termed a Sea except it be a part of the Oceay, thatis, except it doth adhere to 

@ Gulph, "> the Ocean by ſome manifeſt traRt ; but'they will have it joyned to the Ocean 

| by ſome ſubterraneous paſſage. The Ancients indeed would have it to be 

joyned with the Indian Ocean', others with the' Northers ; but experience 

ſufficiently ſheweth both to be deceived. Concerning a ſubterraneous paſſage 

the matter is uncertain ; yet it ſeemeth tobe probable from 'thence, that it 

receiveth ſo many Rivers, and thoſe noted for' great quantities , which quan- 

tity of water the Channel could not poſſible contain, except that it exonerated 

the ſame by ſubrerrancous Caverns and paſſages' into- the Ocean. But others 

ſuppoſe that quantity of water otherwiſe to be conſumed, 712. that it pe- 

netrateth not into the Ocean, but into the vicine Mountains, of which there 

is a great number , and almoſt all ſend forth ſprings. Scaliger. and others 

aſſert, that this- Caſpian Sea is carried by a ſubterraneons paſſage into the 

Euxine Sea; but he alledgeth no probation of it : yet thar may be a fign, by 

reaſon that the Euxine Sea perpetually ſendeth forth waters in great abun- 

dance through the Boſphorus, which abundance of waters ſome think thar 

it doth not receive-from the Rivers , but' by a ſubterranean Paſoge from the 

Caſpian Sea : Burt it ſeemeth not ſo tome to'have any conjundion with the 

Sea, and therefore I ſuppoſe it'tobe a Lake, and fo rather to be called, than 

a'Sea, Now. whence -it was firſt generated is-a greater difficulty : Some ſay, 

that-great Mountains of Salts are found in its bottom, and that thence ir hath 

its ſaltneſs; but the water they ſuppoſe to proceed from the multitude of Ri- 

versthat exonerate themſelves into this' Lake or Sea. Yet although theſe 

waters make to the conſervation of it ; yet I think it more probable, that this 

Sea for ſome Ages ſince was conjoyned tothe Ocean; neither do I queſtion 

F but that the Ezxine Sea will at length become a Lake for the ſame reaſon, the 
Boſphorus being obſtructed. 4-3 vi | 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition IX. 
To make a Lake in a place, if that it be poſſible, 


It may bedone, if that there be a R:ver in the land adjoyning, or that a 
Spring be found in the place, and that the place be ſomewhat more depreſled 
and low than in the adjacent places ; altt ſmall Lakes ma be alſo made 
on the tops of Mewntains : therefore the place muſt be hallowed,and the earch 
dug rwny unto ſo great 4 ey (ro and amplitude as we require, and its ſides muſt 
be tenced with ba»4s upheld by wood, it need fo require z then an Inlett being 
made from the Channel of the river, the water muſt be let in; or if that a 
Fountain in that place affordeth a fufficient quantity of watey, there is no need 
of that zn/ett or aquedutt. 


Propoſition X. 
To take away, or dry up a Lake. 


That may be performed two ways ; 1. If the bottom of that Lake be high- 
er, or of almoſt an equa 


the bottom dry, the heat of the Sur aſſiſting, and Earth being caſt in. 
that the bottom of the Lake be lower than the vicine place, it muſt firſt be 
fenced with a trench in its whote circuit, teaving only fome Channels or 
pailages ; then making uſe of Water-m:ills, the water muſt be expelled and 
drawn out, and then the bottom muſt be covered with earth and dung,and ſuch 
ſeeds caſt in, which ſuddenly will take root, as Muſt 2rd-ſeed, Coleworts, and the 
like. By this mode the Dutch very well know how to drain Lakes, and to 
make fruitful /ands of them. 


Propoſition XI1. 


Mariſhes are of two ſorts ; fome aye ouzey, and conſiſting of a mixt ſub- 
ftance as it were, viz, of Water and Earth, ſo that it will not ſuffer the 
footſteps of a man : others have ſmall ſtanding Pools, with ſmall portions 
of dry land here and there. 


Of rhe firft ſort are thoſe that receive or ſend forth no R:iveys ; ſuch Ma- 
__ are in Holland, Brabant (where is the Mar:/b de Peet,) and many in 
eftphalia, to whieh fome of the ſecond fort are admrxed. But many of the 
ſecond kind are found at the or/ginals or ſprings of Rivers, whence ſome are 
went to eall theſe Springs or Fountains, May:fbes ; as the Marifbes of Tana 
in Moſcovra, of the Nile,Sc. Such Marifhes'atſo ſeem to be in Savolax, a 
Province in Finland in a great tra of /and ; atfothe Mariſhes of Enarack ; 
the Chelonides Mariſhes 0 _— the Mayzfbes of Chaldea, through which 
the Euphrates doth paſs: Theſe Mariſbes are frequently found in Woods and 
Deſarts that are Erzeofe, becaufe that the razr which iwrigateth thoſe /ares, 
and colteQeth: in its cavities, is not attracted by the Sun, by reaſon that the 
Leaves of Trees do repetits Rays. Such kind of Mari/bes are found here atid 
there in German and Moſeovia. | 
Moreover theſe Mariſbes of the ſecond fort are four-fold; viz. fome both 
receive and fend forth Rovers ; ſome only receive, ſome only fend forth , and 
ſome neither receive not ſend forth. The firſt ſort are generated and conſerved, 
partly by occult ſpringrand watery effuſect before that i be brought to a certain 
Channel, and alſo from a greater quantity of water than can poſſibly be brought 
through a Channel; many of which ſort are in Moſcovza and Finland : Ma- 
»:/bes of the laſt kind probably are conſerved, and ſpring from r47# and ſmall 
ſprings, Ariſtotle calleth the Pa/us Mrotis a Lake, and that more rightly: 
ropo- 


2. If 


Of making 
Lakes. 
# 


Of drying up 
| depreſſion with the vicine place, an AquedutF being * M5 
made, the water will flow from the place or Lake, and at length will reader 


Mariſhes are of 


rwo lorts, 
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Of the earth 
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Mariſhes have a ſulphurous, bituminous, and fat Earth, 
This is diſcovered both from the black colour, and from the Reeds which 


of Muriſhes. Are generated from it, and eaſily take fire, as is found in Holand and other 


places. The cauſe is, by reaſon that ſuch ſubſtances are contained in whe raiſe 
of the earth, where theſe Mariſbes do exiſt, Yet all Mari/bes are not ſuch ; 
but where the Earth is ſtony and hard, there are no Mayiſbes : for where there 
is a ſoft earth, there for a certain is a fat and ſu}phurous ſubſtance. 


Propoſition XIII. 
To drain Mariſbes and Fens. 


. Of draining & Although ſome Fens have an high profundity, yet no more is required to 


Fens. 


drain them to ſuch a depth ; which we may do, it that we cauſe the water to 
flow away by ſome Channel or AquedufF. 2. If that after ſome weeks they 
have been dried by the Sun, we caſt in a great quantity of dry earth. 3. If 
that we make a fire upon them : and 4. If that we hinder watey from flowing 
into them ; as rain, and the like. 


CHAP. XVI 
Of Rivers in General. 


Propoſition TI. 


Eg in thu Propoſition the definitions neceſſary for this do- 
rine. 


\ 


Of Rivers, and 1, River is water flowing from a certain place of the Earth to another 


their definith- 


place in a long tra, and within its Channe/. A Channel is that cavity 

in the Earth in which -the water is contained , which is more depreſſed and 
lower than the ſhore of that water. 

2. A Rivulet isa River that hath not the profundity and breadth, as to ad- 
mit of ſmall laden Veſſels. 

3- That is termed Amnis which admitteth of thoſe Veſſels ; but if they 
will bear moderate Veſſels, great ones laden, then it is called by the general 
term of Fluvius, and Flumen. 


4+ That water is termed a Torrent which floweth from the Mountainous 
places with a violence. 

5. Where two Rivers meet, that place is called a'Confluence, 

6. ARiver or Rivulet which floweth from another, is termed a Branch or 
Arm ; yet tor the moſt part it is taken for ſuch an arm which is leſſer than the 
other part of the River. Yet thoſe are alſo frequently termed Arms which 
proceed from a River divaricated into two Channels. | 

7. A Fountain or Spring, is water bubling and flowing forwards from a cer- 
tajn place of the Earth. 


8. AhWellis, when the water bubleth up, but floweth not forwards. 
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Propoſtion II, 


Torrents and Rivulets may ſometimes proceed from a quantity of rain, and 
diſſolved Snow. 


For in the Mountainous, or more elevated parts of the Earth, are found ma- From whence 
ny Cavities, ſmall Lakes, and ſtanding Pools: Now if that ſo great a quanti- Leer and 
ty of water flow into theſe from the falls of Rain or Snow, that they cannot proceed. ” 


well contain them, they overflow and run down on the more deprefſed places ; 
and becauſe that on every year this happeneth, it maketh'a Channet fort ſelf : 
but ſometimes Torrents do flow without any Channel. From this cauſe, viz. 
Rains and the diſſolution of Swow, many Rivslets are made alſo Torrents, and 
moderate or indifferent Rivers in thoſe places, which have ridges of Moun- 
tains in a long tra, as the Procarrent of Africa, India, 'Peru, Sumatra, and 
the like. And theſe: Rivnlers flow neither in the Summer, nor in the night, 
but only in the day. 


Propoſition IIT. 


Aloft bt acty/ +4-ble from Fountains. But Rivers of agreat magnitude; 
hve their Original exther fromthe congreſs of many Rivulets, . and in- 
different Rivers, or flow from Lakes and Marſhes. For no Rrvers of a- 
wy confider able” magnitude ( a5 the Albs,the Rhine ) do flow from one 
Fountain, but exift from many ſmall 3" 
ceeding from Lakes, are augment 
The River Volga, or Rha, receiveth two 
Irts, and partly indifferent Rivers, before that it diſchargerh i ſelf ints 
the Caſpian Sea; and the Danube, as many before ſhe flow into the Pon- 


T&s. | 


And although that Ply and' Cardan write, that no Rivers flow into the 
Nile, yet experience teſtifieth the contrary to them that have rravelledin 
Abyſſine. The Propoſition is eafily proved by an © enumeration of ' Exam- 


ples. 


ings, or Lakes : But theſe Pr» Rivulers pro- 
by the acceſſion of other Rzwers. ceed from 
undred and more partly Rivg. 2mm 


The Sprengs of ſome Rivulets and Rivers are in Mountains, and elevated Springs pro- 


places 3 and ſome on a Plane. © As for the Springs of thoſe Rivers that proceed gy 
trom Lakes, we have ſaid in the former Chapter, that thoſe Springs are in the & Mountains. 


bottom, or Channel of the Lakes : and that ſuch Lakes are as it were Conduits 
and effuffons about the Spring, before that the water floweth in a Channel, or 
ia a greater quantity. For fome Sp:rngs are covered with Earth or water, 
others open. 

The Springs on a Plane are of thoſe Rivers, from which Taxass and Alb:is 
exiſt m their firſt rra&t, unto which others do accede. Tt were eafie tocollet 
other Examples. © | >. e302 1 

Cardanus denyeth theſe Fountains to be/generated in theſe plane' , but 
to be derived from the vicine Mountains, by ſome ſulterrancow: paſſage. But 
I fuppoſe thar ach Springs firſt make a ſtanding Poo}, 'or Marſh.” For Taxars 
Cement not to flow from a Spring, but from a May/ſh,'or ſome leſs profound 

ake. | ets $04 + 21) fac WW.,2% 

Many are the Mountainous. Springs of Rivulets, as of thoſe of the Rhine,” 
Po, Danube, Borythenes, &c. | ORIG) 

The Ne, Wolga, and the great River of St. Lawrence in Canada flow from 
a Lake. 

Yet there is one mode, by which from one Fountaia a great River may 
procged, viz. if that the Fountain be on an Elevated place ; but the 


Channel of the River muſt be a little higher than the Altitude of _ 
inler. 
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inlet. So the flowing water, firſt in a more ſwift Current, then ina more 
ſlow, is colleted in the Channel, and in courſe of time may be a very 
great River, by reafon that ſo much did not flow out in the firſt genera- 
t10N, 


Propoſition IV. 


Rivers are very muth augmented by frequent Rains, and di folved Snow, 
ad that in y draw ſeaſons and months of the year. 


So it the Region of Peru, and Chili, ſome Rivers are ſo ſmall that they 


much encreal- law not in the night time, bur only in the day ; becauſe that then the water 
cd by rain and floweth tram Snow diſſolved on the Mountains of the nudes, through the heat 


of the Sun. Bs the Rivers both in ge of ne Occidemal \ 2p 
the procurreritjot Af ira; as in Congo, Angola, and the like, are bigger in the 
day than imthenight., Soitis alſo.in the ſhoars of Malabar, and Chormande! 
in India. Yea in thoſe four Regions in Summer time the Rivers are almoſt 
dried up, and in the Winter, or wet ſeaſon, are overflowing.. So Wolgain the 
Months of May, and June, aboundeth with water, fo that the Lands and 
INinds, are then covered with water, in the other Months the Sands will hard- 
ly admit a paſſage over them for Ships that are Jaden, The reaſon is, becauſe 
that then, the Snow is difſolved on the Mountains, whence thoſe Rivulets pro- 
ceed, which being more than one hundred, do exonerate themſelves into the 
Volga, So the Nite, Ganges, Indus, &c, are augmented from rains, or Snow : 
ſo that: they overflow. the Lands, But theſe augments happen in a different 
feaſon, becauſe that they ariſe from divers cauſes, and divers places ; for by 
reaſon that raitis are' more frequent in the Winter ; therefore Rivers are more 
high at. the ſeafon, 'axcept. anothes , cauſe intervene from the diſſolution of 
Snow, which fomectimes happeneth in: ſome places and Mountains in the 
Spring, im others it the Summer, and in others in the intermedial time, by 
reaſon that the Snow & -then! diſſolved. on the \Mountains that are adjacent to 
the Rivulets of theſe Rivers. Moreover ſome Rivers, eſpecially the grea- 
tar, povoes Lo harmed) goes — is _ Summer, _- - of _ 
in;the place, i hi | w.; and thoſe variations eauſe the ſwellin 
ben = 2. But ot Rivers do ſo in the Spring, becauſe "Wo 
then Snowy, is; difſolved,un moſt /places, The variety of theſe'cauſes muſt be 
ſhewed in the Pr AA « every we n x 4 X 
.«:1,” |, Conderhing that | zug. of Fapan, which floweth every day onl 
_"thr-tworhaewurs, - we Ce in  flloving Chapter. F 


| 19% 2] 12 13. Propoſition. V. 
"What way he the Original of that water which floweth from Springs ! Or 


whence are Rivers generated 2 


. 
- 
. , 
| - 
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"We heve before guy eyes the great River Rene, 46s, and others, the gege- 
ration of which by reaſon of their abundance of waters, ſeemeth more admi- 
rable *hatt:thar' of Ripwzers;. bur-we have ſhewed in the precedent and third 
Propoſiteett,. that the water of. Rayers partly proceeds {rom rain, and the dilſo- 
latzon of $3yOw , partly, from. Lakes, and 1y trom the meeting of  R;vu/ets 
ahd Ravers.', 'Thereſore\the'. queſtion. . is not. ſo much-concerning the Riſe 
and Springs of Rivers, as the Original and perpetuity of Fountains and 
JPRERET. 2112 1G ..211 0 8 Mgt 16, bo oh, v1 
| The Opinions of Philoſophers and Geographers concerning it are va» 

9Vif 28 


1. Some 


dL.Q11) 
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1. Some think that all the watery of Springs of Rivers proceed from Rain, 
or diſſolved Szvow. And this they take tor a tign of it, that Razr, and dillol- 
ved Sno» do much augment the R:weys, that oftentimes they extend beyond 
their Channel, and overtiow Regzons : alſo that Rivers do much decreaſe, and 
ſome leſſer ſort of them are altogether cried up, when no Razx, for along 
while in the Summer ſeaſon, hath fallen; becauſe that their Channel 1s 
not very profound, and therefore have collected little water : but thoſe 
that have adeep Channel are not dried up in the Summer, by reaſon that 
they have gathered ſo much water from the Rains that fell. and diſſolved 
Snow, ſo that all cannot be turned into vapours, except by a daily and con- 
tinual heat. 2. Becauſerhat there are very few Rivers itt thoſe places 
where there is little r4z» : asin the more inward part of Ffrica there are few 
Springs. 

But theſe allegations reſolve not the queſtion, becauſe we are not todemand, 
or ſeek the Original of Rivers, but only the Original of the Water of Foun- 
tains, Theretore thoſe rhar ſpeak thus, have not well conſidered the ſence of 
the queſtion, as we have taken notice before; although alfothe experience 
that they alledge, is not general, becauſe that there are Rzwers found in pla- 
ces, where there is little rain and no ſnow ; although it be true in the Region 
of Peru, and #:igypt, which they aſſert. Moreover rain moiſtneth not the 
Earth above ten foot decp : but Fcantarns ſpring from a far greater profun: 
dity. 


2. Others ſuppoſe , that we ſhould not demand whence the watery of - + "va 
BTLILT 


Fountains, doth ariſe, by reaſon that watey is an Element as much as Earth, 
Air, and Fire, concerning the Original of which we do not diſpute ; thus 


Seneca diſcourſerh. But other Authours cut in twain this Gordian bnot with. 


the Sword of Alexander. For it is not enquired after, how that water hath a 
Being, but how ir cometh to the places of Fountains, and not *to 
other places. Moreover, the Earth doth not fo flow forward as Rivers do, 
But for the Ar, it is falſe that-we ſhould not ſeek concerning it, as they Ueter- 
mine. 


3- Ariflotelians follow the opinion of their Maſter, who in the whole Ele- = _— : 


venth Chapter of his firſt Book of Meteors, endeavoureth to prove, that the 
water of Fountains is generated from Ar, contained in the bowe/s of the 
Earth. He alledgeth'theſe reaſons; 1. Wateys are generated' from Air a- 
bove the Earth, viz, Rain: therefore ſeeing that Air is in the Fowels of the 
Earth, and that there is the ſame cauſe of condenſation, viz. Cold : there> 
fore he ſaith it is abſurd for any one to think that watey is not produced from 
Atr there. 2, Experience teſtifieth that more great drops that fall, are made 
of ſmall ones, and therefore the Original of Rzvers muſt be, as it were, certain 
Brooks of water that meet in one part of the Zarth ; for therefore thoſe that 
make AqzeduFs, are wont to bring the water down by trenches, and ſmall 
Channels. 3. Becauſe that many Springs, and thoſe of the greateſt Rivers 
are found in mountanous places, very few in Plains, or Valleys : which is an 
evidence, that the water of Fountazns proceedeth from a condenſed A:r or 
Vapour ; which Air and Vapour tend towards higher places, and mountainous 
places are as it were ſpunges incumbing over lower places. "Thoſe are the 
reaſons of Ar:ſtotle. | 

4: Cardanus with others, ſuppoſe,that the water of Fountains proceeds from 
Rivulets, whieh are generated of watery vapours, condenſed both within, 
and without the Earth, but that theſe Fowntains alone ſcarce make up 
Rzvers, unleſs aſſiſted by yarn, or diſſolved Snow, His Reaſons are theſe, 
1. If betimes in the morning one view the Mountains, they will m_ 
moiſt, 2. Rzvers overflow in the morning, and ſo much the more, by how 
much the part of iris morenear the Fount an, 


Q z But 


The Opinion 
of Cardanue. 


Fountains the 
nearer the 
Sea, are 
ſalrer than , oy 
choſe farcher Coaſts of Choromaudelt in 
I . 
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But the perpetual and conſtant imperus of the water bubling and leaping 
from the Springs, doth not ſeem to have its or 620 from ſo weak and in- 


conſtant a cauſe, Neither doth this opinion of Cardanus much differ from-that 
of Ay:ſtotle ; but that Ar:ſtotle placeth Arr with the generation, Cardanys 
vapours, with the generation, to be the cauſe of Springs, and indeed ſmall 
is the difference between Ar and vapours. 

5. Some of the Antients ſuppoſed Rains to be coacervated within the 
Earthin Cavities, and thence to break forth as from a mighty belly, and that 
all Rivers ſprang from one of them, or from ſome other of them ; neither 
that there was any other water generated, but what were collected in 
the winter mowths into thoſe receptacles, they ſuppoſed to evade into the 
multitude of theſe Rivers, and therefore that they flowed more in the win- 
fey than in the Summer, and that ſome were continual, and ſome not. - They 
added the ſame cauſe that we have laid down in the firſt opinion. But Av7- 
itotle receiveth this opinion, becauſe that more watery in one year floweth 
out from the mouth of the Rzver, than the bulks of that whole part of Earth, 
or Land, 

6. Of Modern Philoſophers many, as alſo of the Ancients, d: termined 
that the Earth again received whatſoever waters flowed out from the mouth 
of the Rivers into the Sea. For the water of the Seaby an hidden paſ- 
ſage went under the Earth, and is beaten 1n its paſſage through divers 
windings of the Earth, and {trained through Sand and Chalk, which remo- 
veth its ſaltneſs, and fo Jun into pure water. I alſodefend this opinion, 
and ſuppoſe it true, yetſo asnot to exclude the cauſe laid down in the firſt 
and Fey prdegs the reaſons are theſe. 1, Becauſe more than one thouſend 
Rivers exonerate themſelves into the Sea, and the greater of them in ſuch an 
abundancy, that that water, which they ſend forth into the Sea throughout 
the whole year, exceedeth the whole Earth ; as the River Volga into the 
Caſpian Sea, and alſo other Rivers, Theretore it cannot otherwiſe be, but 
that water muſt be ſent forth into many places of the Earth, even to the 
Fountains of Rivers, Now ifthat this were not ſo, we could not poſſibly 
imagine; how that the Sea ſhould not be augmented unto an immenſity, or 
why Fountains ſhould not ceaſe to ſend forth water. Neither may it be obje- 

, that ſo many vapours are elevated from the Sea, that are equivalent to 
the water, that the Sea hath received from the Rivers. For firſt, only Rain 
maketh thoſe vepowrs : then again it is moſt falſe that ſo | 6 a quantity 
of yapours ſhould be elevated from the Sea, as are generated from the water 
which floweth from the Rzvers into the Sea. 

2, This opinion is proved from that, 7o «vt, that the Fountains near the 
Sea are ſalt and bracksſb ; and by how much they are nigher to the Sea, by 
ſo much they are the more ſa/t, as on the Coaſt of Africa, eſpecially on the 
dia, where no Vines do grow, and where that all 
Wells are ſal;. In the City of Suez at the-Termination of the Red Sea, all 
Wells are ſalt, or brackiſh, and the watery two miles diſtant is ſomewhat ſal:, 
So in many [/ands in the Sea, no Wells of freſh water are found, ( though nor 
ſo ſalt as the Sea water it ſelf) as in the Ie ofSt. Vincent and others. In Pe- 
ru inthe low Region, the Lakes are ſalt by reaſon of the vicinity of the Sea. 
Yea in the Oriental Maritimate-places, the Nats called Coco Nuts are found 
ſomewhat ſalt. Alſo in the Mediterrazeas places themſelves, Fountains 
of ſalt water are found, as in Lorrain, Lunexbargh, and the like, 

3- Becauſe that it is manifeſt, that the Sea.emitteth its water through ſub- 
terraneous paſlages, from the ſalt Fountains of Lunenburgh, where beneath 
the Earth thoſe Aquedutts full-of- ſalt or Sea-water are found. 

4- Becauſe that digging to agreat depth, as alſo in Mixes, much water is 


—_ of which neither the Rain, nor the Air can be made the efficient 
cauſe. 
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How water cometh from the Sea to the places of Fountains, ſo as to become 
ſweet, we have now ſhewed, v:z. the bottom of the Sea is not every where 
Rocky or Stony, but in many places S.ndy, Muddy, Gravelly, Spungy, drinking 
the water of the $ea, and by- a continuation of the Earth, brings it by degrees 
to along diſtance from the Sea, where atlength the Gutiule unite ; elpeci- 
ally in a narrow ſpace, ſuch as are Mountains, and make a Fountainin the given 
place, or Cavity : but if ſo be that Cavity be hidden from the Earth, then the 
water ſo collected cither followeth another way, whereſoever it be made, and 
ſoa Fountain ſeemeth to break forth in another place, which yet is not in that 
place; but is a River derived from the former place by a ſubterraneous paſſage. 
Or if that the water of that Cavity findeth no way about it ſelf, neither by vi- 
olence can break through the Earth that covereth ir, then that wwatey is not 
augmented ; but what water flowed unto it to have been its encreaſe, that is 
averted to another place. For that is the property of all humid bodies, that all 
their parts and particles are moved towards that place where the detlux is 
made. So if you till a Feſet with watery, that the ſwelling or tumour may 
be above the brim of the Yeſſe, then all rhe parts of the exrant water have an 
equal inclination, and power ofdeflux in the vicine part of the brim, But 
yet by reaſon of the mutual coherence of the: articles ( whoſe cauſe is de- 
clared in Natural Philoſophy ) ifthat the deflux be made in one part of the 
brim, all the other parts leave the vicine 5r7/m, and draw to that part of 
the brim, or they follow where the deflux is made. So if you immerge a 
long cruſt of Bread into water, you ſhall ſee the water born upwards, and 
and the part of the Bread that is not immerged, to be humid. Moreover 
the Sea goeth under the Earih through Caverns, from which, after the ſame 
mode the water may glide or creep forth, unleſs you had rather aſcribe it to 
vt Loh which are carried upwards, and uniting the drops in a narrow 

ace, 

: But becauſe there are many things, which may ſeem to render this opinion 
leſs probable, theſe ought alſo to be conſidered, that it may be evident, that 
they weaken not this atſertion laid down. 

t. The places of Fountains are more elevated than the Superficies of 
the Sea, by reaſon that moſt of them are in Mountanous places, therefore wa- 
ter cannot flow from the Sea to thoſe places, becauſe the nature of water is 
to move to places more depreſſed, or leſs elevated, as it is manifeſt from 
Rivers, andthe Arizfices of Drainers. 

2. Although the bottom. of the Sea be gravelly, muddy, and ſandy, fo that 
the water may penetrate it ſelf through its particles; yet the reaſon doth nor 
appear evident enough, but that it may more moiſten the adjoyning Ear1h, 
and that which is not ſo high, than to glide upwards to the places of Fountains, 
ſeeing eſpecially that the Earih is Rocky and Stony, as in the Mountains of the 
Iſland of St. Helena. | 

3. There is no reaſon, why the watey, ſo gliding from the Sea, ſhould not 
break forth in a middle way between the Sea and the Fowntars. 

4. In the moſt profound Mznes,none, or very little water is found, as Thurn- 
heuſerns witneſleth. 

5. This water of the Fountains ſhould be ſalt, becauſe that it doth proceed 
from the Sea. Theſe are the chief Arguments which may ſeem to weaken 
the opinion propoſed. For paſs by thoſe flight ones alledged by others, v1. 
that they ſuppoſe that the Sea is not ſufficieat to ſupply ſo many Rzvers; 
then again that Rivers then ſhould never be diminiſhed, if that were the 
true cauſe of Rivers that we have laid down. Burt unto theſe two, the anſwer 
is eaſy, becauſe that the Sea again receiveth the water again from the Rzver-s, 
that it ſent forth into the Fountains. Then as for the other we have ſhewed 
before, that the queſtion is not, neither do we determine, that all the water 
of the Rivers is from the Sea ; but only concerning the water of Springs, which 
1s not the alone cauſe of Rivers, as we have ſaid already : and we allo gilert, 
that the water of Fountains is augmented from razns, and Dew ; becauſe that 


theſe, moiſtening the Earrh, glide, or are drawn towards the places of Four- 
Fans, 
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tains, where the eflux of the water is mace, which we have explained by o. 
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ther Examples. We come now to tho/e four Arguments alledged, which may 
ſeem to carry ſome weight with them. 
The firſt is eſteemed very valid, as being taken from multiplicit experi- 
ence : therefore many ſolutions are brought, and alledged by Learned men. 
Firſt, they the moſt eaſily diſcharge themſelves, who detend the Ocean to be 
more high than the Earth, for ſo they deny the affertion, and they fay that 
this Altitude of the Ocean is the cauſe of Springs, becauſe that Springs are 
leſs high than the water in the middle of the Ocean. Moreover Olear 11 in 
the Deſcription of his Voyage into Perſia, relateth that he aſcended rhe Mown- 
tain that adjoyneth to the Caſpian Sea, and with an Ai7rolabe ( or rather a 
G eodetical Inſtrument) toobſerve the Elevation of this Mountarn above the 


ſuperficies of that Sea, but found none, but that the extream ſuperficres of that 


Sea was ſeen in the Horizontal Line, yea ſomewhat elevated above it, ſo that 
the Tumour of this Sea was found a little more high than the vertex of the 
Mountain, on which he made his obſervation. Bur in truth this ſolution can- 
not be admitted of, becauſe we have ſhewed in the Thirteenth Chaprey, thar 
the watery of the Ocean is not higher than the Mountains and ſhoars of the 
Earth : and the frequent obſervations of Mathematicians, made on Towers, 
or ſhoars teſtifieit» And as for the obſervation of O/earins, that ſeemeth to 
cauſe no ſmall difficulty here, for that the Caſpian Sea is no higher than the 
vicine Lands, tnuch leſs than the Mountains, is collected from hence, v1z. 
that many Rzveys do exonerate themſelves into the Sea, therefore we mult 
ſay, that refra&tion obſtructed the obſervation of Olear:ys, and cauſed the was 
ter of the Sea to appear higher than in truth it was : and peradventure the 
waves of the Seaencreaſed the cauſe, and the Mountain that he aſcended was 
none of the higheſt. | 

Some diſcovering the weakneſs of this Argument, bring this ; that the na- 
tural place of water is above the Earth, and therefore that it muſt cover the 
whole Earth, becauſe that it is higher than the Earih. . Now by reaſon that 
it is impeded from its natural place by the Mountains above the Earth, ariſing 
towards the Mediterranean places, therefore that part of the Ocean which 
ought to be where the Moumazrns and Elevated parts of the Earth are, ſeeing 
that it is not in its natural place, doth preſs down the ſubjeted water, which 
indeed is in its natural place, but yer is driven or preſſed to the bottom, by the 
Superiour water, which is not in its natural place , where when it findeth no 
way, neither can give place,'it retireth towards the ſides, and paſſeth unJer 
the Roots of the Mountazns, where being collected as ina Cifern, it is fqueez- 
ed out by the water of the Ocean, preiling towards the vertex of the Moun- 
tain. Noother than in a Veſſe} which hath on the ſide a Funnel touching the 
very bottom of the Veſſe/, from whence we infuſe water or other /iquor into 
Glaſſes ; If, I ſay, we dropina ſtone into ſuch a Veſſe/ full, or half full of /iquor, 
the /:quor flieth out through the Orifice of the Funnel. This is the ſabrilry of 
Scaliger ; butin truth it is very thick. For watery is not expelled ſo fromthe 
bottom of Mountainous places towards the vortex, becauſe that experiehce 
teſtifieth - the contrary in Trenches ; and if that were ſo, all Spring waters 
ſhould be ſa/t : moreover it is falſe that he aſſumeth, that part of the water 
is not 1n its natural place, and therefore preſſeth down the ſubjeRed parr. 
tor this 1s taken up gratis, aud contrary to experience ; becauſe that the 
water preſſeth not down the ſubjeted part, except when it is higher than 
the vicine water, and therefore where tl.e Superficies of the Ocean is Sphe- 
yical, it reſteth : but if that any motz/on were made from the preſſure, this 
would drive the water of the Sea to the Coaſt, where the place is more 
broad, not through the ſmall Caverns of the Earth. Now it is certain that 
water floweth in from the bottom of the Sea through the great Caverns, bur 


they make not the Fountain freſh, becauſe they take not away the ſaltneſs of 
the water, 
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I think not rhe ſolution of the Argument to be diſficulr, if that we conſi- 
der how water cometh to the Fountain, v:z. not from any Channel from the 
bottom of the $22, or foot of rhe Mountain ( fot ſ6/it would retain its faltrieſs) 
but by or through a continual progreſſion of the watery particles, or a creeping 
in the Terreft:al matter, to the places adjacent ro. the Fountain, where at 
length it is gathered into drops by reaſon of the cavity, and” continual ſucceſſi- 
on of the water, and fo canſetha Spring; Forthis we find in the Earth dug 
to 2 great depth, that here and there drops of water do conſiſt, and are forced 
by thoſe that are nigl, {6 rhat a lirtle Rivu/rris made, which are termed 
Veins of water, Many ſach Rivulety, if collected into one Cavity, make a 
Fountain ; a5 thoſe perſons well known that are skilled in making of Foun- 
tins, or AgriidnutFs, or Wells. For in Wells water iscollefted from many 
drops, which meer togerher in the bottom of rhe well; trom the adjacent Earth, 
And thofe that make Aqnidntts, bring the water by gutters and trenches into 
one place, fo that the drops may tall from the higher places into the Ca- 
vity. 

Bur if that you obje that many Fonntains bubble up in the'midſt of ſtones, 
by reaſon of which it is not probable that the watery particles ſhould ſocreep 
forwards; to that IT Anfwer, that this confirmeth our Opinion : For thoſe 
ſtones do not go through from the top to the foor of the Mountain ( at leaſt 
in thofe Mountains, where the Fountains are found ) but only occupy the 
Superficies of rhe Mountain, and a certain ſmall profundity within the Earth 
of rhe Mountam is more foit, or lefs ſfony, or at leaſt fuch as may receive 
and attrat water. Therefore when by penetration it is come to the ſtony 
part, becauſe that it can penetrate no irker, there it ſtandeth, and is colle- 
ed into drops, and maketh a ſpringing Fountain between the ſtony parts ; 
to wit, if that 2 patlage be edit ; and that the Mountains and Rocks of 
che Ifle of St. Helezz2, and almoſt of all Fffands,are not within ſo rocky and hard, 
is colleQed from herice, that almoſt all rhofe Mountains have ſometimes burn- 
ed, or at the leaſt ſmoaked, which is diſcovered from the Aſhes on the Earth, 
and alſo the Brimftore, or Sulphur found in thoſe places: add moreover what 
we obſerved before, that the ſpring of the water is not alwaies there where 
it ſemen to be, bur floweth from ſome higher place through a ſubterraneous 
pallage to rhe Fountain, and ſo cauſeth the water to leap up with ſome force, 
Hitt fuppoſe ro be done in many Fountains, and the more, if we con- 
ſider, that fire is moved alfo downwards, by reafon of the continuation of 
the matter, when in truth, if that the ſame. be free, ir rendeth upwards. So 
if you put the end of a long piece of Iron inthe fire, this will penetrate 
through the whole Iron, untill it come to the other extream, al- 
though this other extremity doth not tend upwards but down- 
wards, 

So much: for the firſt Argument ; unto the ſecond I anſwer, that a reaſon 
may be given, why the Sea water ſhould not penetrate ſo much into the 
Farth towards the Center, as towards the Mountains, v/S. becauſe tne 
Earth is there more full of Mettals, and hard, as experience teſtifierlt: but 
where it is not ſo hard, there the water penetrateth ; and therefore we degy 
not but that Rivers, or at leaſt ſweet or ſalt Lakes may be found beneath the 
bottom of tite Sea, within the Earth, towards the Center, where any ſuch 
Cavity is, But becauſe thar there are few fuch Cavities, and that every where 
the Earth is Metallous, and hard beneath the bottom of the Sea, rherefore it 
cannot, continually imbibe water, but whe it is full it ceaſerh'toimbibe any 
mote; neither doth it receive more. "Therefore then the water glideth to» 
wards higher places, untothe motion of which, it is probable "that the myu- 
tation of the height of the - Sea availeth much ; ſometimes 'in this, and 
ſometimes in that part, by reaſon of the flcods, waves, or tempeſt. For the 
water being made higher, more preſleth the water, and promoteth its ingreſs 
through the Earth to the Springs. And ſecing that every day the Altitude 
of the Sea is augmented, and diminiſhed in the ps of the Ocean, nor 
only by ſtorms, but alſo by the flux, and reflux ; therefore ſuch a preſſure 
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g_—_—_ every day. ; -but -1 queſtion whether this cauſe can. effect 
= | 


Unto the third Argument; I ſay that the reaſon is the diſpoſition of the pla- 
ces, and of the Earth it ſelf; andas I ſaid, that the humour is moved, ;and 
glideth towards that part, where the fux is made : neither do I think it need- 
cth any farther explication,. - 
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The fourth Argument taken fromthe ſaltneſs, hath a more difficult ſoluti- 
on ;\ becauſe that it ſeemeth not poſſible, that the ſaltneſs ſhould be taken 
away only by tranſcolation ; for the ſaltneſs of the water conſiſteth in a double 
Salt ( which the Ar:forehans never obſerved) the one of which, the Chy- 
miſts aptly call fixed, the. other volatile Sa/r. , And the fixed $2/7 may in- 
deed be ſeparated from the marine water, as well by continual tranſcolation, 
as by cotton, and diſtillation of the water : but the volatile Sa/r becauſe it is 
[pirituows is unmmediately adyanced with the water,neither can it be ſeparated 
by frequent. and often repeated diffsNation; Therefore it is hard togive a 
mode, by which this volatile ſalt ſprr-t in its paſſage between the Sea and 
the Fountain, may be ſeparated from the Sea water, Yet inthe mean while 
theſe will ſuffice for the ſolution. 1, Although. we have not diſcovered the 
mode, and artifice, by which this volatile ſalfitude may be ſeparated from the 
Sea water, , yet we muſt not deny, but that C__ eparated : for by nature 
we find it ſeparated ; viz. for freſh ſhowers fall into the Ocean, which yet 
were generated of the vapours taken. up from the Sea. 2. Thoſe particles 
of Salt water penetrating the, Earth-before they flow to their Fountain, 
are mixed here and there with other waters proceeding there from ran , 
or vapours, and ſo that ſmall ſaltitude, that they yet had, is rendred alto- 
gether inſenſible, 3. It: is not true that the fa)fitude is altogether inſenfible 
in all Springs, becauſe that ſome Fountains are falt, as we ſaid before ; other- 
ſome brackith & little, as, thoſe, rwo,, mz/es from the City Suez, and in pla- 
ces leſs remote from the- Sea. 1 Therefore there is need of a long tranſcola- 
tion, and gentle- evaporation, to ſeparate the water from the volatile Sa/r, 
and-by this artificewe make Sea water leſs ſalt,: and ſuch alſo is the gene- 
ration of rains water, which therefore is not fault, or at leaſt leſs ſalt. For 
Xs, is certain. that ſoregimes faltiſh kinds of rai» do fall into the 

A. A nal | 

Therefore the waters of Fountains ? {nk parily from the Sea or ſ\ibter- 
rancan waters, partly from Rivers, and Dew , 1hat moiiten the Earth. But 
jad water of Rivers partly. proceedeth from Springs, and partly from Rain 
and SNOW. | | 


h, Propoſition VI. 


(eriain Rivers hide themſelves in the midi of their aſage under the 
| gorth, and in another place riſe up again as # they were new 
Rivers. | b 


» 


! The moſt celebrated of them are, ..z. The River Niger, which meeting the 


which in the Mountains of N#6:a, is obſerved under them,. and cometh torth again , from 


midſt of their 
paſſage hide 


the other Occidental quarter. 


themſelves un- , 2+ Tigrs having palled the Lake. Arethuſa, meeting the Mountain . Tas- 


der the Earth, »/e, is hidden in a 
and riſc aga1n- hath aſſed the Lake Ti 


,.and floweth put on. the other ſide, Then when it 
ztes,it is, gain obſcured in ſubterranean Caverns, 
a06 g en after it hath4tius run the ſpace of about ſix German mules, it breaketh 
ortn again. > 7.4h \ nt ve 7 Jail 4 


*s ; 3- About 
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3- About 5 bog in Peloponneſus many ſuch Riverets are to b 
found, as Ariſtotle vriteth in hor for Book. of Meteors, Chapter Ele 
venth. | 5% or S 

4. —_ a River of Achaia, is abſorbed by the Earth. The Grecians 
wie, that it keepeth its courſe under the Sea, and beneath the Earth, everi 
unto J7cilia, where they will have it to emerge on the Coaſt of Hwacuſe, 
and to be that River that is called Arethuſa in S:cilia:Now this they Gediahs y 
collected from this, v2. that Arerhuſa in! Sicili'z every fifth Suminer taſt 
up the Jung of thoſe Beaſts at that time, when the Obwpies Games were 
celebrated, and the dung and garbage of the ſlain Vitims' were caſt 'into 
APs Therefore being carried with a dire& Current, they were caſt v p 
in Sicthza, *. pan 


$34 44 
. 


an. | 

The Reaſons why theſe Rzwers hide themſelves under the Earth, and 
*gain cmerge, are,z. The obſtacle of a more elevated place, than the Ch n- 
nel of the River. 2. Either perchance ſome cavity exiſting in the Earib, or 
ſome anconſtant matter, which cafily giveth place to the gliding Ri- 
ver. 


There are alſo other Rivers, which hide themſelves under the Earth ; but 
do aot again emerge, as we ſhall ſhew ia the following Propoſitions. 


Propoſition VII. 


Moſt of the great and indifferent Rivers, as alſo a great part of the leſſer, 
o Y, ——— 5 har Lak #nto the Sea, or Lake and ihe place 
| where this exoneration is made, # termed the Mouth of the Ryver. 
Some Rivers have one , ſome three, and ſome more ſuch Mouths, 
Some of the Rivers of indifferent magnitude , as alſo the leſſer ſort, 
diſcharge themſelves into greater Rivers : the others either ſtagnate, 

or are licked up by the Earth, 


Concerning the greater Rzvers, the thing 1s evident by the Example of Moſt Rivers, 
the Rhine, the Danube, the Volga, and ſuch like : -For the Danube is exo- 44" 
4 | themſelves in 
ſeventy Outlets or Mouths ; the Nile hath ſeven, and where it gverfloweth, __ of it 


nerated into the Euxine Sra by ſeven Mouths ; the Wolga hath at leaſt 


more, 

The cauſe why greater R:vers do exonerate themſelves into the Seg, is 
their abundance of water and vehement courſe. Now why they have more 
outlets than one, there is a twofold reaſon for the ſame; 1, The abundance of 
water. 2. The generation of Sands and ridges in the mouths , "which in pro- 
preſs of time was fo augmented, that the ne either part of the Land 
or 1//aszd, and ſo cauſe, that the River gli 'g divided into two branches. 
And when many ſuch ridges are gener the Rzver is divided into many 
branches, or one mouth into many ; but then for the moſt part the ourhs are 
carried forwards, and the Sa recedeth from the Lang. 


The Ancients teſtific, that the Nz/e in times paſt let it ſelf into the Sg Courſes of wi- 


ter often made 


by one w0uth, which was termed Ganobus. Unto theſe two former cauſes 1,4. 1ngu. 
a third may be added, viz, Human Induſtry ; for men oftentimes from ſome fry of Mea. 


River derive courſes'of water, and prepare a paſſage or Channe/ for them 
into the Sea, partly-to water their F:e/ds, and partly for the convenience of 
Navigation ; which Aquedu# in progreſs of time, by the viglenceof the 
water, becomes greater, Therefore. the Ancients Writs and that not with- 


Our 
? 
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out probability, that all the mouths of the N/e, except Canodus, were made 
by men. But of this we ſhall treat more fully in the following Tropoſi1on ; 
where alſo ſhall be declared, how it cometh to paſs, that one River floweth into 
the Channel of another. | 

Wolchda in Moſcovia (not Wolga,) ariſeth from a Lake, and exonerateth 
it ſelf into another Lake. 

Rivers, and Riverets, which neither exonerate themſelves into the Sea, 
or into other Rzvers, are cither Arms or Branches of other Rivers, or elſe 
peculiar Rivers. Thoſe which are branches of other Rivers very probably 
do ſtagnate, and g5 not under the Earth. Now the cauſe why they tend not 
rowards the Sea is twofold ; 1. Becauſe the Channel is not ſodeep, and tiere- 
fore they have not much water. 2, The more hard Earth hindereth the 
progreſs. 3. Many of them are made to water the F:elds , and for the more 
ealie uſe of water. 4. The Mouth is obſtruQted, the Sea departing , and the 
Land augmenting or promoting towards the Sea, or the 4anks or r:dges gene- 
rated in the Channe/, are ſo augmented, that they admit of no watery, but 
repel it ; ſo that branch of the Rhine, which formerly diſcharged it ſelf into 
the Belgick Ocean near the Co of the Catt/, now ftagnates in the m.d- 
way, between Leyden and that V:Bage. 

But thoſe peculiar Rivers, which neither exonerate themſelves into the 
$a, nor into other Rivers ; but riſing in the Earth, ſeem to be abſorbed by 
the Earth; theſe Rivers are very ſmall, alſo few; as alſo thoſe that flow 
from the Mountainous places of Peru, India, and Africa, are ſwallowed up 
either within the Sandy ſor, or are abſconded in the Earth. So at Merten, a 
Village in Araba, near the Gulph, is found a River with a glorious Chan- 
ncl. Under theſe Reeds, in the Summer ſeaſon, the ſtreams hide them- 
ſelves with ſuch a ſilent courſe , that there appeareth nothing of humidity on 
the top; but if that no way be admitted to theſe Rziverets under the Earth, 
they make Mar:ſbes and ſmall Lakes. Notwithſtanding ſome run with fo 
ſlow a ſtream; that almoſt ſo much is ſeparated by exhalations, as they receive 
by the Stream, and ſo are ſtayed on the Earth, and neither make Lakes, nor 
are abſorbed ; as the Riverets Conitra, Salle, Marefsa, Feleeſa, and others in 
Moſcovia. 


Propoſition VIII. 


Whether the paſſage or Channel, through which the Rivers run, be made by 
the Induftry of men, or by Nature! 


It is probable, that the Channels of thoſe Rivers which were not gene- 


cls of Rivers. rated with the Earth, were made by hands, on thoſe very accounts : 1. Be- 


cauſe that Experience teſtifieth, that when new Fountains do flow , the 
water ſo flowing out maketh not a certain Channe/ to it ſelf, but doth dilate 
it ſelf through the adjacent Land. And therefore, if that it muſt flow, 
there is need of the help of man to hollow a Channel, 2, It is manifeſt, 
that men have made many Channels : So the Chineſes made a Channel, by 
which watey runeth from the yellow River into another River. 3. Becauſe 
Lakes and Mariſhes do confirm the ſame ; ſuch as are found about the Foun- 
zains of many Rivers that are on a plain; ſuch as are thoſe Lakes or 
Mariſves, from which the Nile, Tanais, Wolga, and others do flow. Which 
Lakes we doubt not, but to be generated” and conſerved from the effuſion of 
water, made round about by the Fountain; and therefore men made a cer- 
tain Channel to defend their Fields from ſich a water , into which Channel the 
water might fall and drain the Lands. The ſame muſt be underſtood of R:- 
vers, whole Springs are on the Mountains. 

Of affinity to this Propoſitzon is this other, viz. Whether that Rzvers, 
which exonerate themſelves into others, or meet together, made that paſſage 
by their motion ; or whether they were brought into them by men which 
made a Chanel? Thelatter ſeemeth more probable, tor the reaſons _— 
alledged. 
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all The ſame muſt be obſerved concerning the branches of Rivers 


and Ci cumduRtions, by which Iſlands are made in the Tarars, Holga, Sc. $0 of iNes mate 


one Arm of the Exphrates formerly paſſing through the Chaidean Mariſhes , in Rivers 


was let out intothe Sea ; afterwards it left its courſe, many Aquedui#s and 
Channels oY by the Natives to water their grounds ; neither doth it 
arrive to the Jea, its mouth being obſtrated, and its water is partly taken 

in the Aquedut#s that are made, and partly averted into the otzer Arm, which 
exonerateth it ſelf into the T;grs.And ſoit ſeemeth to be thie caſe of other Rz- 
vers, Which we now fee do not goforwards into the Sea, but to ſtagnare: It 
is probable, char in times paſt they did exonerate themſelves into the Sea. 


Propoſition IX. 
Why no ſalt Rivers ave found, ſeeing that Salt-ſprings are found in many 


places. 


The reaſon is, becauſe that men have no need of Sa/t-water, and therefore ,,, IR 
make no Channel, by which the watey of the ſalt Fountain may flow , by rea- why no Sale 
ſon that they can have Salt at an eaſter rate : But if that a fit Channel! were Mivenr ue 

epared from thoſe ſalt Springs, we ſhould have ſalt Rivers ; ſuch as are in _ 


h and other places, under the Earth. Neither do we queſtion, but 
that oP Rivers of Jalt-water do flow from their Fountains under the 
Earth. ; 6, | 


| , * ; X; 
The Channels of Rivers, by how mach they are the more near their Foun- 
tains, by ſo much they are the more High ; and by how much they ave the 


more near the Mouths of Rivers, and the Sea, by ſo much ( for the moſt 
part) they are the more depreſſed. 


But in ſome Channels ſome parts more removed from the Þpring, are bigher gyrthermore, 
the 


than that part morenear to the Fountain; either by reaſon of 


Hills and of Channels of 


Valleys , as 1 miy fo fay, in their Channels, or by reaſon of their Whirl. vers 


pools : yer nopartof the Channet is higher than the Fountain. 

The cauſe or reaſon of the Propolition is manifeſt , becauſe that water 
floweth not but from a place more high to a more low, and ſo every part 
of. the Channel ( —_—_ the mouth ot the River ) is lower than the 
Spring : for otherwiſe it would flow back again to the Fowntain. Now that 
the elevation of the Channel doth decreaſe even to the mouth of the Ri- 
ver, that at leaſt is true concerning many parts of the Channel; for be- 
cauſe here and there are found #hiripools in '2 River, places more depreſſed ; 
and on the contrary,ridges and little hiſs ; thence it cometh to pals, that one 
part of the Channel, although more removed from the Springs, is higher 
than the other part of the Channel which is more nigh the Fountain ; and 
yet notwithſtanding the watery floweth from this to that ,. becauſe that quari- 
rity of water floweth into the places depreſſed , that rhe ſwperficies of it be- 
cometh higher than the little hzKocks or ridges, or the vicine patts, which 
being more elevated, lie towards the mouth. And there is fearce any River 
to be found, whaſe Channel hath not theſe inequalities; eſpecnlly in rhe-Nzle 
and Wolga theſe riwges do abound. [Q473 £1) ba itowg': 

And where the water falleth from a higher, place to s more 
of the Channel; if the depretſian be 


the is termed the Catarat? of 
the River, where the River raneth downwards with a great violence. Snch 
Catarats great Rivers have, eſpetially the N:/e. . 


R 2 


—_— —— —_ — 
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- Fot the N:Jein two places of his Channel fallet down between tie Monn- 
t4ins with that noiſe and rapidneſs,; that the Inhabitants, are; teporigd, to! be 
deafned by the ſanie. Wolgdaalſo, a ſmall River in. Meſfvuia (nor:Wolga) 
hath twoCatara#s near Ladog a. | - £92 2112 1 UO 23! 24, 14 

So the Zaire, a River in' Congo, fix miles from theſbbar, hath 4 Catarat?, 
where it falleth from a Mountain : alfo the Rhine at» Belef!da and Sonfſuſia, 
falleth with a great noiſe. But Drainers have obſervedr/that if the-borrom 
of the Channel be depreſled one paſs in 200 paces, it will hatdly be gavigable 
by reaſon of its celerity, Secing therefore that-all great Rivers. ard/Naviga- 
ble, we infer, That the depreſhonof the Chanel is- no griater; than! ont paſs 
or mile in 200 : but particular Cataratts and Whirlpools are excepted. Now 
this depreſſion of one part of the Channel beneath the other part is termed 
Libramentum ; and the depreſſion of the; mauths of the River beneath the 
place of the Fountain is termed, the L:bramentum of the River. 


" 


Propoſition XI, 


Ty (14 | 
Why Rivers have, or acquire a greater Latitude, in vpe part of them , 
than inthe other. 


of the Lati- The cauſes are fourfold ; 1. If that the 6a»4 or fboar be more low in this 

rade of R- part, than in that. 2. If that the Earth ofthe boar be leſs hard and cohe- 
rent, as not being ſufficient to reſiſt the violent acceſs of the River, which 
ſometimes proceedeth from the winds, or plenty of water. 3. If that the 
Channel on that part be leſs profound, or hallowed, or have ridges : And 
4. If that it flow from any Catara# into that part. 


Propoſition, XII. 


The Channels of Rivers become more or leſs depreſſed, ſometimes in thu, and 

ſometimes #11 that part. | \ Tat 

They become leſs deprefled, or elevated, and not fo hollow ; 1. If that 
Ridges be generated. 2. If that the River become more broad on that part. 
J if that ce fhax become leſs ſwift. V 

The depreflion or cavity of the Cannes is: augmented , if that the flux of 
the Rivix 1 more vehement and ſwift, eſpecially from fome Caiara#, or be- 
tween the narrowneſles of the /ſboars ; mare eſpecially, if that the whole bot- 
tom conlift of eart/ leſs coherent. | 


Propoſition. XI. 


Why ſome Revey's run with amore ff t current ,, and others with a more 
ſlow. And why one andthe ſame River & carried with a ſwift turrent 
in one place ,, and: with. a fiow in another, which is obſerved of the 

_ Rhine :3nmany places... / = 


of the motion -* The cauſcs are, 1. The Aitstude of the Spring. 2. The efhon in the 
of Rives. parts-of tlic Chaaned, or bottom efpecialiy' in the mouth, ) for if that the 
_—_ be deprelied one mile Techn, 3 Drainers have _— that 
tnater; is itsly move}; vhao'there'is (great danger m ſazlong : For 
wherethere araCararut#s; there'the Rivers ruſhiwith a nughty Zerren_H and 
therefore Torrents are carried fo furiouſly, becaufe that they from Aown- 
tains. 3, The ſtreightneſs of the-Channel, and profundity joyned: with an 
abundant quantity of water ; as when Rivers paſs between two Mountains or 
procurrent Lands. | 


Rivers 
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River; tatnous for their ſwiſt courſe, are the Tigris, Indas, Danube, Tri, 
Malmiſtra, chat flowtth withſo' great 2 noiſe, that it may be heard « great d+- 
{tance off. | 


Propoſition XIV... 


The mouths of Rivers may be by ſo much the more eaſily obſtructed, by 
how much they are the more broad , and by how much they are the deeper, or 
leſs deprefled, and by how much there is leſs quantity of watery , and the flux 
is lefs iwitt and vehement, For (theſe cauſes' make the River vo be eartied 
with a leflet violence, neither doth. it thruſt forth the Terreſtrial matiergwhich 
is collected in its mouths, but rather ſuffereth it to fink. ', 


Propoſition XV. va 


V ery few Ryvers are carried in a diret? courſe from the Spring to the Out- 
tet, many ſeek divers quarters in their flux, and ſome fow with ma- 
my wih dings, FF 89 


The cauſe ſeemerh partly to be the induſtry of mey , partly. the motion of The courte of 
the water, ly the interpoſttion of 2 ridge or bank in its dire& contle, Rivers from 
Winding Rivers are, 1. K:o de Orellana in Brazilia, making imtumers. vt 
ble windings, fo that its Paſſage or (Channel is reckoned to be above 1x gov 
—_—y when in a direc line tron the ſpring of it. to the mouth are only 700 
miles. | 

2. The River De Madres in Anatolia, which hath bao windings. 

3- The River Toera atifing in S:berica, floweth with ſ6 many curvatures, 
or windings ; and the Ruſſians and Siberians, when they fail in it, carry the 
Boat or ſmall Veſſel andirs lading by /and fromone winding to another , to a- 
void greater expence. 


Propoſition XVI. 


Whether the Lakes, through which ſome Rovers do ſeem to paſs, ( or to 
enter into, and togo out Fw) be cauſed by Rivers? or whether the 
have their peculiar Springs, and augment the water of Rivers? alſo 
whether that a River flowing from a Lake be the ſume with that which 


floweth in! 


As Revers have not ſuch Lakes, but ſome only. Nubia, a River of Afri- ofthe cauce of 
ca, hath five ; the River Niger four'; Rhodanas, the Lake Lemans &c. Lakes, 

Concerning thoſe Lakes we have ſpoken inthe preceding Chapier,vis, that 
« Rivet gomg forth muſt be with that which entereth in : if that 
which goeth forth be greater than that which erttereth in, there.will be pecu- 
tiar Springs in the bottom of the Late, which cauferh- that-Rzvey : but if 
that a leſſer, or at leaſt no greater, h forth, this Late is made and con- 
ſerved by rhe Rzver entering in, the cauſe: or. original of its generation 
was the latitude and cavity, or depreſffion of the Channel ; and a e may 
be made from any River, as we have faid inthe Rong Chapter. 

Although the Rever going forth be fituated almoſt ina diret /ine with the 
River emering in, yet thofe two Rivers ſhall be accounted one Revey, or the 
parts of one River, viz. when that which goeth' forth is greater than that 
which entereth in : for if it be lefler, or no- greater, I think we oughr not to 
_— whether that which goeth for1hibe the fame with that which co- 
mern xy, 


Other 


I22 


The Mouths 
of Rivers 
broader than 
at their 
_ Springs. 


Rivers in their 
courſe carry 


ſuch are 1. ſome in Fapinz 2. In the Iſlands of Le 


T be Compleat Part of Bookl. 
Other Notes or Signs are inſome, 1s the Rhodanxs entercth the Lake Le- 
manus , and again goeth forth,” and yer cxuſerh not that Lake; which is diſco- 


vered, beſides other tokens, from the colour, which this River beareth con- 
trary to the Lake; neither doth the Rhine cauſe any Lake, but is produced and 
conſerved from wateys bubling under the ear#h; yet I do not propoſe theſe as 
undoubted. 


Propoſition XVII, 


Moſt Rivers ave by ſo much the broader, by how much they are neay 10 their 
mouth, or removed from their Spring, and great # their Latitude in 
their Mouths or Outlets. 


The cauſe is, :. Becauſe other Rivers enter into that which exonerateth it 
ſelf into the Sea, and ſo the quantity of water is augmented. 2. Becauſe the 
Channel is leſs depreſſed in the parts nearer the mouth, 3. Becauſe that the 
water is forced back by the wind blowing from the Sea from the mouth to the 
Fountain, which violence is only diſcovered in the near tothe wowth, not 
in thoſe remote and near the Fountain, 4- The See it ſelf, when ſuch a wind 
bloweth, entereth the mouth, and rendereth it more large and broad by ve- 
hement agiration. 

And by ſo much the ouz/ets are larger and broader in great Rivers, by how 
much they are the fewer. Great arc the months or out/ets of the River Ma- 
ragnon in Brazilia ; of St. Laurence in Canada; of the Zaire in Africa; of 
Rio de la Plate in Brazilia : 'for this R:ver is carried into the Sea by an out- 
let of 40 miles, as ſome have obſerved ; or as others, of 2o mi/es on W And 
I ſuppoſe thoſe that write of 40 miles, comprehend the other wowrhs of the 
River together. | Thoſe who have been in Congo, relate that the moxzh of the 
Zaire is 28 miles : and theſe Rivers ſending forth ſuch a large quantity of 
water, overcome and obſcure both the ſalt taſte of the water, and the wot ion 
of the Sea towards the ſhoar, and that unto ro or 12 miles in the Sea. 


is 


Propoſition XVIII. 


The may of Rivers carrieth with it many particles of various Metals , 
Minerals, Sands, of oyly or fat Bodies. 


Some Rivers carry gold, that is ſands mixed with ſome grains of gold, and 
o. not far from Japan; 


rarious things 3, A Riveret called Arroe in Africa, which ſpringeth in Monomotapa from the 


with them. 


toot of the Mountains of the #, in which Mountains there are gol/dew 
Mines ; and it floweth into Magnice, a River in Soffale. 4.In Guiney, where 
the Negroes ſeparate theſe grams from the ſand, and ſell it, or exchange it 
with the Europeans for Toyes or ſlight Commodities. 5. In the Riverets a- 
bout Mexico, grains of gold are alſo gathered up, eſpecially after ſhowers 


of Rain. Which muſt be underſtoodof all thefe Riverets : For except in the 
times of ſhowers, ſcarcely any, or very little, is found, 6. In Peru. 7. In 
Sumatra, 8. InCuba.. 9. In Hiſpaniolaand other adjacent Iſes. 10, In 


Guinna a Province in America, 11. In the Rivers of Caribana great grains 
are foundafter ſhowers. ' 12. Many Rzverets and Springs are found in the Re- 
gions about the Alpes in Germany, eſpecially in the Province of T:ro/, from 
the water of which go/d and ſilver is d, cn—_ nothing of grains 
be conſpicuous inthem, becauſe they carry very ſmall Particles or Atomes. 
The Rh:ne alſo carrieth golden clay in many places, as alſo the Abbs.1n times 
paſt che RT was famous for rowling owe Sand-gold; but at this day 
no ſuch are found in it : neither do TI remember that any River in Europe 1s 


celebrated for ſuch riches. Alſoin Haſſia at this time a ſmall Revey is report- 
ed to be found, in the ſands of which were grains of gold; but I have read 
no Author worthy ef credit concerning it, 


No 
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No 5:/ver Rivers or Riverets arc taken notice of by Writers ,- yet I doubt 
not, but that there as many, or more Rrverets, which carry grains of gold; 
but becauſe they are not ſo cafily diſcovered from the ſand, and no great gain 
can be obtained, therefore it hath not yet been obſerved by any. The ſame 
is alſo the cauſe why we meet with no mention of thoſe Riverers that carry 
grains of Iron, Copper, Tin , except of very few, of which queſtionleſs there 
are a great number, the admirable effects of which being diſcovered, men ad- 
mire and are amazed, and vulgar Phzloſopheys fly tro an occult quality. Let 
us only caſt an eye on that Riverin u 


123 


r Germany, which changeth Tron into 4 firmge B+ 


Copper , as tie Vulgar think ; ſo that if you hang an Tron ſhoe in it, you will 540m"? 


draw it out Copper, But the [ron is not changed into Copper , as is vulgarly 
ſuppoſed, but the grains and particles of Copper and Vitro! that are in this 
River, corrode the Iron by the aſſiſtance of the motion of the water, and the 
particles of the Irou being removed, thoſe of the Coppey ſucceed in their pla- 
ces. This the Modern Thy/ic:ans, that are skilful in Chymiſtry, have learned 
by another experiment. 

Much leſs are the Riverets that are impregnated with many particles of kinds 
of earth and ſalts obſerved : But we ſhall explain in the following Chapter the 
Mineral and Metallick Springs. 

From this admixture of various particles proceedeth the great diverſity of 
waters in Rivers and Wells. The water of ſome, if that you uſe it to boyl 
Meat, maketh it black, (which is a ſign that it is impregnated with [ron ;) 
neither are Peaſe ſo eaſily ſoftned , as when they are boyled in other Water 
which is ſomewhat more fat. Of divers waters the ſame or like Beer can- 
not be made. Now the Abs is of the number of theſe fat ones, as I may ſo 
ſay. The cauſe of this variety is to be ſought from the variety of the Lands, 
through which the River runeth, which are either flony, gravelly, or metal- 
lick. And experience teſtifieth , that Rivers, vin water 1s fat, do run 
through c/ayie Lands, fo all the places that adjoyn to the Abs arc fruit- 


ful, 


Propoſition XIX. 


The waters of moi 


Rivers differ in colour, gravity, and other qua» 
ities. | 


For ſome waters are black, ſome inclining to 6/ack, ſome inclining to red, The waters of 


ſome to white. 
And this diverſity of them is chiefly noted, when that two Rivers do meet ; 


for we may diſcover for many miles thoſe waters where now they exiſt in the 
ſame part of the Channel: From whence alſo 'tis manifeſt, that they differ in 
gravity , when that one rather ſinketh to the bottom of the Channel, than 
the other ; although this is made more manifeſt by the examination by 
weight. 

The water of the Ganges is accounted the moſt wholſome, and the moſt 
ogut, in whatſoever place he is, cauſeth this wa- 
Some will have the 


Moſt 


light ; and the great 
ter to be brought him , of which he only drinketh. 
watey of the Kile to be the moſt fruitful, and the moſt wholſome. 
heavy waters are impregnated with Iroz or Mercury. : 

In great Rivers we muſt have reſpet to the Riverets, of which they 
ire compounded : For the Rhine receiveth many Mineral Riverets; ſo al- 
ſo doth the Danube of Gold, Tron, and Vitriol: and hence bave they their 
quality, although many Fountains have little of them. 


Propoſition 


moſt Rivers 
ate of diffe- 


rent qualities 
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Propoſition XX . 


Some Rivers every year at a ſet Time are ſo augmented, that they overflow 
their Channel, and inundate the adjacent Lands. 


Of the increaſe The moſt famous of thoſe is the Ne, that ſoencreaſeth, that it overſpread- 
and overt" eth all Egypt, except the Hills. In Congo, Angola, Monomotapa , Soffala, 
, " Moſamb:ique, om thole it is known that the Fountains of the Nile are the 
River N14 great Lake Zaire, (or inthe Lake Zazre) which is ſituate in the procurrent 
of Africa, in a middle place between the Eaſtern and Weſtern ſhoar, under 
the tenth degree from the Equator towards the South, as we have faid in the 

former Chapter. 
Near unto this Lake are many ridges of Mountains, which are called the 
Mowntains of the Moon ; ſo that the Lake lieth, as in a Valley, between Mour- 
tains, Now becauſe that theſe places lye from the Equator towards the 
South, therefore the reaſon of the Solary motion requireth that they ſhould 
have Winter whenthat we have Summer : but by reaſon of their ſmall diſtance 
from the Equator,they feel no cold; but inſtead of Syow they have almoſt conti- 
nual Rains two hours before and after Noon.in the Kingdom of Congo;the Clouds 
hardly permitting the ſight of the Sax : with:the ſame Clopds the tops of the 
Mowntains appear as covered; and in theſe Mountainous places rains and 
ſhowers are almoſt continually, which run down like Torrents, and all flow 
together into the Lake Zazre, and from thence into the Channel of the Nz/e, 
Zaire, Cuama, and othersthat ariſe from the ſame Lake , but yet do not a- 
bound with ſo great a quantity ( yet the Zazre.doth overflow every year ) as 
the Nile, becauſe the Channel ot them is more deep; and after a ſhort Trat 
they exonerate themſelves into the Sea : yet all of them encreaſe at the ſame 
Gn » and diſgorge ,themſelves of a great quantity of water into the 

OA. ; 

River Niger. Theſecond River among thoſe that overflow the adjacent Lands at a certain 

time,'is the Nzgey, of no leſs Tra@ than the Nz/e, though not ſo famous. It 

overfloweth at the ſame time that the N;/e doth. 
Thethird River. of the overflowing,Rivers is the Zazre, a River in Congo, 
of which we have ſpoken. Add to this the leſſer Rivers of Congo. es 

ks d: 1aPlate, The fourth is Rio de la Plate, a River in Braſil, which overfloweth the 
adjacent Fje/dsatthe' ſame time with the Ne , as Maiffeus writeth. 

Rivers 'carges The tfth of the overflowing Rivers is the Ganges. 

a" las. The (ixth is the River Indus; theſe two Rivers in .the Plxviat months of 
thoſe Regions, pour: themſelves forth upon.the Lands without their Channels, 
wherethen the Natives dogatherithe water into ſtanding Pools, that in the 
other months of the year, when there is almoſt no Ran, they may thence 
fetch watey ; and'thrs-inundation cauſet!:great fertility.in the Fields. 

The ſeventh comprehendeth many, v2. four or five, which flow from-the 
Lake Chi amyinamederate Channel, and exonerate themſelves into the Gu/ph 
of Bengala, paſſing through'tize Kingdoms of Peru, Sian, and others. That 
which paſſeth through the Country'of S$:a is:called Menav. And at the time 
of the inundation, the Fje/4s and Streets of the Cities are covered with wa- 
ter, 1o that they are forced to-make uſe of Boats toſail from'one houſe to ano- 
tier. And this immdation alſo cauſeth-exceeding fertility. 


River Matos. CR is Macou, a River in Camboja, which overflows in the Summes 
WON DS. 


River Parans, The ninth is the River Parana, which overfloweth after the ſame manner 
as the Vile doth. | 
The tenth in Choromandel a part of India, the Rivers overflow by reaſon 


_ of theplenty of waters that flow from the top of the Mountain Gats in the 
{luvial months, 


River Z4irt. 


The 
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 TheEleventh is the Euphrates, which at ſet-times of the year overfloweth River £uphr a 
Meſopotamia. Ws 

The Twcltth of theſe overflowing Rivers is Sus, a River in Numidia,which river $4. 
overtloweth in the Winter. | 

| have not read of any other Rivers, that I can remember, that do 
overflow in an. Aaniverſary time of the year, although ſome may do it 
in molt years ; to wit, the River Ob:us, and Flavins a River of 
( h1#4. 

There are many Rzvers that overflow without any order, or in a ſet-time, 
yea there is ſcarcely any River of. noted magnitude which overfloweth nor 
iis Banks ſometimes; So it, is evident concerning the A/bs, the Rhine, 
and the like. And but that the capacity of the Channel,and the height of the 
Banks obſtrudted,,, all great Rivers (in an Anniverſary time) would inundate, 
becauſe that moſt of them are much augmented in the Spring ſeaſon. And 
it may ſo happen, that a River that did ufe to overflow, may begin to do it in 
an Anniverſary time , viz.. if that any part of it, by reaſon of ridges or 
ſands, or any other way, become higher, anJ the Coaſts or boars become 
more high : but then men are accuſtomed to raiſe Banks. 

The only cauſe of theſe Inuadations, is the abundancy of Water, which 
in ſome Examples alledged, may proceed peradventure from diſſolved Snow ; 
but.in moſt , from frequent Rains. Yet that is a wonder, that the Indus 
and Ganges ſhould overflow in other Mons, than the adjacent Rivers 
from the Lake Chiama ; but the cauſe of this diverſity, which is obſerved 
here in this Seaſoz, muſt partly be taken from the Anniverſary rains in the 
adjacent places, partly from the Mountains and Rains about the places of the 
Fountains, But we . to avoid prolixity , ſhall ſuperſede to diſcuſs every Ex- 
ample. The River B:bara-in France, near to Pars, ſometimes without 
any Rains, or atleaſt with thoſe that are uſual, ſo ſwelleth , that it cauſeth 
deſolation unto the Suburbs of St.Marcelinus. Now the reaſon why almoſt 
all theſe Inundations make the Lands fruitful, is, becauſe that water 
that inundateth is either Rain or Snow-water; which waters, both by 
reaſon of - their Spirituous levity, and alſo, becauſe of their Sulphureous 
ſubſtance , which they have admixt in the Air. Above all other, Minerals 
are very' prevalent to frudtjfie, and are alſo wholſom. Now that there is 
ſuch a Spirit and Sulphur in Rain-watey, is proved, 

1. From the Worms that are generated in it. 

2, From its cafie putrefatFion. 

. From the very Chymical diſtillation. 

Yer ſome Rzvers by their Inundation, do not make the Earth fertile, but 
rather cauſe ſterility; as Leigeris in France ; when that Sequana maketh 
them fruitfulby its fat water. 


Propoſition XXI. 
To explatn, how Springs or Fountains break forth. 


In the fourth Propoſition we have ſhewed, whence the water ariſeth ofthe break- 
that floweth from Fountains. Now here we demand , by what force that ing forth of 
watey collected in the Earth is thruſt forth , ſeeing that it ſeemeth not Ping and 
pollible to by done without a violent removing of the Zarth : But the cauſes 
are various, which make way for a Spring in any place. 1. If that in any 
plan there be a certain cavity; the water diſtillerh into. that without the 

elpof any other cauſe, when that by creeping it cometh into it, and then in 

coutſe of time, maketh greater paſſages for it ſelf, until that cavity being filled, \ 
it floweth out and maketh a River. The ſame alſo hapneth without a cavity, 
if that the Spring be on the top of a Mcuntain, Alſo for = reaſon 
S requent 
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frequent Springs are found in Woods and ſhady places :' For the Rain-watey . 
moiſtneth the Earth ; and becauſe it is not extracted by the heat of the Sur, 
and an open and free Ar, by degrees it allureth to it felf the hidden water of 
a future Fountain. 2. A way is prepared, and the Earth removed by the 
Spirits, which are admixed with the waters, yet in the Eay15; alſo the ra- 
refaQion of watey in the Earth, by which it requireth the larger place : For 
the Waters, whilſt that yer they are hidden within the-Earth, carry many 
Spirits, Alſo Subterranean fires add not a little to this. 3.Oftentimes Fountains 
are brought to light by ſbowers, for ſhowers do render the Pores of the Earth 
more ample and large, when that they wry with the watery of the hid- 
den Fountain ; and fo this followeth that, by reaſon of the mirual conjinRtion 
and coherency. 4. Sometimes Springs are opened by an Earthquake : fo an 
Earthquake ſent forth the River Ladon. 5. imes they 'are diſcovered 
by the Induſtry of Men, by digging the Ezrth. 6. Many Fountains have 
been diſcovered by Animals, which are wont todig up the Earth with their 
Snouts : ſo a Hog firſt diſcovered the firſt Salt Spring in Lanenbargh ; for when 
he had rooted up the Earth and made a gutrer, the water fpouted our, which 
filling the gutter, the *Hog (according to rheir ceuſtome) lay down in it ; then 
when he aroſe, and that his back was dry, 'fome diſcovered 2 very white co- 
lour on him, which when they had more accurately conterhpſated, they found 
it to be white Sult : then they went to the Spring, and from thence forwards 
many more were ſought and four out ; from 'which the Czty obtaineth almoſt 
all its Yiches and ſplendor : And in Memoriat thereof the was quartered 
and ſmoak-dried, and is kept at this very day im the Palace of Zunenburgh to 
be ſeen. 


Propofition XXII. 
A place being given in the Earth, to enquire, whether a Spring or Well may 


be made init. 


See Vitreuius, See Vitruvius inthe Eighth Book of his ArchiteFere, Chap. r, 'At this day 

Lib.s.Cap.1- we perform the ſame by digging up the Earth oftentimes to a great h; 
and for the moſt part veins or heads of Springs or Wells, or the Wells and 
Springs themſelves are found. 


Propoſition XXII. 
A place being given, to make a Spring or Well in it, if that it be poſſible to 


be made. 


Sce Witruvixs, We Will alledge the words of Vitruviss, as being a man excellently skilled 
Cap. 7. in theſe affairs, ſeeing that we never uſed our ſelves to this kind of Exerciſe. 
In his Seventh Chapter thus he fpeaketh, © Reaſon muſt not be contemned 
* in digging of Wells, but the natural reaſons of things are to be conſidered 
**with ſharpneſs of wit and great prudence,by reaſon that the Earth hath many 
* and various m_ within it ; for it is compounded, as other things, of four 
* Principles, and the firſt is Terrene, and hath from the humidity of the 
* water Fountains ; alſo heats, whence pou Sulphur, Alom, Bitumen, and 
<< groſs Spirits of Ar, which being thick, when by the fiſtulous intervenings 
* of the Earth they come to the place where the Well is dug, and find men 
< digging, by their natural vapour they _ up the Animal ſpirits of thoſe 
* that work, at their Noſtrils: fo that thoſe that fly not quickly away, are 
* there choaked. Now to avoid «this, we muſt thus a&; Let a Candle be 
* lighted and let down, and if that it continueth burning, you may deſcend 
* without danger ; butif that the light be extinguiſhed by the force of the 
« Vapors ; then let A:ftuarzes be dug on the right and left hand,near the Wel/, 
* ſoas by the No#Frzls the Spirits will be diſſipated. When thoſe are ſo expli- 


* cated, and that you are come to the water, let the Atructure be ſo fenced, that 


**the 
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© the veins be not ſtopped : But it that the places ſhould prove hard, or 
*« that the verns ſhall not be altogether at the bottom, then aſliltance mult 
« be taken from the coverings 'ot P/aſter-wworks. Now this mult be ob- 
« ſerved in Pla#tey-work, that the rougheſt and pureſt $4 be gotten, that 
« the Cement be broken with a Hznt, that the moſt vehement C/.114 be mixed 
+ with the Mortar; fo that five parts of $.zn4 anſwer to two of Ch4/4 or 
« Lime : Let the Cement be added to the Mortar ; of it,let the Walls in tlie de- 
*« preſled trench, unto the meaſure of the future altitude be ſpaged, the Bars 
« being made of Iron. The Walls being plaiſtered, let that which is Earthy 
« in the midlt, be evacuated to the lower meafure or libration of the Wall: : 
©« and the bottom being levelled, letrhe Pavement be plaifiered with the ſame 
&* Mortar, unto the thickneſs that is appointed, Now thele places , it tlicy 
* ſhall be made double, or treble, that they may be tranſmutated by the per- 
<* colations of the <vwatey, will make the uſe of it far more wholſom ; for tle 
*« Mud; when that it hath found a place to ſink.in, the water becometh more 
« clear, and will keep its taſt without any ſceat ; it not, you mult of necellity 
*« 24d Salt, and extenuate it. 


Propoſition XXIV. 
To prove, whether the Water of a Spring be wwholſom. 


Concerning this, /##rwvins thus writeth ; © Their probations muſt be thus of Sp-i-s 


©* looked after : If that they flow and be open betore that they begin to be 


« drawn, look on them and obſerve of what membrature thev are ; what whowm. 


« Inhabitants dwell about thoſe Fountazns, whether they be of tirong Bedics, 4** 
<* of good colours, not lame , blear or ſore-eyed; it to, the Waters are very 
« excellent. Alſo, if-that anew Spreng be dug, and the water be put into a 
« Corinthian Veſſel, or any other kind made of Braſs; and it it cauſetli ng 
« ſtain, it is then moſt excellent water. Alſo; if that t:iat water be cated, 
* and afterwards ſetled and poured forth, and that no Sand or Mud be found in 
« the bottom, that Water is alſo very, good. Alſo, if that Roots put in that 
* water be quickly boiled, they ſhew the water to be good and wholſom. Alto 
* that the water in the Fountarn be clear. ahd pellucid, if that no Moſs or 
* Reeds grow about it : Or if that the place be not detiled with any filth , but 
& a pure ſhew. Theſe ſigns ſhew it to be tenuous and very wholſom. 


Propoſition XXV. 


A place being 'geven, to make an apparent Fountain in it, if that it be 
poſſible. | 


' That is termed an apparentSpring,as we have thewed in the th Propoſition, See Progofi 


where the water ſpouteth out, being ſent from a more high place through a 92 V- 
Subterraneous "= Now ſuch a Spr:1g may be made, if. that any Lake, 
River, or Fountatn be in the adjacent Los Vit, a Pipe or Channel mult be 
madeunder the Earth, 'from the given place to the adjacent Lake or Rzver, 
through which the water may flow to the given place, as we ſhall thew in the 
following Propoſition. | 


Propoſition KXVL, - 
To bring a River, from a given Fountain or River to the place given. 


If that the Fowntainor River given be higher than the place given,the work 
will be eaſy : Now this is found out by Geodetical or Surveying Inſtruments: ; 
and the operation it ſelf is termed or ſaid to waſh the places , for the /e.14:ag ot 
the watey;and the difference between the Altitude of the Fountazn and the place 


given,is termed the Lebramentum of the River to be /ead. Therefore a (mes 
g | S 2 mul 
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muſt be dug from the Fountain or River unto the you given, the Libra- 
ment of which muſt be greater or leſſer, as we will have the River to be 
ſwifter or flower : For the Problem is undeterminated for the moſt part in 
AqueduFs , that the celerity of the flux may be moderate. It is thus ob- 
ſerved , that in the Long:izde of a Channel of two hundred foot, the de- 
preſſion is no leſs than half a foot, (for otherwiſe the water will not flow, 
or elſe it will overflow : Vitryv:us in one hundred foot requireth no leis de- 
prefſion than half a foox,) neither ought it to be greater than an whole toot, 
or at moſt a foot and a half (otherwiſe it will flow with an over violent and 
quick courſe.) But if that the Fountain be not higher in the given place, 
there will be need of Inſtruments; concerning which you mult conſuk'A{e- 
chanicks, as alfo concerning many other things, which are to be conlideredin 
this Aﬀair, By this Problem alſo is made a-conjunQtion of two Rivers, when 
that a Channel is drawn from 6ne River into another, that a Navigation may 
be made from one into another ;'#s from Duina into the-next River ; from 
Tanais into Wolga ; from the River Flamus, in China, into Nanchina: 


Propoſitioa X XVH. 


Some Rivers are noted and famous for long Tratts , ſome for Latitude, 
ſome for quickneſs of Courſe , ſome for the peculiar properties of the 
Waters that they carry ; ſome for one or t<20 of theſe cauſes. 


Rivers areno- The truth of the Propoſition needeth no probation. I will only reckon up 

a here thoſe Rivers which are the biggeſt of all, viz. thoſe of a long trac, 
which alſo are famous for Latitude : fuch only are ſixteen in the whole Earth, 
as yet known, viz. the Nite, Ob, Feniſcea, Orellana, Rio del Plata, Parana, 
Maragnon, Omarranna, Ganges, Danube, Canada: or St. Laurence, Niger, 
Nubia, Wolga, Fanſu, and lawns. 

After thoſe, theſe following ate 'famous for: the breadth of their Channel, 
but not for the length of their Courſe, and which are about twenty in num- 
ber, v1. the Indus, Zaire, Cuama ; the Rivers from the' Lake Ch:amay, Eu- 
phrates, Tanais, Petzora, Pefida, Tabat, Triiis, Santa Eſprit, Amana, Mag- 
_— Tulian, St, Jaques , Rhene , Albis, Moſa, Boryſthenes , and Tot ou- 
teack. 

We ſhall only here contemplate the courſes of the tex greater Rivers, leav- 
ing the more accurate explication of them, and the other Rivers , to Special 


my . 

1. Nitus, Niger, Ganges, run almoſt a ſtrait courſe ; the: reſt have many, 
and thoſe vaſt Curvatures, The Spring of the Nz/e is placed in the Lake 
Zaire inthe South Jatitude of 10 degrees ; its mouth Canobus is in the North 
Latitude of Eh degrees ; it floweth the South to the North : -in ſome 
places it ſendeth forth it ſelf in a broad ſpace, in other places it is very nar- 
row : :it hath two CataratFs ; its trac or Longitude is about 630 German 
miles, or 2520 Italian miles, for. which' may be ſet down 3000 by reaſon 
« the windiugs i it overfloweth every year, as I have ewhers treated 
of. 

2. Niger, a Riverin Africa, whoſe Fountain or Spring is in the 111h de- 
gree of North Iatitude from the Lake, Some write, that it is derived from 
the Nite by a Subterranean paſſage : the gn of it is, that it overflowerh 
every yu at the ſame time as the Nz/e doth. One of its Mouths is in the 
ſame ſegree of Latitude in which the Spring is ; but it is more removed from 
the A*quator than 15 degrees of Latitude; it floweth from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt, In ſome proces it hideth it ſelf under the Earth, and again emergeth. 
Irs tract is about 600 German miles; but it wilt be leſſer, if that you wholly 
_— its great and noted bendings; and lazger, if thac:all ſhould be rec- 

Oned, s nt 
3. Ganges, 


3.Ganges in Aſca ; its moſt remote Fountain is placed in the North Latitude The River 
of 43 degrees in Tartaria, but ſome bring it back to 33 degrees ; its Mouth is ©*"" 
in the Latitude of 22 degrees : it floweti from North to South. Its courſe is 

about 300 German miles : it overfloweth eyery year. 

4. Obalſo in Aſa, very great, andevery where broad ; its Spring is placed 71. gc 05, 
in the 43 degree of -Narth latitude in the Monn;ains of Turtarii, near the 
Stone-Tower, Its Mouth is in the 69 degree of Latitude ; its tract is about 
400 German mules, omitting its windings. It divaricaterh it ſelf into rwo 
Arms in Sueria, or rather lendeth forth a branch from its ſelf, which having 
finiſhed 2 crooked paſſage, returneth into its ſelf and fo formeth an 17nd, in 
which there is 2. City, bu.lt by the Muſcovites and Siberigns, called For- 

oet. _ 
; 5. Jeniſcea, another River in Az, heretofore unknown to Geographers, T'* River 
but obſerved by the Moſcovites. It is found to be greater than the Os, from 7 © 
which it is diſtant tex weeks voyage towards Tartaria ; at the Oriental (ar 
of which a ridge of Mountains are extended in a long tract : on the Occ:4en- 
tal ſhoar inhabit a People called Tinge/ſi, Every year in the Spring it over- 
ftloweth the ſpace of 70 miles towards the ot 5 lands, at which time the 
Ting eſs betake themſelves with their Cattle Houſboldſtuff into the Moun:- 
tains, on the Eaſtern ſboar. Its Fonnt ain and Owtlets are unknown ; its tract 
is ſuppoſed to be no leſſer than that of the 05. 

6. Pefida, removed ſome days Journey towards the Eaſt from Jeniſce : The Rivet 
its Oriental ſhoar is thought to touch on China, and the Kingdom of Cathay : 74: 
its Fountain and Quilets are unknown. It is none of the number of the grear 
Rzvers ; but I have briefly touched on it, becauſe that no Geographers have 
hitherto made mention of it ; as alſo of the River Jeniſcea and Trtiis, 

7. Owellana, in America, (1o called from Francis Orell:) is accounted 4- The River 
monegſt the gremeſt Rivers of the Earth. Its Fountazrn is in the Kingdom of 9 #441 
Perw, in the Province of Quzto, in the South latitude of 72 degrees, (but this 
is not altogether certzin ; its Mouth is fifteen miles, in Latitude two degrees 
Southerly. Its tract is ſaid tobe 1500 Spaniſh miles , by reaſon of its great 
number of 4endings, when that in truth it extendeth not 700. Orhers con- 
found with it, or make the River Maragnon to be a branch of it. Itis in 
ſome places four or five Leagues broad ; bur it receiveth not its water ſo much 
from a Spreng, as from Rains falling on the Mountauinous parts of Peru; lo 
that in the dry mouths of thoſe Mountains it carrieth little water. And in- 
deed the Moderns domuch detra@Q from its magnitude. . 

8. Riode la Plata, in Brafilia; its Fountain is in the Mountains of Peru : Ris 4 11 015 
Its Mouth is in the South /atitude of 37 degrees, and that is faid to be about *< 
twenty. miles; but when it overfloweth it hath many Oxtlets, which ſome 
account for one ; at that time it carrieth not much watery. The Natives call 
it Paramaguaſs, that's, a water like the Sea, as ſome obſerve. 

9. Omaranna alſo, a River in Braſilia, flowing from the Mountains of The river 
Pera.in a long trat. Theſe three great Rivers in Bra/{lia, viz. Orellana, Rio Onaranna. 
de la Plata, and Omoranna, meet ſomewhere in ſome Lakes in the Medter- 
rauean places of Braſilia ; and emorge again, being disjoyned. 

10. and laſtly, Canada or St, Laurence, in America Septentrionals : its The River 
Spring is in the Lake called des Iroquis. Its large Mouth is in the 50th degree © 
of North latitude, and its tradt is no lefſer than 600 German miles, 


Propoſition XX VIII. 
Whirlpools are found in the Channels of ſome Rivers. 
Sa in the River Sommona, between Amiens and Abbeville, in Picardy in 
France, is a ſecret Whirpool, into which the waters ruſh with ſuch violence, 
that their ſound may be for ſome mules. 


Propoſition 


Sca-warer 


more heavy 
than River- 


water. 


No Water 1s 
pure, but hath 
admixcd par- 
r:cles. 


T be Compleat Part of 


Propoſition XXIX. 


Book I. 


River-wattey 3s more light thin Sea-water. 


The cauſe is caſily known, to wit, Jea-water carrieth much Salt in 
it, | 
Thence it hapneth, that many things fink to the bottom in Rzveys, whichfloat 
on the Sea ; which frequently is ſeenin Ships heavy laden, that are raiſed 

in the Sea higher than when in R/veys. Now various is the rtion be- 
rwixt theſe waters, becauſe that the Sea-wwatey is not every whereof the 
ſame gravity, nor the water of divers Rzvers ; but yet the proportion is about 
46 to 45, ſo that 46 ounces of Rivey-water do equally ponderate 45 of 
Jea-water. 
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CHAP. XVIL 
Of Mineral Waters, Baths, and Spaws. 


Becauſe that there arc many kinds of liquid Bodies, or Waters, 
the peculiar propertics of which men do adnure at ; therefore 
Geographers are wont to treat of them: ' But all of them: huherto, 
cxccpta bare recital of thett Names; and a reckoriing up of ſome 
wonderful Fountains, or Springs, have added nothing to ſolid 
knowledge. But we ſhall treat morc clearly of them, and that 
witha declaration of their cauſes. + it 3881 43 


Propoſition I. 


No Water « pure and Elementary , but. containeth or hath admixed'par- 
ticles, ſuch as are found in. Terreſtrial Bodies : Theſe particles art not 
only Earth, but, alſo they are various ; as Oyls, Spirits, and the te. 

at is termed. Mineral-water, which containeth [ſo many, or ſuch par- 
ticles of a different nature fromthe Water, ſo that from them it gain- 
eth, or hath notable qualities, which we diſcover by ſenſe, or the proper- 

ties are notable by ſenſe. | v3 = 
He truth of the Tropofit;on is manifeſt by Experience , and 1s. proved 
both from the differences of tafts, and from d:ſi:Bation: and all Naty- 
raliſts agree, that ſimple or pure watey, as. the other Elements ſe rated 
from others, do not exiſt in nature, The cauſe is, the various and : perpetual 
agitation of the particles ; but in Waters, that 1 may lay ſomewhat 'm' par- 
ticular concerning our matter in hand, by the cauſe of admixtion' of Hetero- 
geneous, they receive Spiritual particles. The Rain, and the Ar it ſelf, 
rouching the of divers partzicles ; therefore all waters, have ad- 
mixed particles of another nature ; or there is not the hke quantity in all of 
them.Into the Rhine indeed, the Danube and Albi, andint NM great Rivers, 
other Rzverets do flow in, impregnated with innumer articles,and in ſuch 
rin 4 that they are evident to the ſenſes : but becauſe, befides thefe, many 
other Rzverets do flow into them, not impregnated with 6 reat a quantity ot 
Heterogeneons particles as are diſcoverable' to the eyes; and becauſe that the 
greateſt part of the water that they carry,conſiſts of Rain and Arr,therefore alſo 
12 theſe greater Rivers,thoſe Heterogeneous particles arc not caſily I, 
ut 
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but muſt be ſeparated from them by Arr, if that'any one will have them gif. 
covered to. the ſenſe. But we ſhalt eſpecially caft them Mineral waters; 
which have ſome notable property beyond the corhmon wattys ; that is, hat 
containg ſuch an admixture of Heterggeous particles, that thence pofſefs'a by 
table and ſenſible quality. _ oY TITha 57 179 ON 
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Mineral Water's ave of three kinds. = 
| 13 O15 int 


. : f 
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(we want an a ter word, \ others. ititual, others Of Mineral 
Spiritual. I $56 thofe Corporeal Mineral waters which wn 
contain folid d particles of Minerals ; ſo that theſe Re Ne 

and ſcparated by t ch Theſe Corporeal Botres are twofold; forme atr! 

thoſe pax(icles of Minerals of 4 very great Magnirud that without" 
trouble, ar yery little at the Jeaſt, they maybe Ad it he water, aid to 
ſpeak properly, they are not commixed waters. ' Such are thofe of whicfi'we 
have ſpoken in the tormer Chapter MShecaufe chat.the grams of Gold, Steyr, 
and the like, are contained in Lg) waters z therefore" they - termed "Gold 

and uogrbearing Rivers: buttheſe waters in property of Specch, are not 

to be termed Mangr tb AY Fn 2 wn have not theſe particles TI x 
with. but free ; neither do they recive q2ny ty 'or quality from 
them : Yet becauſe that men alfo admire ſuch* R/ une the ARE 
them hath great affinity with the gnodation of Mineral waters, properly fo 
termed; therefore. .I comprehendyhem under che general appe Irich) of -M:- 

wihy;) ers. Ritummous Fountains, and the like, may be reduced under 

this 7 | x 6 | 4 ' v$ wi oe. 

But thoſe are termed more properly Corporeat Mineral waters, which Corporeal 
conrain indeed folid pgrizcles of Monert ; Bi Ho lefle, fmall, and altogether Mincralwarers 
commuxed, that they are not preſently diſcovered by the ght » bur either by 
Art, ox a long trad of time, @bſidin and. concrea(ſing, and are reduced into 4 
ſcofible quantity ; as are ſalt Springs, fulphureons Fountains , and ſuch like ; 
and Chymical waters, in whnch Mettalts are diffolved. * 

Spirituous waters are thoſe, that contain only a volatile Spirit, ſuch as is Spirirous wa- 
found in Minerals ; bit no fixed particles, and therefore none can be elicitated ©* 
from them apparent to the ſight. ' 

Theſe are termed Corporeat and Spirituous waters together by me, which 
have both fixed or folid, and volatile or Sp:ir:tnous particles of Minerals 
in them, We ſhall aledge Examples of rhe Sprries of them in the following 
Propoſitions. 


k 
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Propofition TI: 
To exptain, how Mynerat Watess are generated, 


1. If that Waters be carried by 'a violent torrent or courſe through S$u4- of the gene- 
terraneous paſſages, jn which MittaBiet Earth and Minerals are lefsthiek ; __ y 
jt is manifeſt, that the twatey may take and” carry away from theſe with tt | 
grains'ot thoſe Mineral waters © this therefbre is the generztion of Corporea/ 

Mineral qpaters, that carry grajns, | 4 $nk 

2.1f that the Minerals be imperfec,or leſs denfſe;as Vitriol, Sulphur and the 
like : or alſo the Sa/ts,which of theig own pature are eaſily united to the waters, 
if that theWaters orRzverets be carried throug theſe Earth(Cwithour Channel 
or Aqueduf?, as we have explained in vhe #tion-of Fowntains) the water 
cometh to the Fountain; this w.ll haye the Atoms of theſe M:inerg/s ad- 
mixed, and it will be a Coyporeal Mineral water of a ſubtile corjunRtion ,'3c- 
cording tothe Atoms. Now whether that the watey can-unite the Afoms of 
Mettals after this manner to it ſelf, is queftione@,' becauſe that they are bard 


and foljd, neither are they eaſily united to the water. I ſuppoſe it poſlible 
tro 
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to be done , but not by fimple water, but by a ſalt vitr;o/ated water, which 
is like unto the Aqua fortrs of the Chymifts: For as theſe waters of Aqua 


fortrs diſſolve Metals into Aromes, and intimately unite them to themſelves, 


ſo.that they ſink not to the bottom, unleſs that they be ſeparated by Arr : $5 
alſo if that ſuch waters be carried through metallary earth,they are able todiſ- 
ſolve the metallick particles , and unite them to themſelves. After” this 


mode is the generation of mineral corporeat waters of the ſecond Claſſis 


explained. . 

r In the bowels of the earth, before that Metals arc generated, vapors 
and fumes are condenſed unto the extant Angles of the Rocks unto which they 
adhere ; and fbri\ they meet together in a ſoft ſubſtance , and at length they are 
condenſed : therefore if that the waters are carried of glide t h the 
nated by them, 


earth where ſuch vapours are; and are raiſed, they are imp! 
an nerals , after 


and.ſa ſpiritvous mineral waters are made. But impertei 

noth, ,.cauſe mineral waters of their own narare, v2. ſe that 
being heatcd by their ownor ſubterraneous heat,they ſend forth ſprrits and va- 
pours , as Salt, Sulphur, Vitriol, Coals, 'and ſuch like * and ſuch fumer and 
exhalations are continually made in placegpt ſuch M:neyats, through which 
if that the water glide, it is impregnat ith the ſpryir. There are fome 
that ſuppoſe thele /pirituons waters may be generated only by being carried 
through the wetallick earths, or by a continual ſtay upon them, or in their 
Mines : but it is certain by experience, that, the waters receive no quality 
from the Metals and Mznerals , if that they ſhould lye 100 years immerſed 
io them : therefore laying alide this opinion, we affirm that thoſe wateys are 
generated, or [pir:t received, from, tirſt, the ſeed of Metals, as I may fo fay, 
or their Primordia ; or ſecondly, we may fay, that thoſe waters are now im- 
pregnated by other ſubtile Spzr:ts of Vitscol or Salt, by the benefit of 

hich a _Sprr:t is extracted from the hard Metals : But I attribute the 


W 
-- leſs, to this cauſe or mode gf generation, becauſe here ariſeth a queſtion 


again concerning . the genefation of the ſpirituous water of Mineral, V:- 
and belt OG f 

4-; From theſe together, it is evident how mineral waters , that are both 
torporeal and ſp1rituous are generated. 


Propoſition IV. 


| : | 
There are innutnerable kinds of mineral waters , according to the variety 
and diverſity of the particles which they contain of divers Mine- 


rals, 


In the precedent Propoſition, we have explained, how that mineral waters 
may receive thoſe particles (from which their admirable qualities do ariſe ) 
from Minerals or Foſſils. Now becauſe that there are various ſorts of M:- 
nerals , thence it cometh, to paſs that the mineral waters are various and dif- 
terent in their qualities ; yea, they are almoſt infinite : For neither only arc 
everyone of theſe. waters impregnated by one kind of mineral, but together 
many of many.; wherefore mveral waters will either be fimple or mixed , 
andthe mixed will have ſomething either from three or four, or from many 
Foſſils or Minerals, © | 


F Thence «: are: Metallick waters, viz, of Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, 
"HOIST Bos” 


3: Butuminagk watevs, Swphureons, Antimonial, of Coals , and of Am- 


4- ,The waters of the E - Viz. Lime-* f: 
Marble, Alabafter e Earth and Stones, viz. Lime-waters, Chal call 


5+ Mercarial waters, andthe like. 


* Theſe 
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Theſe denominations, or kinds of <.zters, are to be underſtood according Sce Propo- 


tothe triple mode , by which in the ſecond Propa/ition we ſaid, that Mineral "* 'f 


waters were, I. Some Corporeal, and cven manifeſt tothe ſenſe ; or Corporeal 
by a ſubtile and accurate commixion. 2.That others were Sp/rituous. 3.That 
others were Corporeal, and alſo Sp:r:ituows. Theſe differences muſt be ap- 
plied to _ kind of Mineral-water, viz. (todemonſtrate by one or ano- 
ther Example ) Gold-waters arc, 1. Corporeal, which carry grains of Gold 
of that magnitude, that with little trouble rhey are diſcernable to the ſenſe, 
neither have they any accurate coherencies admixed unto them. 2 Corporeal 
waters, which poſſeſs very ſmall part:cles of Gold, and indeed very cloſely 
connexed to the water ; ſuch waters I ſuppoſe to Be. Although the nature of 
Gold be ſuch, that the leaſt grains in the water fink to the bottom, yet that ſuch 
may be, is manifeſt from the Aqua Regia of the Chymiſts, in which Gold is 
diflolved into Aroms.But this AquaRegia is not ſimple;therefore neither do thoſe 
waters, that are found in nature to have Atoms of Gold admixed, want other 
particles of Minerals. j Spiritual Golden-waters, whieh conceive I ty 
and vapour in the Earth, from whence Gold's wont to be generated. 4.Go/den 


Corporeal-waters, and alſo Spiritual, which poſſeſs both Atoms of Gold, and 
a vapour generating Gold. 


After the ſame manner the Readers muſt apply this fourfold difference unto 4 fourfold 


every kind of Mineral waters, both ſimple and admixed, (whence innume- 9 
rable kinds do exiſt ; for either the bodzes of the Minerals, or the Spirits, or wn. 
the body of one with the ſpirit of. another, are conjoyned in the water :) fo 
Leaden-waters are fourfold, vis. 1. Frag Corporeal. 2. Corporeal, 
of a ſubtile rpixture. 3. Infeed with a Spirit of Lead: and 4. Impregnated 
both with the Spirit and Atoms of Lead. So thoſe four divers participations 
of Minerals are to be applied to V:triol, Sulphureous, and Mercurial waters, 
and the like ; and more eſpecially to theſe, to wit, to Salt, Vitriolate, and 
Sulphureous, becauſe in theſe,Nature it ſelf doth exhibit this fourfold variety. 
I doubt whether that Corporeal waters of a mixed ſubtilty do exiſt. Spiri- 
tous Metallick waters are very rare; but Sulphureous and Salt waters are 
frequent. But the Corporeal and Spirituous, becauſe theſe forts of Metals 
are both found in many places of the Earth, and alſo in a greater quantity, 
and eafily ſuffer their particles to be gnawed off; they ſend out alſo frequent- 
ly, a fume and vapour. We will explain by one Example this fourfold variety 
of participation, and that in Go/d; 1. In the preceding Chapter and the /ix- 
teenth Propoſition, we have enumerated thoſe R:iverets which carry grazns of 
Gold, and with this Treaſury make glad the Natives ; ſuch are many in the 
Earldom of Tyrol, and the places adjacent : and we have ſaid that the Rhzne 
it ſelf, A/b:s, Danube, and moſt great Rivers in ſome places carry grains of 
Gold (as alſo of other Metals and Minerals ;) by reaſori. that they receive 
Golden, or Gold-bearing Riverets. The Rhine carrieth grains of Gold 
commixed with Clay and Sand in many places ; but eſpecially at theſe, 1.Near 
Curia in Rhetia; 2, At Meinfield; 3. At Eglinſan ; 4, At Secningham ; 
5. At the Town Aueſt, not far from Baſil; 6. At Norinburgh ; 7.At Wormes ; 
8. At Seltz; 9g, At Mentz; 10. At Bacheract; 11, At Bononia,and the like. 
The Reader may ſee thoſe Gol/d-bearing Riverets which the Rh:ne receiveth 
in Thurnhuſerus, as alſo thoſe that the Danube and Albis do receive. In 
the watey of this, viz, the A1bs, are found I grains of Gold: 1.At Leutmerit= 
in Bohemia; 2. At Puru; 3. AtDreſdain Miſnia; 4. At Torga; 5. At Mag- 
deburgh; 6. At the Tower of Lunenburgh , fifteen miles from Hamburgh. 
Concerning the Gold-bearing Riverets conſult the forecited Book of Thurn- 
huſerus ; where alſo you may ſee thoſe that carry other Mettals and Mine- 
rals, 

Theſe H":ters are therefore the Corporer! Golden-waters of the firſt mode, 
vis. thoſe that carry grazns of Gold; which leſs properly are termed Mineral 
or Golden, becauſe the Goldem-grains are not permixed with the water, but 
are carried down by the rapid Current of the water ; and the waters them- 
ſelves are ſimple or uncompounded. 2, Golden Corporeal-waters of a ſubrile 

| commuixion, 
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commixtion,to wit, the Atoms of whoſe waters are mixed with the Atoms of 
the Gold; as we liave ſaid of the Aqua Regiaof the Chymiſts, which diſlol- 
veth the Go/4, and uniterh it to it ſelf by Aroms. And now,becauſe there may 
be like waters, which whether they be carried through Golden-lands or 
Mines, may goa off and diſſolve ſome Gol/den- Atoms of it with Earthly 
ones; ſuch Golden-waters many Rziverets ſeem to be, which Thurnhuſerus 
writeth to participate of Go/4, and reckoneth them up in the deſcription of 
the Danube, Rhine, and other great Rrvers. 

3. The Golden Spirituous-waters are very few, and ſome of thoſe are 
they peradventure , which Thurnhuſerus enumerateth. Now ſuch waters 
are leis noted or ſenſible, becauſe Go/den-Earth and Mines are very rare, and 
that in a ſmall quantity : Moreover where the M:nes are, a quantity of other 
Minerals are alſo together with the Gold, whence the watery receiveth many 
more Spirits, Yet ſome Rzverets in the high Alpes of Bohemia, are ſaid to 
participate of theſe Golden-Spririts ; alſo in Sileſia, and the Mountain that 
they call Fitchtelberg. The Pepper-Baths, in the Biſhoprick of Curia, are be- 
lieved to be impregnated with ſuch a Jp:rzt ; but by reaſon of the admixture 
of other Minerals in greater quantity, the waters receive a leſs fenſible qua- 
lity from it. 

4. Golden-waters, which —_ both Atoms of Gold and Spirit, are ſome 
of the Riverets mentioned by Thurnhuſerus. 

We will add the Example of Sa/t-waters : 

1. Salt Corporeal-waters, vis. which carry the more groſs particles of 
Salt, and not accurately mixed ; they are many, and fullciently known to 
any perſon , as certain Jprings of which Salt is made : Hitherto apper- 
y moe the Sea-water , if that it be made more groſs by the heat of the 

re. 
2. Salt Corporeal ſubtile-waters, which contain the Salt reduced into 
little particles ; they are thoſe, which when they are moſt Sa/r, yet withal 
they are very pellucid and ſubtile,as many ſa/t Springs and tenuous Sea-water ; 
although that there be great difference 1n this ſubtile commixtion : Hitherto 
appertaineth the T/rinot all Animals. 

3. Salt Spirituous-waters, which contain not the particles of Salt, but 
the ſpirit of Salt : they are ſuch , that if you ſhould boyl many Veſſels of 
them, yet notwithſtanding you ſhould receive no Ja/i.Not a few of theſe are in 
Germany, and elſewhere ; but they are rarely found ſimple. 

+ Salt Corporeal, and Spirituous-waters , which have particles of Salt 
and Spiret. | 

Almoſt all the Corporeal have alſo ſome portion of Saline ſpirit , but moſt 
of them very little : So,near the City Sa/tzinga, not far from the Rhine, rhe 
Fountains are ſalt ; the water of which, though more ſa/: than other wa- 
ters, yet it affordeth leſs Sa/t, becauſe its ſharp and ſalt ſapor is ſharpned by 


2 ſpirit or volatile Salt, that flyeth away in the boy/ing. Hence it is manite 


how this fourfold difference of participation is to be applied unto every ſort of 


ey tag waters, viz. Vitriolate-waters, Alom-waters, Lead-waters, and 
the like. 


Propoſition V. 
To reckou up the noted differences of Mineral Waters. 


In the foregoing Propoſitions we have explained the true kinds and diffe- 
rences of Mineral waters, taken from the very eſſence of them, viz. from 
the particles of the Mzzerals which they carry, or by which they are impreg- 
nated ; but thoſe differences, becauſe they / i ſo ſtrike the ſenſes ; and 
moreover, by reaſon of the various mixture of Minerals, communicate va- 
rious properties to the water, wherefore they are leſs vulgarly known ; tor 
rhe denomination of all Bodzes ariſeth from manifeſt qualities on the Senſe, as 
alſo doth the celebrity of waters amongſt men. The explication and cauſe of 
which 
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which apert qualities and properties muſt be ſought from the inmoſt compo- 
ſition of things. Therefore the noted and famous differences or ſpecies of 
Liquors flowing from the Earth, and alſo known to the Vulgar ſort of men, 
are theſe ten; to wit, 1. Sowr-waters : 2. Bitter : 3, Hot : 4, very Cold: 
5. Oily and Fat : 6. Poyſonous : 7. Coloured : 8, Ebulliem : 9. Water that 
converts leſs hard into harder, or after any other mode, changing any Bodies 
caſt in or ſtained with them: 10. Sa/t-waters : And in the 11th place we may 
add thoſe, which arc endowed with any other wonderful property. Unto 
theſe Claſſes, thoſe that are ſtudious in theſe things may reduce all Waters, 
which are found deſcribed in Authors. We ſhall only in brief ſhew their gene- 
ration and differences, and alledge ſome Examples. 


Propoſition VI. 


To explainthe cauſe or generation , difference or kinds of Acid or Swwy 
Waters. 
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Great -is. the celebrity of Acid waters or Springs; they commonly call of sowi 
them Spaws. Warers. 


r, They ariſe from the admixture of a Sp:rit of Vitriol, Salt, and Alom ; 
which Mynerals, being partly ſumple, and partly more or leſs admixed with 
other Minerals, are found in the cavities of the Earth, eſpecially in Tron, 
We prove this to be the trne cauſe of Acidula's and Spaws : 1, By reaſon 
that almoſt every where, where ſuch Acid waters break out, Mines of Vitriol, 
Salt, and Alom, are found. 2. Becauſe the Spirits of Vitrio! and Salt, are 
Acid, as alſoſome Spirits of Sulphay ; as is evident from Chymiſtry. 3. Be- 
cauſe that from theſe kind of Acid waters, no Acid body, but Spirits, is 
ſeparated, which are altogether like unto the Spirits of Vitriol and Sr. 

+ 2. Great is the quantity of Acid waters or _ in divers Regions, where 
Mines eſpecially abound, The cauſe1s, that an Acid, Sowr Sp:r:t is 
almoſt in all Bodies ; {by reaſon that we have ſhewed, that it is Elementary, 
in the Seventh Chapter and firſt Propoſition) itis found in all herbs and frarts, 

3. Thedifference of Spaws is found to be notable: Some are fouud to be 
ſo ſharp or ſowr, -that men make uſe of them inſtead of Vinegar, Such a 
Spring is found in N:cana, a Province of Sicihza : In Germany, the Fountain 
at Ellebogais of a wonderful Acidity. Other Acid Springs are termed Winy, 
becauſe that by their ſharpneſs they come near the - we taſt of Wine; a- 
mongſt which, that is famous whnch is in the Earl of Catzenellebocen in 
Germany, at the Town. Sehwalbach. ſnthe Province of Lyons in France, at 
the Town of St, Baldomare, is a Fountain termed Fontazrne forte, that is, the 
ſtrong Fountain : 1t _— the want of Wine, and if that one fourth part 
of it be mixed with W:ne, it will want nothing of the taſt of Wine; if it is 
poured on Flower it will preſently ferment. They can boil no Meat in it, for by 
reaſon of its ſubtilty it flieth away : Ir is very wholſom, ſo that the Inhab:- 
tants ſeldom uſe a Phyſician. 59: 

In Aquitaine, not far from the City Beſſa, is the like Winy ſharp Spring ; 
unto the waters of which, if that you only admix the fixth part of Wine, you 
will imagine, -that you drink pure Wine without any admixture of water. 
Nigh to Rome is an Alomy ſbarp Fquntain, which being mixed with Wine, ma- 
keth a very grateful Drink. Great is the number of Ac:d Springs in the T/pper 
Germany,whereof ſome flow into the Danube, and others into-the Rhine. Ve- 
ry many are in the forementioned Earldom of Catzenelieboch, in the Province 

of Triers, in Tirols, Rhetia, Vindelicia: a noted ane is near Anderna, cal- 
led Heilbrun. In the Province of Toledo in Spain, near the Village Valentzola, 
are Springs, which at the bottom are found Acid,and of a Winy taſt, and in the 
upper part, ſweet ; which Baccius thinketh to happen, becauſe that the Nitrous 
and Acid parts do ſubſide and fink tothe bottom. But I ſuppoſe, if that the Re- 
lation be true, that it proceedeth from the ſubtilty of the Sp3ri7, which being 
brought to the ſuperfic;es,preſently do expire. i 8 

2. Othef 


Thedifference 
of Spas. 
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Other Acid Fountains are aſtringent, and contracting the palate , which 
is a token of Trox particles, or of the admixture of Vitriol , as alſo of 
Alom. | 

The Water of Acid Fountains, in Rainy and Cloudy weather, is found leſs 
Acid ; whichis a ſign of an admixture of condenſated Air. Alfo, if that the 
water be expoſed to heat ; orif it ſtand in an open Veſſe/ for ſome hours ;- or 
if it be carried along Voyage not well covered, in cold Veſſels, it preſently 
loſeth its Acrdrty ; which is a ſign, that the Ac:dsty of them depeadeth on 
a ſubtile Spirit. 
- | Yet they alſo have Atoms, and the very Vitriol, Alom, Iron, Salt, Gravel, 
and thelike. This is proved from the. matter liar is diſcovered to adhere to 
the Conduit-pipes. 

The Studious may colle&t Etatnples by; reading of Authors : At leaſt two 
hundred Acid Springs or Riverets run into the Rhzne; but by reaſon of the 
ſubtilty of the $prr:ts, nothing of acidity is diſcovered.in-the Rhine. -- . 

Do you demand, why there are no Aczd Fountarns in the Northern places ? 
I ſuppoſe that cauſe to be the detect of Subterraneous heat, and an over great 
condenſation of the Earth; as alſo for that eauſc it cometh to paſs, that little 
or no Gold is foiind in thoſe Regrons. | 


\ Propoſition VBI, | 


, » 93/1 | 1 q | 
To explain the gener tron of hot Springs; termed Baths, and the. places of 
the more famous of them:- © <1 © 1 Ba HL SEAINTS of 


5 


A Spring in 1s/and is judged the moſt fervid of thern all, whoſe - water 
little differcth from that,” whictz hath arrived to the. higheſt: degree- of Seat 
and boyling on the fire... . But. Caronras writeth, that it, Fapan there is a Spring 
fo hot, that no watery can bebfbught to that: degree of; heat by the-moſt vehe- 
mear fire, "It floweth not continually, but twice in a day for one hour with a 
grear force of /r7ts,;and:maketh a great Pool; which another hath inform- 
ed me t9 be calted by the Natives, S:ng4ao4a; that is, Hel | +. 7 

Afrer thoſe; the hot Foumtarns.or Baths of Raden in Helyetia, *are famous. 
Then the Baths of \UHpponain italy. Of Vatlgar: Baths there is @ great num- 
berin-the T/pper Germany ; as alſs.in other places. In.\Scoi/and is the Lake 
and Kiver Nefa; which is'not et; yet it is never congealed with Cold. 

The cauſe and:;gentrariow of Barbs, is tixft; ch aimixrure -of ' SWip hw eous 
Sutterraneous Paſſages > . Or 
rather, whilſt chacit glideth ckrough the. Swphureous Minas to a colletion 
aboue ihe 'Sprongs' 2, The vapours: of Soak and exhatutions within the 
Earth, where Sx is pare or-mpure, -as/Peat, Coal; Amber, and the like; 
for theſe matt}:als)oomtinually: ſend forth a calid or warm fume, which heat 
the waters carried eliicher;-or gliding through thoſe places. + Yet parszc/es of 
Alomt'are adtaixed tormany, nay the moſt Baths ; as: alſo of rom and:Nzter, 
whence they have ſomewhat a ſharp and aſtringent taſt or ſapor. - Almoſt all 
the Baths, which we know; flow without ceaſing, except the Pepper-Baths 
of Germany, which/are fanwus in Rhetia, not far from Curea. And beſides 
Sulphur, they contain ſomething of Gold, and not a little Nzter. \The water 
of 'theſe Baths breakerh our 'every year about the third of May, and it ceaſeth 
to flow abdut the-fourteenth of September. The famous Baths vin Germany 
are the Plambarie in Lorrain; Emſeba4e, above Conſtantina in Alſatia,near 
Geberſweil in the Margurſate of Bada; Wildbad, in the Dukedom of Wer. 
tebergh);, The Blafuaz near Tavan.. . There are many alſo in Japan, and the 
Indian'Ifes. There are:fuch hot baes in the Tfands of 'the: Azores , that an 
Ere'may be boykd in chem, | 


4 © Fn pr ry 
* # + © SI | * ' . 
f AFR of (nl each] this | Propeſition 
« , 4 , ue & 
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Propoſition IX, "it 


To explain the generation of oyly ind fat Hqutors flow le the earth, 
antt to entoneratt the places of the e2rth in hich they\ f found, * 


TIF 


Sottte Foant 2ins ſend forth a bitaminons lignor, fome a fat Witter, or watet Of oy!y i: 


on whith drops of byl 
Fountain floweth, on the whole Superficies of which drops of black oy?*d6 
ſwim : the Inhabitants ule it rg mollifie the 54», and to take away ſcabs. So 
the River Cz/icia, tearmed Lipirs, Was famous amongſt the Ancients , in 
which thoſe that waſhed themſelves, were anoynted by the water : whether 
it be fo.at this day, T rhuth doubt, « Solikewiſe there was a Late in Athiopin, 
which anointed thoſe that ſwam it. Alſo there was a Forntarn in Irdin, which 
on a clear day ſent forth a great quantity of oy/. In Zant, and about Dyrra- 
chinm'and Hlowra' (as Vitruvins writeth ) there were Fountatus which 
vormined out abundance of pitch with'water. There was a Lake' in Babylon 
of great magnitude, called L:mme Aſphatty, it had 1:qnid Bitumen ſwim: 
ing upon it, with which , the black Semzramis, encompaſſed Babylon with 
Fl WW. . At this day alſo at Monafteriam in Bavaria, is the Fountain De- 
gemſte, onthe rop of which oz? ſwirmeth, and is daily taken off The Arrd 
waters of $rh:54alback, if they be taken in a Veſſet, and have been ſettled for 
ſome days, ſmall drops of oy/ ſwim on the top ofi them, There' is a greater 
quantitY in the Fonnrarn tearmied Orlbrum , not far'from Higenaw , at the 


Viltage Lamperſcholch, Alſo it the many Bathe# are found' bituminous pay- 
titles, if fobe that they ſtood quiet for ſome days; as in the Bzths of the 
Kin odotn of Naples, tearmed the Bath of Petroter; 


Now the Fountarns that ſend out not an oy/ ſwimming on the watey, but 
4 meer fat or bituminous. liquor, are alſo many. Near Geysbachinm, in the 
V 1lley coy wee jm" from an antiquated and exhauſted Mine, oy/ or 4itu- 
men floweth, with which - the Country Fwains beſmear their Cart-wheels. 
Neither do the I=ha4ztants know its excellency. In the Tſe of Sumatra is a 
Spring from which Naprha, like'unto oy} , floweth; others fay that it is a kind 
o Balſom : they report Fountains of Ambey to be there likewiſe, In Peru, 
near the Sea, is a bituminous Fountain, ſending forth x Branch or Riveret in- 
tothe Sea, The Natives uſe it inſtead of pztch, neither do they uſe any o- 
ther matter. In Per/ia, not far from Schimachia, at or near the high Moun- 
tain Barmach, ina Valley, are about thirty Fountains of Bitumen or Naptha, 
but runing in deep els with a great force ; the Depth is about two Ells , 
wooden eps being made for the conveniency of deſcent, it ſendeth forth a 
Sulphureous and ſtrong Spirit : it is of a twofold co/our,in ſome red, in others 
white. , 

The caufe of theſe bituminons Fountains is 2 ſulphureous and bituminous 
matter in the bowels of the earth, thruſt forth by a heat and ſprrrt.The cauſe 
of the differetices is to be fonght from the differences of the fat matters 
themſelves ; as Succinam, Amber, Oyl of Petrolet, Pitch, Naptha, and 


the like. 
Propofition X. 


To explain the generation of bitter watery, and toreckon up the places of th 
earth in which they are found. 


Many Fountains and Wells in the Regions of India, on the Choromandel , 
have bitter water, although that. they ebulliate in, and flow from :Roc#s. 
In Pontus, a Repion of Afia minoy, alittle River tearmed Exampens, at the 
Town Callipadus, is very bitter, it rendereth the River Hypanzs , into which 
it floweth, atfo very bitter, 


They 


flow. "bn Scotland, two miles from Edenborongh; 4 **"* 
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They ariſe from impure Sulrhur, Bitumen, Nitre , Ink, Copper : aS water 


left a long time in a Copper w4ſel acquireth a bitter taſte. 

The Lake Aſphaltites jn Paleſtine, which is called Mare Mortuum, or the 
Dead Sea, hath a bitter water by reaſon of the impure B:tumen , whence it 
ought to be referred to the fat waters of the former Propoſition, It ſendeth 
forth a ſtinking ſcent and vapour : all things without life fink to the bottom ; 
but it ſuffereth not any Animal to ſink ; neither doth it grow ſweet , although 
that it continually ſwalloweth up the River Jordan. It is yenomous by reaſon 
that it containeth Arſnick, % 


Propoſition XI. 


To explain the cauſe of very cold Springs, and wo enumerate the places of the 
Earth where they are found. 


In the Province of Dauphin in France, not far from Vienna, is 2 Fountain 
of ſo great cold, that the mouths of thoſe that drink it are ſwelled with it, nei- 
ther can they <ndure their hands in it : it is not diminiſhed for the water that 
is drawn out of it, nor augmented by the water poured into it. In Arabia 
or Fthiopiaare molt cold Springs, although that the heat of the Sun be moſt 
exceſſive there, . In Stirza, not far from Gretz, are Fountains fo cold at the 
bott 3/2, that none can drink any wazer runing or drawn from thence. 

In.a mile from Ca/ma, a Spring ſendeth forth water as it were boyling, with 
a great wind, when yet it is very cold ; hence they call it The mad water.The 
cauſe of the coldneſs of theſe Fountains are, 1. The admixture of Nitre and 
Alom , alſo of Mercury, Iron, and the like. 2.The depth of the Spring, by 
reaſon of the defect of the Solary Beams, and of the ſulphureous ſubterrancous 
heat. 

There are alſo ſome Springs which are ſometimes cold and ſometimes hor, 
In Catalonia, the Lake and Fountain Salſula in the Winter is hot , and in the 
Summer very cold. This is common to it, with many others. I think the 
cauſe to be, that in the Summer the pores of the Earth are open, through 
which the hot res break forth ; 1n the Winter they are cloſed, whence 
within there are hot Furgaces that heat the waters : So ſome Fountains are 
more hot in the night than in the day, 


Propoſition XII. 
To explain the generation of thoſe waters which ſeem to change bodies 


into another kind ; and to reckon up the places of the Earth where they 
are found. 


There are ſome waters which change wood into the hardeſt ſtone. In 
Ireland, above the City Armagh, in a Pool not very large, a ſtake of wood 
if it be fixed for ſome months, the part that ſticketh in the Mud will be zroz , 
the part which is touched with the water -is turned into ftone , and the reſt 
remaineth wood; ſo Giraldus and Maginus relate : but Brietins ſayeth, I 
know not by what authority, that it is a meer fable, The waters of Loches 
in Blots, a Provincein France , turn all things put into it into flove, At 
the City Senon in Burgundia, near a Lake, a Spring floweth which hardneth 
into ſtone. Vitruvins ſaith, that in by nit a abeg; Mazaca and Tuana, 
is a large Lake, which changeth a reed or wood put intoit in one day into ſtore. 
In Bohemia, near the Baths of Charles, is a Fountain, in which wood lying 
long, is changedinto ſflove, Other waters are thought to e Tron into 


Copper, wh.ch yet really they do not ; but by reafon that waters themſelves 
carry particles and ſpirit of Copper and Vitriol, therefore they diflolve the 
particles of Iron, and by degrees take away from it, which whilſt that they-./ 
do, the Copper particles of the water are repoſed in the place of the Troy ones 
taken away, or there adhere whilſt that they glide with the runing water. 


The 
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The reaſon of thoſe that change wood into fone are theſe : 

1. Some do not change the wood it ſelf into ſtone, but earthy, ony, and 
ſaline particles contained in the water, do apply themſelves to the wood, and 
ſo, asit were, cover the wood with a ſtony cruſt, and do not really change 
It, 

2, Some do not change the wood into ſtone, but cauſe a ſtony hardneſs tothe 
wood, which ſome mimeral waters may poſſibly do, 

3, If that ſome waters have truly changed wood into flone, I conceive it to 
be done after this manner; that chief difference is found by ſight berween rhe 
wood and the ffone, that in the wood there are.certain long Fibres or Veins, 
unto which the particles do cohere, and thoſe are leſs chick ; but in ffone the 
particles are like unto Atoms , without any certain extenſion into long Fi- 
bres, If that therefore any water dillolve, and as it were grind the parriicles 
cohering in the wood, according to a long /:ne, ſo that now they do no more 
cohere after this mode, but yet are more condenſed; there will be no more any 
great difference between the wood and ſtone, as may be obſerved by our 
Eyes ; yet it is probable that theſe mineral waters communicate ſome ſubſtance 
to the wood it ſelf, 

There are other waters whoſe faculty is reported to be able to change the 
colours in the harry of man or be 2ft. 


Propoſition XIII. 


To explain the cauſe of potſonons and death-cauſing waters, and to reckon 
ap the places where they are. 


Such is the Lake Mþphaltites by reaſon of its Arſenical Bitumen. In times of poiſoncus 
ntain of Terracina, which was called Neptunicus, in vt. 


paſt, famous was the 
the Region of rheVo{ſcx;of which thoſe that 4rank were deprived of their /zwes; 
therefore it was filled up with ſtores by the Inhabitants. . In Theſſatia a Foun- 
tain ſpringeth of which no Cattle drink, nor no kind of Beaſt approacheth. 


Famous, or rather infamous, is the water, which in the Region of Arcadza, - 


called Nonacris, the Ancients write ro drop exceeding cold from ſtony Rocks, 
therefore called the Inferna/! and Stygian water , which no veſlel, either of 
ſitvey, braſs , or iron, could be preſerved in, without breaking, And by 
this watery Hiſtorians report that Alexander the Great was killed by ola Son 
of Antipater, and that not without the infamy of Ar:fForle, Ar this day 
many mortiferous waters are found in the Places or Regions called the Alpes ; 
but moſt of them are topped with foes, which is the reafon that ſo few death- 
cauling Fountains are known, | 
Now the generatioq of ſuch watey is, if the water glide or flow through 
Arſenical, Mercurial, or Antimonial Earths , and are impregnated with 
their fumes : For as the ſmoak or fume of Arſnick killeth /;ving creatures, lo 
waters impregnated with ſuch a fume, do the ſame. 


{ Propoſition XIV. 


To explain the generation of coloured waters, and their differences, and to' 


enumerate the places of the Earth in which they are found. 


At Chinenin France, water floweth from a Cave of ſomewhat a yellow:!hh q e.g 
colour. Inthe Kingdom of Congo a Rrveret floweth of a red colour into the waters, 


Sea. - In ſome places waters flow of a black, of a green,and ſuch like colours, 


but rhey are bur few. . | 
The cauſe of the colour of theſe waters is, that they glide or run from /z» 7s, 


{ before they come to the Fonntan. 


warcrts. 


Of ebuſllient 
Fountains. 


ration of Salt- 


Other kinds of 
bw ge won- be referred unto the former forts. So there is a Fountarn in Portugal tearmed 
tice. PPT Cadina, devouring all that is caſt into it: Alſo in times paſt there was another 
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Propoſition XV. 


To tory the generation of Salt-waters, and to reckon up the places of the 
arth in which they are found. 


of the 'gene- The generation is twofold : 1. From the Ocean oy come through Subter- 
[1 


h. 2. They are ge- 
nerated of a Salt contained in the Earth, ſuch as is found in many places, 
through which whilſt the water glideth, it conceiveth Sal/zne parrictes and 
[pirit5,before that it arrive at the Spring. Great is the plenty, and that known 
to every one, of Salt Fountains, We have ſpoken in the preceding Chapter, 
and this matter is eaſily known , by reaſon of the abundance of Sabe al- 
_ every where lying hidden in the Earth, ſeeing that Salt it felt is an 
Element, 


YANeOus paſſages , and flow tothe Swperficres of the 


Propoſition X VI. 


To explain the cauſe of Ebulliem Fountains, and thoſe that break out with 
a great ſpirit and wind ; and to enumerate the places of the Earth 
wherein they are found. 


The cauſe is partly a Sulphureons ſpirit, and partly a Nitrous ſpirit com- 
mixed with water in the Earth : if that it be a Sulphureows ſpirit, the waters 
are hot ; if Nitrous , cold : For neither are all the waters which ebulliate like 
to thoſe that are hot , hot , but many of them are co/4, as is evident from that 
near to Culma, called a mad<water, of which we have ſpoken in the Twelfrh 
Propoſition, The River Tamayus in Galecia, ariſeth from a Lake; in its ri- 
ſing, for ſome months of the year , it ſendeth forth a mighty noiſe. In Japas 
that wonderful hot Fountazn, of which we have ſpoken in the Ezghth Tropa 
t:0n, not above twice every day breaketh forth , tor the moſt part for one hour; 
now when that the watey beginneth to flow, it is carried with ſo great a force 
and vehemency of wind, that it moveth the vaſt Zones incumbent'on the 
Well, and leapeth to the height of three or four Es with ſo great a noiſe, like 
unto the diſcharge of C:znnon. In Weſtphalia a Founta:n breaketh forth,tearm- 
ed Bolderborn, trom its noiſe. | 

Moſt of the Spaws and Baths break forth with an abundance of wind, and 
ebulliate as if they boyled ; a Sulphureons ſpirit cauſeth this in the Baths, and 
in the Spaws,the Spirits of V:triol, Nitre, and the like. 


Propoſition XVII, 


To enumerate the kinds of waters which have other certain wonderful pro- 
perties, and to explain the cauſes of them. 


Unto this C7aſſis all others ought to be reduced, which cannot conveniently 


near to it, rejecting all things caſt into it ; but this latter is obſtructed, In Ar- 
daluſia, not far from the City Guadiana , Euſebins Nierenburgius relateth , 
that there is a Lake which ſheweth the Seaſons or Tempeſt; for when that this 
is approaching, it maketh an horrible noiſe, which is oftentimes heard for the 
ſpace of 18 or 20 males. In Calrce in France is a Well, into which if that a fone is 
caſt in, a noiſe will be heard like Thunder in the cavities of. the Well. In the 
Alpes are Wells, whoſe water being drank off, contracteth ſwellings of a 
great bigneſs hanging from their necks. In the Kingdom of Granada, at, the 
Town Antiquarins, is a Fountain of fo great force, that it diflolveth ſtones. 


Near 
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© Near unto Tours in France are Caves to be ſeen, tearmed commonly Les 
Caves Gouttieres, from the roof of which the water which falleth is formed 
into divers ſhapes, as Nuts, Almonds, and the like. 

The hot Fountain of Japan burneth all things, and devoureth c/oth , iron, 
fleſp, &c. The ſtudious _ collet divers other examples from other Authors, 
and reduce them to this C offs, if that they ſeem not poſſible to be reduced to 
any of the former. The Cauſes muſt be ſought from the peculiar tuation and 
property of each place. 


I41 


Propoſition XVIII. 


To enumer ate ig Fount ains which break Jon at a ſet time, not cont inu- 
ally ; to explain the canſe, aud thoſe which ebb and flow. y 


This Propoſition belongeth not to this Chaprey, but to the preceding ; yet be- of Fountains 
cauſe it belongeth to the wonder of waters, and was negleed in the tormer which breik 
Chapter, here it ſhall be explained, - rape {el 

In a Fountain ſituated on the top of an high Hill, in the Province of Canaugh ivually. 

in Ireland, the water ebbeth and fowerth every day with the flux and reflux of 
the Sea ; yet the water isfreſb. ; The ſame is obſerved in the Fountain Laou- 
Zara, which is in the mountainous places of Galzcza, called Cabreti,zo miles 
from the Sea. Alſo in Aquitain,in the Village Marſacus, is a Foantarn which i- 
mitateth the ſwelling of the Sea, and ſwelleth with the increaſe of Garumng in 
Burdeanx. Elfewhere there are ſaid to be Fountains which augment and de- 
creaſe contrary to the ſwelling of the Sea, 

In Wales, near the mouth of the River Severn, is a Pool called Linliguna, 
which ſwalloweth in the Marine floods, whilſt that they ariſe, bur it is by no 
means filled with the ſame ; and the flood of the Sea ceaſing,then it riſeth with 
a great force, and vomiteth out the tvater, with which it covereth the 
Banks, 

In Biſcay there arethe four Springs Tamarics, whereof three every day are 
ſo dried twelve times, as if that nowatey were in them, as Pliny reporteth : 

Bux I queſtion whether they be to be found at this day. 

In is a Fountain of noted magnitude, callen Wonderful, which finketh 
low twice in an hour, and twice floweth ; and before that it and doth 
break forth with a great noiſe, it floweth into the Lake Burgites. 

In the Mountains of Foix in Languedoc riſeth the River Leys, which in | 
the Months June, July, and Auguſt ebbeth and floweth 24 times in a day. © 23* 

In a Region of Weſtphalia, called Paderborn, is a Fountain which ebbeth 
and floweth twice every day, although it ſendeth forth fo much water, that 
not far from the Fountain the water driveth four Water-mills ; and it breaketh 
forth with a mighty noiſe. 

In the Province of Walls in Germany is a Fountain, called the Fountarn of 
St. Mary; it ceaſeth to flow in the Autumn atthe day dedicated to St. Mary, 
and returneth in Lp er{1, 

The Pool or Lake Maron in Palefline-is: ſo dry in the Summer, and 
briogeth forth Herbs and Shrubs {0 high, that Lions, Wolves, and other wild 
Beaſts do abide there, lc | 

In pain, two miles from Valindolid, is a Fountain which atiſeth in May, 
and falleth in November. | | 

All Baths flow without any ceſflation or ehange, except thofe that are in 

Rhatia, and are called the Pepper Baths : for they flow only in the Summer, 
from the third of May to the fourteenth of September, then they ceaſe. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the Mutation of the places of the Water and Land, or of the Mu- 
tation of the watery ſuperficies into the earthy, and the contrary. 


Propoſition T. 


To know the Superficies of the Earth, which the water poſſeſſeth, how great 
#t is, and Has which the Earth occupieth. 


E cannot accurately know this , becauſe we are ignorant whether the 

Sea or Land doth the Superficies of the North or . South Polury- 
land. Moreover, becauſe the Supeyficies of 'the watery, as alſo of the land, 
is terminated on the G/obe by an irregular bending of the Jines, therefore it 
would be a very difficult task to compute the quantity of the Swperficsies of the 
watey and land; but as far as we are able to colteR in groſs from the inſpeRion 
of the Terrefiriat Globe, the Superficies of the water and Hand ſeem almoſt 
equal, ſo that the cies of the watey is half to the Swperficies of the land, 
and ſo alſois the S#perficies of the land. 


Propoſition II. k 


The Superficies of the Water, as alſo of the Land, « not at all times F-4 the 
ſame maguitude, but = ponagrage greater, and ſometimes leſſer ; and when 
the Superficies of the Water « augmented, the Superfities of the Land is 


diminiſhed. 


For the Sea overfloweth fometimes here, ſometimes there, or taketh away 
and carrieth with it : ſo therefore his Swperficies is augmented more or leſs , as 
it hath overflowed a great or leſs tra of Land, as in times paſt it did in Theſ- 
ſaly. Yet this variety, as far asit is yet known, hath a very little proportion 
unto the whole Superficies of the water: it may be made great, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the e:ghreenth Propoſition, 


Propoſition IIE. 


To compute what quantity of Water the Earth containeth, and what quatte 
tity of Land. + | 


For the finding out the accurate and true quantity of water and land, firſt 


ry of Land and we ought to know both the whole Swperficies of the watery, as alſo its depth 


——— _  -  - 


" in divers parts of the Sea: alſo the ſubterraneous heaps of water ought to be 
examined. All which, ſeeing that we cannot find out by any method, there- 
fore we cannot find out the accurate quantity of the water or /and ;-but only 
trom certain Hypotheſes, viz. we laid down the Superficies of the watey to be 
half the Superficies of the earth; the profundity to be a quarter or half a »w//e : 
neither do we reckon the waters in ſubterraneous Channels, 

- The quantity of watery may be thus found ont : Take a quarter, or half a 
mile from the Semidiameter of the earth, and the ſolidity of the Sphere may 
be found, whoſe Sem:zd:ameteyr is equal to the refidue ; let this folidity be taken 
from the ſolidity of the earth; the half of the reſidue is the quantity of the 
water : the ſame half ſubſtracted from the ſolidity of the whole earth, leaveth 
the quantity of the earth, unto which muſt be added a fourth or fifth part of the 
bulk of water, or of the former half. But theſe are uncertainties from ſuppo- 
{cd uncertainties, or at leaſt nigh unto truth. 


Pro- 
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Propoſition IV. 


The Water may leave the ſhoar and pace of the Earth which it doth occupy, 
for divers cauſes, ſo that the may appear dry; where the Water 
or Sea was before , and ſo anew Land may ſeem to be generated. 


There are a ſevenfold Trad of waters, vis. rt. the Ocean, 2. Gulphs or a Seventid 
Bays of the Ocean, 3, Streights, 4. Rivers, 5. Lakes, 6. Pools, and 7, Mas Traft of ws 
ribes, IT 

1- Mariſbes may be exſiccated or drained either by ſubduRtion of the <watey, 
or by exſiccation of the earth,as none can doubr;for in many Regions the Sol is 
fruitful where there were Marifbes ſome years fince, as in Weſtphalia, Gelder- 
land, Brabam, Holland, Muſcovia. 


2. The ſame is the account of Pools , ſeeing that they differ not much from 
Martſbes, 


Propoſition V, 


Rivers leave their Channel or Shoay, (that is, part of theit Channel) ant 
afford net Land. 


1. If that they carry much Terreſiyial matter, Sand, or Gravel with them , rivers quic 
which finketh to the bottom, in progreſs of they time ſo augment the Altitude of their Shour, 
the Channel, that it is no more depreſſed that that place from whence the wa- __ 
ter floweth from the vicine earth ; but if that that matter ſinketh into one 
place in pert of the Channel, it will ſeparate one part, which then at length 
will be dried up. 

2. If that the Rzver take another Channel, whether it be done by Ar; cr 
Nature, and a violent cauſe, asby Wind, Inumdation, or the like. 

3. If the Springs of the Rivers be obſtructed, or ceaſe to ſend forth water, 
the earth being in or coridenſated, or a great quantity of S$2xd being dri- 
ven by the wends. into the Fountains or adjacent places. 

Examples of Rivers whoſe Channels are exficcated at this time, either in 
whole, or in | Oy Rey ehyions in Writers, yer not of great Ri- 
vers, but of ſmall, or of the parts of any t Rivers: 'Soa Channel of an 
Armof the Rhine, which flowing by -Leyden, flowed in times paſt into the 
German Ocean, now for ſome Ages deſerted by the water, at this day is /2nd, 
the Rhine ſtagnating berween Leyden and the Views Cattorum. 

The Shoars are uncovered from the waters of' Rivers, and that ſome Ri- 
vers run in a more narrow Channel than they did formerly,is manifeſt from ma- 
ny examples, and from thence that ſome at this day are not Navigable, which 
formerly were, may eaſily be colleted; the Mtitude of the water being di- 
miniſhed, and none at all to be left in their Channel, at ſome time or other, as 
in the River Sca/ds : Therefore Governours of Commonwealths have a great 
care that the Mud and Sediments be drawn from out the Channels of Rivers , 
that they may remain navigable, as is ſeen in many places. 

But great Rivers cannot be dried up or _ land ; except in many 
ages, becauſe that many leſſer Rzveys flowi divers parts, make them, 
(of which though ſome may be dried ag, 6e Gia their courſe, yet all do not 

uffer the ſame, except in a long ſpace of time) and the Channel is deeper, Bur 
one heap or ridge of Sand may cauſe the River to ran through another Chan- 
nel, ind the former to be dried up, yet it taketh not'away the* R:vey, except 
the Fountains or Branches of it be obſtructed; Therefore it is true, that nei- 
ther the Nile, Tanai, Albis, or the Rhine, or other Rivers, always flowed, 
or ſhall perpetually flow, but that there was e4r77h before,” and'ſhall be after- 
wards where they now flow; —_ | 


Y 2 Pro- 
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Propoſition VI. ; 
Lakes are dried uþ ahd changed ito Land. 


Lakes dried 1. If that a Lake be conſtituted from Rivers that flow in, that miitation is 
up ant <ha"&- made by the abduQtion, withdrawing, or ceſſation of the R:vey, and alſo by 
' evaporation, . ___ CaekE, Sk ET 
2. If that a Lake recciveth waters by # ſ#bterrantons paſſage from the O+ 
cean or Sea, there will be a mutation of that Late after that thoſe ſubterrame> 
ous paſſages are oþſtrufted ; and ſo Lakes are firſt changed into farding Phots 
and Mariſbes, then a lenge eo dry Land, It is evident, Taith fat, 
that becauſe a force of waters hath brought in Mud, jeff oy g of a Jott, 
(he ſpeaketh of Lakes made of Rivers) therefore ing Pools ave malt , 
and the earth is dry, that their watet being left and ſiimding, in {ſecs ton 
of time it is exſiccated, and altogether vaniſheth. So the Lands that touch 
upon the Lake Mzotss, by the Soil brought down by the R:vers, are increafſ- 
ed ſo much, that Ships now, far leſs then thoſe about 60 years ſince, for traf- 
fick ſake, enterintoit, There are many examples found of fmall Lakes chang- 
cd into dry Land, eſpecially in Holland. | 


Propoſition VII. 
Streights are exficcated and changed into IſNhivulſes ov Colt mitiit s. 
Streights That happenerh, when that y 
reſirial matter made in a 


high, that it denieth a p: 


it is very, Þ 


4 


id lefſer, and'the Land 
hi after ſome. Ages, 
will me to cone will al- 


Propoſition VIII. 
The Bays or Gulphs which the Ocean maketh between the Mid-lamds , in 
courſe of time do become dry places. | 


Bays orGulphs This is done by a double cauſe; 1. IF that the Streight, by which the Bay is 


in cime do be conjoyned to the Ocean, becoiheth an 173hmus, or elſe be ſtopped by Sand an 
Land, Gravel, whichia Joop in peogn.of time, as we have ſaid in the preceding 
Propoſition : For by this cauſe the Bay of the Ocean , and a part or meinber ot 
it ſhall be cut off from the Sody, and ſhalt became a-L.ake ; and then a ſtanding 
ec and Mari/b, and by exſiccation become earth, and no witter ſhall be ſeen 
tnere, LY a 3 2108 . & v Pe | 
. 2... If that the very Channe! of the 
vers flowing into it, gnd carryi 
ceive the Sea ; Dor __ from the ſhoars' ay, 
Therefore the Mediterranean, the Baltick , the Red, Perſian, and otlicr 
Seas that are Bays of the Ocean, will ceaſe in time to be Seas, and will be 
changed into Lands, which ſhaltbe fully proved in the following Propoſition. 


Pro- 


_ 
- 
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Propoltion IX. 


The Orean forſaketh ſome Shoay r ov Co b hes it lecearth k d, 7 bars 
Kula bet nr rn 4 nat = theres 


That happenerh for theſe cauſes x 1. If that the force of water be broken where the 6. 
at the ſboars by Rocky, here and there on the Coaſts or Clifts in the Seat 'for <=» forcriy 


that force broken, the nefvas pavrrof the water and' fink, tat 0% 
and | Altitude of the banks of Sand; whence it cameth to paſs, forſaking the 
chat the 71apetas of the Ocean is more and more broken , and therefore more *"* 


Terreflriat matter ſabfideth : ſ@ that the ridges being ed, they ex- 
clude the Orean, or make the Channel elit > 2. It ner erg 
to the on of the ſboars, if that the ſhoars be ſandy and flony, that 
Cant or take away little with it : fo that when it 
can take away , it always leaveth ſome parizcles , that in progreſs of 
time the ſhoars become more high, and force or ſtop the Ocean from its accu- 
ſtomed place. 3: If that a adjacent ſboav lefs folid Earth, that is 
light and full of Caverss : for the Ocean carrieth the difloived and broken 
of Earth to the vicine Goars. 4. I that great R:vers diſcharge them- 
Faves by the ſhoar into that Jea : for theſe Rzvers carrying with them much 
Sand and Mud, or Gravel, when that they arrive to the mouth and boar, 
where they endeavour to exonerate themſelves into the Sea, they leave it, 
partly becauſe the Channel is there more broad , and partly, becauſe that the 
Sea reſiſteth the flux of them : and this is chiefly obſerved in Regions, which 
Rivers overflow every year. 5. If that frequent Winds blow from the Seca 
tro the /boar, and the ſhoay be A + and firm, not ſazdy. 6, If that the flux of 
the Sea be ſwift and vehement, and the reflux and gentle ; for the gen- 
tle reflux taketh not away the matter that the ſwift flpx ht, but ſuffer- 
eth it to fink. Tf thar the ſoo deſcendeth obliquely into the for a long 
ſpace, and bend not down direRly and perpendicularly : for fo the violence of 
the Sea decreafeth, and leaverh the matter behind 


There are ma! 
_ Ns ety of the Ave and by Experience at this d 
| 20nts , Xperi at this day : 
For the! Ie owing from the rumoce Regions of Jie: , and every year 
entring the 'C ; where i Gwelleth, it expandech it (elf through all 
Rgyr, where, when the force of the River ceaſeth, the Aud finketh, and 
o the Terveſtrial matter, which the ſwift courſe of the River brought in ; 
and fr becometh higher. And before thar ſo much matter was brought 
in by the Nzte, therrthe Sea covered the Landof Z#gypr ; but now the Sea is 
not admitted, by reafon of the height. Of this, 4: and Others are 


—_ that the Martfhesiby degy 
inhabited, the 1 | 
the mouths of the Nile, exrept that of Canopus, 


duft of {ar, and not by the River. \Moreover, 

fited of a called Thebes, as is very manifeſt ; -which x alſo declareth, 
who flouriſhed (as 1: have ſaid) after this Mutation : For he maketh mention 
of that place, as if that Memphs as yet had. no _— oratleaſt not ſo big. 
TJenecdhere explainerh cit-more clearly : XY Egypt, ſaith he, '« made up:of 
Mud ; for (if that we may credit Homer) Pharos was ſo far fromthe Conti- 
nent,zs that. a Ship 101th a full ſpread Sail could havidlymeaſure or encompaſs it 
in an whole day; 'but it # naw adjoynedso the\Conrinent : for the Nile flowing 
muddy and troubled, and drawing muth Mud with it, and ſo adding to it the 
former Lands. phe us Jaxger-by-an Amual incyeaſe. 'Hence the ſoil 
7 _ and fat; neither hath it uny Intervals init, but bath increaſed to a 

0lidity. 4 "011 


Ganges; 


of the Earth, which it is evident were formerly The Land of 
Where Aigypt is, in rume paſt was .the Sea, as is (f@* couled 


The Rivers Ganges, and Indus in India, both famous Rivers, have cauſed the ſame by 
Gags mad i their Inundations that the N:/e hath 3 alſo.Ro de /a Flata in Brazil. And 
loundations, it is probable,that China was generated, or at leaſt augmented after the ſame 
both cauſe al> ode, by reaſon that « violent River, which-they;call the-7eoww River, flow- 
TW ing from Tar tary into China, often overflowing (although.not in an Anniver- 
fary time,) hath ſo much Sand and Gravel, that ir maketh the third part of its 
wateyr . , } Dis oY 
Theſe Examples demonſitate the cauſe laid down in the foprth place » Vis. 
why Rivers ſhould cauſe the Sca to forſake- the Shoar ;, but the See it. {elf is 
alſo oftentimes the cauſe of its departure in divers ny 79x whullt that 
it carrieth and layeth down the matter , by which the Channel and Shoar ac- 
quire the greater Altitudezand admit not the approach of. the. Sea ;, ſo Holland, 
Leland, and Gelderland were made ; for that the Ocean1in time palt poſſeſſed 
theſe Countries, is known both from Anger eli: or, Monuments, as alſo 
from the quality of the So//it ſelf, The ſbells of F:ſbes, found on the ies or 
higher parts of Ge/der/and,not far from Nov;omagus,do ſufficiently teſtifie the 
ſame ; as alſo /. rubs and cuzey matter found in the profundity of the ſoi/: Add, 
that the Seais higher than the Land of theſe Regions, and-hath overflowed it, 
and would cover it again, if that it were not obſtructed by banks of S.znds and 
Ramparts. Yet there are ſome that ſay, they appo that Holand and Zeland 
were brought from the Rhine and the Moſa ; which is not improbable, - 


To ſhew the Generation of Sandy-banks in the Sea, and elſewhere, 


IE We term thoſe banks of Sand, that are elevated above the Channel of the 
banks. River to that height, chat ctrey hinder the paſſage of Ships. Neither do they 
differ from Rocks, but that their parts do and arecondenſated ; but the 
Sand-banks do not conſiſt of parts very coherent. But theſe words ate often- 
times confounded. - i 
The Jand-banks do either lie in the Channets of Rivers,.-(as many are in the 
Wolga, and the Albs,) or at the mouths of Rivers,(which is-frequent, as in the 
Wolga, and the A16is) or on the Sea-ſboar, or amidſt Seat. The mode of the 
eneration is the ſame, by which we have faid in the foregoing Prepoſitions, 
that the Channels of Rivers are dried, and the Sea forſaketh the rad, for (6 
oftentimes it cometh to paſs, that the Oceas, before that jt leaveth part of the 
Earth altogether,firſt generateth this ridge of Saxd not far from the ſboar,and 
ſoby degrees retreateth back, and theſe banks become parts of the Continent. 
After the ſame mode it hapnethin the Chawnels of Rivers, before that rhey arc 
wholly dried and forfaken by the water. The moſt frequent cauſe is, when Ri- 
versare augmented by »a:n, or diflolyed ſxqw, and ſo run violently ; for then 
where their motion is more vehement, and Channet mare narrow, they cat off 
the mud and ſand from the: fhoars or ſome barks ; alſo the ſubſtance of the 


bottom is advanced and lifted ap, and is carried by thgimpetuofiry of the R:- 
ver, until-it come toa more large and ample Chameland be removed from the 
Fountain or cauſe of abundancy of water ; for here the yehemency of the m- 
tion is remiſs, and then the Terreſtrial parts ſabfide, and. Sand-banks are ge- 
nerated : of which, many-are found in places where there are broad Rivers, 
but none almoſt in narrow, | 


Neither is there any miſchief, which taketh any more ſplendor from the 
Tha 


.moſt flouriſhing and rich ries or places of irade, without any hope of re- 

covery, or bringeth aeab.rs roche to Ships. . _ paſs over thoſe 
Ancient Czties, now for niany T-cxpar ed A in oblivion., we have Examples be- 
- fore our eyes of Stavoreniin Fs z4and,  Armuyen in, Zeiland, of Dort in 

Holland, Antwerp.in Brabant, and Stadein the Biſhoprick, of Bremen... 

' Nothing took away.the power of 'Traffict trom thels Ceies (which was the 
cauſe of all their ſplendor and riches) bug: the banks of nd ariſing in their 
Rivers, or the Neighbouring Seas. | FR 

' Neither 
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Neither is there almoſt any Empory that is Maritimate, that is free from the 
fear of theie Sand-bants. Thoſe that are in the A/4s or the Elbe, have de- 
ſtroved many Hamburgian Ships, that have eſcaped the grand ſtorms of the 
Ocean. The ſameis manifeſt in others, to him that confidereth, eſpecially in 
the Texel and Tlie of Amftterdam. 

They are diſcovered in a great number on the Sea-coaſts of Flanders and 
Friezland, and the ſuff of the Sea going down, many of them are diſcovered 
to be part of the Continent ; for the Channel interceding hath then little 2w4- 
ter, and admitteth of no ſariowg, The famous, or rather infamous amongſt 
Mariners, by reaſon of Shigzwyack, are thoſe that are found in a great num- 
ber in one part or place of the Sea, They are theſe; 1. :The Sand-banks of 
Brazab, Abrothos de Brafulia, Het viff van Brafilian, alſo de Droogte vau 
Braſil. They lie from the Coaſt of Braz#/ for the ſpace of 70 mrles, which 
the Mariners that fail to the Indies , ought to avoid with great diligence, 
whilſt that to ſhun the calm of Guinea , they fail rowards Braz:/: yer rhey 
come as near to thoſe Sands as they may, that they may have the greater 
Wind ; but they muſt be cautious, that they be not carried between Braz:/ 
and the Sinds, 2. The Sands of St. Ann, not far from Guinea, fix degrees at 
the elevation of the North Pole, Ships being carried upon theſe, come not 
off without grear _ and labour, and are detained for many daies, when 
that Seamen ſuppoſe that they have palled beyond them : For theſe Sands are 
not continusl, but they are digoyned by broad and deep ap 6 tru or Gulphs ; 
ſothatin a ſmall diſtance, here is a depth of about eight fathom , by and by 
about 1wwo. 3. The Sands between the Iſle of Madagaſcar and Arabia , cal- 
led Bazxos de India; they are ſharp Rocks of Coral of divers Colours. 
4, The Sands of China. 5. The Sands of Flanders. But more may be ſeen 
in Geographical Seaicharts. We have declared one mode of the generation, 
by which theſe Sands have an Original, by ſinking of the Sandy matter, which 
the Sea carrieth with it. The ſecond mode to be adjoyned to this is , by 
which ſuch Sands can, or may havea Being; to wit, if that the Sea overflow 
the Earth, in which the h:{{s and rifungs are ſandy, ( for then thoſe h:U/s are, or 
ſhall be called, Sand-b:U/s-:) they are diſcovered in a large tra ; but the Land 
it ſelf is more low. 

If therefore the Sea by an irruptien, ſhould inundate and cover thoſe 
Lands, then thoſe H://s would be Sand-banks: ſo we muſt judge of o- 
thers. | 
Therefore at the Mouths of Rivers, Sazd-banks are moſt frequent, becauſe 
the Chaznel is there broader, and therefore the :mpetas of the efflux of Rivers 
is there diminiſhed ; and therefore the matter ſinketh, which the violent Flood 
brought with it : Alſo the waves of the Ocean repel the Waters flowing from 
the Mouths of the Rivers, whence all the force ceaſeth. 

And it is worth our labour to diſtinguiſh, and conſider theſe two modes of 
the generation of Sand-banks. 


Propoſition XI. 


To conjefFure, whether the Sand-hills, which lye in the Sea, not far from the 
Continent, ſhall be part of thu future Continent. 


We have ſaidin the former Propoſition , that theſe Saund-banks are gene- of Sand-banks 


rated two manner of ways; one truly by the ſubſidency or ſinking of the Sand dg 4 bon 


into the Sea, the other by denomination, v2: all Hil}, the water encompat- fom the Land. 


ling and overflowing the Zarth. If that they are generated by the former 
mode, and are fobnd to increaſe more and more, it is a ſign that they will joyn 
to the Continent of the Earth ; that is to ſay, that the Channel of the Sea will 
be dried between theſe S$a»d-bants and the adjacent Land: Burt if that the 
Sand-banks are generated after the ſecond mode , then we may conjecture, 
that thoſe Sand-banks will not ſo eaſily be conjoyned to the adjacent Earth ; 


but that the Sea rather will farther overſpread the Land. ; 
Propoſition 
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Propoſition XII. 


IMands are produced in the Sea and Rivers after the ſame mode that Sand- 
banks are ; yea Iſlands may proceed from Sand-banks , yet they are alſo 
made after another mode. 


of the genera- For if that in any part of the Sea, ſo great a quantity of Sand,Gravel, Mad, 
tion of 1Nan4s. and Oxze, be pegs in progreſs of time, that it becometh yy the 
Sea, it will become an Iſasd ; which is the firſt Mode, Then by the ſecond 
mode, If that the Sea breaking into the Land, overfloweth only the lower 
ts, but not the higher, the Hills, thoſe will be ſands, And by this 
atter Mode it is probable, that thoſe ' Iſlands were generated, or had original, 
which ariſe to an huge A/titude ; as St. Helena, Aſcenſion, and the like ; eſpe- 
cially thoſe which are rocky and fory- 
icilis ſepara Hitherto appertain Iſſands, which the Sea hath cut off from the promi- 
e<d from Italy nent Lands: So Writers teſtifie, and the Poets Verſes are known , that Si- 
by me3e2 cilia was ſeparated from Traly by the violence of 'the Sea. 7 
By the firſt Mode, v2. the ſubſidency and ation of many Terreſtrial 
particles, the Iſlands of Zeland, Denmark, and b an, had their original. 
The ſame ſeemeth to have been the original of the Mo/xcco Iſles : for it that 
you dig on the Plain to a ſmall depth , you ſhall meer with an abundance of 
ſand and ſbelts. | 
Other Iſles ſe- The Inhabitants of Cz:laxd relate, that the Ile was pn from the 
parared from procurrent of Indza, and it is very probable ſo, The Ifle of Sumatra is ſup- 
by theSese. Poſed formerly to have been united to Malacca. 
The Iſes of the Maldives in times paſt was were ſaid to. adhere to Ind:a, 
and were a continuous Continent; yet at this day they ate far in the Sea, and 
divided into an innumerable many Iſtes, {mmm about 1100,) neither ought 
we to doubt of it, ſeeing that narrow Ewripuſes paſs through every two of 
theſe Maldivian Iſles, 1o that in ſome places they exceed not fowr or fro Ells ; 
but in progreſs of time many of them unite into one, the Ezuripus being di- 
miniſhed, and all of them at length will conjoyn in one oblong Iſland, Yea 
all the Or:ental Iſles, ſcituate between the Continent of Aſia and the Land of 
A__ in a great number, ſeem to ariſe from the violence of the Ocean, 
the Land being ſeparated : For the Pacifick Ocean, in the Torrid Zone, is 
moved by a gorge motion and force from the Weſt to the Eaſt, that is, from 
Americato thole Oriental Iſles : Moreover, a perpetual Wind greatly aug- 
menteth the violence of the Ocean towards that Oriental quarter, There- 
fore it is not improbable, ſeeing that all theſe 1/ands are in the Torrid Zone, 
but that Aſia formerly did adhere to the Sowth-/and, or that of Magellan, in 
a continual tra of Land : then at length the violence of the Ocean eat off, 
and ſeparated ſometimes here and ſometimes there, until that a way being 
made on every ſide, it was conjoyned to the Indian Ocean, and made fo many 
Iſiands, as that we ſtand amazed at this day, in that quarter being di- 
_ a very ſmall ſpace, Java, Celebes, Bowe » Madera, Amboina, 


C 

Concerning the 1/ands in the Gulph of Mexico, as alſo in the Streights of 
Malacca we conjeQure altogether the ſame. 

The 1ſes of the Agean Sea, whether they had a Being from the divulſion 
made by or from the Sea (ons Sea flowin the Exxine Sea, and the Me- 
diterranean eva up of contrary fl ) or after the former mode, by a 
ſubſidency of the Terreſtrial matter , which the Propontis had carried from 


the Euxine Sea, as yet I doubt: It is more probable ,;that a divullon was 
made; and peradventure that famous Inundation of Devcalion, here alſo cx- 
erciſed its force. Its certain, that the Iſle Exbea, at-this'day called Negro- 

port, did formerly adhere to Greece, as Authors of no mean Credit do relate ; 
or ſo ſmall an Euripus interfloweth, that it may be joyned by a Bridge. 


We 
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We ſhall ſhew,that 1/2nds may be made of $2n4-banks by many Examples. 
So the Iſtands in the River N/e, and in the River ot St. Laurence, were iormer- 
ly Sand-banks. Rivers make Iflands atter another manner, when that they 
ſend torth a branch, which they reccive into themſelves in another place, as 
may be ſeen in the Wolga, Tanars, and other places. That this was not done by 
Nature, but by the Iaduſtry of Man, we ought not to queſtion : the River O54 
doth the ſame. 

Thefe two Rivers, Rengo and Coanza, made the Iſle Loanda, ſcituated on 
the Coaſt of Africa, which exonerated themſelves into the Sea in that place ; 
by reafon that they bring great ſtore of Mud and Rubb:/h with them, they fal- 
ling with an exceeding force from Mountainous places, fo that they leit this, and 
as yet the ſame in their Inlets,and fo in courſe ot time made the [fland Land ; 

made a Saxd-bank, now molt fertile and likewiſe populous : And ſo we 
ſuppoſe that many Jand-banks formerly made the T, Ut ; ſeituated at the 
Coafts ; alrbough that ſome were alfo cauſed by a divullion made by the Sea, as 
Norway. And 1t is more probable,that this is the mode of generation of 1ſ:yds 
in ſtony and rocky Ifles : But in the Indian Sea, Iſlands may have an original 


both by divulfion and ſubſidence, or ſinking of matter ; becauſe that whilſt it | 


forceth away, it alſo eateth between the muddle of the Earth, wich at length 
it putteth in another place ; unto this many furious Winds, which are very tre- 
quent in the Pixvial months from May to September, do much conduce : 
For by theſe the Sea is mightily troubled, ſo that the $2n4 and gravel is 
ſeparated from'its bottom, and irom other Regions, which matrer is torced on 
the Coaſts of Indz2. So the Mouths of the Port of Goa,by the violence of the 
Winter-winds (from May to Sept: mbey are ſo obſtruQed with cangeſted heaps 
of Sand, that they hardly affors a paſſage to ſmaller Veſſe/s. So theſe heaps of 


Sand that up the Port of Cocin, on thoſe Months, ſo that neither ſmall nor great 
Veſſels can paſs. | , 

For a continual Rats on the Mountain Gats, and a frequent Ecrrephias or 
impetaous wind from a C/oug breaking forth with an abundance of water 
from the Cloads, which are beheld to hang as it were onthe top of Gati, ſend 


- ther Hands, and in the reflux they are in 

and if that the interpoſed Channet acquire a greater M/trirude in progreſs of 
time, at length the flux of watey is excluded, and rhe 1ſands become part of 
nd alſo the Nile over owing Fine ſeth the Cities and 

o tne & oVE rf every year, cantect Ee Cities an 

Hills of t then to ſeem Iſlands : the Kiver Wolga doth ſo increafc in 
the Months of May and Fure, that it covereth the Sazds and Tſands,and many 
of the” Tfes that adjoyn unto India become Sands in the Pluvial Months, 
where that the Azz and the Ganges do overflow the Regions. 


Propoſition XI. 


There # yet another Mode, beſides the two already related, by which Iſlands 
have a Being or Original ;. viz. for the coherent Earth ſuddenly to be 
carried fromthe bottom of the Sea to the ſuperfictes. 


Others ſuppoſe this Mode, a 


that not undeſervedly, to have proceeded 


Mar goked on.. Although therefore that very tew Examples of ſuch 
prod ve Ede Ue to Be oy oro; to bo pho impoſſ 
'' forte may be;thit # pproty, [porey, ſulphureons thdoth exiſt ( as there 
is T Vati ao be Earths,) which even now hath in- 
ercaſed toa notable altitude , yet ſo, as that it yet remaineth beneath m ſu- 
< X perficies 


Ano 


49 


gina!. 


r Mode 


oety: Biit Sexeca a grave Autfſbr relateth, Sr 


fro ek tous GYrcears abl'T; , | | 
that rhe | Thr ati&m his tithe fprang upin'rhe' #igean Sea, whillt that the ori 
ine: 4 
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zerficies of the water, Now, if that ſuch a Sand or Earth adhere leſs firm 
at the bottom of rhe Sea, it may be ſeparated by the violence of the: Sea, 
becauſe that it is little lighter than the water, or almoſt of the: ſame levity 
therefore it will a ſcend to the ſuperficies of the water, and ſuddenly an Iſland 
will ſcemto ſpring up : or a Spirit or Wind included in; the, 4owels of the 
Earth, without any violence of the Sea, and. endcavouring to break forth, may 
ſend forth ſuch an {land above the Water : for great is the force of Winds in- 
cluded in the Earth, and requiring a larger ſpace, as is evident from Ear th- 
quakes, By which it is manifeſt, that ſometimes Mount azns are ſent forth of 
the'Earth, and ſometimes ſwallowed up : the ſame is manifeſt from War/ike 
Mines,where the Wand breaketh up great Towers and Walls and carrieth them 
into the Arr. 

If that therefore ſuch an 1/and of a ſudden ſpringing in the Sea adhere tothe 
bottom of the Se, we mull neceſlarily ſay, that it was forced upwards by the 
violence of ſome [ubterraneous Wind : As ſome write, that Mountains fome- 
times are thruſt !forth of the Earth ; but if that it no. longer adhere to the 
bottom, as wellthe Wind, as the violence of the water, may ſeparate it from 
the bottom ; ſo that at length, 'by its own levity , it is carried upwards, totl.c 
ſuperficres, | " 

Propoſition XIV, 


Whence anoti:er doubt doth ariſe, iz. whether that there be certain Iſlands 
that ſwim on the Sea, as Thales ſuppoſed the whole Zartbto ſwim onthe O- 
cean.? For the Opinion of Thales it 1s ſufficiently ceſipe, 
rel of the Seais tound continuous to the Land :- but reaſon 
there may be ſwiming Iſlands, if that the Land be light an 


h 


F 
. 


uftained 
ind, fs alſo by 
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Propoſition .XV. | | 
Rivers polf certaintralga Land cabigh ies pollſet before and tha 


for divers reaſons. 


., _ 7 <.Mk arcs 111} & 4 » 
Certain rafts =, 1+ Wheggthat they firſt ariſe from chear dountains, ang receive. axnel 
hy K- eyer from Nature or by Art,.of which we have ſpokeg.in, the fi/terntb,Chap- 
which the LLC | | its y tri nttl A 1 3316; f I. W 
poſleſſed not. © 2+ If that a River maketh another Channel fox is $163" fenderh: arch a 
before. braneh from it ſelf 5 which is moſt commonly. done by.meg,piz-that they, may; 
bring part of the Rivers untoCities,or int9adother Fig moles of v-tc | 
we have alledged in the forecited Cheprer. & 4 is, oltorgn £20 LAtL; 
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3, If 
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3- If that Rivers more and more polleſs the banks in progreſs of time, which 
hapneth, 1. It that the Channel become higher jrom the Gaking down of the 
Earth or Sand. 2. It that it eateth off the lides of the Bank by its ſwiit courſe; 
3. If that it be augmented by another Rzver, and by an abundance of Razn, or 
an Exhydria or impetuous 1nd, accompanied with a mighty tall of water.. : 

4. It that they overflow the Earth, which if not going back/again, but do 
more and more augment, they become Lakes ; or it they return to their An- 
cient Channel, the water being effuſed into the Fields , becometh a Mar/b, it 
that there be great-abundance of it. 

C_ t is probable therefore then,that there was a time in which thoſe 
tradts of d4,whichnow the Rhine, Elbe, and the Nile polleſs; as alſo other 
Rivers ,were dry, and poſleſſed by the Earth, 


Propoſition XVI. 


Lakes, Mariſves, and flanding-Pools, occupy parts of the Earth that before 
4 bey poſſe ſſe 4 not, 


15t 


1, When that they firſt fpring up, and are augmented in progrets of time « Lakes, 9 


of which we have ſpoken in the fifreenth Chapter. ” Fiſhes, and 
2, If that abundance of Razs tall. —— omg 
3. If that Rzvers bring ſtore of water with force into the La4es, Earth, which 
4. If that the Channel become more high. --rowe3 4 they 


5. If that the Lakes being agitated by often and more vehement flods, by 
degrees do more eat the bants and cover the /and with water. Sothe Lake of 
Harlem within thirty or forty years, hath extended beyond its former Bank, 
about the ſpace of the twentieth part of a mile, 

Corollary. Therefore it is probable, that there was a time when thoſe tradts 
of land, which now the Lake Z aire, Lemanus, Parina, Harlem, Meote,or the 
Mariſhes of Weſtphalia, and all others formerly poſleſſed, were dry Lands, 


Propoſition XVII. 
The Ocean poſſeſſeth part of the Land, which formerly it did not poſſeſs. 


This hapneth after various manners ; 1. When that breaking through the Lan4 poſſefied 


middle of the /and it maketh $;re:ghts and wy ow ; as the Mediterranean,the Þy the Ocean, 


Arabian, that of Bengala, Camboja, and ſuch 


tween Manilla and Magellan,and alſo the Daniſb,fSc,Neither is it improbable, 
but that the Atlantick Ocean was ſo generated, and that America was ſodivi- 
ded from the Old World,or at leaſt from Europe, which ſome do the more eaſily 
embrace.,that they may thence only dedudt the Original of the American N.1- 
tions from Adam, Indeed the Aigyptian Priefts related unto Solon, about ix 
hundred years before Chriſt, (as you may ſec in the Dialogue of P/ato, termed 
Timons, ) that there was formerly oppoſite to the Herculean Sirexght of Gi- 
bralter, an Iſle bigger than Aſia and Europe together, called A:/ants, and that 
part of it afterwards by a great Earthquake, and a ary deluge of one day and 
one #ight, was ſwallowed up in the Ocean.From which Narration we may col- 
leR, that in former times amongſt the Afgyprians there was a fame, eſpecially 
amongſt «thoſe that were Learned , of the ſeparation of America from our 
World, made many Ages before. But it is far more likely, that the North part 
of America, in which is New France, New England, Canada, and the I.ke, did 
in former Ages adhere to Ireland. The Ancients write , that the Srrezghts of 
Gibralter were dug through by Hercules. 

2. When with a violent Wind the Ocean is forced, and overfloweth the lard 
by breaking through , or over the 4anks that are made by Nature and Arr. 
There are many Examples of the Inundations of the Ocean; as formerly in 
Theſſaly, and not long ſince ip Frie=land and Holſatia. 

? | X 2 7, Wheg 


hich . 
ke: Sothe S:rezght between ly i id woe : 


Sicily and Italy ; between Ceilan and India, between Greece and Eubeyz, be- poſlch. 


152 


Water. 
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3. When by reaſon of the ſame cauſesit penetraterh thefirm Lavg, and ma- 
keth Iſlands. By this Mode we have ſaid in the former Propoſaions, that it is 
fkely that that Sea had its ofiginal which interflowet/berween thoſe innume- 
rable Oriental Iſles, and thatwhich floweth between the Mal/drvian Iſles and 
India, and alſo between the Gulph of Bengals and Camboza, 

4. When it by degrees eateth and evearnerh the Coafts-or Shoars, and fo 
in progreſs of time covereth ſome parts of rhe ſhoar and of the adjacent /and, 
So the Ba/tick Sea invaded the Coaſts of Pomeransa; and deſtr the fa- 
mous Town or Empory of Vinetam: ſo taking away the” Ifands from the 
Coaft of Norway, it let in it ſelf between theſe Irs andthe Continent. So 
the German Ocean hath poſſeſſed the ſboar of Holland, near the Village of the 
Catti, in a great ſpace of Land: fo that the Ruins of the Br:ttifſh Tower, for- 
merly a Fortreſs or Caſtle of the Romans, now lieth inconſpicuous , being co- 
vered with watey far {rom the in the Jex, The Ocean hath taken trom 
the North-part of the I/and of Ceil.zu the ſpace of 20 miles,ſo that at this da 
it is far leſſer thanit was. And there are many more Examples of the like kind. 

Corollary. From hence we may colle&, that thoſe ,places of the Earth, 

where now the Ocean is, in times paſt were Land; and —_ ſhall be /and, to 
wit, if that we do ſuppoſe, that the earth hath continued ſo: many thouſand 
years, and ſhall yet continue. Concerning this Argument you may confule 
Ariſtotle in the firſt Book of his Meteors , and the #2elfth Ghapter ; and Ste- 
vinu in his Geography. If that you demand\, how the Ocear ſhall y 
the place of Mowuntarns, that then the Mountains ſhall not be covered by the 
Sea, but thall then become either Rocks or Tſands, other earth being forced 
unts them ; that is, confirmed by the example of many Iands , yea of 
all ; becauſe that Experience teſtifieth, thar almoſt all I&s have tains in 
the midſt, as Ceilan, Sumatra, Fava : furthermore, fome are nothing elſe bur 
Mountains , as St, Helena, Aſcenſion , the Heſperides; and the like, Seeing 
therefore that thoſe places of the Oceaw in which theſe I/ſes lye, in Apes to 
come ſhall be, or already have been /and, then indeed the Moxniains of theſe 
Iſles ſhall be Mountains of the Continent. 


Propoſition XVIII. 


Whether it s poſſible, that the whole ſuperficies of the Earth ſhould become 
, or +4 Oy, that it ſhould be all liquid or covered with water ? 


at the moſt parts ſhould be of an Earthy ſuperfictes at one time more 
than at another, or that move ſhould be covered with water. 


1. That ſometimes the /axd ſhould poſſeſs a greater part of the ſaperficies 
of the Earth, than at another. Alfo that which is a conſequence to the former, 
that watey at one time ſhould poſſeſs the greater part of the ſuperficies of the 
Earth, more than at another, hath been ſufficiently ſhewed in the ſecond Pro- 
poſition of this Chapter. | 

z. Whether the Water or Ocean can eover the whole Earth, fo that there 
ſhall be no Earth or land above it, and fo cauſe a Univerſat food? Untothis 
I anſwer, -T hat a mode may be conceived and ined, oO it may N&- 
turally be done ; but yet by reaſon of the ion of the Lands, and 4/- 
titude of the Mountains, it is fearcely pr that any fuch thing will be. 
The mode by which it may. be done, is the ſame with that explained in the 
ſecond Propoſition : For if that the Ocean-continually eateth the /and from the 


ſhoar, and layeth it down inthe profoundeſt parts 'of its Channel, and do this in 


a perpetual courſe of time, then it ſhall take away all the Lands of the ſager- 


ficies, or extant parts, and itſelf ſhall cover all the Zarth.” And the Moxntains 


ſhall either be made Rocks, or ſhall by degrees fink and fall, their Foundations 
being conſumed by the vehement force of the twarer, But this may be done 
more eaſily, if that we will follow their opinion , who attribute a greater 
height to the Ocean than tothe Lqnd. But we have in rhe precedent diſcourſe 
ſufficiently contuted that opinion. | | 


| 3. Whether 


| OX vi2z.that if now there are of be 
ſomany cavities the depth of the ear1b , Within the which the Ocean 
En open er 

| CaVItIcS art not 1n e earth; be not, but that 
they may be dens, 1. by the violence of the earib,and 2,by Dara winds. 


"Propoſition XIX. 


Why, in the middle of the Ocean, no Iſlands are found, and no abundancy 
of Iſles, but moi? at great Cominents, or great Iſlands! 


Of the truth of this Propoſition we ought not to doubt, for experience ma- to Ifes found 
7 proveth it. In the midſt of the vaſt Pacrfick Ocean, between Africa inthe middle 


ablia, beſides the Iike of * 
are found : bur abont the of the Continent, or in the Ocea, not far from 
the Coaſts of the greateſt Continents, all Iſlands are (thoſe few only excepted 
which I have ſpoken of ): this may eſpecially be taken notice of in thoſe nume- 
rous ones that we tearm troops of Iſes, which are all near rhe Continent. The 
troop of the 1/es of the Migoan Sea adjoyneth to Ewrope and Aſia ; the Heſpe- 
rides to Africa ; the Maldivian Iſles to India; as alſo all the Indian Irs 
between Afia and the South Cont:nent ; only the Flandrian Iſles, or Azores, 
ſeem to be ſituated in the midſt of the Ocean, between the old World and Ame- 
rica, althoogh that they arc more near to that than to this. 

The cauſe of this Phenemenon or /tuation of the Iſlands without doubr is , 
that they had a I the 1rruptionh of the Ncean into the Continents, by 
which violence the Lands of the Continents were ſeparated: but becauſe the 
Altitude of the Ocean was not ſo great, that it could cover all the Lands inter- 
cepted, thence here and there between the Continents , and at the Continents, 
troops of Iſlands did ariſe : alſo it is likely that ſome of them were generated 
by another mode, viz, becauſe the Ocean cannot carry the Laxds ied 1 
and cut off any long ſpace with it, but ſuffereth them by degrees to ſubſide nor 
a long diſtance from the ſhoars , which ſubſlidency or ſinking continued for 
many Ages, at length cauſed Iſes : therefore in the middle of the Ocean are 
few Iſlands. 1. Becauſe that place is more remote from the ſhoar than that a- 
ny of the eaten off parts ſhould be carried thither. 2, Becauſe that the com- 
motion and force of the water.is greater there, which moverh the earth of the 
Channel, or rather ptomoteth the depth, than ſuffereth 1axds to be generated 
there, 3. Becaufe there are no Contznents there, therefore neither can t 
or heaps of 1/ands be according to the firſt wode, by which we have ſhewed 
ſuch hcaps of I/es to be produced ; yet in tunes paſt, when that the middle of 
the Ocean was not where 'tis now, it is not unlikely that fuch Iſes were here , 
and by degrees were ſwallowed by the Oceax. 
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SECT.::V. 


Containing anexplication of the Atmoſphere , and 
the Winds. In three Chapters. 


CMAS: 20... 


Of the Atmoſphere and Air. 
Propoſition T. 


From the parts of the Earth, as well dry as 'moiſt ,” or from the Earth and 
Water, wvapours and fumes do continually exhale into that ſpace, which 
& about the Earth. na uo 


wm HE Cauſe is twofold ; firſt, the Celeſtial heat of the 8tars, 
mm eſpecially the' Sun and Moor. The other is a Terreſtrial 
= heat, or ſubterranean or rather terreſirial fire, or which is 
9 admixed with the parts of the earth : For we ſec that al- 
moſt all bodzes, rhe leaſt fire being moved towards them, 
ſend forth a fume, Seeing therefore that both the Celeftia! 
and Terreſtrial heat is naught elſe but a certain fire, there- 
fore it is alſo neceſſary that vapours and fumes ſhould be 
advanced by it from the parts of the earth. So the truth of the Propoſition is 
evidenced @ pr:or7; Experience alſo confirmeth the ſame. For thoſe that 
travel in the night time, eſpecially when the Moon ſhineth, and that towards 
tie water, diſcover many vapours to wander and be advanced about the Super- 
ficies of the earth, Alſo it is vulgarly known, that in the day the Sun doth 
raiſe many vapowrs : alſo when that a miſt ariſeth upwards, which is a certain 
token of razn to follow, 

Pro- 
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Propoſnion IT. 


The Atmoſphere # a ſpace about the « hote exr1h, in which the exhalatjons 
raiſed yon thetarth are always preſent," And it 'ts uncertain whe- 
ther that anything or body riſe be contained in it beſides theſe exhals- 


[100S, 


It is alfotaken for the exhalations themſelves about the whole et; There * 
isno ſmall controverſie amongſt'' modeyn Phriloſophers, coneetning. the! £54 — 
which conliſteth about the earib. For trany Mythemaricians of found know: 
ledge determine, that there is nathing beſides exhalations Hevated from' the 
earth, and therefore they take the Atmoſphere and Ay for 'one and the ſame; 
and immediately after the Atmoſphere, place the A#therial ſubitunce. Bur o- 
ther for gs ores ſuppoſe, that beſides theſe exhalations 1a the ſpace about 
the earth, that there is a certain peculiar and ſimple:bo4y, which'they call Arr, 
although that they freely grant, that exhalationsmay be changed into Arr ; 
and contrariwiſe into c/ouds and thick vapours. The ſame Petfons , after this 
Ar even to the Lunary Orb, place another ſubtile thin bady different from the 
A'ither, which indeed they tearm F1ye, bur they confeſs thatit is leſs properly 
done, and that it doth not agree with our firez tor it is a'calid ſubſtance < not 
burning) dry and very ſubtile, not to cauſe the refraQtions of the rayes of the 
Sun and Stars, which yet they will have to be done in this Ar. Thoſe being 
well conſidered, theſe two opinions"of the Philoſophers ſeem rather to differ 
in words than in matter it ſelf. For as for the Ay, \becauſethat they grant it 
ſo groſs, that a refraction of no may be made in it, and that it may be gene- 
rated from exhalations by a light mutationyithe' A;/y ſeemeth nothing elſe bur 
2 ivbtile exhalation, although it was not exhaled from the earth, As for 'the 
Sublunary F:re, when that they confeſs that it is ſo improperly tearmed , 
but they affirm, that it is ſo tecuous rhat it cauſeth no refraction of rayes ; 
this ſeemeth little to differ from the A:thery. We affirm therefore, that 
the Atmoſiphere and Air are a body. about the'rarth,on which the rayes fallin 
are refracted, (laying aſide the controverſie whence this body hath its original 
which definition agreeth with the former: For neitherisir likely that any ex- 
hal #ions.can be elevated from the earth fo ſubdile; that rhey: ſhould cauſe no 
refraction or impediment to the luminous rayes proceeding from the A&they : 
yet if thatſuch be granted, we cannot know thar Altitude, 'and whether that 
they: be.excluded from the Atmoſphere ; whichyet if that 'any-one will ſharply 
urge, ſuppoſing that the little fires or raves caſt from\the Sww#'on the earth, 
2gain; recoil; to, the un ; he will: not deny 'but that the” latter definition is 
commodious : Therefore the Atmoſphere and Aev are naught ee but a con- 
texture of, many ſmall bodies which-adhere to:rhe earth, 'as 'a: down or; woo! 
circymveſteth a Peach, | 0299 t10!; 


Propoſition IE + & do! 
! bf1g T2179 07 1:1 4-411 (16111 | WUTN 3 1 4 
Sometimes more, ſometimes lefſer exhalations we draws from the enrth," 6 

ſpeevally in divers places, | | THe | (L1109 
4902 9 «ob . 224 { <0) 1 wat 02H 

The cauſe is, 1. The various elevation of the Sus. aboyeithe Horiton,'or ge... 
depreſben beneath'it; 12; \Fheidjverkty 0f-the age of the | Moox\/ and' its''e1c- 
vation-pbeye the Horgzon; :..g.cblie riſing aad ſerving of the other $72-v, and: 
their conſtitution aboverthe: Horizas.. | diverlity| in"the: patts''of the 
earththem ſelves ;farwarery andhunyd placcsdo more eaſily fend forth v 
pours than earthy and dry, $3VINL \ 910('1 "BU. £2 ; 
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Of the exhala- 


_ T he Compleat Part of. . 


Propoſition IV, 


Book I, 


The exhalationt which conſtitute the Atmoſphere, are of a divers kind 
(eiperialy in ſundry Regions) Viz. watery, ſattiſh, earthy, ſulphureous, 
prrituons, The ſenſible c edexhalations , or parts of the At- 
moſpbere are divers, Viz. mixed of ſimple particles. 


- The cauſe is, becauſe that/in the parts of the earth ſuch bodres are of a di 


tiom which vers ſort, and arg advanced by heat, ſome more eaſily, and other fome with 


conftirute the 


Atmoſphere. 


The parts of 
the Armo- 


iphere. 


greater difficulty... Concerning the carthy particles ſomeone may doubt , be- 
cauſe that thoſe are ſcarcely apt to be elevated. 1.By reaſon of the ſmalneſs of 
their dufts, which are light ; ſecing that gravity is an affeftion of compacted 
bodies. 2. By admixture of /a/phureors particles which violently carry thoſe 
earthy ones with them. /- : 

Moreover, that there are ſulphureone particles in the Arr is proved from 
the fery Meteors, Lightnings, Thunder, and the like : yea, a ſulphureous 0- 
dor or ſcent after Thunder #0d Lightning manifeſtly aflerteth the ſame. 

As for the watery parts we ought not to queſtion ; for ſaline and ſpirituons 
exhalations, by reaſon of their tenuouſneſs, are eaſily exhaled from the earth, 
Little Animals grnerated in geegr. number and abundance in the Arr, confirm 
the fame. | ho 2 1 

The Ariflotelians divide exhalations into two kinds, to wit , wapours and 
fumes. Vapours ave generated of water, and eaſily return into the again. 
Fumes proceed {rom dry (bodtes., So Sal Armoniac vaniſheth into ſmoak , 


fire being placed under it, This alſo is the cauſe that in divers Regrons a dif- 


ferent Air is diſcovered, + Alſo that it raineth in one place, and not in ano- 
ther. | 


; [2 Propofition V. 
The leaft particles of the Air, and thoſe all inſenfible, repell or & the 


rayes 46 4 Looking-glafs, but ſame of the particles of the Air bein 
ſenſible and compaunded, de tranſmit many rayes, but veflett To 


otbers, on the contrary, | traufwit fewer rayes, and reflctt moye. ' 


Therefore the parts of the {#awoſphere are divided into thoſe that are opac 
and pellucid : theſe are thoſe that tranſmit many rayes, the former arc thoſe 
that tranſmit fewer. = | | = 

; Therefore heeauſe that the leaſt partieles! { both watty and' earth ) being 
Atoms, axe ſolid-little 4odies without any pores,ſfo that they tranſmit no raves, 
but repell thee ;- becauſe thetit-is very probable that a perſpicuity, or a tranf- 
—_ of rayes doth require pores orderly placed in a body, and empty little 

PACCs, 

But the parts of the 4ir or Atmeſphere compoſed of little particles, if that 
they ſhall have ordinate and mo pores, they will err makes and 'tranſ- 
mit many rayes.: hut if that Hertic2er fill be compoled or agpi 
very confuſedly,they will tranſmit rayes without any+ pores; thence it e@meth- 
to paſs that the Sw# diſcuſſing a thick cloudy opac Ar, doth make it perſpi- 
cugusy. to. wit, more porous... 84919 = $5. Of 

Now that theleaſt parte raves ;' is manifeſt from hence; that 
the rayes 'of the Sav in q 


refle& 
ſerene fr bs admittedinro'an obſcure Cham- 
ber through a natrowi hole, you will ſee manifeſtly from the- partoelev' fAlys 


in a great gumber in the. Air, that the 


from a 


ſame a Si 


the ſenſe. 


Ya9os_ are reflettced: to' the He (a5 
Now fecing that thoſe particles are''yer ſenſible ; ' the 
concluded concerning the leaſt particles, and thoſe that fly 


VEL 


Now 
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Now thoſe, who wilt have artenuated vapours to: be icuobs , 
but riot dry ones and ſmoaks, they are refated by experience reafon. 
By reaſon, becauſe rhar fumes and; dry exhalations may be 'made equilt 
ſubrile and porous , as thoſe that are watery ; bur they Fe rhat per 
cuity doth, not confiff in the mode'or reafon of the pores , bur in a pecilix 
quality : But it is manifeſt by expericnee, ex; that the Air is ſerene, ir titrh 
more Ury than moift particles ; forin' thr new Kig@ of Wind-gan, which'isnc 
diſcharged by powder yore, bur by rhe ltelp of wind and air,the Air is fo we 
denſated; rhar it fearcely comprehiendeeh rhe fextierh parr of the former ſpace ; 
yet neither do they create any kind of humidity in the Gun, which tnuftalts- 
gether happen, it that the particles of the ſerene Air were watery. 


\ 
Propofition VT. 


Exhalations do not aſcend of themſelves, and their own nature u ards, 
bit they art forced by a violent motion he Ab is ME Light but hea- 
wy in a proper mode of expreſſion. w_ 


All that is to be -termed grave or heavy , is moved to the Ceit- ofexhatuiom 
ter of the Earth, except thar it be hindred; but the Air doth that : for the 
Earth being digged up, the Air defcenderh into the ſpace made. That there- 
fore it i carried tpwards, is thus performed, _ 

1, That heat rarifierh it to feek a greater ſpace, 

2, Becauſe that it is forced by another vapour.. 

So in cold places, asin Nova Zembla, and with us in the night ſeaſon no 
Miſt aſcendeth, but che heat of the Sun approaching rarifketh it, and cauſeth 
one part to force out and thruſt forwards the other : For if that thoſe ſmall 
particles of Air were free, neither mutually implicated one within another, 
then at length it would be light. 


Propoſition VII. 


The upper parts of the Atmoſphere are more ſubtile than the lowey, yet F 
m 7 come to paſs, that the middle parts may be more groſs and conden- 
fed than the lower parts about the Earth. | 


Therefore the more light parts fly to the upper place, they are more ſubtile 
and light ; hence the truth of the member of the {ang Propofition is mani- 
feſt : Now the cauſe of the latter member is, that the parts in the middle. Air 
ealily counite again, and ſo become thicker : for the hot or calid Particles be- 
ing carried up with them, have forſaken them, and the Rays refrafted from 
the Earth, in that middle Regros, by reaſon of their diſtance, have no force. 

Theace it cometh to paſs that after Rain, the middle Air is more ſerenc, be- 
cauſe the more thick parts are ſeparated. 


Propoſition VIII. 


The Atmoſphere or Air being heated, poſſeſſeth more ſpace than before ; now 
by how much it 1s more Thitate F Fl f, 


eat, by fo much the more it contratt- 
eth it ſelf, and occupieth the leſſer ſpace. 


This is excellently ſhewed by that Inſtrument which we call a' Thermometer, The air veing 
or Weather-glaſs, becauſe that we meaſure the temperature of the Air and heat heated poſ- 
by it, in hot and cold, in which we diſcover the Air to become. more condenled, -- rg 
and to occupy leſſer ſpace in the Glaſs, by how much the Air. acquireth lels before, 
heat, as we ſhall ſhew in the following A Now the cauſe of Lu 

ro- 
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Proportion is 4 prjore, becauſe the calid Particles, either of the Rayes of the 
Sun, or of another fire,are molt ſubtile of all the Particles of the whole world, 
and in continual motion. Therefore thoſe Atmoſpheres, whilſt thaf, they are 
admixed, ſeparate and divide theſe Particles with a great force , and. ſo cauſe 
more pores;. and theſe little fires departing, the Particles of the Air left to 
themſelves unite again, or are mutually complicated within themſelves, , 
Corollary. Therefore the Altitude of the Air or Atmoſphere is not conſtant, 
but decteaſerh and increaſeth, viz. at Noon-day it ought to be greater,at Mid- 
night leaſt, about the time of the riſing and letting of the Sun moderate, as in 
Propoſition XIV. wil 2487 R | 
Propoſition IX. "oe 2 
To make a Thermometer, Thermoſcope, or Weather-glaſs, by which we may 
diſcover the mutations of the Air in heat and cold. 


How to make + T aKe 2 Glaſs of an oblong and cylindrical neck with the ſpherical ſmall head 
2 Thermome- LH, let this hg fixed to the Table or Board. MN P Q, the bead being ereCted. 
meter or Wes. Let a Velſlel with water be placed under the Orifice (whictt is beſt to be colour- 
mer-glatt ed) ſo filled that part of the pipe or neck LF may be hidden init : Now let the + 
time of the moderate conttitution of the Air, or at that time at whoſe tempe- 
rature you will compare the temperature of the Air, of the other days, and at 
thar time let the water be poured into the Veſſel, ſo it will happen that the 
Sec Scheme, Air becoming more Irigic, the water will aſcend upwards beyond F, becauſe 
that the Air being condenſated with cold, which betore filled up the ſpace F A, 
now poſleſleth leſs ſpace. On. the contrary, the Air being rendred more hot , 
the water will deſcend from F towards L, becauſe that the Air FH being rari- 
fied now requiteth more ſpace | 
Now you will find the degrees of accretion and diminution of the heat and 
cold, if that you divide the Line F A on the Table into certain parts of num- 
bers. Or 'withobut putting a'Veſſel under, ſet the Glaſs LH even at the cx- 
tremity L, have a Globe with a little hole from the ſide, and et this Globular 
Vellel be filled with Air; for ſoalfo the degrees of heat will be ſhewed by the 
aſcent and deſcent of the water. 


. 
: 


Propoſition X. 
| The ſerene Air may be carried ſeby a moit vehement fire that it may occufy a 
ſpare 70 times greater than it did before : On the contrary, it may be ſo 
condenſed in a Wind-gun, that it may only poſſeſs a 60 part of the former 
ſpace, but the heat of the Sun bringeth not ſo great a rarification, or the 
cold ſo great a condenſation to the Air, . 


The ſame is proved from that, that if you take an Aolopi/e and heat it with 
fire, ſo that it may then contain 'x 3 ounces ; but the ſame being cold,and return- 
ing to its former natural eſtate, it will contain 13 ounces , a dram and a half: 
Therefore the ſpace that the Air occupied whilſt that it was hotis greater than 
the ſpace that the Air poſſeſſed when refrigerated, that the difference of the 
ſpace is that part of the o/ops/e that receiveth half a dram of water, if that 
the whole receiveth 1 3 ounces with half a dram ; and the part of this /Eo/op:le 
15 almoſt the 70 part of the whole ſpace in the Aolopsle,therefore the Air being 
hot, hath poſſeſſed a ſpace 70 times greater than it doth when it returneth to its 
natural eſtate. 

Propoſition XI. 
Why in the rw inthe Frigtd Zone,at the time in which the Sun ariſeth not 
altogether untothem, on ſome days the Air # clear and ſerene, and for the 
moſt part cloudy and foggy. 


of the Airia I anfwer,the cauſe of this groſs and almoſt perpetual Miſt or Fogg, is the ſmall 
paces þ.., heat of the ſubterraneous Earth it ſelf;or elſe 1t is derived from the Sun,and like- 

, * wiſe the Moon (which in the time of the obſcurity of the Sun remaineth many 
| days 
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days and nighty continually above the Hori zor) & the other Stars; which heat 
becauſe it 15 weak, cannor te this Miſt. © Now that ſome days'or withts 
afford a ſerenity of the Air; this happeneth not becauſe tlie' thick vapours 
are attenuated, but becauſe that they either fink down into''the earth; or cle 
are forced into orher places by the winds. | mW 360,92 109 


Propoſition XH. 
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% 


lf by oftentimes inthe greateſt cold of the Winter, the Air # yet ſubtitle and 


«oh when that yet the cold condenſueth and contrafteth the 
r 


Cold is twofold ;- Moderate or Extream. Moderate eold rendercth not 


The Air fu5- 


the Ar ſerene, but cloudy , by reaſon that Tapours are elevated , but not tile and ſerene 


diſcuſſed by that little heat which is mixed or adjoyned ro that cold. Bur 
an extream cold maketh the-A» ſerene for a- twofold reaſon. 
rendererh the groffer vapours of the A:y more groſs, and ſo cauſeth them to 
tall, and make the Air more ſubtile. 2. Becauſe that the pores of the earh 
are ſhur and bound up, and the vapours themſelves cannot exhale and render 
the Ay turbid. '' The Sea it felf indeed is not'bound up with Ice, yer the 
particles are ſo condenſated with Ice, that it is not ſo apt for exhalations, al- 
though it ſenderh forth many ; for the condition of it, and the earth, are dit- 


ferenr. 
Propoſition XIII. 


Why the Air being beheld at the Horizontal Line, appeareth more thick 
and cloudy than that in which we are? 


The cauſe is twofold : 1. Becauſe that the £zy about the 'Horizon is indeed 
more doudy.: The other is a fallacy or deception of rhe'/{jzht , or judgment 
from ur bght?; forthe 252 v4 rr the diſtances of columns plated in a 
long order and'ſer:es, and therefore as the judgment fuppoſeth the remote co- 
lumns tobe-conjoyned, fo alſo it apprehenderh'not the diſtances of the particles 
of the: Hor: zonal Arr, but imagineth them#conjoyned : but rtheeye beholderh 
the diſtances of the ctevated Ary tinder greater Angles, and therefore better 
appretiendethit/0The ſame is the reaſon why the 4:r , which appearerh.clou- 
dy to ts,- removed from'it, . when we come to it, or are in it; ſeemeth leſs 
miſty or cloudy, 

II 7 Propoſition XIV. 


Whit her that the Altitude of the Atmoſphere or Air abovt the Earth, be the 

- '» "i(ame in all plates at one awd the ſame time ; and whether its figure be 
' "0; F real. +90 a ' \ as , fy) - 'P . ” 

: | \ 


That the A/t:Fudets not the ſame, but divers in ſundry places, ſeemetl!'ts fol- 
low from thence, that the Sux is only Vertical to one place ar'one time; agd' it 
ſendeth forth oblique rayes; and therefore more weak unto other places, by how 
much'the place is more remote from the Sur,and nearer to the Poles : therefore 
the p6res of the rayes of the Suri ite very different to'the devating of the va- 
pours. and therefore they are raiſed to different" Aftitides,to' wit, in a plact'un- 
to Which the Sur is'vertical, his Mrinde is the! greateſt, in'rhe' oppotite place 
the lefler, in the plates about the'Pole moderate; ſo that tlic Arr receiveth an 
ovalifigure.. 7-30 pw , 10 yimn)::! 7 6 | 

any contrary is more probable, vis. that the Altitude of the Atmo- 
ſphere is the ſame in all places ; for although that the Vapours and Ay be more 
elevated in ſome places rhan in others, yet becauſe that the Azy is fluid and rend- 
eth by its gravity to the Center of the earth : therefore the more elevated part 
of the Ay preſſeth down the Ar placed under it, and this thruſteth down ano- 


ther more depreſſed, until all the parts acquire the fame Alt:tude. 


: of And 


in the greateſt 
*> cold 
I. Becauſe It Wiarcr, 


the 


Of the Alri- 
rude of the 
Atmoſphere, 


. The Compleat Part of _ | -BookT. 
- hadifre the fame made the berical Fs 1-6-400, Mis T6 te. te 
monſtrated , as in the thirteenth Chapter we ed , with ny 
des, concerning the Water, by realos that the fame ſes are prevalen 
be which we there aſlumed, to wit, that the part of the Ar les peeled i 
xpelled by that which is more preſled ; for every part 4s by the 
cher] is above it : wherefore the Figure of the ri is ſpherical,not oval as = 
will have it : but if the forementioned es be not granted, the demon- 
ſtration falleth. Des Cartes alſo maketh the Arr oval in figure for a peculiar 
reaſon ; ſee Chapter fourteen. | 


Propoſition XV. 
Condenſation or Rarefattion p Air changeth not its Altizyae. 


of Air chang- and at all times ny > 12 ſometimes thele, ſometimes thoſe; 
eehno:it® wherefore the condenſation or rarefattionof one time, doth no more alterate 
the Air than the condenſation or rarefattion of the firſt time, There only 
ſeemeth to be a difference, that at one time there may be a greater condenſate 


ow or raref ation than at another : but this difference can fittle augment 4he 
Altitude. 


Propoſition XVI. 


The Altitude of the Atmoſphere or Air # not only the ſame in divers pla- 


ces, bus 34 remaineth the Jane, and that conflanily at all timgs both 
Winter and Summey. 


oe home For although that þe#7 in the Summer of oyr ow oy more fleyate alſo 
here isat Pur Afr more thanin Winer , yet becauſe that the Winter is at the fame in 
ways be Game another place of the yp the Air is laſs 
in divers aur Ar be moved towards the J 
leſs elevated, is. to tae i= 
fourteenth 'P 
where we are, 


place, vie. _ the whole dir be be pod oh Uiane from the Center " the 


earl h. 


508. 
he ſame 2 > account .of Ra M V. that 
B ek fs 9:chas mtg dan Fn raj 
ſþould be leſs or > Judi I Lan ron any ty 9 time, in which 
pine g plaza a it tpn 4 yen racks __ OO: ia eller a 
4 noe plem whe not 
Ts it Pri becauſe that befor is rained ia another another place; and ſo card 


rd is equal, and the NAY of the gfe is neither IREns nor gi 
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By how much the Air is more cold, byſo much the more it is condenſed ; and 
therefore for the moſt part more ed in the Winter than in the Sum- 
mer, (10 wit, in ſome places of the h;) alſo im the Night than im 
the Day : Now watery thick exhalations in the Winter the Night, 
cauſe and augment that condenſation , eſpecially in the Morning pm, E- 
Dening. 


The truth of che 
pry prot depreſſed place ; becauſe rha that it ſelf, but anoth 
as toa more e that not that it ſelf, but er 

ed joyming approaching, by reaſon of continual protruſion, and if that that 
happeneth, yet in a cold place that becometh alfo cold. 


Propoſition XVIII. 


There are three Regions vuggarty made in the Air, whereof the middle is 
that in which the Snow, Rain, and Hail « generated: firft is that in 
which we are, _— it ſelf even tothe middle Region : the third is 
that which beginneth the uttermoſt bound of the middle Region , and ex- 
tendeth it ſelf tothe utmolt ſuperficies of the Air (even tothe Sublunary 
fre, as the Ariſtatelians affirm. ) 


The middle Region is more cold than the firft and third, whichare reckoned I" Regions 


more hot ; but the third , by reaſon that it containeth more ſubtile, fiery, and 
ſulphureops parts of exhalations, which fly to it about the place of the wa- 
tery fornrcies, or are thruſt down as more _ The Ariflotelians ſay, that 
it is bot by. reaſon of its vicinity to the fiery Sphere.) But the firſt, becauſe 
that the Rays of the Sus falling, are near there, reflexed, 'and ſo duplicate the 
beat : It neth that ſome poriices of ſubterravcoms fire exhahng, are in 
is Regzon. But the middle Region is more cold, by reaſon that the refleted 
are there vicine to.thoſe that fall in on the Earth : neither do they con- 

2210 60g Heap: Pplanrney Pars 


icles,) but watery ones; for the ſulphureous and 
bery anes, that have carried up the watery ones, fly higher. 


Propoſition XIX. 


By how much that place of the Earth, unto which the Sun « vertical, ye- 
cedeth tothe Pole ; or by bow much the place is move near the Poles, by 
ſo much the le 6 diftant the place of the Air is from the Exvth,in which 
the Rain, Snow, Hail begin to be generated, 


The reaſon is, That the Rays of the Swn do fall more obliquely on the places 
zbout the Poles, than on the places abour rhe oy ; therefore the 
Rays retracted are much withdrawn from thoſe in, and ſocauſe leſſer 
heat ; and for a leſſer ſpace than the Rays, under the places of rhe Sun, or un- 
der the Torrid Zone : and ſoina more nearer place, the watery vapours may 
unite to generate watery Meteors. | 

C + The Superficics terminating the firſt Region of the Arr, is of an 
oo; or rather Elliptical or Sphere like, protuberating i the Torrid 

one. 


Pro- 
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in the Air. 


tron 134 manifeſt from the 1 Fong : TheColder the 
that part of the more hot Air is moved to the more Anne 


# 


on 16, 
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; Propoſition XX. 


By how much the place of the Earth ts nearer the Pole, by ſo much diſtance 
the Region of the Air # diftant from that Earth that beginueth the third, 
or in which the more ſubtile and Sulphureous particles are. 


For there are the fewer and more ſubtle arhaqes in part of the Atmoſphere, 
by how much it is nearer the Pole, becauſe that the heat of the Sus elicitateth 
fewer from the Earth. Therefore,becauſe that there are fewer particles of the 
third Region under the Frig:d Zone, than in the temperate , and in this fewer 
than in the Torrid ; and yet the utmoſt bound of that third Region js equally 


See Propoſiti- diſtant from the Center of the Earth, egtey To the /axteemh Propoſition. 


Thence it followeth, that the beginning of the 
is far more diſtant from the Center of the Earth, t 
the Torrid and Temperate Zone, 

Corollary. The Superficies terminating, the ſecond Region of the Ar, or 
diſtinguiſhing it from the third; is Spherzcat, and protuberating in the Fr:1g:d 
Zone. 


All theſe muſt be ſhewed to Youth by Diagrams. 
Propoſition XXI. 


gon under the Torrid Zone, 
ah the beginning of-that in 


The Rays of the Sun, Moon, and Stars, do not direttly arrive at our eyes 
from the Fxither through the Air ; but where they emer the Air, they are 
withdrawn or defletted a little from a dirett paſſage, which the 5k;Iful 
in the Opticks.term to refrat# the Rays, and ſothoſe Rays refratted tome 
to our eyes, and ſhew ms the Star. * | #4 2 300 

” Q*TY 1 , 


Of the Rays of This part-whith treateth of | the refraQtionof light; is the moſt ſubrle part 


the Sun, Moon, 
and Scars, 


of the Science of the. Ns for Experience teſtifieth ,' that "Rays pro- 
ceeding from any , viſible 404y, if from-one- medinm., they fall tn i 
another, tharis; either more thick or ſubtle than the former, they are retra- 


ed where they have entered” at this other Medium, or deflect from a trait 


Sce Scheme. 


dire courſe to-the fides. \Tt.c/Explicatioh is cafie from aVulgar Experiment 


Lerany Veſeibetaken, and1et a ball of Gold or Coppey;'or Gold monty; be 


affixed to the bottom ; then depart back from the Veſſel, by reaſon - of the ob- 
ſacle of the ſides of the Veſſe/, you can no longer ſee the Money at the bot- 
tom. Then pour water into zhe eſſe} ; which being done, you ſhall ſee again 
in the former diſtance, the Money at the bottom. From hence it followeth, 
that ſeeing no Ray could direQly come from the Money to the eye, by reaſon 
of the interpoſition of the ſides of the- Veſſe/, and yet afterwards the water 
being infuſed, the S arrived at the eye: It followeth; -I- ſay, from hence, 
that the Rays proceeding from the Money, where they enter into the Atr,from 
the water, dodefleR, or are refrated from the dire&t way, and being ſo re- 
tracted, they arrive at the eye. It is called yefraF#:omy by reaſon that for this 
cauſe an Oar, being partly' in the water , doth; appear: refrated. or broken. 

Solet the Center of the Earth be T, Lthe eyeinthe ſuperficies : let rf p 
be the ſuperficzes of the. Atmoſphere or Air. Therefore no ray cam directly 
arrive at the eye L, becauſe it is beneath Lf g :. for other inferiour. rays: would 
fall in on the tumor of the Earth Lo. Wherefore 'noxStar canappearima di- 
reR ray until ir come to the Horizontal line Lf g: And-the Stars; appear be- 
fors, v:S. whillt that they are yet beneath /L g ; for 'Example, in $;»ahd:yer 
from Sto the eye L,no ray can direly come, becauſe that it ſhould fall on 
Lo. Therefore of neceſſity, the ray which cometh from the Star S$ to the 
eye L, isnota dire, but a refrafted ray, viz, L f, which refracted ray is 
propogated from the incident ray S f,to wit, S f falling from the A&they,on the 
more thick Medium \, viz. the Atmoſphere in f is refrafted and becometh 
f L, when that it wasdire@ in #. - And ſo the Sta} appeareth before that , 

: coul 
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could truly appear by a dire& ray, that is, before that it arriveth at the Hor 
zontal line Lf g. 

So a Star being in $,is not ſeen by the dire yay SL, but by the refra r L, 
whoſe incident r.zyis { r, and diretr m ; and therefore the Star $ a ppeareth 
tugher, by reaſon of refraction, than it is; and in another place it appeareth 
high inthe Archx g, or in the Angler / g, as if it were in x, when indeed it is 
in 1. | 

For this is the nature of refratFions, that the rays falling from a more rari- 
fied med:um on a more thick, as from the /Erher upon the Air, they become 
refracted, or decline towards the perpendicular , drawn through the point of 
incidency, or falling into the ſ@perficres of the incidency or medium. For Ex- 
ample, the ray Sf falleth in from the A:ther on the Arr : f is the point of the 
incidency, T f the ndicular drawn through f to the ſuperficies d r f Pp; 
therefore the ray S # x ſhall be refracted f T,that of f » may be made f L. 

So of y mis made r L; but the contrary is, when that the rays proceed from 
the watey to the Air, for then they more recede trom the perpendicular /:ne 
drawn. 

Laſtly, this alſo is the nature of refrat#ions, that the rays falling in per- 

ndicularly on the un pt of another med; wn, are not refra ted, but only 
thoſe that fall obliquely , and not perpendicularly ; and by fo much they are 
the more refrated, by how much they fall in the leſs perpendicularly , or by 
how much the more they depart from the perpendicular. So the rays ST,fT, 
H 4T, are not reftrated, becauſe that they are perpendicular on the [uper- 
ficies dr f p ; but the rays Sf, Sr, are refrated, becauſe that they fall, ob- 
liquely, and indeed Sf more than r. 

From whence it followeth, (which Experience alſo teſtifieth,) that by how 
much the $fars are more near the Hor:zox , by ſo much the more they re- 
frat their rays ; by how much the higher, by ſo much the leſs, And Aftro- 
nomers have obſerved, that the refraction 1s inſenſible where the Star hath at- 
tained the altitude of 20 degrees ; not that there 1s no refraction, but that it is 
very ſmall. | 

And for many Examples the skiltful in the Opricks, and later Mathemati- 
cans,” have derived the Rule of refrain of all Rays falling in obliquely , 
viz. that in every med;um there is one conſtant account between the ſign of 
the Angle falling in, and the fign of the le refracted; to wit, the Angle 
»fTis termed the Angle of incidency, L fT the Angle refrated, »f L the 
Angle of refraRion : and fo in the refraction of the ray [x m, Therefore as 
the gn of the Ang/e T f » is to the fign of the Ang/e TfL, the ſame is the 
reaſon of the ſign of the Angle T » m to the ſign of the Avg/e T r L. Thence 
it followeth, that if from obſervation we have the quantity of retraftion to 
the elevation of one Ray, we may thence know the quantity of the refra&tion 
of all others, howſoever elevated. 


Propoſition XXII. 


The Atmoſphere or Atr, cauſeth the Sun, or the veſt of the Stars, to be ſern 
before that they ariſe in tbe Horizon ; alſo to appear for fome ſmall ſpace 
rv after that they have ſet ; alſo that they appear igher than they 
are, and in another place of the Heavens , as long as that 
higher than 20 degrees, 


they are no 


We have ſufficiently explained the Cauſe in the precedent Propoſition ; on- The Air cau- 
ly we ſhall add ſome Experiences or Natural Phenomenons. , When that the {che Sun 
ch wintered in Nova Zembla, the Sun appeared to them ſooner by ſixteen ſeen befcre 


days than it was in the Horizon, that is, when that it was as yet deprelſed be- 8 
neath the Horizon about four degrees, and that in a ſerene Arr. And famous 
Aſftr onomers have found it out with Tyrho Brahe, that in our places the 
Morning-sky or Air being ſerene, we may behold the Sun elevated above the 
Horizon 34 minutes, whea that as yet he 1s wholy under the Hor: 20x, yo ſo 
that 


164 


The thickneſs 
& che Air 
cauſcrth che 
deprefing of 
the Scar. 


4s depreſſed 32-minwes benea 


f £ may ſhew the Say : but the Air being leſs thick, the Star in $ ſhall be 


Book I. 
that his Jimbus or skirt doth enlighten the Horizon. And the Sww ſeemerth 


to ariſe, when that as yet he is depreſſed about 34 minutes beneath the 
Horizon, to wit, the Ar of the place where we are, being ſerene, 


T be Compleat Part of 


So the Spica Virgins, a _ ar, ſeemeth torife to us, when that yet he 

the Horizon, which is thence colleted, be- 
cauſe is ſeemeth to ariſe, when the Cauda Leonis is 4 degrees 30 minutes 
high, and in the fame quarter in which this Star of the Lion then is. And the 
Cauda Leonu and the Spica Virgins, are diſtant thirty five degrees and two 
mInules. | ' 


Propoſition XXII. 


By how much the Air or part of the Atmoſphere , on which the ray of. the 
Star falleth, ts thicker, by ſo much it maketh the greater refrattion, 0+ 
ther qualifications being = ; Viz. the ſame elevation of the Star,” and 
the ſame altitude of the Air, 


So the Angle nf L (which is, and is ealled Refrat#5on,) is by fo much the 
reater ; py. rated Angle f L approacheth ſo much the nigher ro f F, 
y how much the Atmoſphere is more groſs ; For ſo the Studious in the Opricks 

have found it true in all ſorts of Mediums. 


Propoſition XXIV. 


By bow much the Air is thicker, by /o much the more the Stay is depreſſed 
beneath the Horizon, when that it firſt beginneth to appear. 


Lf is the refracted ray, which firſt maketh the Star to appear : LfT is the 
retated Ang/e; andlet Sf #be the incident r4y, and» f T the Angle of in- 
cidency, »f Liball be the refraQtion. 

Now let us ſuppoſe the Air f » Loto be thicker than where it maketh the 
refraction of the ray » f L. It therefore it be thicker, it ſhall make the Angle 
of refraction greater, viz. cf L, and the incident ray ſhall be Kfc. There» 
fore the Star being in K, the yay K f ſhall be that the retracted Ange 


ſeen, 


Propoſition XXV, 


By how much the Atv is the lower, by ſo much the Stay is the more depreſſed 
beneath the Hori zon, when that at firit it beginneth to appear, (that is, 
if there be the ſame ſerenity and thickneſs of the Air.) 


For the Ay being ſuppoſed lower, the refracted Angle Tf L ſhall be greater. 
For Example, If that T 4 be the a/titude of the Air, the refrated Angle ſhall 
be (tor the ray refracted coming firſt to L) T4 L. Let 49 be drawh parallet 
with f », becaufe that fo ir is from the Hypotheſes of the 21 Fropeſwemn, as the 
fign of one refrated Angle Tf L is to the of the other retracted Ang/c 

"4 L, (for they are wt 5 T to differ ſo muchin a/#irude, nw J' 
ſo is the ſign of the Angle of incidency »fT, tothe fign of the Ange of inci- 
dency 3 47, for the refrafted 4 L, and the incident 3 4 6. Now the gn of 
the Angle T 4 L hath a greater reſpe& tothe ſign T 49, than the ſign Tf L 
tro the ſign Tf n, as is demonſtrated by a D:agram deſcribed according 
to this draught. Wh "thefign of the Ang/e T4L hath a greater re- 
ſpe@to the ſign T4 9, thanithe fame fignT 4 L to the ſame fignT4 3. And 
therefore the Angle T 4 3s greater than.the Angle T4 9, and z 4L is greater 
than 9.4 L, that is, than the refra&#ion »f T: The T 4 Lis greater than 
the exceſs of the ſign-F fnabove TfL, Wherefore the Angle 3 4 L is greater 
than the Angier FL; and therefore 43 protracted, viz. 346 the ray CE, 

of 
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for the RF ſhall fall beneath Sf, and the Star ſhall be in 6, that it 
may make the retracted ray 4 L; and therefore it is more depreſled, than 
when itis in &, where the altitude of the Air ſhall be L f. 


Propoſition XXVI. 


The ſame may be the refrattion of any Stay to the ſame Factions t, ah 
though the altitude of the Arr be different , if that there be < 4 2 Giffe 
rence inthe thickneſs of the Arr. | 


The form of the Prob/em is more rightly propounded thus : The altitude of 
the Air, and the refrattion be rng pun which the Star maketh at the gruen 
Altitude ;and moreover anot her altitude of the Air being given, to find the den- 

ſity of thu Air,or proportion of this refration, ſuch, that the [ame refrattion 

may be at the given Altitude of the Star, which was in the firft altitude of 

the Air. For Example, In the altitude of the A:r Tf, the ray of the Star See Scheme. 
Sf maketh the _— of refraction » f L. It now that there be another a/ti- 

tude of the Air T 4, and yet of the Star Sin rhe ſame ſcituation of the inci- 

dent ray 54, (which by reaſon of its great diſtance is-as it were paralle} with 

Sf) the refraction 34 L is cqual to the refraction »f L. 

It is demanded, whether that this can.be done ; and if that it can, whether 
that this other Arr ought to be thicker , and in what proportion of denſity or 
rarity? | 

[ Anſwer, that it may be done, and that if the other /atitude of the Air 
be greater than the former Tf, the denſity of this other or ſecond Ar ought 
to be greater; but if that the other given a/z:tude be leſſer : for Example, 
T 4, the thickneſs of the other ought to be leſſer, or rarity greater. W 
how great this denfity or rarity ought to be, is thus known. 

Firſt,let the rx T4 L be found out(from the given T4.,and TL)alſo7f L; 
then the ſign of the Angle T 4 L, alfothe fign of the Ang/e T 4 3 (which is the 
Angle ©: the incidency of the ray 346: therefore you have the preportion of the 
denſity of this A:y,or rarity of the ſame to the rarity of the &1her,from whence 

the meident ray cometh. After the ſame manner let the /igzs of the Angle Tf n 
and Tf Lbe taken, ſo theſe /zgns will ſhew the proportion of the rarity of the 
formerM+y to the rarity of rhe &ther,and by the comparing of theſe accounts 
you will know, how much the latter Hir of 21efler altitude ought to be more 
rare, or of a leſſer thickneſs than the former. 

Yet in proper manner of my refrattion is not the ſame,becauſe w 
underſtand the ſame refraction, if that the rays falling in equally arc elevate 
above the ſuperficies of the Mediums. 


Propoſition XX VII. 


If that the Air of one place be both thicker and lower than the Air of the 
other place, the Sun and the other Stars ſball be more depreſſed beneath 
the Horizon of the former place, when that they begin firſt to appear, 
than inthe ſecond place, 


The Demonſtration of this Propoſition is manifeſt from the 25 and 26th prece- The Air'caul- 
ding Propoſitzons.It followeth from thence, that if the Ar be thicker and more = ;- i 
low in the places of the Frig:d Zone, than in the places of the temperate and Sun and Stary 
Torrid Zone; that the Sun may be ſeen in thoſe places, far ſooner before his Forum the 
riſing, and longer after his ſetting, than in the other places : tor when that | 
he is more depreſſed beneath the Horizon, and therefore aſcendeth more 
obliquely, and in a longer time to the Hor:zzon of thoſe places ; thence it fol- 
loweth, that he is ſeen far ſooner before his rifing in the Frigid Zone, than in 
the Torrid, But it is a queſtion, whether that the Ay be lower in the Fr:g:4 
Zone, and though the Sus appeareth ſooner before his riſing , wherher that 
only a thickneſs of Air is ſufficient ; of which ”_—_ afterwards. : 

r9« 


_- 
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Propoſition XXVIII.; 


of the thick- If that the Air of one place be of a more thickneſs, and higher than the 
ch of the Air. ther, it may beanexceſs of thickneſs, ſo that they may nor ice the Stars 
before the riſing in ſo great a depreſſion beneath the Hor 20», than in the other 
Air : alſo the exceſs of thickneſs may be ſuch, that the, {urs may begin to be 
beheld in the ſame depreſſion. Laſtly, the exceſs of thickneſs may be ſuch, 
that the Stays may be beheld in a tar diſtanter or longer depreſflion beneath the 
Hoy 1 z0n, than in the other A;r, Yea this thickneſs may _ with it a far 
reater depreſſion than the lowneſs of the Ay; and inſtead of refrations in 
Nova Zembla, a notable altitude of the Arr with thicknels is required. 


Propoſition' XXIX. 


It cannot be, that the pip of any one Star in two Altitudes in one 
Air, ſhould be equal to the refrattions of the ſame Star in the ſame 
Altitudes in azother Air, that # higher or lower, or thicker or more 
ſubtile. 


In the former Propoſition we have demonſtrated, that if in the a/#:itude of 
the Air Tf, the incident ray Sf » maketh the refraQion »f L, v:2, T 4, the ray 
S 4 in another altitude (which is parallel with Sf, by reaſon of its great di- 
ſtance, and the rays are from one point) make the ſame refraQtion 34 L, 
which is equal to the refraction »#c L, 12. if that the Air os W be leſs 
thick than fo L 4. Now therefore it is demanded, whether that this may be 


done in the two a/t:tudes of the Stay : For Example, It being ſuppoſed that 
in the ſcituation of the Star S, the Air f oL4d, and the Air fo LWareſo, 
that they cauſe an equal refration : whether that in the a/t:tude of another 
Star, for Example, in S, inthe ſame Atmoſpheres fr d Lo,qWL o can again 


be an equal refration, or the famemc LL, And I ſay, that it cannot be ; for 
let the Periphery of this Air T4 be deſcribed in the CenterT, the interval of 
another Altitude, cutting Lyin 3. Therefore 3 L ſhall be the ray retracted 
in this other Air, through which the Star Sis ſeen: for the ray 3 L 1s the ſame 
with > L, by reaſon that the ſame apparent a/t:tude xg, or Angler Lf, of 
the Star Sis laid down. Moreover for this refra&ted Angles let the incident 
ray be drawn through 3, 73 W, which ſhall be parallel with Sr m7, if that the 
refraQtion L 3 W were equal to the refraftion Ly m: tor let T 3 be alſodrawn, 
the Angle T ; H ſhall be the Angle of incidency, Tr L the Angle refracted, 
Wo; L the refration, 

- —_ as the ſign 34 Tis to the ſign L4T, fois the ſign; T to the ſign 


p And as the ſign »fT is to the ſign ZfT, fo is the ſign 27 T to the ſign 
r T. 

And now 34Lis equalto»fL; whereforeW 3; L is not equal tomy L, or 
I ; isnot parallel with mr. 

Now this conſequence requireth a more difficult and operoſe Demonſtration 
than can be propounded in this place, ſeeing that it rather belongeth to Geo- 
metry ; yetit ſhall be made manifeſt from the Analy/is of the following Pro- 
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The two refrattions of any Stay being obſervid in two! Alttitales , to Fnd 


thence both the altitude of the Air and the thickneſs of the Air-in reſpett 
of the Ether, or the rule of Refrattion in this Air: - 


The refraQtion of a Star is of an equal difference between his'6bſerved A/- orretnni. 4s 
titude and the true one , which is known by catculation , .aid therefore it is of Stats. 
eafe to know the refratiqons of the Stars. Now to come to the Purpoſe \ let 
the refraction » f Lof a Stay in F, and ejaculating his ray Sf be given; then 
again in the a/r:tude of the ſame F g, the ſame retraction mr L. 

Then in the Circle 4 rf ? d, whoſe Center is T. T Lis given {the S-m;. 
diameter of the Earth,) and Tr, Tf, Lf, L » being drawn, let the Anglcs 
TLf, TL » be given 92 een ot the Altitude of the Stay and yo m4 
mutes, ) and the Angles” n f , mr Laregiven ; and we know beſides, that 
the ſame is the account of the figu of the Angle »f T to the/ſgn Lf T, which 
is the account of the (g' my Ttothefen LrT. From theſe we muſt find the 
Semidiameter of the Circle Tf or Tr, and moreover the account or equality 


of the fign » f T to the /g# Lf T, or we muſt find out the Angle 
TfL 


Indeed the Analy/is doth teach that it may be found out, but by a moſt diffi 
cult Sohution, ſo that the Synihefis or collection cannot be found out without 
many Propoſitions premiſed , like ſo many Indexes, which are alrogether im- 

roper to this place. Yet we will produce the Azaly{s, - both that we may 
hog this Problem to be determinated, and alſo that the truth of the prece- 
ding Frepaſfion may alſo be confirmed. 


Thr act ahi! br Angle TLfS. mY 
ign of the right Angie ' —_— 
The fien TLrS.c Let us ſeek the Angl# L fT, be- 
The ſagn nf LS. @, = .  ., cauſe that aſter we have gained 
oof the Complement S. g. us, allo Tf agd the reſt vill be 
own. 


The 
ThofinnrLS, : 
Thc gn of the Complement K. 

i FTS. a 
Therefore it is in the Triangle f LT. 
As the gn LfT istothe/gn TLf, foT ListoTf, 
AsSatob,ſoif rob # 


- | 

And becauſe that the ſg» of both the Angles Tf L, Lf is given, the gu 
alſo. of the whole e »f T ſhallbe given, v4=. if that the fgns of. both An- 
gles, be multiplied alternately yato.the ſign of the Complement of the' other ; 
and the aggregate of the produced be divided by the ray 5; therefore the 
fgn of the Angle nf T, is #4_t.db-d4v(bbas). 


Then in the Ty;zang/e T Lr are now known Tyr, T L, the ſign T Ly. There- 
7 TL rtoth -t WY 


foreas Tr is to T L, fois the fign e figa T 
As b#"istof, 8610.2 Peiebgd Tr /. 


mer Rule of the whole Sinus, m r T, vis. if that gf CIR va a 
or if - be equal to mn, and £2. be = »,that the ſign ſhall be g bs A ff-nn —2, 


Therefore weſhalt have the/R# of four Angles LfT, »fT, LrT, mxT: 
now we know theſe to be proportional ; therefore as the fign Tf Z ſhall be to 
y | 


{ 4 4 "7 : " » £194, ; 
 Andlet the fen mr Lbe alſo given, and you ſhall find according to the for- 


the fenT the fign-T r Eſhallbe to the fign Tr nm. 
eat Fee otro 6 I 
$5 to —= F bc togs;  // 


Z 2 And 


\ 


The Conples Par of: I 


d therefo 25 b toc, fois ha4db-d v (bb-ag)tog f ma-v(gesf - ow 66.) 
andbeftcdb- _— chas bu(g8ff-anoo)equalto, "EY 


For gf ye 4h ke p, and for - wh edt haa 
"And- Les 44% 


+ bb »» 6b nnaa. 
4 cc b + £c dd aa. 
bb gg ff cc dd bb + bb gg ff 64d aa. 
Equal 2 v WE A. 
ec 4d bh yn 03 


- as the div;/ion being made by 2 p, and other /# fon: being ſubſtituted, it 
be 


2 
r-taat9qqa equal to of van ede) 
6 <4 4 
Andr,tta,q aa. 
3 6 DIRT. 
3 3 42 rqqacqualtox-yaa,994. 
2.#9ga + 2.77 ad. 


Soa oma again being made by tt - 99, and other /jzns being ſubſtitured, 


it ſhall be a ba<v> aa 4 «v a equal to 5. 


For by this equarion it is manifeſt, rhat the Problem js determined, and this 
very letter a, that is the ſign of the Angle Tf L, may be fougd as well by 
Geometry, as by the Arithmetical Auahfs of Viet a:. pr alſo more eaſily, if 
that the equation may be reduced to a lefler ok by the djvifien : and 


hence it is that two refraRtions may ſuffice to find out the altitude of 
the Air, Tf, of Proportion ;. which I fore take notice 
See Kepler in Of, becauſe that 4 fee Kep/er in the Epitome of his Afr ronomy, page bg. to re- 


his Epitome of quire three ref# ations, although that he hath not a 


Aſtr ta 
page 6 


he loan of 2 
Although therefore it hath been ſhewed , that the of this P 
may be had both by Geometry and Sridhwerich Mr becauſe that bord are very 


laborious and difficult , e to thoſe fludiqus in aphy ; 
wherefore moſt ele eſpecially $0 th bo their fakes I Fa raph; 
ſtrate another Method, by which the "Is may be more caſily lofiey, 


although it be leſs Mathematical, VIE, by the Rule of ,Poſit7os : Therefore 
tet T f be taken in a certain me Gn FE 
FTE, TLf, the An 14 ol 
ary $oin the Triangle F Y, ETA T y, the Angle Ty L ſhall 
be fou 


Therefore in the Triangle f LY 
Then let mm the Angie TfL, Tfs rongy's »be taken” alſo, ler 


« fourth part at the ſens TfL, Tfn, Tr L, four 
e the ſig onal RN rth propo! 

_— nitude or TIE: of ob gr Air Tf- Te: 

but if the fign T'y mbe greater than that | "proporticeal” fi 

T f ſhall be taken ; but if-rhat the Minor be , then the Maier or mat. be 

raken ind this muſtbe done long until the by Tr #be found equal unto the 

fourth founs ou proportional part. SS 


- ILL 
' Letthe SpicaVirginis, or any i uhx 1A or the Sun be olaced to be beheld 


nds waged when foes do yer deprefſed 4-32 ipwes, ic 


22 Min, or the true altitude 
22 MInutes. 


TR hen he Ll $22 My ; or the HAD UT y b ar 


The 
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The Semidiameter T Lis 860 Germanmiles, let us put it to be 1000, and 
the Altitude o f let us ſuppoſe tobe of ſuch partS, (v:z. 72;5-, of 72:5 of the 


whole Sexy TL, rhat is 4of. eml(G.) i 
Therefore ahe whole affurmed pat the- ene T LF 105569000. 
AsfT istoTL, foisthe gn TfL, 2001-2000-10000000-9995 992 ſiens, 


88 deg. 22 min, W HY 
LAY he ge ſecongs, whole gn 99982 co, 


Therefore T 

Again ip rhe | £98, Tr 

As Tr 1s to:F &,:1o js the ſign gf the Angle TL » tp the gn Tr L. 
200J42000-9997 15$ 2159. Sant $7 deg. 43 min. 49 ſecends. | 

Thorefore T's $# 1s 88 dyg. 5.mm, 40. ſecands, whole ſign 9994500. 

Let the fourth, proportignal parg now therefore be found at the fign T/ L, 
Tfn, Tr L, viz, 

4 & & JE FO. « / n j = f I» 

s 99959 9995290, ſoisg992159to 9994366. 

| Withchus abc numbex,let the tign of the Angle Tr m, which is 9994500, 

COPAred. | | 

Thepefore wefyad, that this ſign is almoſt equal tq that fourth part,and there- 
fore the aſſumed q/1:tude q the 4 (4 of gne -i/e)doth nog much differ from 


the trye Altitude, But it that yougeſire to Have it more accurately, you may 
take another A/titude anq work after the fgme manner, until the {tign Tr m be 
more equal to = fourth proportianal part z or elſeapply the rule ot - Fal/hood, 
or from ghe deie@ of two Poſitions, to coljeRt the true Altitude as far as you 


may ; pr you canaot well find it ether accuratg, becauſe that" ſigns in little 
numbers do very-much vary, al at legſt therebe-only the eſcape of half 
a minute : moreover the of ſigns t to be moſt accurate. 


Weegnclude therefore,that the a/titude gf the Ay is the 2000th patt of the 
Semideameter of the Eanth : this Semidiqmeter is 1633190 Perches ; there- 
tore the altitudeof the Arr is 816 Perches; whertfore one Perch containeth 
12 Rhigdlandiſh miles : but half a Germas mile is'more truly taken, becauſe 
that the refration Lf n, þy Tycho, is greazer than that we fook, and 36 yea 
Fs may be taken, which being laid down, the a/r:fude of the Ar cannot be 
els than one mile. L 

The 4/:itude of the Ain being known, an account muſt alſq be given of the 
denſity of the Ar to the thickneſs or ſubtlety of the Athey, or x rale of the 
refraction in this Air, vi4.which maketh ſych refraQtions at ſuch ſcituations of 
the Sta»; viz. the account of theſign T f JL, found before at the ſign T fn, is 
the aceount or reaſon demgnded. - | 

As 9995 992 ta 9998200, And the reaſon why theſe refraiqns are ſg fmall, is, 
becauſ# that we have takeg the maſt ſerene Ar, which differeth not fo much 
from the AErber in rarity, ps ſome imagine tp themſglves, 

cover, withher thay the found out altziude of the Are be the fame eve- 
ry where, and at every tine, if from the two refraQions obferved as the two 
altitudes of the Jtar in agother iy and in another time, the a/iituge of the 
Air be calculated after the ſame mode, as we have now done. 

And that thoſe that are ftudious jn nature may haye whereqn they gay exer- 
ciſe thei calculatjon, and make a trial of the matter (whether that zac Alti- 
zude be the ſame gvery where, and at every time,) I will give them here Ex- 
amples from the Q4ſervatipns of Tycho, who hath obſerved phe refrgQions of 
the Sux ind Moos at every degree Of their Fltitude, And becauſe that the O5- 
ſervations of Lapsbergius (becauſe that he obſeryed them jin 2 diffexent Air, 
jd thathe obſerved them at all) differ fronz thoſe pf Tycho's, I wif giſo add 
them, © 2% 6 
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Lansbergins pm both the ſame refrafF;ons of the Sun and Moon : but Tie refer 8 

Tycho maketh them ſomewhat divers , 272. about the Horizon he maketh 734%," 

the refrations of the Sun greater than thote 0! the Moon ; then the fiith de- cor + 

gree of Altitude, he maketh them <qual from this ; then at _ he maker}; 

the 4 prone of the Moos a little bigger than thoſe of the Sur. Indeed 3 

confels my ſelt ignorant of the cauſe ot this, except it be to be aſcribed rot 

weakneſs of the light of the Moon. Moreover , Tycho omitted the fecoi/! 

Minutes, which yet ſhould not be omitted, it that they come near to *- ; Lc- 

cauſe that there is uſe of them in the calculation of the 2/tztude of tte Ay. 

Now you muſt know, that the refractions ot all the Stars are the ſame, or «ic 

that the difference is inſenſible, 2:2. in one Ary : But if that the Ary be thick, 

the refraQtions will be greater. An Example of it is this ( whereof a cauſe hath 

not yet been rendred ſufficiently hitherto by any,) The Durch Wintering in 

Nova Zembla, beheld the Sar after the night of ſome Months, when that as 

yet the Limbus or edge of the Sun was yer bencath the Hor:20n tour degrees 

at leaſt; therefore the refraftion »f L is 4 deg. 30 mn. 
Then at length, when that it was depreticd beneath tie Hor: 20n 3 degrees 

40 minutes, t cy ſaw him elevated above the Horizon 3< degrees -( 15, his 

upper Limbs ;\ therefore the refraction m » L (we conceive mr & to tall bee 

neath the Horizon, and » Lg to be 3o mzn. ) thall be 4 wg. ri mir. and 

LLT go deg. zo mis, ' From hence ſhall be tound the 4/1117 of the Ai 

L f, and the reaſon of the denſity of that Air at Nova Zim 77, which 1 er 

was ſerene at the time of the Obſervation. Now the A/11u? is found much 

greater than the other rejraQions admit of, 71s. oO almoit two mes 5 nei- 

ther is it correed by the poſition of a greater tiuckneſs of Ar» (as ſhall be 

ſhewed in the following Propoſition) by reaſon that the Angle Tf L eannot be 

greater than 85 deg. 3o min. (if thatnf L is 4 deg. zo min.) it becomet!) 

greater,if that {f be placed lefs than 2 miles. Therefore we do not undeſcrveciy 

doubt of the truth of the obſervation of theMar:imers,ſceing thut no like Exam- 

ple hath been obſerved, yea the contrary hath been obſerved in the ſame place, S-* ©'-- 

Moreover,no reaſon can be rendred,that in thoſe places{aiter ſo long an abſence ***** © 

of the Sun) the Arr ſhould be higher, than at the time wherein atter ſo long a 

ſtay the Sur departed ; ſeeing that rather the contrary doth follow, v:=.tle A; - 

becoming more thick and lower (by reaſon of contraction )it that any one will 

urge the altitude of the A:y to be inconſtant. Yet when I more accurately weigh 

all the matters , three things fall in with me, by which that apparancy and 

great refraQtion may be ſalved, . (for ſeeing that the Maſter or Prior was skilful 

in Aſtronomy, and alſo that they ſaw the Sun elevated above the Horizon, in 

which he was yet depreſled ; therefore we ought not to deny the Obſervation, 

neither ought we to be ſuſpicious toncerning an Errour in the numeration of 

the days by reaſon of that long #:ig4t; tor when that they returned to their 

own Countrey, they reckoned the ſame day of the year that their Country- 

men reckoned, which they could not have dene, it that be/ore they had made 

a falſe reckoning of the days: For if that we will admit fo great an a/triude 

of the Arr, ſuch as the refraQtions of the remperate and iory:d Zones do not 

admit of, we muſt ſay, that the Air is every wire the fame both inthe t0rr:d 

and temperaie Zone, as itis in the frigid; but the ſupream Region of the 

Air, both in the torr:d and temperate Zone, is fo ſubrile , that it maketh no 

refraction, but only the middle Region : Whence it is no wonder, it that the 

refraQtions in the t0rrid and temperate Zore be leiler ; tor although the Air be 

lower that cauſerh them (for which cauſe the retraQion ought to be greater) L 

yet its far more rare than the other Arr.) But yet an Objection may be made , 
ainſt this, viz. thar the obſervation of the Mariners was made in a ſerene 

Air,as they themſelves teſtifie. Unto this I anſwer, That yet it ſeemeth not ſo 

probable that the A:y ſhould be ſo ſubrile, as in the 70ry:d and temperate £ one, 

when that the Sky is moſt ſerenez Secondly, it may be ſaid, That that 7» ot 

the frigid Zone, when that the Sus after a long abſence, returneth unto it,. is 

Grſt attenuated in the ſuperior Region, and rhe middle is yet ſomewhat more 

thick ; and therefore the Sus was ſeen through two reſrattions , as the Stars 

through rhe Air and a Glaſs. Now 


, - 
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Now a double refraion doth far more depreſs the Star beneath the Hor 7- 
2on, thana ſimple, and ſo the a/r:tude of the Air, the ſpace ot one mile or 4, 
Neither may :you here objet , why the ſame doth not happen at that time, 
when that the Sun departeth from the Air, and maketh the beginning of the 
long Night : For then it is probable, that there is leſs difference in the thickneſs 
of the Air, by reaſon of the long ſtay of the Sun; or ſhall we ſay, that a thick- 
er exhalation conſiſteth in the Morning times in that Zone, after that long ab- 
fence. Thirdly, If that you are not pleaſed ro admit that double refraction, 
neither are you willing to grant, that the ſupream part of the Air,in the 70r7:d 
and frigid Zone, maketh any refration; 1 fay, it that the two premiſed Re- 
ſponſes or Explications pleaſe not, then you mult confeſs, that the Air in thax 
place of the torrid Zone at that time was much higher than in our temper ate 
Zone, andlikewiſe more thick (tor only the altitude diminiſheth the refra- 
ion ;) but if that there be a great thickneſs, refraction is much more avg- 
mented by this, than it is diminiſhed by the a/t:tude decreaſing. But | am 
moſt taken with the firſt of theſe three Cauſes, which maketh the a/::ztude of 
the Air two mz/es, for we may not in the Horizontal refraction of 4 degrees 
30 minutes, make a leſs in Nova Zembla: the other two are perplexed with 
many difficulties. Now why they beheld not the Sun for ſo many days, the 
ſame altitude remaining, after he ceaſed to riſe the third day of November ; I 
ſay, that the cauſe was - > thickneſs of the Air. The ſame anſwer muſt alſo 
be given, why the ſame Dutch Mariners inthe year 1596,0n the 3ath of May, 
beheld not the Sun at Midnight under the elevation of 69 deg, 24 minutes , 
when that yet it was not under tle Horizon 1 degree: Why here it made no 
refraQion the cauſe may be the ſame. But we have been too large concernin 
this matter,which prolixity the Reader muſt aſcribe to the difficulty of the Do- 
Arine : For to accurate knowledge of this matter, moſt accurate Obſervations 
are required ; neither yet may we, it that the Obſervations made at divers ele- 
vations of the ſame Star on one place make not the ſame a/t:tuge , aflert, that 
therefore the altitudes of it are diverſe : for the cauſe may be the diverſity of 
the rarity of the Air, viz, by how much it is nigher the Hor: zon, by ſo much 
itis leſs rare. If that this be ſo, the Obſervations will in no wiſe produce the 
ſame altitude, sthough it be the ſame ; becauſe that we ſuppoſe in the Calcu- 
lation, that the ſame rarity of the Air is in both parts of the Air ; and there- 
fore the ſame rule of Refraction, 


Propoſition XXX. 


The depreſſion of the Star beneath the Horizon being given, when that it 
firſt beginneth to appear ( that «, the Horizontal refraction of the 
Star, being given) to find out the leaft altitude of that Air, as may be ; 
the chictnels of that Atr for ſuch arefrattion, and the greateſt exceſs of 
denſity ( as nay be ) of that Air above the denſity of the Fither, that 
#s the greateſt Rule that can be of RefratFion. Alſo more generally, the 
refrattion of a Star being given unto the given apparent altitude of It 
above the Horizon, to find the greateſt Altitude that may be, 


of thedepref- Solet the given Horizontal refraction » f L, or the depreſſion of the Star 
fon of the beneath the Horizon gf $, or g £ 8, when that it firſt beginneth to appear,ſuch 
the Horizon, 83 it WaS in Nova Zembla, 4 deg. 30 min. It is manifeſt therefore trom che 
Npticks, that if the radius Sf _ the Air inf; that is, if that the Angle 

See Scheme. FT be ſtrait, then indeed that ray is not refrated; butif that no Star 
beneath theTangeat # »,then no ray can immediately come near to f.Therefore 
it 49 required, that the Star ſhould be about the Tangent, ard the nfT 
ſhould be leſſer than the right Angle, or than go. Let it therefore be ſuppoſed, 
_ that 89 deg. 59min. (or go degrees) although very great, yet not greater 
than go, Moreover, let »fT the Angle given, or the Horizontal refraQtion 
4 deg. 30 min. the Angle Tf L 85 deg: 29 min. is left, the greateſt which may 
be ; whence, if that it cometh topaſs,that as the ſign Tf Lis tothe ſignf L L 
| b 
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ſois LT toTf : And the found out Tf ſhall be the leaſt altitude of the Air 
that may be ; the fourth proportional 7f ſhall be the leaſt that may be, if ſo 
be that the middle bounds or terms, \v4z. the whole ſigns T Lf, and TL, re- 
main the ſame, if that the refraQtion Tf be not given to the apparent Hor1- 
zontal ray, bur tothe altitude of the Starx Lg, We ſhall a after the ſame 
modeina,TLyr T. £ + | = 

Alſo the reaſgn of the gn of the Angle »f L, $9 deg. 59 min. to the ſign 
T f L, 85 deg: 29 min.ſhall wy = reaſon which may be, of thedenfity 
of the Ay rothe denſity of the ther. | 


- 


Propoſition XX XII. 


The altitude of the Air, and one refrattion of 'a Star in it, being given to a 
certain altitude of it, to find out from it the rule of - 101 or pro- 
portion of ke fone the Angles of Incidency, to the Angles refratted, 
_ the thickneſs of that Arr, for the given refrattion at the given Alti- 
fudge; | 


Now the given altitude of the A:r ought to be greater than that,' which 
according to the precedent Propapition, 1s tound to be theleaſt : For if that it $c Shene; 
be not greater , it isa ſign that the refraftion is not obſerved, and that the 
Problem-is impoſſible. . Let therefore the Tr given be greater : for Example, 
let x, Lg at the apparent altitude, let the known refration be m r L; there- 
fore in the Triangle T Ly, is given Tr, TL, and the Angle TLr, From 
theſe is found out Trf, the retracted Angle; unto which, if that you add 
mr £, you have the[Angle of Tnci mrT,' and the reaſon or account of 
thefign mr Tto the fign Lr Tſhall be found': [This ſhall be the rule of Refra- 
ion ma this Arr, or the reaſon of the thickneſs of it to the denſity gf the Arr. 


Propoſition XXXIII. 


The altitude of the Air, and S— being given to the one altitude of 
a Star, to find out the Refr atFion in another altitude of a Star. 


For Example : \Let the altitude of the AirT f orTr, and the refraction ,.. 5... 
»f L at the reat a#itude o be given, viz. the Horizontal ray f L is that GET 
refrated.. Thenlet the altitude of the apparent altitude of the Star r L g or 
TH be given. Let the rule of NE , or the Prep the fign nf 'T, 

, orthefign»fT, Tf Lbe found by the precedent Fropo/itzon. Then on 
Tre needs The notes Tr,'T L; and on the Angler LT let the 
Angle!Ty L be found. | And as the fign Tf Zis tothe ſign Tf n: fois Tr L 
tothe other ſign, which ſhall be that of the Angle mr 7: from which, if that - 
you take away Tir f; the refraction mr L demanded is left. 

The:Ancient Optzcks uſed another fat more intricate, but yet a more falſe 
method, : | | 

| Propoſition KXXIV. 

The: Altitude and Rule of Refrattions of the Air being given', to find the 

refrattion at the given apparent altitude of the Star,and thence the true 

Altitude. | 

This is the ſame with the former ; becauſe in the former, from the given re- of g:fracions 


fration at the given A/titude, that rule of RefraRtion was tobe found, Exam- 
ples for Exercie may be taken from» the Table laid down before, 
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of the Refleftion of Light in the Air. 


Propoſition XXXV. 


The Rays of the Sun and Moon having tnived the Air, or Atmoſphere, ay: 
not only refratted, but ave alſo r d or repercuſfed. from the particles 
of the Air, as froma rough Looking-glaſs, by reaſon of the inordinate 

Z tuation of the particles, 


, of the Ray Forexcept the Rays of the Sun were refleted from the particles to our 
of the Sun. eyes, no part of the Ay would appear lucid unto us, except that above, which 
the Swn is ; andſo the Sen being in the Oriental part , neither the Meridian 
br Occidental Air would be lucid : Therefore ſome rays being refracted, paſs 
through by the Armoſphere ; ſome are refrafted here and with many 
refleions from one particle unto another, and ſo they make the Air luminous 
or light, 


Propoſition KXXVI, 


The vefleftion of the rays of the San from the particles of the Air, is the 
thief ranſeof the Twilight ; that n, of the light before the rifng , and 
aftey tht ſetting of the Sun. | 


Chief cauſe of Tt is manifeſt from the e Foehoiont fr as ths hw ing is the 
ener Bat his rayel pr py rn ans yr —_ 
the Rays of part Is 2 Horizon Jus rays 
the 5s from ſent forth into our Air are reflected to our Eyes and to the Occident, and from 
ne parece of the Occident to our Eyes. 


Propoſition XXXVIT. 
The beginhi the ſcituation of the Morning Twilight, that #5, the Ori- 
ental firs for nated, _ ſo beheld, the Sun being deprfſed about 


18 degrees beneath the Hars.z0n : anal the end of the | Evening Twilight 
(7hat is, no more illumination appearcth in the Occidental Air,) «, 


the Sun is te preſſed 18 degrees beneath the Occidental Horizon. 


: 
- 


jan, for if in the 
afror Midnight,) we 


Of the Morn- This Propoſit on pn rence and 
log Twilight. Maaplnly Galdk (that is, after the firſt und fecond heur 
diligently obſerve, oor Cons Seng Hat apdochs Eaſt, when that any 
brig] colour ſheweth it ſelf in the Oriemal Ay about the Horizon, and that 
we know at that time the how, wnd »n;xate of the Soxy,, 'we thay thence know 
the depreſiion of the Saw bemeath the Horizon. Now weandcritand a ferenc 
Air, of which ſeeing that there is or may be a great difference; thence it 
cometh to paſs, that ſome do extend the Twilight to the twentieth degree of 
the depreſſion of the Sun beneath the Horizon; others unto the fixteenth : for 
| by how much the Ar is more thick , by ſo much the leſs will the light of the 
wilight be diſcovered, conttary unto whar we ſaid , may happen in: refra- 


ion. 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition XXX VIII, 


The Altitude of the Air, or matter, may be found from the quariity of the 
Twilight, which by refleftion createth the light of the Twilight , as li- 
therto they have thought ; neither doth the beginnirg of the Twilight 4- 
riſe from a ſample, but at leaft from a double refleftion. 


Let TL hbe the Earth, gf om the bound of the Air; L theplace of the $e 5c:..... 


Earth in which the Twilight _— or the light in the Horizontal Air f; 
the incident Solary ray fg 5, Therefore Mathemaiicrans, that have hitherto 
written concerning Twilights, ſay, that the ray incident on f, which maketh 
the refleion f L to come from the very Sun S, and becauſe that no ray can 
come from the Sun tof, ſo long as the Sun is beneath the Tangent / 5s; tor 
Examplein I, then its yay may come to f firſt : or becauſe that rhey will have 
- refl:Qtion to be made from f, as from an hollow Looking-g/aſs; therefore T f þ 
ought tv be equal to the Angle Tf L : wherefore becauſe that the Sur is found 
deprelled 18 degrees beneath the Horizon , therefore the Angle » '+ ſhall be 
found 18 degrees, and L f þ 162, and Tf hor Tf L81 degrees,and L Tf q zee, 
whence T f is found about 874 German miles, and the altitude of the Ar 
11 miles, as (lavius and Nontus makeit, Alhacenand Vitellio make it 1; 
miles. 

This ſo great an altitude of the Air muſt in no fort be granted , when that 
other Phenomenons do repugn : Now that it is found fo great according to 
that method, that happeneth from a falſe hyporhefis that they aflume, v1. 
the ray g bf, which maketh the reflected f L to come from the very Sun : 
for this 15 falſe, becauſe that it cometh by refletion from another ray ; for 
Example, s L. Now that to make the ſmall light in 6 it is not neceſlary that 
the ray f g ſhould come from the very Sun, but another refleted ray may do 
the ſame,is proved from thence, that in the Occidental Air we behold the light 
before the riſing of the Sun; when yet it is certain, that nodire ray then 
cometh from the Sun Sto the Occidental Air #z, but from another point of the 
Air ; for Example, tromf and o, and fo the refleted ray L mn proceedeth from 
the incident ray f mm, which very f m is refleed from the incident g f, .and this 
2 f from another g L, which perchance alſo cometh from another. Secondly, 
that alſo is worthy of note, That they have determined, that refleQtion is 
cauſed from the Air as from ai hollow Looting-glafs, the Center of whoſe ca- 
vity is T, vs. the ſame with thatof the Earih : for this alſois falſe, for the 
rays are cefleted from the particles of the Air, no regard being had to the 
Center of the Earth, but according to the ſuperticies of thoſe particles : this 
is manifeſt from the ray L my, which flideth from the Occidental Airm to T ; 
for if that it came from M as from the hollotw-gl:ſs of the Center T, its inci- 
dent ought to come from the quarter x ; but now it cometh trom o, or between 
f ando: therefore the ray L mis ſo refleted from the particle w, as the fgare 
of it required. And there are in the Air particles of a molt different figure, 
and therefore it is no wonder, if that divers reflections are here and there cau- 
ſed into all quarters. | | 
Propoſition XXXIX. 


It being ſuppoſed, that the light of the Twilight # not generated by a ſimple, 
| ry tos ouble reflefbion: to find thence the altitude of the 4 r, which 
may more agree with other Obſervations. 


In the former Propoſition it is ſaid, that that ray g bf, which maketh the firſt Sce Scheme. 


tefleion f L in the beginning of the Twilight, cometh not from the Sun it 
ſelf, but that it is alſo reflected ing ; let therefore his incident be g / (which may 
touch the Earth in p, for ſo Lg is the firſt ray that can come tog :) and this 
we place to come now immediately from the Sw it ſelf, yet by reaſon of refra- 
Rions it may a little deviate,viz.let Q L be , very ray it ſelf bf the Sun, / p8 

| 4 2 the 
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the reſfrat, g þ x the reflex, f Lthe ſecond reflex. The altitude of the AirT x 
is to be found out ; becauſe that therefore the ray g / x is the reiradt of the in- 
cident Q L, let us ſuppoſe the refraftion to be made zo mmwtes, viz. the An- 
!]IeQ/ x: moreover, the Center of the Sun to be 17 pews beneath the 
Horizon, when that the Twilight beginneth ; therefore the Limbus of the 
Sun Q , which ſhall be diſtant beneath the Horizon 16 deg. 45 mir, and zo min, 
being taken away by reaſon of refration; the Angle #K x 16 deg. 15 min. 
ſhall be the refracted depreſſion of the Limbus of the $#x beneath the Hori. 
Zon : And moreover, becauſe that K L, K p are equal, and alſof L, g p,there- 
fore Kg, Kf are alſo equal, and the Angle Kf g is equal to the Angle K g f. 
Now both of them taken together are equal to the Angles K g, 16 degrees 
t5 minutes; wherefore Kfg is $ degrees 7 minutes, and f TL is 4 degrees, 
and Tf L 86 minutes , whence is found that Tf, 86% miles. And therefore the 
altitude of the Air is found 1: mile, which is far leiler than the Mathemati- 
cians formerly deduced from the Twilight, and it will yet be tound tar leſſer, if 
that a threefold refletion be placed to make the beginning of the Twilight, 
which is not impoſſible ; and this twofold or threefold refletion is more rightl 
admitted of for the cauſe of the duration of the Twilight, than that whic 
Kepler alledgeth concerning th- ſplendid matter in the vicinity of the Sun, 
See the other things concerning the time of the Twilight, and variation of 
Longitude, in the ſecond part of this Book. 


Propoſition XL. 
To find out the Altitude of the Clouds by a Geodetical dimenſion; 


Bya Geodetical The Air being ſerene and quiet, let any point, or little Cloud more obſerva- 
ye png bay ble than the reſt be taken, and meaſure the a/1:tude of this, as the top of an 
Altitude of high Tower, from two #Fations ; ſo that at the ſame time one Obſerver may 
the Clouds, be in one tation, and the other in another : ſo you ſhall find the altitude of 


this Cloyd, which is never found to exceed a quarter of a m/e. 
Propoſition XLI, 
To ſuppute the quantity of the Air, its aliitude bting given. 


This is nothing elſe, but to ſuppute the ſpace between the Earth and the 
outward ſuperficies of the Air, which is caſie, if ſo be that we know the a/- 
titude of the Air : For let the ſolidity of the Sphere be ſupputed, whoſe Semi- 
diameter is compoſed of the Semidiameter of the Earth, and the Altitude of 
the Arr ; and from the found out ſolidity,let the ſolidity of the Earth be taken 
away, that which is left is the ſolidity or quantity of the Air. 


Propoſition XLII. 


The Air in ſome places hath ſome things peculiar. 
= How .. , Soin Agypt it very ſeldom Raineth , or rather not at all: and if at any 
ſeldom or ne- £LMe 2 light Rain falleth, Catarrhs, diſtempers of the Lungs, Feavers, and 
raineth. other Diſeaſes do follow. The inundation of N5/us , and almoſt a quotidian 
Froſt in the Morning, do ſupply the ſtead of Rains. So in Pers, Rains arc 
Alſoin Ferw never feen, In many places under the Aiquator it raineth for an whole half 
year, and in the other half it is fair, See in the Second Part , Chapter the 


2668, .__. Fu: | 
þ - Iſland Pulbn Timor, is for the moſt part covered with Clouds and 
roft. 
The Airof In the Iſland of Sumatya the Air is very heavy and cloudy, by reaſon of 
Sunarrs, = many ſtanding-Pools. The like is in many other places : ſo in Old Mexico; 
alſo in Malacca, and the like. | 


The 
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of Iron; and the Walls, covered with the ſame, in a ſhore ſpace, and re 
them to duſt, 

Ariſtotle relateth, that on Mount Oly there is no motion of Arr, (yea 
no Air at all, if that that be true which followeth) ; and that CharaQeers writ- 
ten in the Duſt, are found there after many years without any diſturbance ; and 
that thoſe that aſcend that Mountain cannot continue their lives , except that 
they carry moiſtned Sponges with them, by the help of which they breath, 

In America, when that the Spaniards paſſed through from N:caragsa into 
Peru, on the tops of the Mountains interpoſed , many fuddenly died, or were 
frozen to death, with their Horſes, like unto Statues, even unto the return of 
thoſe that eſcaped, Some think, that a defe of A:r was the cauſe ; but that 
is not probable, Neither do I receive that for truth, which Ariftotle writeth 
concerning Mount Olympus, becauſe the contrary is tound in higher Mountains, 
whoſe tops are covered with Szow. Whence we formerly conclude, that they 
are riot above the Air, but that the Air floweth over them. ZBusbeguius, an 


Eye-witneſs, declareth, that Mount Olympus in the Summer is alſo covered $ee the Chis- 


177 
The Iſle of St.7 homes, lying under the X{qu3tor, is reputed to have the moſt S-71oner. 
unwholſom Air ot all Regions, although that it abound in all Fruits. 
In the Province of Chz/s the Air is ſo ſubtile ; that a Sword ſheathed in irs 11; 
Scabbard without any wiping, yet receiveth no ruſt. 
In the Iſles of the Azores the Air and Wind is ſo tharp, that it — INes of 'the 


uceth Arts. 


with Snow, cer of Moan- 


About the Iſles of the Indian Ocean the Air is fra 


theſe Iſles, zz. when that a Wind contrary to their courſe bloweth. engerke, 


The Air of the Sea is more heavy than that of the Lang, and leſs accepta- 
ble unto thoſe that are not accuſtomed unto it : the difference 1s manifeſtly d.ſ- 
cerned when that Mariners w.4 org: near the ſhoar ; for by the diſtance of an 
whole mile they will diſcover how nigh the Land i og by the very Air. 
Mariners relate this eſpecially concerning Soffala , which is ſcituated in the 
Oriental Coaſt of Afr:ca. 

When that I had printed theſe, I hapned by chance on a certain Obſerva- 
tion made by David Frelichius on the Mountain Carpathus in Flungaria, 
which becauſe it made not x little to the confirming our Judgment concerning 
the a/titude of the Air, and the conſtitution of its Regions, I therefore have 
thought fit to annex it here, although ir ought ro have been adjo to the 
18th Propoſition, Of the Mountains of Hwyg.r:a, Carpatheus (faith he) is 
the chief, by which vulgar appellation all the tra of the Szrmatian Moun- 
tains is denominated, which ſeparate Hungary from Rathen:i, the Polonians, 
Moravians, the $:/eſtans, and that part of Auſtria which is on this fide the 
Danube, Their more high and aſtoniſhing tops are in the Earldom Spa. 
at my Native Country, Ceſariopols, Now by reaſon that they are almoſt 
covered with perpetual Snowy, they are termed by the Sclavontans, Tatry or 
Tarczal, as it were the ſhaved and bald Mountazns. And theſe Mountains, by 
reaſon of their roughneſs and precipices , far exceeding the 1:a/:am and the 
Hetvetian Alpes, and thoſe of Tirols, are almoſt unpatlable, and are ſeldom 
travelled over, except by the Searchers of Nature. Now I my felf (that I 
may relate this by the by) in the Month of Fane, Arno 1615, being defirous to 
try and diſcover the height of theſe Mountains (with two others ot my Aſſo- 
ciates) when being on the top of the Mountain with great pains, I thought 
that I had attained unto the uttermoſt height, of a ſudden another ſublimer 
Mountain offered it ſelf, unto which I arrived through vaſt and totterin 
Stones , which if moved falleth down towards the Valley, and that with ſo 

great a noiſe to the aſtoniſhment of the Paſſenger] After I was aſcended, 
another more high was diſcovered by me, and ſo ſome leſſer tops, the latter of 
which always exceeded the former in altitude, through ſo many Valleys was 
I forced to paſs, with the great hazard of my life, until I had arrived unto the 
uppermoſt top of all ; and when that I ſurveyed the Valleys beneath _ 
Wl 


, rulos. 


Odours, eſpecially at that time when that Aromat:icks are mature. Mariners re'ation of the 
diſcover this ſcent when that as yet they are three or tour miles diſtant from Mountnn, 


ww mn 
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wit!) huge Trees. From the declivities of rhe Mountains, I could obſerveino. 
thing, but an obſcure Night, or a blewiſh colour, like unto protound: Air; and 
it ſecined to me, that if I ſhould chance to tall trom the Mountain, that [ 
{ſhould not light on the Earth, bur fall diretly mro the Firmament : For by the 
overmuch dechivity , the viſible Objects were -extenuated -and dulled.' i Bur 
whilſt that I aſcended a more high Mountain, I was pendent,” as it were, a> 
mongſt moſl thick Miſts. * Having overcome theſe, after the ſpace of ſome 
hours, when that I was not far from the'higheſt rop of all; 'repoſing my ſelf, 
from aloft 1 beheld and diſcovered, tliat in thoſe places, where 1 ſuppoſed my 
ſelf before to be lodged amonglit Miſts, that there moved compacted and white 
Clonds ; above which for ſome miles, and beyond the bounds 'of Sepufa, 1 
had a commodious proſpect. Yet allo I ſaw ſome Clouds higher, likewiſe 
ſome more low, and alſo ſome equally diſtant from the Earth, And hence [ 
Three thing underſtood three things : 1. That then I had palled the beginning ot rhe 
ovicrved by Middle Region of the A/r. 2, That the diſtance of the Clouds trom the 
—_ Earth was not equal, but according to the mode of the Vapour, in ſome pla- 
ces higher, and elſewhere more low. 3, That the diſtance of the Clouds near 
the Earth, was far leſſer than what ſome Ph:loſophers do determine, and thar 
not 72 German miles, but only half a German mile, When that I came to 
the higheſt pitch of the Mountain, I Yound the Ay ſo calm and ſubtle, that [ 
diſcovered not the motion of an hair ; when yct notwithſtanding, I had found 
in the more depreſſed parts of the Mountain a vehement Wind : whence I ga- 
thered, that the higheſt top of this Mountain Carpathus ariſeth a German m:le 
from its lower root or 4a/is, andextendeth ro the ſupream Region of the Air, 
unto which the Winds aſcend not, On the top I fired a Piſtol, which gave no 
greater a Report at firſt, than it I had broken a ſmall Stick ; after a ſhort ſpace 
of time, a great rumbling or murmuring increaſed, and filled the lower parts 
of the Mountain, Valleys and Woods, like unto the report of a Canon : eto 


I feared, leaſt that the whole Mountain being ſhaken, ſhould have fallen with 
me ;} and this noiſe continued for about halt a quarter of an hour, until that 
it had penetrated the moſt obtruſe Caverns, at which the Air being multiplied 
on every hand rebounded. And indeed ſuch concave Objects did not preſent 


themſelves on the top of the Mountain; therefore the ſound at firſt was 

repercuſſed almoſt inſenſible, ,until that by deſcending it became more near to 

the Caves and Valleys, it moreforceably ſtruck againſt them. Alſo in theſe 

_ Mountains , for the moſt part, in the midſt of Summer it Snowethor 
a 


tleth, when that it Raineth in the adjacent Plain ; as I alſo-my ſelf have 


_ The Swows of divers years may be known from their colour and hard 
rut, þ 


w 
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 CHAE I 
Df the Winds tn general, and the Quarters of the World 


Certain affeQion of the Air is the Wind, and therefore the conſideration 
A «f the fame dath appertain to the abſolute contemplation of the Earth, 


ing that its cognitian is required in H; » and moſt of 
of Nevin Shih 6 > er Oey) bn although 
grant more to belong unto Natural Philoſophy ; yet becauſe that it cantaineth 


many things belonging unto Geography, therefore 1 ſhall briefly treat of the 
ſame here. | 


Propoſition I. 
The Wind « a commotion of the Airy, ſenſible by touch, or with ſome farce." 


So I think it may be defined with the conſent of all Nations ; neither ſhall of the wind. 
| here contradi ſome Conceited perſons. If that the commotion be higher, 
itis termed ag Air or Breez ; but if that the agitation be fo ſmall, that of it 
ſelf it aſſerteth not the ſenſe of Touching, then it is not termed a Wind : And 
the Air is never without ſuch an agitation of particles, as a ray of the Sun let. 
into a Chamber q 3m age, doth evidence; theretore we add the 
oye 2 __- in the ition, for that motion of the Aromes is only perceivable 
y JE. | 


Propoſition IT. 


' Moſt Winds tend from one quarter to the oppoſite quarter, and force Bodies 
with them. 


This is perceivable both from the force of the Winds, or our Bodies ; and Windswrcee 
alſo from the Vazes, fixed og the top of the Maſts of the Ships, which are cx- 245%. 
tended by the abs radey the conttary quarter. _ | motion. 

; Yetthis 45 nordone gltogether directly and continually, but with fome mo- 

tion of the Vaves hither and thither. here are Jorge that fi e, that we 

ought to/have added in theDefinition, A commotion made towards one quarter, 

or towards the ſame parts : But we thought theſe more fit to be omitted , ſee- 

ing that alſo ſome circular Winds arc found ;, and to ſpeak properly, no Wind 

canſtantly abſcrvegh the ſame quarter, 


Propoltion 11]. 


A Quarter is an imaginary point , which we conceive to be extended from 
any place of the Earth A. 2a "A, pm towards one pornt of thoſe which 
rirealarly flavd about ths place. 


Such the true. 4nd commod Notion ſeeaeth to be ; $i the finding oiit of f Qzrens 
which. I. have not 8 lixtle <gdeavouted : ſometimes the Points Nanding about 
are texmed ers. 
Indeed the Explication of the Quarters doth not belong unto this Seton of 
Geography, but unto the thitd, concerning the Compleat Aﬀettions; but 
becauſe that the forts or kinds of Winds arc denominated from them , 
or theſe from the Winds , therefore here we fliall anticipate that TraQta- 
tion. Now this is the uſe of the Quarters, that ſeeing various things and ap- 
rag eng appear-in 4 various ſcituation from ours, we may be able to explain 
Propo- 


But 32 parti- 
cular Winds. 


The 32 Quar- 
ters are equal- 
ly diſtant one 
from another. 


The 32 Quar- 
rers, by ſome 
divided into 
54 Quarters. 
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Propoſition IV. 


The Quarters are infinite in number, ſeeing that Plains may be drawn 
through every point of the Hori on ; but only 37 have obtained peculiar 
appelations at this day, which ave alſo common to the Winds, that blow 
from ſuch Quarters. 


The Quarters are twofold (as alſo the Winds) Cardinal and CoBbates al; 
the Cardinal are thoſe which paſs through by the four 'circumſtantial Pojars 
depending on the daily circumvolution of the Stays. Such are the North, 
South, and Weft : by which names, both the Quarters and alfo the Winds 
are deſigned. For we ſay, the North and South guarter and wind, the, Weſt, 
South, Eaſt quarter and wind: and the Winds are called by one term Aqzilo 
or Boreas, the North-wind ; Auſter or Notus the South-wind ; Ewrus , the 
Eaſt ; Zephyrus, the Weſt-wind. Thoſe are collateral which ſtand between 
twe Cardinal Winds, of which there are infinite, Art this day are accounted 
only 28, viz, ſeven between two Cardinal Winds, as between the North and 
Faf, the Eaſt and South, the South and Weſt, and the Welt and North. Of 
theſe intermedial ones, four are primary Quarters or Winds , vis. that are 
exaQly in the middle between the Gard:nal ones, and are diſtant from them 
45 de _ which are the North-caſt, the Sourh-caſt, the South-weſt, and the 
North-welt. | 


Propoſition V. 


Theſe 32 Quarters are equally diſtant one from another , viz, every one from 
that which u next ; whenge it cometh to paſs, that 11 degrees of the 
Hori zon, and one quarter, do intercede between two quarters. The Car- 
dinal Quarters are diitant from one another go degrees. | 


For ſeeing that the Horizon, as a Circle comprehending all the Points about 
any place, hath 360 degrees, as all other Circles ; if that 360 degrees be divi- 
ded between 32 DbarteFs, every one ſhalt receive 11 degrees 15 'minites; but 
if that they be divided amongſt four Cardinal Quarters , every” one'of thoſe 
Cardinals ſhall receive go degrees, 'Therefore the quarter from the North 
towards the Eaft is the firſt, 'Which is diſtant from the North towards the Eaf7, - 
1t deg, 15 minutes : the ſecohd, which is 22 deg. 30 minutes :- the third; which 
it 43 degrees 45 minutes © the'fdarth, which is 45 degrees; thisis in the midſt : 
and ſo in the other Quarters. | FT IVUIOL 

The terms given to theſe 32, both Quarters and Winds, by the Germans, 
are moſt commodious ; but are very. diffieultly imitated ' by” other Tongues. 
Therefore you may ſee the order of the Quarters in the Table annexed 
with their degrees. We have alfo added the 


Propoſition VI. 


in and Italian appellations. 


Now becauſe as yet Intervals very great interceded between the 1200 Quar- 


ters, from which the Winds low, and in which other Bodies are 
often placed, the ſcituation of whichunto our place we defire 'to\knoes ; 
therefore ſome cut twice every one of theſe 32 Quarters, and inter 
one, ſo that they reckon 64 Quarters and Winds, which ſome" Maviners 
obſerve in long Navigations. - 71 29061 


But Mathematicians , ſeeing that theſe do not ſufficiently ſuffice to an ac- 
curate deſignation , they reekon ſo many ters as' there are degrees 'and 
minutes inthe Horizon, and they denominate and deſign them by the'number 
of the degrees and minutes by which they are diſtant'trom'any Cardinal! 
ter ; or by how much the Arch of the Horizon is intercepted oy _ 

Caraina 
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Cardinal quarter, and any point of the Horizon : ſo the quarter of the firſt 
degree, trom the South towards the Eaſt, and the like. But in the Sea-mans 
objervation of the Winds, ſo ſubtle a divifion ought not to be required, 

Yet a Mode may be thought on, by which the 32 #:nds may more commo- 
diouſly be denominated, that it may be eaſie to the Tongue and Speech of all 
Nations, v2S. it that they be named irom the order in which they mutually 
follow from one Cardinal guarter tothe other. 

For Example ; the firſt from South ro Eaf , or the firſt South-Eaſt ; the 
ſecond North-Eaft ; the third, fourth, and fo on, 


Propoſition VII. 


The Ancients both Greeks and Latins reckoned leſs Winds, or that we may 
ſpeak more truly, they impoſed names on fewer Winds ; neither do they 
conſent in theſe , but call the ſame Winds by divers names, which they 
took not from the Order, but from ſomewhat elſe. Whence there ariſeth 
no [mall difficulty concerning their diſtribution of the VVings. 


In time paſt amongſt the Greciaus only four Winds had names, viz. the The 6b; 

Cardinal winds; Eurus blowing from the Eaſt, Zephyrus from the Weft, Bo. and 1tins 
reas ſrom the North, and Notzws from the South. .Neither doth Homer make 9290 (Fn 
any other mention of the Winds, Then at length unto theſe they added four retre. 
others, to wit, of thoſe that blow from theſe quarters : x, In the quarter in 
which the Sun doth ariſe, when the Winter Solſtice is between the Eaft and 
South, which quarter is called the Winter Solftice of the EafF : and the wind 
is termed Exrgs ; for they call the Eaſt-wind it ſelf Subſo/anms : but Gellins 
calleth it Vulturnus, and he will rather have the Eaſtern wind called Eurus. 
2. In which the Sus fetteth, which is called Ffricus and Lybs. 3. In whichit 
riſeth in the time of the Summer Solſtice, berween the Eaſt (Exrw) and the 
North, which quarter is called the So/ff:t52/ riſing abſolutely ; and the wind 
is termed by them Aqui/o. 4. In which he ſetreth in time of the So/ftice , 
which quarter is termed the Summer or So/ftic:al ſetting of the Sun. This wind 
was termed by the Grecians, Corus. 

The annexed D:agram repreſenteth the Order of the Winds, according to gc. ;;.,, of 
the annumeration of Seneca, in the fifth Book of his Natural Queſtions. Sexecs's Natu- 

ral Philoſophy» 
Propoſitioa VIII. 


This defignation of the Grecians & very incomvenient for Navigation, and 0- 


ther uſes, which incorvemtency they did not much diſcover , when for a 
long ſpace they departed not from Greece in their Navigations. 


For in ou of a diverſe Latitude, or of a diverſe diſtance from the Poles, 
diverſe alſo is the diſtance of the VVzmer. and Softicial rifing from the quar- 
ters, North, South, and ſoon, Yet the Grecian retained it, augmented with 
other appellations of the four intermedial Winds, fo that there were 12 winds, 
every one of which they deſigned by their terms ; although that ſome 
others reckon otherwiſe. The Lat:»s beſides theſe twelve, added the names 
of twelve more, which blow between twoof the former twelve ; the follow- 
ing Diagram ſheweth their appellations and order, in which the Gree# winds 
are noted by Greater letters, and thoſe which the Romans have interpoſed be- 
tween every two, are noted by Leſler letters : yet Seneca noteth, that this in- 
conveniency was long ſince obſerved by Varro, and that therefore he ordered 
theſe twelve VVinds thus, that every two ſhould be diſtant by equal diſtances, 
not having any regard of the riſing of the So/ary quarter ; but in that Seneca 
affirmeth, that there are no more V/inds than twelve, is falſe and ridiculous, 
for they are infinite. 


Bb Propoſition 


the Winds arc 
various, 


The Cauſes of 
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Propoſition IX. 


Hithertowe bave explained the ——_ of the Winds taken from the 
quarters ; and have alſo ſhewed, that both the diviſions of the Ancient 
Grecians and Romans, # leſs adapted to the uſe of Navigation and Geo- 


graphy. 


Therefore we deſervedly retain the more recent diſtributions, which conſti- 
tute 32 Winds blowing from quarters equally diſtant. Now thoſe are called 
Oppoſite Winds, or contrary, which blow trom quarters diametrically oppoſite : 
For we conceive the Winds, as coming from another place to our place ; but 
we ſuppoſe a quarter to be extended from our place to another place. 


Propoſition X. 


The Cauſes of the Winds are warious ; for ſering that the Wind « nothing 
elſe but acontinued protrattion of the Air, all thoſe things which are 
able = ne ſucha protruſion, will be the cauſes of Winds. Now they 
are theſe : 

1. The chief and general cauſe is the Sus it ſelf, which attenuateth and 
rarefieth the Air by his fiery beams, eſpecially that on which he ſendeth forth 
his perpendicular rays, or over which he ſtandeth ; for the Ay being raretied 
requireth far more ſpace, Thence it cometh to-paſs, that the Ar being forced 
by the Sus, doth protrude the vicine Arr with a great force ; and when that 
the Sun is moved round from the Eaſt into the Weit, the chief force of the Ar 
cauſed by him is towards the Weſt. And 8 _ it may be, that in 
places of the torrid Zone, and. every where in the Ses, 2 continual Eaſterly 
wind doth blow, viz. the Sus thruſteth forwards the Air from the Eaſt to» 
wards the Weſt, and exceedeth not the terrid Zone, Indeed the rarclied 4y 
is thruſt forwards circularly towards all the quarters, North, Eaſt, waits od. 
bur yet it is not admitted in all quarters : But the more vehement protruſion 
is towards the Welt , becauſe that the Sun moveth towards that. quarter ; 
therefore the wind is almoſt continually more ſenſible in the f0rr:d Zone to- 
wards this quarter. But in our Zoge for many days in the Morning before the 
riſing of the Sur, and after that, where for the moſt part other Winds do ceaſe. 
Of other quarters, ſome are ſometimes more diſpoſed than others to receive 
this force : therefore where the protruſion becometh greater towards theNorth, 
the South Wind is aid to blow ; when that it is thruſt towards the Eaft, then 
the Weſt Wind bloweth ; when towards the South, the North, and fo for o- 
ther quarters, Andit is to be noted, that when this protruſion is made to 
any quarter Lv without thoſe four Cardinal Quarters, then in divers Re- 
gions a diverſe Wind ſhall be ſeen : For although that that quarter be one in 
reſpec of the place unto which the Sus is vertical, yet in reſpet of other 
pom it is diverſe; and ſo the ſame cauſe maketh the ſame Wind to be termed 

y divers names in ſeveral Regions. Now this cauſe is either aſſiſted or hin- 
dred by other cauſes ; if that it be aſſiſted, it maketh the Hind vehement ; if it 
be hindred, it maketh itleſs vehement from that quarter, and oftentumes ano- 
ther Wind then bloweth, which is rather [aſſiſted by that general cauſe. 2. 1 
make the ſecond cauſe of the Winds, and that more frequently, Exhalations 
elevated coptoaly, and with a violence from the Sea and Land ; bus they ſcarce 
cauſe any Winds, except that when they begin to be rarefied. 3, The attcaua- 
tion and rarefaction of the C/ouds 8nd M:ſfs, whether that it: be cauſed by the 
Szn, or from other Stars ; or whether from included or adjoyned fires, or ſu/- 
fomng particles. q,The dilfolving of Szorw and Ice, eſpecially of that which 

ieth on Mountainous places, and arc not wholly difſolved into water. 5. The 
various ſcituation and rifing of the Moon and the other Stars. 6, The con- 
denſation and rarefaQtion of the Airand Vapours by any heat or cold, 7. The 

deſcent of the C/ouds; by which the ſubjected Air is preſſed. ny 
1e 
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The conſideration of the Aging conduceth much to the more eaſie under- 
landing of theſe cauſes, into 'Whith the water included, fire being put to it by 
anarrow orifice, ſendeth forth the winds with a great force, until that all the 
watey be exhaled. Now theſe retain the place of a narrow orifice in the Air ; 
1. The more denſe circumſtantial Air. 2, If that the ſame vicine Air be forced 
by, or prohibited to give place by other de 15h or Miſts. 3, If thatthe Air 
be more condenſed towards onequarter, and folayeth open a way to Blaſts. 


P11 | : Propofirion | h, 
Why the Winds blow ſo that they make a perpendicular line over the Hori. 


zon ; or why the going forth of the Wihds is perpendicular to the Ho- 
1200. 2&4 a 


The cauſe is, by reaſon that the Air itt a Spherical figure doth encompaſs The rind: 


the Earth, and the protruſion of rhe Arr is made for the moſt part through ** 


the greateſt circle of the Sphere, which paſleeh through the Center of the pead Ms 


Earth: for although we may fippoſe 
tranſverſe /ine, yet becauſe that there is a lefler force from the des, and 
greater reſiſtance;thence it cometh to paſs, that the winds incumb into the mid(ſt 
of rhe paſſage. But we ſhall more commodiouſly conceive this mode, if that we 
do but con{1der the firſt cauſe of the winds : for the Sun thtufts forwards the 
Air towards all the quarters of that place, unto which it is vertical ; but that 
forte is not received in all, as I have fald. * If that now we conſider the great 
Circles drawa from rhat place, and amongſt theſe , thoſe in which the Air is 
thraſt forwards, all thoſe places 'of ' the Eh ſeated in this circle or ſemi- 
circle, ſhall find the wind falling down perpendicularly, by reaſon thar every 
great Circle of the Earth, paſſing rhrou aoy place 0 it, 1s perpendicular to 
the Horizon of that place. The ſame 1s the reaſon, if that at any time the 
wind breaketh forth from a thick Fog, or diſſolved CZowd's ; but thoſe places 
that are ſcituared without theſe Circles, feel not the wind, although that the 
Atr be moved above their Horizon ; becauſe thaf it is not perpendicular to that 
Horizon, but oblique. | 

Yet it is not general, that the wind proceedeth in a perpendicular way to 
the Horizori, becauſe that oftentimes in the Arr tranſverſe Blaſts are found. 
So weſee, that Smoak coming forth of = Chimwey, is not carried by the wind 
towards one quarter, but part of it iscarried anto other quarters. ey 


- 


Propoſition XII.'.. 


Why the Winds blow by an tmterrypted farce, ſo that ſometrmes they teaſe, 
and other ſome; 4s it were, with redoubled firength they return with 
tbe ty oo imporiuniy: And why that they ſeem more continually to blow 
on the Sea, ſothat it is diſtovered leſs calm. . | Ys 


y to be forced according to a line over the 


E ſuppoſe the reaſon to be , that the cauſe that moveth or ſtirreth up the The wine: 
Winds, continueth not always, but that ſome ſpace is required unto the colle- bow by an is- 


ion of, ſuch a quantity;. which by ſuch a vehemency may break througlsthe 
Arr;. | cya tha Elton ur more contigual in the Air, 
and the motion is leſs impeded, there the calm in the Oceas is leſs diſcovered, 
although that it be not wholly removed. | 
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See Ariilotle, 
11h, 2, chap. 9. 
of Mitions. 
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T be Compleat Part of 
Propoſition XIN. | 


Why no Wind bloweth perpendicularly from the Air unto the places of the 
,arth. PLE 


Concerning this queſtion, Arsftorle in his, Second Book, Chap. 9. of Meteo, 
treateth very abſurdly ; ſo that the Peripaterticks are not agreeing concerning 
his Opinion : neither thall I in this place relate their Sentzments. The caulc 
ſeemeth eaſily to be explained,, p14, that the Ar being thruſt downwards to- 
wards the Center of the Earth, cannot break through this way, by reaſon 
that other vapours are expelled or born-upwards ; and. therefore the overmuch 
reſiſtance of the Air, which is direQly ſituated under the Ar moved, cauſeth 
the protruſion to be made to the ſides of the place in which the violence be- 

inneth. Which is therefore the more probable, ſeeing that the matter of the 
ind is for the moſt part moet an that Air, and that is more rarified 
than that which is more near unto the Ear, 


Propoſition XIV. 
Why Weſter ly-winds are tes frequent thau Eafterly-winds. 


See Froppftion The cauſe of this is manifeſt from the Tenth Propoſition, where we have 


made the Sun to be the firſt cauſe, of Winds, who fo rarifieth the Air proceed- 
ing from the Eaſt to the Weſt ; and therefore the Air is more thruſt towards 
the Welt. Therefore that this general cauſe may be impeded, of neceſſity 
very many. Zxhalatious mult confi inthe Weſtern-quarters, which doth hap- 
pen leſs frequeatly. 19 FA | | | 

| - Propoſition XV. 


Why the Northern and Eaitern-winds are. more impetuous and ftormy : 
and " the contrary , the Southern and Weſtern more relaxed. and 
weak. RR EE 


The Northery , The cauſe is by reaſon that the Northern Air is more thick, by reaſon of 


and Eaſtern 
winds more 
ſtormy,than 
the Southern 


and VVeſtern. 
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The Southern 
and VVeſtern 
winds are 
found more 
hor, than the 
Eaſternly and 
VVeſternly. 
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1% Colt inreſpet# of thin. ' 


Cold.; and the Southern (in our Zone, ). by reaſon of the greater diſſi- 
pation cauſed by the Sun and Heat is moxe rarified. | Now by how much 
the Air is more ranfied, ,by ſo. much, the leſſer is it carried with an 
impetuous force. Yet you muſt know, that the South-winds are cold, 
dry and violent in the Temperate Zone or the Artick Zone, oppoſed to ours, 
no leſs than the Northern-winds are unto us; but the Eaftern-wind is more 
rigid, or more intenſe for another cauſe, viz. becauſe that it ariſeth for the 
moſt part from the refraQion-df 'the Air, made by the Sw, - which being con- 
tinually carried fromthe Eaſt tothe Weſt; the Air alſois thruſt forwards with 
the greater violence from the Eaſt to the Weſt : But it is probable" that other 
cauſes may accede, that may either help or obſtru@ that viotence. + 
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So this Queſtion is wont vulgarly to be propeunded ; yet we muſt know that 
it guſt not generally be underſtood of all places , but only ing the 
laces of our Zone : For in the other ny 6 Zone \cituated to the 
from the A:£quator, the*contrary holdeth true; becauſe that in theſe 
places the Northern-winds are hot or warm, and the Southern are found more 
cold. And fo the nature of the thing,and the condition of the cauſe One 
or 


' foil more 'hot' than the 
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For the reaſon why the South-wind is diſcovered more warm to us, and the 
North more cold, proceedeth hence, v:z. that the South-winds come from a 
uarter and places more near unto the 70rr:d Zoneor way of the Sun; but the 
orthern places mote remote from that way of the Swx,that is, from more cold 
laces. But the contrary is found in places ſcituared towards the Antartick 
'Pole from the /xquator, becauſe that the Norihern-winds approach to them 
irom the way of the Sun, the Southers from the places more near the Pole: 

Bur as concerning the Eaftern and Wefter x-wmnds 1 muſt anſwer otherwiſe, 
heither doth that diverſity of the places of our Zone, and that of the oppaſire, - 
here take place : Therefore firſt, it is ſaid in the preceding Propoſition, that'the : 
Weftern-winds are leſs frequent in all ; the eauſe of which is the- fame 
with that , by reaſon of which the Occidental winds are diſcovered mote 
warm, v2. becauſe that for the moſt part they blow in the Night, and ther 
the ſetting of the Sun, where the A:y that is thruſt forwards rowatdt dur 
place, is more calid or leſs frigid, than the Air of our place, which is wore 
remote from the Weſt, than that which lieth betwecn the Sw ahd out 4c. 
There is alſo another cauſe (which' alſo 'is' of force in the differefice between 
the Northern and Sonthern-winds) vis. that the Weſtern-winds blow with 
leſs violence, and not ſo intenſe, but with ſome relaxation. Now it is known, 
that any Air or Wind is diſcovered ſo much the more cold,” by how much ir 
bloweth with the greater or more-intenſe force,a[though in trath ic be no hotter 
or colder, which is evident by our expiration, which we can exhale cither cold 


or hot. *" 
Propoſition XVII. 
Why Mariners from the ſight of a Cloud, eſpectally ſuch a one that is of a 


pate 6# duskiſo colour, preditt a wind from that quartey : alſo to de- 
clare the other ſigns of future winds. 


A twofold Reaſon may be rendred ; for either Clouds of that colour do Marivers from 
ſhew, that by and by they ſhall be —_—_ and diſſolved into Blafts : or elſe - *= pI ; 
the Clouds ſinking by their own weight, and I from other Clouds, 4i& a wind 
pteſs down the A:r beneath them, and ſo cauſe it toblow. Concerning the fron that 
peeniiay Clouds , termed-by the Darch the Bubr-cye , fee the following 

haptey. , p ; 3 1? . 


1. The' Sw / ing ſpotted in bis rifing, and lying obſcured under a pafe 
or black Cloud, foretelleth cither Howers or winds. 2. If that the Sor at his 
riſing a h coffeave, ſo that it ſhinerh from the middle and ſendeth forth 
rays, it hgnifieth a morft and windy ſeaſon. 3. If that the Sun be pale in his 
ſetting ; but if it be red, the Ar will be quiet and ſerene the next day. 
4. If the Sun being pale ſetterly in black Clouds, it ſignifieth a North-wind. 

. If that the Moon be like unto gold, it is deemed a certain ſign of a 
Wind, according G18 Verſe, _ 


Pallida Lama phaity vabicawda flat; alba ferenat. 
£17 213 21609705509 ©? 0 EO 

6. Acitle about thE Moon. 74 F that the Northern-horn or corner of the * 
Moon appear more"txtended\, 2 North-wrnd is IO: $, If that the 
Southern;'s Sour bt&7#d is ar hari.” ' 9, The riftng of the Moon, and the more 
noted Stays ;\ as of the Bear, Orton, and ally the Gyatrs, with the Suy. 
10. If the ſmall Stars in Cancer, termed Melbos; be covered with a Cloud, 
if the Northern of them be covered, the Wind will be South; if the 
Southern be covered, it will be North. 11. For the moſt part Winds 
begin to blow, when that the Wind ceaſeth. x2. When a certain noiſe 
and murmur, like to an Ebullition, is heard in the Sea, 13. The Ancients alſo 

olticated from the Raven, the Dolphin, and other Animals. 14. From 
ferp? eors, as from Lightning and Falling-Stars ; but not from the Ignes 


fatur. 


Propos 


T he Compleat Part of _. -Bpokl. 
Propetitivn XVI |\.-c; 1:loo 550m 6) 
Why in the Spring and Autumn the Winds are more requent, and blew with 


greater force, than'in the hot Summer or cold Wimter- 


Grener wd © 1n the Spring it is ſuppoſedto be partly by reaſon of the diflplvingaf &row, 
oats indfeing Eſpecially Hl + dnt laces ; ny becauſe that the -Pores of the Ear:h 
and Autumn, are then opened,and ſend Feth many exhalations : partly £ that the Ar 


than in Sum” and Vapours are then more thin, when that they were ſed inthe Winter, 


VVinter. . Add, that for the moſt part in the Month: before the beginning of the prong, 
; irgh the ve | ring many Rays do fall, by reaſon that humid Conſtellations 
.then;have _ ed thoſe houſes of the Zodsack, into which on the entrance 
_of the Sus we. account the beginning of the Spring ; and alſo in Autamn the 
frequent Rays and Exhalations are to be accounted the cauſe of the Winds, as 
—_ in the, Spr1ng, by reaſon that a moderate heat proceeding from the Sus, 

dvanceth theVapours and Exhalations; yet, ſuch as dre more thick and leſs atte. 
'nuated,But in the beat of Summer there areno Winds,for the moſt part, for the 
Tame reaſon, by. reaſon of which Rays are very ſeldom ſeen at that Seaſon, v:z. 
becauſe. that the Sun overmuch attenuateth the Exhalations, and doth nor: per- 
mit them ſo.to conjoyn or meet in ſuch a quantity, as is required tothe generz- 
tion of the Winds, Which cauſe is not general or always true : and neither is 
It generally true, that in the heat of Summer there are no Winds ; for here we 
are only to underſtand it concerning that which oftentimes happeneth : But in 
the ſharp Winter the winds are more rare, and that by reaſon that both fewer 
 Vapours are raiſed from the Earth ; and thoſe alſo that are elevated, are either 
condenſed into Clouds, or are fo diſſipated by Froff, that they cauſ8now1nd. 


Propoſition XIX. 


In what Altitude of the Air , or inwhat Region of the Air the Winds 


begin to blow. 


In wiſt Regi- There are ſome that ſuppoſe the 49i#ds not to exceed the lower Region of 
od op #inds the Air, becauſe that they diſcover, that the tops of the high Mountains, as 
; Oh us, feel no Blaſts, But I queſtion #he' Obſervation, ſeeingthat the Smoak 
calt forth from the trop of Mount AEzna, -is Jiſcerned ta-be. moved x9 and fro 
by the wind: therefore I ſuppoſe, that ſuch a windy. commotion may-be cau- 

{cd alſo in the upper Region of the Ay, ory Fate 2 2. 
| Propolizion XX. LY | : | 4 ; It K. 


| 


Umo what ſpace one and the ſame Wind may extend ſelf. .- 


How far ne There is great diverſity in this matter ;, for the wixds blowing from the Eaſt 
wind may ex. £9 the Weſt, under the 20r7id Zone, ſeem to encompaſs the whole Earth: and 
xndic ſelf, thoſe alſo that blow either from the North rs: many days and'long 

ſpaces, are wont to accompany and follow: Mariners... The fame ſeemeth truc 


concerning collateral Lines ;. but this diyerſizy-is, becanſgsbat the ſame wind is 
different in divers places, ts ho hes the: emt/ Propoſition, in the 
end of the explication of the firſt cauſe... ., +... -; 
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CHAP. XXL. 
Of the Winds in, particular, and Tempeſts. 


N the foregoing Chapter we have alledged the diſtribution and differences, 
or rather the denominations of the Winds, which they receive from the 
aarter from whence they blow, or ſeem to blow; which diviſion alſo is acci- 
Jental, by reaſon that they are taken in reſpe of a certain place of the Earrh 
unto which thoſe Quarters are related. Now in this Chapter we ſhall alledge 
the diviſions and Phenomena which are in a cerfain time of the year,or cle are 
muy to certain tras of the Earth; although that we defire to have more,and 
thoſe likewiſe more accurate Obſervations concerning theſe things. But we 
will prodace what we have collefed with much labour from' the Draries of 
the Jramen. = 


Propoſition T. 


One Wind # conflant, and another inconflant. 


That is 2 conſtant wind, which at tlie leaſt for one or two hours bloweth of Wak 08s 
conſtant, 


from the ſame quarte2. - * , 

That is an inconſtant 295nd, which ſometimes bloweth , and other ſome is 
changed into other winds blowing from other quarters. 

The cauſes of the more or leſs duration of the ſame wind:alfo of the ſwift im- 
mutation ſeemeth to be, '1.if thatit þe from a general cauſe,or from a cauſe leſs 
conſtant. So Winds proceeding from rthe'motion of the A:r,with the motion of 
the: Sun in the torrid Zone,are conſtant:fo thoſe alſothat blow from the diſſoly- 
ing of the Syorw, eſpecially in the Mountains. 2.1f that by chance there be no 
ſuch vapours in other quarters, which. are apt to generate Winds, 3. If that 
the eircumambient Air about the C/oud, of which the Winds are generated, be 
more thick, and granteth no paſſage to the Exhalations : but if that the Air 
be not ſo thick, or more relaxed, and that few Vapours be here and there in di- 
vers places andquarters ; and laſtly, if that the general cauſes do ceaſe, then 
indeed the Winds are found variable, which are for the moſt part gentle. 


Propoſition IT. 


One Wind « general, and another particular, 


The general Wind is termed by Mariners « Paſſant wind, which at many Of general 
6 tract of Earth, bloweth on the Sea almoſt for a whole 22d procun 


places at once, in a lor 
year, That is termed a particular on the contrary, which bloweth not at once 
in many places for « whole year, | 

Now a general Windis hindred, 1. In the parts of the Sea near the Earth; 
for here « vr from'other quarters do interpoſe or force in: and therefore a 

encral Wind is confidercd , eſpecially in the midſt of the Sea, moſt remote 

rom the Land, 2, Yet another wind may alſo blow in the midſt of rhe Sea, 
v1Z. if that in another a C/oud, or other cauſe generating of a wind, be very 
great, From theſe twoCauſes it happeneth, that a general wind 13 leſs or more 
conſtant, or continual in divers places. 

Now the general winds are only found in the Sea of the rorrid Zove, or 
that which eth between'the Tropicks, about the whole Earth, yet in ſome 
places it extendeth it felf without rhe Tropicks the ſpace of 7 degrees , and 
they are called Eafters, that is, the Eaſt-wind or collateral tothe Eaſt , as the 


Jouth- Eft,” North-Eaſt, vis. which blow from the Eaſt towards the _— 
or 


T be- Compleat Part of Book I. 


for the whole year, But they do not conſiſt with the Itke conflancy in all the 
parts of that Sea ; but in ſome they are more hindred, and in ſome leſs, They 
are more conſtant in the Facrfick Ocean, (viz. in that part of it which lieth 
between rhe Tropichs, ) ſo that Ships that looſe from the Port of Aquapulco 
in New Sp.2n, in America, towards the Fhilippin Iſles ; that is, ſuch as ſteer 
their courle from the Eaſt tothe Weſt, oftentimes for 60 degrees Sail continual» 
ly, without any alteration or furling of the Sail, with a conitant Eaſt, or North- 
Eaſt wind ; neither unto this day hath any Ship in that moſt long Voyage (of 
165091/e5) beencaſtaway, Whence the Marzners ſay, that they may ſleep 
ſecurely in this Voyage ; neither is there any necd of guiding the Ship, ſeeing 
that the general Wind bringeth the Ship to the wiſhed Port : for here other 
winds do impede the general Wind, The ſame conſlancy of this ſame Eafterly 
wind, is found in the Sea fromthe Cape or Promontory of Good-hope in the 
bounds of Africa, or rather from that procurrent part of Afr:c2 which lieth 
in the Torr:d Zone even to Brazil; in the midſt of which Voyage lieth the 
Ile of St, Helena;, unto which Mariners returning from India unto Europe, 
are wont to dire their Courſe, The Iſle of St. Helena is diſtant, from the 
Promontory of Good-hope 350 Miles, and is oftentimes accompliſhed in ſixteen 
days, or alſo in twelve (as the general wind is either vehement or ſlack, for 
in this there is not a perpetual likeneſs) the Sea-men uſing the ſame ſecurity 
(when that they have firlt ſailed to the Paralletof that Iſland, for the Promon- 
tory of Good-hope lieth without the Tropichs) which we have ſaid that they 
uſe, who Sail ih the Paczfick Ocean, from lco to the Philippins : yea, 
when that they have paſſed the Promonto Good-hope, they judge them- 
ſelves to bave eſcaped all danger and variation of the w:nds,and ſleep ſecurely, 
the wind conſtantly filling their Sails towards that Iſland and Braz#/ : But 
yet this only is their great care, that they may not Saul beyond the Iſland , ſee- 
ing that it is a very ſmall one ; for if that they have paſled it the eighth part 
of a mile, they cannot regain it, 742. an Egfterly wind forcing them towards 
the Welt : therefore then they are forced with great loſs of their Voyage to 
make to the Coaſts of Brazz4, or the. other Iſle called Aſcenſion, to water at. 
If then you demand by what courſe they Sail, when that the Ships make a 
contrary Voyage in this Sea, v1&. whilſt rhat they ſteer from the Phil: ppin 
Iles unto New Spain, or from Brazil and the Iſle of St. Helena, unto the 
Promontory of Good-hope, whilſt that they Sail from India; in theſe Voya- 
ges the Reader muſt know, that Mariners uſe a threefold mode ; for either 
they navigate the Sea ſcituated without the Tropicks (therefore they do not 
touch at the Iſle of St. Helena, whilſt that they Sail from Europe into India) 
or where neceſſarily they muſt paſs by this, they do not direQly ſteer their 
courſe from the Weſt to the Eaſt , but obliquely from the North , the Colla- 
teral quarter of it, to the South or the Collateral quarter of it: or laſtly, 
they chooſe ſuch a time of Navigation in which they know, that that 
general wind is impeded often by others, But this latter, becauſe that it hap- 
peneth rarely, therefore they rather make choice of the two former Modes, 
of which we ſhall ſprzak more in the Chapter of Navigation. 

Therefore there are two Seas of the Torrid Zone, in which that general 
Oriental wind, with its Collaterals , reigneth throughout the whole year, 
712. that which lieth between the procurrent of Africa and Brazil : the 
other is that which is extended between New ; 757 , or rather between 4- 
merica and the Oriental {ands, of which the Philippins are a part. The 
third part of this S-a under the Torrid Zone, vis, between the Procurrent of 
Africa and the Philippins, or Oren ad fEnes, 1s not-indeed deſtitute of this 
general wind ; but oftentimes it is hi in this Sea , by reaſon of the fre- 
quency of Iſlands, which hindrance yet in ſome places is more frequent than 
in other ſome. - Between, Moz +mbrique. and India, the general wind is of molt 
force in-Zanuary, February, March, April; .in other Months other winds do 
blow, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the following Propoſition. This gener! 
wind is more hindred in the Sea of the Indian Iles. At the Iſle of Banda, 
inthe Month-of May, the Oriental winds begin tobe prevalcart, being = 

| | violent, 
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violent, and accompanied with rain :,at Malacca in September, and in other 


places othe rwiſe, as we ſhall ſhew in the following Propolition. See Propofity 


Yet this vou muſt know, that this general wind doth not equally extend it 7 
ſ:1fin theſe Seas towards the Tropricks 1n all parts, but that there is a great dif- 
ference in this. For the Troprchs are diſtant from the Afquatoy on both ſides 
23 { deg. but the general wind may be diſcovered in one Mer:d;zan unto the 
Lacitude of 20 degrees, in another Meridias unto 15, in another un- 
tO1IT. 

Soin the Indian Ocean, when in the Months of February, and Jaruary, the 
Eaſt wind, or Sout!1, or South-Eaſt bloweth, it is notdiſcovered until you 
come to the 15 degree of Latitude. So unto thoſe that Sail from Goa unto the 
Promontory of Goed-hope : here a general wind meeteth them at the 12 deg. 
of South Latitude, and at the 23 degree of the ſame Latitude accompanieri 
them, 

So alſo Mw iners have obſerved that no general wind bloweth between the 
4. Cegree of Northern Latitude, even untothe 10, or 11 deg. between Africa 
and America; tor when they have Sailed by that wind from St. Helena to- 
wards the A:quator, even unto the 4 deg. of Northern Latitude ; then are they 
deſtitute of that wind, even until they come unto the 10 degree of Latitude. 
And trom that degree, even unto the 3o, the North-Eaſt is again manifeſtly 
found continually to blow, although that the 3o degrees: be 7 degree from the 
Torrid Zone, Yet notwithſtanding in the 6, 7, and $. degree of Parallel La- 
titude it alſo bloweth in ſome places, bur in all places almoſt in the Parallels of 
the 10 deg. even unto the 3o deg, North. After the ſame manner beyond 
the Tropick of Capricorn, in the Sea between the Promontory of Good-hope 
and Brazzle, the South-Eaſt wind bloweth even unto the 30 deg. of Latitude, 
that is 7 degrees beyond the Torrid Zone towards the South, and that through 
the whole year, 

And although as we have ſaid, that this general wind is not diſcovered on all 
Coaſts, much leſs in Med:terranean places, yet in ſome it is ſufficiently ob- 
ſervable. So on the Coaſts of Brazile Eaſterly unto the Coaſts of Loango, the 
mn __ is a Quotidian wind, although that other winds do admix them- 

lves. 

There is a threefold Cauſe of this continual general wind alledged by Modern 
Fhiloſophers, ( for both it, and the Toyry:d Zone were unknown to the Anti- 
ents, who have not ſo much as mentioned it ). Some Determine that the Sun 
i5 the cauſe of this wind, blowing from the Eaſt to the Weſt ; by reaſon that b 
its great faculty it rarifyeth the Ay in the Torr:d Zone, and ſoit thruſteth it 
forwards from the Eaſt to the Weſt, ſeeing that the Sur it ſelf goeth this way. 

Some and thoſe of the Opinion of Pythagoras, that Determined the Heaven 

toſtand ſtill, and the Earth to moved round ; ſome of them 1 ſay, ſuppoſed 
this general wind to Proceed from hence, vis. that whilſt the Earth is moved 
round, and the Azy with it ; this leſs followerth the morion of the Earth, but is 
ſomewhat more flower to motion : and therefore whilſt that we are carried 
with tie Earth from the Welt to the Eaſt, the Air moved with leſs celerity to 
the fame quarter, ſeemeth to meet us, and to be moved fromthe Eaſt to the 
Weſt, when that yet we do rather meet it. 


Des Cartes alledgeth the third Cauſe, and that altogether new in the 222 See D's Corres 


ow in his Principles. Where he endeavoureth to ſhew that the Moon 
ca 


eth this motion, as well as the motion of the Sea from the Eaſt to the Welt. ks Prindpets. 


But becauſe that his Opinion cannot be underſtood, except that all his Ph:/o- 
fopbicat Hypot heſes ſhould be Explained ; therefore we ſhall = nothing con- 
cerning it here, eſpecially ſeeing that we ſhall ſhew in another place, that that 
Cauſe is not true. ' F approve of the firſt Cauſe ; the ſecond ſeemeth therefore 
aot tobe received, becauſe that many — nia” approve not of it ; and no 
reaſon can be given, why this wind ſhould be found to blow only between the 
Fropichs, or tothe 30 deg, of Latitude, and not in the whole temper ate Zone. 
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Propoſition II. 


Some Iiinds are Periodical and fixed, others wandering and Erra- 
tuck, | 


Thoſe are termed fixed, and periodical, which blow on certain daies, and 
then ceaſe for a certain number of dates, until that they begin to blow again. 
Some return in the ſpaceof half a year ; otheriome are Monthly, which re- 
turn in the interval ot one or two Montlis. Alſo the fixed winds are other- 
wiſe ſubdivided, vis, ſome when that they begin to blow, continue for ſome 
Months, others for halt a year, others for a Month, others ior a tew daies. 

Amongſt theſe thoſe are chiefly obſerved by Mariners, which blow for 
ſome Months in certain places of the Sea, ( and they call theſe winds, as alſo 
the times wherein ſuch winds blow, Motzens, or Mouſſons ). And ſuch Moti- 
ons are more cipecially notable in the Ind:an Ocean, from Africa to the Phi- 
lippine Iſles, although that they be not wanting in other places : there is a very 
great moment to be placed in the obſervation oi theſe Motions ; for Seamen 
ought to chooſe the time of them for the Voyage that they intend to that 
ſame quarter,y (or that which is collateral unto which tizat wind bloweth; ) 
neither to undertake a Voyage tothe quarter of this Motion, but toexped the 
contrary Motion, For in the parts ot the Indian Ocean, where that one wind 
ceaſeth to blow ſor ſome Months, another ſucceedeth contrary to the former, 
and contioueth with the ſame conſtancy, until that it hath compleated its 
time, and therefore they-call theſe, Contrary Motions. They term thoſe the 
time of the mutation of thoſe Motions, which intercede. between the end of 
one Mouſſoy, and the begining of the anc For one Motion ceaſing, ano« 
ther dorh not preſently begin to blow, but fome days fall between, ſome times 
more, ſometimes fewer, alſo more in ſome places, and fewer in other ſome. 
And in theſe intermedial 4azes, in which no certain Motion bloweth, the wind 
is variable ; the calm dangcrous, and for the moſt part the Sea is tofſed with 
uncertain waves, and ſudden Tempelts ariſe : ſome of theſe Motions return 
twice in a year, but not with the ſame vehemency, whence Mariners term 
the one the great Motion ; the other the leſler. 

1, Inthat part of the Atilantick Ocean, that lyethin the Torrzd Zone, as 
alſo that which is in the Temperate Zone, the North wind perpetually blow- 
eth in the Months of Oober, November, and January. And therefore theſe 
Months are chiefly firto undertake a Voyage in from Europe to India; that 
they may pals the Equator by the help of thoſe winds. For it is mani- 
feſt by experience, that ſome Ships that have ſet Sail from Europe in March, 
have arrived no ſooner at Brazz/e, than thoſe that have ſet Sail in Ofober ; 
viz, both of them have come thither in the Month of February, being helped 
by the North wind, Yet becauſe that this wind is not ſo continual and cer- 
tai, therefore Mariners are not wont to call it a Motion, Neither is it an ca- 
fie matter to render. a cauſe of this wind in theſe Months, unleſs you will refer 
it to copious thick vapours, or to continnual preſſure made from thick Clouds, 
But thoſe that have wintered.in Nova Zembla, teſtifie that there is a moſt 
frequent North. wind all the time of the Winter, where this effet cannot be 
aſcribed unto the Sur, rarifying the Arr, ſeeing that he lyeth obſcured under 
the Horizon, Yet l ſuppoſe that in general the Cauſe may proceed from the 
diſſolving of Sycws or groſs Vapours, or Clouds, colleed in the Winter in the 
Northerq and Southern places, eſpecially on the Mountains, * Which I. am in- 
duced to believe by this Argument more eſpecially, becaufe that theſe Moti- 
ons blow for the moſt part from the North and South quarters, or the Col- 
lateral unto them, . Therefore by reaſon that Snow and thick Clouds are diſ- 
folved in the Northern. places by the Suzy, eſpecially in that half of the year 
in which” he paſſeth through the North part of the Ecliprick z therefore 
thoſe Motions ſhall- then be Northernly. After the ſame manner in the 
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Southern or Antartick places for the other half of the year, the Sun diffolveth 
the Snow, and the thicker Clouds, therefore then the Motion ſhall be diſcove- 
red Southerly. 

Now that theſe Motions blow more from the Sea in the Collateral quarters, 
to wit, In the South-Eaſt, and North-Eaſt, or in the quarters more near to tac 
North, and South ; its cauſe ſeemerh to be referred either to the divers ſcitua- 
tion of the places, in which the Snow and the more thick Clonds are there 
colleted, or rather unto a general wind, which is very forcible to attraQt rhoſe 
Motions unto another quarter. For ſeeing that a general wind of its own na- 
ture tendeth direatly from the Eaſt, to the Weſt, and theſe Motions tend from 
one Pole unto the other, thence ariſeth a mutual hindrance; and thence it 
may come to paſs, that the wind may gain an intermedial quarter between the 
Eait and South, and Eaſt and North. The South-Weſt, and North-Weſt Mo- 
tions are unconſltant, rare, and weak ; and therefore are ſcarce reckoned among(t 
Motions, when that . the North and South by accident ſeem to decline ſome- 
times to the Weſt, but they are attraQted to the Eaſt by a general wind. Now 
to render a reaſon concerning the great diverſity of theſe Motions in divers pla- 
ces, more accurate obſervations are required, and thoſe not of one year but of 
many, With the notation of the Winter, Rainy, Snowy Seaſons : and the Moun- 
tains of theſe places from rhe quarters of which theſe fate winds do blow ; we 
ſhould _ know the Phaſis and Motion of the Moor, and what variation this 
maketh. 

2, In July South winds blow at Cape Verd, < for then there is the Winter in 
the time of Rain ) and this ſeemeth to produce from no other Cauſe than 
that, by which in our Zone North winds blow in the Winter. 

- 3+ At the Promontory of Good-hope, in September, the North-Eaſt wind 
oweth, 

4. At Patanenin India, in November, December, and January, continual 
Rains, and a North-Eaſt wind predominateth, but in other Months an Eaſt wind 
bloweth, and it is Summer, 

5. About Sumatra, there is a mutation of the Motions in November and De+ 
cember, 

6. In the Iſle of Mayo, one of the Azores, in the end of Auguſt, a vehement 
wind bloweth from the South and m—_— Rain, which moiſtens the Earth, 
otherwiſe dry, and” then firſt of all Graſs ſpringeth up, which feedeth many 
Goats at the end of December. 

7. In Congo from the middle of March, to September, ( at what time it is 
Winter there) the North and North-Weſt wind blow, or other in- 
termedial winds, which force and gather the Clouds on the tops of the Moun- 
tains, and generate an obſcure Ay with Rain. But from September, to March, 


the South and South-Eaſt and other intermedial winds blow that are con- $ce the follow. 
trary to the former. We have taken theſe differences of the ſtate and Anniver- ing Propofire 
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ſary winds, from the Obſervation of Mariners, that term them Mouſſons, or ** 


Motions, if that they blow in a long traRof the Sea. And now we ſhould 
Treat of their Cauſes, but that we are 1gnorant of the Mountains of the Reg:- 
ons, of the times of the Snows, and their meltings, and many other matters. 
Moreover thoſe Obſervations of Seamen are not ſufficiently accurate, ſo that 
they deſerve a diligent inquiſition concerning their Cauſes, 


The more noted Motions are theſe, 


1. In the Indian Ocean, between Africa and India, and to the very Mo- 
luccos, in an Oriental Motion towards the Weſt, which begineth in January, 
and bloweth for ſix Months, even to the begining of June: In Azguft, and Sz 
tember, a contrary Motion begineth, viz. Weſtern winds. In June, Jul, 
and Auguſt, is a mutation of Motions, and great Tempeſts from the North. 
Now when that we ſpeak of Oriental and Occidental winds, we do not only 
underſtand the Eaſt and Weſt winds, but alſo the Collateral winds. 
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2. The Oriental motion varieth very much at the Shoars, ſo that Ships can 
only Sail, irom India on this ſide Gatz, or on the Coaſts of Malabar, from 
January to the middle of May, to Perſia, Arabia, Mecha, and Africa : for 
ſeeing that in the end of May, and all June, July, and Auguſt, the Tempeſts 
rage violently, and often a North wind, or furious North-Eaft wind frequent. 
ly intermixing it ſelf: therefore in theſe Months no Ships paſs from In4:2 on 
this ſide Gats : but on the Coaſt of [ndiabeyond the Gats, or Ganges, that 
is on the Eaſt quarter, or on the Coaſts of Choromandel, ſuch Tempeſt; are not 
known. A Voyage is undertaken from Ceilan, Java, and other Ifles, to the 
Moluccoes, in September, becauſe that then the Oriental motion begineth, 
which hindereth the general wind, But when you depart to 15 degrees of 
South Latitude, beyondthe Axquator, this Occidental motzon is not diſcoyer- 
ed in the Indian Ocean, but a general South Eaſt wind fillerh the Sails. 

3. From Cochin to Malacca, that is from the Weſt, -to the Eaſl, they begin 
their Voyage in March, becauſe that then there the Weſtern mot:on begineth, 
or rather the North Weſt wind frequently bloweth. 

4. In the Kingdom of Guzurat, half the year the North winds blow from 
March to September, and in the other half the South winds, and that without 
any other hindrance cauſed by other winds. ' 

5. The Dutch ſet Sai lfrom Java for the moſt part in January, or February, 
when that they return for Exrope : then they Sail with an Ea#terly wind even 
to 18 degrees of South Latitude : and here the South or South-Eaſt wind 
begineth to blow, by which they Sail even to St. Helena. 

4 Although in the Indian Ocean trom January, even to June, the motion 
be Oriental, and then from Augui? to January, the motion be Occidental ; 
yet nevertheleſs in divers parts of it, when we muſt Sail from one place to 
another,divers ſeaſons are diſcovered more or leſs convenient, by reaſon that 
the Collateral winds do more or leſs blow, or the motzon is more or leſs vehe- 
ment at thoſe times, or other winds more olten or more ſeldom intermix at 
that time: therefore thoſe that are to Sail from Cochin to Malacca, obſerve 
another motion, another from Malacca to Maccou, the Emporium of China, 
another from Mac cou to Japan, 

7. At Banda the Weſtern winds ceaſe with the end of March, and at the 
end of Apri/ there are variable winds, and calms : with the Month of May, vi- 
olent Eafternly winds with Rain begin. 

8. At Ceilan about the Promontory called Punto Gullo, on the 14th, of 
March, the firſt Occidental wind beginneth, viz. the Weſt-South-Weſt, then 
the South-Weſt conſtant and continnual from the end of March, to the firſt of 
Ottober ; then the North- Eaſt begineth, which bloweth there even to March, 
but _ daies at ten, or alſo more, theſe State-winds or motions happen ſoon- 
er or later. 

9. In the Voyage from Mozambique to Goa, in May, and June, the South- 
Erſt winds are predominate even to the &iquator,but from the /Xquator toGoa, 
the South-Weſt and Southwinds reign io Jah, 45 #/t,and the following Months. 

10, Inthe 35 deg. of the Elevatron of the Avidiea which paſſeth through 
ths Iſle of Triftan de Conha, in May, on the New Moon the Weft wind reign-. 
etn.. 

11, At the 2 4 of North Latitude, inthe Sea ſeventy miles from Guinea, a 
South-Eafl wiad predominateth from the 20th. of April, to the 51h. of May, 
but not on the Shoar,or in Guinea it ſelf: after the 57h. of May, the ſame wind 
is alſo diſcovered at the 3 deg. and 3 * of Latitude. 

12. At the Iſle of Madagaſcar, from the 15th. of 7 7 unto the laſt of 
May, the North, and North-Weſt wind bloweth ; but in February, and March, 
the winds blow from the Eaſt and Sowth. | | 

13. In Aprilor ks. the tract of Land, and Sea, from Madagaſcar to 
the Promontory of Good-hope, the North wind, and the wind Collateral to 
the Northblow continually to the Eaft, fo that it is eſteemed a Miracle if that 
the South o South-Eaſt wind blew for two daies. 
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14. After the 20 of April, inthe Sea of Bexgala, the South wind is violent : 
before that day, the South-Weſt, and North- and thoſe being very impe- 
tous, do predominate. 

15. There is a Motion for Navigation from Malacca to Marrow, in July, 
Ottober, November, December, viz, the South winds, and South-Weſt winds, 
and ofrentimes the South-Eaſt winds, but in Jave, and 7aly, at the begining 
the Weſt winds rage, about Malacca, and in the Sea of China. 

16. The Motion by which they Sail from Java to China, (from the Weſt, to 
the Eaſt) begineth with che Month of May. 

17. The Motion by whieh they Sail from China to {apan from the Weſt; 
to the Eaſt, is in foree in Jane, and Faly : viz. the South- eft wind ; bur rhe 
North and Collateral wind to the North,” at the Eaſt oftentimes interpoſe, 
and that eſpecially at the day time, but in rhe ht ſeaſon the South-Eaſt 
and the firſt Collateral wind at the Eaſt do interpoſe, and let. 

18. Acontrary Motion, viz. from Japan to Marrow, from the Eaſt, to the 
Weſt, is in February, and March, viz. the Eaſt, and North-Eaſt winds, but 
theſe pr edominate not in the Sea, but onthe Coaſts of China, which thoſe 
that Sail - that Voyage from Fapan, obſerve, they term them the Winds over 
the Land, 

19. The motion by which they Sail from the Philippine Iles, of China, to 
Aquepulco in America, viz. the Weſtern winds are obſerved in June, July, 
and Auguſt, but they are _ weak, except in the Full Moon ; now they are 
the South-Weſt winds : but they avoid the Toryi4 Zone, and chooſe the 
Coaſts of AmericaSeptentyionalis to ſhun the wind that is general from theEaſt, 
which yet then is leſs vehement, This therefare ' muſt be known in general, 
that the Occsdental Motibns, or Weſt winds, are more weak than the Oriental, 
becauſe that theſe are helped by a general wind; but theſe are diminiſhed 
by it. | nt: 

fey In the Sea of China, a South,” and South-Weſt Motion reigneth in Faly, 
Auguft, and October, But if that theſe winds be changed into an Oriental Mo- 
tion, they never preſently return tothe South ; but firſt to the North: hence 
when they have blowed ſome daies, 'they return to the Eaſt, and laſtly to the 
South : ſometimes the North-Eaſt; is immediately changed into the South- 
Weſt, ſometimes preſently from the Norrh to the South, and that here is ſuſfi- 
ciently frequent. 4 

So in the Sea anniverſary winds are more conſtant, unto which I add thoſe 


that are leſs conſtant, and thoſe which on the Coaſts, and alſo on Maritimate 
places are obſerved to be Anniverſary, 


Propoſition IV. 


The Eteſian winds, ſo termed, that are Anniverſary is Grece, proceed from 
Rain and Snowdifſolved on the Mountains. 
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The Grer:ans obſerved a twofold kind of Winds on every Tear, which were Of £tefn 
Stated and termed Ete/ian winds. Viz. 1, Thoſe in the Summer, or Canicu- —_—__ 
lar winds ; which they called by the General term Eteffe, becauſe that they they proceed 
were more ſtrong and ſenſible. 2: The Winter winds, which they called the 
Chelidonti, or Ornithie, 

The Canicular Etefizn winds are Northern,in the placing of the begining of 
which toa certain, Writers do much differ, When that Avffotle had added 
that they blow after the Summer Solffice ; he mentioneth nothing of the true 
time, which certainly is a very great negligence, which at lengrii he augment- 
eth, where making mention of the Orn:thie, he omitteth both the rime, and 
the guartey of cheſs winds : but thoſe that have noted the time of the Ereffan 
winds, they have obferved that the forerunners of them begin to blow either 
on the 6 of July, or on the 15 of Fuly, at the rifing of the Caniculay or Do 
Star. Now thoſe winds blow 4o dares, thewhole ſpace of the Dog dares, an 
therefore end with the Month of Auguſt ; bur others extend them to ney 

they 
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they only blow in the day, . and ceaſe in the night, therefore Mariners former. 


ly called them, the ſleepy anddelicate winds, | 

The cauſe of theſe winds queſtionleſs is the diſſolving of the Snow cauſed 
by the heat of the Su» on the Northera Mountains, which at thar time is very 
great, by reaſon that now for divers Months together, almoſt he hath conr;. 
nually ſhined on thoſe Mountains without any ſetting ;- and with this cauſe ir 
aptly agrees that the Ete/ian winds ceaſe on the night, becauſe that then the 
reſolution of the Snow ceaſeth, -or at leaſt is leſſer than the generation of the 


- wind requireth, becauſe that the Sun then is over or near the Horizon, or 


elſe ſetteth wholly. LN \ 

The ſame Northern Caniculay wind is not only in Greece, but alſo in Thrace, 
Macedonia, the Aigean Seg, and the Iſles of the fame, ( all which Ragione are 
ſometimes comprehended umder the general term of Greece, ) yu in /t;gypt al- 
ſo; andit is probable that the wind which we have ſaid in the former As $0 
on, bloweth in Congo, (ſcituate beyond the Aquator, ) that that wind that 
bloweth from the North, between March, and September, is the ſame with 
theſe Eteſian winds of the Grectans, or at leaſt proceed from the ſame cauſe : 
as alſo that North wind which we have ſaid bloweth in the ſame Months in 
the Kingdom of Guzurat, from March, to September ; theſe I ſay, we ought 
to Determine to proceed from the diſſolved Snows of the Mountains of Aa, 
termed the Sarmatian Mountains, and the Girdle of the World, and theretore 
we reckon it amongſt the Motions. 

The ſecond Anniverſary wind of the Grecians, is the Chel:donian, which 
they relate to begin after #;nter, but have not noted the day of the begining, 
Now theſe are South winds (contrary to the Canicular or Eteſian winds ) and 
very week, without violence. Moreover inconſtant,and not ſo continual,whence 
they render the Sea calm. ; TFT 

Ariſtotle relateth that they blow by Courſe even unto the middle of Sum- 
mer, until the Northera Canicatar Eteſian winds begin, but that they are not 
ſo much diſcerned. | \Tfr; Pp __ 

The Cauſe alſoof theſe winds, is the diſſolving of the Snow on. the Moun- 
tains of Monomotapa, which Snow the Sur rarifyeth, becauſe that in the time 
of Winter, and that of Greece, they have Summer, the Sun paſſing through the 
Southern parrs of the Zodzack; and this wind is alſo found in Congo, Ries t, 
and the Hicean Sea, and thelike is in Guzurat, but for very many Months, 
whea it- beginneth to blow in Congo, and Guzurat, in September, it continueth 
even to March, 

The Anniverſary wind of the Grecians, which they call Ornithia, or the 
Bridges wind,this they ſay bloweth after the Vernal Fiquinox,the Sun aſcend- 
ing tothe Vertex of the Europeans. | 


| + Propoſition V, 
Why the Eteſian winds blow not in Italy, France, Germany, Perſia, and other 
grons? eſpecially ſeeing that they are more near the Northern Moun- 
tains, from whence we > 1% the Eteſian winds of the Grecians, Congo, 

and Guzurat do ariſe and blow, 

The Queſtion is of no ſmall moment, and I wiſh that we had more accurate 
Obſervations A this matter, vis. the notations of the winds, which 
incach Region, whether in every Year the ſame ne- 


. Yetifthat any thing muſt be ſaid to the Queſtion, theſe ſeem convenient. 
r. We cannot deny but that the North wind often bloweth ig.our Canicular, or 
Dig dates; 2. That it is diſcoveredlefs continual and ineach year,peradventure 
the Cauſe is the often blowing of other winds, which hinder the diſcovery of 
the ſame. Fl We may oy that the Mountain from which this firſt reſolution 
of the Snow.begineth, is ſcituated direQly from Greece, and therefore the firit 
Canicular wind is carried hither, but the Vapours are carried hither from the 
Snow of the other Mountains, becauſe that here they find a free paſſage made, 
but I ſhall rejeA theſe my extemporay thoughts, when that I ſhall ſee a better 
reaſon, and more accurate Obſervations? Pro- 
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Propoſition "VE. 


Some wine's are proper and almoſt perpetual to ſome place or tratt of Land, 
others are ceaſing. | 
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Thoſe places of the Earth are very few which have a certain wind at a fixed Places which 
time, v1.2. theſe: have a cercain 


1. The places of the Torrid Zone, eſpecially of parts of the Pacifick and wind ar 4 ix- 


Fthiopick Sea ſcituate in the Zone, enjoy a perpetual wind, viz, an Orien- 
tal wind or its Collateral, which wy call a General wind, as we have ſhewed 
inthe ſecond Propoſition, where we have treated largely of it. Yea this wind is 
not ſo much to be reckoned amongſt the proper winds, but rather to be determi- 
nedto be common to all places ; for although by accident it happeneth that it be 
not diſcerned in all places, v:z. becaule other winds blow more ſtrong, yet it 
is proper to ſome : the Cauſe is alledged in the place cited. 

2. On the Coaſts of Peru, and port of Chili, and to the adjacent Sea, the 
South wind is almoſt perpetual, and his Collateral wind at the Weſt. It be- 

inneth at the 46 deg. of Latitude, and bloweth to Panama the American 
fhmus, and cauſeth that in few daies Ships arrive from Limaat Panama la- 
den with Gold, Silver, Sc. But it requireth many daies fail from Panama to 
Lima. But this wind bloweth not in the Sea remote irom tlie Coaſts of Pe- 
ru, Itis difficult to render the cauſe of this wind, by reaſon that the South 
Land from whence it ſeemeth to blow, is not yet known unto us. YetlT think 
it probable, that becauſe that Mountains are found in it covered with perpe-. 
tual Snow ; therefore the winds are generated from a continual reſolution of 
them. Butl will not infeR the mind of the Reader with theſe my ſuſpicions, 
or conjeQures, For peradventure the Snows which are found all the year 
long in the high Mountains, at the ——_— of Magellan, are the cauſe of 
theſe winds, but yet it may be ObjeRed, that thoſe Mountains lie from the 
South towards the Weſt, deckning from the South : wherefore we ſhall leave 
this to a more diligent inquiſition, or a more full knowledge of the South Con- 
tinent. 

3. Atthe Coaſts ofthe Land of Magellan, or Del Fugo, about the Streight 
Le Mair, continual or at leaſt yery frequent Weſternly winds do blow, and 
that with that force, that*they make the Trees to bend towards the Eaſt from 
their perpendicular rectitude ; neither is there any part of the Earth in 
which thoſe Occidental winds ſo often blow : but on the other part of 
the Sireights Le Mair, at the Coaſt of the South Land . the South 
wind bloweth. Ican render no other cauſe of thoſe Occidental winds, 
but that I ſuppoſe them to be raiſed from Snow and Clouds in the South Con- 
tinent, which extendeth it ſelf from the fide of that Occidental Streight, from 
the South towards the North. But theſe are doubtful and more diligently te 
be inquired after, | 

4. On the Malabartan Coaſts of India; for almoſt the whole year, the 
North and North-Faſt winds blow : the cauſe proceedeth from the reſolution 
of theSnows of the Mountains of the Aſratich Sarmatia,viz.Imans, or Caucaſus 
from the Glouds on the other Mountains of Aa, which are colleQed and preſs 
the ſubjet Air, _ _ kn {ST -| 

5. In the Seanear roGurnea, the North Weſt wind is frequent, and inthe 
remote Sea the North Eaſt. ; 

6. In the middle paſſage between Fapan and Liampo, a Maritimate City 
of Ching, even unto theſe are found Occidental winds, which blowin Japan 
in November, and December. : 

7. Atthe Iſle Guotow, not far from the Ifle Dos Cavallr 10 the Seg of Chi- 
#4, is a frequent South wind, when that yet in the neighbouring Ocean a North 
wind is predominate. 


Pros 


ed time. 


pf Day Winds 
called. 
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Propoſi tion VII. 


Unto theſe Periodical or late Winds, appertain thoſe alſo that are tearmed 
day Winds, which in ſome Regions, and at a certain time of the year 
blow for ſome hours every day. 


Now they are found to be twofold, and that only in ſome May:timate places, 
for ſome blow from Med:terranean places ro the Shore towards the Sea ; and 
others on the contrary from the Sea to the Shoars. 

1. On the Malabartian Coaſts in the Summer ſeaſon, viz, from September 
to April, the Terreftial winds, or Terr:nh0s do blow trom the tweltth hour of 
the night to the twelfth hour of the day, now theſe winds are Eaſtern winds. 
But from the twelfth hour of the day to the twelfth hour of the night, the Je; 
wind, or Viraconus, to wit, the Weſt wind bloweth : but thisis very weak, 
ſo that by its aſſiſtance the Ships can hardly arrive at the Shoar. I ſuppoſe the 
cauſe of thoſe Oriental winds trom twelve at night to twelve in the day, part- 


. lyto be a general wind, and partly Clouds on the Mountain Gai, Burt the 


cauſe of the Occidental Winds, that blow from twelve in the day to twelve at 
night, is the reſolution of thick Clouds cauſed by the ſetting of the Sun, which 
Clouds before by the Oriental wind were forced towards the Weſt. Out of 
thoſe named Months, the North wind predominateth, alſo the Eaſt and North- 
Eaſt, neither by reaſon of the often Tempeſts are theſe Terreſtrial and Marine 
winds diſcerned, 

z. In Muſylipatan a City on the Coaſts of Charomandel, theſe Terrinhos 
begin to blow on the firſt day of June, and continue only fourteen daies, and 
then the Ships depart thence. But theſe are rather to be referred amongſt the 
motion + becauſe that as far as I can oonjeraſy from the words of the Nagtich 
De ſcription, theſe Terreflrigl winds on thoſe daies are there continyal, nej- 
ther do the Marine winds ſucceed them. | 

, On the Coaſts of America, and new Spain, unto the Pacifick Ocean, Ter- 
veſlzal winds blow in the middle of the night -and Marine winds in the day. 

4. In Congo, and the Provinces at Lopo Gonſalvo, TerrefFrial winds þlow 
from the evening all night ; and Sea winds begia in the morning, and ſo leſſen 
the heat of the bay 

5- The Subſolan winds alſo, which arg found to blow before the Sun, and 
with the Sus riling every day, in all places, eſpecially jin Brazz/e, where it 
hapneth every day in- the morning. Fr is po difficulty to explain the cauſe of 
it - Frreithel we fa that it is 2 particle of the General wind, or that the Sus 
diſcuſfeth and rarifeth the more groſs particles condenſed by the night. 

\ 6, The Etefian and Chelidonian winds of the Grecians, appertain to the 


Diary or day winds. 
, tha Coaſts a from Varrel/ato Pulo-Catte, from the 28 of 


7. On the Coal of Campo) 
July, to the fourth of Auf Terreſtrial and Sea winds ſucceſſively blow of- 
ten eve! kg cauſe that the morio then ceaſe there, and cauſe a.calm. 
The Weſt and North-W al Terxeftrial winds, But the cral are 
ah the th, and preſent! 


are refleed at the South ; 
until the Texreſtrial winds begi 


beca 

the Eaſt, to paſs throu 

then a calm dark intil 10 to blow again, which 
yet are diſcovered on the Sea not above two miles from the Shoar. _ | 

.b, pr pole Terrefir ial 4nd Sea winds axe found to blowinihe oightin 4mer'- 


Ca a 
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P, Propoſition VIII, 


By how much draw neay to the Equator from the Artick Pole, by fo 
much the Northern-winds are found to'be leſs vigorous; and hxving 
paſſed the Equator in part of the South Continent , Southern-winds are 
vigorous, which in theſe places are cold and dry, eſpecially in Chilis and 
Peru. | | 


The cauſe of both are the ſame, by reaſon that they both proceed froth the 


Polary places; yet South-winds are found in the North Continent , and Nor- 
thern in the South. 


Propofition IX. 


”- =_ hath been ſaid it ® manife#f? , that there are four differences of 
inds. 


1. Thoſe that are common, which blow at all times, and in every place, ex- Four diffcres- 
cept on they be hindred by other winds ; ſuch is only one, viZ.the Genera! cx of Winds, 
wind, 

2, Proper winds, which blow at all times ; but yet only in a certain place or 
tra of the Earth, not in all the Earth, 

3. Thoſe thatblow in many places, but not continually, or at all times; as 
are Motions, Anniverſary winds, and ſome Diary winds. 

4- Thoſe thar blow not ar all times, nor in many places. 


Propoſition X. 


Some Winds are ſudden, impetuous and violent, not tontinuing long. 


Such are the Winds termed Preſter, Typhon, Turbo, Exhydrias, Ecnephias. Of ſudden and 
Theſe: Winds are Anniverſary in ſome places; and ſome are more frequent in Ae 
ſome places in the Sea, long continu- 

The Wind called Preſtey is a violent wind, breaking forth with Lightning ; © 
ſuch are ſeldom obſerved, and it is ſeldom ſolitary without a wind termed 
Ecnephias. But Senecafaith,that a Preſter is a Typhon, or Whirlwind, with an 
inflamed Air. | 

An Ecrnephias 15a ſudden Wind, and violent breaking through ſome Cloud 
or Vapour ; ſuch Ecxephie are often in the Kthiopian Sea between Brazil 
and the Procurrent of Africa, eſpecially at the Promontory of 'Good-bope, and 
from the other ſide of Africa to Terra de Natal, alſo at Guinee under the A-- 

quator, Mariners call them Travados, by a Portugal word: alfo in fome 
Months of the year it is more frequent in ſome Seas. 

Thar Cloud, and ſometimes many thick and dusky Clouds, are manifeſtly be- 
held by the Mariners to colle& and augment by degrees, and that in a molt 
ſerene Sky, before that the Wind'breaketh forth : and therefore when thar 
they ſee it, they ought to furl their Sails, and defend themſelves againſt a future 
Storm. But before that Sea-men had learned the nature of theſe Clouds, and 
their Prognoſticks, many Ships having entred into this Sea were caſt away, 
which the Ports "bs firſ experimented ; for that Nation firſt of all rhe Eurc- 
peans ſailed the /Xthiopian Ocean : For India being diſcovered by Gammz, 
the King of Portugal (ent thirteen Ships,a new Navy of great burthen,thither, 
under Admiral Caprals, in Anno 1500. This Navy firſt of all the Europeans 
arrived at Brazil to the great joy of the Portugals. Here, when that they 
had ſtayed ſometime, v:z. the Month of April, they ſet Sail thence on the 
Month of May rowards the Promontory of Good-hope ; but they had a moſt 
cruel Storm from an Ecnephias, the approach of which they ſaw , yet were 
not acquainted therewith, Which AMyffeus thus deſcriberht: From Braz:/ 
D d to 
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to the Promontory of Good-hope they reckon almoſt two thouſand Le bgves 
(that is, about a thouſand German _—_ thoſe are the Kingdoms eſpeci- 
ally of the raging Ocean and violent Winds. The Portugals having entred 
into that ſpace more adventurouſly than fortunately on. the Month of May, a 
flaming, Comet appeared incontinently even to the teath. day. And.now the 
Sky oiten changing, as alſo the Sea,black and ſordid Clouds were eonglobated 
to the North, and colleted all the Wind into it ſelf, as it were by peation, 
the Sea was languid, and the Calm treacherous ; the Sea-men unskiltul both in 
the Places and Tempeſts, ſpread their Sails to receive all the gale of Wind; 
when from thoſe Clouds, as I have ſaid, the North-wind-pouring it Jelt ſud- 
denly with an univerſal violence, it Shipwracked four of ' their Ships that were 
not ſo well diſpoſed to hand their Sails in a moment , the reſt looking, on, ſo 
that of ſo great a Company of men none eſcaped. The ſudden ſtriking of 
the Yards or Sails rent by the wind, preſerved the reſt by accident. Then the 
North-wind blowing furiouſly, the Sea ſwelled, the Flouds ſometimes advanced 
to the Skies, and ſometimes ſunk to the depths of Hell ; the water in the day 
time appeared as black as Pitch, and in the night time of a ficry colour. This 
diſmal Tempeſt continued the ſpace of 20 days. 

The Promoatory of Good-hbope is eſpecially infamous for ſuch Ecaurphis or 
Travados. | ; | 

There is not far from the Shoar a very high Mountain not ending in. an 
Apex, bat haying a plain on the top, like toa Table. From that top ag Ec- 
nephias breaketh forth with a great violence, and wonderful Prognoſtick, - For 
the Sky being very clear, and the Sea calm, a Cloud is beheld to ſtand 'on the 
Table of the Mountain, which ſo ſmall at firſt, that it ſeemerh not totxceed 
the bulk of a grain of Barly, andat length it increaſeth to the bigneſs of. a Wal- 
nut, TheDutch call it theOxes-eye,becauſe that this Cloud is ſaid to be like unto 
it,then after a while theCloud aygmentethgand extendeth it ſelf over the whole 
plain of the Mountain, Then on a ſudden an Ecnephias breaketh forth from 
the top of the Mountain with ſo great violence, that it over-ſetteth and ſend- 
eth to the bottom Ships that are unprovided and not well ſtrengthned ; but 
Sea-men being now more cautious, when that they onte diſcover that Bulls 
or Oxes-eye, preſently depart from the Shoar as far as they can, and then furl 
their Sails, and uſe other Artifices to preſerve their Ships ; neither doth this 
Prognoſtick ever fail : therefore they fly this deadly Banquet. After the ſame 
__ an way (Rs rageth at Terra de Nata : the Bulleye fore-runing it , by 
which many Ships have been caſt away. And ſoit isalſo in that whole tra 
between that Land and the Promontory of Good-hope.In Dauphin in France, 
not far from Vienna, is a high Mountain , on the top of whuch is a ſtanding- 
Pool, from whence all Tempelts ſeem to ariſe in theſe places : on the topof it is 

ocreated a Cloudy exhalation, which foreſheweth immediately Thunder or 

torms to ſucceed, 

In the Sea between America and Africa, and near the Aiquator , ſuch 
Ecnephie and Travados are frequent, eſpecially in thoſe Months in which no 
Winds blow conſtantly, or it they do, it is very feldom, viz, throughout the 
whole year, eſpecially in i, May, and (in other Months 1t is more 
rare,) and they are very obſervable on the Coafts-of Guinea : The Portugals, 
as I have ſaid, call them Travades, which word alſo the Dutch keep ; but 
the Inhabitants of Gzinea call them Agremonte. They often goons Viz. 
three or four times in a oy bo and by they ceaſe; for they continue for the moſt 
part above an hour and a halt, but the firſt ſhock is very violent. They break 
out of black and duſty Clouds, the Sky being clear at hand. By their aſliſtance 
Sea-men oftentimes paſs the Ffquator, becauſe that other continual Wiads are 
often wanting there, eſpecially in thoſe three Months ; neither do they hinder 
Ships to ſail, except at-the firſt onfet. But in the Sea that is near to that part 
of Africa, in which the Kingdom of Loengo is ſcituated, there is a frequent 
Eecnephias in January, February, March and April: ſo'on the Promontory of 
Africa, calledby the Ancients Aromata, and now Guardafu, not far from the 
Mouth of the Red Sta, in May every year the North-wind rageth, and a moſt 
violent Ecnephias, For 
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For vou muſt know, that as ſome Anniverſary winds are leſs violent : fo 
alio Tempeſts and Ecnephie are Anniverſary in ſome places. In ſuch an Ec- 
nephags, not tar from that place, the Portugal Admiral Sodrens was loſt Anno 
1505 ; Who being forcwarned by the Africans would not follow good Advire. 

But in the Mouth of this Aratrian Sea, as alſo:in Arabia and Ethiopia, a 
peculiar and wonderful Ecneph:as doth ſomewhat happen, v:z, a thick and 
black Cloud, mixed with Nubicular flames like to a burning Furnace (difmal to 
behold) cloudeth the Cay in darkneſs, of an inſtant a Storm breakerh forth, 
the rage oi Which is by and by pacified ; but it caſteth forth red Sand in great 
abundance on the Land and Sca, fo that the Arabians ſay, that it hath often 
happened, that ſuch Storms of Saxd have overwhelmed -L Annual Company 
of Merchants and Travellers with thezr Camels, they term them Carawaren, 
Caravans, or Caffila, viz. every year once or twice Merchants being met 
rogether from divers parts of Az in Syria, go from Aleppo into Arabia about 
fix thouſand perſons, by reaſon that t/1e wonted Robberies of the Arabians, 
and the difficulty of the way , cauſe them to fear to Travel alone : which alſo 
they do from Ind:a to China and Tartary : and thence they ſay, that the Mu- 
ma of the Arabians and /tgyptians hath its or:ginal. Viz. thoſe Bodies co- 
vered with the drifts of Sand, are dricd up by the great heat of the Sun. Now 
this Ecrephias ariſeth from the Northern quarter into whici the Red-Sea'is 
extended; and theretore it is probable, that ſeeing ſo great a quantity of this 
Sand 15 found on the ſhoar of rhis Sea, that it 1s raiſed aloft by the Wind, and 
that thence that Red colour is feen in the Clouds, and thence alſo the Sand is 
ecje:d from the Clouds. <p 

Thar ſuch an Ecneph145 ariſeth in Lybza, by reaſon of the great quantity 
of Sand, is not improbable, and was in ſome meaſure known to the Ancients ; 
who therefore writ, That the acceſs tothe famous Temple of Jupiter Ammor: 
in Lybta, was difficult, neither were they altogether ignorant of the geners- 
tion of Mumia. Tw:flius a Dutch-man, that lived 2 long time in Ind:s, 
faith, thatin the Kingdom of G#2#rat Clouds of Sand, or an huge quantity 
of Duſt (that are elevated by the heat of the Sun) do oftentimes overwhelm 
the Travellers, Now we muſt ſpeak of the Cauſes of this Tempeſtuous wind, 
whence the Feneph:as proceedeth. Irtis evident, that it breaketh forth of a 
Cloud, Now there are two Modes by which ſach a Wind may ſeem tobe ge- 
nerated from a Cloud : 1. It that a Cloud tending downwards by its gravity 
friketh the Air with a great force , as we diſcover by Experience , if that 
liretched forth Sails fall, the Air is moved with. an zmpetus. And thence it 
cometh to paſs, that by how much the Cloud or Bulls-eye appeareth leſs , by fo 
much the Storm is the greater that followeth, vzz. becauſe that the Cloud is 
more high, and therefore appeareth ſmall ; anddeſcending down from a higher 
place, it more vehemently ſtriketh the Air; the other 15 the motion of the 
generation, if that the Wind included in the Cloud breaketh forth ſuddenly, 
or by reaſon of ſome fire or Sulphureous matter, the way being rendred ſtrait, 
and other outlets being, reſtraiged, the Vapours ſtrike, as from a Vellel of a 
narrow mouth containing water, if that it fo heaped,the wind breaketh forth ; 
but the firſt cauſe ſeemeth more probable, | | 


Propoſition XI. 


An Exhydrias « a Wind breaking from a Cloud with great abundance of 
water. as 


It is little different from an Ecnephias ,. but that the Cloud from whence it 4 Wind called 


ſeemeth to break, is now condenſed into <vater, and ſo long upheld by other ** Sngades: 


circumſtantia} Clouds, and peradventure forced into one by the winds, until 
by its ponderofity it ruſheth downwards, and ſtrikes the Air, whence a great 
Wind proceedeth. But theſe Exhydr:ias are very rare: yet the Ecnephias 
hath for the moſt part Rains, Showers, or thick Clouds accompanying him ; 
and therefore only differeth from the Is WH according to the more dey 
9's Dad 2 is els. 
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leſs. For a Nimbus is nothing elſe, but a Wind with a violent Rain, and there- 
fore is more general than an Ecnephias : but an Exhyarias oftentimes falleth 


perpendicularly from the top. , 
| Propoſition XII. 
A Typhon « a violent Wind, paſſing ſwiftly through all the quarters about 
| 5 place; and for the moſt part ng from the top. ; 


a MY -» wang The Saracens call it Olifant; the Indians, Orancan. It is often in the Ori- 
« 9pm. ental Sea, eſpecially in the Sea of Szan, China and Japan, (between Malacca 
and Japan.) This violently breaking almoſt from the Weltern quarter, and 
being whirled abour the Horizon with a rapid courſe, perfects its circumference 
by continual increaſe in the ſpace of twenty hours, raiſing thoſe vaſt Seas with 
af horrid violence and ſwellings ; the Billows beating one another, take away 
all hope of ſafety from the Marzzers : and ſo both by reaſon of theſe Typhons, 
and alſo other Storms, ſailing from Indza to Fapan is very dangerous, fo that it 
is accounted an happy Voyage, it that one Ship of three keepeth its courſe. 
At» the Autumnal Seaſon a moſt furious Typhon doth eſpecially predominate, 
and that often with ſo great violence, that thoſe that have not ſeen it, can 
hardly believe it; fo thatit is no wonder, that ſome mighty Ships have been 
weakned by thoſe great Waves : you would think in this Storm, that Heaven 
and Earth would meet. 

Neither dotl: it only rage on the Sea, but alſo on the Shoars, and over- 
whelmeth many Houſes , and throweth up huge Trees by the roots, and 
forceth great Ships from the Sea on the Land for about a quarter of a 
mile. 

The Mariners term+it a Wind that runneth round the Compaſs. In the 
Indian Ocean it ſeldom continueth above fix hours, and maketh the Sea ſo level 
at the firſt, as if that it were plained ; but on a ſudden horrible Waves do fol- 
low. So about the City A451} in Perſia, in June and July every day, when 
that the Swnis at his Meridian height, a Whirlwind ariſcth for an hour , by 
which a great duſt is raiſed. 

Queſtionleſs the cauſe of a Typhon is,that a wind breaking forth with violence 
from ſome one quarter towards another , findeth an obſtruction in this, and 
therefore is wreathed and turned into it ſelf ; as we ſee, that if water be ſud- 
denly moved, if that an obſtacle be put in its way, it moveth in a round ſud- 
denly,and with a force. It may be,that a Typhon may ariſe from oppoſite winds 
blowing together violently, which render the ſuperficies of the Sea ſo plain, 
and comprehend the Ships in the middle. If that it ruſh from above, it 1s cal- 
led Cetegs : and then it maketh the Seaſo plain,as if that it had been plained; 
but preſently mighty Floods or Waves ariſe. 


Propoſition XIII. 
Whether that ſome Winds break forth from the Earth, or Water. 


of VVinds Weeaſily prmens that this may eaſily be,ſecing that Cavitzes are here, and 
vreaking forth 21ſo Winds, Swlphureous ſubſtances,and Moifture. Now nothing hinders , but 
or VVarer. that a guſt ſufficiently vehement may be there generated , v:=z. if that it be 
any thing hindred, as it is procreated, to go forth ; or if that it be preſently ge- 
nerated 1n a great quantity, as much as the winds require. 
If that the Outlet be hindred, an Earthguate is generated, or a wind with 
a violent foree maketh wry for it ſelf, and thruſts forwards the Earth. So of- 
tentimes a Soak breaketh forth from the Zarth in the Iſles of Maarice: fo 
alſo from ſome Caves. In Japan is a Fountain, breaking forth at certain hours 
of the day with great noiſe. 
Pa [ do not remember, that I have read of any Wind breaking forth out 
of the Sea. 


Propo- 
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Whether that a certain Wind may ariſe. from the flowing of the S:a, and of 
the Rivers! 


Experienced teſtifieth, that in thoſe place where the flux and reflux of the of a vvied: 
/ 


Sea is diſcovered, if at any time the 


ry be free from orher winds, from the pray 


moſt part with the water flowing from the Seq, a wind alſo bloweth from the 4 wen, 


Sea. ax; 

Therefore it ſeemeth probable, that the Ar, by reaſon of tle contiguity, is 
carried with the wwatey to the ſame quarter : But this ſhould be more qd:ligent- 
ly obſerved , Whether, when that the Ay is ſtill, the ſame tw:124 is diſcover- 
<d with the afflux of the Sea? I think yet, that another cauſe of this Wind 
may be given, v:2. that the Ay is forced irom the place by the flowing water. 
Now the Ar is much moved at a very little impreſſion : ſo they will have the 
Ar moved with the Rivers that run ſwiftly. 


Propoſition XV. . 
IWhyTgnes fatui, Caſtor and Pollux, and Helena, are among? Tempeſts. 


The Portugals call them Corpo Santo; the Spaniards, St. Elmo. Now not 
only one, but many are oftentimes beheld in Ships at rhe Maf#s , wandring 
with an uncertain motion, as other Jgnes fats, although that ſometimes they 
may ſeem to fix on the Sails and Maſts : But ſometimes leaping up and down 
they appear like a flame, or a Candle ry oay rr If that four ſuch vi- 
cine Lights be ſeen, the Portugals term them Cora de Noftr 2. Seneorn, the 
Crown of our Bleſſed Lady, or Virgin Mary. And theſe they account of as a 
molt certain ſign of the Tempeſt to ceaſe. The cauſe of thoſe Fires is a Sul- 
phureous part, full of Bitumen, forced downwards through that great motion 
of the Ar,and forced or fired into one by agitation or congregation. So we ſee 
by agitation, that the Butter of Mz is ſeparated : from this Phenomenon is 
alſo colleted, that for the moſt part thoſe violent Tempeſts procced from a 
Sulpbureons ſpirit, rarcfying and moving the Clouds. 


Propoſition XVI. 


Why there « ſo frequent 2 Calm in the Sea near Guinee,and under the XEqua- 
tor in the Atlantick Ocean, between America and Africa. 


This is one of the Phenomenons about Winds of no ſmall difficulty, That at R__ 
Guinee, which is two degrees from the Aiquator, and under the A:quator , iS ,unrih 
almoſt a perpetual Calm, eſpecially in April, May, and June, where no mo- occaa. 


tions are found there , when that no ſuch thing is obſerved in other parts of 
the Ocean ſcituate under the Afquator, Indeed an Ecnephias is ſometimes 
ſufficiently frequent there ; but this alſo is deſired oftentimes by the Sea-men, 
becauſe that by the force of frequent Ecxephie they endeavour to fail beyond 
the A:quator : For it happeneth very often, that Ships ſailing from Ezrope to 
India, are detained a whole Month at the or before that they can paſs 
it, Now eſpecially they avoid the Coaſts of Guinee, and the Calm there; and 
therefore with ſome hindrance to their Voyage, they ſail towards Brazz/ : yea 
ſome Sh:ps are detained here for three Months, before that they can depart 


from the Coaſts into the Mid-Sea, I have not yet found our the cauſe of the 
Phenomenon, unleſs perchance this be it, that Swows are found intercepted in 


no Mountains of Africa between Tuince and Barbary , which may generate 
the Winds. 


P , » 
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Propoſition XVII. 
In ſome Regions the Tempeſis are Anniverſary. 


of Tempaſs We have given ſome Examples of theſe ia our former Propoſitions, vis. 


r. Concerning the mutation of Mor:ons. 2. Concerning our Ecnephias. 

. Concerning a Typhon, 4 At the Promontory of Good-hope , in June and 
Yaly. 5. In the lile Del Majo, with the Southern-motion in the end of Au- 
euft,in 35 degrees of the Meridian of 7r:ſt:a% de C::ha, in May, in the New 
Moos, the eft-wind rageth, and Shipwracks : but in 33 _— of the ſame 
Merid.an, the North and North-eaft Winds predominate. $8, In June and Ju- 
fy in the Sea of China, at Palon Timor, the Weſt-wwinds are violent and dange- 
rous, 9, Between (hira 2nd Japan, many Storms are from the New Moon of 
Fuly to the twelfth day of the /* to 10, There, if in Juze other winds blow 
beſides che motion, ſometimes trom this, ſometimes from that quarter, until 
that they are ſetled in the North-eaſt quarter, of a certain a Storm followeth. 
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SECO ND BOOK: 


General Geography, 


CONCERNING 


The Afetlions of the places of the Earth depending on the 
apparent motion of the Stars. * | 


FT TOY T WY i 
_— 


CHAP XXL 
Of things requiſite to be foreknown inthe knowledge of Geography: 


F3 Itherto we have been employed 1n an abſolute 
contemplation of the th; we now draw 
= near the Second Part of this Dodrine, in which 
we ſhall conſider thoſe Propertics or Aﬀections 
which happen to the Earth from the apparent 
motion of the Sun and Stars : Neither would 
they be, except this Motion were evident. The 
naval of which AﬀeQions will, with 
reater r ht, in unto Geography ; if ſo 
that tion be attributed unto . the 
y Earth it ſelf, of which we have treated in the 
Sixth Chapter. Now for the right knowledge 
of theſe Aﬀetions, theſe id: Hypotheſes and Definitions .are necelſary 
tO be underſtood. 


Defint- 
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an Artificial "Firſt, the” Artificial Terreſtrial Globe is termed” a/ facitious Globe, from 

Terreſtrial 4 whoſe Superficies the.parts of the Earth,and their ſcituation,are ſo repreſented, 

a fa&titious, . 2s they, have ag exiſtence in the Earth it ſelf, according to the proportion of 

Globe. this Superficiesto the Superficies of tht Barth, Ec 

A Mapa plaia = A Map or GrographicalCard is a plain figure, in which the ſcituations of 

Figure, and of the Terreſixsal Guperfictes are repreſe And this again is either Univer. 

what Line>ie; (at or Particular: The firſtexhibiteth the /whole Superficies of the Earth , 

'*. » the other, ſome one or other Region. _ / + 
_ * Some Maps;conſiſt of Rrait Lines, and others of crooked : Theſe of ſtrait 
[, *+ areſuch in; the Peripherics ar Circuryferences of-the Terreſtrial Circles 
 arSrtpreſenited by; righe Lines; theoth& ib which tlic fame Peripherres are 
 extiibued bi mes; xs for thecompoſure of a Terreſtrial Globe, 
and Geographical Maps, we ſhall take an occaſion to treat of in the end of our 
Book, by reaſon the ſame can be updeoyiood before the DodArine, which we 

now handle, be well apprehended. * 

Of the Poles Secondly, The Poles of the Earth are two points diametrically oppoſite in 

nat the Superficiegof the fame which remyinimmoyeable inthe Diurnal circum- 

rotation of: tht Earth, pi Cech areſubjeced unto the Poles of the, apparent 
Quotidian motion of the Stars, But the Ax# of the Earth is ſaid to be the 
Diameter conjoyning the Poles : Qr thys,, The Ax# of the Earth is that Dza- 
meter of the Earth, about which the Dirnal motion ot the Stars, or Earth 
it ſelf, is perfected, Now the Poles are ſaid to be the Extream points of the 
Ax4 in tlig Superticies of the TerreſtrFalGJobe ;, and that Pole which fis ſub- 
zeQed to thy ellation tefmitd thexBe,is called the Arrzch, Sefreyryional, 
'or Northeys - the othgris called the: Antartich, or Soft hern ." Theſe 
are by more facility explained by an Artificial Terreſtrial Globe , than by 
words. If the former be wheeled round, thoſe, two immoveable points will 
appear, which are the Poles, and the Diameter imaginarily drawn from one 
Fole to the pther through the Cexter of the Earth, ſhall be the Ax... 

bay” = oa \ Thirdly; * The Equator is faid to be thePeriphery' or Circtrmference of 'rhe 

Aial line, greateſt C:ycle in the Globe of the Earth, equally diſtant; from both the Toles, 
or placed in the middle between the Poles, or whoſe Poles are the ſame with 
the Poles of the Earth. Iris alſo termed the FEquinctHal Line, and that by 
Mariners, "Alt the” Stars"in their Diurnal motion, make Peripheries equi- 
d.\tant or parallel to the A-quator; wherefore the Aquator is the Rule of 
Diurnal motion, 

Paralle!s, Fourthly, The Parallels of the FK&quator are ſaid to be lefler Peripheries, 
which are parallel to the Aiqguator, Inan Artificial Globe the Axquator, by 
reaſon of its Magnitude, is more conſpicuous than the others, and its name 1s 
aſcribed, and it is divided into 360 degrees. The Parallels are alſo. conſpicu- 
ous, which are likewiſe termed the Circles of the Latitude of Places, as we 
ſhall ſhew inthe following Chapter, 7 x 

Of Maps, "Theſe may 'alſo'be ſhewed in Geographical Maps that are Univerſal. In- 
deed in Maps of Right Lines the Poles are not repreſented, but the Ex- 
tremities of every Meridian are the Po/es : but ih cconſiſting -of Crooked 

_ Lines, the Poles are' thoſe. points in which, the Crooked Lines domeet the 
Fquator, being tranſverſe in both kind of 'Maps, paſieth'throu = =2- cap 
of them, arid Fark a greater Latitude than the'orher Lines, and withal it is a 
ſtrait Line ; although in the” particular 'Maps of 4a and Europe it be made 
crooked. The Parallels of "the ZAfquarar in ſtrait-hned Maps, are ſtrait-lines; 

andin crooked-lined Maps, they are crooked. ' © _ © 

The Ediviick, © Fifthly, The 'Eclipt;ctis the greateſt Cirde of the Heavens, which the Sus 

'p wr; Ak B | 4 
deſcribeth in his Annual motion. In truthit exiſteth not 'in the Earth ; 'but by 


reaſon of its notable uſe it is marked in the Artificial Globe, as alſo in Geogr4- 
phical Maps. : 


Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, The Tropicts are two Parallels of the Equator, which are diſtant Th Tropicks, 
from the Equator by ſo great an interval, as the greateſt receſs of the Sur is 
from the Xquator towards the Poles,or as the greateſt declination of the Suy, 
or obliquity of the Ecliprick. LE 

The Tropick of Cancer is that which is interpoſed between the FEquator 
and Pole Artich; 

The Tropick of Capricorn is that, which is between the Xquator and the 
Southern Pole. 

In the Globe, and in Maps, they are wont to be noted by a double Peri- rhe Polary 
phery , and the ſame appellation is aſcribed, The Polary Circles are two Circles. 
Parallels, fo called ; whereof one is diſtant from the Pole Artich, the other 
from the Antartich, ſo many degrees as the Sun is from the or in his 
greateſt * vous and the is termed the Artich Circle , and the other the 
Antar fic . 

The Czrcles hitherto explained do not depend on certain Places, ſuch as the 
following do, which in divers places are various and different. | 

Seventhly, The Meridian of any place in the Swperficies of the Earth , is The Meridus, 
a Line, ſo termed, which paſſeth through that place, in which, when the Su; 
cometh, the Merid:es is in that place. Now the Meridies is that moment 
of the day, which is equally diſtant from the rifing and ſetting of the Sur. 


Theorem. 


w —_—_ of every place paſſeth through both the Poles of the 
arth. 


The Meridians are drawn through every ten degrees of the ator , 
which are the Meridians of all thoſe places through which they paſs, Bur 
inſtead of the Meridrans of all other places, that doth ſupply the place, which 

0 


is made of Braſs, and in which the Globe doth hang. r Inſtance; If thar 


any place in the Swperficies of the Globe be brought unto the Brazen Meri- 
4ian, that ſhall be the Meridian of the place. 


In Maps of Sirait liyes the Meridians are Strait lines drawn from the top, 
or uppermoſt part, unto the bottom. In Maps of Crooked lines, they are 
thoſe Crooked lines which joyn in the Pole. 


Eightly, The Hor:zon of any place in the Superficies of the Earth, is the The Horizon. 
greateſt imaginary Cycle in the Heavens , which terminateth the vifible part 
of the Heaven inghat place. It is alſo termed the Ratronal Horizon , that it 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the V:/ible Horizon, which is improperly ſo called. 
It hath no place in the Artificial Globe, but a Wooden Circle , in which the 
Globe is ſuſtained with its Brazen Meridian, and ſerveth inſtead of the Ho- 
ri2on-of any place, as ſhall be ſhewed in the next Chapter ; and therefore ir is 
termed the Wooges Horizon, and , the Horizon, + 
Theſe are the Definitions, whoſe knowledge is neceſſary for the attaining 
the following Doctrine : beſides which, it behoveth us to borrow from Af7ro- 
nomy the mode of the Motion of the Sun and Stars. 
The firſt and comryon Motion is that , by which the Suy, Moon, and all the TÞ Motco 
Stars ſeem to be carrigd round about the Earth,to ariſe tous, to make the Me- moon and * 
ridian, and to ſet ; and that in the pave twenty four hours. Every one of Sts. 
the Stays, and the Sun, every day by this their common Motion, ſeem to de- 
ſcribe Paralle] Cirdes' unto the or ; (becauſe that this motion is per- 
formed upon the Axs of ithe Earth, and the:Poles of the fame ; and theretore 
the Aguatoy is the greateſt Circle of this Motion, and the Rule and Square 
by. we meaſure theMotion.of the other Parallels. In every hour they 
paſs degrees through the Meridian , 'both of the A#gazator and cvery 
other Parallef : for 360 degrees divided by 24, the bours, gives unto every 


e hour 
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hour fifteen.y and therefore one howr and fifteen degrees of the Equator,make 
an equal proportion. The Hoyary Circle ſheweth the hours; which Circle being 
affixed unto the Artificial Globe, is ſeen in the Brazen Meridian , where the 
Pin or Hand adhereth to the extremity of the Axis of the Earth, and it is 
turned about in the Horary Czrcle to ſhew the hours. 
The ſecond = Secondly, The proper and ſecond Motion of the Sun, which is alſo Annual, 
morion of the js that in which the Sux, (or rather the Earth) is moved from Weſt to Eaſ}, 
IP or comrary to its firſt motion, The time or number of the days, in which the 
Sun returneth unto the ſame point from whence it departed , or in which it 
performeth its whole Period or Circle; is termed a Tear, Now ſuch a Year is 
361 days, and one fourth part of a day, or thereabouts. The Way of this ſe. 
cond Jolary motion is termed the Ecl:iptick, as we have ſaid before, which is 
divided into iwelve parts, which are called S;gns : For Afironomers have ob. 
ſerved theſe Conſtellations of the Heaven, through which this Way of the Sun 
doth lye; and theſe Conſlel/ations denominated the iwelve parts of the 
Ecliptick. And becauſe that all Conſie[ations repreſent the forms of Animal;, 
The Zediack, therefore the Ancients termed that Way or Ecliptick, the Zodzack : Yet thoſe 
pee or Grant which ſpake more diſtinly,call the Zodrack, a Zone or Girdle in the Hea- 
*- ven, whoſe middle is the very Ecliptick it ſelf, or Path of the Sur ; but the 
extream parts from both ſides of the Ecliptick, are diſtant from it eight ge- 
rees, by reaſon that the reſt of the Plaxets have a certain peculiar motion 
rom Eaſt to Weſt. In which motion they do not deſcribe the Eclzprick it ſelf, 
but paths declining ſomewhat from the Ecliptich, which declination, by reaſon 
that it exceedeth not $ degrees, therefore they do attribute 16 degrees of La- 
titude unto the Zogiact, vis. Eight from both parts of the Ecliprick , fo 
that the Zodzack is that ſpace of the Heaven in which the Planets are always 
moving, neither do they ever move out of it : and the Ecliptick is the middle 
Line ot the Zodiack, which the Sus paſleth through by an Annual motion, in 
which it always keeps its fixed courſe. Moreover, the Tens or Gonſtellat;ons 
of the Heaven, through which the- Ecliptick and the Zodiack paſleth, are 


theſe : | 
Ma rch Zls 
am Signs of Y | | al _ n 
"Ir Aries, Taurus, Gemini, 
June 21. 
BD KN up 
Cancer, Leo, Virga, 
- September 2r. 
; 10 "1 ? 
_ Libra, Scorpias, Sagitarius, 
December 21. 
vw £&@ —- » 
Capricorn, Aquarius, Piſces. 


Fcliptick, Moreover - the |. Ecliptick obliquely cutteth -the Equator , ſo that its 
greateſt diſtance is twenty three degrees , and about thirty minutes, Where 
therefore the Ecliptich cutteth the Equator , which he doth in two points, 


in one of theſe is placed the _—_ ing of: the Ecliprich, and alſo the _— 
of the accounting of the Signs. thoſe points the Jus then being in,cauſeth the 
- equality of the days and nights in all places, as alſo the beginning of the Verna! 


and 
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and Autumnal quarters. We begin to number from that point in which the 
Sun makes the beginning of the Spring tous; that is, we being ſcituate from 
the A-quator towards the Pole Ariich; the firit Sign, or tirſt rwelfth part 
of the Eclipticf is termed Aries, the ſecond Tuwrus, the third Gemir:, and 
ſo torth as afor-ſaid ; becauſe about twenty Ages paſt, thoſe Signs of the Hea- 
ven were in theſe very party of the Ecliptich. 

Every one of theſe twelve Signs are divided into thirty Degrees, for the 
whole Ecliptick hath three hundred and ſixty Degrees, which being divi- 
ded by 12 makes zo. 

Moreover, ſeeing that the Sun paſſeth over the whole Ecliprick ( that is 
;60 Degrees) in 30s days, and one fourth part of a day, hence we collet, 
tat in every day he paſleth 59 Minutes, and$ Seconds, which is ſomething 
lcfs than a Degree. 

Now as the Sun ina years time, or 12 Months, runneth over the whole E- the moricn 
cliptick , or 12 Signs of the Zograck, fo alſoin every Month he paſſeth a- & the Sue. 
bout one Sign , but his entrance into the Sign is not at the beginning of tie 
Months, but on the 21thday of every Month ; and this is according to the 
Gregorian Kalender , andon the x1th day of every Month according to the 
old Julrzan Account, viz, on the 21th of March, he entreth the Sign of A- 
r1es, or the very Section of the Ecliptick with the Equator : then on the 
2ithof April he entreth Taurus, and ſo on. Now this his entrance doth 
not happen on the 21th of every Month, but in ſome Months before, and in 
ſome after. Therefore when we deſire to know the precife place of the Sun , 
we muſt look forit in an Ephemerides, or in our Almanachs. The place of 
the Sun is found alſo in the wooden Horizon of the Artificial Globe for every 
day of the year, when one may ſearch when the Globe is at hand: for it is a 
grand fault in a learned or knowing perſon to be ignorant of the Motion of 
the Sun, ſeeing that frem thence all the ſeaſons of the year, alfo the days and 
nights, with many other things do depend, of all which there is great uſe in 
the life of man. 


— 


CHAT ia 
Of the Latitude of places, and the Elevation of the Pole. 


Propoſition I. 


The cocnp rage <Nef in the Superficies of the Earth is the diſtance of the 
ſame from the Equator. 


Now a Perpendicular Line or Arch drawn from the place given to the E- of the Lat: 
quator, Shot 697 this diſtance , and by reaſon that the Meridian of every 4 of the 
place is perpendicular to the Aquator, therefore the Latitude of the place 1s 
= Arch of the Meridian of that place intercepted between the place and the 

ator. 

This is termed the Latitude of the Earth , whoſe extenſion is in the Super- TheLongiruds 
ficies from one Pole to the other : as the Longitude of the Earth is the extenſi- *f *< Ec. 
on of the ſame returning from the Weſt by the Eaſt, unto the Weſt ; which is 
the ſame with the Aquino@tial Line. | 
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Propoſition II, 


The Elevation of the Pole of any place, or above the apt age, any place, 
is called the Arch of the Celeſtial Meridian of that place interce. 
pted between one or other Celeſtial Pole, and the Horizon of Jhat 
plac EO. 


It may alſo be ſaid tobe the Arch of the Terreſtrial Meridian intercepted 
between one or other of the Poles of the Earth, and the Hor:zon, For by 
this Mode it may be more juſtly deſired, if that the Earth cauſe the firſt mor:. 
on: but Aiftronomers for the moſt part apply the definition to the imaginary 
Celeſtial Pole. 


Propoſition III, 


To find the Latitude of a place given in the Superficies of the Globe of the 
Earth, in degrees and minutes, (af that the Globe be great) the ſame 
Latitude in Geographical Maps. 


For the finding In a Globe, let the place given be brought to the Meridian, and let the de- 


grees be numbred from the /tqwator to the place ; they ſhall be the ſought for 
Latitude of the place. 

In Geographical Maps ; if the Map conſiſts of Right lines , let a Right line 
be drawn through the place given, parallel tothe A:quator, except it be alrea- 
dy drawn in the Map; or let a Rule only be applied ro the place, fo that it be 
parallel to the A£qzator : and ſo the bounds of this Line in the Side-lines of 
the Map, will ſhew the L atitude of the Jace. | 

But if the Map be of Crooked lines, ſo that no parallel can paſs through by 
the place given ; one foot of tli;e Compaſs ſhall be placed in the Pole of the 
Map, and the other foot in the place given: and in this ſpace the Parallel of 
the place to be deſcribed in the Side-line, agen will ſhew the Latitude of the 
place ; if that the Parallels be deſcribed from the Pole. 

Alſo the diſtance of the place from the Pole may be found out. 


Propoſition IV. 


The Place being given in the Superficies of. the Globe, ſo to confiitute the 
Globe, that the Wooden Horizon may be the Horizon of that place. 


Let the Place given be brought tothe Meridian, and let go degrees be nun- 
bred from it towards the adjoyning Pole in the Meridian. Let the term of 
the Numeration be placed in the Cyexa of the Horizon : ſo the Wooden Hori- 
z0# ſhall be the Horizon of the place propoſed, Nevertheleſs in the Corollary 


X the following Propo/i{zon, we ſhall ſhew an eaſier method of performing the 
ame. 


Propoſition V. 
the Place # equal to the Altizude,or Elevation of the Pole, 


The aps wo} 
orizon of that place. 


above the 


This is ſhewed by the GJobe, thus ; Take a place as you pleaſe in the Super- 
ficies of the Globe ; then ſo place the Globe, that the Wooden Horizon may 
be the Horizon of the place, Now let the degrees of Latitude of the place, 


i the Elevation of the Pole be numbred, and they will be found c- 
qual, 


The 
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The Theorem is thus ſhewed by a Mat hematical Demonſtration : Let C be $5 moo 
the Cem/er of the Earth, L any place in the Superficres, Þ the Poles, HP L Z Martens. 
ſhall be the Merid:zan, and H Z the D:2meter of the Horizon; ÞP H the Ele- Demonftra- 
vation of the Pole ; Q T the Diameter of the Xquator , or the Setfion of the + "OM 


Meridian and the Aquator : and P Q ſhall be the Qs2drant of the Meridian, 

or of go degrees, becauſe that P is the Pole of the Aquator. For the former 

reaſon L Hihall be the Archof go degrees, becauſe L is the Pole of the Hori- 

zon: Therefore L H is the Arch of an equal Arch PQ, and the common 

part L P being taken away, the remainder of the Arch PH L U will be e- 
ual. 

The Latitude of any place being known, you have alſo the Elrvation of 
the Pole for the ſame'place. Now the diſtance of a place from the Pole, and 
the diſtance from the Aquator joyned together, makes go degrees, wherefore 
one being known, the other is alſo, ; 

A Place being given in the Superficies of the Globe, to elevate the Pole ſo, 
that the elevation of the Place requireth the elevation of the Pole, This is 
the ſame with what was propounded in the preceding Propoſition, v12. to 
cauſe, that the Wooden Hor:20x become the Horizon of the place given. 
Firſt find out the Latitude of the Place, and let the Latitude be numbred from 
the Poſe in the Meridian, deſcending downwards towards the Horizon. Let 
the Terminus of the Numeration be conſtituted in the Crena of the Horizon : 
fo the Pole will be elevated, as the fcituation of the Place given requireth. 


Propoſition VI. 


A Place being given in the Superficies of the Globe, or the Latitude of any 
Place being given, to ſhe all the Places of the Earth, «which may have 
the ſame Latitude or diſtance from the Kquator , or Elevation of the 
Pole : Or, _ all the places of the Earth, which may have the di- 
ſtance given from the Xquator. 


ied unto the term of the 
Numeration, and turn the G/obe round : ſo the 
phery, gy ſhall contain all the places, whoſe Latitude is the fame with the 
Place given. 

In Maps of ſtrait Lines, let a ſtrait Line be drawn through the Place given 
parallel to the Aquatoy ; all the Places through which that Line paſleth, ſhall 
have the ſame Latztude with the place given, In Maps of Crooked lines, 
let the Periphery be deſcribed paſſing the place given from the Po/e of the 
Maps, as from a Center : ſo by the ſame means as before, the Places ſought for 

ſhall be found. But if no certain Place, but a Latitude be given, let one foot 
of the Compaſs be placed in the Pole of the Map, and the other on the fide 
Line tothe degree of Latitude, and then the Parallel ſhall be deſcribed, 


Propoſition VII. 


To find the Meridian, or the Plaga, and point of the North and South in the 
given place of the Earth, or inthe given plane. 


There are divers ways by which the Line gue for may be found. 
Firſt, The moſt eafie Mode is that, which maketh uſe of the Magnetica/ 


Needle : For ſeeing that the Magnetical Needle, or Needle of the Com- | 


paſs, with one extream looketh to the South , and the other to the Nor7h, 
the extenſion of it will ſhew the Meridian Line. But becauſe in very few 
places it hath reſpe& to the Northern and Southern Point or Clime,and in very 
many declineth | v6 them, as we ſhall ſhew elſewhere ; therefore the Mer:- 


4:an line is not accurately found by that, but only an adjoyning /ine , which 
although 


Larirude of 


+ will deſcribe the Peri. Px 


Rules for che 
ing the 
Mcridian. 


See in Chapter 
the 382% 
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atthough it may ſerve, when the matter-is hot much material for which we de. 
fire it ; et in concernment of greater moment it may be the cauſe of a great 
errour, ; x 
Firſt draw the Line which the Magnetical:Needle ſheweth, then taking any 
point in this Line, let the Periphery of the Circle be deſcribed from it, as from 
\ a Center, in the which let the Degrees of the Declination of the Needle be 
numbred, beginning from the falſe drawn Meridian Line, and that towardsthe 
Faſt, if the given Declination be towards the Weſt ; and contrariwiſe towards 
the Weſt, if the given Declination be towards the Eaſt, Laſtly, let a ſtraight 
Line be drawn through the term of the Numeration of the Center of the Peri- 
phery. This ſhall be the true Meridian Line. | 
The Mariners T REre is no need of this labour, if that you have the Mariners Compaſs at 
Compaſs uſc- hand, in the which rhe Declination of the 'Magnetick Needle is corrected to 
ful. the place propoſed. | 
Dp Ie Secondl 7, The Meridian Line is more accurately found out by the benefit of 
Line found by FN Stars : Firſt when the Sur/ſhineth, a ſtyle or pin being erected, the ſhadow 
the Stars of it will ſhew the Meridian Line. Eut by reaſon that it isnot ſafe to confide 
in Dyals, therefore this mode is not altogether accurate, and it ſheweth a true 
Line, yet a little diſtance from rhe true, 
Thirdly, A Periphery being drawn in a plain given, let a ſtyle or pin be ere- 
Qed from the Center of the ſame , andlet the term of the Shadow before the 
Meridies be noted : or firſt; the extremity of the Shadow being noted, let the 
Periphery or Circumference be deſcribed by the extremity of the Shadow 
from the place of the ſtyle. Then you muſt expect ſo long her the Meridtes, 
until the extremity of the Shadow touch the ſame Periphery. 
The Latirude Fourthly, If that the Elevation of the Pole or Latitude in the place of the 
being known, Obſervation be'known, "_ by the benefit of the Globe find out the Me- 


ny m—_—_ ridian Line by this means : Firſt by obſervation, . let the Altitude of the Sun 


help of the above the Horizon be found out ; then let a ſtrait Line be drawn on a plain, in 


Nw my be which the Sun then ſeemerh to be ; and a point being taken as a Center, in this 


Line whatſoever it be, the Periphery is deſcribed : then let the Pole be cleva- 
ted in the Globe according to the elevation of the place given; let the place of 
- the Sun in the Ecliptick for the day given be noted ; let the Quadrant be appli- 
ed tothe Vertex, and in that let the obſerved Altitude of the Sun be naked. 
| Then lt the Globe and the Quadrant be moved together until the point of the 
Quadrant and the noted place'of the Sundo meet. The Globe-thus remain- 
ing, let the intercept-d Degrees between the Meredian and the Quadrant of 
the Vertical point be tumbred in the wooden Horizon : let ſo many Degrees 
be cut off in the Periphery before deſcribed, beginning from the Line of the 
Plaga of the Sun a x5, © the Eaſt or Weſt, as the time of the obſervation 
ſhall be, and let a right Line be drawn through the term or bound of 
= Reſetion and Center of the Circle. This ſhall be the true Meridian 

Ine; 

The invention will be far more eafie, and without the uſe of the Ver- 
tical Quadrant ; if the P/aga' be obſerved, or a Line drawn in the plain, 
in which the Sun either riſing or ſetting is beheld : For then a Circle be- 
ing again deſcribed , let the plc of the Sun be brought to the Horizon, and 

let the intercepted Degrees between the place of the Sun, and the North 
or South be numbred ; let fo many Degrees be cut off in the Periphery 
deſcribed from the Line -drawn ; and let a right Line be drawn ' through 
the term or bound of the Reſetion and Center. This ſhall be the-rrue 
Meridian Line. 


" 
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Propoſition VIII. 


To place a Globe, ſo that the Cardines of the ſarve may reſpef# the Cardines 


'þ the Earth ; that is, that the Brazen Meridian may be ſeated in the trae 
eridian of the place. 


Let the Meridian Line be found in that plain on which the Globe Ntandeth, of we pixcng 
and ler the Globe be ſo placed that the Brazen Meridian may exaQtly hang jhe Glebe,” 
over the Meridian line : ſo the Globe ſhall be fixed according to the P 
or Climates of the World. Or let the Mariners Compaſs be placed at the foot 
of the Globe, and let the Globe, with its foot, ſo long be moved in the plain, 
until the Brazen Meridianand the Meridian line of the Compaſs,be found to 
be in the ſame plain : ſo the Globe ſhall be again conſtituted according to the + 
Plaga or Climates of the Earth ; that is, ſo that the North part of the Globe, 
ſhall have reſpet to the North part of the Earth ; the South to the South, 

Eaſt to the Eaſt, and Weſt to Weſt. | 

A Problem may be rn grn concerning Geographical Maps, (and the 
uſeis alſo in the Art of Navigation) viz. ſo to place them on a plain, that 
the Northern places of them may look towards the North of the h, the 
Southern to the South, and the like. The Solution is caſte, if that a Meridian 
line may be found in that plain, or if you have an accurate Mariners Compaſs : 
for the S:de line of the Map ſhall be placed on the Mer7d:an line of the plain ; 
and fo the Map ſhall have its wav od ſcituation. 


Propofition IX. 


To find ihe Latitude of the place from the Heaven , or the Elrvation of the 
* Pole above the Horizon of any place, by the benefit of the Stars. 


Although the Latitude of a place exiſt in the Swperficies of the Earth, viz. To find the 
its diſtance from the ZZquator ; yet it cannot be found without the Stars. The Latitude of a 
modes of finding the ſame are varipus. | ropurocl 

Fuſt;ber the Altitude of the Sux above the Horizon be obſerved , when he by the Stars. 
cometh ro the Meridian line , and let its complemegt or diſtance from the 
Vertex of the Sun, be taken: For this, take away declination of the Sun 
to the day of the Obſervation ; that is, if that the fixed in the Southern 
part of the Zodzack ; but let it be added, if that it be in the Southern , - the re- 
lidue ſhall be the Laritude of the place, Bur the declination of the Sun, rhat 
, tis diſtance from the FEquator, in the day of rhe Obſervation, is found from 
the place of the Sun, and that from a Table of the Spcination of the parts of 
the Fcliptick, or from the Globe ; for let the lace of the Sus be noted in the 
Globe ar the day of the Obſervation, ahd brought to the Meridian, the degrees 
of the Meridian being intercepted between the Eyuator and the place of the 
dun, exhibit the declination of the Sus at the day given} ua 

Secondly, The Sus riſing or fetting, by the benefit of the Globe, the Lars- 
tude ſhall thus be forint: Let the P1aga, or part in which the Sev riſeth or 
by rut Compaſs; 
{  this;) 'Fiaga or de- 
gree be marked in the' Wooden” Horizon of the Globe : Let the place alſo of 


ſhall be the fame which the place hath, where'rhe Obſervation was made, 
The Solution will be more eafie by Calculation ; but by reaſon very few Sty- 
dents of Geography underſtand the ſolution of Spherical Triangles, therefore 
I omit the fame, which ſhall alſo be obſerved in the following Problem. 


Note, 
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Note, That in the time of the Ffquinoxes, when the Sun is in the beginin 
of Aries or Libra, then this method hath po uſe , becauſe that then the Suy, 
in one and the ſame Plagaor part, riſeth and ſetteth to all places, viz. in the 
part of the true Eaſt or Weſt, or in the P/aga of the Aquinottial riſing or 
ſettin 

Thrdly, When the Fun ſhineth at Noon, let the ſtyle or pin 4 B be perpen- 
- dicularly ereQed on an Hor: zontal plain, and let the Longirude of the ſhadow 
AC, and the ſtyle A B be taken in ſome divided line. Therefore in the right 
Ang led Triangle AB C ſhall be both the noted fides A B, AC, whence the 
Angle ABC angle; be found to be the diſtance of the Sun from tlie Vertex: 
v1&. if that it may be, that as AB hathits ſelf to AC, ſo the whole ſign hath 
it ſelf to the Tangent of the Angle A BC; from thence the Latitude of the 
place ſhall be found, as we have ſhewed in the firſt Mode. But if che Obſer- 
vation be made on the day of the inoex, then the diſtance of the Sus from 
the Vertex being found, the ſame is the Latztzde of the place. 

So Pliny writeth inthe 72 Chap. of his \Secoyd Book , that in the City of 
Rome, the ninth part of the Gnomon or pig is wanting unto the ſhadow ; 
" whence the elevation of the Pole is colle&ed to be 4 es, 25 minutes. 
At Carthage the Gnomon bath the ſame proportion to be þ 654, as 11 hath 
to7; whence the elevation'ot the Pole is colleRed to be z2 degrees, 13 mi- 
AMIes. 

Fourthly, In the Night time, when the S7ars can be ſeen, if we take the 
Altitude 0 any Star in the Meridian with an Jnftrument , or from a Table 
know the declination of the Stars ; thence with little trouble we ſhall find the 
Latitude of the place. 

For if that Star be ſcituate between our YVeriex, and the Semicircle of the 
ator elevated tous, we muſt then add: | 
tif the declination of the Sar be Northernly, and the Star ſeated be- 

tween our Vertex and the Polary Star, we muſt then ſubtraR from that decli- 
nation the diſtance of the Stay from our Vertex; the remaining number ſhall 
be the Latitude of the 

If that-the Declination be N and the Star be ſeated between the 
Pole Star, and the proximate part of the Horizon , the complement of the 
declination ſhall. be added to the found out Latitude of the Star. The 
gate number ſhall give the Latitude of the place, or the elevation the 


If the Declination ſhallibe Northern, and .the Star y phony between .our 
Vertex, and that,part of the Horizon remote from the day Star ; that de+ 
clioation.ſhall be added to the ec of the Stay from the Vertex, or to the 
rg roogggd of the Altitude. The aggregated number ſhall be the Latitude of 


ill, i os. the Declination of the Star be Southern, this muſt be de- 
\ Hi mplement of the Altinide obſerved ; and the remaining 
number will ke ang. of the place. Neither io this caſualty doth any 
variety occur, as in oy Foo of F 42mm rg which is to be un- 
dertod of the be Hguator and the North Pole : 
Faye Lures NY the og which lye between the H#guater and the 


Fifthly , ade he be « ghfeened, in which any Star riſeth or 
ſetteth, the ok ipeplce ay wyr car frrly benefit of the Celeſtial 
Globe, a 

ey; Ifs T Kay 42 yt a ea of the Declination of the Stars at 

and, you may obtain cw ” equired, if that you obſerve ſome Stars not 

: , viz luch «00 Ns whole, circumrotation is remaining above 
mo orizon : for th 200m twice to the Meridian, and therefore their 
Meridian altit fr choſe k i: greater, ſthe /23 pag leſs. Both theſe muſt 
be obſerved, and rhe hal rence muſt. ded to .the \leſſer Altitude, or 
taken from "the greater: ſo we ſhall obtain * Latitude of the place. 


Seventhly, 


WR A” v5 TY CTY 
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 Seventhly, 1f we me not after In accurare Latitude of a place, but 


would be omentey with one, not much from the true ; we muſt take 
the Altitude of the Polary Syar, whet that it hath tar departed from the Me- 
ridian : ' for that is equal] ts the Latirude of the plate. * * 


111 


Propoſition X. 


The Places of the Earth ſcitnated under. the Eq Equator, have mo Latitude 
or elevation of the Pole ; but both the Poles lye in thetr Horizon. The The es un» 
places under the Pole have the Latitude 0 90 __ viz. the Pole * ms — =_w_ 


in the Vertex, and tbe Equator in\44e: Horizon. The places between Latnude. 
the Poles and the ide $6 » have a leſ Li than _— De- 
frees. © Jl on 2 1 al k 


The truth of this FRE is evident, therelar it nceds no Explication. 


Propoſition Xl. 


If tot are ects on the Sei or Land, 4nd know not ih Mae whhe we are, 
let the Latitude be found to exhibit that Parallel in the Globe, that we 
may be certain that we ave in one point 6... 

” This is done after the ſame minner, that we have ſhewed in the cath Pro- 
poſition, viz. a Parallel muſt be deſcribed 'at m ven or obſerved ved bf 
and this is the Parallel arranged The mad is alſo caſte in Maps. 


9 135911 2; : Wan 1 12 to. bo! LOW | 

CHAE AMT. .. nn MAS 

Of the diviſion of the Earth into Zones and th Cell p 
pearances i inthe divers Zones. . + XU! a 
Ka Propoſition-T.- Ws & INK. Ie 37 [121207 {1 


74 f FOX : »,;F aw] 9 1 Þ 


From the proper or Annual mot ion of the Sun, there arife 
', of Lhe "Opperfcer of 18 Ec ints foe parts of Fo "UC 


EFin that the Sis doth not always confitiictirthie' ZE or, but AeAinin The dirifion 
8 fone] it, deſcribeth by his Motion a ath which ole may £0 dap Zones 
that his greateſt declination is in. 233  d+ egrees , as well towards the North See 
from the Equator, as towards t South, in' which ation he deſcribech 
the Tropicks of Cancer and Capricorn : the it is, that he is Len tually 


a cerha FR 


vertical to the Places lyi r the” FE x heiefvr ays kbep 

ons Yiſtance from other s fo ferns Sis rirore iſ \"gnd Fortec 
more remote from a'6ertain variouſty chan heat, col TWhrh, 
and other conditions of the Rr Theſe, which we have now ſpoken of, 


may be ſhewed as well on the Globe Jon oy 0. 
A'Zone js termed « pirt of 'the'Eaxth: | within the Troprc# and' Azine, what 
the Polary Circle: ' And becauſe” there 'are 'two' Tropicks "and rwo Polary 
Crete ; thence it cortieth ONS, that there ive Zones, viz. 1. Torrid, 


2 Temperate, and 2. Freged. 
| 251 bne EYES | | M67 
WT 28] : The 
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Torrid zone. The Tarrid Zone is that part of the Earth, which licth terween the Tropicks 


of Cancer and Capricorn. 
Temperate The Timperars Zones which lye between one of the Tro ropicks, and the ad. 
which li 


Zones. jacent Polary Circle : the Norrhernl Temperate, Zone, is 7 tha 
between the Tropick of Cancer, and the Artick Circle : the Southernly tem- 


perate Zone, is that which lieth between the Tropick of Capricorn , and the 


Antartick Circle. 
Frigid Zones. The Fr:ig:td or Cold Zones, are thoſe parts of the Earth which lye about the 


Poles, even to the Polary Circles ; and they are as well ANY! as Sou- 
ehernly; cold Cirches, 


- | Propoſition It; 


The Places ae Thoſe places of F Earth , whoſe Latitude i is leſs than 23 degrees and 
core. 20 MiNUIES 4 thay fn. in the Torrid Zone. 
tudes, in what - Thoſewh tude 'is 23 Jegredr and 30 minazes ; they lie inthe Tro- 
Zones they are 9;cþ5, 01S. in the extremity of the Torrid Zone. 
Thoſe whoſe Latitude is greater than 23 degrees and 30 mmnutes, and lefs 
than 66 de m Lag 30 minutes ; they lic in the Temperate Zone. 
Thoſe w deis 66 de rces and 30! nina they lic in the Polary 


Cixcles vis in he ria of the Temperate Z 
ofe whoſe Latitude is greater than 66 degrees and 30 minutes ; they lic 


in the Frigid Zones. 
Theſe are manifeſt from the definitions of the Tropicat and Polary a 
which we have cent & io the 2 366 Chaptey. 


; 


" II. 
The Xquitor of the Earth paſſeth through theſe Plates: —- 


Through the Iſland of IA in _ great Pay of Africa, which is called 
the LN ian Ocean. YEA 
hrough A:hiop 1a, 


Theo CY 13 ELY 


Through the Cherſoneſus of MAGS 2nd viier Hands i in the Indian O- 
cean. 

Through the Mo{uccas themſelyes, and the Pacifick Ocean. 

hy che. the entrance ny _ Province of Peruana. 


SH Ocear, as,even 10 the Ldendof vt. Thomas. 
ec 


The Serie Occanoven 50 the Mend of © equal parts, ſo that 
SORTER Torr A fewer, one morturyth and the 


hern. . 411911457 NNW 11 


Ie Spb et Placs die iu the FEY Zone, 


_ 2T 151! > TO (21 11 25 
Flaces which ,_ .&1 : Bl tel _ of abia, 
ronid Zou, CORARI Gs Indig., Yap wot Shs reg & ds J, Ne 
cal partor ThE lone, Brozt, 


Places which e Ttopick # [FELA w tiny W: 
rhe Tzopick ob of 


( ancer R_ 


chroug 


the 
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the Kingdom of - Mexico ; and again entring into the Atlhantick Ocean, pal- 
ſi che Oulph of - Mex/co, it ſweep:th the Coaſt of the Iſle of Cuba,and - > ea 
returneth to the Occidental ſhoar of Africa, | 


The Tropick of Capricorn paſſeth through very few places of the Earth ; Places which 
its greateſt part lying in the Sea. The places through which it palleth, are, oben way 
through rhe Tongue of Africa; through Monomotapa, Madagaſcar, the In- i through, 
dian Ocean, New Guinee, the Pacifick Ocean, Pers, Brazil, and through the 
Atlanteck Ocean. | 


Many places in the Earth lie in the Northern temperate Zone, and thoſe al- puces (citune 
moſt all known and inhabited ; vizall Europe, all Aſa, (except part of India, i the Nor- 
Malacca,and the Iſles of the Indian Ocean, )grear part of America Septentrio- , wy 
als, and part of the Atlamtick and Pactfick Ocean, rare Zones. 

In the Southern temperate Zone few places lie, and thoſe not fully known, 
with a large portion of the Sea ; viz. part of the Prominent, part of Af#ica, 
Monomotapa , a great part of Terra Magellanica, part of Brazil, Chili, 
the Streights of Mage[in,and a great part of the Ar/antict, Indian,and Pacifick 


Ocean. 


The Artick Polary Circle th almoſt through the middle of Iz/and, _ 

through the Upper ; Ak , North Sea, Laphind, the Bay of Ruſſia, artotick fo 

Samojeda; Tariaria, America Septentrionals and Groenla = Circles 
The Antartick Polary Circle-paſſeth through Terra MageBanica; of which P* 948 


we have little or no knowledge at this day. 


In the Cold Northern Zone lieth part of 1z/and, the Utmoſt part of Nor- Places which i 
way and Lapland, Finmarch, Samojeda, Nova Zembla, Groenland, Spitſ- mn 
berga , and ſome part of America Septentrionals, not yet diſcover- Southern 

L Tones. 
FE. the Cold Southern Zone, what it is, whether Land or Water, is un» 

wn. 

What we have ſpoken on hitherto, are ſhewed by the Globe and by the 


Maps ; but they are proved by the Tables of the Latztude of Places, which are 
made by Obſervations. | 


Propoſition IV. 


In the Places which lye in the Trepicks, the Sun once in every year 6 
only vertical in the Meridies or Noonſtead ; but in places = n= 
der the Torrid Zone, he « vertical twice a year, 'viz. two days, 
which are equally diftant | from the Longeft day. But in Places 
without the Torrid Zone, and ſcituated without the Tropicks, the Sun 
never in any day of the year « vertical. 


For when the Sus is in the firſt degree of Cancer, which is about the one The Sun, how 
and twentieth of June, then he deſcribeth the Tropich of Cancer in the 229 = 
Heaven ; and by how long a ſpace this Tropick is lane from the Celeſtial verical. 
FEquatox, by ſomuch the Terref#rial Tropick of Cancer is diſtant from the 
Terreſirial Fquator ; and ſo the Terreſtrial rope is ſubx& to the Ce/e- 
flial, and the Sun therefore becometh vertical to the Places ſeated in the Tr o- 
pick of Cancer. In the places of the Tropic of Capricorn, it happeneth after 
the ſame manner about the twentieth of December, the San theg entring, 


= Sign of Capricorn, Theſe are manifeſt from the Globe , -and from 


| t for further Explanation, to ſhew the Sur to be vertical twice a year in 2 
piace ; 


Ff2 Take 
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Explanation. Take a place lying in the Torrid Zone , and let the place taken be brought 
to the Meridian, and a pointed Chalk being applied , let the G/obe be turn. 
ed round, that the Parallel of that place may be bed, that will cut the 
Ecliptich in two points, which will be equally diſtant from the firſt degree of 
Cancer or Capricorn. And the Sun being in theſe points of the Ecliprich 
will be vertical in the place taken ; for the Parallel which the Sus in 
days deſcribeth, will direMly hang over the Parallel of the place deſcribed 
Wherefore the Sur will Gthrou h the Vertex of that place, and therefore 
will be vertical toit in the Merid:es of theſe two days; but not ſo in other 
days. Now that itis only vertical in the Mer:dzes unto places, is perſpicuous 
from his diurnal revolution, 

Now that in places ſcituate without the Torrid Zone, and the Tropics, the 
Fun is never vertical, is manifeſt, by reaſon that no Parallel of the Sus is im- 
minent over the Parallel of thoſe places : tor the Sun is never vertical in the 
Temperate and Cold Z ones. 


Propoſition V. 


To places ſeated in either of the Frigid Zones, the Sun every year ſome day 
or other ſetteth not, and ſo many days riſeth not ; and that ſo many days 
the more, by how much thoſe days are nigh the Poles: ſo that in a whole 
place of the Pole, for fix Months ſpace it ſetteth not, and ariſeth not to 
another. But in places in the Artick or Antartick Circle, the Sun ſerteth 

* not, one only day in the year, and one day ariſeth not ; but other days it 
ſetteth andriſeth. 


The riſing md Take any place you pleaſe of the Frigid Zone in the Globe, and let the 
ſerrivg of rhe Poſe be ſo elevated as the Latitude of the place requireth, or that the Wooden 
Teea £35? Horizon may become the Horizon of the place, as in the preceding Chapter. 
Frigid Zones. Then let a pointed Chalk be applied to the Crena of the Horizon , which is 
more nigh the Pole elevated; and let the Globe be turned round , fo that the 
Chalk may mark ſome Parallel of the Afqguator, This Parallcl ſhall cut the 
Ecliptich in two points, which ſhall be equally diſtant from the. firſt Jegree of 
Cancer; and the Sun being in any of theſe points of the Echiptick, and in all 
Intermedial points,ſhall not ſet ; which hence is manifeſt, becauſe the Parallels 
of the Fun, exiſting in theſe points , remain above the Horizon in the whole 
Circumrotation, 
On the contrary, If that the Chalk ſo pointed be applied unto the other 
Crena of the Horizon, and the Parallel be deſcribed, we ſhall find thoſe points 
of the Ecliptzck, or the Arch, about the beginning of Cupricorn ; in which, 
whilſt the Su is, he doth not ariſe tothat place of the Frig:z4 Zone,butremain- 
eth beneath the Horizon, The contrary appeareth, if the place be taken in the 
cold Antartick Zone. 
What we have ſaid of the places lying under the Artich or Antartick Circle, 
is ſhewed after the fame manner, ws. the Pole muſt be elevated ro 66 degrees, 
30 minutes : fo the Wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of any place lying 
under the Artich Circle, And it will be manifeſt, that the Tropick of Cancer 
ſetteth not, and the Troprct of Capricorn ariſeth not, but that they touch the 
Horizon ; therefore the Sus in the firſt degree of Cancey ſetteth not, and in the 
firſt degree of Capricorn ariſeth not, but on both days radiateth the Horizon : 
But in other degrees of the Eclzptick it will ariſe, and ſet, which may be diſ- 
_ cerned by the Oriental and Occidental points of the Ecliptick. 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition VT. 


In places ſeated without the Frigid Zone ; that's, rs» the Temperate or Tor- 
bY Zones, the San every dayriſeth and fetttth. 


Take any place in the Globe Tying without the Frigid Zones, and Polary tn places witt- 
Circles, and let the Poles be elevated a ing to its Latitude, fo that the «the Frigid 
Wooden Horizon doth becorhe the Horizon of that place: If that now you 227 Mea 
turn the Globe, it will be apparent that all the points of the Ecliptich do riſe eth every day. 
and ſet 5 that is to ſay, ſomerimes they are deprefſed beneath, and ſometimes 
elevated above the Horizon. The then being in thoſe points doth the 
ſame. 


Proppſition VII. 


Aplace being given that # ſeattd inthe Totrid Zone , to find thoſe rwwo days 
in the which the Sun is vertical to that place. 


Let the place given be brought to the Brazen Miridian , and let the degree 
of Latitude be marked with Chalk : then move the Globe, until one point ot 
other of the Ecliptick do paſs through this noted point of the Meridian. 
Let theſe two points be noted, far they are thoſe in which when the Sun is, he 
is vertical to the place given : let alſo the days of the Year be found, in which 
the Sun occupicth thoſe points of the Ecli packs which may be done either in 
the Wooden Horizon, or from a Table, or by the method of the 22:h Chapter, 
thoſe will be the ſought for days ; whereof one will be before the So/ftice, the 
other after it, !n whuch the Sun is vertical to that place, when he comerh to 
the Meridian. 7h 

This Problemis alſo eaſily reſolved in Univerſal Maps; 

For if a Parallel line be drawn through the place ——_ to the fguator, 
right, or circular from the Pole of the Map in Crooked lines ; this being drawn 
wall ok the Ecliptick in two points, from which the days of the year will be 
manifeſt, | 

But if you require the reſolution of the Prob/em on a Globe , or on Maps, 
you ought to know the Latitude of the place ; with this enter the Table of the 
Declination, placed in the 22th _— ; and except the dnys in which the 
Jun hath ſuch a declination : they ſhall be the days required. 


® 


Propoſition VIIT. 


A place being given, ſeated in the Frigid Tone, to ſheww thoſe dpys in which 
the Sun doth not ſet tothat place, and in what days he riſeth not : Alſo 
the fit and laſt of thoſe days in which he ſetteth not to that place, or tn 
which he riſeth not to the ſame. 


In the Globe, let the place given be brought to the Meridias , and let the of the ricag 
Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place : then turning the Globe roung, 2d ferring of 
let the points of the Ecliptich, which ſet not, be miarked in the Gena of the 1c. farca 
Horizon, and in the other Crena, thoſe that donot afiſe, Therefore that 4e- in che Frigid 
gree, which is between the firſt degree of Aries and the firſt of Cancer , will ©9* 
ſhew the firſt day, in which the Sus ſetteth not to that place: and the other 
degree, between the firſt of Cancey and the firſt of L:bya, will ſhew the laſt 
day. Andin theſe days the Sur radiateth the Horizon, yet he will remain 
above it : which yet muſt be underſtood of the Center of the S#x. But in the 
[ntermedial days, he will perpetually remain above the Horizon. By the ſame 
method, thoſe days will be Eng, in which the Sus wil! remain _—_ the 

orizon, 
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Horizon, in the oppoſite part of the year, and the firſt and laſt day of 
them. 

By a more eaſie method this may, be done.upon the Globe, yet with leſs ma- 
nifeſt demonſtration. As many degrees as'the place given is diſtant from the 
Pole, let ſo many be numbred in the Meridian trom.the A:quator , and let the 
term be noted on both ſides. of. the /Aquator : then the Globe being turned 
round, obſerve what points of the Ecliptich paſs through the noted points of 


; the Meridian : For thoſe. that are near to; the beginning of Cancer, and the 


Alſo by Maps. 


Likewiſe by a 
Table of t 
Declination. 


ch comprehended,; wyl ſhew the days of. the. perpetual ſlay of the Sun a- 
a the i of the Tt given... The LE ag 4," within the,points , a, 


of -ghe. S; af n the rizan : 6 V AF IIs 4 
.:\Jn Maps, let theCom wean of 208 Pay Brite the place , or diſtance 'of 
the place from the Pole, be numbred 1n the Side-line of the Map from the A. 
quatoy toward: both the Poles, and the Parallel to the A:quator be deſctibed 
through the term of the Numeration , whether, the Map conliſts of Strait, or 
Crooked lines, as we have ſhewed in (i Forecited Propoſitions, Theſe Lines 
ſo drawn ſhall cut the Eclip#ick each in two points : theſe Points will ſhew the 
firſt and laſt day of the perpetual ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon, and the 
Arch intercepting all the days of the perpetual ſtay. ' The other Line in the 
oppoſite points of the Eclipteck, will ſhew the perpetual deliteſcence of the Sun 
beneath the Horizon, | ay 

By a Table of the Deciinatzon it is thus done ; If the Latitude of the place 
be known, enter,with the, Complement of the Latitude the Table of the Decli- 
nation ; and ſeek that declination, ſuch as is the Latitude of. the place, which 
you ſhall find four times, and take thoſe fur days. in which the Sun hath that 
declination, Two of them, whereof one is between the 21th of March, and 
the 21th of June ; the other, the 21h pf, Zune, and the 217h of iy tral 
are the firſt and laſt of the perpetual ſtay, of the Sun above the Horizon, 
The other two, of the perpetual ſtay beneath the Horizon of the place 

ropounded ; the Intermedial days will be of -the perpetual ſtay. of the Sus a- 

ove, or under the Horizon. ; | | 


' dour the begioning of Fi icorn, will thew the days of, the perperudl abſence 
P 


3 di) C& Fo 4 : 
[} 


Propoſition IX. - 


The day of the year being given, to find thoſe places of the Earth inthe 
| Globe, or the Map, in which the Sun that day « vertical in the Meridies, 
viz, one place after another. 2 


From the day given, the place of the Sun in the Ecliptich may be found, 
according to the method of the 22th Chapter. 

In the Globe ; Let the place of the Sun be brought to the point of the Me- 
ridian, which it hangeth over, let the Globe be turned round : ſo all the places, 
which paſs through the marked points, are thoſe which are ſought for. 

In Maps ; Let the place of the Sur in the Ecliptick be marked,and through 
it let a right Parallel of the Equator be drawn, or otherwiſe a crooked; as the 
Table ſhall either conſiſt of ſtrait or crooked Lines. $0 all the places of this 
Laretet ſhall be thoſe demanded ; but it ought to be in the Hemiſphere of the 

aps. 

y the Table of the Declination delivered in the precedent Chapter, the 
Latitude of thoſe places may be found. 


Propoſition 
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Propoſition X. 


The day of the year being given, to find thoſe places of the Earth, in which 
' the Sun, viz. hu Center doth not ſet, 0 that thu rl be the firit of all 


thoſe, in which the Sun doth not ſet in thoſe es: And to find thoſe 
places 1m which the Sun doth not ariſe, with ihe ſame condition. 


The day muſt be one of thoſe, which fall between the 21:5 of March , and The day of 
the : 11/bof June; or the 21th of September, and the 21thof December. bend end ry, 
Firſt of all, let the place of the Sun in the Ecliprick at the day given be thoſe places o - 
found, then the reſt will follow ſo. RG = 
In the Globe ; Let the place of the Sun in the Ecliptick be brought to the Joh nor fer, 
Meridian; and how many degrees are intercepted cen that and the /E- ner ariſe. 
quator in the Meridian, let ſo many be numbred from the Pole towards the 
AEquatoy : or how many degrees are between the piace of the Sev and the 
Pole, let ſo many be numbred from the — towards the Pole; let the 
Term of the Numeration be noted with a , or [ct a Parallel be drawn 
toif, 
All the places ſeated in this Parallel ſatisfie the firſt demand ; but thoſe 
places which are ſought for in the ſecond place, ſhall be in the Paralle/ equally 
diſtant from the other Pole, 
In Maps ; Let the Declination of the Sun noted, be numbred from the Pole 
towards the AKquator, in the Lateral line, and let the Paralle! of the - 
tor be drawn through the Term. All rhe places lying in this Parallel of both 
the PLantſpheres are thoſe demanded : The places of the ſecond demand ſhall 
be found im the fame degrees in the Parallel, diftant from the other Pole. 
F In the Tables of the Declination, tet the Latitude be found for the place 
emanded, 


Propoſition XI. 


To comppitte the Latitude and Magnitude of all the Zones, in Miles, or ſomt 
* other famons Meaſares. 


The Latitade of the Torrid Zone is 47 degrees, viz. 23: from both parts The computa- 
of the Equator : the Latitude of both the A is 47 degrees, The tionof the La- 
Latitude of both the Temperate, is 43 degrees. The Latitude of both the Fri- yneane 
gid, 47 degrees. Theſe Degrees , if changed into Ales , one degree being the zoxc: in 
eſtimared at 15 German ==, hy the Latitede of the Torrid Zoke will be 705 Milesc. 
miles: one of the Temperate, 645 ; and one of the Frigsd, 70g. 
The place requireth, that we ſhould now-reat of the Seaſons in the divers 
Zones and places ; but becaufe ſome of them do appertain unto the toltowing 
Chapter, T have omitted them here, 


The Days and 
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year. 
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CH AP. XXV. 


Of the Longitude of the Days in divers Places of the Earth : And 
of the diviſion of the Earth into Climates, which proceed from 


them. 


Propoſition I. 


In two Days of the year are the Kquinoxes, or the Night equal to the Day 
in all places of the Earth. we | 


He Days are thoſe in which the Sun entreth the A&quator , whether he 
deſcribes the ſame by Motion, or Diurnal circumvolution ; which is, 
when that he puta hr Dy degree of Aries, and the firſt degree of Libra, 
viz, on the 21th of March, and the 21th of September , according to the 
Gregorian Kalendar; Now we ſhall ſhew, that on theſe days the Night is 
equal to the Day, conliſting of twelve hours in all places of the Earth: 
Now this Day noteth the ſtay of the'Sun above the Horizon ; and the Night, 
the ſtay beneath the Horizon, x 
Take any place in the Globe, and let the Pole be clevated for the Latitude 
of that place, ſo that the Wooden Horizon my become the Horizon of that 
lace, Then :let the firſt degree of Aries or Libra be placed in the Oriental 
izon, the Index at the twelfth hour of the Horary Circle : then tura the 
Globe, until the firſt Jegree.of Aries come to the Occidental Horizon , you 
ſhall ſee that the Index in the Horary Circle hath paſſed twelve hours. - The 
ſame method may be uſed to manifeſt the Night, conſiſting of twelve 
hours. 

In Places ſcituated in the Poles of the Earth, which are only two ; the Sun 
neither riſeth nor ſettethintheſe two days of tye year, but his Center ſhall be 
wheeled round in the Horizon ( which is the ſame with the my wat ſo that 
they ſhall have at one time both Day and Night. Seeing therefore that in 


- 6ther places, the term of the. Days and Nights is a moment , there,on the con- 


| petual appearan 


Several things 


here noted pe- 


culiar to 
Poles, above 


other places of have a pe 
the Earth. 


'VIz. 


trary, the intire revolution or. Natural day, is the term: or med;um of the per- 
or diſappearancy of the. Sun. Andin theſe two days of the 
fAxquinotHals,(the 21th of, March, and 21th of September ) the half Sun ſhall 
be above the Horizon in-thoſe two places,and half beneath it. And on the 21th 
of March in the Pole Artick, it ſhall make the beginningof a long day of ſix 
Months ; and'6n the 2 17h of September, ſhall be rhe beginning of a long night 
of ſix Months, as we ſhall ſhew anon : therefore it is no abſurdity, that ſome 
places for — four hours ſhould neither have night or day. Here I ſhall 
mention many things peculiar to the Poles above other places of the Earth, 


1, The Suz in a whole year only once riſeth, and once ſetteth; that is to ſay, 
it riſeth in one Zquznox, and ſetteth in the other. 

2, They have no Merzdtes,or Midnight,at a certain time;but at all hours they 

tual Mer:idtes for ſix Months, or perpetual Night for fix Months. 
3+ No k:xed Stars ariſe, nor ſet ; but ſome remain perpetually above the 
Hdrizon, and ſbme always beneath ir., 

4. The Stars keep the ſame Altitude above the Horizon, and diſtance from 
the Vertex, as the uz alſo doth in his whole Diurnal circumvolution. 

5. No Winds there can be called Northern, for they are all Southern in the 
Artick Pole ; and contrariwiſe in the Autartick Pole, all Northern, and none 
Southern, Weſtern, or Eaſtern. 

6.1f the Stars and Sun do not move, but the Earth, according to Coperni- 
cus his Hypotheſis, then if the Eye were a point, that it could be ſeated in 

| the 
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the Pole, all the Stars, Sun, and Xfoon, would appear imrmovable in the ſame 


Plaza. P, 
All theſe are caſily ſhewed by t:1e Globe. 


Propoſition TI. 


Inplacts ſcituated in the Xquator, the days and nights ave always equal. 
Fu the places of ' the Poles, there is only ont day, and one night in the 
whole year. "Now the day is longer than the night in the North Pole , 
but inthe South, the day is ſhorter than the night. 


Take any. place you pleaſe in the Globe, you muſt ſhew that in every day in FTA 
the year, the night is equal ro the'day; that is, that the Snn for ſo fog be Go 


time remaineth beneath the Horizon, as he doth above it. Take the day of 


the year as you pleaſe, and het the place of the Jan -be enquired after to it, ;. —_ 


which; is noted in the Ecliptick : rhen let the phce taken be placed in the 
Vertex, that the Poles may hang over the * Horizon ; for ſo the Wooden 
Horizon ſhal! be the Horizon of the places of the A*quatror. ' Let the place of 
the Sun be brought to the Meridian, and the Parallel: defcribed; which the 
Sun perfeteth thatday. Then let the two Points of this Parallel in the 
Horizon be noted, and it will be manifeſt, that the Arch of this Parallel 
above the Horizon, will be equal 6 the Arch which is beneath the Hori- 
zon. - And becauſe. the Motion of the Sun Diurnal is equal, as that of all 
the Stars, therefore. in an equal time, it will paſs through the equal. Ar- 
ches of rhe Parallels, So that the firſt part of 'the Propoſition concerning 
every day is ſhewed. Now for the ſhewing of the other -part of the places 
ofthe Potes, either of the Poles muſt be placed inthe Vertex of the Wood- 
en Horizon, ſo ſhall this be the Horizon of the Pole. 11f | 

And the Globe being turned round, we ſhall ſee that one half of the E- 
cliptick remainethr above the Horizon, and 'the other beneath ir; There- 
fore whilſt the Sun is in this, he ſetteth not, whilſt in that he riſeth-not; 
And he is more daies in the Northern Semicircle of 'the Ecliptick, than in 
the Southern by nine daies, Therefore his -perpetual ſtay above the Hori- 
zo ſhall be longer than beneath it of the Pole ArHichk, Butit is otherwiſe 
in the AntartFick Pole. 9 *s 


#5 © + © 


Propoficion nt.. 


In places lying beneath the Equator, and the Pole, no days are equal to 
the —_ except the two days of the Kquinoctials, but all the refFare 
either greater or leſſer than the nights. 22v1 26048 


Let any place in the Globe be taken beneath the A:quator, and the Pole, The days nor 


and let the Pole be Elevated gceording + Log of the place, and any wh 
day of the year being taken, (except the date 


of the Aquinoxes ). Let the ces 1y 


place of the Sun for that day. be found, and ſobe noted in the Ecliptick, and 4&rme<t1-2- 


being brought to the Meridian, let the Parallel be deſcribed; which the Sun ma- 
keth by his Diurnal Citcumrotation. 'Let the two Points of this Parallel in the 
Horizon be noted,” and*it wiltbe manifeſt, that the Arch of the Parallel above 
the Horizon: is greater or lefler than the Arch-of the Parallels lying hid be- 
neath the Horizon, and ſo the day,. or ſtay ofthe Sw above the Horizon, will 
be greater or teſſer thatr'beneatht, PBACELS. 

Orin the place,of the Sun brought to the Oriental Horjzon, let the Index 
be placed above the 7273 hor of the Hotary'Circle, and let the Globe be tarn- 
ed round, until- tht þlate of the Sun doth come to the Occidental Horizon: 
The Tzgdex in the Ciye z will ſhew the number of the hours-of the day. Then 
let the Index be*bronght | bat -to'' 12a! the Globe "turned raund, 
| until the plate 'bf the Sur pafling' beneath tlic 'HoriZon, rerurns OI 

Go alt. 
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Eaſt. The Index again will ſhew the number of the hours of the night, and 
the inequality will be manifeſt. 


Propoſition. LV, 


A Place being given inthe Globe. or the Latitude of a place being given, 
and the > of the year alſo gruen, to find bow many hours the Sun is 
that day remaineth above the Aries of that place, and how many be. 
neath it ; that 1s, to find the Longitude of the day and night for that 
place at the day grven. 


Let the place of the uz in the Ecliptick at the Gay given befound. And 

Laricude of l£t it be noted in the Ecliptick of the G/obe. Let the Pole be Elevated ac- 

places cording to the Latitude of the place given. Let the place of the Sun be brought 
to the Oriental Hoyiz0n, and the Idex of the Crrcle to 12, let the Globe be 
turned round, until the place of the Sun come to the Occidental Horizon; 
the Index will ſhew the number of the hours of the day ; the other at 24 will 
ſhew the hours of the night. | 


Propoſition. V. 


In all _ ſeated between the Equator, and the Pole Arctick, the long- 
eft day and ſbortef# night, is when the Sun enters the firſt degree of Can- 
cer ; and the ſhortei# day, and longeſt night is when the Sun entreth the 
firſt degree of Capricorn. But in the places ſeated between the Xquator 
and the Anteretich Pole it is juſt contrary. 


A aceafent® To ſhew this on the Globe, take what place you pleaſe, and let the Pole be 

the £quazor Elevated according to its Latitude, Then according to the preceedin 

gon the Pole ſition, find out the number of the hours, when the Jus is in tho firſt Degree of 

The dais Cancer, then any other point of the Ecliptick being taken for any day of the 
l puny let the number of the hours again be found for that day. And it will 


manifeſt , that the number of the hours of the day, when the Sur is in 


d 


Propoſition VI. 


In the Northern places of the Earth, whilſt the Sun woverh from the firſt 

- degree of CAPIcafn, fo the firſt of Cancer, ihe days continually encreaſe : 

and whilſt he maveth from the firfl of Cancer, wnto the firſt of Capri- 

corn, they continually decreaſe. But it i5 contrary in the places South- 

»/ ernly, far they encreaſe from the ft f Cancer, to the firſt of Cappicorn; 
and decreaſe from the fir if of Capricorn, to the firſt of Cancer, 


oo © Take any. Northern place you pleaſe inthe Ghar, yaeh lyeth between 
© 


creaſing of the the F£quater, and the Pole Arctict, and let tl x yated for the La- 
OT tirude of that place. Then taking two, or more of _the Points of the Eclip- 
cesof the Lick, which: he between: the. firlk of Capricorn, and the firſt of Cancer, 


Farth. he quantity: Of tit day may be ſound for theſe Poincs, or for the (Hos 
| | chen 
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then in thoſe points;And it will be manifeſt,that the day from the day of the firſt 
of Gapricorn being more remote, will be greater than that day which was 
m ore near to the ſame day of the firſt of Capricors, + 
The fame way we mult uſe inthe daies icituated berween the firſt of Cancer, 
and the fiſt of Capricorn, Andin places ſeated Southernly; we ſhall ſhew the 
Propoſition by ſuch like Method. The Demonſtration will be more per- 
ſpicuous, if that it be done through the Parallel Arches, which are above, and 
under the Horizon. 


Propoſition VII. 
If the place of the Earth be more remote from the Equator, or more propin- 


cate to the Pole, than another place, the difference s greater between According to 


the daies'and the nights, and the longeſt day « greater, and the ſhorteſt 
night « leſs, GContrariwiſe, if the place be more nigh the Xquator, the 


| difference between the quantity of the dates and nights u leſſer, and the Anas md 
longeft day tefſer, and the ſhorte# NI ; % that the places meay Pol 


the AXquator, or ſc:ituate in the Tor 


Zone, have almof? allthe days nights are 


on to the nights, as the places of the Aquator it ſelf, and the exceſs of gr __ 


longeſt day above that of the AxquinoQtial about one hour. 


Take in the Globe two places, one more remote from the XZquator, the 
vther more nigh , and take whatday of the year you pleaſe ( except the A-- 
quinoxes ) you may ſhew that in the place more remote, the day more diffe- 
reth from the quantity of the night, than in a place more near the A{qua- 
for. | 

Let the plate of the Sur in the So be found at the day taken, and 
noted in the Ecliptick of the Globe, Then let the Pole be Elevated for the 
Latitude of the Earth of the one place taken, and let the Longirude of the day 
and the night, ( or the ſtay of the Sun above or beneath the Horizon ) in that 
place at the aſſumed day be found by the ſixth Propoſition of this Chap. Then let 
the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the other place ; and let the Longitude 
ofthe day and night, or ſtay of the Sun above or beneath the Horizon, be found 
at the ſame aſſumed day. Let this Longitude fo found, be compared with the 
other, and the truth of this Propofitioa will be manifeſt, 

$o that the place more remote hath all the daies of one half year longer, 
than the place more nigh. Oa the contrary, it will have all the daies of the 
other half year ſhorter. 

Corollary, What hath been ſhewed of all the daics of the year ( except the 
FAiquinottials) the ſame is alſo of force in the quantity of the longeſt and 
ſhorteſt day, And in thisit is moſt obſerved, and noted, becauſe here is the 

greateſt difference between the Longitude of the night and day, not fo great 
in other daies of the year. Therefore of the rwo places, that which is more 
remote from the A:quator, or more near to the Pole, hath the longeſt day 
greater than the place moreVicine tothe Aiquator : and the ſhorteſt day leſſer, 


Propoſition VIII. 


All places of the Eavth ſcituated in one of the ſame Parallel, have all 
the days of the year equal, and therefore the ſame quantity of the 
longeſt day. 


The Demonſtration of this Propoſition is eaſie by the Globe. Let any Pa- 
rallel be taken in the Globe, and what places you pleaſe, Let the Pole be Ele- 


vated for the Latitude of this Parallel, and let any Parallel of the Sur be taken according to 
for any part of the year : Out of the Degree let the Tropick of Cancey be taken x (nun 
for the longeſt day; let one of the places taken be conſtituted under the Meridi- che ametaril- 


an, that ſo it oy ne the Vertex of the Horizon ; or that the Wooden Ho- il. 
7: 20n may be the Horizon of the place, Then let the Arch of the Tropick —_ 
Gg 2 re 
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the Horizon: be rioted, or the two points ofthe ſame which are in the Horizon; 
for the Arch theſe, denoteth the ſtay of, the Sun above the Horizon of the 
place; then let the ſecond place be brought 'tothe Meridzan or Vertex, that 
the Wooden: Horizon may be the Horizon of it, and let the Arch of the Trc- 
pick above the #erizon again be marked, ,which if it be comparag with the 
tormer, we ſhall; find that they are equal. The ſame may be ſthewed alſo by 
hourson the Hor ary Circle, | 

Therefore the Sx remaineth an equal time above the Horizons of thoſe pla« 
ces, and therefore the daies ſhall be equal, as alſo the nights. 


Definitions: 


From theſe aforeſaid Propoſitions, the Grig:nal of the diviſion of the Earth 
into.Climates, is ealily to be nnderſtood. 

For a Climate 415 ſaid to be one part of the. Earth of thoſe parts into which 
the Superficies ſcituated between the Axquator and the Pole is ſo cut by drawn 
Parallels, that the longeſt day in the Parallel more remote from the Aquator, 
excredeth' the longeſt day of the Parallel more near the Equator in 4 cer- 
tain part ofan hour, or number of hours. }:z, Halt an hour in places ſcitua- 
tedeven to the Artick Circle; in other places a whole hour, or ſome hours, 
ant dats, | | . | 
- The'beginingjof a Climate is called a Parrallel, with which the Climate be- 
gineth, and is more nigh the #quator : The end ot a Chmate is called a Pa- 
rallel terminating the Climate. +,  , 1 p | 

The middle of a Climate is called a Parallel, drawn almoſt through the mid- 
dle-Superticies ofa Climate, fo that in that the longeſt day exceedeth the long- 
eſt day of the begining of a Climate, by a quarter of an hour, or an half diffe- 
rence, wherein: the longeſt day of 'the end of a Climate, exceedeth rhe longeſt 
day ofthe begining of a Climate. 

A Parralle = is faid to be that, which the middle Farrallel of a Climate 
comprehendeth, with the begining, or end of a Climate, 


p17 zo Propoſition IX. 

Tf move places of the Earth ' be taken from the Xquator, towards the Pole, 
whoſe diſtance from the Xquator equally augmenteth, from one degree, 
fo 10, 20, 30, 40 degrees. The longeſt days intheſe places ſhall not be 
equally greater, or not equally augment ; but they hal more augment 
in | places more remote, and where the place #w more near«to the 
Pole, 


To ſhew the Verify. of this nos by the Globe, let places be taken re- 
mote from the A/quator towards the Pole by an equal encreaſe of diſtance, 
712. for conveniency, Parallels of ro, 20, 3o, 4o, 50, 60 degrees of Latitude. 
For theſe Parallels in the G/o4e, let the Pole be Elevated to the Latitude of 
to degrees, atid the firſt degree of Cancer being brought to the Oriental Hov:- 
Zo0n, and that being noted ; let the point of the Tropick be alſo noted, whic! 
then 1s in tae Occ:dental Horizon. For the Arch of the Tropick then being 
above the Horizon, ſheweth the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon of the 
pr 10 degrees of Latitude. The hours of this his ſtay may alſo be known 
y the Index and Horary Gircle. 
Then let the Pole be Elevated according to the Latitude of the ſecond place 
20 degrees, and the firſt degree of Cancer, being again brought to the Or:ental 
Hortzon, let the point of the Tropzck be noted in hho Occidental : for the Arch 


above the Hor: zor will again note the ſtay, which alſo may be known by the 
Index, and the jCircle in the Hours- T w—_ 


The 
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The ſame may be uſed with places whoſe Latitude is 45, 50, 65,79 degrees, 
and the like ; which being done, let the Diurnal hours of the Suns ſtay above 
the the Hor: 01, or the Arch of the Tropict be compared, andit will be mani- 
tet, thar the quantity of the longeſt day Yoth much more increaſe in places 
more Icmore,, than inthe. places more adjacent to the A:quaton, and. therefose 
the encreale of the longelt day doth more augment, than the encreaſe of the 
diſtance of the places trom the /Zquaſer: . 4 

Note, what hath been faid, and ſhewed concerning the longeſt day, that is 
truc Of all the dates of one half of the year, and is demonſtrated after the ſame 
manner," it inftead of the Tropick of Cancer, the Parallel of the place be rakep. 
And therefore alchough Generals muſt be deliverey gFanrallyer Joc becauſe rhe 
podtrine of Climates Eſpecially requireth the Explication of the increaſe of the 
longelt day, therefore, 'we Jo not obſerve in this Doftrine that Lai, 
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Propoſcion X. 


If ſo many places or Parallels are ſo. taken between the Fquator and the 
pole, that the longeft day of one place, exceedeth the Zongel day of the 
Vicine place, ( which #s more nigh the Xquator ) every where equal in, 
exceſs, or that the longeſt day equally may encreaſe, theſe Parallels ſhall of paralle!s 
not equally be diftant one from another, ( viz. every vicine Couple) but Mrneen the | 
theſe which are more remote from the Kquator, ſball have a leſs diſtance 4,1; 


than thoſe more near the Xquator. 


The truth of this Propoſit zon is ſhewed from the precedent, for if theſe Pa- 
rallels ſhould be equally diſtagt from one another, v:zz, every two Vieine, the 
quantity of the longeſt day in theſe Parallels would not Augment by an equal 
encreaſe, as we have here ſhewed. And it is now laid down that the places 
er Parallels ſo taken equally encreaſe, that the longeſt day may equally in- 
creaſe in them; wherefore every two Vicine or near Parallels, ſhall not ſo equal- 
ly be diſtant one from another, but manyParallels being taken trom the A:qua- 
tor towards the Pole, on this condition, that the longeſt day may equally en- 
creaſe, Theſe Parallels ſhall not be _ diſtant from one another, but the 
difance of the third from the ſecond, ſhall be lefler than the ſecond trom the 
fiſt, that of the fourth leſs from the third, that of the fifth leſſer from the 
fourth, and ſo forwards. | 

Corollary, and becauſe that many of the Climares are ſo taken,that the long 
eſt day in the final Parallel of the Climate, exceedeth the longeſt day of the 
begining at the Climate by half an hour ; it followeth from this Propoſazon, 
that the  Climates more remote from the AZquator, are leſs broad, or more 
narrow, then theſe more near the Xqzatcr ; and therefore the Latitude, and 
Magnitude of the Climates, decreaſeth towards the Pole. Hence it cometh to 
paſs, ſeeing that the Climates at length would become very narrow towards 
the Pole, 1t that the ſame exceſs ſhould be 94 45 v12, the exceſs of half an hour, 
lo that Geographers define the bounds of the Northern Climates not by half ag 
hour, but firſt by whole hours, and then by whole dates: 
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Propoſition XT. 


The number of the hours of the longeſt day being given in any place or Pg. 
rallel of the Earth, to find the Latitude of the place, or Elevation of the 
Pole of this Parallel, and to exhibit the Parallel it ſelf in the Globe ; 
or to exhibit thoſe places where'the longeſt day # ſo great. 


For the find. Let the place of the Sun of the longeſt day, be brought to the Meridiay, 
ing he Lati- T et the Index be brought to the 12th. hour of the Horary Cycle : let the Globe 
"#c. be turned, until the Isdex ſhew that hour of the Cycle, from which the given 
Fhe longeſt number of the longeſt day is denominated, and then let rhe point of the Tro 
wy mal pickin the Meridian benoted. Then let the firſt degree of Gancey be brought 
places,is when to the Oriental Horizon, and the Meridian in the Grena, be ſo moved to the 
the 5.4 fs in Pole, Elevated or depreſſed, until the other noted point of the Tropick bein 
qree of Cancty. the Occidental Horizon ; but ſo that the firſt Jegree of Cancer be yet in the 
Eaſt : which being done, number the Degrees of the Elevation of the Pole. 
For that is the ſought for Elevation, or Latitude of the Parallel, which you 
ſhall find in the very Globe it ſelf, if you number ſo many Degrees in the Me. 
ridian from the Equator towards the Pole, and a Chalk being apply- 
ed, you may turn round the Globe to the term of the Numeration. For 
the L Parallel is that which is ſought. The Probation of the Method 

is calie, 


Propoſition XII. 


The number of ſome days being fiven, to find out the Latitude of the 
places, or Parallels, and to exhibit the place of the Frigid Zone on the 
Earth, when the Sun for ſo many days ſetteth not, and for ſo many more 
ariſeth not, 


Let the number of the daies be divided in half, and let ſo many Degrees be 
numbred in the Ecliprick from the firſt Degree of Cancer, as that divided or 
halfnumber is, or as many Unites as this hath, (the Numeration may be made 
from both parrs of this begining.) Let the term be be noted with Cha/k, if 
the daies be more than thirty ; the number of the Degrees muſt be taken leſ- 
ſer than an Unite, Then let this nored point be brought to the Merid:an, 
and ler the —_— interrupted between that and the Pole be numbred. 
For theſe are the ſought for Elevation of the Pole, or Latitude of the places, 
wherein ſo many daies as are given, the Sun ſetteth not, and in ſo many daies 
riſeth not, You ſhall find the very places and Parallels in the Globe, if that 
you number the found out Latitude from the _— towards the Pole in 
the Meridian, and deſign the Parallel by Chaulk applyed tothe Term. 
For this is that ſought for, and it containeth all the places fought 


For the Demonſtration of this Solution, let the Pole be Elevated for the 
Latitude of the places found out, and it will be manifeſt, that the ,noted De- 
grees of the Ecliprick about the firſt Degree of Cancey ſet not beneath the Ho- 
7:S0n, but remain above it, The Sws therefore paſſing over theſe points of 
the Echiptick, ſetteth not : now he paſſeth through theſe points in ſo.maoy 
days, asare given, as is O—n by the connſtruftion. After the ſame manner 
we ſhall ſhew the truth of this Solution concernig the daies, in which. the Sus 
doth not ariſe at all in the places Parallel found. | 


Corollary, 
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Corollary, It is cafie therefore to find the Elevation of the Pole of thoſe 
laces, or Cl;mates, Whichvlie in the Frig:d Zone, where the longeſt day en- 
creaſeth not by hours, but by a number of whole daies. 


Propoſition XTIT. 
To fr ame or compoſe 2 Table of the Climates. 


This is called a Table of Climates, in which at the beginning, middle and Of the mating 
end of every Climate, the Elevation of the Pole, or Latitude of the Parallel, oy 
and the very quantity of the longeſt day is found noted, as alſo the interval 
of the Climates, or diſtance ofthe Parallels, 

The Conſtruttiop is cafie, for from the order of the Climates, the quantity 
for the longelt day for the beginning, middle, or end ofevery C/:mate is 
found, by adding + of an hour, to twelve hours by a continual Suc- 
celſion. | 

Then from the quantity of the longeſt day of every Paralle!, is found out 
the Elevation or Latitude of the Pole of every one of them, according to the 
XI, Propoſition. : 

Laſtly, you have the interval, or Latitude of the Climates, if you take the 
Latitude of the beginning Parallel, from the Latitude of the ending Parallel. 

All theſe being noted in the Tab/e, we ſhall have « Table of the C/rmates, 
which I have bereynto angexed. _ 


Climat ef, 


The 
firſt. 


The 
ſecorid. 
The 
third. 
The 
fourth. 
The 

fitth, 

The 
ſixth. 
The 
ſeventh, 
The 
cighth, 
The 
ninth, 
The 
tenth. 
The 
eleventh. 
Th-----* 
twelfth. 
The thir- 
tecnth. 
The four- 
teenth. 
The fit- 
teenth. 
The \ix- 
teenth. 
The ſe- 
venteenth 
The eigh- 
teenth. 
The nine- 
teenth. 
The twen- 
tieth. 


| 


| Parallels. | 


The” begin- 
0g, middle, 
end,&begin” 


mg of the, 2. 


e middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 


, the end, 


The middle, 
the end. 
The muddle, 
the end. 
The, middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end, 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 


The middle, 


the end. 
The middle, 
the end, 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end, 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 


The middle, 


the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 
The middle, 
the end. 


Loygeſt days. | 


hours. | tmih, 
Iz | © 
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A Table of the Climates and Parallels. 


| 


Elevation. 
| of the Pole. 
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The Climates were wont to be extended no further , becauſe that in the 
following places the Longeſt day doth not increaſe by hours, but by whole 
Days, or Diurnal revolutions ; and it is loſt labour to compure them. Not- 
withſtanding the following Canon will ſhew the Elevation of the Pole, or 
Latitude of the Places, where the Longeſt days increaſe by whole 
Months. 


Months, I 2 ; 4 5 6 


The ropemnnd 55g min. deg. min. | deg.min. \ deg. min. | deg. mir, | deg. min. 
of the places 67 20 |69 3o | 73 20 | 78 20 8 o l9o o 


Propoſition XIV. 


To explain the method of other Geographers in reckoning of the Climates, 
and making the Table of the Climates. 


The Ancient Geographers , eſpecially the Grecians, who ſuppoſed only a The civicon 
ſmall portion of the Earth to be inhabited, becauſe that as well the places of tbe Earth 
Northernly, as thoſe of the Torrid Zone, they denied, as impoſſible to be in- io he 
habited ; therefore they divided only that portion of the Earth, which they Gwupapicr:. 
knew, into C/;mates, and ſoonly numbred ſeven Cl;imates from the Aequator 
towards the Pole Artick, and named them from ſome noted place, through 
which the Parallel of the C/:mates paſſed ; vis. 

The firſt C/zmate they called, the Climate through Meyoe, (which is an 
[land and City in Africa, encompaſſed by the Nzle. ) 

Tie ſecond, through Syene, a City of Atgypr, 

The third, through Alexandria in Higypr. 

The fourth, through the Iſland of Rhodes; 

The fifth, through the Heleſpont, Others through Rome. . 

The (ixth, through BoryFhenes, a famous River of the European Sar- 
matt 2. | 

The ſeventh, through the R:iphean Mountains of Searmatia. 

The Ancients numbred not the other C/:mates from the other fide of the 

fquator towards the South, becauſe all thoſe places were unknown to them ; 
and many thought, that the Sea polſleſled all the ſuperficzes of the Earth, 
Which, ſeeing it ſeemed ſomewhat improbable to the latter , theſe alſo nam- 
bred the C/imates from the other fide of the AEquator : and they named 
them, not from any noted places, (for they had no ror Poa of any,) but 
by the ſame appellations with thoſe of the Northern, only prepoſing the 
Prepoſition &/1?, as the Climate «1? 24 Megs; as if you ſhould ſay, the 
Climate oppoſite to the Climate through Meroe or Syene, Sc. 

But when through progreſs of time, they diſcovered many parts of the ger ci 
Earth lying towards the South Pole to be inhabited, many more Climates mares added 
were numbred and conſtituted. Some named the eighth Clime from the 27 ** 
Palus Meots ; the ninth, from the Baltick Sea; the tenth, the eleventh, 
and the reſt, from other places. Which denominations, although not ne- 
cefſary for the conſtruction of a Table, yet they may be added unto our 
Table in thoſe Ares , where we have placed the number of the Climates : 
for ſo the Climates will ſtick cloſer in our memory, as alſo the Places in 
every Climate ; and we may be able to make a better compariſon between 
the difference of Cold and Heat. But this is better to leave to the owney 
of the Reader, and to thoſe that are Studious , than to add it toit, that fo 
we may afford them a greater occaſion of contemplating the Terre/#r:a/ 

Globe ; and by this means may more caſily commit them to Memory. 


Hh You 
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axe the , You muſt alſo take notice, that the Ancients did not begin the Numer. 
2an the Ch £10N Of the Climates from the Aquator it ſelf, as our Teble doth , but from 
mates, the Place or Parallel, where the Longeſt day conlifteth ot 124 hours ; and 
therefore their firſt Climate 1s the ſecond in our Table, their ſecond our 
third, and ſa on: for they ſuppoſed thoſe places , which we aſcribe to the 
Th 66h firſt Climate, could not oflibly be inhabited by men , by reaſon of the ex 
——_— F< ceſſive heat of the Sun, that therefore they judged it not meet to reckon 
grees of Lati- thoſe places ; but ſeeing that Experience hath demonſtrated the contrary , 
_ we would obſerve their Mode of naming and conſlituting of thoſe Cli. 
mates. 

Ptolomy beginneth the firſt Climate from the Parallel, where the Longeſt 
day is 12; hours; or where the Latitude or diſtance trom the :quator, is tour 
degrees 15 minutes, 

he matter is of no great concernment z yet it is better to begin from the 
Fquator, that all the places may lie in ſome Climate. 


Propoſition XV. 
To ſhetw the uſe of the Table of the Climates, 


1, The Latitude of ſome place, or Elevation of the Pole, being given, to 
oy dup quantity of the Longeſt day in that place, and the Climate in which 
it LEN, 

Let the given Elevation of the Pole be ſought in the Table, and on the 
—_— Region we ſhall find both the quantity of the Longeſt day, as alſo the 

te and the Parallel. If that the given Elevation cannot be found in the 
Table, then take that Elevation which 1s leſs near, or the like, which is found 
in the Table. 
From the Lon- 2+ The Long:tude of the Long day of any place being given, which any 
rude of the - perſon hath obſerved, or received by relation, to know from thence the Lat: 
* of rude of that place, the Parallel, and the Climate in which that place 
lb the La- lieth. | 
rade of the Enter the Table with the Latitude given, and you ſhall ſee on the oppoſite 
place,and the Region both the Latitude and the Place demanded ; as alſo the Climate and 
Climate. Parallel. 
- A Climate being given, to determine the Longitude of the Longeſt day, 
and the Elevation of the Pole. 
. Thisis facil from the very ſight of the Table. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of the Light , Heat, Cold, Rains, in the diverſe parts of the Earth 
or Zones, and other properties of the Zones. 


o 


Propoſition I. 
Theſe Cauſes are oo fo generate and procure Light, Heat, Cold, and 
er 


ain, with other Mettors in the places of the Earth, and the vicine 
Atv. ; 
A He more, or leſs, or no obliquity of the Rays of the Sun coming to, oy Of the cauies 


emitted on any. place. For{the Rays falling perpendicular on any * = 
place cauſe great heat, and the other Rays ſlidin oblicue , have for that 

very reaſon a leſs power of heating, by how much the obliquity of them is 

the greater ; that is, by how much the more they decline from the perpendi- 

cular Ray. 

2. Th: diurnal ftay of the Sun above the Horizon of the place. For the ſame 
heat maketh more hot , and changeth the Air in a longer time, than in a 
ſhorter. 

3. The depreſſion of the Sun beneath the Horizon, being more or leſs in the 
Night ſeaſon. For thisYifference of depreſſion cauſeth , that either more or 
leſs Light is perceived in the Air ; alſo more or leſs Heat, Rain, thick Clouds. 

Hitherto belongeth the Twilight. 

The more or leſs Elevation of the Moon above the Horizon , the more 
wh ——_— of the ſame beneath the Horizon; the more or leſs Diurnal 
ſlay of the ſame above the Horizon. © The Cauſes are the ſame with thoſe al- 
ledged in the three foregoing Paragraphs, 

5. The [ame may be ſaid of fixed Stars, eſpecially of thoſe more noted ones, The Planer 
and of the five other Planets , Saturn Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury. | 5 pl 
For they generate ſome light and heat id the Air, although it be but little, and pours, fcc. is 
change the Air divers ways , and raiſe Vapours, if that we may credit Affro- te Air 
nomer s. - , 

6. The propriety or ſpecies off the Earth of every place. For where the 
Earth is LG toes and Nl , there for the moſt part 7 is mote Cold, than 
where it is ſu/phureous and fa ; and here again it 15 more fertil. Where there 
is much Sand, and no Rzvers, there is greater Heat 

7. Lakes,or the Sea adjacent. From thence alſoY umes and Miſts are raiſed Fumes and 
more moiſt and frequent in the Air; and the Rays are leſs powerfully reflected 0 pong 
from the Sea, than from the Earth. | 

8. The ſcituation of Places, For the Sun ateth otherwiſe on Mountains 
and Mountainous places, than on Valleys and Plains. Moreover Mountarns 
hinder the free acceſs of the Rays of the Sun to the ſubje& places; for to 
them the Vapours of the Air are in ſome ſort attrafed ; whence the Monun- Sec Chup.:-. 
tains change the ſeaſons of the adjacent places , as Heat, Rain, andthe like, 

* theſe would be otherwiſe in the SubjeQ places, if that the Mountains were 
adIent, 

9. The Winds eſpecially, the general. So the Eteſian winds temperate Tie Wings 
and allay the Canicular heat. A general Wind inthe Torrid Zone, eſpecially = = 
the Subſolan winds in Braſilia, render the Heat temperate ; when in A- weather. 
frica, which is Occidental , the Heat is vehement , becauſe theſe places feel 
not ſo general a Wind; The Northern winds are cold and dry ; the Sor:- 
thern, warm and moiſt in our places. 


Hh 2 10, Clouds 
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10, Clouds, Rain and Fogs, take away and diminiſh light and heat. I ſup. 

ole that there are not many cauſes of this variety in /;g/z and heat, Sc. which 

1s obſerved in divers places of the Earth, or alſo in the ſame places ; but yer in 
a different time or ſeaſon, 


Propoſition II. 


How ave the Seaſons of the year, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 7» 
be defined ! 


The four Sez- Although in Sciences we ought not to contend and __ concerning 
ns of the Definitions ; yet becauſe certain Homonymes or Likeneſſes do here occur, 
without the Explication of which there will ariſe much confuſion in the 
following Dodrine : therefore I will ſo propoſe this Queſtion, that you may 
the more cautiouſly avoid this Homonyme, that they may not be deceived and 
intangled by the ſame. 

The Queſtion comprehendeth two difficulties : firſt , Whether theſe Sea 
ſons ought to be defined from the entrance of the Sun, and hu ſlay in certain 
According to figns of the Ecliptick and Zodiack? For ſo AiFronomers and AiFrologer: 
- pe Bi commonly do, ſaying, that that is the Spring, whilſt the Sun moveth from 
"_ * the firſt degree of: Aries to the firſt of Cancer : that is Summer, whillt the 
Sun moveth from the firſt of Cancey to the firſt of Libra : that is Autumn, 
whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt of Z:4ya to the firſt of Capricorn : and 
that is Winter, whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt of Capricorn to the firſt 
degree of Aries, Now it is manifeſt, that theſe Definitions are not general 
and agreeable to all places, becauſe they are only of force in the Northetn 
places (ſcituated from the Equator towards the Pole Artick,) and notin 
the Southern : fo that for theſe Definitions, the ſame perſons bring Definitions 
contrary to the former ; ſaying , that in theſe places, the Spreng beginneth 
from: the firſt degree of Libra, proceeding unto the firſt of Capricorn : the 
Summer, from the firſt of Capricorn to the firſt of Aries : the Autumn, from 
the firſt of Arzes to the firſt of Cancer : and the Winter, trom the firſt of Can- 

cer to the firſt of Libra, 

But from thence it would follow, that thoſe Seaſons cannot poſſibly be de- 
fined ; which is falſe ; and Generals ought to be defined by Generals, Second- 
ly, Definitions ſo made, cannot have place in the places of the Torrid Zong; 
for ,when the Sun por through the Vexex of thoſe places, then every 
one will then confeſs, that .there ought to be Summer, except ſome other 
cauſe obſtructed, in reſpe& of the Celeſltial.cauſe : and fo in places ſcituated 
in the AEquator , the Spring or Summer ought not to be in the entrarice 
of the Sun into the firſt degree of Aries, or Libra; but rather the Sum- 

mer, becauſe then he paſleth through the Vertex of thoſe places , and 
cauſeth great heat ; except ſome other cauſe hinders. Neither can the 
Summer be transferred unto the firſt degree of Carcer, or Capricorn, The 
ſame alſo holdeth, concerning places ſcituated between the X#quator and 
the Tropzcks ; becauſe the Sun paſſeth through their Vertex , before that 
he draweth near to the firſt degree of Cancer , or Capricorn , and there- 
fore firſt cauſeth. the Summer there. For we muſt know , that although 
Definitions may be free, yet _— that by the common- notions of all 
Nations, they define the Summer by Heat, and the Winter by Cold, 
or at leaſt, by a lefſer degree of Heat; . and ſo the Definitions ought to 
be made , that they may render as little as may be from theſe Notions, 
and in no ſort be contrary to them. 

The ſame difficulty is, concerning the Spring and Autum of the places of 
the Torrid Zone; yea, they do not ſeem to have place here , eſpecially 1 
places which lye in the Aquator. 


The 
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The ſecond difficulty, for which this Queſtion is propoſed, is this, Whether 
the Seaſons are to be defined from the very degree of heat and cold, viz. the Of fear and 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter ; or . Hs the acceſs or receſs of the _— 

un { For the common notion of the Men of Europe, which they form con- 
cerning thole Seaſons, or in which they do conceive them , comprehendeth 
both, alrhough they have more reſpe&t to hear than cold: But Aſtronomers 
are more attentive to the acceſfand receſs, or entrance of the Sun into certain 
Signs of the ZLodtack, as WE have ſaid before. Moreover it is obſerved in ma- 
ny places of the Torrid Zone, that thoſe Seaſons anſwer not the acceſs and re- 
ceſs of the Sun; but that contrary to the Celeſtia} motion of the Sur, they 
are tried by a Winter (raging, not with co/d, but with forms and rains, when 
they ſhould have Surmmer, by reaſon of rhe vicinity of the Sw; and on the 
contrary, they have Summer when the Sun is remote , when they ſhould have 
Winter, (of which more anon, and fo thoſe People define not the Summer 
and Winter, by the acceſs of the Sur, and his entrance into certain Signs ; but 
they detine the Summer by its ſerenity, and the Winter by its rain and ſome- 
what cold Air, And fo it is impoſſible to make definitions of the Spr:ne, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter, as to be general and agreeable to all theſe pla- 
ces, according to the notions of the People. , 

Theſe difficulties thus conſidered, I rus think ; Firſt ſeeing that in many 
plac-s of the Torr:d Zone, (as we have ſpoken in the ſecond difficulty,) and 
alſo ſome certain places of the Temperate Zones, Heat and Cold happen con- 
trarv to the Celetlial mode or motion of the Sun; yet notwithſtanding thoſe 
definitions cannot be made accurately by Heat and Cold : therefore thele terms 
of the Seaſons muſt be diſtinguiſhed, as being Homonymical, fo that we muſt 
make ſome Seaſons to be Celeſtial, and others Terreſtrial. I confeſs theſe 
terms to be leſs fit, but the want of better doth compel me to uſe them : fo 
that it is termed the Terreſtr:al Summer of any place, in which, in that place 
a great heat is cauſed every year by the Sun ; but the Celeſtial Summer is term- 
ed that ſeaſon of the year, wherein a great heat ought to be inthat place, by 
reaſon of the vicinity of the Sun. So that is termed the Celeſtial Winter of x 
place, in which ſeaſon Cold ſhould be in that place, by reaſon of the great di- 

{tance of the Sur ; but that ſeaſon is termed the Terrefirial Winter of any 
place, 1n which there 1s very great Cold in that place every year. And al- 
though in many places the Ce/eſt;al and Terreſtrial Winter happen in one ſea- 
ſon of the year ; as alſo the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial Summer ; yet there are 
ſome places of the Torrid Zone, where they obſerve divers ſeaſons of the 
year, as we ſhall ſhew in the following diſcourſe. The ſame ſhould be ſaid of 
the Celeſtial and Terreſtrial Spring, and likewiſe of the Autumn, | 

Secondly, Secing that there are few places, where the Terreſtr;al Summer 
and W:nter differ from the Celeftial in the ſeaſon of the year ; but in moſt pla- 
ces fall in with the ſame time of the year : therefore the Celeſtial Summer 
may be abſolutely termed the Summer ; fo alſo the Winter, the Spring , and 
the Autumn, Bur when we ſpeak of the Terreſtrial, we muſt add the word 
Terreſtrial ; but where we ſimply ſay, the Summer , the Winter, Spring and 
"Il we are to underſtand the Celeft:al ſeaſons agreeing with the Terre- 

ral. 

But how ſhall we make diſtin and accurate definitions of the Surmmer(v12. 
the Celeſtial) the Winter, the Spring, and the Autumn, fo that they may be 
general for all places, and alſo take place in the Torrid Zone ? 

Fn, know no other Mode, whereby ſuch definitions may be made, but only 
is: 

1. The Celeftial Summer of any place, is that ſeaſon of the year, whoſe be- The definiri- 
ginning is that day in the Meridzes of which, the Sun hath the leaſt diſtance oof rhe four 
trom the Vertex of the place, (and that in the firſt ſeaſon, if the Su become \.,. 
vertical to that place in two ſeaſons.) The end that day, in whoſe Mer:dtes 
the Sun receiveth a moderate diſtance from the firſt Vertex of that place, or 
whether it be leſſer than that of all other days of the year, _ 

2: That 
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2, That is termed the Winter of any place, the beginning of which is that 
day, in whoſe Meridies the Sun obtaineth the greateit diſtance from the Vey. 
tex of that place. And the end that day, in whoſe Meridzes the Sun acquireth 
a moderate diſtance from the Vertex of that place. . 

. That ſeaſon is termed the Spring of any place, which falleth between the 
of the Winter, and the beginning of the Summer : or m—_—— 
that day, in the Meridies, of which the Sun hath acquired a crate di. 
ſtance irom the Vertex, when he hath come from a great diſtance. And the 
end is that day, where in whoſe Mer:dies the Sun hath acquired a very ſmall 
diſtance from the firſt Vertex of the place. 

4, The Autumn of any place is termed that ſeaſon of the year, falling be. 
tween the end of Summer and the beginning of Winter ; or whoſe beginning 
is that day, in the Meridies of which the Sun receiveth a mean diſtance from 
the Vertex of the place coming from a leſſer. And the end that day, in the 
Meridies of which the Sun hath obtained a very great diſtance from the Ver. 
iex of the place. 

According to theſe Definitions, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, may 
be actribopeg to all places of the Earth. Neither is it caſie to find out any 0- 
ther Mode of defining them, ſo that they may agree with all —_ Now 
theſe Definitions being laid down, let us come to the matter it ſelf. 


Propoſition III. 


The Celeſtial Summer of the places of the Earth, which lye between the 

Tropick of Cancer and the Pole Artick , beginneth with the entrance of 

the Sun into the firſt degree of Cancer (viz. the 21 of June) and ends 

with the entrance of the Sun into the firſt degree of Libra (viz. the 21 of 

September,) and that togethey at once in all thoſe places. So that Avu- 

tumn # #n thoſeplaces, the Sun going from the firſt of Libra unto the firſt 

of Capricorn : the Winter, whiliF the Sun moveth from the firſt of Ca- 
pricorn 70 the firſt of Aries: the Spring, 'whilit the Sun moveth from the 
firſt degree of Aries unto the firſt of Cancer. 
wurcher,com- The truth of this Propoſition is eaſily ſhewed by the antecedent Definitions, 
Scaſong of the 20d May be demonſtrated on the Globe, and in Univerſal Maps : For the Sun 
Year, my. to the firſt degree of Cancer, hath the leaſt diſtance in the Mersdies 
from the Vertexes of every one of the places of the Northern, Temperate, and 
Frigid Zone. Aſter the * Jaw Mode, the Sun in the firſt degree of Libra hath 
a moderate diſtance from thoſe Veytexes : In the firſt of Capricorn a greater : 
In the firſt of Artes a moderate, and he aſcendeth to a more great , which 
is apparent, both from the declination of the Sun, and from the Globes and 
Maps. Therefore it is inferred, by the Definitions laid down before that the 
Summer, the Winter, and the Spring of thoſe places, begin and end in thoſe 
days we have ſpoken of. 

c Summer of thoſe places of the Earth, which lye between the Tropick 
of Capricorn and the Antartick Pole; or thoſe of the Southern Zone, tempe- 
rate and frigid, beginneth with the entrance of the Sun into the firſt of Ca- 
pricorn (viz. 21 of December.) and ends with the entrance of the Sun into 
the firſt of Aries, (viz. the 21 of March.) The Autumn of thoſe places be- 

nneth with the entrance of the Sun into the firſt of Aries, and ends with 
rhe entrance of the Sun into the firſt of Cancer (viz. the 21 of page? With 
this the Winter of thoſe places beginneth, which endeth with the entrance of 


the Sun into the firſt of Libya (viz, 21 of September :) And with this their 
Ipring beginneth, and endeth with the entrance of the Sun into the firſt 


of Capricors (viz. 71 of Decqgmber ,) where the Summer beginneth a- 
gain, 


Theſe 


- 
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Theſe are ſhewed after the ſame Mode, by the Definitions delivered, 4nd by 
the Globe or Maps, by which we ſhewed the former, becauſe in the tirſt degrez 
of Capricorn the Sun hath the leaſt diſtance from the Vertexes of thoſe places : 
In the firſt of Aries, a moderate, and deſcends to the leſs : In the firſt of Cr. 
cer, the greateſt : In the firſt of Libra, a moderate, and aſcendeth to a 
reater. 
; But the Ce/efF;at Summer, org, Autumn, and Wintey of the places of the 
Earth, which lie in the Torr:d Zone, between the Tropick of Cancer and C:- 


pricorn , do not begin on one and the ſame = of the year, but on divers 


days in every place of diverſe Parallels, or of a diverſe Latitude of this Zove. 
Now the places of the Torr:d Zone are threefold, viz. the places of the Xqua- 
tor ; the Northern places of the Torr:d Zone; and the Southern places of the 
Torrid Zone. 

t. The Places lying in the Equator have ths peculiar to them, that they 
enjoy two Summers, t12wo Winters, two Spring ſeaſons, and iwo Autumns, and 
that in every Tear : fo that in halt a year they have, or ought to have thoſe 
four Seaſons, according to our Definitions, net the Celeſtial Law. They have 


again the ſame four Seaſons, from the 21 of September to the 21 of March, #12 veer. is 


from the 21 © 


viz. one Summer, whilſt the San moveth from the firſt degree of Aries to tlic ;7 


ſecond of Taurus, (from the 21 of March to the 22 of Apri/,) 21 of $199/ Ger 
Autumn, whilſt the Sun moveth from the ſecond degree of Taurus to the __ 

firſt of Cancer, (from the 22 of Apri/ to the 21 of June.) ea way ae 
Winter, whilſt the Sun moveth Cock the firſt degree of Cancer to the ſecond 12 $z5 © 


of Leo, Coop the z1r of June to the 19of Auguſt, 

The Spring, whilſt the Sun nioveth from the 28:h degree of Leo to the firſt 
of Libra, (from the 19 of Aaguft to the 21 of oc agents 

The other Summer, whilſt the Sun moveth from the firft degree of L:#r.; 
to the ſecond of Srorpro, (from the 21 of Seprember to the 22 of Ofcber.) 

The other Autumn, whilſt the Sun moveth irom the fecond degree of Scur- 
= Y the firſt of Capricorn, ( from the 22 of Offober to the 21 of Decem- 

r, 

The other Winter, whilſt the Sun moveth from the firſt degree of Capr- 
= to Fe 28th of Aquarixs, (from the 21 of December to the 19 oi Fe- 
ruary. 

The other Spring is, whilſt the Sun doth move from the 28:4 degree of 
—_— to the firſt of Aries, (from the 1915 of February to the 2: of 

arch,)- 


All theſe are eafily demonſtrated from the Definitions laid down , becauſe 
that the Sun in the firſt degree of Arzes, and in the firft of L:i6ra, hath rhe 
leſs diſtance in the Meridtes, from the Vertices of the places lying under the 
Figuator ; for it hath none, becauſe it is vertical unto them : thereiore then 
do the Summers begin. Then in the ſecond degree of Taurus and the ſe- 
cond of Scorpro, Cohtere the declination of the Sun is 11 degrees 45 minutes) 
it acquireth a mean diſtance, departing to a greater : then theretore the Au- 
tumns do begin. Moreover, when he is in the firſt degree of Cancer and 
the firſt of Capricorn, he hath a greater diſtance from the places of the /E- 
gator : therefore then do the Winters begin. - Finally, on the 28:4 degree of 
Leo, and the 28:h of | Aquarius, he receiveth a moderate diſtance from the 
places of the FEquator (10 degrees 45 minutes,) aſcending towards the teaſt * 
and therefore then doth the __ begin. Theſe are underſtood more 
pretdicocatly from the Globe; therefore here theſe Seaſons may be diftin- 
Bu ed thus, according to the Celeſtial Laws , notwithſtanding the Terreſtrial 

aſons are in many places of the Xquator otherwiſe obſerved , as we ſhall 
thew in the following Propoſitions. 

2, All the Places of the Earth, lying under the Torrid Northern Zone, h.2ve 
the end of the Autumn and the beginning of the Winter together, both at one 
itme, viz. the 21 of December ; but they have not together the beginning and 
end of the Summer and Spring,as alſo the Autumn ; but different places have 
them in ſeveral days. s 

or 


9 


tic Zodia & 
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Other Obſer- For the endot the Autumn, and the beginning of the Winter in tlioſe pla- 

po! ces, is, when the Sur obtaineth the greateſt diſtance that poſſibly he can 

of the Seaſons. from the Vertex of thoſe places, as it is laid down in the Detinitions.. And 
it is true concerning all the places of the Torrid Northern Zone , that the Sun 
entring into the firſt degree of is 2k acquireth the greateſt diſtance in the 
Mer1idies from the Veriex of thole places , becauſe that in all the other days 
he is more near to thoſe places. Therefore the Sun being entred into the firſt 
degree of Capricorn , the beginning of the Winter happeneth to all thoſe 
places; andalſo the end of Autumn, which is the firſt part of this Propoſi- 
tion, | 

The other part is alſo eaſily proved ; for if theſe places be of a diverſe Lat;. 
tude, then the Sur is not vertical in the Mer:dies to thoſe places in the ſame 
days,but in diverſe : for then is the beginning of the Summer of any place of this 
Torrid Zone,when the Sun by his aſcent from the firſt of Capricorn cometh to 
that degree of the Northern Ecliytick,that he is vertical to that place. So thar 
in divers days the beginning of S@mmer may be in thoſe divers places; yet in all 
thoſe places its beginning falleth between tue 21 of March, and the 21 of June. 
The Summey ſhall alſo end in different days, and the Autumn begin, becauſe the 
Sun in divers days cometh to his mean diſtance, (or to the points of the Ecl:rp- 
tick, which have a moderate diſtance from thoſe places,) becauſe theſe points 
are differently ſeated between the firſt of Libya andthe firſt of Capricorn: not- 
witſtanding this beginning falleth out between the 2x of Seprember and the zr 
of December. After the ſame Mode,in divers days the Winter ſhall have an end, 
and the Spring begin, becauſe the points of the Ecliprick again of a moderate 
diſtance, are Tre from the Vertices.of thoſe places. Now the Sur touching 
them cauſeth the beginning of the & ring, which yet happens in all between 
the 21 of December and the 21 of March. 

3+ All the places of the Earth ſcituated in the Torrid Southern Zone, 
have alſo the end of the Autumn, and the beginning of the Winter , together 
at one time, viz. the21 of June: but they have not the beginning and end of 
the Spring, as alſo the begenning of the Autumn, togethey ; but drvers places 
have it in different days ; yet ſo, that the beginning of the Summer of all thoſe 
recs doth fall between the 21 of September, and the 2: of December : 

e beginning of Autumn, and the end of Summer, between the 21 of March 
and the 21 of June : the beginning of the Spring, and the end of Winter , be- 
tweenithe 21 of June and the 21 of September. 

The parts of this Propoſition are proved after the ſame manner as the for- 
mer : For on the 21 of June the Sun is in the firſt degree of Cancer, and there- 
fore hath the greateſt diſtance that is poſſible from the places of the Auftrial 
Torrid Zone, Then therefore all of them ſhall have, the beginning of W:n- 
ter ; but the beginning of Summer, the Spring, and Autumn, thall happen on 
divers days, becauſe the Swz in ſundry points of the Ecliptick becometh ver- 
tical untodivers places, and emirorh alſo a moderate diſtance from thoſe 
places, in many places, | 

4+ Thoſe Places of the Earth in the Torrid Zone have ſomething peculiar, 
which lye between the Kquator, and the —_—_ degree 0 Lacknds , as well 
towards the North,as South : For the San by his proper Motion,or by bis acceſs 
or receſs, make two Summers in them, two Springs ; but yet but one Autumn, 
and one Winter, and that by a confuſed kind of order , viz. this, the Spring, 
_ Summer, the Spring; the Surnmer again, then Autumn, and then 

inter. 


The placesin The cauſe of this Paradox is, becauſe the Sun receding from the Vertices of 
the Toarid Zone thoſe 


« p laces, which lye between the AEquator and the 8:4 degree of the 
i oh Boreal or Northern Latitude(where it maketh the beginning of oo firſt Sum- 
to chem,which 22x, ) and going forwards towards the beginning of Cancer, it acquireth here a 

-£quatey A moderate diſtance ; when it returneth trom the Vertices towards thoſe Ver- 
and the 8th tices, it ſhall not make Autumn after that firſt Summer, but another Spring, 
cegree of 14- ſeeing that it made the firſt before it began the firſt Summer ; where it 

obtaineth a mean diſtance betweea the firſt of Capricorn, and the firſt of eh 
of 
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For Example, let us take a place which is four degrees from the Equator ; 
becauſe theretore alfo the Sun in the tenth degree of Aries declineth, and is 
diſtant from the /Equator four degrees ; therefore he being in the tenth of A- 
ries, ſhall cauſe the beginning of Sammey in that place, Moreover, the grea- 
reſt 4:ſtance,which this place can have in the Meridres is 27 degrees, zominutes, 
viz.in the firſt degree of Capricorn, where his declination from the Aquator is 
30 MINAIeS, 23 degrees,to which let the Northern diſtance of the place trom the 
AEquator 4 degrees be mr-np therefore ſceing his meancſt diſtance is o degrees, 
ter o degrees be his middle diſtance 13 degrees,q5 minutes, Wherefore when 
the Sun ſhall be in the pornts of the Echprick, which are diſtant from the 
place taken, or the Parallel of the place, 13 degrees, 45 minutes. Then the 
$un ſhall make either Spring or Autumn in that place ; the Spring, if the Sun 
be moved from thoſe points towards the Vertex of the place ; but Autumm if 
the Sun tend from that point to a remote diſtance. Now the points of the EF. 
cliptick, which are diftant from the 3 ny aſſumed 13 degrees, 45 minutes, are 
found to be four, to wit, the 25th degree of Libra, the 3d degree of Gemini , 
the 27th of Cancer, and the 5th of F:ſces , which is proved from the dectina- 
tionot theſe points. Becauſe that therefore the Sun coming to the fifth degree 
of Piſces from the firſt of Capricorn, acquireth here a middle diſtance Ts 
the Vertex of the place aſſumed, and tenderth towards the place he ſhall then 
make, (vi&z.he being in the fifth degree of Piſces) the beginning of the Spring 
in that place ; whicn opring ſhall continue until the Sux doth come to the 
tenth of Aries, where he ſhall become Vertical to the place, and that ſhall 
be in the beginning of the Summer, when the Sun by his motion hath de- 
parted from tie place, to the third of Gemini. Again, he ſhall have a mode- 
rate diſtance from the Vertex of the place in the Meridies, viz.-13 degyres, 45 
minutes, and then ſhall that S@&mmey have an end, and the Sjyring begin ; not 
the Autumn, becauſe that the Sun doth not tend to the greateſt diſtance from 
the Vertex, from the third of Gemini, but returneth to the leaft, viz. whilſt 
he moveth through Cancer and Leo , he cometh to the twentieth of Vzrgo : 
For then again he becometh Vertical to the place aſſumed, and makes the be- 
ginning of a new Summer , which continueth until the Sur cometh to the 
tive and twentieth of Z:6ra: For then again he obtaineth a middle diſtance, 
and tendeth to the point of the greateſt diſtance (T2. the firſt of Capricorn 
therefore then he ſhall make the beginning of Autumn : and in the firlt of Ca- 
pricorn the beginning of Winter. So then we have ſhewed how ſuch a place 
which lieth between the /Xquator and the eighth degree of Northern Lati- 
iude in the Torrid Zone may have two Summers, two Springs, one Autumn, 
and one Winter, which by the ſame Mode may be ſhewn concerning the 
oo lying berween eight degrees of Latituae from the other ſide of the 
quatoy. 

Bur in places ſcituate eight degrees beyond towards the Tropicks , this 
holdeth nor, becauſe thoſe points of the firſt degree of Cancer, or the firſt 
of Capricorn, have not a middle diſtance from them , but lefſer than a 
middle : For the greateſt diſtance of the Sur from the place of the ninth 
degree of Latitude ( that is poſſible ) is 32 degrees, 30 minutes. Theretore 
the middle is 16 degrees, 45 minutes; and therefore if the place. be in the 
ninth degree of Northern Latitade, the Sun being in the firſt of Cancer, 
ſhall have a leſs diſtance from it than the middle diſtance is; for that is 
only 14 degrees, 3o minutes , but this is 16 degrees: Therefore in that 
ry the Summer , Which beginneth with the firtt acceſs of the Sur to the 
/ertex ( in the four and twentieth of Aries, the fifteenth of Apri/) is not 
hniſhed before the Troprick of Caney , but ſhall be continued in the whole 
courſe of the Sun through Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo , and 
Libra, in the four and twentieth degree of which, 7s. about the tifreenth 
ot Oobey, it endeth. 4 
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But here ſeem to ariſe two new difficulties : 

:. That theſe Months muſt not be aſcribed ro Summer , becauſe the Sus 
doth not recede by a dire& courſe from the Vertex, but firſt he acceedeth to 
another diſtance again and again , whilſt he receedeth from the Vertex of 
the place to the Tropick of Gancey : but the Summer muſt be defined only 
by-the time of his receſs or departing back. But I anſwer to this, that the 
Summer ought to be defined by a departure, but not by a departure to eve 
diſtance, but by a receſs to a moderate or middle diſtance, Neither by this is 
@mixt acceſs exchuded from a receſs, ſothat the receſs be not greater than a 
middle diſtance. 

2. For the places lying between the Axquator and the eighth degree of La- 
titude , ſeeing that before the firſt degree of Cancer (or if the Latitude be 
Southernly, before the firſt of Capricorn) the Sun acquireth a moderate di- 
ſtance from thoſe places where we ſaid the end of the firit Summer is, it appear- 
eth not that we ſhould place the entrance of the Spring, becauſe the Sw 15 not 
diretly moved from taat point again towards the place, but firſt it more de- 

arts, Viz- from the firſt of Cancer, and from thence it returneth to the place, 
But we muſt know that the departure is ſo ſmall , that we ought little to regard 
the fame, becauſe it ſcarce maketh one or another degree, and that time of a 
greater receſs cannot be aſcribed to another ſeaſon, except we will feign ſome 
new fifth and fixth Seaſon, 

Alſo it may otherwiſe ſeem concerning theſe places to fome one, v2. that 
an intermedial Sprang ſhould not be placed between two Summers , but one 
continued Summer;and that time of an intermedial Spring ſhould be attributed 
to this Summer , making no account of it, that the Suz is removed to a 
middle diſtance from the place, ſeeing that he remaineth ſo near the place, and 
ſo little receedeth havens his middle diſtance, that he can, hardly diminiſh the 
heat of the Air, but by reaſon of his continuity rather augment at that time, 
I ſhall conteſt with none about this ; but I think it more advantageous to inſiſt 
on the explained Method ; but here is overmuch concerning this Subject, 


Propoſition IV. 


A place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find out the daies of the year, 
in whichthe Summer, Autumn, Spring, and the Winter, begin and end 
in that place. 


The finding T. If the place be ſcituited inthe A£quator, we have ſhewed in the preceed- 
curof the ing Theorem of the Propoſition, in what degrees theſe Seaſons of the year 
Yer in which Þegin and end, which are there double, | 
the Seaſons 2. If the place be without the A&quator, and removed from it beyond the 
bob and end eighth degree of Latitude or Diſtance, let it be brought tothe Meridtan, and 
Torrid Zone, let the imminent point of the Meridian be noted with Chalk; then let the 
| Globe be turned round until ſome point 'of the Ecliptich, ſeated between the 
firſt degree of Aries and the firſt of Cancer , come to the ſame point of the 
Meridian (if the place given be in the Northern Torrid Zone ; but if in the 
Southern Torrid Z one,then the point ought to paſs between the firſt degree of 
Libra and the firſt of Capricorn) this ſhall be the point, which when the Jus 
entereth, he makesthe beginning of the Summer in the propoſed place, Then 
Jet the intercepted degrees between the noted point of the Merid:an, and the 
Tropick of Capricorn (of Cancer if the place given be South) be cut into two 
equal parts, and let the middle point in the Meridian be noted, and let the 
Globe be moved until the point of the Ecliptich, ſeated between the firſt de- 
gree of = egy and the firſt of Aries (between the firſt degree of Cancer 
and the firlt of L:6-a,if the place be Southern)paſs through the laſt noted point 
of the Meridian. Again, let it be moved win. another point between the firlt 


degree of Capricorn and the firſt of Libra ( the firſt of Cancer , and the fiſt 


ot 
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of Aries, if the place be Southern) paſs through the ſame point of the Me- 
ridian : the firſt poznt will note the day for the eqtrance ot the Spring, the 
latter for the beginning of Autumn. But the beginning of Winter is in the firſt 
of Capricorn "if the place given be Northern, bur in the firſt of Cancey if Sou- 
thernly. 

They may alſo be reſolved by Maps , but moſt accurately from the T.bles 
of Declination, viz, with the Latitude of the place enter the Table of the 
Solary Declination, in which ſeek that Latitude , to which you ſee the four 
days of the year appoſed : from thoſe take that which is between the 21 of 
March and the 2 1 of June, if the place given, or the Latitude of it given be + 
Northern ; but if it be Southern, take thar day which happeneth between the 
21 of September and the 21 of December, *this day ſhall be the beginning of 
the Summer. | 

Then take away half of the- given Latitude of the plain from 11 de- 
grees, 45 minutes, and ſeek the remaining Number in the Ta4/e of the 
Declination , you ſhall ſee again oppoſite four-days of the year, in twoof 
which the uz ſhall obtain a middle diſtance from the place given; if 
therefore the place given be North, take two of thoſe four days, where- 
of one happenerth berween the 21 of December and the 2x of March, 

this ſhall be -the entrance of the Spring) the other between the 21 of - 

ember and the 2« of December, this ſhall be the entrance of Autumn : 
But if the place given be Jo#rh, from thoſe four days you muſt take the 
day between the 21 of June and the 21 of September for the entrance of 
the Spring ; and for the beginning of Autumn that which happeneth be- 
tween the 21 of March and the 21 of June, The beginning of Wintty ſhall 
be the 21 of June , if the place be South; but if North, the 21 of Decem- 
ber. | 

3. If the place given be between the Equator and the eighth degree 
of Latitude , 'it ſhall have two Summers and two Spring ſrojor , belides 
Autumn and Winter , except peradventure we will caſt away that ſecond 
Hring Which is- intermedial between the two Summers, as we ſaid inthe 
end of the preceeding Propoſition, and. attribute a continual Summer to 
tuat time; which if you do, we muſt at no otherwiſe with the given 
place than in the former Mode. If we will attribute two Summers and 
two Springs to it, as the definitions of Summer and prin accurately ob- 
ſerved do require, we ſhall firſt at by the firſt Moe, as in the former 
Theorems , viz, we ſhall find the entrance of Summer and Winter , and 
except the four days of moderate diſtance found in the Tab/e+ of thoſe. 
four, thoſe two which we adviſed to take in the former Mode, for the 
entrance of the: Spring and Autumn , here again we ſhall take on the ſame * 
conditions ; but of the other twodays, that only which is proximate to the .. 
day of the Summev ſhall be taken. | X 

For this will ſhew the end of the Summer , and the beginning of the 
ſecond+ Spring ; but for the «day of the ſecond Summer, another 'day of the 
three remaining ſhall be taken in that Area, from which the” beginning 
of the firſt Summer was taken, vis. that which is diſtant by an equal 
number of days from the 21 of June, and (the 21 of Capricorn it the 
place be South ) the firſt day of the Summer : So the days thall be- found 
in which the Summer , the Spring, Autumn, and the Winter do begia and 
end in the places of the Torrid Zone. © nk BL 
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Propoſition V. | 


In the places inthe temperate and frigid Zones , the four» ſeaſons of the 
fowl — _ or conſiſt of an equal number of days : 3,9 the 
places of the Torrid Zone they are wr : Neither are only the times 
of the bu; unequal, but alſo the time of the ſeaſon in the di. 
vers places of the Zones # unequal. 


The feafors f 1. For the places of the temperate and frigid Zones, what I have ſaid is 
the year in the eaſily demonſtrated : For ſeeing that the Sun in every time of. thoſe four quar- 
aces in the ers of the Year runs through three Signs, therefore the times of the Spring, 
and Frigia Summer, Autumn, and the Winter ſhall be equal, or of equal'days , except 
Zone are © ſome days, Vi. five in which the Summer, and four in which the Sprin of 
w_ the Northern places exceed the Autumn and the Winter : but in the <4 Tha 
places it is otherwiſe ; for Autumn and Winter exceed the Springand Summer, 
which as we have ſhewed before, proceedeth from the: excentricity of the 

Sun. 

- 2, In places lying under the &quator, there are two Summers ( as alſo 0 
ther Seaſons) but both ſhort, as alſo both the Springs, viz. each Summer and 
each Spring hath only 32 days, which is 64 days ; but the Autwmns and Win 
ters are longer, vis. 55 days, which is 310 days, 

33 In the places of the Torrid Zone, by how much the leſs they are remote 
from the A£quator, by ſo much the more they, have the longer Summer,the leſs 
Winter, and more or leſs moderate Autumn and Spring : for in places-not-re- 
mote above 10 degrees from the Xquator the Summer continueth fix Months, 
Now the greatneſs of the Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring, is known by 
the rornering Propoſition, 

What hath hitherto been ſaid, - is only to be underſtood concerning the Cele 
ſtial Seaſons, that is, thoſe which depend on a Celeftial Cauſe, or trom the ac- 
ceſs or receſs of the Sun: for from this alone cometh not /ight, heat, and cold, 
as we have ſaidin ſome places before; therefore we'ſhall conſider the other cau- 
ſes in the following Propoſitions. | 


Propoſition VI. 


hes In places of the Torrid Zone, as the Sun by day is very near the Vertex, {o 
« te 1 £ the cenr ay oy night he is beneath the Horizon , and very much +. 


laces of the ved from the Vertex of thoſe places, ſo that thoſe places by night Lye al- 
Torrid, Fri ha Fae midde pode the Earth, neither - the Air y- any 
perareZones, wayes be warmed by the Suns rayes by frequent refleftion. 


. In places of the Frigzd Zone, as the Sun by day is not very nigh the Ver- 
zex, j night he dath not profoundly remain beneath the. Hori zon ; but 
for the greateſt part of the iy doth ſo. turn round beneath the Hori- 

. on, thats many. rayes from him by veflettion' do. penetrate into tht 

Lu Ls | be .* 6 10.y 7: (1 


| In places of the Temperate Z one, as the Sun by d comerb.to the Vertes 
of thoſe places by a moderate Vicinity, ſo by night by an eaſie diſtance bt 


os depreſſed beneath the Horizon, ſo that ſome rayes at leaſt are in the 
Yr, ' 


To ſhew this by the Globe, firſt let the Pole be elevated for ſome place ſci- 
taaeed in the Torrid Zone, or rather let the Pole be placed in the Horizow it 
ſelf, that the places of the Aiquator ey bein the Vertex of the Horizon, of 
that the wooden Horizon may become the Horizon of the places of the Xiqua- 
for ; then conſider the depreſſion of the Parallels , which the Sur deſcribeth 


'by 
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by his circumrotation, beneath the Horizon, and the truth of the member of 
this Propoſition will appear, 

Then letabe Pole be elevated for the places of the Frigid Zone, or let the 
Poles be placedin the Vertex of the Horizon, and the Parallels of the Sun 
beneath the Hor: zon from the firſt degree of L:6y2to the firſt of Artes, being 
conſidered, it will again be manifeſt that they are very little depreſſed below 
the Horizon, And fo we have ſhewed the ſecond member or part of this Pro- 

jon. 
Pty, let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of any place ſituated in 
the Temperate Zone, and the depreſſion of the Parallels beneath the Horizon 
again being conſidered, the third part of this Propoſition will be proved. 


Propoſition VII. 


| A place being given in the Globe, and the dayof the year, to find the Lon- 
gitude of the Crepufenlum or Twilight in the place given at the day g1- 


Ven, 


That time is termed the Longitade of the Twilight , in which either before 
y riſing of the Sun, or after his ſetting , ſome /;ghr is diſcovered in the 
70 
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For the finding out of the quantity of this :;7me, we muſt ſuppoſe that which ,.,. ,.. 5.1. 
is obſerved by Ai?ronomeys (as we have ſaid in the nineteerith Chapter) that ing the Longi- 
the morning —_— beginneth'for the moſt part, if the Air be ſerene, the Sun wde of the 


Twilight by 


drawing nigh to the eighteenth degree of depreſſion beneath the Horizon, and 4. Globe, of 
the evening endeth when the Su» hath come to that degree of depreſſion. = Lb 


Let therefore the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given, and * 
let the place of the Sun in the Cay a being found from the day of the year, 


be ſought in the E#f:ptick of the Globe, and let his oppoſite pornt be nated; 
then let the Quadvant be applicd to the Vertex, and the pornt -noted be found 
to the Horizon ; the Index to the twelfth hour of the Cyc/e ; then let the Globe 
be turned round until the noted point be elevatcd 18 degrees above the Hori- 
208 ,, which is known by the help of the Quadrant ; for ſo ſhall the place of 
the Sun be depreſſed ſo many degrees beneath the Horizon ; and the Index in 
the Cycle ſhall ſhew how many hours, or parts of an hour, the. ſerenity of the 
Air being laid down, the twilight continueth rhat day in the place given. It 
is convenient by three examples to learn the uſe of this Problem , chooſing 2 
place for one of the Torrid Zone,another of the Temperate, and a third of rhe 
Frigid Zone. 


Propoſition VIII. 


In places of the Torrid Zone the twilights are ſmall, very long in thoſe of 
the Frigid, and moderate in thoſe of the Temperate Lone, 


For in places of the FEquator, and thoſe near, the Grepuſcul/am, according to gf the aife. 
the Hypotheſes laid down in the former Propoſition, is of about one hour, which rence of the 
yet experience teſtifieth*is only half an houf, or little more, becauſe the more J=ilehs in 


tothe 18 degree of depreſſion; both alſo becauſe the Hypotheſis of the 18 de- 
gree is tobe taken concerning very ſmall /ight, with which the twilight begin- 
meth, 'ſuch as yer is not accounted by the Vulgar for a twilight. 

Inthe Frigz# Zone the twilights continue for many days when the Sun re- 
maineth beneath their Horizon. 

In the Temperate Zone it eontinueth 3, 4, 5 and 6 hours, and in ſome places 
allnight.; andin the days of the Swmmer, according as the places are more or 
leſs nigh the Frig:d Zone. All theſe are proved by the Mode propoſed in the 
pr nt Propoſition, | 


Pro» 


thick and | edt is.not ſo high there, as is required to make the tw:l:ght = ow 
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A place being given in the Temperate or Frigid Zone , and another in th, 
ry Zone, and moreover the day 'of the year ”y zven, to £*d ont 
the hour of the place of the Torrid Zone , in which hour the Sun may 
have the Altitude above the Horizon of that place ( / fl ſtrike that 
place with his rayes equally elevated) as __ as it hath in the place 
of the Temperate Z, one in the Meridies it ſelf. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place of the Temperate or 
Frigid Zone, and let the place of the Sun found from the day giveri be brought 
to the Meridian, and the Altitude of it reckoned , for this is the Altitude of 
the rayes heating that place, andilluſtrating/it in the Meridies. | 
Then let the Pole be elevated for the Latziude of the place given in the Toy. 
rid Zone; let the Quadrant be applicd to the Vertex, and let the degree of Al. 
fitude before found out be noted in it; let the place of the Sun be brought to the 
Meridian, the Index to the twelfth hour of the Cyc/e, then let both the Globe 
and the Quadrant be moved till the place of the S## agree with the noted ge. 
ree of the Quadrant : for ſo the Sun ſhall have the ſame Altitude above the 
The laws of this place, as it is in the Meyzdes of the former. The Index will 
ſhew.the hour demanded in the Cyc/e ; therefore this hour, and the rayes of the 
$ux illuſtrating and beating of the place and Ar of the Torrid Zone, are as & 
qually elevated over the Horizon of it, as the rayesin the Meridies of the for- 
mer place; it thence followeth, that the ſame heat will be in the; Torrid Zone 
' at the hour found out, as inthe place of the Temperate Zone in the Merger, 
o_ hinder» except other cauſes intercede, v3. firſt, that the Sun in the foregoing days 
£ hath introduced ſome one or other calid Conſtitution to the place, and the Ay of 
the Torrid Zone; and not ſuch, and ſo great in the places of the Temperate 
or ws, 5x Zone. Then ſecondly , that the Sus ſtraitly aſcending towards the 
Meridian above the Horizon of the places of the Torrid Zone, ſendeth forth 
all his 7ayes to the place, as in one p/azn, and to one p/aga, and therefore cau 
feth greater heat than in the Temperate or a, ad Zone, where the- Sun mo- 
veth obliquely from the Horizon to the Mer:idzan , and ſends forth his rayes 
from one and another p/aga : therefore the rayes are not contracted into a place 
fo narrow, nor do they continually heat, 
For example , let us ſeek in what hour of the day in places being under the 
very quator, on the day of the Aiquinof7ials, the, San will have that 
Altitude as he hath at Amſtelodame on the Meridtes of rhe ſame day. 


Propolition X. 


How the cauſes -4 light, heat, and of the ſeaſons, which we have reckoned 
r 


up inthe firft Propoſition of this Chapter, have themſelves in the Torrid 
Zone, and how to ſhew them, | 


feafons, , Firſt, every day of the year aſcendeth direQly above the Horizon of thoſe 

and Places (eſpecially of the Aquator) towards the Meridian and the Vertex of 

1 3 them ; and therefore about the nigth hour of Forenoon , he beginneth to eja- 
and how they CYIate to thoſe places rayes about 40 degrees declining from the perpendicular 
are ſhewed. Y'ayes , Which reQtitude of the rayes, or perpendicular of the rayes, augment- 
eth towards the Meridies, and again kecreala , continueth tothe ſourth hour 

after the Meridzes or Noonſtead , where the Sun departing towards the Occi- 

dental Horizon, beginneth to ſend forth his yayes more obliquely to thoſe pla- 

ces; therefore the greateſt heat in thoſe places ought to be from about the 

ninth hour before Noon, even to the third or fourth after Noon, if that 

this cauſe be only regarded: but yet becauſe the Sun now departs from the 

Vertex of thoſe places, and ſometimes approacheth nearer, therefore 
the 
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the Winter of every one of thoſe places ſhall be,- when the $4, gocth from the 
points of the Ecliptich much remote from thoſe places ;, thax 1s, from the firit 
degree of Cancer er. Capricorn , towards the poznts having a midgle diſtance 
from the place allumed ; the Spring when he. goeth from a foixt of mo- 
derate diſtance towards the very Vertex of the Pole, or. to. the point of 
the Ecliptick, which is Vertical to the place, or to the Parallel of the 
place : the Summer , where the Sun goeth from this other point of middle di- 
j{ance £0 & point of greatelt diſtance, that is the firſt degree. of Capricorn or 
Cancer. 

2. la the places of the A:quator it felt, the Sun no day of the year re- 
maineth above the Flor: zox more or leſs hours than twelve , and ſo many be- 
neath.the Horiz0#, In other places ob the Torr:4 Zone one hour, or an hour 
and an half at the moſt (v:z.in the extream places of this Zone about the Tro- 
picks of Cancer and Capricorn) when the ay is at the longeſt, the Suz remain- 
eth above the Horizon twelve hours, and in the ſhorteſt day about eleven hours, 
and in the intermedial days that time of the ſtay of the Sum above and beneath 
the Hor: Zon doth not much differ from twelve hours, And therefore this is the 
cauſethat the nights are not without co/4, and the heat of the day continueth 
not long about the eveningtzige. 

3. In the n:ght time the Sun is profoundly degreſied beneath the Horizon , 
for that he illuttrateth the A;y with none of his rayes , nay not reflex. This 
is the cauſe that moſt dark nights are there, and the cold of the n:ght is aug- 
mented, the Ar is condenſed, and contracteth it ſelf, and being cold, it de- 
ſcends towards the eartb by its own ponderofity. Moreover, in a very ſhort 
time (about the ſpace of half an hour) before the rifing of the 8a», and after 
his ſetting , thoſe places have the /zght and heat of the Twilight. | 

4 The Moon almoſt after the ſame manner as the Sun aſcends diretly from 
the Horizon towards the Merzd+an of thoſe places, yet a little more oblique- 
ly, becauſe it departeth from the Ecliptich, and therefore towards the Torrid 
Zone about five degrees ; and it remaineth after the ſame manner as the Sun a 
little above twelve hours above the Horizon ; and is depreiled beneath it almoſt 
ſo many hours, and that profoundly, as we have ſpoken of the Sun. There- 
fore with her dire& rayes, or thoſe near to the perpendicular, ſhe will augment 
the warmneſs of the night , eſpecially whe ſhe is /ert:zcal to any place , and 
diminiſh it by her —_ : but by reaſon of her ſhort ſtay above the Hor: Zorn, 
the effect of it is little diſcerned in any place, except when it is Vertical to 
It, 

5: All the Stars ariſe, and ſer in places nigh the ZZquater (but thoſe Stars 
which are near the Pole in places more remore from the /Zquator do not a- 
riſe, and thoſe are but very few) and therefore they can cauſe little heat and 
light ; and that alſo inſentible in the Azr. 

6, In many places of the Torysd Zone, as in India and its Iſes, in the 
Tongue of Africa, and iri Mexico the earth is Sulphureous , which ſendeth 
forth more calid vapoxrys, whence it communicateth a certain heat tothe Ay, 
and a peculiar property; In ſome places it is ſandy, as in the North part 
of Africa, lying in the Torrid Zone, in part of Ly6:a, and the Lang of the 
Negroes, in many places of Arabia, in Peru, and in the places between 
Peru and Brazilia : whence in theſe places a very great beat is raiſed by 
the Sun; becauſe the particles of the Sand do very long retain the heat re- 
oom—_ trom the Swi, and ſoon communicate the ſame to the vicice 

Is. 

In other places the Rivers are many , and in thoſe Sandy ones few ; there 
are many in Abyſſine, in Guiney, Congo, India, and in Brazilia; hence hu- 
mid vapours are raiſed, which do very much blunt the force of the Suns raves, 
and render his heat more tolerable; 
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7. The moſt places of the 4 Zone have the Sea adjacerit ; as India and 
its Iſles, the Tongue of Africs, Guiney, Brazilia, Peru, Mexico; ſome pla. 
ces of the Torrid Zone are Mediterranean, as the more inward Africa, the 
Regions between Peru and Brazilia; whence it cometh to paſs, that in thoſe 
places the heat and drought is greater : andin ſome , or moſt of them, the 
Atr is more moiſt, and leſs fervent then can be cauſed by the Sun, except other 
cauſes happen. : 

8. Moſt of the Regions of the Torrid Zone, ſecing that they are almoſt en. 
compaſſed by the Sea, have in the middle places more or leſſer ridges of ex. 
ceeding high Mountains , as India and its Iſles, the Tongue of Africa and Pe. 
ru. Theſe rows of Mountains do very much vary the /2ght, heat, and rayes 
of thoſe places ? ſomewhere they hinder the Or:ental yayes of the Sun, other. 
where the Occidental. Moreover, the humid vapours condenſed in the Ajy 
are moved to the Vertices of theſe Mountains , as we have ſhewed in the 
twentieth Chapter, whence r4ins and clouds proceed , by which the heat and 
tight of the Sun is very much obſtructed, and the Celeſtzal cauſe of the Seaſons 
is diſturbed. There are few of the places of the Torrid Z one which watit thoſe 
ridges, as the inward Africa, Mexico, and the like. 6 

9, The effets of the Winds in the Torrid Zone are various and notable; 
for a general wind blowing from the fide Plagas of the Eaſt , or from the 
Eaft continually towards the Weſt , refrigerateth the Maritim places which 
regard the Eaft, as Braz:lia, the Or:emtal Coaſt of Africa; but not ſo to 
thoſe towards the Weſt ; as Gurney, Congo, Angola, and the Coafts of Pery; 
Some winds are appropriated, as the South in Pers ; which winds diſpel 
vapours towards the Plaga in which they blow, Some are fixed winds, of 
which we have largely treated in the one and twentieth Chapter. Now theſe 
winds do very much diſturb the Celeſtial cauſe of the Seaſons, for they are al- 
moſt as equally conſtant, and obſerve order, as the motions of the Heaven:it 
ſelf. They bring down the Air, compel the vaponrs towards the tops of the 
Mountains, and by other Modes alter the Seaſons, Ten Anniverſary rains 
are in many places of the Torrid Zone, and take away the Celeſtial cauſe, ſee- 
ing that they are as equally conſtant as the motion of the Sz it ſelf. For thoſe 
err, who ſuppoſe that this our Sub/unary Orb obſerveth all with inconſtagcy, 
and without order, and that the Celef7ial only have a conſtant motion, 

Seeing that the cauſes hitherto ſpoken of are ſo various, ro be able to cauſe 
the hear, and the properties of the Seaſons ; and in one place ſome are from 
other cauſes; in another, others are of force, or concur in divers Seaſons of 
the year, or mutually impede one another ; hence we diſcover, why the cauſe 
and condition of the Seaſors of the Torrid Zone is ſo various, 


Propoſition XI, 


Hot the Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter (Terreſtrial) do behave 
themſelves, and in what Months of the yeay they commence in the divers 
places of the Torrid Zone. 


We have ſaid before, and eſpecially in the ſecond Propoſition, that the Sea- 
ons in many places of the Torr:4 Zone are contrary to the motion of the Sun, 
Viz. that it is Summer there when the Sun is moſt diſtant, and Winter when 


. he is neareſt, yea wertzcal to the Vertex. Therefore we have diſtinguiſhed the 


as bony into CeleiF;al and Terreſtrial; We have ſhewed heretofore, and that 
in the third and fourth Propoſit:on , how any place being given in that Torrid 
Zone, the Months of the year are to be found, in which the place ought to 
have Summer, Spring, Autumn, and Winter, if we have regard to the 
acceſs and receſs of the Sun; that is, we have taught to deſign the times 
of the Celeſtial Seaſons, But ſeeing that in many places of this Zone the fore- 
mentioned Seaſons do not happen in thoſe Months, but in others. and 
that in divers places in a "ferent time; therefore the times of the 
| Terreſtrial 


v 
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Terreſtrial fexſons muſt be taken, not from the Heaven, or '& certain method, 
but fromthe experience- made in 'thoſe places, and--as: much as poſſible, 
che \cauſe of cyeryrone of them, © why they repugn the Celeſtial rauſez miſt 
be explicated ; viz, from .thoſe/10icauſes, Which we have lai down in 
the hrit» Propoſution- ': this therefore 'ought firſt to be: known,  thar the 
Winter in the Torrz&4 Zone doth rage with eoldand froſt , -but ratherwith 
raines', *and is to be defined by a letler heat 'then- that in the time 'of the 
Summer. Farther'in many places of the Torrid Zone; | rhey reckon: not 
four, but two" ſcaſdns of the year viz. Summer and Winter, arid rhefe are 
not diſtinguiſhed- by heat-and cold 5 buy, chiefly by fictity: and humidity; 
for in the Winter-they have 'often greater heat rhani'in their Semmer , 
with a ſhortneſs 'of- reſpiration, becauſe rhe rain and the Clowds preſs 
the Cali4 Arr downwards. But the Spring” and Autumn are not to 
be found by ſo manifeſt ſigns, or differences. 

We ſoall begin owr Narration from that part of Africa, which lyeth un- 
der the Tornd Tone, and proceeding towards the Eaft, with Brazilia, 
we ſball finiſh the <vhole: Torrid Zone, ſeated in the Weſt meaſured by 


1 | | | 
The Regions of the Occidental ſhore of Africa from the Tropick of Can- 
cer to Cape werd,-(that is diſtant '14 degrees from the or towards 
the North) are all abounding both with Corn, and variety of” Freit ; there 
are; alſo heards of Cattell , and flocks of Sheep in great” abundance = - Fhe 
Inhabitants are of a great ſtrengthry; chethear of the Air'a little-exceedeth 
Mcchocrity , ' ſo that the. Inhabitants go 'naked?; "except the! Noble ty! and 
thoſe:that are rich , whoſe clothing 1s a Eiznex Cloth. uThercauſe of, this 
fertility»and temperate Air contrary'to the cuſtom of the 'Torrid Zone, 'is, 
Firſt; many Rivers, - of which-the chief are \Senegs; and Gambea z betore they 
diſcharge themſelves into the neighbouring Seazthey watertlivſe Regrons,and 
render the - Air» more :humid agd 'trigid. | Secondly, the vicinity of the-Sea, 
which affordeth humidvapours, and {jomewhaticold Winds; , How the: Sez- 
Joh of the-year have themſelves in this place, and what months of the year 
Summer and Winter happen , and are vigorous,” I have not found! noted-by 
Writers, \whichiszo beimputed to their negligence; and. floth. | Yer>in one 
kineraryjl have read, that in oneof the Iſ{ands whichlye not far from'the Pro- 
mataryot Cape verd (by name Siline or the Heſperides ) none of them, [ 
fax,,called St. /zncents ( thet Latitude is 16 degrees) the rwat ery months, 
thatis Winter, are” Auguſt, September, November, December, January, e- 
ven tou/Tbruary;: This timealmoſt agreeth with the Celefiiat cauſe, tor in the 
months of May, 'Jaue and Fuly; becauſe the Swn is verynear, orelſe'rwerti- 
caltathat place z\ therefore 1tmaketh the Celeffsat Summer, and hete thetTer- 
br agreeth-withir, for thien they have a ter heat, -anddry Air with- 
ains {athemonthsof: ,\ March and: Apnid, is their Spring be- 
beaauſe the Sar isamoved from!s rate diſtance toa'lefſqw;:: theretore rrhey 
are then withourzaifis - and trave 2 moderate heatc;” The months ot Ayguſ?, 
Septimber, and QFober; are to'beaſcribed to byreaſon of the raids 
although ic qughri begin later; becauſe the Suxin Avgaff, :hathinor: yer re- 
turned from his, leaſt diſtance to his mean, aſthy,: as: months November, 
Derember and Jawkary, are Winter; becauſe the Sun hath theg the greateſt 
diſtance. frork their #ertex, and then they: find; miore and r-contining 
rains; with ſorne:colt;; butthisis nor 'xoberabſerved every! year, though 
maſtiycars ::; Butt how the ſeaſons are'm the-Conrtrgentiof Ffritas nor related, 
exqeptthat concerning the, ſhore of TY if is cantrary\, as we ſhall 
nope. bayſoviu inf 54 337 fom O08 wt 5HurdN 191y 71; 
J* 2019's , 
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2. Now fucced che Regions of the Cooft of Africa which look toward, 
the Soath,, andextend themſelves from the Promontory of Verd, to 
the: gorates "et Jenny Get of Africa, that is from the Weſt to Egf. 
Theſe Regrons are t by one name Guiry, ugh others artribute 
this term only to one part; Now they lie in the Torrid Northern Zone ;, 
4- and more degrees trom the A/quator. In theſe Regiovs there isacon. 
rinuel heat of the Air without any intervening Cold, yet they attribute 
ſome months to the Swmwer , and ſome to the Winter. 1 think the 
fame muſt be underſtood of the tormer Weifern Coaſt; for in the Regions 
of the Shore called S;erra Leon, which is removed above y jrom 
the Aiquator towards the North, as alſo in many Tracts of Guiry, they 
aſcribe the months March, il, May, Tune be yy to Winter , clpe- 
cially the three firſt, by reaſon that on theſe there fall frequent 
and almoſt continual rains, hotor warm, I CEE Lightaings, 
and fo yteac Starms rage withaut violent Winds , that none can eaſily con- 
ceive them, who hath not had experience of them. How rage [ 
have already ſpoken, alſo in theſe months the Fields lie Barren , but when 
theſe Stormy months are expired , then they dig up the dry Earth (which 
hath D—_— the great Raine in the ſaid wet months ) and mix ſtamp. 
ed and bruiſed Coals (inſtead of manuring) and fo for the ſpace of 1odays 
ſuffer the Earth » and then they ſow their Seed, There is here 
fo great an heat of the Air , joyned with humidity by reaſon of the 

noon af 00 SU, which are taken, ſtink , if kept vadut 
fed a day. Theecrcfote in theſe places, the Winter ſhall be in 4 

/, May and June, when the Storms and Rains rage, The Spring in 
Fl , Auguft, and ; the Swnmer in Offeber, Nov L 
December ; and the in Janwary, February, and March, where 
the Rains and Storms do begin. 

Now all thefe times of the Scaſons in thoſe places are contrary to the 
Celeſtial cauſe, or motion of the Sw#, for in the moaths of May, Fur 
and July, great heat ought to be there, becauſe then the Sw is then thr- 
tical, or near the Vertex, which the heat or warmneſs of the Rain alfo 
reſtifycth : cantrariwiſe in the months of Offober, November, and Decew- 
ber, t ſhould be Winter , becauſe that the Su» being about che beginning 
and Tropich of Capricorn, is thoſt remote from the Vertex of thoſe place, 
Here therefore the time of the Terreftr+4a1 ſraſows do much differ from the 
Celefttal fexſons. The cauſe therefore of theſe Rains, Storms, and 
ders, at that time in thoſe places, when the Sur is ſo near, is 
be explicated. Bur it feems/to be , that the Jus in the day tim 


many /poers. from the Se4, and exhalations from 
Land of Gu:zy, which __ being —_—_— cool of the Neg 
cauſe the Rains ;. Aipdialy when no. continual wind bloweth in 
places, which may] the Yapowrs, But: for the moſt part here i 
calm , ſome Storms: excepted, And theſe months of Rain which 
rp to Winter are not cold but hot, becauſe no wind bloweth, 

is Versrca/; yea the heat is Saffecative,which is the cauſe, of ſhortnels 
of n to-che Inhabitants. # | 24 

| And althi the Fields be Barren of Grain in theſe Watery months, yet 
the Trces and $ arc n their Yerdwre all the year, and bear Fruit, 

, The Day is equal eo the Night almoſt t the whole year, 
the 88s. in the Zaff, rifing at Ox in the Morning,” and fers in the Wet 
at (i in the ing : but Eafterly os Weflerly San is ſeldom conſpi- 
cuous there, becauſe for the moſt part he ariſeth involved with Gouds 


for half an hour, and halfan hour before he ſetteth, he is again inveloped 
with Clouds. | | 
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Thar alſo deſeryeth conſideration, why in the Months of Faly and 
AueuFfF the ſame Rains and Storms rage not there, ſecing that the Ser 
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is C as equally nigh > Boop places as in the months of May and June. - 


Moreover why in the ds of the Heſperides , which are not ſo far rc« 
moved from Sierra, Leon, and Guiny, theVVinter falleth out in con- 
trary months. _ 

3, How the times of the ſeaſons are in the Interiour, or Mediterranc- 
as part of. Africa, which is included in the Arch of the Tropick of Car- 
cer, the Regions of the Occidemal Shore, and Guiny, or the Land of 
the Negros, concerning which I have found nothing as yet noted , 
but that all rhoſe places are almoſt Sterz/, except thoſe adjacent 
tothe River Niger : forthat River every year in the months of Jurc, 
July and Auguft, overfloweth, and communicateth much fertility to thoſe 
Lands ; and moreover formeth many Lakes, The other places confining on 
Lybia are infeſted with violent heat, being for the me## part Sandy. The 
Watery Months do not ſeem to bear ſway here aſter the ſame mode, as in Gu:« 


Tx Now follow the Regions of the: Coaft of the Torgue of Africa , 
which is ſtretched from the North towards the South,and regardeth the 
Weſt. The Regions 'are Manicongo, Angela, and the like, from the ſecond 
degree of Nothern Latitude, even to the Tropick, South of Capricorn,be- 
yond the — Now the Kingdom of Congo beginneth from. the ſecond 
ree of South Latitude: The Winter in theſe | x is like the cons 
ſtitution of the Vernal ſeaſon in the Territory of Rome in 1:aly ; the heat 
temperate, fs that they alter their Garments in no tirhe of the year. _. Nei- 
ther are the tops of the adjacent Mountains infeſted with cold. Here 
almoſt with our Spring, the Watery Winter beginneth and continueth 
April, May, Tune, July, Auguft and good part of Seprember. At that time the 
Summer beginneth, which poſſeſſeth the otherMonths,even to the 10 0of March; 
even in this Summer they have no rains, or at leaſt very little, and ſeldom have 
a contindal ſerenity. But in the Watery Months the Fun is ſcarce to 
be ſeen on any day, tual Clouds and rain fo obſtruting the Air, alſo 
ent Travados or Storms, It doth not rain whole days, but far the 
part two hours before, and two hours after noon, great dtops fall,” which 
are ſoon received by the droughty Earth, Therefore although the Inha- 
bitants- divide the year only into two parts, it may be diſtributed into four ; 
(our common people alſo do uſually divide the year into Summer and 
= becauſe the Spring is compriſed in the Summer, and the Autumn in 
the Winter, , | 
Theſe nM of the Terreſtr; 41. ſeaſons ih thiſe places almoſt agree with the 
Celeſtial courſe, for from the 25 of ch, April, May, June, Fuly, Auguſt, to 
the 25 of September,the Sun departs from tlioſe places to the Toopick of Cancer, 
where he is moſt remote from thear \, the 21 of Zune, and the reſt of the time 
he approacheth oguio to thern: ſo that on the 30 of September he becometh ver- 
tical to them, and goerh to a moderate diſtance towards the Trop:ic# of Capri- 
corn, and returneth from thence in the months of OZFober , November , 
December , January, and February; ſo that in March he again beeqm- 
eth vertical, therefore in thoſe Months they have a Summer by reaſon 
of the vicinity of the Sun, whoſe effeQs are not here hindred. by 4 Te- 
reſtrial cauſe. And. then again in the Months from the 1oth of March, 
to the 10th of September, they have Winter , becauſe the the Sun is more 
removed from them: "but the times of the Spring, Autumn , Summer , 
and Winter which we have affigned, do not fl] agres with the Celeſtial 
courſe , and I doubt whether the Summer and VVinter may be diſtingu- 
ſhed into the Spring and Autumn in thoſe places. | 
Therefore here a more eaſy cauſe may be rendred,why in thoſe Months from 
the 10 of March,to the 10 of September they ſhould have a quotidian Rain,and 
ſome kind of /Vinter,viz.becauſe the Sun departs fron their vertex towardsthe 
Place of the greateſt diſtance : but this _ is not only ſaffictent,” becauſe Ze 
2 : 0 
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not able of its ſelf to produce ſuch an effe, but another muſt be added ; The 
tops of the Mountains,” which lie not far from theſe Maritime places towards 

the eaſt, are diſcerned in thoſe watery Months to be continually covered with 

The Wind is . $now,and this is cauſed by reaſon of the fixed wind which in theſeMonths tlere 

Wind. 0 plowerh - therefore the Sun elevateth the Vapours very much from the Seg, 
And this fixed Wind forc:t!) them towards the tops of the Mountaing 
where they are condenſed, and then turn to Rain; and from the Rain 
which falleth from the Mountains ſpringeth the inundation of the Nzle, 
and other Rivers of Africa. 

Moreover we muſt know that in theſe watery Months the Rivers of Congo 
overflow the adjacent Fields, which cauſeth great Fertility in them , and ab 
ſo diſgorgeth great quantities of water into the. Jeg. 

5. In the Maritime Region Lowango, adjacent to Congo , there are alſo ob- 
ſerved to be Rainy Months, and, other Months of Summer that are ſerene; 
but that which is to be admired is that they are not the ſame with thoſe, in 
which we ſaid the Rain doth wax vigorous in the Months of Jazuary, Februa- 
ry, March,and April, when yet itis Summer and a ſerene Aire in January 
and February in Congo. Here therefore theTerreſtrial Seaſon is repugnant to the 
Celeſtial,becauſe that in January and February the Sur is not molt remote from 
thoſe places, and theretore they ſhould not have Rain, but rather S:ccrry, 
Without doubt the cauſe is either from another ſcituation of the Mountains, a+ 
nother fixed Wind, or the like, 

See the De- 6, The Iſland of St. Thomas, and Anobon are very abundant in Sugar, Grain, 

cription of St. Fynits, and Meats, and great plenty of Oranges, &c. 

Thema 7. How the Seaſons are in the other Regions of the Occidental Coafts of 4 
fritafrom  Lowango to the Tropick of Capricorn, I have not yet found to be 
obſerved by any one, " 

© $. Therefore that ſhore being left, and the Promontory of Good-hope bei 

Eb about,we return to the Tropick of Capricorn, where the Oriental Co 
the Promontory or Tongue of Africa is diſcovered, in which lyeth Zofala, 
Mozambique, GY loa,even tothe Eq ugtor, which are illuſtrated by ghe Or:- 
ental Sun. 1a theſe places the Winter is.in the Months of September, Novem- 
ber, December and Fanuary; in the reſt Sicegty and Summer, which time is 
contrary to that, ;in which in Congo we have. ſaid that they have the Rain in 
Winter, and yet theſe Regions lye from the Xquator, but the ridge of Moun- 
tains which doubly divide this Prominent Joggue of Africainto the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Land,queſtionleſs are the cauſe of this diverſity. The Land of theſe 
Regions are only of a moderate Fertility, in many places Sandy,  Bafren, 
and ſcorched with the chalure of the Sun; but the Rivers, the adjacent Sea, 

and general Eaſternly Wind much allay the heat. PEE | 

9... The other Regions of the Ox:encal CoalFs of Africa lying from the X- 
quatoy towards 'the North, at the mouth ef the Arabian G , andhenceto 
the Shore of the ſaid Gu/ph,cven to the Tropic of Cancer ;* theſe Regions I ſay 
what ſeaſons they have, and in what times of the year, I have not yet found ob- 
ſerved by any,but.that ſome write,that this trad is barren,ſandy,opprefled with 
ſuchia violent heat ; anddeſtitute of Rivers... | 

16, As to the ſeaſons in the Med:teranean part of Africa, which is the Re& 
gion of the Abyſſmes,which is cutalmoſt in the middle by the Xfqaator, ſo that 
it hath ſome Proyinces in the Southera Torrid Zone, and: very many. in the 
Northern Torrid Zone. | | 


11, Now wan”: Tabla. we enter the Regions of AſGalying under the Tor- 


rid Zone,where firit we meet with the Regions of Arabiaadjacent to the Red 

Sea,from Meccato Aden (12d - ok from the /Equatoy towards the North 
The Mer- Which regard the Wall; onthe Eaſt they have the Arabian Mountain*, Theſe 
cn a Regions are exceedingly infeſted with heat ia March and April, and more n 
affairs in he the. following-Months, whilſt the Sun approacheth to their Vercex and abour it, 
Night ſeaſon 16 remaineth May, Tune, Tuly,and Augs(;the chalure is ſo great, thatthe Inhabt- 
batioche Cants, eſpecially the better ſort, cauſe water, tobe poured on their. Bodies all 
day. the day long,or elctic in Veſſels of Water to.refreſh. them. ſuppoſe the caul 


& 
to 
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to be the deſet of watery Vapours, becauſe on the Oriental part the Region is 
Rocky, and hath but few Rivers ; now the Ori/extal wind, which is general, 
although it be not there perceived, repelleth the Vapours riſing trom tae Red 
S$-a: Likewiſe the abundance of Sand which retaineth the heat received in the 
night and communicaterh it to the Air. Theretore this time of the Summer 
and Winter agrees with the Celeſtial Courſe. 
12. The ſame is the cafe of all Arab:a, and its Eaſtern Coaſt. 
13, In Camboja in India, lying under the Troprck of Cancer, as alſo in the 
Regions of Malabar, or the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Indies which regard the Weſt, 
and extend themfelves from the North towards tie South to the eighth degree 
ot North Latitude ; 1I ſay theſe Regions the [/:ntey or rainy Seaſons potleſs 
the Months of Tune, July, Auguſt and September, but eſpecially trom the mid- 
dle of Flne to the middle of September. Neither in all theſe places doth it rain 
in an equal time, but more continually in the province of Goana and Cect na; 
and leſs in Camboja where it only ra.neth three Months, in the other eight 
months it ſeldome raineth in C4»:4072, but in Goain the Months of April and 
My it raineth, but leſs vettement, and beginning with Thunder and Storms; 
ſo that to Autumn here, may be aſcribed half the Month of March, alſo Apr, 
and May to the 15th of June, then irom the 151th of June, July and Augn/t to 
Winer, likewiſe from the 15th of September to December the ring; the 
other Months from the 15th of December to the 15th of March to Summer, for Tie inter is 
in theſe Months is great drought,becauſe that the Water of the former Rains is _ _ 
extracted by the Sun from the Earth. Yet the Inhabitants donot number tour _ ds :) 
Scaſons, but only two, Summer and Winter, or rather a dry,and a rainy Seaſon, bur from the 
Beſides theſe Raines,there are frequent Storms on the Coaſt, and alſo Thun- $25? 
ders in thoſe rainy Monthis 3 ſo that the Sea is ſuppoſed to be then ſhut up, and | 
many Rivers then overflow; the Sea is open again in the Month of September, 
and then Ships put forth to Sea from the Coaſt of Malabar into various parts of 
the world,Neither are there any violent rains in theſe places in theFields, except 
ſome Storms, by reaſon that it ceaſeth for many hours of the day, therefore it 
affordeth the- Inhabitants a time of Planting, and Sowing, which they do id 
theſe watery Months. The Air alſo is of a moderate heat at that time, be- 
cauſe the Sun is obſtruQted with Clouds, ſo that the remote Inhabitants expati- 
ate from tlie Shore to the Hills and Fields for recreation, where the inundation 
is not great, and iricredible fertility is acquired to the Earth by this Rain. But 
if theſe Raines fall not on the year, (as in Anno 1630.) which ſeldom happens; 
then all hope of Sowing.and conſequently Harveſt is taken away; thence com- 
eth Scarcity of Corn,. a hot Sultery Air, burning Feavours, Peſtilences, and 
Deaths of Thouſands af People, In the ſaid year 1630, and the year following ns 4c bh 
Mans Fleſh, was publickly fold in the Shambles in Camboja : Sometimes the 45j in 35 35. 
Shores do ſo rage, that the Houſes (which are but ſlightly built) fall by the 
inundation of the River, : 
They Sow in May, _ the beginning of June, and Reap ia November and 
December: it is otherwiſe in Guny. | ; 
This Summer, and this Winter 1s contrary to the Celeſtial Courſe or Motion 
of the Sun, for in the Months of Fly and Auguſt the Sun is vertical to thoſe 
places, or very near the Vertex, therefore they muſt have heat and drought ; 
this is the great felicity of thoſe places, for if theſe Rains fall not, and the 
Clouds obſcured not the Sun, that . great heat of the Sun, would render the 
ground Sandy, and Steril, as Ly6:a, and Arabia, where theſe Rains are not, 
the Sun beiog near the Vertex. Contrary yell 1a che Months of December, Fa- 
nuary and February, they ſhould have Winter, or lefler heat, becauſe that then 
the Sun is moſt remote from them ; and then they have Summer : Yet in the 
ngny the Air is cold enough : moreover a continual Wind from the 12h hour 
of t 


e day to the 12th hour of the night bloweth from the Sea, which is very 
acceptable, | | | 


14. Id 
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14. In the Coaſt of the Eaſt Indies which is called Choromandel, the fear 
ſons alſo differ from the Heavens; for in the Months of March, April, My 
and June, the Sun cauſeth vehement heat,and there is no rain, Now the Peg. 

le which for the moſt part are Saracens, divide the year into the hor, the mer, 
and the Cold ſeaſons ; the hot or Summer, as I have ſaid, 1s in the months of 
March, April, May, and June, but the intollerable heat is from the middle 
of My, to the middte of June, the Wind blowing from the North, unto 
which if you turn your face, you ſhall diſcover ſo great a heat of the Air , as 
if you drew nigh an Oven;for the Sun then in that Plaga, is in the Merid jeg; 
alſo the Wood and Stones contract a great heat, yet the Waters in tlic Wells 
is1ſo cold, that many drinking thereof for extream heat dye. 
The greateſt heat ot. the day is between Nine in the Forenoon,andThree in the 
Afternoon; in theſe intermedial hours they reſt from travelling:the other hours 
before Nine in the Morning, and Three in the Afternoon, the Air is at leaſt 
tolerably temperate, ſerene, and acceptable, the Heaven delightful, and tra. 
velling pleaſant. 

The VVet ſeaſon taketh up four months, July, Auguſt, September, and Oc- 
tober, 

The Cold ſeaſon, November,December, Fanuary,and February: 'in Decem- 
ber, and Fanuary the Cold is ſenſible enough, eſpecially in the night. 

Here are many things which deſerve our enquiry, for in the months of 
March, April, May and June. the Sun cometh to thoſe places of the Coaſt 
of Choromandel,and becometh Vertical to them therefore it is no wonder if 
they have great heat ; but why have my not the ſame heatin Fuly and Aw 
guft ſeeing he is equally as near them in theſe months , and by reaſon of the 
former heat it ſhould be more hot ? Moreover why do the ſeaſons of the Coaft 
of Choromandel differ ſrom the ſeaſons of the Coaft of Malabar, ſeeing 
that they both lie in the ſame Climate, and have the Sun Vertical on the 
ſame days, and on the ſame remote? And that which is more to be 
wondered at, there interceedeth between theſe two Regions, in ſome places 
70,in others only zo miles interval; ſo that you may come into a place of a ſe- 
rene and fervid Air, where the Winter predominateth, and that in the ſpace 
of one day. DD thus ſpeaketh of theſe places, Intlieſe Regions ſaith he 
* amongſt other admirable things, that above others exceedeth the reach of all 
* Philoſophers, that in the ſame Plaga of the Heavens, in the equal acceſs and 
*recefs of the Sun in the ſame months of the year, from the Sun rifing beyond 
* the Mountain of Gats, (which by a dire& excurſion to the Promontory of 
* Cori interſeQs the whole Region of Malabar )there is Summerand drought,and 
*from the Weſt on this fide Gatrs there are Rains and Winter; that in ſo near 
* a propinquity of places, in reſpec of the courſe of the ſeaſons, the ſame Peo- 
* ple almoſt ſeem Antipodes one to another. But not only in theſe, but alſo in o- 
thers we have ſhewed this diverſity to be found, and ſhall ſhew mere anon. 
The cauſe is the ſcituation of the Mountains , which determinate the Land of 
Choromandel from Malabar , proceeding from the North towards the South. - 
To this muſt be added divers Winds, for on the Coaft of Choromandel a general 
Eafteyn Wind is more diſcovered, (except in the $1 months of My and 
Juxe,) which driverh the yapours towardsthe tops of the Mowuntains,whence 
it raineth in the Land of Malabar. Theſe Mountarns tops are diſcovered to be 
continually covered with Clouds in the Pluvial moxghs , alſo more vehemeat 
Showrs in thoſe, where the rain is in Malabar: But when it raineth in the 
Region of Choromandel, then is there a ſerenity in the tops of the Mountains, 
as in the Landof Malabar (except the months July and Auguft,) for in theſe 
it raineth in both-Lands. 

15. Inthe Regions of the Gangick Sea, oppoſite to the Goaft of Chroroman- 
del, and in the Northern Torrid Zone, as $:an, Pers, the Cherſoneſus of Ma- 
Lacca, the Phrvial months,” in which the Rivers overflow, are September, 
Otober and November. But in the Land of Malacca it raineth evety week of 
the year twice, or thrice, except the menths of January, February and 
March, in which there is a continual drought, All theſe are contrary = _ 
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Celefttal coorſe, and their cauſes muſt be 
rhe ity of the Sea, and thelike : 


have great plemy, of Fruits. In 
' i Summer mneth 
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16, Leaving Aſia, the Pacifick Sea being Sayled over, we enter that part 
of America which lieth under the Torr: Zone, which is twofold, Sourh and 
North : the Soarh again is twofold, Pers and Brazlia; alth the parts 
of Pers be vicme, yet they have contrary Seafons in one the fe 
time; forthe Region of Perw is divided into three parts, the Shozy or Ma- 
ritim part, the afnens and the Plain part which lic in the ſame 
Climate. Tn the Momwramous ; they have a Plywnal Winter from the 
month of OZFober, to the end of March, when they ſhould have Summer by 
mr the S#n, They have Summer from the entrance of pris to 
Offober, in which months no Rains do fall ; but in the Winter-months there 
are continual Rains, Therefore the Terveffyial ſeaſons differ here from the 
Ceheftial, Tn Maritim Pers there is almoſt no Wint&y inthe whole year , 
but they account their Winter from the month of Aprit to OFober, (which a- 
_ with the Celeſtial cauſe, becaufe the Sin is then removed from them to 

Tropick of Cancer, and thence returneth ) by reaſon that in thoſe 
months it Rameth not, but almoſt every day the Clowds appear fo thick as 
if t woold immediately Rain, but there falleth only a certain kind of 
Dew, and that y in the months of June, 7aly and Augeft, : Yer 
this miſt is not unwhbotſom, but being condenſed into Dew, and falling, it irri- 

th the Valfies. It doth not Rain ut this timein the Aſoarturnons places 

is a ſerene ſeaſon. - This Maritims Pers is diſtinguiſhed into Vallies, and 
dandy places : Valties are abundantly fertile ; the Sandyplaces which are 
between every Valley are ſteril, alfo in the adjacent Ifards it never raineth,but 
a Dew only falleth. | 

In the Iſle of Gorgiw, which is removed three degrees from the 
towards the South , It rainerh for: Eight months almoſt continually, with (6 
great Thdniter and $Yoy955 not to be parallel'd. Tn May, Fave, Faly,und Augeſt, 
tis Smmer, and dry; contrary to Crleftia courſe In ſome this 
Torrid Zone it is very cold, for in the Province of aftoa, in the Valley £tri- 
/aza both in Sa11992% 2nd Mixer the ſeaſon is cold, ſo thar the fruit encrea- 
feth not. ' In the Reg/0n of Caſco, which lyeth almoſt in the middle betwen the 
ot of Capricors,and the or, hard Frofts and Szotys arc alſo found, 

rom whenee it is colledted, that Pers is parched with no viokent heat, bur 
rather enjoyerh a termperate Air" throughout the whole year ; excepting its 
Sandy places and Hills, but the Vallies arc moſt fertile and pleaſant, abounding 
with Trees and Fruits, Their Water they receive in the Winter from the Dew 
Which [ have faid falletN every day ; but in the Sammer from the Flouds which 
deſcend and ruſh from the Moxxntazns, becauſe in the Mountainows Region it is 
then Wister, and raineth. And from theſe Torrents the Tahabitants condu& 
the Water by certain conveyances into the Vallies ; yet ſome Vallies are con- 
tent only with the Dew, and yet produce abundance of Fruit. 

The cauſe of this diverfity between the ſeaſons of the Mowntainous and the 

ain Peru, and why it never rainethin the level Pers, is difficult ro declares 

r theſe Mountainous parts are ſoncarto the level Maritim Pers, that 
any one in the morning efcendin from theſe pluvial and raging ers, in 
the evening tnay artive at the level Perwvia where there is no rain but a ſe> 
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rene Air, The cauſe ſeemeth to be twofold, 2 Firſt , ,thoſe tops of the, Moyy. 
tains. And Secondly, a South-Weſt Wind: which is Popes ap i 
Peru. Therefore this' Wind. forceth the; farts 160 towards 
where they are, as it were condenſed, ſo chat s may "_ | the 
drops in the level. Pers ;, but in the Mountarnews places they, are attracted at 
ter the mode which we have explained .conceraing Mount 4:85. 
Therefore Pers hath this in common with-/&gypt ,. and ſome, other Places, 

that the South Winds arc not thecauſcof Rain an warmth, but rather a clea» 
ting the Air ; \although it may. ſeem to-have place ingllthe places hog to» 
wards the South from the Aguetor, 

17. The South part of America, viz, Brazilia,. is very pleaſant, and ex- 
celleth with an wholſom diſpoſition of the Az; ſo that it giveth place unto no 
Region of the Earth, Concerning its ſeaſons, the Inhabited front of it recej. 
veth the. Sulſolan Wind, which refreſherts Mex and Beas7s, and freeth them 
from-the intolerable heat of the Vertical Sons which if it | approach the. Se 
is diſcovered in the morning ;, if it depats f! ey thence, it is erned more af 
ter the Spring of the morning, neither doth. it languilh abo about the evening. It 
is wont do do ſoin many parts of India; but it is ſo, intenſe; by the aſſiſtance 
of the Sun, that it is vigorous bey ond midnight, and. the; Notturnal Conden. 
ſation of the Air cannot eaſily dul or overcome that dilation and natural mo- 
tion of the: Airs: / 

But the other part. (which is ſeperated Goon Peru by high ridges of Mou. 
tains, and valt fpaces) although it be infeſted with an, = Iſom Weſt Wind, 
and a Mediterraneau Gale , at midnzght, yet itis every where encom d 
with Mountazns near the Sea, and is Bb driven from the Matutine Gale that it 
can hardly penetrate to the Shores. 

As in theſe moſt deleQable and conſtant ſeaſons of the year, thege no 


great iftutations,) ſothey happen in the day and pight ſeaſons more: evidently; 
becauſe. the days and nights are not more equal in.ſpace, than different in hear 
and cold : tor the Sun aſcending higher, after it hath' opened the pores of the 
Egzrth and Men; it hidethat felf —_— profoundly, Nike an equal inter- 
val, whence the greater condenſation of the Air, Be N6n extream 
rorifluous part. of the night... , Hence a penetratin fe cd 
hour of the7 night. , [even,;to the- riſing wy The 5 og 

ſothat that this is wont to be ver noXiOous LO thoſe are new als Ks 


the Land : which he that ſhunneth not, wil hardly lead a 4a 640 gan 
other parts of the Indies. The Brazilians therefore very cautioy 
continual fire in their, habirations ,, and-ngar their reſting places :. by if. Yep 
fit of which they may be able,to indure:colg, and'drive, away venemous letts, 
Moreqver rhe'dire& aſcent,and deſcent af the Sur, cauſeth the Cre- 
puſcupas, agd maketh the nughts ſo even 48, the days , thatan hours Exence 
can hardly be found. 

The cold is more in the: Summer nights chay 10 the Winter, which i isto be 
admired at; and it is more mildly diſcover Fin the latcer than j in the former, 
the Air being tranquillous. - "The beginomm of the Wet ſeaſen is in; the month 
of March, or April, and !is finiſhed jo, « ws, in-which the St returning 
from Cancer, in part difſolveth the en Phea e .Rain. urge nce.im- 
mediately proceed Rorms and rempeſts;. which bg an Iy.the Spring be E-o 
calmly compoſeth, _'. The, tahabitants,, of, the, Tropy know, no.'muta- 
tion about the ſeaſons of the year; the Syn. twice an 
10g back, as many ſuppoſed; but only going away.ic Aigunter to. the 
Tropick of Cancey or Capricorn. _— 
There are only 4wo. times. of the year,,w whereof gn and hat * called 
Summer ; the other hot and moiſt like ta Summer og ey in £; yt $1 
ſupplyeth-the place of Wizter. And this.is: found moſt true in all e Indies , 
between both Tropicks, For although the b ginning, and nd of = Inter 
and. Summer ſeaſons, by reaſon of the pariulr incidences, of, the; placs;- and 
alſo for the\ Spates of leſſer ; YIChnurY BN the /& nai, Roi happen.in the 
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clining to Humidity, and fixto Siceity: and on that account, as in the places 
of many Citties of Aſa and Africa, of the ſame Latitude with us, there is 
thence a great remiffion of the heat; but here is little perceived, although the 
Sun paſleth the Zenith of the Brazilians inthe months of Oftober and Fe- 
braary, and ſtriketh the Earth with reflex rates, at moſt acute Angles. Which 
diverlity of theſe Regions, promiſeth the Inhabitants perpetual health, by rea- 
fon of the often calms, and the Air qu*lling all noxious hears, 
Hence it is eaſy to colle@, that the ſea of the year do not ſo much de- 
ad immediately on the Jun and his motion,as on the ſpecics of the Winds.the 
diverſity of aſpects of the Sr ars,tie quality and peculiar ſciryation ot the Reg 10x 
Moreover in theſe Mediterranean Regions towards the Ieft,the nights are 
more co/d, than in the Maritim; fo much ſome times that the Frof# ſeizeth 
on the very hairs of the People. In the ſame montbs from the Ef about 
the Ocean 1s Summer and Siccity; from the Weſt beyond the r:4ges of tlic No tan: are 
Mountains, and the Mrſhes of Braz4ilia,is the Winter, Fogs and Ruin. oppoſite to 
Oftentimes the Heavexs may be feen covered with vaſt Clouds, from the "**** 
Eaſt towards the Weft ; but thoſe again very tiin, except in the dats of t!;c 
Rain, the Sun both riſing and ſetting may be beheld with tixedeyes; for there 
is a wonderful ſerenity on every fide, eſpecially towards the evening ; which 
never afordeth any Vapoxrs or Clouds to the ſuce-eding Moos, but renders the 
night ſoclear, that the old and new Moo may be ſeen in one and the ſaine 
day ; and letters may be well read at the quarier Moon. 
The Arheyr in reſpe of the diverſity ot the Planets, other infertour cauſes 
acceding,recciveth irs diſtemperature ; for the Heaven about evening is brighc 
with L:ghtning without Thunder in the moſt dry and ſerene ſeaſon. 
Thedrops of Rain are very great, and fall with great violenge, which is 
wont to be preceeded by a ſuffocative warmneſs, 
The Deo here is more fruitful than that of Zarope, being impregnated with 
muca Winter, and therefore is more penetrating and tain, eſpecially in JSum- 
mer; which is manifeſt in all Merrals, and in Tron eſpecially, which ut eaſily 
exteth up without the aſſiſtance of any Clouds, OY 
The Meadows and open F:e/ds do [eſs wax green in the Summer, but more 
eſpecially in the P/uvial monibs, ( although the Earth then ſeemed ſome- 
what more ſad tothe Innabirants)and the places unit for TiLage afford Paſture ge x16, 
All the Lands of Braz:/:a ariſe into moderate and plegſant Hills ; there 
aeno Mountains of any great hight in the Coaſts : bur yet ſome are diſcove- 
red afar off in the So/rtudes, _—_— barren hills, yer not every where,but 
vith ſom: intervals of M:/es the Valleys are interpoſed, every one irrigated 
with ſome ſmall R:vers ; and for that reaſon are not only fertyljn the plurial 
mort hs, but alſo in thoſe of the Summer. The Hills n the Summer months 
are ſteril by reaſon of the heat of the Sus ; ſa that they wither, and Graſs 
doth not only die on them , but ſometimes the Trees alſo, It very feldona 
raineth throug..out the whole day and night ; and for ſome continual days ve- 
ry ſeldom without intermiſſion:the P/uvial months do a little difter. In the year 
1640.(as Marriners have obſerved) there were 7 Plavial months,viz Febrga- 
March, April, May, Tune, Fuly and Auguft. But moſt, and almolt continually 
rom April, May and June, In the year 1642. the moſt Pluvial monihy (ix, 
viz. March, April, May, June, July and Auguſt. But the account 
of the other years was not much different, Now theſe obſervations are to be 
taken only for one place, and not for all the places in Braz1l14. 
Hence it is manifeſt that the Summer and Winter of Brazilia, anſwereth to 
the CelefFial account, ſceing that in the greateſt diſtance of the Sun they have 
Rain;and in the leaſt and moderate towards the South,they bave heat: Yet there 
ae not a {ew irregularities, the cauſe of which are to be ſought fromthe ſcitu- 
ation of the I; bp, and Earth, 
18. This is enough for the Southern America ; in the Northern it is other- The i _ 
wiſe. For in the Province of Nicaragua itraineth for fix months; arid the ,,, 7.,, 7. 
other fix months it is Summer, and dry weather ; ſo that + 9g 4p may tra- ly, augaf,Sep- 
velin the night. This now is contrary tothe Celeſtial courſe, for in the w_ qo 
L ! months 
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months ; for in May, June, and fo onto November, the Sun is vertical, 
or near the Vertex unto theſe places : ſo that then they ſhould have Summer 
and S:ccity and not Rain, In November and December it is very diſtant, 
therefore they ſhould there have Razn. | 
Thus have we declared the Seaſons of the chief places of the whole Torr;d 
Z,one,trom which being compared one with another we collect, 1. That in ſome 
places, the coid is ſcarie ſenſible in ſome part of the year ; and therefore the 
Winter is rather to be detin:d by the Razns, than by cold in thoſe places. 2, 
In ſome places the cold is ſufficiently ſentible, 3, In the night time,eſpecially 
in the laſt quarter, the” Air is diſcovered to be very cold , by reaſon 
of the depreſlion of the Sun beneath the Hors Zou. 4. That it is not the leaſt 
cauſe of -the tolerable heat, and that thoſe Regrons are inhabited, viz, that 
no days are there long, bur almoſt equal to the night; for if the days were ag 
long there, the Sux remaining above the Hor: Zon, as in the places of the 
Temperateand Frig:d Zones ; then doubtleſs they would be uninhabited, 
5. Tharthe Winds do much diminiſh the heat of the Sun. 6. Tit places 
which ly in one and the ſame C/1mate, have the Summer and Winter in divers 
times, although they be very near to one another, 7. That thoſe places 
which have S:ccity and Humidity contrary'to the acceſs and receſs oj the Sur, 
are ſo ſcituated, that on the Eaſt they have R:dges of Mountains, and that 
tacy regard the- Weſt, Peru excepted.s. That theSeaſons obſerve no certain rule 
in the places of the Torrid Zone, ' 9, That although moſt of the Inhabitants' 
divide th& year into two Seaſons, which is likewiſe obſerved by many Wrztey;, 
to wit, aPluvial and Dry Seaſon, yet it may aptly be divided into four, fo 
that they may not only have a Summer and a Winter, but alſo a Spring and 
an Autumn, ' For as in our parts tie Spring approacheth near the nature of 
Summer, and the Autumn of Winter; fo alſo the dry placey of the Torrid 
Zone may be divided. 10, Andlaſtly in ſome places there is a continual Har 
veſt ; in ſome only in two parts of the year, and inothers only in one part of 
the year. | | 


Propoſition XII. 


To ſhew how the four Seaſons of the year are made, &c. inthe places of 
the Temperate Zones. | 


1, In theſe places that cauſe, which we have placed tn the firſt place 
amongſt the cauſes of the Seaſons in the firſt Propoſition of this Chapter; 
is ſo potent in reſpeR of the other cauſes, that that above almoſt maketh 
up , and moderateth them, To wit, inthe Regrons of the Northern Tem- 
perate Zone it'is Spring and Summer ; the Sun going from Aries by Can- 
certo Libra; becauſe then he 1s more near them. Then the Suz going 
from Libra through Capricorn to Aries, it is Autumn and Winter. But 
in the Southern Temperate Zone the matter is contrary; neither can thok 
other cauſes altogether diſable the force of this firſt, and induce a new court 
of the ſeaſons, and beable to alter the times, as in the Torrid Zone. 

2. Yet thoſe Seaſons ofdivers places vary, ſo that in one place there may be 
more Heat or Cold,or Razn than in another,although rhe places lie in the ſame 
Climate ; but yetthey cauſe not the Winter to be changed into Summer, or 
Summer into Winter, A Rocky, Marſhiſh,and Marittm Land, findeth ſome- 
ov o another degree of heat or cold, than Valles, or a Chalk and Marit:m 

3. The places in the Tropic&s for the moſt part in the Summer have an ex- 
cellive heat, others a Plavial Seaſon ; fo that they almoſt approach to the 
nature of the places of the Torrid Zone, So in the part. of the Kingdom of 
GuZ&arat lying without the Tropzck; at the ſame time the wet and dry montlis 
are obſerved; which in the part lying beyond the Aiquator, the Summer is 
changed into a P/rvial Seaſon :: yet then there is greater hear, than the dry 
part of the year, where they have a moderate cold ; and in truth, in the pla- 
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intenſe, and thar only in the'thbrning** aid W, oo "that the Fame -b, -v94 
not deſired. February taketh away, the greateft part « The cold Goren called the 
[inter ; bur yet it'is ſo mconſtant, thar fomerimes- 5 or 6 titpeFin one day the, of Baht: 
Air changeth. In the month of March, rhe be Weft Winds blow violently © 
and cauſe whole treeFto be veſtedwithbloſſoms. April giverh form almoſt to all 
Fruits ; ſo that the efitrance of My and the end of Apr:/ is wont naturally t 

oduce Cherries. Th the middle'ot May they gather Figs,and a the middle pt 
June in ſome places are ripe Grapes; the Figs of Autumn are red-ih Ay-, of the ſeaſons 
euſt;and there 15 no greater pletit of Figs an How's thah un. tember, There -» vi gp - 
1s not ſo great intemperies of the Felt inthofe places;but that the three months * 
of the Spring are wt; 6 t rate, The entrance of the Spring ( that is the 
Terreſtrial, not the Celeſtial) is as they reckonon the 15th of February, ,and 
the end the 18th of May ; in all which time the Air is moſt grateful to them. 
If from the 25th of April to the 5 of May they have no Razn, they eſteem the 
ſame as ominous, ey count their Sammey even to the 164h of Auguſt , at 
which time they have a very hot and ſerene *Air, Their Autumn, from 
the 17 of Auguſt to the 16 of November, and” they have _ that for two 
months ; to wit Azgaft and September, yer not great, That which is inclu« 
ded between the 15 of Auguſt, and the x5 of September , was wont to be ter- 
med by the Antients the Furnace of the whole'year ; and that becauſe it pro- 
duced F3gs,Pears3,and that kind of Fruit to matutity. From the 15 of Novem 
ber they reckoned their Winter, which they extehd ro the 14 of February. At 
theentrance of this they begin to tilt their Land, which is the plain; but.the 
mountainous in the 'month of OZZober. The' Africans have a certain per- _, _ _. 
ſwaſion that the yearharh 40 very hot days,and on the other ſide ſo many cold, the p4ki- 
days ; which they ſay begin from the 12 of December. They begin the; > 
quinoxes on the 16 of March, and on the 16 of September. Their Solſtices 
on the 16 of Fuhe,and the 16 of December, , The end of their Autumn, all 
their Winter, and a good part of their Spring is lull of violeat Wands, accom- 
panied with Hart, Lightnings, and dreadful Thunders; neither is there want- 
ng in many places of Barbary an abundance of Stow. In Mount Atlas: 7 des 
grees diſtant from the Tropick of Cancer, they divide the year only into ,twq 
parts; for from OFober cyen to April, they have a. continual. W:nter ; ,and 
trom April again ro'Ofober they have Summer. In this there is noday, in 
which the Mownr ans tops glitrer with Snot, I He 

la Numidia, the parts of rhe year ſwiftly paſs away, for in May taey reap The ſcaſons of 
their Corn, in Offober. they gather their Dates ; but from the middle gf Spp- Nendia. 
tembey t6 Janwary a violent Froft continueth 5 Ofober abſtaining from Rains, 
all hopes of Sowing is taken from the Husbandman : the ſame hapneth if that 
-_=_ produceth 'not Pluviat Water, Leo Africanus remembreth many 

ountairny of Snow in Africa, not far fromthe Tropick of Cancer. ow 

The North 'part of China although no more remote from the A#quator. than Of cin« 
laly, yerit harh a cold more ſhatp; for great Rivers and. Lakes are congea- 
led up with Froft, the cauſe of whe is not yet ſufficiently known,” except we 
ſhould refer it to the at: + ntains of Tartaria, not far remote, to the 
avoyding of which cold, they abound with the Skins of Foxes, and Scy- 
thilian Rats, . , 

New England, although it lie in 42 degrees of North Latitude , and New Exg1a14 
therefore no more removed from the A*quator than Ttaly, yet in the month 
of June, when Sir Francis Drake was there, the Air was fo vehement cold, 
that he was compelled tofſayl back to the —_— ; forthe Mountains were 
Liz ten 


then covered with Suow., The cauſe is the Frigid temperature of the Earth 


being Ony. M3 A S{L. 3 TL 43 "Hs p 4b, bh 

of 1 ' is boynded with the Tropich of Cancey., the Spring and 
_ tiny "ion of wh ear a oblr | anuary and Fe The 
Suthmtr be h with March and April; tioueth June and 


Font.” The Autumn pollelleth September and Offober. The Winter bath 


November and December. About the beginning of April they Reop their 
"Con, and preſently threſh it, _ Aﬀer the 20 of Hay not an Ear of Gors is to 


beferginr e Fields; no Fraits 0g the trees. On the 1des of June, the ins 
-1« » - hdr n'of the N:lus beginneth. | 
The ſeaforsin_ In the Setg 


ts of Magellan, and the adjacent Regions ; although they 
frreights of He Ho tmore diftant from the Akquaror than bur parts are (under the 52 degree 
Magettete of South Latitude) yet they haveno very hot Summer. So that the 
Lmieys in the month of Fangary (when there ſhould be an hot Summer ) found 
4 great glade of Tee inthe Ceet of one of their - Seas, , Inthe Mountains of 
oN 4djacent Coffs Snow is diſcovered all the Summer long z anditis obſer- 
ved, that in almoſt all. the Regons of the” South Temperate Lone ; they 
have a Cold far mote intenſe in Winter, and a violency ot Razy, and a leſs heat 
-in Summer , than the parts of our Northern Temperate, Zone. Whether 
this bethe cauſe, that the Sun makes a longer ſtay, and the flower progreſs 
in 'the Semicircle of the Northern Zodiac, than in the Southern , is to be 
- ueſtioned. FR x | | Ong 
- Fnthe Neighbouring Province of Peru, which they call La Valla In: 
zerial, in the Province of. Potoſi; they find ſo great a Co/d, that for four 
miles circumference there groweth nothing. 


The ſeaſon of ' In the Kingdom of a which extendeth it ſelf from 30 degrees of South 


Chili. 


Latitude, to 5o degrees, the Spring beginneth in the months of Augaf 
ſooner than the Celzſtial Account admitteth ) and endeth .in the middle of 
overmber : And from the middle of Novemoer Jummer beginneth, even to 
che middle of February; from whence Autumn leadeth on to the middle of 
May, yu the Winter ſuccedeth, which is very violent, and diſpoileth the 
Trees of their Bloſſoms, and ſtattereth a Snow ; with a vehement Frol, 
which yet is diſcovered by the Sun, except | ( which is very ſeldom.) that 
Sun appeareth not, but the Szow, rarely falleth in the Val/zes ; for although 
it falls in great abundance, and is heaped up ſo high, that it aſcends the tops 
. of Mountains , .and is heaped together in the vacuity of th& Mountains as 
in ſo-many wells, and indure almoſt the whole your - yet ugh there diſlol- 


ved, they flow into the Rivers and Torrents, which run th the Vallies 


with a mou force even to the Sea; to the great enrichment ot the Grounds, 
But although here it Szoww not, except rarely in the Plains; yet it maketh 
ſo exceſſive a Frof? that rhe like is ſcarcely felt in many parts of Europe; 
which 7 poo wing] from the A/titude of rhe Pole ; partly from the pro- 
inquity of the Mowntafns ; ' from which deſcend ſo ſubtile and penetrati 


inds, that ſometimes they are unſufferable ; whence it cometh to paſs tha 
the Maritim are more temperate: | | 

He that is Studious may colle& other differences of Region under the ſame 
Climate, or in the vicine C/imates from Writers, for example ; that in Eng- 
land the Air is not ſo cold asin Holand, ſo that they pen not up their Heard: 
in the Winter. Betwen Siberia and Tartaria,in a place ſeated not far from the 
Frigid Zone, inthe end of our Temperate, are ſid to be pleſant Fie/ds, and 
rich Paſtures, almoſt no cold, ſeeing that they ſcarce feel Winter; where 
by the command of the Duke of Moſcovia the Gity Toors is built, which is 


" this'day ſo much encreaſed , that it is able to repell the Aſaules of the Tor- 
ars. 
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Chap XXVII. General 'G EOGRAPHY. 


1 the Winter is Cold, Srqwy, Rainy,” when yet other Re 
end Ain fie coalifis of mate, hve fa fo | = 
; man 

yerh in rhe middle of the Ocy «5 


In Armezia and the adjoynidg places, rhere isgreat heat in Sewmer, bes av, 
ſeit lieth amongft Mountains, here and there mixed with Fields; Bienibe fora the * 


che re ERIE ummer remove to the tops of the Mountains; ****" 


$, 
and remain there for months ; but the meancr fort in the day time de- | 
fend themſelves in che Mountains from the hear, and abogt eventide do d6-. 
{cend ro the lower ground. ih ' 
43 3PMTL.-4 
Propofizion XI1T. 
To declare how in places in the Frigid Zone , the four Seaſons of the $1.2 
" hove naar I with the light. AYP Wor of they 


The cauſe of thoſe Seaſons, with the /;ghr propoſed inthe entrance of this 9.4. places 


(bpter, thus ſtands in the Frigid Zone. 


i. The Center of the Sun for fome days or months, ( as the place is either 2* 


nearer or remote from the Pole ) doth not ariſe above the Horr&on , and for 
ſo many days ſetteth not. 

2. In thoſe days when he is above the Horizow, he only illuſtrateth thoſe 
places with his oblique rates, becauſe he is not much elevated above the Hori. 
zon ; but moveth round it, becauſe thoſe places are over much removed from 
the way of the Sur. ; 

3 The Sun is not deeply depreſſed beneath the Horizon ; yea, in places 
near the Polary Circle, or Ariick Pole; although the Center of the Sur 
doth nat ariſe, yet part of his Skirt ariſeth and is beheld for ſome days above 
the Hori zow before the Center it ſelf ariſeth, by reaſon that the half Syn poſ- 
ſeſeth 15 minutes in the Heaven, For example , let us take thoſe places 
whoſe diſtance is from the Equator 67 degrees towards the Pole Artich ; let 
the Pole be clevated according tothis Latitude, andin the Meridian (vena 

_ ofthe Hor; 201, you ſhall ſee that the degrees of the Ecliptich do not ariſe 
rom the 19th degree of Sagittarius, to the 1 x of Capricorn ; that is the Center 
ofthe Sun being m that Arch doth not ariſe for 24 days, viz, fromthe: 20th 
of December to the 4th of F.inuary ; and yet part of the Skirt of the Sex for 
that whole time be above the Horizon, towit, on the 21 of December 
the Limius glittereth the Hor;z0n ; but on the 10 of December as alſo on 
the firſt of January halfthe Sun ſhall be above the Horizon, and half beneath, 
becauſe the Center is then in the Hor: 2:#, But the whole Sun ſhall be eleva- 
ted above the Horizon, when the Center of the Sun ſhall hold the 1 4 degree of 
Capricorn ; that is about the 4 day of January: alſo the whole ſhall after- 
wards appear, when his Center ſhall polleſs the 16 degree of Sagittarins, that 

is about the 7 of December. 

' Butinplaces where the elevation of the Pole, is 70 or 75 degreds,' there 

this difference between the Or:entat Limbus, and the Oriemtal Center is v 

little, ſo that the Lembns or Skirt ſcarcely anticipateth the riſe vf the Center of 
the Sur! one day, or halt a day. © 

From this ſmalleſt of depreſſion, it followeth alſo that they enjoy the light 
of the Crepuſcu/um many hours betore the riſing;. and aſter the ſetting of the 
Sur, has though the Sun ariſeth not, yet in all, ormany of the hours of the 
cay they have light in the Air, 


There is alſo anotier cauſe, which maketh the Sus firſt to be ſeen before that gc ctup.13 


he is elevated above the Hor: zor. 
For thence it cometh to paſs that, not only the Sus is ſeeri before he is elevated 
ove the Horizon, and before the Razes can direQly come from him to the 
e bur alſo thatthe Hght ofthe Twilight ſooner illuſtraterh the 4:7, than it 
ould do without this retraQion,. .. We ſhall anon alledge anexample of the ap- 


- 
pearancy of the Sur proceeding from refraction. 


4, The 


may: #\ 
days.by oW. 
highly 
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4. Th Hf fot 6d cdrbeneath ir, 212, | for ſo.rhany more 
h.that place is\ more. near! the Poſe,” 1 Vet iris not fo 
ve the. Horizon, its to crufe any | warmnes; But the 


elevated 


 Fulk Moox.in. thoſo months; in which the is remaineth aboye-the Ho. 


The Planery 


Rbjnoteros 2 
kind of Vent- 
ſon. 


rizes in an whole revolution, the F 
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-4* Thy Fixed Stars no__ the fame always 
not the. 7 


o0# is never: above 'the' Hor. 


TEEATE 
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4 'S + # 
Hori.29», but 
or Jatsrn remaineth 15 years abovethe Horizon of the 


place near the Pale, and 15 beneath the ſame : Jupzter 6ryears beneath, and 


6 abovethe ſame Horizon: Mars x year: Venus and Mercury about half 
a year. From thiscanſe it is likely that xhere is great diverſity of the motions 
of the Air and ſeaſons in divers years, 

6. FTheLandin moſt laces of the Frigid Zone,is Storly, Rocky,and as hard 
as Flint ; in few places halky, Sulphureous and Fat: In theſe places there is a 
moderate fertility, in the other a ſterility. 

5, Thoſe Regions.are incompalied with the-Sea, but for the Mediterranean 
we as yet have no certain account, 

- $, Some of the Regions of the Frig:d Zone have Mountains of a moderate 
higtit, but moſt want chem, running on 2 plain for a long ſpace. 

9, The'cold Winds there frequently blow from the Polary Plaga , fel 
dom-the Eaſt:Wind;. and leaſt of all the! Weſt. In the cold Arrich Plaga, 
the North Winds rage ; in the Antartich, the South, 

"10, Clouds and Rains frequently perplex theſe Regrons. 

"From theſe cauſes it is not difficult to colle&t- what the condition of the 
ſcaſons in theſe Reg:ons are; for in the Wimer time when the Sur riſeth 

not for whole daies, it cannot, otherwiſe be, ' but that-for the molt part 
thick Clouds, Froft , and Co/d muſt render the Land uninhabitable; I hey 
are not "me coed deprived of light for that time; for the Moon being 
above the Horizon for a long time giveth light, and the twilight is dar 
ly afforded from- the Sun to the YVicime Horr20v. But" 'the Snow ,' the 

louds , and the Rain, are able to hinder-both cauſes, - tor thick Clouds 

ick cloſe about the Earth; which cannor-be diſcuſſed /by the heat ot the 
Sun ; and therefore hinder the ,aſpe& of remote things. - There is*no fer- 
rity, but all barren and uncultivated; for that which ſome ſuppoſe, by 
how much any Regtos is nearer to' the Pole , by ſo much lefs it feeleth 
the intenſeneſs of the cold,- and the Fields are tound more fertil , ſeem- 
eth not probable to me; when neither in Nova Zembla (which is diſtant 
16 degrees from the Pole) nor in Spitzbirga (which isonly 8 degrees di 
ſtant) ſuch a conſtitution of the Earth is found : but'a roughneſs and hard- 
neſs, , and almoſt in the middle of Summer, Snows or at leaſt Showers 
and very cold Winds, Neither is their opinion helped by one example, 
obſerve by Mariners in a certain Region 9 degrees diſtant from the Pole, 
which moſt men ſuppoſe to be Groenland. For in this green Gvaſs is 
found, and an. Air. more warm than in Nova Zembla, as- is moſt certain. 
The only Animals culiar- to theſe Northern Regions, is the Rhino 
ceerosg, and in the ſpace'of a month becometh exceeding fat, by feed- 
ing on this graſs. | 

Nevertheleſs, ſeging that as F not many Regions are hitherto found of 
this temperature inthe Figd one, it 1s not expedient for us from this ſingle 
EXam le to make a general njxure, eſpecially ſeeing that the cauſe of pe 
peculiar conſtitution is manifeſt, for that" Land is full of Marſhes and Sedgey,and 
the graſs by which-the Rhinoceros or Dear are rendred ſo fat 
Terreſtrial Graſs, but Sedge and Offers ; but other Herbs are not there found, 
Fu any Trees. From whence wnenny wather, that that Land containeth ſome 

atand Sulphureous Subftance ; which being mixed which the water prody- 
ceth ſuch an Oyſe, and fattening Sedge ; but that the like Earth is to be found 


in other parts ofthe Frigid Zone, hath not as yet been obſerved , but rather 
the contrary: 


There- 


, Isnot a kind of 
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There/ore in the Hzxter in theſe places is little lig!:t, but- an-incredible and 
great violence 0; Cold, "Snow, Showers, and Polary Winds, And this Win- 
ter beginnerh in t..c Northern Frig:d Zone, when the Sun firſt eotreth Capri- 
corn; although alſo the Autumn, the Sun going lrom the-1 degree of Libra 
to tie 10f Cuprecorn,, 'be little different from this violent Winter. The 
Spring indeed is leſs infeſted with this violence of the Air; yet it is without 

ws, Showers, and cold Polary Winds. Yet the increaſe of heat in the 
day, or rather the decreaſe of cold, is diſcovered at that time, viz. the Sur 
going rom the 1 degree of Aries tothe 1 of Cancer, Andin this Vernal ſea- 
os, or in the latter days of it, the Sun continueth above the Horizon in intire 
reyolutions; and theretore- then there is d:iſcovereda moderate heat, which 
yet is not of that ;orce as to melt and ditſolve the Snow of all thoſe places into 
Water , muchleſs 1s it able to melt the Ice ; whence Marriners report, that 
here is to be tound Sow and Ice of a perpetual duration : Then the Summer 
ſhall be, from the going of the Sun from the 1 degree of Cancer to the x of 
Libra ; 1n the friſt part af which, the Swr yet remaineth for whole daics above 
the Hor: Z0n, and augmenteth the heat by ſome acceſſion ; ſo that June, July, 
and Auguſt, are months of a tolerable Air. In ſome places among the Moun- 
t.uuns, the heat of the Sur 15 inten'e ; but the Showers and Clouds do much 
hinder this ben;gnity. of the Sun, and eſpecially the moſt ſharpNorthern Winds, 
unto which ſometimes Jo is adjoyned ; ſo that no fruits or. Corn can here 
arrive to any maturity, except in ſome places near the Artick Cycle. 


—_ a — 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of the Shadows; which the bodies erefled in the Earth, and illus 
minated by the Sun docaft ; and of the diviſion of the Earth ari- 
ſingfrom thence. | Fe 


Eeing that the Shadows in divers places of the Earth, which the illuminated 
\  bodiespf the Sun do caſt, are carryed into divers places, and falling on 
the S:nſe, have much variety ; hence it came to paſs, that men who were 
ignorant of this cafe, were ſtruck-withan admiration; and-in reſpe& of the 
Shadows of the Earth, divided the Inhabitants of the Earth, as it were into 
three ſorts, ( which diviſion muſt be appl ed to the places of the Earth, or 
toits Superficies: ) So that they terme e Amphaſei) » others Heteroſci), 
and the reſt Per:(cj, | The explication of which terms, ſeeing that they con- 
tain but ſmall learnibg | we ſhall ſay ſomewhat.alſo conceruing Shadows , 
which-atthough they.do not pertain-to- Geography ;, yet by reaſan of their gear 
afhnity, . they may be cropatediy this Chapter... | 


The Shadows receive thicir denominations fronrthe parts or quarters of the of Shadrvs 


IVorld into which they are caſt, as the Orzent4al Shadow, which tendeth in-, 
tothe Eaſt, from the: Sun placed in the Weſt... Contrariwile ,, the Occzden- 
tal Shatow , which goeth into the Weitern Plaga-or quarter. - But here is 
chiefly-to be- conſidered the Meridian Shadow , which, is ſcituated on 
the Plarn'of the Meridian ; or which is caſt from bodies, perpendicularly c- 
reed, or ſeated in the plain of the Meridian ; the Sunthen being in the 
Meridian, and this is two fold, viz. Northern and Southern... | 

The lnhabitants of that part of the Earth, are termed Heteroſciz, whero 
the Meridian Shadows of bodies erected, are conſtantly carried all days of 
the year to either Pole, 


The 
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The Periſcij, are thoſe Inhabitssnt of the Earth, where the Shadows of e. 
reQ todies in one and the ſame day, are carried about into all the Plagas of the 
Horizon ; or where the Meridian Shadows in one and the ſame day are af 
to doth the quarters of the Meridian. 

The Amphiſcyy are thoſe Inhabirants of the Earth, where the Meriding 
ſhadows of the ereted bodies in ſome days of the year, ate caſt to the Noyty, 
and on otherformm to the Soarh, 


Propoſition I. 


The Shadows of bodies erefted above the Horizontal plain, fall upon thy 
guartey oppoſite to 11, in which the Sun exifleth, 


of Swdowin Thoſe that are verſed in the Opticks and Hoyology, are wont to fay thats 

reerencet®. Shadow , aft Opac and Luminous body, arein one Plain ; but the Term or 

__ _ of the Shadow, the extremity of the Opac, and the Sun, are inone 
right Hine. 

For becauſe the Opac, the Shadow, and /ine concealed from the extremi. 
ty of the Opac, tothe extremity of the Shadow, makea Triangle : now 
every Triangle is in one plain, therefore thoſe three /ines ſhall be in one 
plain: the Sun is in the extremity of the /ine conjoyning the extremity 
of the Opacity, and the Shadow. Moreo yer an eret body is right to the 
Horizontal plain; wherefore the Hon drawn through it, (v:z. that of 
the forementioned Triangle ) is allo ſtreight to that Hor:zontal plain, 
and thereſore ſeated in the Vertical plain ; and becauſe a body erected 
is ſeated as it were a Vertex between the Sun and Shadow , therefore 
the Sun and Shadow ſhall be in the _— quarter, 

There are three parts ofthis Shadow, which the S:zle exefed, being il. 
ſuminated from the Sur, doth caſt, viz. a Denſe Shadow, a Central, anda 
Shadow which is almoſt = Dem ſe Shadow,which a ray coming from the upper- 
moſt edge of the Sun doth terminate; a Central Shadow is that hich 
is intercepted between the ray of the Superior edge, andthe Centrol ry: 
the penumbra is that which is intercepted between the Central ray, and the 
ray of the lower. 


Propoſition IT. 


The Inhabitants of the places of the Earth which ly in the Tropick of Can- 
cer and Conn are Heteroſeij. 


The people in © For when the Sunis in the firſt legree of Cancey ; that very day the bodies 
the Tropicks ereRed in any point of the Tropict of Cancer , do abforbe the Shadow of the 
we Hiro) Sun poſſeſſing their Meridian, becauſe that then the San perpendicularly 
from his Veritx hangeth over the Hori on ; and therefore illuminateth all 
| parts of it : neither doth any ray from the eret Opac hinder like this, 
wy pupeny falleth on the p/ain of the Horizon; and therefore ly- 
etn.m the very Opac. 
* Bur in other: Gays of the year, becauſe the Sur declineth from the Ver- 
tex of the ow of the Tropreh towards the Sowth; therefore the Sha- 
dvw's caſt in the Meridies towards the North, never towards the South. 
On thecontraty iii the places of the Tropict of Capricorn , every day it is caſt 
towards the South, Cexcept on one day, in'which there will be no Shadow; ) 
never towards the Noyth. 
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Propo- 
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Propoſition I. 
"The Inhabitants of the Torrid Zone are Amphilſcii 


Let any place of the Torrid Zone be; taken in the Globe , and let it be The Tohabi: 
brought.to the 'Mer:d1qn, and let the Parallel, of the Latjiude , which ſhall tan of the 
cut the Ecliprick in two points, be deſcribed by Chatk applied, When there- ago Je yn 
fore the Sun ſhall be in theſe points of the Ecliptich, he Fall deſcribe by his phiſcis. 
circcumvolution a Parallel, whip chal direaly. hang over the Parallel deſcri- 
bed ; and therefore on thoſe two days, in which he obtaineth thoſe points of 
the Echiprick , 10 'the aſlimed?place, and. in all ſcitpated in the deſcribed 
Parallel, he ſhall be vertical in the Meridias, and illuſtrate all the places of 
the Horizon, And therefore no ſbadow ſhall be caſt on theſe two days; and 
the Inhabitants ſhalt be Amphiſcii, without, any ſhadow: but on the other 
days of the year they:ſhall not be ſo, but the Merv#dias fbadow ſhall cither be 
caſt tothe North, or to the South ; to the North , whilſt the Suz moveth in 
that part of the Ecliprtick, which lie in thoſe two _ before noted towards 
the South. On the contrary, t6'the South, whilſt the Sun moveth in that 
os of the Ecliptick, which is ſcituated from thoſe two points towards the 


rth, 


| Propoſition 1V. 
1: The Inbubitants of -the' Temperate Zone; are Heteroſcii, © ' 3.) 
ACHE { O12 2d ; 6 09 (7959 21%; | 


For becauſe the Sur in all thofe days of the year, in the Meridies, is moved The lahabi- 
from the places of the North Temperate Zone towards that quarter, to wit, 92% te 
the South ; ' and; qa;the contrary-; from the places of: the South erate zone. are al 
Zone, towards the,:North ; it. falloweth from the firſt Frropgſtion "= the led Heteroſcis. 
Meridiaz ſhadow gf, the; places of the\ North. Temperate Zone , bend to the 
lame quarter all the days ot the year, (viz. the North :) on the contrary, to 
the $074, in the-places of the. South Tempergis Lone. .- .., pg 
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The Inhabitants of the Frigid Zones, are Periſcii. 


i 0 (us 


for by reaſon, that, on ſome days, of the.year the Sup ſetteth not in theſe The lohabi- 
places, but moveri road” about the' "Hobr2o, it is affo necelſary'tfiat-the Fig zone, 
ſbaidrw ſhould be carried round'into, all' quarters," and the” Sz being in the ſu- are called F:- 
periour 'Serhicirele 6f 'the Me#itan;, the ſhadow is caſt towards the North ; i 

and wheh the. Sur is in the jnferipur Semicircle; the ſhadow is carried towards 

the Sout hers quartey. NAY C1 DONE RIDECLYS 


dA, BELss" Propofition, VI. 


wWhichthe Inhabitants of that place ſhall be without any ſhadow ; and in 


A place of the Torrid, Zong bring R_ tb find the Yays of the year, in 
| Tor days the ſbadotws art' carried tothe North, andin what to the 
out . T6) I% 91 + "Vis IQ) 5 | 


Letthe days of the year, in which the Sa# becometh vertical to the place 
ven, be found; thoſe ſhall be the days in which the Inhabitants of that place 
Inall be without a ſhadow, For this, uſe the Mode in the third Propoſition. 


M m Propos 


\T be Cdrhplear Part'of  -'| '/ - Book ID 


Propoſition VII. 


The day 0 ar being given, to find the ahjaces of the Earth inthe Globe, 
ders r/o ants are Am FP: 


Let the pl ng be found, in which'the Sun becometh vertical” on! the day'of 
the year given, (according to thi gth Propoſition" in the 241th Chapter) theſe 
ſhall be glen ſought. 


Propoſition VI: 


A place of the Frigh d Zone bting given,to find the days of the year which 
the Inhabitants of it are Petiſeu, - 


Let the days of the year be found, in which the Su ſertbttinor' in ithe given 
hugh. (according to'rhe 10 Propoſition of the 241 Tr ide are the wo 


Propoſition 1X. 


The day of the year being iven , to find. out the places of the Frigid 
the Inhabitants of which are Periſcii $Das 49, ſo that thu day be the 


day. 
| Let thoſe places, of i the pls Zone be found, in which the: Sax in the day 
given doth not firſt radi to ſet ; they ſhall be the places ſought for, 


-- Propoſition _ | MG 11 


aabes Bs Br in the Ea ;h Meridian ha b falleh half th 
ug ar towers the _ OE | tdrwards vw try and 6 an the 
iys of the Equinoxes, 2ht ave Aiplitſcit. - 


For becauſe the Ski in bid bar of tHe Ede recedett-fruih the Adverts 
wards the South, the other half, towards the North ; the ſhadows are carried 
to the quarter oppolite to the as of the Sun, and thence it cometh to Lars 
that in one half year the Meridia Cn are carried to the North, and the 
other half to the South. 
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Propoſition XIT. 


In the places ſexted im the Equator, ihe ſhadow of the Style perpendicu- 
larly erefted in the whole days of the Equinoxes, inaoerh jd av righe 
Line, whether —_ Noon it be continually. caſt into one Fl 


warier of the 
other days of 


Weft, or = er Noon, into a quarter of the > #00 int 
the year the ſhadow # carried round into the Semicircle. 


In Places ſcituated without the A£quator in the Torrid Zone, whilſt the Of Places 
Sus is moved in part of the Ecliprick, which lieth between the Vertex of any -—5" baggt = 
place, and the vicine Tropick, the ſhadow wandreth through the leſſer part of tr. . 
the ſubje& Superficies in a Semicircle. In the Places of the Temperate Zones, 
whilſt the Sun is moved in a more remote Grcle trom thoſe of the Zodiac, 
the ſhadows ſteal by the leſſer Superficies in a Semricircle , and the greater, 
whilſt. the Sur rumeth through .the nearer Smicircle of the Zodiack. 

In the days of the'/#Zquinoxe:r, the ſhadow of an ereted Style is carried round 
ina Semicercle m Bll the places of the Earth,except the Aiquator and the Pole. 

Thefe are all rendred perſpicuous, partly from the fight of the Globe, and 
partly from the declination of the Diagrams. 


Propoſition XIII. 


Is the places of the Torrid Zone, whilft the Sun « in the Arch of the E- 
cliptick, between the vicine Tropick and the Parallels of the place, in 
thoſe days the ſhadow of the eretted Style twice returneth back, and go- 
eth over the Lines left behind, viz, once before Noon, and once = 
Noon, The Sun alſo in theſe days will ſeem to infleft his courſe, 


Take any place of the Torrid Zone in the Globe , and let the Pole be. ele- of the tadow 
vited according to his Latitude, and let the Parallel of the place be deſcri- of the Sir in 
bed, which ſhall cut the Eclrprich in two points; I ſay, that whilſt the Sur - her 
moveth in the intercepted Arch of the Ecl/;ptick , between this Parallel and za. 
the vicine Tropich, in thoſe days 'the Sz will ſeem to be twice retrograde, 
and go over the /znes leit behind, Ler any of the Points of that Ach be 
faken, and letrhe Parallel of the Su be deſcribed, viz. which the Swx be- 
ngin that point deſcribeth by Diurnal circunroolution : For Example, take 
the firſt degree of Cancer or Capricorn, and another of their Tropicks, for fo 
there will be noneed of the deſcription of a Parallet, until it come to the 
foint in which the Quadrant toucherh the Parallel ; the Swn being in this 
Sext, or in this quarter, will ſeerii to þend his courſe towards the Vertex of the 
Place, and the /hadoto ſhall begin robe retrograde from the /rne of the FEgad- 
tor towards the Meridian line, Aﬀter the fame manner, if that you vpply 
the Ouadyint to the Occidental part of the Parallel, you ſhall ſee in that 
point in which the Quadrant toucheth the Parallel, tharthe Sun goerh to the 
_— he hath left, and ſetteth in that quarter in which ſome hours beſote 

e was. | 

Corollary. Thereſore it is not againſt Nature, that the ſhadow ſhould go 
back on Sun-Dtials ; but then itis miraculous; if that it be done ſuddenly in a 
noted ſpace ; alſo it it repeateth the /ineary hoxrs , viz, if that the Style be 
not perpendicular, bur parallel to the Mundane Axeltree: yea, although it be 
perpendicular, yet do not the lines of the ſbadow it ſelf ſhew the hours , bur 
the /:nes of the ſhadows of the Ax of the World, part of which is concealed , 
1n the mind on the Dza,, if that it be wanting, 


M m 2 Propo» 


264 1 14. 1 The Compleat Part of * | / ' Book1l, 
Propoſition XIV, : 


A place being given in the Torrid Zone, and one day. bf thoſe in wwbichthe 

| \HOnes bend hu courſe, and the Jhadow of the Style ſeemeth to g, 

back; to find the quarter tn which the. Sun then fhall be, and the hour 
when it ſball be. \ v1 1 | 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given', and let the 
place of the Sun be found at the givenday, and let it be ndtedin the Ecliprict, 
and let the Paraleh:be deſcribed {with Chalk, which the. Sun beingrrin that 

int deſcribeth; Let the Quadrant be applicd to the Vertex, and ſoiturned 4 

until it touch the deſcribed Parallel: fo the extremity of the Qaadyant 
in the Hori zo, thallſhew the place ſought for. Now that the hour may be 
found, -let that point of the Paraiiel be noted in which the contat is made; 
let the Index be placed at the twelfth hour of the Cr/e, and let the noted point 
of the Parallel be turned tothe Meridian, The Index will-thew bow mainy 
hours before, and how many hours after Noon'the regreſs:beginneth. 


Propoſition XV. 


The Longitude of the ſhadows decreaſeth, the Altitude of the Sun in- 
creaſing ; and on the contrary; the Altitude of the Sun decreaſing, the 
ſbadow increaſeth. | | 


They decreaſe For the S#1 is more near the vertex of the Style , by how much the more 
from the Eaſt he iselevated above the Hors Zon ; therefore the ray of 'the* Sun terminating 
to "he: Ai” the ſadow,, becometh alſo more nigh the ſtyle, and on that account the 
the Meridies ſhadow becometh leffer. Moreover, the Sun hath the greateſt 'Altitude in the 

Meridies; therefore the Longitude of the ſhadow then ſhall be Jeſſer. But 
z2ai9 increaſe. 1 the riſing and eping of the Fs there is no Altitude ; therefore the Longi- 


tude of the hadow ſhall be infinite. 


Propoſition XVI. ” 


The Longitude of the Style, and the ſhadow being given, to find the Alti- 
tude of the Sun above the Horizon, and thence the honr 1 the day ; if 
that moreover the Latitude. of the place, and day of the year be 
kuown. 

The, Longitude of the S:y/e, the ſfradew, and the ray terminating the tha- 
dow,makes a right Angled Triangle : therefore let the proportion ah br 
according tothe 15th Fropofition of the ſecond Chapter, As the Longitude of 
the ſhagdaww is to the Longitude of the ſiy/e : fo are the whole ſigns to the 
Tagen the Ang/e, which ſheweth the M/titude of the Sun. 

See Propofit.z. . Fram this Altitude and Latitude of the place, and day of. the year, ſhall the 
Chap-29 Hour of the day be found out. 


Propoſition XVIT, 


The Semidiameter of the Snn and Earth being given, and the diſtance of tht 
Sun fromthe Earth," to final out the Longitude of the ſhadow, which jbt 
whole Earth caſteth towards Heaven. | 


Of che Long The /hadoww of the Earth is Conical, as the Opticks demonſtrate, and is 
Me eaſily ſhewed by a Diagram : therefore the diſtance of the vertex of this 
Cone, which cauſeth the Eclipſe of the Moon, from the Earth, is ſought ; that 


is found by this Propoſitzon : for as the diſtance of the Semidiameters of | us 
uo 
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Sun and Earth are to the diſtance given , ſo is the Semidiameter of the Earth 
tothe Longitude of the ſhadore of the BaytÞ; or to the Axis of the ſtady 


(one. | % 


k \ 
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arent Jomre 


of Eclipſe, 


this manner : As the: diameter o 


= apparent diameter of the ſhadow; or Angie of ſigh, ro the Echptich 
Its, | | : 


Propoſition XIX. 
By how wmch ar} mane of the Earth, every day are more remote from the 
V 


Aquator, or from the Parallel of the Sun ; by ſo much the more both the 
Meridian ſhadow , as well as the ſhadows of the reſt of the hours, are 
longer. 


For becauſe the Sw is more remote from the Vertex of thoſe places, there- 
fore alſo the rays of the Sun terminating the ſbadow, are more remote from the 
Style ; add therefore the ſhadow is ſo much the longer extended, 


Propoſition XX. 


* If that the Style be plared in any plain after ſuch a Mode, that it becomes 
part of the Axu + the World, or that it be Parallel to that Axis, the 
ſbadow of that Style ſhall fall on & certatn hour, on the very line of that 
Plain, in which this Line & cut by the #57 Horry Circle, whether of 
declination, or from the Meridian, in wh:ith the Sun « at that hour. 


For the ſhadow of the Axi of the World, or the ſty/e fo placed , falleth on a moment, or 
the plain of the Horary or Meridian Circle, int which the Sus is at that mo- _Y_ 
ment of time ; for neither can it fall beyond the Plain , ſeeing that the Sur, ; 
the Opac body, and the Shadow ate in one Plain , upon which the Sty/e is 
plac at Wherefore ſeeing this Style is upon this Plain, as alfo on the Plain of 
the Mey;4;an, which the Jun keepeth for a moment; thence it followerh, that 
this ſbadow may fall onthe common Section of this Plain, or the Plain of the 
Meridian, or of the Hor ary Circle : For if any Line be in two or more Plains, 

It ſhallbe in the common Section of thoſe Plains. 


Pro- 


FquinoQial 


T be Compleat Part of  Bookll 
.,, Propoſition, XXI.. 
To deſcribe the EquinoQial Night-Dial. 
A Plain of Wood, Paper, Braft or other Mettal, muſt be ereted above the 


Nighc-Dia. Hop jzon, ſo.many degrees. as.the HEqnotor is elevated above the Horizon, 


or ſo. many, degrees. as are. 1 the Complement of the Lat;tude of the 


ICE. | JIG k WAY 1 oo \ y- 4 LI) 
 Vekace it be erected, it is neceſſary to draw the Lines of the Scroterick; 
therefore let what point you pleaſe be taken in that Plain, and let the Pex;. 


- pheryof the Circle be deſcribed from ir; as from a Center,” Let aline Parallel 


to the Horizon be drawn through that Center ; or let the Line be: Parallel t6 
the common SeQion of the A:quator and the Horizon, which ſhall be the 
Line of the ſhadow of the hour of ſxxin the. Evening; and ſix in the Morning, 
Let a Line perpendicular to this be drawn from the Center, 'which ſhall be the 


hadew of the twelfth hour :- then let. both 'the Quadrants be divided into 


rhree parts, and every one of thoſe three, into two, fo that the (ix Arches 
may. be in every one of them, whereof every.-one ſhallibe-of fifteen degrees , 
and let them be drawn from the Center to the terms'or bounds of the Arches 
of the right Line,; theſe ſhall be the Lines of the ſhadows for the beginnings 
of the remaining hours, which fall between twelve and fx, whoſe number and 
order muſt be # down -at- the extremities of the Lines drawn ; the ſame 
Arches of fifteen degrees beneath the Horizowtal line muſt be taken: in the 
deſcribed Perephery for the hours before /ix in the Morning , and-/ax in the 
Evening; and the Lines of the ſbadows. muſt be drawn; the perpendicular 
Style muſt alſo be erefted from the Center. | 

Furthermore, In the Horizontal plain (if that the Plain of the Scioterich 
be not yet erected) the Mersdian Hine muſt be found, and the Line of the 
HFEquinofial riſing and ſetting ; and ſo it mult be placed on or above this Plain 
of the Scroterich, that the Horizontal line of the Scioterick may be paral- 
lel to this Line of the r:/ing and fetring * ſo the ſhadow of the Sryle ſhall ſhew 
the beginniog of the hours at every dayof the year. | 

But becauſe the Sus only illuſtrateth this one Superficies of this Plain half 
a year, and the other another half year, therefore in both the Superficies a 
Sczoterick muſt be made after the appointed Mode laid down before ; that 
on one ſide of it, in the time of Summer and Spring; in the other, in the 
_ of Autumn, the hours. may be known by the benefit of the $ha- 

0Ws. | 

The Lines of the C:rcle, which ſhew the place of the Sun in the Ecliprick,or 
the entrance of the Sur into the twelve S:gns of the Zodiack, and which do 
repreſent the Parallels, which the Sur deſcribeth in the Heaven by his carcum- 
volution , may qty be drawn on this Afquino#ial Scioterick, For let 1 
certain Magnitude © the Style be taken, and let it be accurately divided into 
Ten parts, and one of thſee Ten into fexother parts, that the whole Line may 
be conceived to be cut into an hundred particles : then from a Table of De- 
clinations, let the Declinations of the Sun be excepted, the fi/th, the tenth, 
the fifteenth, the twentieth , the twenty fifth, the thirtieth degrees of Aries ; 
or the firſt,the freenth degrees of Taurus; the firſt,the fifteenth degrees of Tau- 
rus ; thefirſt, the fifteenth degrees of Gemini; the firſt degree of Cancer : and 
let the Tungents be taken from the Mathematical Ganon, 

Moreover, from the Center of the Horologe in the (interval of the Tanger! 
of Complement of the fifth degree of Aries, let the Periphery of the Crrcle 
be deſcribed ; this will note the entrance of the Sur into the fifth degree of 
Aries, and the twenty fifth of Virgo, and the Parallel of the Sun for that day, 
vis. when the diurnal extremity of the ſhadow, by its circumvolution, ſhall 
fall on this deſcribed Periphery, it ſhall be a ſign, that the Sus is in the fifth de- 
gree of Aries, or the twenty fifthof Virgo. After the ſame Mode, let the Pe- 
»ipheries be deſcribed in the interval of the Complement of the tenth and the 

[even 
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repentieth degrees of Aries, the firſt and the fifteenth of Taurus, the firſt and 
reifreenth of Gemini, and. the firſt degree of Cancer ; thoſe will "drm 
Parallels of the Sunin 7 ints, and alſo in the e points of the 20th degy ee 


of Vairgoy the oth and the of Vigo; the £56Þ. Leo andthe firi? of 
and 5 tsth degree of Cancer. 


after the ſame Mode on the other fide of the Scioterich "jet the Peripheries 
re deſcribed for the Parallels of the Sup,in the firft, degree: of Libr, and the 
25th of Paſces ; in the1198b of Libra, and the 20h of Piſces; in the 15th of 
[ bra, the- 'r5thof Piſces; iptliefirſt of.\Searp10; and the fSrft of Piſces ; 


;nm-the/151h:0f Scorpio and the r5tb of —_— ;- and. in. the, rfl; degree of 
Sagrtrarius, and the firft of Aquarius; no! t 


Unto every one ot theſe ata the Eharadter of the Signs of the 
Zodiack mult be aſcribed. 


Propolign. XX Ms 


To deſcribe an Horizontal Scioterick, or an Horizontal Pain. 


y the Globe, Let the FRF.08 d Meridian; be cleva hal the Lati.. An Horizon- 
cole 7 the plac GW ch Mer; dt, Ire aa pieyous other Jineq ig © Siccerick, 
the Super ficres, both opp an ; le&-it be rougher urider - the plio , deferi- 
nay" Merzidzan ; Fi the c and maggind Pact at the goa of twelve ; let the bed. 

Globe be chrned.round, until the Index, ay xd; ne'or Eleven, 3 Or, uog4] 

15 degrees of the A*quator do paſs. the Braxch, Meridian. 'Iq.this mapa 

ot the Globe, let the 4, "ape intercepted between, the Brazen Mer 
the Mersd1 an of the G on the Wo ah Hor halggl Tt er this 
hour be noted for the wages One iter noon ven NQOLL . 

Then let the Globe be turned again, until the Index thew t © hour 1x or 10, 
and let the degree intercepted berween thoſe two Meridians, the Brazen one 
and that atlumed, be noted for the xo ar. 1354hour. After the ſame manner, 
let it be done for the hours 9g and 3, tor $ an 4, for 7 and 5, for 6 and 6 ,(but we 
ball not, warit this bour).for fro 7 wy + 49d &, Jor'2 and 9: . Theſe degrees 
= prac wp os ler the Merid. dia hos. be wund on the 


Hor:zontal Plain ; and tox any: pouny of this La Y let thegex/phery of the Cir- 
it 


. clebe deſcribed as from a Center, — let drawn ut from the 
lerter $0 the ſame, oa-pirher fide. [This ſhall be-che ne: of rhe ſhade atthe 
hour 6: before noon, and.& after noon. - The Aferidian line. is:the Jon of the 
ſhadowof- the honr 1a..:1o.the deſcribed perepherylet the Arrbes before nored 
be cut of, beginning fram the Mer:4:qn 4ive towards: the lac of che hour 6, 
before: and atter noon, . Firſt, the Areb noted for 14-and 1, then;far cbe hour 
10and z,, for g and 3,for 8 and 4;K&c. The Archestnus cutoff let the Lines 
be drawn from the Center to thoſe bounds ; theſe ſhall be the lines of the _ 
dows jn the: begi avd end of theotber hours; 
turche Eij/emet ſe clevared fromthe Center. of the Hyrotoge, ho 
the Meri dean ine, thatthe Angle which it maketh with it may beiequal to the 
Latitude of the place, —_— &þe Pole, | But: it: is mort commodions 
re argonr Triangle; whole Ang/e.as the affs is.equal 10: the: Laterude tot 
theplace, - If thei m_ mads!'on Paper, let the /ine be:drawn from 
enter, which from the periphery may take anc equal to the Latitude 
of tlie place; (the Aneerativn' .from\ the Meridian 1:nt,): and let the 
Triangle be cut out go be placed wn Meridian line ; fo tbe Jhadato will 
thewthe howrs. The'making of this Sczoterich, is caſte without a Globe. 


* \F bo Compleas Part of ) | . + 'BookIl) 
Propoſition XXIII. 


To deſeribe a Scioteridk on a vertical Wi, which may direttly _—— 
Eaſt and Weſt AquinoQial. | 


A Sciotrick, © The making of this is perfeted after the ſame Mode, which we uſed in the 
_ Hovtzont al, it that the Pole be not elevated according:to the Latulude of 'the 
lace, but abcordi to the Complement of it ; and then the Style. alſo be cle. 
vared above the' Meridian, according to this IE ex Ut is 'better 

learned by Inſtruction, than long gp V b 
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Propoſition xx1v. 


To make a Scioterick in 0ur' Biz Ho other Plain, which ſhall ſhew the 
hours of other places, although? remote from ours. i 


This may begone one on our Sczaterick, which was o__ to ſhew the, hours of 
© oor place.” Fi ſider, * whether the place given lit [Eaſt or Weſt from ours; 
tif, Eaftwardtthe 12rh hour mullt be' reckgned there, bet6re in out place; if 
: Wyſtwards mare] ater. .' Theh let'our place be brought to the Merid1: , the 
 Thdex to the big 6b) id 1et ; the Globe be turned until the other ptace come 
tothe Meridran ;"the dex. will thew what bony. is in this place, when it i'r: 
ir'burs., From hens it ts eafie to collect the hours of that place, whith may 
agree with the 1,2, 3, WY alfo r1, 16,938, &c, 'of ours, which then be 
aſcribed to thettr;, Bur this oo beJone tore elegant] without the Globe, ae: 
cordingro th the Mode that the: ornate, are compoſed, Ng 
115 * a 90 XXE 0's: 6.d 112 41nd | TH 2 2113 3.1 nt 
$3965.11 9ffigt 2043 1058 "OE -" Propoſition XXV. 
v7 24 1 IEo8097 < 
To elewntd a Plain atove the Horizon of our fade and in that Plaiw to 
213 ores Sciorerick,-1#Þich' the. s + the Hours m_ nk fo $ 
tated, us I the Plates of th F_Ru Zone. + 

£13 MG S418 15! 

'Becauſextic Elevation dPthe Pla Ws ld eo'Gut choke, qherefelvope ſhall 
elinſe ſach'an/ns as is commodious to our purpoſe-:- For” Exam Exnenglo, we ſhall fo 
__ the Plait'above our Herizoy, or-above' the /Bqu line, Eaſt and 

eſt;that the As of the World, or Pole, may be —_ ten 4egrees above 
1t-:80 thethadow'ſhall begin to'be retrograde , the'Sun being entred-into the 
br + arg pot of Aries: andit fall ſo do, + until the Sin comes tothe 46 degree 
"Pe 05 1 v4 Vert 921 ; cud 

erefore let the Plain beſo conſtitated kn ch6 Holegur ſo made; thatit 
may be in the place of the Lartudeof 51): the Phath thill be elevated: : 74 
© -gh4e3 7 ſorhe Pole ſhall be-elevated: above that 10 degvent.. In thas\ 
Hos izontad Srooterich iy be made for thecFlevarion ob the Po/+ 1 Sag, 
:'Where,; whon? rhe linevof the'/badotsfare-brought\trom the Cenrer aot the 
rHovol. vxcended fa ph, lebtheirparts about the Center be: ow 
"dut, chis Garten: alſo;" athlovie der Oye poaatioalan Soyite be 'ereted in any pt 
-of rhe!Altitude vf the Meridian ci ng whe exhibit/a Gnomonirat 
'{fle ; ad theexremiry.of this Sylrpbyrs ſhadow falling on: the Vine of. The 
ſhadows;hattſhew rhe hours, wi alfo oe ſhadow ſhalt ſeem to be'retrograde 
on thoſe days, 

Alſo by the aſſiſtance of the Terreſtrial Globe, Meridional, Polary, and In- 

clining Sciotericks of all ſorts may be deſcribed. But becauſe this matter ap- 


nFtaineth to another Diſcipline, viz. to Dialling, therefore I think it un- 
necellary to treat of all theſe here, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


of the « orapariſon of the Celeſtial Afſeftions in divers places of the 
Earth. 


"Rom the conſideration of the agreement and difference of the Celeſtial See Scheme. 


Appearances, in the divers places of the Earth, proceedeth the denomi- 
nation of the Inbabirgnts, (which ſome have miſtaken tor the divifion,) by 
which ſome are ſaid to be Ax:@c, others Perigcs, and others Antipode-, 


Thoſe are ſaid to be Antecs, or the Inhabitants of two, places, which lyc in Of the deno- 


but yet ſo, that they are equally diſtant trom the A-:quator. | 
erieci, are the Inhabitants of two places, which lye in the ſame Parallel, 

and in divers Semzrerreles of the. fame Meridian. Spmetimes'the worg is 
taken for all the Inhabitants of any one Climzte ; but ta avoid contuſion,, we 
ſhall abſtain from that uſe of it. | "_ | 

Antipodes, are the Inhabitants of two places , which 4; ametrically are op- 
poſed one tq the other. 4 Ga Os | 

Note, That theſe three words are ſo taken for the maſt part , that they de- 
note the Inhabitants of both places, which are compared as; we defined them : 
bur yet ſometimes, when any. certain place is adjoyned $0 ther, they- only de- 
apt - other place ; as when we ſay, the Pyrggci, or Amtipodes of this or 
that place. 


3 &#+> . . 


Propoſition Li. +1,  ) lh 6 (7 


Thoſe who live in the ſame Semicircle of the ſame Meridian, they: bave 
ao the ſame Meridies, or 12 hours ; and alſo reckon together all the other 
OKYS. | 


For the Merzdes is defined by the exiſtency or appulſe. of the Sz ta the 
Meridian, Es therefore choſe places of he Earth, which inhabit inthe 
ſame Meridian of the Earth, have alſo the ſame Mer:4:2n of the Heaven ; 
thence it is manifeſt, that the Sur in the ſame Mezr:d:an to thoſe that,inhabir 
it, makerh.uhe Mepiapes 200 the.127h hour to rhem all at one time.  More- 
over an hoyy is defied tobe that 24th part of that wie, whith interced:th be- 
tween two vicige Noons, vr ppulſer the Sin to the fame” Semcircle of the 
Meridian. Recanſe therefore that it iSthe ſame time Which intercedgth'be- 
tween the two MeriZies of the;places of the faine Mevidian; therefore alſo 
the 24th part of rhe famethalf Be'equal, antf the fame in'all ; and on that ac- 
count, they ſhall rogether number all rheir hours from the Meridies. ., 


| 199v3-,928910 Fa. 
od : * 4 \ = 
['Propoktion Mer ne] 


They which dwell in the divers Hemiſpheres of the Earth, which the K- 
quator materh or diftinguifbtth:;;' or thoſe who livein the divers parts or 
quarters. of thr Equator; ithey, 1 ſay, bave contrary Seaſons of the year 

| at the ſame time; and the ſanie Seaſons in'a different time of the year : 0 
that in one Hemoſpher# ut ir Winter, when as in the other it is Summer ; 
and when the Spring is in that,” Autumn's in this. | 


Mit 0! b 


the ſame Semvicerele of the ſame Meridran, but from a divers quarter of the \1,pa,.* 


, to wit; one towards the North, and another towards: the South ; ranrs of the 
Earth. 


Forthe Summer begianeth ivevery place according to-the Ce/eſt; al: courle, of the diffe- 
viz.the motion of the Sun; when he obtaineth -2 ſmall diſtance trom the reve S-afons 


Vertex of the place : the Winter, when a great diſtance. Now becaule _ 
| Nn M13 


which the «- £- 
quator makerih. 
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See Chap, 26. 


Of thoſe who 
live under the 


eAquaters 


See Propal. 1. 


T be Compleat Part of Book I: 
Sun moveth from one Hemiſphere to the other, thence it cometh to paſs, that 
when it draweth near the q_ of one Hemiſphere, it more and more de. 
parteth from the places of the other ; and ſo the Summer of one Hemiſphere 
agreeth in time, with the Winter of another ; and the Spring of one with the 
Loews of another. 

In the places of the Toryid Zone, the viciſſitude of the Seaſons hath ſore. 
thing peculiar, of which we have treated at large in the 2674 Chapter. 


Propoſition III. 


Thoſe who live in the Nortbern Hemiſphere of the Earth, to them, whey 
they turn their faces towards the Equator , the Eaft w on the left hand, 
and the Wet on the right ; the South before them , and the North behind 
them. Thoſe who inhabit the Southern Hemiſphere of the Earth, they 
turning thery faces to the Equator, the Stars riſe ow their right hand, 
and ſet on therr left. 


Thoſe who live under the very AEquator, if they turn their faces to. 
wards the Northers Pole, they then have the Eaft on their right hand, and 
the WefF on their left ; but if they turn their faces towards the Sourhern Pole, 
it is contrariwiſe. | | 

Thoſe who live in the Northern Hemiſphere , to them, their faces being 
turned 'to the AEquator, the Sun going in the Northern Semicircle of the 
Zodiack, will ſeem to riſe and ſet behind them ; but perambularing the other 
Semicircle, he will ſeem before them. The contrary hapneth in the Northers 
Hemiſphere : andthe contrary will alſo-be obſerved, if you turn your faces to 
wards the Poles. 

Theſe are manifeſt from the conſideration of his circunmwvolution, and may 
be illuſtrated on the G/obe ; but Mariners, and others, unskilful of the Cele- 
ſtial motions are wont to wonder at it, when they ſayl from our Hemiſphere 
into the Southern Hemiſphere. 


Propoſition IV. 


The Geletial Aﬀettions of the Antaeci compared among} themſelves , an 
1, They have the ſame Meridzes, the ſame Midnight, and reckon all their 
hours together, as is manifeſt fromthe firſt Propoſition of this:Chapter. 

2. They have contrary Seaſons of the year at the ſame time ; for whenits 
Jpring in one place, it is Autwmn.in another ; when that, hath Summer , this 


Propoſition 2. hath Winter, as is manifeſt from the ſecond Propoſition of this Chapter, 


3- The days of one place are equal to the nights of the other ; and the 

days of this, to the nights of the former. | 
. When the days of one place increaſe to the longeſt day , in the mean 

whule the days of the other decreaſe, even to the ſhorteſt : for they have op 
polite equal days in their Kalendar. For Example ; the day of one place at 
a twentieth of April , is equal to the twentieth of Offober in the other 
p 42Ce, D — a TIES 
5- On the days of the AiquinoF#zal, the Sun riſeth and fetteth together to 
them ; . but on other days ſoonexito the one: than the other : alſo in thoſe two 
days the Jus hath the ſame altitude above the Horizon of the Antec, at every 
moment of time ; but on other.days a diffeterit:\ Altitude. . \ | 

6, To thoſe that turn their faces one towards another, or thoſe who: regard 
the Zquator, to one the Sun ſhall ſeem toriſe on the right hand, and ſer on 


theleft; and to the. other, to rife and ſet contrary. After the ſame Mode, 


- the Stars ſhall riſe to one on-the right/hand , and to the other. on the 
eft, A 


7. When 
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7. When the Sun riſeth and ſetteth behind tothe one, he riſeth and ſetteth 

betore to the other ; contrariwiſe to this on the leſt hand, when to that on the 
ight. | 
hy They have the divers Poles elevated by an equal Elevation. 

9, The Stars a ing perpetually to one place, or not ſetting, never 
ariſe to the other P ace, but always remain depreſſed beneath the Horizon ; 
zxontrariwiſe, thoſe which never ſer to this place, never riſe to that. 

Theſe are all manifeſt from the Globe. . 


Propoſition V. 


Thoſe which inhabit in the Equator, have no Antaci; but the Periceci of 
thoſe are the ſame with the Antipodes of theſe. The Poles of the Earth 
have no Periceci , for they ave mutually one to the other Antaci, and 


Antipodes, 


The truth of this Propoſition is evident from the Definitions of the Aniwci, 
Prrieci, and Amtipodes, and therefore needs no probation. 


Propoſition VI. 


A place being given inthe Globe,to exhibit the place of the Antaeci,Periceci, 
jy Atkipades of the ſame. ; F ; 


Let the place be brought to the Brazen Meridian, and as many degrees 
25are intercepted between this and the Afquator, let ſo many be numbred 
from one part of the Equator : the term of the Numeration ſhall be the place 
of the Anteci. | 

Then let the Index be applied to the 12h hour of the Cycle, and let the 
jaint of the Meridian be noted , which hangeth over the place given, alſo 
that which hangeth over the place of the Antec; this being done, let the 
Globe be turned round, until the Index ſhall ſhew the other 12 hours : ſo the 
point of the Globe, which is ſubjeQed to the noted poznt of the Mey:idian of 
the place given, ſhall be the place of the Periecs ; andthe pornt of the Globe, 


ſubjeted to the other noted point of the Meridian, ſhall be the place of the 
Antipodes. 


Propoſition VIT. 


Thoſe who live in the ſame Parallel of the Earth, have every day, and 
every night, _ : every one of the Stars alſo remaineth an equal time 
' above their Horizons ; the ſame Stars never ſet, the ſame Stars never 
viſe : the Sun every day, and allthe Stars alſo, riſe and ſet to them, in 
the ſame quarter ; and in the ſame hour alſo the Stars are equally eleva- 
vated above the Horizon, or depreſſed beneath it. They bave the ſame 
Pole equally elevated ; their fas being turned to the Equator oy the 
Jame Pole, the Stars riſe to them fromthe ſame fide, and ſet on the ſame 
fide + they have the ſame ſeaſons of the year, Spring, Summer, Auturhn, 
Winter together, and at the ſame time, excepting the ſingular properties 
of ſome places. 


Theſe are manifeſt from the very conſideration of the motzons of the Stars, 
and ſcituation of the Places of the Earth. In the Globe, if that one certain 
Parallel be taken, and the Pole be elevated near its Latitude or diſtance from 
the Aiquator, the Wooden Horizon of all places ſhall be the Horizon of that 
Parallel, viz.if that every place be —_—_ to the Meridian; and then will 
be manifeſt what this Propoſetion containeth. 


Non 2 Prop6- 


372 


The Celeſtial 
Aﬀettions of 
the Prriect 
compared to» 
gether, 


The Celeſtial 
Aﬀecttions of 
the Antipodes. 


yi _ Propoſition VIII. 
The Celeſtial Afﬀetions of the Pericect , compared one with another, ay; 


thus : 


1. They have all thoſe things common, which we have related in the pre, 
ceding Propoſition, concerning the Inhabitants of one and the ſame Paralle, 

2. They reckon contrary hours of the day in reality , but yet the ſame in 
name, viz. when in one place it is Noon, and the 12th Meridian hour,then in 
the other it is Midnight,and the 1244 hour of Midnight : and the Inhabitants of 
this, number 1,2,3 from Midnight, whilſt they number «, 2, 3 from Midnooy, 

3. On the days of the Aiqurnoxes 'the Sun ſetteth to one place , whillt it 
riſeth to anorher, and therefore the time of the day of one place, is the nigh; 
of another ; but on other days of the year, viz, on the half year, in which 
the Sun runneth through the vicine Semzcircle of thoſe places of the Zods. 
ack, that is, in the Spring and Summer, it firſt riſeth to one place before he 
ſetteth to another ; and therefore in ſome howrs, or ſome parts of an hour, 
they have both the day-and the night conſpicuous together, viz. whilſt the 
Fun tendeth towards the ſetting toone place, he beginneth to aſcend towards 
the Meridian to the other, having now emerged above the Hor;zow : Butin 
the other half of the year, Autumn and Winter, in which the Sun runneth the 
more remote Semicircle of the Zodzact, he firſt ſetteth to one place before 
he riſeth to another, (v1. the Periect y and therefore they have no part of 
the day, but ſome part of the #ight common, and the Sus for ſome hours,, or 
for ſome parts of the hours , depreſſed beneath the Hor:zzon; ſo that to one 
place it is the end of the nght, to the other, the beginning. 

4. After the ſame Mode, thoſe Stars which decline from the Equator, to- 
wards the Poleclevated to the Perieci, may be ſeen for ſome hours , or for 
ſome parts of hours, at once, viz. before they are ſet to one place, they are 
riſen to another ; and on the contrary, before they are riſen to that, they, arr 
not ſet to this ;' and in this, for ſo much the longer time,by how much the Star 
is mare remote from the A:quator towards the Pole elevated. On the contrary, 
they, never ſee thoſe $ars together, which decline from the Afiquator to- 
wards the Pols, depreſſed to the Perieci; but they firſt ſet to one place, before 
they ariſe to another; and therefore for ſome time, or for ſome hours , or 
parts of the hours of the day, they are conſpicuous to neither of the Periect; 
and for ſo much the longer time, by how much the Star is more near the 
Pole; and thoſe Stars, which remain continually to the Antec: above the 
Horizon, are perpetually obſcured to the Perieci. 

5. What place of the Earth, one of the Peric7 hath in the ſetting A&qui- 
notttal, or-to the Wei# ; the ſame the other of the Periec? , being about to 
ſhew, direQs the digit to the Orzental quarter, whereof one part is common 
tothe Antect, the reſt to the Perivcs, 


Propoſition IX. 
The Celeſtial Afﬀettions of the Antipodes, compared one with another, art 


thus 


1. Inall the days of the year the Swn and the Stars riſe to one place, whilſt 
gy ſet to another ; for they have the ſame Horizon, although a different 
ace, 

2, The day of one, is the night of another. 

\3- They have oppoſite equal days of the year, as alſo nights ; ſo that the 
longeſt 4ay of the one place, is the ſhorteſt of the other. 

4. They have contrary ſeaſons of the year at the ſame time, and the ſame 


ſeaſons in an oppoſite time ; wiz, ſome have Spring, whilſt the other hath Au- 


tymn; the one Summer, whilſt the other hath Winter ; and GONTITPRS. 
| 5.They 
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5. They have the different Poles elevated by an equal Elevation, they are 
equally diſtant trom the A:quatay ; but that from the diverſe quarters of it : 
tiey are ſeated in the ſame Meyr:d;an, but that is in its different Sem;- 
carcles. 1 

6. They reckon indeed: the contrary hours of the day, but the ſame in 
name, 42. it is Noox to one place, whil it s M:4nig41t to the other. 

7, What $12rs continually-appear to one place, or do remain above the Ho- 
rizon, they perpetually remain beneath the Hor:zon of the. other place : 
Alſo what S$:ars remain a long | above the Horizon of one place, 
they remain but a' ſhort tume '8bove the Horizon ot the other place. 

8, The Sw» and Stars ſeen to riſe to tbe Inhabitants of one place, on the 
richt hand ; to the Inhabitants of the other,'.on the 1ef7 ; if that both ſhall 
curn their faces tothe A-:qeator. | 


Propoſition 'X; 


The Periceci of one place ave the Se of the Antec of that place, and 
the Antoeti of the Antipodes of that place, 


So the Antipodes of one plare, are the Periici of the Ayteci of that 
place, .and the Anters of the Perrect : Theſe are plain from the Definitions, 
neither do they need probation. | 


Propoſition XI, 


A place in the Globe being given, to find thoſe places which have the ſame 
Hours and Meridies with the place given: alſo thoſe places which 
reckon contrary hours and Midnight, when it « Midday in the place 
grven. | 


Let the place given be brought to the Brazen Meridian : fo all the places Sundsy Que- 
which are ſubje@ to the ſame Semicircle of the Meridian of this, or thoſe flimms wroueht 
places, which number at once all rhe fanie hours: then let the Index be «a by the 
placed at the 12th hour of the Cycle, and let the Globe be turned round until Glebe. 
the Index ſhew the other 12: : ſo the placts which are ſubject to the 
ſame Semicircle of the Brazen Meridian, are thoſe reckon'd hogs, contrary 
to the howrs of the place given. 


Propoſition XIT. 


A place being given inthe Globe, to fiad thoſe places, in which all the 
days of the year are equal to the nights of the | oc place. 


Let the place given be m_ tothe Meridian, and let the Parallel of its 


Anteci be found. All the 
mand. | 

But if that a place be required , whoſe days are equal to the nights of the 
place given, and all the hours of the ſame ; then the place of the Antec: is 
only that ſought for. 


Butif all the hours be contrary, the place of the 4mripodes only Gtisfieth 
the demand. 


aces ſcituated in this Parallel ſatisfie the de- 


Propoſition 


T be Compleat Part of Book IT. 


Propoſition XIIT. 


A place in the Globe, and the day of the year being given, to find the how; 
in which the Inhabitants of that place, and its Antaci both together, 
may ſee the Sun, or in what 'houy the Sun « above the Horizon of both 
wy alſo the hour in which he « ſooner ſeen in one place, than iy 
anot Dey. 


Let the Longitude, or time of the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon of the 


Sce Propel. 4. Place given, at the day given, ( according to the fourth Propoſition of the 


Chap.25, 


25th Chapter) be found; the howrs in which this time is deficient from 24 
hours, are the hours of the day in the place of the Anteci. For theſe 
two places have the Su elevated together ſo many hours , as the 
day of the place wn conſiſteth of - hours, or the day of the Antec; , 
viz. of that day which hath no more than 12 howrs, as he isin thedays 
of the Aquinoxes ; but leſſer than other es Or, that I may ſpeak more 

lainly, if the day of the place given is leſs than 1z hours, then the Antec; 
all fa the Sun on the ſame hours'; but yet in more, to wit, before and after 
that time, But if the day of the place given be mere than 12 howrs, the 
number of the hours of the night muſt be. taken :. for ſo many hours together 
the Antec ſhall ſee the Sun, and no more z and theſe howrs are to be reckoned 
about the Meridies., becauſe they have their Mer:dzes together. 

Then half of the difference of the days, (or the difference between the 
and night of the ſame place ) will ſhew the hours in which the Sun arif 
ſooner above the Horzzon of one place, and alſo ſetteth later than to the other 
place of the Antect. - | 


Propoſition XIV. 


A place being given iu the Globe,and the day of the year,to find the bours in 
which the Inhabitants of that place together ſee the Sun with their Pe- 
ricci, and what hours they do not ſee it together. 


Let the place of the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon of the place given, 
Le tound at the day given, andlet the time of his ſtay beneath the Hor: zon, 
that is, the quantity of the day and the night, be found ; half the difference 
between the quantity of the day and the n:g/r, will ſhew the hours, or part of 
the hours, in which the Sun firſt riſeth to one place, before he ſetteth to ago 
ther ; and ſerterth later alſo to thatplace, than he ariſeth to this. 
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CHAP, NXXIX. 


Of the Computation of time in the divers places of the Earth. 


Propolition I. 


The Hour of one place being given inthe Globe, to find the hour of another 
place given, 


Et the place, whoſe hour is given, be neongne to the Brazen Meridian, By the Globe, 
, the Index to that hour of the Horary Cycle , ſuch as is given. Let the an 

Globe be turned round until the other ru place come under the Meridian, found our. 

the m"_ in that ſcituation of the G/obe will ſhew the hour demanded of this 

other Place. 


Propoſition II. 


The hour of our place being given, ( or of ſome other place in the Globe) to 
a wt thi Globe alliho e places in which at that hour the —b 


is; alſo thoſe in which it is Midnight ; alſo thoſe in which # what hour 
we pleaſe, The Problem ſhould be propounded concerning the Earth , if 
we would att Scientifically ; for it « an | of the Earth, Under- 
#tand the ſame concerning many other following Problems. 


Let the place given be b t to the Meridian, the Index to the given 
hour of the horary Cycle. Let the Globe be turned round until the Index ſhew 
the 121th hour of the Meridtes ; fo the places which are diſcovered to be ſub- 
to the ſuperiour Semicircle of the Meridian (from the elevated Pole to 
the Pole depreſſed,) are thoſe which have the Mer:dies at the time piven. 
But if rhe G/obe be turned round, that the Index may ſhew the i 2:h ol abou 
hour, the places which are diſcovered to be ſubjeRt to the ſame Semicircle 
of the Meridian, are thoſe in which the M:4night then ſhall be. 

If we deſire places in which is any hour, let the G/obe be turned until the 
Iadex ſhew that hour, if the places ſubject to the Semicircle of the Meridian, 
be thoſe tat are ſought. 


Propoſition IIT. 


The Altitude of the Sun being given, the day of the year, and the Latitude 
of the place, tofind the hour at the time of that altitude. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the 'given Latitude of the place : from the Rules for the 
given day let the place of the Swx be tound in the Ecliptich, and let that be _ the 
noted in the Ecliptick of the Globe, and _—_—— to the Meridian; Then let day. 
the Quadrant be applied to the Vertex, and let the degrees of the given A!- 
rt ; be noted in it, and let the Index be placed at the 12h bour of the Ho- 

Yary Cycle. 

Then let the Globe and the Quadrant be moved until the noted place of the 
Jun agree with the noted point of the Quadrant. In that ſcituation the Sur: 
will ſhew the hour demanded. 


Propoſition 


Ma iners ob- 
ſerve the quar- 
ter of rhe 
Sn on the 


Compals. 


T he Compleat Part of 


Propoſition IV. 


Book IL 


A Quarter being given, in which the Sun is beheld ſometime of the 4, 
grven; and the Latitude of a place being given, to find the hour of < 
day. 


Let all be done as in the preceding Propoſition : that the Quadrant may 
be applied to the Vertex, let his end or extremity be brought to that quartey 
of the Horizon which was obſerved, and let the Globe be turned round until 
that point of the Sun come to the Quadrant. In this ſcituation, the Index will 
ſhew the hour of the day. 


Propolition V, 


The Sun ſorning, by the benefit of the Globe to know the hour of the place 
given ; or the Latitude thereof, which # given. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the given Latitude of the place, and let the 
Globe be placed at the four quarters ot the World ; then let a Needle be fixed 

rpendicularly at the place of the Sus in the Ecliprtzich ; or, which is better, 
[cr the Spherical Gnomon be applied to the Ecliptich, ſo that the Apex of the 
G1nomon fix on the place of the Sur, and fo let it be brought to the Mer#41an, 
and the Index to the 12th hour ; let the Globe be turned, until the Needle 
make no ſhadow on the Globe. In this ſcituation the Index will ſhew the de- 
manded hour. 


Propoſition VT. 


An hour of our Numer ation bein given, to find what hour it « from the 
riſing of the Sun , that is, the Babyloniſh, or Norimbergian hour, 


In time paſt the Baby/onians, and now the Inhabitants of Norimberg , and 
ſome other People, reckon 24 hours from one riſing of the Sun, to the riſing of 
the Jun the next day, . 

Let the Pole be elevated from the Latitude of the place given , and the 
place of the Sun being found from the day given, let it be brought to the Me- 
ridian , the Index to the 12th howr 0 S; hoyary Cycle : let the Globe be 
turned until the Index ſhew the hour given. Then the Globe remaining im- 
movable, let the Index be reduced to xz, which being done, let the Globe be 
rurned from the ſetring to the riſing , until the place of the Sun appear in the 
Oriental Horizon : and in the horary Cycle , let the hours be reckoned from 
12, toward the Eaſt or rifing, even to the Index : for theſe are the Babyloniſb 
or Norimberg hours ſought for. | 


Propoſition VII. 
On the contrary : . The hour being grven from the Babyloniſh r:/iug to find out 
the hour of” our Numeration, which is from Midnight, or Midnoon. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given, let the place of 
the Jus be noted in the Ecliptich, and brought tothe Orcental Horizon, the 
Index to the 12th hour ; let the Globe be turned rowards the Weſt,until the Ir- 
dex ſhew the hour given on the Cycle from the Eaſt, Which being done, let the 
Index be reduced to the 12th hour, and then let the Globe again be moved, un- 
til the place of the Sun be brought back to the Semicircle of the Meridian 
which 1s next paſſed through, and let the howrs be numbred from 12 to the 1n- 
dex towards that guarter, unto which the motion of the Globe was made : 
ſo ſhall be found the hour of our numbring from the Meridies,or Midnight, 


Pro- ' 
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Propoſition VIII. 


An hour of our reckoning being given , to find what hour it # from the 
preceding ſetting of the Sun, that #5, the Italian hows. 


At this day, in many rw of Italy. and ia times paſt in Greece they num- of n«lie 
et 


bred 2.4 hours from one ſetting of the Su to the following , or next ſerting ; "*** 
to find out which, we mult thus do from the Sowrs of our Numeration. 
Let the Pole be clevatedfor the Latitude of the place given; let the place 
of the Sun in the Eclipiich be noted and brought ro the Mer:dan; let the 
Index be placed at the 12146 hour at Noon of the Cycle < let the Globe be 
turned until the Index ſhew the howy given. Then the Globe being immoya- 
ble, let the Index be brought to the 42th hour ; and this being done , let the 
Globe be turned towards the Eaſt, until the place of the Sux be beheld in the 
Occidental Horizon. Then let the howrs be numbred from 12 to the Index, 
near the quarter of his motion ; for theſe ſhall be the Italian hours of Nume- 


ration; | 
Propoſition IX. 


The hour from the ſetting of the Sun, or of Italick Numeration, being 
given, to find what hour it is of our Numeration from the Midnoox or + 
Madnight. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given let the place 
of the Sux in the Ecliptick be noted, and brought to the Meridian ; iet the 
Index be placed at the bowr 12 4 let the Globe be turned to the ſetting , until 
the Index ſhew the given [talick hour. Then the Globe remaining immovs- 
ble, let the Iudex be brought to the 124h hour; this being done , let the place 
of the Sun be turned back to that Semicircle of the es which it did 
neareſt paſs through , ſo the hours interrupted between 12 and the Index 
(Ong Sou! 12 towards the riling) are the hours from the Meridies or 

dzight, according to our numeration or reckoning, | 


Propoſition X, 


An hour of cur Numeration being given on the day given, 10 ue what 
hour of the day that bour is, according to the ancient Judaick account, 
and that of other Nations. 


In Ancient times, the Fews and other Nations (Aſtronomy being not yet The Jews di 
poliſhed) divided every day, from the rifing of the uz to his ſetting, into viſies of 


12 hours, and the nightinto as many, which hours are therefore termed Ju- 
daical hours, Planetary hours (tor another reaſon,) bur more fitly unequal 
hours; for ſeeing that neither the days or nights are equal amongſt themſelves, 


day and mghrt. 


orof equal Longitude ; but increaſe for half a year , and decreaſe the other x chup.:5. 


half (except in the places of the Equator, ) thence it cometh to paſs that 
thoſe hours are ſometimes greater, and ſometimes lefler ; tor they increaſe with 
the Longitude of the days, and decreaſe with the decreaſe of the ſame. 'But in 
Places near the A&quator this increaſc is not great, as we have thewed in the 
25th Chapter : but all the days of the whole year are almoſt equal ; end thence 
it cometh to paſs, that the People more remote from the Aquator, as thoſe of 
Europe, never uſed theſe hours, but only thoſe People who are not far removed 
irom, or that dwell under the Torrid Zone. | 
Therefore the Problem may be thus more clearly propounded, viz.an equal 
hour bring given in a given day, to find' an unequal hour. An equal hogr is 
termed the 12h part of any Jay or #ight, or of the time in which the uz 
doth remain above, or beneatb the Horizon. An unequal hour is termed the 
24th part of that time, in which tbe Sun is moved from the Semrcircle of 
O o tie 


See Propofi- 
tion Gand 8, 


Of the Zudaick 
hour. 


Of rhe com- 


— ao 
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the Meridian, until it return again to the ſame Semicircle, which time ig eq). 
led an Aitronomical day. IT'7 
Now for the Solution of this Problem, we muſt thus act : 

Let the Pole be elevated for the Latirude of the place given ; let the place 
of the Sun in the Ecleptick be noted, and brought to the Eaff, the Index to the 
12th hour of the Cycle : let the Globe be turned, until the noted place of the 
Sun come to the Weſ ; the Index will ſhew the hours for the Long:tude of this 
day, or the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon, which muſt be obſerved. Then 
let it be found, what is the hour given from the Eu? or rifing = from the 
Weft and ſetting, if that any hour be given after the ſetting of the Sun) ac. 
cording to the 6 or 8:45 Propoſition. And let the proportion be compared after 
this Mode, that as the noted hours of the - Long:tude of the whole day or night 
are unto 12 hours, ſo the hours found from the riſing, (or ſetting, if that an 
hour of the night be given) are to the number of the oF aick hours. 


Propoſition XI, 


The Judaick hour being given, in the day given to find what hour that is ae. 
cording to our Numeration or account z or to reduce a given unequal hour 
to an equal hour. 


Let the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of the place given ; the place of 
the Sur in the Ecliptich from the day given being found, let it be brought to 
the Eaft, the Index to the 12th hour ; and let the G/obe be turned to the Weff, 
that the: Longitude of that day may appear in wrequal hours on the horary 
Cycleywhichis noted. Then let the place of the Sun be brought ro the Meri 
dian,the Index unto 12; andlet theplace of the Sus be turned round to the 
Oriental Horizon, the Index will ſhew the hour of the riſing. 

Then let it ſo be ht to paſs, that 12'be added to the number of the Ju- 
daick hour, fo alfo let the found out Latitude of the whole be added to the 
other number. whick-if that be added to the hour of the riſing , we ſhall have 
the hour from the Midnight, according to our 1umeration : if that the number 
of theſe hours be more than 12, let 12 be caſt away, and the remainder wil 
ſhew the hour from Noos. 

Thoſe Judaick hours which are related in the Sermon of CHR IST,cannot 
accurately be reduced to the hours of our account , becauſe the day of the 
year isnot added: ſo that the third hour of that day, may be our 874, gthor 
10th ; ſo that the 11h hour of that Sermon, may be our 7th, 6th, or 5th, viz, 


as that day may be taken either according to the Summer or Winter Solftice, 
or the Aquinottial. 


Propoſition XII. 


Thoſe who go from ſome one part of the Earth, or ſayl towards the Sun 
riſog, and the whole Globe of the Earth being Os 2 ta by them, they 
return to the ſame place whence they ſet forth ; they m the mean ſpace, at 
once have often had the Sun rifing, ſetting, the Meridies , and the Mid- 
night, the very ſame with the Inka ttants of the ww from which they 
went from ; and therefore when they return, they number one day of 4 
year more than in that place. For le, If in this place it be the firſt 
day of . January,thty reckon the ſecond of January ; i, they account it tobe 
Saturday, they reckon Sunday, And :f they ſhall have ſayled about ihe 
rg twice, thrice, or four times, they ſhall ſtill number ſo many more 

ays. | 


Thoſe who by a determined courſe ſay} about the whole Earth towards the 
Weſt, they in the mean while for one. ſpace have the ſetting or riſing Sun, the 
Meridies and Midnight more rare ; and therefore when they return, they 
number one day leſs than in that place, to wit, the 31 of December; woo 
that 


QA 


T 
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t it be the firſt of 7 atid Sarwwd9y;or the laſt day-of the Week. 
rebrap ed it ſhall be S; ,or the” firſt'dsy of a new Wethk: pres 
_— ſay / Ogy Earthtwice, thrice, of four times; they ſhall ztſ{6 
Thijs wes matter of worder and adthiration ſome Ajes 6g6 to Mariners 
and others; but the frequency of this ent hath leſſencd: the 2dinira- 
ion,and hath adhninifired vecaſion ro\Ma c5a#5 to enquire out the canſe. 
Neither is it difficult to explain tlie fame, ſorharthe motion of the Ser, and 
the Meridian of theplices of the Earth be! well | hended:, and x certain 
4n of the year be propoſed : ;for it deperdeth on: the Diarnal circnmwolution 
of the Swn, nor from his proper motron, as ſome tiave thought, which we may 
begin from-any-Ciyele ; bur tor our more raſie unde ng it is very conve- 
nient to begin from the Meridies, that the day may be the time from one Me- 
ridies to the following Meridies, or Noon ; or whilſt the Sus returneth from 
the Semicircle of one Meridian, to the ſameiSmicircle. 
Therefore, becauſe that thoſe who Sayl towards the Eaſt, or Riſing, corge to 
thoſe | peg hay the Swr firſt riſeth and makesh his Meridian, than inthe 
ace from whence tliey departed; thenceit cometh to paſs, that the Sun be- 
inginthe Meridian of the place' ro which they have arrived; they begin to 
reckon a new day, For Example: the ſecond day of 7anzary,where in the place 
of their departure hitherto they have numbred the firſt Jay of 7 , (if 
that they ſerSayl onthe fame,) and the difference ſhall be one Comes bog 
This anticipation daily increaſeth until they come towards the Eaſt, fo that it 
ſhallmake the howrs of half a day,. when they come to the oppoſite Semicircle 
of the Meridian; for here they ſhall have the Meridies of a new day, when 
intheplace of their ſetting torth it ſhall be the Ms dnzght of the preceding 4 . 
And where they thall come tothe Meridian 15 degrees more remote, being in 
that,they ſhall have the Mer:dzes 13 hours ſooner,than in the place of their ſer- 
ting forth : and when again they ſhall come to a Mer:4;2n more remore 15 de- 
grees, there they ſhall have the Meridies 14 howrs ſooner, than in the place of 
their ſetting forth, And fo moreover, as they ſhall come to rhe Meridians or 
#lacer more remote 15 degyees, they ſhall have the Meridres r5, 16, 17 honrs 
ſooner, and ſhall begin to account anew 4ay ſdoner, than-in their place of theit 
fetting foerh : ſo that when at length-they ſhell have returned to the place,they 
ſhalltherr number the Mer: dies of a new day ſooner by 24 hows, where in the 
place alfo the Meridies is, which yet may anſwer in mumber ro the Meridies 
which the Mariners had the former day. 
But it is codfrary with thoſe who Szyl towards the Weſt, whett they return 
whe place from whence they fer forth ; for by how muck the more they re- 
cede from this place, by fo much the more rhey ſhalſhave rhe Fun later in the 
Meridies, beeaufe they are in-z more remote Meridian, and therefore do later 
degia the account of their new day, than in'the place whence they ſer forth : 
So that this Propoſition takerth away art whole day in the retarn. | 
Corollary x, If that two at the ſame time ſer forth from any place of the Corollaries. 
Earth, the one towitds the Eaſt, the other towards the Weſt, and they ſhall 
return both rogerher to the fame place, the whole Z47h being Sayled abonr : 
le thattook hrs Journey towards the Eaſt ſhalf reckon two days more, than he 
which rook it towards the Weſt. And if they have Sayled rhe Zar:h about 
twice, they ſhall reckon 4 days more; if thrice, 6 4ays more,&ec. but the Jays 
of theſe are longer ; of thoſe ſhorter. TOS | | 
Corollary 2. The fartie will happen, it that in any place of the £:rth aity 
two meet one the other ; and from hence firſt, and then often afterwards, was 
this apparently difcovered : for when Ferdinando MageBanes by a diret 
cutle into the Weſt, had entred rhe Indies by the Strerghts, denominated 
om him, it was found out by the Mariners , which there met with other 
Egropeans , brought towards the Eaſt by an ordinary Journey, that the Ky- 
#ndar, or the Numeration of the days. differed ai whole Jay, The fame harh 
bren obſerved by all, which have Sayked ronnd the Earth , when they have 


cone into the Indies. * 
nes Corols 
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different day is obſerved, vi, in the Philippine Ifes,and in the City of Macog, 
on the Coaſt of China, although they lie under the ſame'Merid7ans; yet they. 
reckon the days of the Kalendar ſooner in Macoa,than in the Philippine Iles, 
and that by the anticipation of one day; ;{o that it is Sunday in Macoa, when 
Philippine iſes: but Saturday in the Philippine Iſles. The cauſe of this diverſity is this, -that 


The day in 
Macoa, not 
ſarne as in the 
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Corollary 3. This alſo is the cauſe, that in-two near places the atcount of q. 


the Portugals ponenng the City of Maroa.came thither from Europe towargs. 
the Eaſt, by a ſet courſe out of; India ; but the : Spaniards ,- which: poſleſs the 
Philippine Iſles, came thither from Europe towards the Weſt, by: a ſet courſe 
from America. Therefore it is inferred from the preceding - Coro#ary, becauſe 
herein Macoa,and the Philippines, they almoſt meet, or come-into the ſame. 
Meridian, that they ſhould exceed by one day the days'of- the other. 
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'=10f the various Riſing, Setting, Altitude bf the Sun, and other 4p- 
. ©. pearances in the divers parts of the Earth. | 
| | Propoſition I. 

To place oy hang a Terreftrial- Globe, fſothat when the Sun ſhineth, thoſe part: 

" of the Globe may be illuminated, which the Sun enlighteneth in the Earth 

at any time, and that it alſo may appear, unto what People the Sun vi. 
ſeth, and to whom it ſetteth-; to whom it makes the Meridies, and towhm 

it is altogether abſconded ;- to what plate it is vertical : alſo to findthe 
place of the Sun tn the Ecliptick, and the day of theyear ; alſo the how 

of the place. 12; | os 


The motion of Bo T theplace in which the Globe is placed be noted on the: Globe, and 


the Sux ſhew- 
ed by rhe 


Globe, 


brought tothe Meridian, and: let a mark be made with a Ghalk on that 
pornt of the Meridian. Therefore if the Globe be to be hung by a. Cord, the 
Cord muſt be tied to the point of the Meridian. But if that it 'muſt be 
firmly inany place, an Iron pin muſt be brought through the Center of the 
Globe,evento the oppoſite point; and this Iron pin muſt be cloſely fixed tothe 
Horizontal plain, that it may remain immovable. | 
The Globe muſt be diſpoſed according,to the four quarters of the World, 
viz.that the North part of the G/obe may regard the North part of the Earth 
or Heaven ; which, the Meridian line being found, is eafie to do by the My 
riners Compaſs, or the Magnetick Needle, The Globe being thus placed , at 
every moment of | the day, when the Suz ſhineth, on the Globe may be ſeen the 
part of the Earth illuminated, and..the part not illuminated. Thoſe places 
which lie in the middle Sewcircle of the part illuminated, are thoſe-which 
will have the Merzd:es at that moment of time. To thoſe-which are ſeatedin 
the Orzental Semicircle, dividing the illuminated part from the- part not ill 
minated,the $1 ſetteth ; but to thoſe which are in the Occidental Semcivelt, 
ſeparating the illuminated part from the part not illuminated, the. Sw riſeth. 
To find out the place of the Sur in the Ecliprich, let the Needle or. Spheri 
cal Gnomon be moved hitherand thither perpendicularly about the middle of 
the part illuminated, until it maketh-no ſhadow, and let the poznt in-the Glotr 
be noted : for this being brought to the Mer;d1an, here will ſhew the ' declins- 
tion of the Fcliptich pornt,in which the Suz is at the time of the Obſervation; 
whence, according to the condition of the time, to wit, Spring, Summer, Av 
Tacgath Winter, the place of the Sun ſhall be known, and thence. the day of 
tne. year. by | 
Alſo the place in the Globe, unto which the Needle being affixed gaveno 
ſhadow, is that to which the Sun is vertical at that moment of time, andthe 
Parallel paſſing through this place will exhibit all the places, in which the Sw 
will be vertical on that day, | 
More- 
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Morcover, to find the hour of the place in which the Globe is fo placed or 
hung, let that place be brought to the Meridjan'to which the Sus is vertical, 
the Index to the 12th hour of the horary Circle ; and let the Globe be turned 
round until our place, or that in which the G/obe-is ſeated, do rome to the Me- 
ridiay :. the Index will ſhew the hoar. -) ow _"; A 

But becauſe the G/obe cannot be turned round, when it is affixed by the' Iron 
Sizle ro. thee Horizontal plain, therefore it will be convenient-that the Qua- 
{rant be tied to the Pole, or part of the Circle of the Periphery 114% for 
hergche Arep being brought to-jhe plack of tha: Nrele, will Ihe the dedkir 
tion of rhe Sun (rom the Aiquator,, whones: 
of the year ſhall be found. The ſame Arch will the — ar in the 
16x, from whence if that the degrees. be, numbred to the Brazen Mer 


Pace of the: Sub, and the tay." 


and theſe degrees be changed into hours, or. parts of hours, you ſhall have this Fifteen Degrets 
hour of the place.If ſo be that the Sun be between the Occident and the By g. make an How: 


zen Meridian, that is, of our place ;, but if, that it be between the Eaſt and 
our Meridian, the hour found out muſt be ſubtraQted from 12, and the remain- 
jog aumber will fhew the hours from Midnight. | MS v2 vl 
If that ſuch a Brazen Arche adjoyned to the Pole of the Globe; 23T have 
deſcribed, 113; degrees, it may be,bored through from; the end even-to.47 de- 
grees ;. that is,trom the departure. of the Jzz from the Equator, and 2turning 
plate be inſerted in it, which may bear the Þcular Style : and fo there 
will neither be need of a Needle, or of a Spherical Gnomon, and the operation 


will. be leſs obnoxious toerrour. 


=_— Propoſition IRS 51 51 nu : | 
The Terreſtrial Globe 4eing ſo placed,cas inthe former Propoſaion u declared, 
it will alſo ſhew, when the Moon fbineth, $0 4phat 'Praple, at any moment of 
time in which it is above our Hori zdn, 11 « conſpicuous ; to <whom utr. ar i- 
; ſeth,to whom it ſetteth, and to whom it is vertical. . 


Theſe are all.mani{eſt from the preecding Propoſition. See Propofit. 1. 


| Ip pms HE: 
By how much the places of the Earth are remote from the Parallel of the 
Sun 0% any day, by fo much the Sun is elevated to a leffer Altitude in'the 
ſame hours above their Horizon. | v 


Let the places in the ſame Mer7dian be taken in the Globe, for theſe 'do rec- 
kon all the ſame hours, and that at once : then let a Parallel be deſcribed for 
any aſſumed day, and it will be maniteſt, that any point ef this Parallet is far- 
ther diſtant from the more remote places,thar from the places more near. 

The $u# theretore being above, the points of this Parallel! will be farther 
diſtant from the Vertex of+ the remoter places, than from the Vertex of thoſe 
that are nearer ; and; therefore he ſhall be leſs elevated dyer the Horiton of 
thoſe places, than of theſe. . | 

Propoſition IV. 
By how much the places of the Earth are more remote fromthe Mquator, or 
more near the Pole, by ſo much the moye the parts of the Horizon are di- 
tant, in which the San riſeth on the day of the Solſtice, and the day of the 
Wintey ; 4s alſo thoſe in which he ſetteth. The ſame ts true concerning the 
Moon and all the Planets. ka 


Take what places you pleaſe of a diverſe diſtance from-the Aquator,and let 
the Pole be elevated for. the Latitude of every one of them, and let the points 
be noted in the Hor:zon,in which the Tropicts of Capricorn and Cancer cut it. 
A compariſon being made, the truth of the Propoſit;on will appear : this is alſo 
ſhewed the ſame way, by how. much'the paces are more remote from the '/A:- 
Water, by ſo much the more the Sun,in his AtquinofFial ri/eng,is diſtant in the 

aſt on evcry 4ay of the year. The AfFronomers term it, the riſing 5-08 

ropo- 
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Propoſition V. el; Sndrag 


trs placed betwees the Parallel ace (lying without the Equator 
ww the Pole, are leſs elevated «thu; rs of the places r moe 
this Parallel, and tht othev Pole of thoſe ſeituated there, than above 
odd the plares ſcituated britween this Parallel and the nearer 


| The Parabetof any Stay ay be defigned on the Terreſtrial Globe , of x 

> A. 7 mg med bor « tar, ad place more remote bon the Pole being 

"Et Lumed,Schgnerh the Parallel of the place. Then taking another place fei- 
tuated the other Pole, the ſtay of the Stay above the Horizon of both 
plates may'be found, and the truth of the Propoſition will be manifeſt. 


Propoſttion VI. 


In places ſcituate in and near the Equator, the Sun ant Stars divetty aſe 
ind above the Horizon, tve# to the Meridian , and fo deſcend abain : 

' but in places ſcituated abvue the Rquiator, they obliquely aſcend and 46. 

 frend'; and ſo much the more obliquely, by how much the place is more 
remote from the Fquator; 


of the aſcen- Let any Parallel of the Sun be deſcribed on the Globe s ſuch as ſome alres- 
fion and dc- 


no ofthe Jy are delineated on the Globe, wiz. the Afquator, the is ks and ſome [n- 
po and Stars, termedial ones : then let the Poles be plactd in the very Horizon, that it may 
be the Horizon of the places of the Z#quator, and it will be evident that the 

nts of the Parallels direRty aſc frofi the Horizon to the Meridian. 

[hemvet the Pole be elevated for the Latitude of any other places, and it will 

appear that the Parallels are ſomuch the more oblique to the Horizon , by 

how much the more the Pole is elevated; that is, by the Wooden Hori zon 

becometh the Horizon of rhe: places more remote from the Equator , or 


nearer to the Pole. * 
Propoſition VII. 


By how much the place is more remote from the _ by ſo mach the 


more the Signs of the Zodiack, and the other Conſtellations, require the 


greatey time to ariſe, and ſet ; and they paſs through the Meridians of all 
#lates at an equal time. + | 


Let two places be taken on the Globe, unequally diſtant from the XEquator, 
and et the Pole be elevated, and obſerved ſeparately for each of them, how 
much time any Sign of the Zodzact requiteth to aſcend above the Horizos ; 
v14, the entrance of _—_ being brought to the O-iexral Horizorn, let the 
Index be placed at the 12th hour, and the Globe be turned round until the 
whole Sign be riſing : the Index will ſhew the hours elapſedin the i 


whilſt 
the Sig aroſe; for by the compariſonof the time, the truth of the Propoſition 
will be manifeſt. , 
Propofition VIII. 


The day of the year being given, to find, oy fhtty on the Globe thoſe places, 
in which the Sun pars +; 1n any given quarter. 


n, PA This Prob/em, and thoſe that follow, ſhould be propounded and refolved con- 
rifing of the cerning the Earth it ſelf, if that we would at according to Art: for theſe affe- 
—— Tons belong unto bur they are propounded concerning the G/obr, becauſe 
Toke”? "© hereit repreſenterh the Earth ; although another method muſt be uſed in the 
Earth,or another conſtraction, which although it can only be comprehended by 

od mind, is ſufficient, that it may hinder in the practice by wry of the ob- 

Cs. | 
This 


- 
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This is the ſame with that Problem, The day and the guartey being given, 
in which the riſing of the Sux was obſerved, to find the Latitude of that place, 
or its Parallel, in any point of which it is manifeſt that we are placed. The 


Solution of which we have delivered in the 23 Chapter, Propoſition 11. = hp a3 


Propoſition IX. 


The day and the hour, or part of the hour being given, toſbew the place on 
the Globe to which the Sun # then vertical. 


Firſt let the place of the Sun, from the given day being found, be noted on 
the Ecliptick of the Globe, and that being brought to the Meridian, let a 
mark be made with a Chalk on the ſupereminent point ; then let thoſe places 
be found, in whoſe Meridian the Sun was at the | ca moment of time, and 
let them be brought to the Brazen Meridian. Theſe being done, that place 
which is ſubje@ to the noted point of the Meridian 1s the place which 1s de- 
manded, viz. that to which the Sux is vertical at the given moment of 


time. 
Propoſition X. 


The day and the bour being given.to ſhew all the places on the Globe , from gurther nore. 
whoſe Vertex the Sun « diſtant or goon degrees at that hour; but 
ihe goon degrees mui not exceed a hundred and eighty. Or the day and 
the hour bezng given, to ſhew on the Globe thoſe places , above whoſe Ho- 
rizon the Sun hath the given Altitude, or the | mn depreſſion beneath 
it; but the Altitude given muſt not exceed go degrees, 4s likewiſe the 
depreſſion. 


Let the place be found on the Globe, to which the Sun 1s vertical at the 
hour given, and let this be brought to the Meridian, and let the Quadrant be 
ifixed to the imminent point of the Meridian, Let the degree of diſtance 
from the Vertex given be noted, and the Quadrant be turned round, the Globe 
remaining immovable ; all the placesof the Earth through which the noted 
degree of the Quadrant paſſeth, are thoſe from whom the Sus hath the given 
r ub or above whoſe Horizon the Sur hath the given Altitude, 


Propoſition XI. 


At the given hour of the day, to ſhew on the Globe all plains unto which the 
Sun riſeth and ſetteth, and to which he ts fixed at the Meridian; and all 
that are illuminated, and not illuminated. 

Let the place be found in the Globe, to which the Jus at the time ren IS Further, con- 
vertical ; and let the place be brought to the Mer:4:an, and the Pole elevated cerning the ri- 
for the Latitude of that place : —_ that place be placed in the vertex of the 29 
HFlorizon. $0 all thoſe places which are diſcovered under the Semicircle of the gx, found our 
Meridian above the Horizon , ſhall have the Mer:idzes; but thoſe places by won ogy 
which are beheld in the Oriental Semicircle of the Horizon, are thoſe to jen” 
Which the $S#z then ſetteth ; but to thoſe which lie in the Occidental Semicircle gay. 
of the Horizon, the Sun riſeth at the given time , and all the places which are 
above the Horizon are illuminated by the Swn : on the contrary, all the places 
ſcituated beneath the ſame,then want the preſence of the Sun. 

Note, that the Problem muſt be anderhood of the riſing and ſetting of the 
body of the Center of the Sus : for the body of the Sus illuſtrateth port of the 
Earth ſomewhat bigger than the Hemiſphere, which, how big it is, ſhall be dif- 
covered in the following Propoſition. Therefore we yy w the places to 
Which the $# riſeth or ſetteth,when we have Noon or Midnight : And con- 


trariwiſe,thoſe in which he ſetteth,whea he ariſcth to us, who then have Mid- 
night, or Mid-day. 


Pro- 


See Scheme. 


See Chap. 9. 
Propoſit. 5. 


T be Compleat Part of Book 11; 
Propoſition XI. 


The Semidiameter of the Sun and Earth being given, and the diſtance of the 
Sun from the Earth being known, to find out rhe part of the Earth which 
the Sun illuminateth. 


Let the Semidiameter of the Earthbe A B,A C; A the Center; ABCDE the 
greateſt circle of the Earth;S the Center of the SunzS LS O the Semidiameter of 
theSun;LB,OC the rays touching the Globe of the Sun and Earth:tor theſe i. 
fiinguiſh the part illuminated from the part not Yluminated; therefore the Arch 
B DC repreſenteth the part ofthe {park i of the Earth illuminated, and the 
Arch BEC the part not i|luminated.Let the Tangents LB,O Cbe extended until 
they concur in R,and B N parallels to A'S: therefore in the Triang/e BNL, let 
NL be given; the exceſs SL above AB,and BN of equal diſtance to A'S; the 
Angle BN Lis dire, becauſe that B L roucherh the Circle. Wherefore in the 
Triangle BLN, let the Angle NBL be found according to this Propoſition, 
that as B Nis to N L, foare the whole ſizns to the Tangem of the Az BL. 
Moreover the two Ang/es LNB, NB L are together equal to one Freight or 
go degrees, and BN Lis equal to the Angle ASL, orB AR. 

Therefore the Arch of the Angle NB L iis equal to the Arch. B M, by which 
PB is greater than go degrees, or than PM: fo alſo the Arch P C. 

It we take the Semid:ameter of the Sun, according unto Prolomy, of 5, Se- 
midiameters of the Earth; but the diſtance AS, 1168 Semidiameters : theſe, 
I fay, being laid down, the Arch MB will be found 13 minutes, in which the 
Sn illuſtrateth the Earth more than halt M PQ. 

Corollary. When therefore the Center of the Sun riſeth to ſome places, then 
his 1:65 or edge riſeth to the _— which inhabit in the parallel of the 
Horizon, ſcituated 17 minutes beneath the Hori zox ;. alſo after the ſame Mode 
to thoſe to whom he ſetreth. And when his Cent er ſerteth, then his /zmbus yet 
remaineth conſpicuous, until the Centey ſetteth to the People , which are re- 
mote 13 minutes from our Horizon. 


Propofition XIII. 


The height of a Mountain being given, to find how much ſooner the Sun 
ſeemeth to viſe in the Vertex of the ſame, than at the foot or root of the 
Mountain ; and how much later it ſetteth. 


From the given Altitude, by the fifth Propo/tzonin the ninth Chapter , let 
the interval or Arch from, which the Vertex of the Mountaiz may be diſco- 
vered, orin the bound of which, a /:ne ſo drawn from the Vertex of the 
Mountain, that it may be rhe Torres of the Earth, refrateth the ſame : for 
this //xe ſheweth the firſt rays which may come from a dire paſſage from the 
Sun to the Vertex of the 'Mountain, Moreover, the point of the Earth in 
whch this1s touched by the /ine, is the place to which the Sun ariſeth , when 
he beginnerh to be ſeen on the Vertex of the Mountain, and the Arch in- 
terrupted between that point and the foot of the Mountain , is equal to that 
in which the Su is depreſſed; as yet, beneath the Horizon of the foot of the 
Mountain, when he is ap arent in the Vertex. | | 

Therefore the Pro is reduced hither ; The depreſſion of the Sus 
beneath the Horizon being given', to find the time which is ſpent 
whilſt the Su» moveth from the depreflion to the Horizon ; ' whence al- 
ſo it will be manifeſt, that this time is alſo diverſe in the divers days of 
the year. Therefore let the place of the root of the Mountain be noted 
on the Globe, and let the Pole be elevated (for the Latitude of the 
ſame ; let the + ry be affixed ro the Vertex, The plice of the Sun 
being found in the Ecliptick from any day taken, let it be noted; _ 

the 
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the Point of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the place of the Sun. Then let this o 

ire Point be brought to the Occidental Horizon, and let the Index be pla- 
ced at the hour 12. I his being done,let the Degree of depreſſion before found 
be noted in the Q#adrarnt, and the oppoſite Point be turned above the Horizon, 
ontil it hath an Altitude equal to the Arch of the depreſſion, { which will be 
diſcovered from the application of rhe _—_— ſo the place ofthe Sun be- 
neath the Oriental Horizon, will have that Depreſſion. And the Index in the 
Horary Circle will ſhew the time intercepted between that depreſſion of him, 
and his emerſion aboye the Horizon. 

But becauſe in this caſe we do almoſt work only by Minutes, therefore it is 
better to calculate it, than to ſearch aſter it on the Globe. Now you ſhall 
fnd it if that the Altitude of the Mountain be placed 3 fiadias, or * of a Ger- 
max mile, becauſe the Arch of the depreſſion is about three Degrees, and if the | 4+» uot 
Latitude of the Footof the Mountain be 38 Degrees, and the place of the Sur ſu, and coþus 
about the middle of. Leo, the time in which the Sun is beheld, is ſooner in the *<=*%ine 
Vertex, than at the Foot of the CR 13 Minutes. Hence it is ma- beds; na 
nifeſt, that that is not ſo probable which Ari#Fotle relateth of the higheſt parts illuſtrared 
of Caucaſus, and Pliny of the top of Mount Caſius, that they before the 2h be Sur 
riſing, and after the ſetting of the Su, are illuſtrated with the Sun Beams, e- third parc of 
veatothe third part of the night. Now how great an Altitude is required for **< *#ht- 
this, ſhall be ſhewed in the following Propoſition, 


Propoſition. XIV. 
The time bring given in which the Sun « ſooner diſcerned on the Vertes 


the Mountain, than at the foot of the ſame, to find the AltitMde of the 
ount 211. 


Let the Pole be Elevated on the Globe, for the Latitude of the Root of the 
Mountain, and the Poiatbeing noted, which is oppoſed to the place of the 


Xu inthe Ecliptick, let the Arch of the depreſſion ofthe Sax beneath the Ho- 
rizon, for the given time, be found. Then trom this Arch, as from an interyal, 
from whence the Vertex of the Mountain is diſcovered, the Altitude of the 
Mountain muſt be ſearched after by the Fourth Propoſition of the Ninth Chap- 
ter, 


Propoſition. XV, 


The places of the Moon being given inthe Zodiack, together with its Lati- 
tude, to find out, or fhew all thoſe Places on the Globe, to which the 
Moos is Vertical in the Circumrotation of that day. 


Let the place of the Moon taken from the Ephemerides, be noted in the E- 
es pre then let one end of the Q#adrant be applyed to the Pole of the Eclip- 
tick, the other tothe Point noted in the Ecliptick, or to the of the Moon, 
and let the Degrees of the Latitude of the Maon be accounted an the Quadrast, 
and let a mark be made at the term of the Numeration on the Globe; then this 
being brought to the Meridian, and a Chalk applyed, let a Parallel be deſcri- 
bed, which the Mooa that day doth deſcribe by her Circumvolution ; and all 
the places ſcituated in this Parallel, are thoſe demanded. 

After the ſame Mode we a& with the other Planets, if their Longitude and 
Latitude be given, 


Sce Propofiti- 
ON 15+ 
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Propoſition XVI b 


The | xp of the Moon being given in the Zodiack, aud its Latitude, ay4 
the day of the year, to find the hour, in which jbe ariſeth in any place y,. 
ven, and in which ſhe ſetteth ; alſo in which (be maketh midnight, 


Let the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the place of the Earth given , 
let the place of the Sus found from the day of the year, benoted onthe Eclj. 
ptick. Then let a point alſo be noted on the Globe for the place of the Moon, 
as we have ſhewed in the preceeding Propoſition. This being done, let the 
place of the Sun be brought to the Meridian, the-Index to the 1274 hour ofthe 
Circle, and let the Globe be turned round until the Moon ariſe, or be in the 
Meridian, or ſet. For the Index in the Circle will ſhew the hour of her riſing 
or ſetting, or being in the Meridian, or ſetting. After the ſame manner ye 
muſt a& with the other Planets, 


Propoſition XVII. 


To ſhery on the Globe all ry places, in which the Moon ariſeth at the gi. 
ven hour, and in which ſhe u in the Meridian, and to which ſþe ſetteth, 
if that the Longitude. and Latitude of the Moon be known. 


Let the place of the Sun, as alſo of the Moon, be noted on the Ecliptick, « 
aforeſaid, and the place of the 8% being brought to the Meridian, andthe 
Index to the 12th hour of the Circle, let the Globe be turned until the place of 
the Moon come to the Meridian, and let the hours be obſerved on the Circle, 
which are noted, or let a mark be made on the Circle : for they ſhew hoy 
much later the Moon cometh to the Meridian, 'than the Sun. Morcover'the 
place of the Moon being conſtituted in the Meridian : let the eminent point be 
noted in this ; or let the Parallel ofthe Moon be deſcribed, This done, let the 
pry of the Sun be brought to the Meridian, and the Index tothe 12+ hour, 

t the Globe be turned until the hour be found, in which the Moon toucheth 
the Meridian of the place: Let the point alſo of the Meridian be noted, which 
hangeth over the place of the Moon. Moreover let the place whoſe hour isgi- 
ven, be brought to the Meridian, the Index to the hour given : let the Globe 
beturned until the Index ſhew the 12th hour of noon, or midnight ; ſo the pls 
ces are thoſe ſubjze to the Semicircle of the Meridian, in which the San ms- 
keth the Mer:dtes at the hour given; Let the Index be reduced to 12, and 
let the Globe be turned again until the Index come to the hour noted before 
in the Circle. In this ſcituation of the Globe, the place which is ſubje@ to 
= noted point of the Meridian, is that to which the 8x is then Vert: 
paw] | | | 
Therefore let thisplace be conſtituted in the Globe in the Vertex of the He- 
rizon, all the places are thoſe ſubze& to the Superiour Semicircle of the Mer 
dian, to which the Moonis then in the Meridian : but thoſe places which are 
diſcerned in the Orjental Semicircle: of the Horizon, are thoſe to which the 
Moon then ſetteth; Laſtly inthoſe places, which are diſcerned in the Occi 
dental Semicircle of the Horizon, the. Moor: riſeth at the given moment of 
time. After the ſame Mode we a& with Saturn, 'Fuprier, and the reſt of the 
Planets, ifthat their Longitude and Latitude'be known, . 
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Propoſition XVIIL. 


The day, or hour being given, in which the Ecliptick of the Moon ſball te, 
or hath been, to exhibit on the Globe all thoſe places which have ſeen it, 
and in that ſpecies, towhom the Moonſball be rn the Meridian, to whom i; 
ſb4ll ariſe, and to whom it ſhall ſet Eclipſed, 


This Problem little differcth trom the precedeat, but yet it hath a more ca- 
(y Solution. 
F From the day given, let the place of the Sun be found, except it be alrea- 
dy known, and l1et the Point oppolite to it be noted on the Ecliptick of the 
Globe, for this is the place of the Moon, 


Let the place be tound in the Globe to which the $u» is Vertical at the hoar, See Propofiri- 
and let the Antrpodes of this place be found according to the VI. Propoſition 92 6 Chipect 
ofthe XXVIIL. Chapter, for this ſhall be the place, unto which the Moon be- ** 


ingEclipſed, ſhall be Vertical. Let this place be conſtituted in the Vertex of 
the Horizon, the Pole being elevated or depreſſed for the Latitude of the 
lace; fo all the places of the Globe which are above the Horizon, may have 
yo that Eclipſe : and thoſe which lie under the Brazen Merigian, ſhall ſee jr 
in the Meridian : thoſe which lie under the Oriental Semicircle, ſhall ſee it in 
the Weſt, or ſetting with the Eclipſe ; but thoſe which he 1n the Occidental 
Semicircle of the Horizon, thall ſee it in the Eaſt, or Noon to ariſe Eclipſcd. 

But ſeeing that an Eclipſe is not performed in one moment of an hour, but 
dureth for ſome hours, therefore it is wont to be divided into the Beginning, 
Middle, and End, and the Moments of the hours are wont to be noted, there- 
fore the conſideration muſt be more eſpecially concerning the middle time of 
the Eclipſe, | Moreover, ſeeing that the Moon is leſs than the Earth, it will 
illuſtrate a leſſer part than the Hemzſphere is; alſo it will be ſeen by the In- 
babitants of a leſler part, ſo that it will not be any more conſpicuous to thoſe 
which lie in the Oriental Semicircle of the Horizon : but to thoſe in the Occi- 
dental Semicircle it'hath not yet appeared, but a certain Circle Parallel to the 
Horizon is to be ſeen, which terminateth the part illuſtrated, Now how 
much this ipart is diſtant from the Hemeſphere, or how great, a portion it is of 
the Superficies ofthe Earth, ſhall be the enquiry of the tolloWing Propoſition. 


Propoſition XIX. 


The Semidiameter of the Moon, and Earth being given, and the diſtance of "DEF WEY 


them, to find out how long a porizon of the Earth is illuſtrated by the Moon 
at the Full. 


This Problem maſt be ſolyed by the ſame Mode that we have uſed in the 5ce Propoſiti: 
Eleventh Propoſition. For let the Center of the Earth be. $, the great Circle 2 **- 


_—_— the Superficies, O FLH. The Center ofthe Moon A, the great- 
eſt Circle CPBQ. Let the Tangents LB, OC, bedrawn, For thele are 


the - ultimate rayes that can come from the Moon: to the Earth, and there- . 


forethe'Arch O H L, will denote the part of the Superficies of the Earth, which 
Is illuftrated by the Moon, and whoſe Inhabitants may ſee the Moon toge- 
ther,” which by how much leſſer.itis than the Hemiſphere, we ſhall know if we 
find the'Angle H'SL; or the Arch H L. . Let BN be drawn from B, Parallct 
to AS, B A ſhall be:cqual to SN, and N L,.the' exceſs of the Semidiameter 
of the Earth $ L; aboye the Semidiameter- of the Moon A B, and B Nis of an 
equal diſtance with A $: : but.the the Angle N LBis direQ, or of go Degrees. 
Therefore in the Tia ng/e Streight Angle NBL, we ſhall find the Angle 
N B Eby this proportioo. As NB is'to N L, ſo-are the whote Signs to che Signs 
of the Angle L B\N, whoſe Arch is that in which H L differeth from the Arch 
9, orirom the \. cou? of the Periphery of the Earth,: and fo great an-an- 
tervatis the Periphery of the Earth diſtant from the'greater Cycle, termina- 
ating the part of the Earth illuminated by the Moon. Let us ſuppoſe Ro 

| Pp 2 tamt- 


M 


Of the Decli- 
nation ofSrars. 


Concerning 
the A 


T be Compleat Part of Book 1I. 


diameter of the Moon to contain four , of ſuch like the Semidiamiter ofthe 
Earth contains 15, or ,}otthe Semidiamiter of the Earth : now the greateg 
diſtance of theMoon from theEarth in her Full, is 64 Semidiamiters of the Earth, 
Ti;cretore N Lhall be +}, and the proportion ſhall be made thus : as 64 is to 
a ++, ſo is x0000000 to 114583, which is theSign 39 Minutes. Therefore the 
Arch H L, is leſs than go Deg. 39 Minutes, and theretore 89 Deg. 21: Minutes, 

Therefore in the place to which the Moon is Vertical conſtituted in the Vey. 
tex of the Horizon, the People to whom the Moon then riſeth and ſetteth, 
ſhall not be thoſe which are beheld in the very Horizon, but thoſe in the Paral. 
lel of the Horizon, diſtant from it 39 Minutes. 


Propoſition XX. 


The Declination of any Star being given, to exhibit all the Jroee on the 
Terreſtrial Globe, w»nio which that Star is Vertical in his Diurnal Cir. 


cunvolution. x 


Let the Degrees of the givenDeclination of the Aquator, be numbred on the 
BrazenMeridian, and in the term ot theNumeration make a ſign with a Chalk, 
or let & Parallel be noted on the Globe by a Chalk applyed, and the Globe turn 
ed roithd, all the places ſcituated in this Parallel, are thoſe, which paſs through 
the noted Point of the Meridian, the Vertex of which that Stay in every Diur- 
nal Circumyolution ſhall poſſeſs for ſome moment of time. , 


Propofition XXI. 
The direft Aſcenſion of any Star being given,and the hour of the given day be- 
ing grven,to ſhew "ll thoſe places on the Terreſtrial Globe,on whoſe Meri- 
dian the Star is at the given hour. | 


Let the Pagan given of the right Aſcenſion of the S;ay be numbred inthe 


cevrion Fquator, and let a mark be made with Chalk. Let alſo the place of the Sar 


found from the ge" day, be brought to the Meridian ; and let the Degreesof 
the Xquator in ſhe Meridian be noted. Let the Arch of the _ intercep. 
ted between theſe two noted Points be obſerved, or which is the ſame, let it 
be changed into hours, or ſcruples of hours : for they ſhew the time which in- 
tercedeth between the Appulſe ofthe Sus, and that Stay at any Meridian. 
This done, let the places be found in whoſe Meridian the Sws is at the given 
hour, or ſcruple of an hour, and the Index being placed at 12, let the Globe be 
eurned until the Index ſhew the hour before noted, or until the noted Degrees 
of the Xquator have paſſed the Meridian, In this ſcituation of the Globe all 
thoſe places which are diſcovered ſubject to the Meridian, are thoſe ſought for, 
to wit, thoſe in whoſe Meridian the Stay is at the given time. 


Propoſition XXII, 


The right Declination, and Aſcenſion of a Star being given, and any time of 
the ena goon, fo exhibit onthe Globe firſt, that place to which the 
Star #5 thenVertical. Secondly, all thoſe plates above whoſe Horizons 
the Star then be, aud thoſt beneath whoſe Horizons the ſame ſhall then 
be : alſo thoſe, in whoſe Meridian :t fhall be at the Meridies, and in 
Meridian it (b4/} be at midtaight : alſo in all thoſe owes, in which 1 
Star ſhall then ariſe, and all thoſe im which it ſhall then ſet. 


 ' FromthedireQ Afcenſion,let the places be found in whoſe Meridian the Na 
is at the time given, and thoſe may remain ſubje& tothe Byazes Meridian. 
Thenlet the es of the given Declination from the tor, towards the 
Pole be numbred, and the Point of the Globe: which is ſubject to the term of 
the Numeration be noted. For this is the place, unto which the Star hal be 
| erti- 
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Vertical at the time: Let itbe placed in the Vertex of the Horizon, the Pole 
being Elevatcd for Latitude, fo thoſe places which are ſubjeR to the Sype- 
riour Semicircle of the Meridian ſhall have that Star at the given 
time in the Meridian of the Meridies, But thoſe places which are 
beheld in the Interiour Semicircle of the Meridian, ſhall have it inthe Meridi- 
an of Midnigltt : and thoſe places which are beheld in the Oriehtal Semicircle 
of the Horizon, arc thoſe to which the Stay ſetteth at once at that time : but s 
tothoſe which lie in the Occidental Semicircle of the Horizon, the Ster then 


ariſeth togerher, 


Propoſition X XIII, 


Toexhibit onthe Terreſtrial Gl obe all thoſe places, in which the Sun, Moon; 
and all the Stars, for ſo long time are obſcured beneath the Horizon, as 
they remain ta us, or any other given place above the Horizon. 


Let our place, or any other given place be brought to the Meridian, and let 
the Parallel of the Antec: be found; all the places fcituated in this Parallel, are 
thoſe ſought for,as may be ſhewed on the , if that the Pole be Elevated for 
the Latitude of the place given, and depreſſed for the Latitude of the Parallel 


found. 
Propofitien XXIV 
Toſhew the Cauſe why the days ſooner and decreaſe about the X- 
inoxes, and more ſlow the Solftices, where for many days there 


eemeth to be no encreaſe or decreaſe, and that except the Equator, in all 
the places of the Earth, and ſo much the more; by hows much they are more 
removed from the Aquator, 41 


For Example, Let us take 30 days before the Vernal Kguinox, ( from the Concerning 


200f February, to the 2x of March) and 3o days after the So/ftice of Winter, fon 


or the —_— of i (oy ho ( from the 2x of December, to the 21 of Fanuary ); creaſing of the 


here the Cauſe mu 
the Sun above the Horizon ) above the Longitude of the 20 of February be 
much greater,than the exceſs of the 21 of ZFanzary,is above the 21 of December. 
Lerthe place of the San for pledge, 5 jon be noted on the Eclip- 
tick of the Globe, to wt, the firſt Degree of Piſces, of Aries, Capricorn, and 
Aquarius, and let the Parallels of the Sun be deſcribed, whereof two are ex- 
tant in the Globe, viz. the Aquator, and the Tropick of Capricorn. Therefore 
it will be apparent, that the Aquator, or Parallel of the Su» inthe x of Aries is 
abſent a far longer interval, from the Parallel of the Su# in the x of P:ſces,than 
the Parallel of the Sus in the 1 of Aquarizs, from the Parallel in the i of Ca- 
frown Thence it cometh to paſs that not much a bigger portion of the Paral- 
el of the 1 of Aquarius is above the Horizon, than of the Parallel of the x of 
Capricorn, or of the Tropick of Capricorn it ſelf, Now theſe parts ſhew the 
ſtay of the Sun above the adn in thoſe daies, but the portion of the Xquas- - 
tor, or Parallel of the z of Aries, that is above the Horizon, is much bigger 
than the portion of the Parallel of the 1 of Piſces. Now becauſe theſe Arches 
being above the Horizon, denote the ſtay of the Sun above the Horizon, for this 
is the Longitude of the day, hence we colle the increaſe or decreaſe of the 
Declination of the Sun from the _—_ ( or of the Points of the Ecliptick ) to 
be the Cauſe of this unequal increaſe of the days, but in the places of rhe Zqua- 
tor it ſelf, all days are equal, and therefore here is no increaſeor decreaſe : al- 
though the Sun ſeem to ſtand about the days of the So/ftice, that is a little 
changing the Meridian Altitude. 
Now it is manifeſt, that the greater inequality of this encreaſe and decreaſs 
' ofthe days is to be found, where the places are more remote from the Xqua- 
tor, if that the Pole be Elevated for the diſtance of the divers places from the 
Mquator; and the Arches of the Parallels Elevated above the Horizon, be conlſi- 
dered ia both ſcituations. Pro- 


be ſhown, why the exceſs of the 21 of _—_— or ſtay of 473 320ur he 


The Compleat Part of Book 11 
Propoſition K XV. - = 


Inthe places of the Torrid Zone, or thoſe emu in the Equator, or in the 
midſt of the Torrid Zone, the Sun much ſooner departeth from the Vertex, 


than in places near the Tropick of Cancer, or Capricorn. 


\ 
a Let any Degree in the Brazen Meridian of the Globe be. noted, for Exam. 
iaplacesof the le, the Fifth Degree from the Xquator, and another oew in the Torrid 
Torrid Zone. e being taken, tor Example, one whoſe Latitude is 18 Degrees. Let this 
be brought to the Meridian ; make a ſign with a Chalk in this, and let 5 De. 
rees from this towards the Tropick be reckoned on the Brazen Meridian, and 
ere again make a ſign with a Chalk. We muſt ſhew that the Su infewer 
days is removed from the Vertex of the places of the Xquator, 5 Degreesin 
the Meridies, than from the Vertex of another place ſo many Degrees, 
Let the Globe be turned until ſome Point of the Ecliptick come under ſome 
noted Point of the Meridian near to the Aquator. And let the Degrees of the 
Ecliptick between the firſt of Aries and Libra, and between that Point and 
the: Arches here tobe noted. Then let the Globe be turned again, until ſome 
Point of the Ecliptick paſs through the Note made in the Meridian for the 
place, and let this Point of the Ecliptick be noted : then let the Globe be turn- 
ed again until another Point of the Ecliptick paſs through by that Point, remo- 
ved tive Degrees whichis noted, which muſt again be noted : and let the Arch 
between the rwo laſt Points of the Ecliptick be reckoned, which will be found 
to be much bigger, than that which was firſt noted ; and thence the Sus ſhall 
ſtay in this Arch more days than in the former, and therefore he more ſlowly 
recedeth from the Vertex of the ſecond place, than'from the Vertex of the 
place taken in the Aquator. | he 7 | 
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THIRD BOOK 


| F 
General Geography, 
To wir, mus 
COMPARATIVE PART 
- Of the Aﬀettions from Compartii of Places. 


P "RY W— 
y —— 


CH A P. XXXL 
Of the Longitude of a place. 
Definitions. 


BHE Circle of the Longitude of any plact in _ 
the Earth, is a Circle paſſing through that 2<nitiw, 
place, and both the Poles of the Earth. It 

is alſo termed the Meridian Circle, be- 

cauſe the Meridian of a place, and the Cir- 

cle of the Longitude of a place, are one and 

the ſame Circle. But they are only ratio- 

nally pero th becauſe the Merid:as 


hath re to the Motion of the Stars ; 
the Circle of the Longitude, to the extenſi- 
on of the Earth; having no reſpect to the 
hs Celeftial Motions. . But the uſe of the term 
Meridian, is more frequent and convenient, and therefgre we ball alſo uſe 
the word. They' are conſpicuous ia Globes, and Maps, paſſing through eve- 

ry Ten Degrees of the Aquator. = 
2. The 


w — —————_— — —— — —— _ 


—< —_— _ 


rol — into, becauſe that ſome, ( I know not upon what account ) ſu 


Dimenſion of 
the Earth, &c. 


Concerning 

and' [2 
of the Earth, 
and of places. 


T be Compleat Part. of Book'II, 
2, The diſtance of a place from a certain Meridian is termed the Longitude 
of a place, or elſe it is the Arch of the Xquator,, or Parallel intercepted be. 
ewolh the Meridian of that place, and a certain other Meridian”? This” Meridj. 
an from which the Meridians of other places are reckoned, from Weſt rowargs 
the Eaſt, is called the; firſt Meridian. The Longitude of the Earth it ſelf 
termed its extenſion from Weſt to Eaſt, conceived aecording tothe Line oft 
uator. -- The firſt Meridian in the Maps, and Globes, is notable above the 
for = <br mah 20igeals.s evigropataray Ge | SIT 
3, The of one place from another, is a very Line intercepted 
between thoſe two places in the Superficies of the Earth. | 
4. Any Point in the Globe and Maps, is truly ſaid to 


fent andex 


any place: Earth, if that it hath'that Scitvation and di to the. 

ts cf riit Maps, fuch as the ofthe Earth, which it ought to repreſent, 
UESIEDE PIE the Eerth, which arc repreſented by the other Points 
of the Earth. 


Propoſition T. 


Nature hath put no beginning or end to the —_— of the Earth, or of the 
extenſion from the Weſt, to the Eaift, or according to the Fiquator, but all 
and every one of the places may be taken for a beginning, and the firff 
Meridian may be placed in them. 


For the better underſtanding of this, the matter muſt be more fully ſearched 


, CRcgIER the! PPOIE great gy 
ſteries wo hie herein, tharevery Su es,es well plage as crooked (a5. a Linehy 
"one, anda Body by three) ts aeafured and temminated by two Dimenſians, 
or extenſions, as is evidentfrom Principles of Geometry, and common uſe : of 
which extenſion one is termed the Longitude of the extenſion or figure, and 
the other the Latitude : and the.one is conceived perpendicular to the other, 
Neither do theſe extenſions differ in their nature, but that which we take for 
Longitude, may alſo be taken for Latitude, and ſo on the contrary : 'bpt yet 
for the moſt part, if theſe two extenſions be unequal, we take the longeſt for 
Longitude, and the ſhorteſt for Latitude. 

But in Ordinate Figures, as in the #quilateral Triangle, a Quadrate, and 
the like, the two extenſions are equal ; neither is there any difference between 
Longitude -and Latitude. For the Figure of the $ ies of the Earth is 
Spherical, and Latitude doth not truly differ from Longitude, which we ſo 
cenceivein it for the more diſtin cognition; Now thoſe two extenſions in 
the Spherical Superficies are commodioufly fo conceived { as in other crook- 
ed Superficies, ) if that firſt the Perzphery of the Semicircle be taken in it, 
drawn from one point tothe __—_ point, and this Line be made one extenſi- 

on of the Superficies, then for the other extenſion you ſhall take another Peri- 

þhery, cutting the former Periphery in the middle at Right Angles (for fo 
Longitude and Latitude are taken in all Figures ) and this muſt be conceived 
to extend about the whole Superficies, until it return to it ſelf, that ſo 2 
crooked Superficies may be ſuppoſed to be extended into a plane. Becauſe 
therefore. the firſt aſſumed Perzphery, or extenſion, is only the Semicircle, 
that ſhall be the Latitude of the Globe ; the latter, or other extenſion ſhall 
be the Longitude of the Globe, becauſe it is longer than the former extenſion, 
as returning into it ſelf, and being the Periphery of the whole Circle. , Others 
render . another cauſe of the Appellation > fo wt, that the leſſer part of the 
Earth was known tothe Ancients, from Pole to Pole ; the greater from the 
Eaſt to the Weſt, | | 

Moreover in the Superficies of the Globe, we may take any Semiperiphery 
for the extenſion of 'Latitude, and his perpendicular for the extenſion of Lon- 
gitude, and therefore we may do-the - fame alſo on the Superficies of che 
Earth : but becauſe it is better for memory, ifthat the Peripheries be affum- 
ed, whoſe *bounds, or elſe thoſe Peripheries before the other Fervpanth, 

whi 


Chap. XKXXI. Gentral GEOGRAPHY: 


which have ſomewhat peculiar inthe Superficies, therefore in the Superficics of 
the Earth for the exteniion of Latitude, jome one Perrphery'is deſervedly ta» 
ken, drawn amongſt the Poles of the Earth, and becaute no other Perrphery 


is perpendicular to this Persphery, which may paſs rogerher through/its Meds- ' 


except the Line of the A:quator, theretore the A:quator ir ſelt muſt be ta- 
bee! for ts extenſion of the Longitude ot the Earth. | 
- So 1 think it isclearly explained, tor what reaſon the Latitude of the Earth 
herween the Poles is meaſured for Longitude by the aflumed Line of the Hequa- 
cor, This Latitude and Longitude ot the Earth muſt not be confounded with 
the Latitude and Longitude ot places, or Points in the Earth, therefore they 
are expretſed by the ſame terms, becaule the Latitude of places, or Points, is ta- 
ken inthe Peripbery of the Latitude ot the Earth it ſelf, and is part of it : but 
the Longitude ot-places or Points is trakea in the Persphery of the Loggitude of 
the Earth, v:&. in the A:quator it ſelf, and its Parallels, 4 
Yet this is an improper acceptation of the terms, becauſe Latitude and Lon- 
gitude properly (as hath been1aid) only agreeth to the Figures and Superficies ;: 
buta Point hath-neither Latitude, nor -Longitude ; and therefore this different 
acceptation of.the words, Latitude andLoogitude, ought to be obſerved , be- 
caute they are ſo {requently met with in the reading of Geographeys,viz. the uſe 
and acceptation otherwiſe when we ſay the Latitudeand Longitude of France, 
$paiu, and the like. Becauſe then the words are taken in their proper ſignifi- 
cation': for it is the Figure of France, or Spain,and fo! de then figntfieth 
the outmoſt ortongeſt extenhon, but Lantude the: ſhorteſt; which acceptation 
doth agree with that, wherein we ſaid before that ſo.much Latitude and'fo much 
Longitude muſt be aſſigned to theSuperficies of the Earth.But the /ignsfic at:0% is 
otherwiſe, when we ſay, the Latitude or Longitude ofthis place, if by places we 
underſtand anyPoint,City, orFamous Place,becauſe theo, Latitude denoteth the 
diſtance of the-place from the F4quator ; and the Longitude its diſtance from. a 


293 


certain Meridian. And indeed in my Judgment, for the avoyding of confuſion, it The Authors 


were better toabſtain from the uſe of theſe words, Longitude and Latitude, and 


] ta 
bourghe | 


to uſe-theſe in-their Gead, the diſtance from the Arquator, and the diſtance trom words Lati- 


the Meridian : but ſeeing that for ſo many Ages this hath been received, there- 
fore it will be a hard matter toaboliſh it, wherefore in the following Diſcourſe 
I ſhall alſo uſe rhe ſaid terms, Latitude and Longitude, | 
Moreover the ' Latitude of a place, as'the Latitude of the whole Earth, hath 
ſome noted Points of the Earth tor the begi ng of the Numeration, viz. the 
Poles and the ZEgqua1or : but the Longitude of the Earth, becauſe it is extended 
about the whole Earth, bath no certain beginning, or end, but the beginni 
and end is every where,becauſe the Perrpbery is like to an infinite Line. Where- 
fore any Point of the Aquator may be taken for the beginning of the Longi» 
tude of the Earth, and the Meridian patling through that Point, for the firſt Me- 
ridian, from whence the Meridians of all the Points of the Earth are numbred, 
ot the Longitude of them Calculated. | 
Now. why we require theſe two diſtances in every Point of the Earth, viz. 
one from the Atquator, andthe other from a certain Meridian, ſhall be ſhewed 


in the Third Propoſition, 
Propoſition IL. 


To place and determinate the firft Meridian, and the beginning of the Nume- 
ration for The Longitude of the places inthe Globe of the Earth, 


tude, and 
Longirude. 


We have ſaid in the preceeding Propoſition that every Point of the FEquatoy See Propoſui- 
. may be taken for the kr extenſion of the Earth according to Lon- ®* "- 
ri 


proce, and that from. its Meridian the Longitudes of places muſt be reckoned, 
t becauſe we cannot take all at once, it is better to tix one 
chooſe ſome certain Point, ( but that is left to the choice of p 


Begin ning, or to 
ons). T herefore 
Geographers have taken a certain place in the Superficies of the Earth, through 
whichthe firſt Meridian ſhalt be drawn, and ſhould ſhewin the gator, where 
it cutteth it, this beginning| of reckoning of theLongitude of places, But all have 

| Qq not 


293 | | The Conpleat Partof 14 Book, 
not taken the ſame place-for the firſt Meridian, but divers. Piolomy hath taken 
that near to the Fortunate Tlands, 'which he removeth but only one deg. from 
the firſt, and hence towards the wehgaer ewes Africa, and Afa;he 

TheLongirude ygckonethsthe reſt of the Meridians, and Longitude of places. For ſecing it was 
hol ne LH teſs free toplace a begingt , the Ancients choſe rather to-have an account of 
by Prolony. the places of the Earth, which they knew were inhabited, which portien doth 
not returh into it ſelf, as the 5uperticizs of the Earth, and therefore in that-por. 
rion or. part «beginning of Loyg:tude-and end may be aſſigned in another Point, 
Recaiiſe thertfor= in the rime of Prolumy the Fortaunate Iſles, where the ylti. 
mate ones'in the N-c4 4rafs/ Vuarter of all the Earth, or Lands then known; 
Thereſore-from that hovwul # :4luay beginneth toreckon the Longitude of the 
Earth, and&t@vidg gane {1t 4nrds to the Orzental: Regions, he maketh the 
end of bis Numer itrox of ti Meridians, 'in Sina, the ultimate Shoar - of 

A 10% a; | 
| Of ir proceſsof time many Regions of the Earth were found:to be Inhabited 
rowardstheOctid. and Arver ic was diſcovered, then ſome Geographers 
ted rhe beginning of Nuwarer 21101 of Longitude towards theOecid. For ſome made 
the firſt Meridian at the 7c of St. Nicholas, adjacent to Cape Verd in Africa; 

but Honditz thoſe the fe of St, Fames in his Maps. | 
TheLongirude -. Sorme choſe the Meridian of one 'of the 1//ands of the Azores, which is called 
bby oe Del Corvofor the firſt Meridian, becauſe that in this I{e, and the adjoyning Sea, 
dixe, Mercator, the Magnets:k Need{# is found-to have no Declination fromthe Meridian Line, 
and others. and that-it ſheweth the Northern and Southern gzarter, | Mercator hath gb- 
ſerved thebepinning alfo-in his Maps. 17 
But ſecing-that rhere- are other places in the Earth, where the Magnerict 
- Needte-\qoth the farne;' ineither doth! it do it'in al the Meridian of thus place, 
therefore Re have nor ht that Cauſo ſufficient : and ſome 
EEE rn 
|  clally the Ho ers ne.back to the Fortunate, or Canary Iſfes., have 
by he os culcin one. '6f them ct Fonts e,'.a Mountain which is thought to be the 
ders begut) at” _— in the whole World, called: pr00 de Teners e, and from the Meridian 
71nerifft. of this Mountain, they judge the Numerationof the itude of places ought 
to be begun; becauſe r ey chink fit that a Famous and durable place for all A 
may be beſt choſen for this purpoſe, concerning which in to come, Polte- 
rity ſhould not eafily doubt, and' moreover that that ation of Ptolony, 
— which hath been ved for fo many Ages, ſhould not be deſerted on a trivial 
The hoop account. The French atthis day, from the Year 1634, obſerve that for the 
Frenchbegun at firſt Mer idian which paſſeth through the Occidental part ofthe = of hey, one 
the Meet Frr, of the Canary Iſles. Which beginning Lewi the XIII King of France, com 
ca  manded his Mariners and Geographers to obſerve... wh 
- Aſtronomers alſo takedivers places for the firſt Meridian. For thoſe who fol- 
low Tycho, are wont to place it at T/ranoburge, ſituate in an 1and in the Ds 
iſh 822, and at this place to compute their Celeftza} motions, and thence to 0- 
ther places.. Others makeother beginnings as they follow this or that Author 
The Longi- of the Ephemerides. For the Writers of PAs, as alſo the computers 
vegun in fun. Of the Planetary Tables, are wont to calculate the motions and appearances of 
dry places by the Planets, tothe Meridians of their own Country, as Origanus to Frankford, 
Aproneners. * Maginus to Venice, ( becauſe that Padua is an Academy of the Venetians). 
Feſfulins ro Steten, Lansbergius to Gaeſa in Zeland, Reinboldus to Regium 3 
Mountain of Boruſsa, | COEIIN P: 
But to ſpeak freely what I think, all this diſſent of Authours proceedeth from 
- - no iufficientCauſe, fo that thoſe who firſt removed thePtolomarch-brginning out 
- of its place are þlame worthy. Bur it is all one, whatſoever beginning of this 
account 1s taken in the Earth, whether the place be noted, or the «/timate to the 
Qccident, or Qrient,- fo that the ſcituation, and diſtance of the other places be 
zccurately known at. it... Yet this- yariety -of the beginning. of the Me- 
ridians exprellcth the; reading of. Geographical « Writers with many 
confuſions and i $.. Yet becauſe the | knowledge ' of the De- 
clination of the Load/one, is of great utility, and that that Declination rocreaſ: 
"t i Ec 
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eth even to a certain Mer:472»,and then again decreafeth,T think it not altoge- 
therinconvenientfor the obſervation of theDeclination ofthe Load ſtone, and the 
more eaſy compariſon of the increaſe or decreaſe of it, if that that be taken for 

the firſt Mer:4:an, in which the Aſzgnetich Needle maketh little or no Decli- 
nation, ſo that ſuen a Mer:4:an might be given, viz. inall the places of 
which, or the moitat leaſt, rhe Magzerich Needle would doit. 

But ſeeing that the Ho/landers atthis time take the Mountain of Texerife, 
for the beginn:ng of their Longitude, and that they Sail at this day into all 
parts of the World, theretore it is convenient to acknowledge the ſame be- 
ginning with them for the better underſtanding of the Diaries that they arc 
wont to publiſh. 

Now you muſt know that the Reading of Authours, where mention is made 
of the Long:tude of a Place, or of a certain numbred Mer:dtan, that then you 
ought ro conſider, what begianing of Long:tude that Author determineth, 
or through what place he bringeth his firſt Meridian, ( as you are to obſerve 
that the Maps which are uſed in tbe Second Part of this Book, being the Geo- 
graphical Deſcription of the payts and places of the Four Parts of the World, 
the Longitude I ſay of thoſe places, are taken according to the French Account, 
beginning at the Ifle of of Fer, being one of the: Canary Ifles, they being Com- 
poſed by Monſieur Sanſon, Geographer to the King of France, and whoſe Me- 
thod 15 not convenzent to be allow/'4 ), tor to that the Loygrtude of other places 
muſt be brought and inquired of, | 


Propoſition IT. 


The Latitude and Longitude of any pace, or the diſtance of any place from 
the Xquator, or a certain Meridian being given, which is found im the 
Maps, or Glubes, to exhibit the ſcituation and Point of that place onthe 
Maps, or Globes. Or thus, If that we be in any place of the World (e:- 
ther at Land or 5ea ) which is unknownunto us, or whoſe ſcituation we 
are ignorant of, to the ol arts of the Earth, ſo that if we can find the 
Latttude aud Longitude of ths place, thence to find out the ſcituation of 
this place inthe Earth, and its diftance from other places. 


This is that Problem for which a Merhod is fought fo anxiouſly, and with fo 
great induſtry, by which the Longitude of a place at any time in which we are 
0 it may be found, and therefore although we ſhould firſt treat of the inven- 
tion of this Loygitude, yet I thought it fitter ro premiſe the Prob/em it ſelf, 
for which that Longitude is ſought for, and that for this reaſon, ſeeing that 
we maſt. creat largely of this Long:tude, leaft you ſhould 'be cloyed, not know- 
ing 1 what end ſo great a labour is undertaken, and fo many various ways 
[rye9, 


For Mariners having Sailed far from the Shoar, and being in the Ocean, The Loog 


becauſe they cannot accutately know the way of their Voyage made, by rea- 
ſon of the diwers. bindrances, and -note it in their Maps, are often ignorant in 


what place of the Earth they are, 'what ſcityation. this place hath to thoſe rancero 
places whither. they go, or what places are to be gone to, if that they will ners ro know. 


avoid er, and therefare. alſo they are ignorant unto what quarter they 
muſt dire their courſe. Unto the knowledge of which there isno more ready 
a Method, than for to certainly find the Longztuge, and Latitude ofthe , 
that is, its diſtance fram the Agpator, and fomecertain Mer5#5an of the E: 
And Mthewaticians have ta rhem, with no great difficulty by divers 

d out the Latitude of a place in the day by the Sun, andin the 
t bythe. Stars. Such Modes we have ſhew ore, (for thoſe whothink 
to know.it only by the kelp of the Compaſs, iently diſcovered their igao: 
rance.;) fram which Latitude being found, they know in what Parallel of the 
Earth they are, which indeed isno'fmall part of the demand, Buit ſeeing that 
the Points of the Parallel are infinite, 'they do not-yer know from the know- 
ledge of this Latitude in what Point of the Parallel they are : this they would 


Qq 2 at- 
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tain, if that they knew in what Meridian they were, of how many degrees 
this Meridian is diſtant from ſome Meridian of other places. For this Meridian 
cutteth the Parallel before found, that Point is tue place wherein they are. 
For ſoit is obſerved in all Mathematical Diſciplines, taat when it is demand. 
ed concerning the place otany Point, that tor the moſt part 1s no otherwiſe 
tound than by the ScCtion of two*Lines,' 

[Therefore let the Latitude or Longitude of any place, or Point ſcituated in 
the Superficies of the Earth be known, the ſcituation of the place or Point will 
be found thus inthe Globe. 

Let tie deg. of Latitude from the A:quator be numbred in the Brazen Me. 
ridian, and at the term of the Numer ation, let the Parallel of the place, or Circle 
oi Latitude, be deſcribed by a Chalk applyed. Thus it is certain from tic found 
out Latitude, that we arein ſome Point ot it, or that ſome Point of it is that 
which :s ſought for. And this Point moreover is known from the found our 
Longitude, tor |ct the Meridian or place,from which that Longitude is reckoned 
be brought under the Brazen Meridian ( if that the Meridian paſs through the 
beg nniog of this Numeration, or if the firſt Meridian of the Globe be that be. 
ginning, then it is not necellary to bring it to the BrazexMeridian ) and let the 
deg. ot the known Longitude, be aumbred in the X:quator for thatPoint, which 
is 10 the Meridian, towards the Welt, or Faſt, as the Longitude is given. Let 
the term of the Numer ation be brought to the Brazen Meridian ({ except ſome 
Meridian paſs throug| it) ſo this Meridian ſhall repreſent the Meridian in which 
tlie Point ſought, or place unknown is neceſſarily ſcituated, And the Parallel 
is before found, in whic!1 the ſame demanded Point hath been ſhown to be ſci- 
tuated. Wherefore the ſought place is that Point where the found out Merj- 
dian, and the before found out Parallel mutually cut one another, v2. that 
Point of the Parallel which is diſcovered under the Brazen Meridian : The pra- 
ice is eaſy after this Mode. 

Let the degrees ofthe given Longitude be numbred in the /Equator, from 
that Point which # the beginning of ihe given Longitude : Let the term of the 
Numeration 4e brought to the Brazen Meridian, and let the Degrees of the La- 
titude given be rechoned from the Equator in the Meridian, The term of thu 
Numeration is {he place ſcught, or the term of the Point, in which the place 
unknown lyeth, 

Marinerzmake _ Tt is thus ſhewcd on Maps, conſiſting of freight Lines, as all Mariners 
ule of aps Maps are: the degrees of Latitude are reckoned in the Lines deſcending, or 
fiſting of ide Lines, and the [Rule being applyed, the Parallel of the place is drawn, in + 
iceight Linet. which it is certain that the unknown place lyeth. Then in the tranſverſe lines 
above and beneath, theLongitude is 6 19a. and the Rule being applyed,the 
Meridian Line is drawn, where this cutteth the {ormer, that is the Foint of the 
place ſought for, Fur more expeditiouſly thus : the Rule being applyed to the 
degrees of Longitude given in the tranveyſe lines, then one or other part is ta- 
| ken from the interval of the Compaſs in the Lateral line, which lyeth between 
db the given degree of Latitude, and the upper or lower Point, and this interval or 
ſpace o: the Compaſs being fitted to the ogabr hr you have the place of the 
int fought for;in the Map.Thereſore the. ſcituation of this is beheld at once in 
allplaces ;hence it.is eaſy to gather unto whiat quarter the Ship muſt Sail, and 
direcdher Courſe, itthat they integd to arrive at this or that place, 
of Maps of * Wa alter the ſame Mode in Maps of Crooked lines, except only that we 
CrookedLines« atK. fqrced:to draw. Crooked lines. in ſtreight lines. This is the principal uſe 
of thg (ound. out Latitude of the Mariners Art, Rev" 
-1:The ſetond egregceſ uſe, 1s.the making of Globes and Maps, becauſe after 
the fame Mode in; which we have ſhewed by Longitude, and Latitude known, 
_ allahe-places are madeijn the Globes and Maps, as ſhall be ſhewed in the follow- 
ing Propeſition.. For it wouldbe impollible to make a Terreſtrial Globe,except 
the Longitude o! places had been found out and known. And thence it cometh 
to; paſs, that Globes, and. Maps, may attribute many places to a falſe place, be- 


cauſe their true-Latitude wasnot known. -.. 


The 
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The third uſe of the known Latitude of places is alſo notable, 2:2. that by 
that we eaſily know the variety of times1n givers places,and in what hour, or in 
what part of an hour every one of the Celeſtial Fheanomena's are beheld in gi- 
vers Regions, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the next Propofitzon.  __ 

The fourth uſe, is that from the difference of the Longitude of two places, 
and Latitude, the diſtance of places is found, Now we come to the Method 


of finding of it. 


Propoſitien IV. 


The Sun, Stars, and all the Points concerved in the Heaven( as the Points 
of the Kquaror, and Parallels ) are every hour removed, or recede x5 de- 
grees from the Meridian of any place, in one ſcruple of an honr |, they are 


removed 15 minutes, and ſo in 4 ſcruples of an hour they recede one de- 
gree, viz. the diftance bring taken in the Parallel of any ih | 


An hour is the 24th part of time, in which the Sun beingearried from the TheS-n.St=, 
Meridian of any place, to the Occident through the lower Heaven, and_ the 24.200 
Oriental Horizon, returneth to the Meridian again, that is, he is circumyolyed ceived» the 
through an whole Periphery.Now a Peripheryis accounted by 360, and.if; you fve% ae 
divide 360 by 24, you ſhall ind that 15 degrees do anſwer ta one hour, There- on # is de- 
fore the Sun in one hour is removed 15 deg. from the Meridian of any place, al] g<<> from the 
the Stars alſo are found at the ſame time to be wheeled round wi Fi Fun, = oy 
through an whole Periphery to the Meridian. Bogen they affo depart 
from the Meridian every hour 15 deg. and in 4 ſcruples of an hour one'qeg...... 

This may be ſhewed or demonltrated on the Globe. . For let any,Pqint. af 
the fquator be noted, and that being broogat to the Meridian, let the lodex 
be placed at the 124th hopr of the Circle. en let the Globe be turned until 
the Index ſhew the firſt hour, and you ſhall find that the noted Point of the 
Fquator, hath departed 15 deg. from the Meridian, or as we commonly ſay, 
the Meridian hath paſſed x5 deg. of the Afguator : if you then again turn 
the Globe until the Index ſhew the 24, 34, or 4th hour, you ſball jp ever 
noted hour, that the Point hath departed from the Meridian is degrees, At- 
ter the ſame Mode we ſhall find the fame in any Parallel, which the Sz and 
Stars do deſcribe by a Diurnal Motion without the A*quator. 


I 2th 


n+). 1 


Propoſition V,; 


The given bours being given at one and the ſame time, or at one autihe © 
ſameCeleſtial appearance,as alſo the Horary minutes of our place,and that 
of the othey place ; to find out how mauy degrees the Meridian my lace 
« diftant fromthe Meridian. of the other —_ that 15 to find the, Longi- 

tude of our place from that place, wk | wr 


The ſolution is eaſy from what hath been ſaid already; by reaſon t c ir hath 
been ſhewed, that it one place anticipaterh. one hour of the.account gf the 0- 
ther place, the Meridian of that is more Or;ental than, x M-ridian gf, 
by 15 degrees ; if two hours by 30 degrees ;) if three houzs 5 

hows, c 


45 degrees, 
be into therdegrees, 
Js 4egree 


if that .che hours of our place be. 
Meridian {ball be ſcituat wr EY 


the 
the Weſt. $6 
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Propofition VT, 


Again hours and ſcruples of hours of drvers places being Iven at one and 
the ſame time ; or at the time of one and the ſame Ce ial appear axce, 
and one plath, or one Meridian of one place —_ given in the Maps, or 
Globes, toexhibit alſo the Meridian or Longitude of another place on the 
Globe or Maps. 


Further con- L&Et the difference of hours, and ſcruples of hours be changed into the De- 
cerving the grees and Minutes of the A*quator. Then conſider, whether the hours of this 
- —_ * place, whoſe Meridian is givet on the Globe, and the Maps be fewer or more 
4 that that of the other place, whoſe Meridian is ſought for. If fewer, this other 
Meridian [hall be fcitvated from the given Meridian, towards the Eaſt ; if more 
towards the Weſt. Let itbe brought to the Brazen Meridian ( except ſome 
other Meridian paſs through it ) and let the Degrees and Minutes found from 
the difference of the hours be numbred from the Point of the A\quator, toge- 
ther being in the Meridian, and that towards the Weſt, or Eaſt, as we colleR 
theſcituanion of the other place ( it is more eaſily done by the Forary Index 
applyed to 12, and the Globe being turned round until the Index ſhew the dif- 
of the houts ). Let the term of the account be noted with Chalk, 
and brought under the Meridian : ' fo this Br ates Meridian ſhall be the Meri 


dian t, and the Point of the oy ſhall ſhew its Longitude, 
In let the fame Degrees and Minutes be miumbred from the given Me- 


ridian it 5ra#veyſe limes above and below, andthe Rule bring applyed, ket the 
Line be drawn {for in Yight Jined Maps, as ſuch as thoſe of Marinevs, is the 
chief of this Problem Lin thall be the ſought for Meridian. 


Prgpoſition. VIL. 


To find'rhe Loigtende an wirknown plart, inwwhich we ie, or to find tht 
aiftante of the Meridian I» which we are, from ſome known Meridian, or 
Whoſe ſertndtfop nor may by expreſſed on the Maps ,vor Globes, 


of the findlog This is that Probtem whoſe fotition Xeamen fo machiexpeR from the Mx 
purofthe F 7 ematicians, which would render the Art of Navigation almoft perfeR, and 
tongirude of {xbjet to no Errour, which hath exerciſed forthis two Ages the wits of ſo ma- 
place in which ny great perſons, for the reſolving of which, the Eng/:Þb, French, Dutch, 
weare:. 8 & Hayetvery one appointed a Yonarive of 50000 Rlorers to him who ſhall ex- 
hibit a reſolution : the Dutch and German Mariners are wont formetirnes to 

the Problem uecording to the Latine phraſe : but ſometimes they 

uſe er, asf you Thould fay, to ſerk the OrFertal and Oreidemal quarter, 
which phraſe is very void of the matter; ſo tharit is manifeſt what a power the 


Vulgar have taken in tatroducing new phraſes, though very improper, For 
by = CO piſs Bar nfKilferl 1n vi oy Me 
Os , are- 1gnorant (What the | mes rhtan, When peak v 

ing out the-Eaſt, "WeRt: © not 


think, that they ſetk what the words 
ern quarter, which yet is falfe and unwor- 
ce quayte}s whien'they'wre in any place of 


rofame M/ wel rc "Neet#e, which ſhbiverh (the 

«He 7 Ca e guanttys ate 'tio- 
TJ Pap i < the Wort [a et or known, 
ft ire Faſt and Welt ; '{6 betng 


(&-dn' the vghit hind, the Welt On'the left: 
on the contrary, the face being turned towards the South, the Eaſt vii the 


Lopgitude of the place is that required ; that is, bow much in the Arch of the 
Whaator the Meridian of this place is removed towards the Weſt, or Eaſt, 
from any certain Meridian. But why, may ſome ſay, do Mariners aſſume fo 

j 1M- 
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improper a phraſe ? The reaſon is, that rH Vulgar do conceive almoſt all things 
confuſedly, and of rfieially, and from ſmall fimilitude with other things 
impoſe Names and Phyaſer, as is manileſt from the ton of Americg, 


which they Vulgarly term the Weſt Tadiex; becauſe that after —_ y of 
ſta 


India, (pr focalled) that wagalſs - This might bein by 
many more Examples, andfo it is with this pb» aſe, to ſeek the Eaſt and W 
Bat ſeeing that this/Prob/zm to find out the and South, is reſolved by the 
Magnetick Needle, and alfo the Problem of finding out the Longitutee of a place 
is ofy very great Moment, and Mariners deſire to have as eaſy a Method to kaow 
the ſame, as that of the Latitude of a place, and moreover that Longit ude is 
reckoned from the Weſt, to the Eaſt inthe A£quator ; therefore by reaſon of 
this flight ſimilitnde, and account,they have taken up this phroſe,to find the Eaſt 
and Weſt, when here no q#a#tey is ſought. for, bur-daly the diſtance of the Me> 
ridians. This is convenient to explain,'by reaſon that many were brought in- 
to = Feege, = _ Canyon ot the fame, or atleaſt were ignotant, what 
ſt : eaſy as is ſhewed aforeſaid, from the difference of hours, to ſhew, or 
find out the Longitude of one place'from'another;  Therefore-in Calendars, 
and Ephemerides, (by the wy negs rs and liberality of Aſtronomy ) we 
have ſet down for every day and hour, all the Phenomena of any place, and the 
Motions of the Planets, a9 the beginning, the middle, the end of an Eclipſe ; 
alſo the ConjunAion of the Moon with other Planets, her entrance into the E- 
chigtick, efore being in che'plareof an unknown Longitude, if we en- 
the hourifi which we efane Phenomena inthisplace, we ſhall 
ence find the diffe of our hour, | frvin the tioar-ot that place unto which 
the Tables are Calculated ; and hence moreover the diſtance of the Meridian 
from the Meridian in which we are, or whoſe hours the Tab/r ſheweth, and 
ſowe have the demanded Longitude of the place.'' Neither doth the difficulry 
conſiſt in the ' finding of the hour, and\Horary es, for they are caſil 
known from the quarter or Altitude: of the ' San or Stars, but the difh- 
ay is in the defeRt of ſuch Celeitial' appearances, which may be fo ob- 


Now although there be alſo other Modes, by which without the knowledge 
ofthe hours,and conſideration oftheP Janet ary motions.theLongitude of a place 
may be inquired, yet they have no place here, by reaſon that rhey do not firſt 
ſhew the Longitude, bur rhe place it ſelf, and require other things which are 
equally unknown in thoſe cafes with--the-Lopgitude, which Modes we ſhall 
explain in the following difcourſe. But now we,ſeek ſuch Modes, in which 
that Longitude of the place may be found, where the ſcituation of the place 
1s unknown. - All which Modes preſuppoſe a knowledge and compariſon of 
the time in which any appearance of the Planetary motion is beheld in divers 
places. But rhoſe Motions are unfit for- this buſineſs which are very flow, ſo 
that in many hours none, or little difference is found in the place of thoſe 
Planets.. For Example, Saturn maketh his Progreſs in the Ec/:pr:ch, inthe 
ſpace of-one* hour. Therefore although from the Ephemerides we may 
have the time, and the hour which is in that place when that Sararn is in 
the Ecliprich, yet becauſe that he moveth very ſlowly, thence it cometh to 
paſs, that if you obſerve, he ſeemeth- to ſtay many hours in the ſame place, 
and therefore that Moment of the hour cannot be known in the- place 


where we are, ſceing that they ſtay'in the very weinuee, and therefore they can- 


x compare the hour of our place; with che hour ofthe place of the 
es. | 

So the Sun h forwards every hour in the Ecliptick about 2 firſt 
minutes, ( becauſe in an” whole day it goeth forwards about one degree ) 
which Motion is over ſlow for this boſines, by reaſon that although obſerva- 
tions may be very accurately made at the'-beginning and end of the hour, 
yet the ſame place of the Swn ſhall be found, and therefore the Error of two 
or three hours may caſily-' h . For you muſt know, that the Modes 
ought tobe ſuch that in the-very fearchi of the 1585 part of an hour, an error 
may 
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may be av4yded, that is, that that Celeſtial Phenomenon, which is made uſe 
of for the finding of the ſame; may ſenſibly be varied within two ſcrwples of an 
hour ; for if ator between two ſcruples of an hour, it remaineth altogether the 
ſame borh as'to ſenfe and diligent obſervation, we cannot be certain of rhat 
part of an hour, in which * that happeneth truly in the Heaven, and if we err 
two ſcruples of an hour in the obſervation, then an errour of half a degree will 
flip into the Longitude ; ſo that we will ſuppoſe that our Meridian in which we 
are, and note it in the Maps, and Globes, which is not the true one, but remo- 
ved from; the true onein the Atquator half a deg. Therefore they are ſuch 
Phenomenons ofthe Planets, which within two ſcruples of an hour, or elſe ax 
one ſcruplezor it poſſible, at half a ſcrwple may be varied. Eut of ſuch there 
: are none but theſe. 1. The beginning of the Eclipſe of the Moon, the middle, 
" and the end. 2. The pay or place of the Moon in the Zodzack, 
. 3+ The diffance ofthe Moon the fixed $,ars, or her appulſe rowards them, 
4. The :ngrefs of the Moon into the Ecliprick, or into the Points of her Cir- 
cle, where this cutteth the Ecliptick; And 5. The Comunttion, Diſtance, 
and Ecl:ipſes of the Jovral Planets, wiz. of thoſe Four Planets which . are 
found in this-our Age, to make a Circuit about Fwpitery, Whence the Copern:. 
can Hypotheſis hath obtained a great deal of Confirmation. 


The firſt Made by the Eclipſe of the Moon, 
pſe © - This Mode is very accurate if that their could happen but Ec 


pſes every 


of the Moon. - night. At the time wherein we behold the beginnuns or of Lunar 


I eee. me — 
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Eclipſe by the helpof the Teleſcope then I ſay,let the Altitude, or Plaga of 
knee ſend be pals and wrt let the Maio of the Pole be 4s.ak "3 
out, or let it opn_—_ be ſought for from ſome Stay in the Meridian. : From 
the Altztuderof the Stay, the: hour with the ſcr#ples, is accurately enough 
found, as we ſhall ſhew from Aſtronomy, and more eaſily without the invention 
of Altztude, if the Star bein the Meridian. Let this hour ſo found out with the 
es ep. be compared with the hour and Jerwples in which the Ephemeridei 
exhibit the beginning of the Eclipſe,or the middle,(which hours reſpe& theMe- 
ridian,unto which the Ephimerides areCalculat mor ſo the hour of two places 
is found at the ſame time, or at the ſame Celeft; earance, viz. the hour 
of our place, and of the Meridian of the Ephemerides: and the Meridian of the 
Ephemerides is known, _ Therefore we ſhall find the Longitude of our place 
from -the Meridian of the Zphemerides, if we change the difference of the 
hours of both places into the degrees and Minutes of the Equator, as we have 
faid in the V. Propoſition; And becauſe in Maps given, and in the Globe, the 
given Meridian of the | Ephemerides is known, or may be ſhewed with little 

abour, therefore we reckon the degrees found out from it in the tr anſ- 
verſe lines of the Maps, towards the Weſt, or Eaft, as the hour of our place, 
or of the place unknown ſhall be more, or fewer than the hours of the Meridi- 
an' of the Ephemerides and the Meridian Line ſhall be brought through the 
term of the Numeration. That is the Meridian of the place in which we then 
are, or in which the obſervation of the Ecliptich was made.. 


The ſecond Mode by the place of the Moon in the Z odrack, 


Although the ing Mode, by the Eclipſe of the Moon performing the 
buſineſs, be _ yet becauſe chaſe. lipſes are RY rare, hs 
are all conſpicuous in all places, therefore this Mode doth not reſolve the buſi- 
neſs ſufficiently, neither can it help the Mariners in the wide Ocean, but it 
is more convenient to the conſtituting and finding out the hours of the Terre- 
frial places, where Mathematicians are, or may go, and the Longituges of 
.almoſt all places which we know. are found out by this Mode. For from the 
noted cnientien of the time, in- which the beginning, or middle of the E- 
cliſe was diſcovered, it is eaſy to. find out the Longitude of one place from 
another, asT.think is ſufficiently explained. But the uſe of Muriners requs 
ret 
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reth a Phenomenon or appearance, viz. which may happen every night at the 
leaſt (ifnot in the days) becaule it can happen in every night, ſo that they 

may bein an unknown place, as deceived by Tewpeſts, Put the more frequent 
Phenomenon is the place of the Moon in the Zodzack, but a very troblefom ob- 

ſervation is required by reaſon of twofold Parallaxey, fo that you can hard! 

avoid a ſmall error, if at leaſt a great one of half, or an whole hour be rrncy f 

whence a falſe Meridian is found removed from a true many miles ; viz. a 

hundred and more. Yet you will be ſubje to the lefſer error, if that you expe 

the moment of the hour in which the Moon is in the Meridian :' for then the 

place is accurately enough found after rhigMode. ' When you have obſervet 

that the Moon is come into the Meridian of the place where you are, then you , 

muſt preſently take the noted A/titude of ſome Star, nl from this, and the j*> Preſuppo- 
Elevation of rhe Pole, you may enquire the hour : bur it is better to do it by be of 
ſome Stay then in the Meridian, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. Moreover from the Pole is >e- 
the known hour is found what Point of the Ecliptick, or Zodiach, is then in the *<'99n* 
Meridian, or thar poſleſſeth the middle of Heaven (as Aſtronomers ſpeak)which 

alſo is eaſy as we ſhall ſhew anon. So at the hour of our place, or of the un- 

known place, we ſhall have the known place of tke Moon in the Zodiack.Then 

from the Tables of the Ephemerides let the hour be found, which is in the Me- 

ridian of the Ephemerides, where the Say is in the place of the Zo41 act, which 

is taught in the IntroduRtion of the Zphemerides, neither is it difficult.” And 

ſoagain we ſhall have the hours of two places at the ſame time, vs. of the 

place in which we are, whoſe Longizude is unknown, and of the place, unto 

whoſe Meridian the Ephemerrides are Calculated, and whoſe ſcituation is in 

Maps and Globes. Wherefore from the difference of time the Longitude of 

our place ſought for ſhall be found, as is ſufficiently demonſtrated in the pre- 

ceeding Mode. : 


The third Mode, by the diftance of the Moon from ſome fixed Star. 


By reaſon that we cannot obſerve the Moon in the Meridian many nights, The third 
viz. when ſhe is not much removed from the 8x, after and before the New j127< * be 
Moon, and therefore this appearance is not ſo frequent as the Mariners uſe re- 

vireth, Therefore ſome -do conſider another Phenomenon in the motion of 
the Moon, which is more frequent, and from thence the Mode in finding out 
the Long:tude is delivered, viz. the drawing near, and departing ofthe Moon 
from the fixed Stars; for from thence the true place of the Moon may be ob- 
ſerved at rhe given moment of the obſervation. Bur rhe Caiculation is ſo diffi» 
cult by reaſon of the Para/laxes, and the ſolution of the Oblique Spherical Tri- 
angles, and other hazards, that it can neither ſerve Mariners, not will I bur- 
then you with its Precepts, but rather omit-it. For it requireth a Genz#s moſt 
expert in Calculation. ; 


The fourth Mode by the entrance of the Moon into the Ecliptick. 


The path of the Moon cutteth the Ecliptick in two points, in which when it Thefoarth - 
cometh by its own proper mot:on,the is then in the Ecliptick, but at other times yu. 
it is moved out of it by a great mmabgs- of 5 __—_— Therefote'you muſt ob- - 
ſerve exaRtly the time in the place. of the. unknown Longitude; in which the 
Moon toucheth the E cliptick. Moreover from the Ephemer:des, let the hour 
be taken at the Meridian of the Ephemerides, in which that entrance is made; 
Then trom the compariſon of our time, or of the place unknown, with the time 


the Longitude of the which is ours may be found from the Meridian of 
the Ephemerides, But this Mode alſo by reaſon of the difficult praQtice is to 
be eſteemed uſeteſs. For the entrance of the Moon into the Ecliptick is diffi- 
cult to be obſerved, and the Calculation is very intricate, and ſubze& to error; 


ofthe Meridian of the t rides, you have the difference'oftime, whence 
ace, 
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The fifth Mode by the Jovial Planets. 


Many judge this Phenomenon to be prefered before the Phenomenons of the 
Moon in this affair, becauſe that theſe Fov:za/ attendants are not ſubjeR to Pa. 
rallaxes ; and moreover in every ſcituation of Jup:ter above the Hori 
afford a commodious obſervation. There are four 'P/anets, the invention of 
the Great Galileus, which move about Jupiter, as about the Center of their 
Lord, ſo ſmall that they cannot be giſcerned by a free ſight, but my by the 
help of a Teleſcope. Their Motion ( viz. that proper to them, by which they 
move about Juprter,for they have a Diurnal Motion common with all the Stays, 
(4a Motion common in the Ecliptick with | 4 work eg the other Planets)is ve- 
ry ſwift. For he thatis next to Jupster,abſolverh his courſe in one day with 18 
: hours; the ſecond in 3 days, with 13 4 hours; the third in 7 days, and 2 hours; 
the fourth and laſt in 16 days with 18 hours, The progreſs of their Motion muſt 
be Calculated at every hour, and therefore it is not found in the common Ephe. 
merides ; but you have their Ephemerides in other Books. Therefore if wede- 
fire by the help of their Motions to find the Longitude of a place, we muſt make 
uſe of a moſt pertect Aſtroſcope, and in the night turning it to Zupzrey ( if he be 
above the Horizon of that place ) to obſerve the ConjunRion of theſe two Ply 
nets, or the Conjunion with Fupzter, or the like appearance, and at that mo- 
ment of tame to find alſo the hour of the place from the Meridian ſcituation or 
Altitude of any Star. Then the Ephemerides of theſe Companions of Jupiter 
muſt be conſulted, and. the hour, and ſcruples of hours thence'taken, in which 
ſuch a ConjunRioa is in the Meridian, unto which thoſe Ephemerides are comp 
puted. And ſo again we ſhall have the hour of the two places at the time of 
one and the ſame Phenomenon. Whence from the difference of the hours, if 
it be turned into degrees, we ſhall find the Longitude of our place from the Me- 


ridian of the Ephemerides which is known. 


The ſixth Mode by an Automatical, or moving Dial, or Horologe, 


By reaſon that all the Modes in which by the Celef7:al Phenomena we have 
ſhewed to find the Longitude of places are in this reſpe defeRive, that they do 


moving Dial. not appear every night ( for it is known concerning the Moon, as alſo with the 


A bi; Tf that ſuch an Automaton could be made, it would be ve 


very uſe 


the findwg the 
Longirudes of 


places. 


place of thedeparture; we deſire to know, nothing 


of hours, if that it be changed into degrees and Minutes, as hath been 


attendants of, Zuprrer, that they riſe and ſet with the Sun near to Jupiter ) 
and moreover that they have a great difficulty of obſerving in the Ships, joyn- 
edor a ied with the flowing of waves; for this reaſon many leaving 
the appearances of the Moon; and the attendance of Zupzter, fly to the Auto- 
matical Herologe, and adviſe the Mechanical Avrtificers , ſo to endeavour to 
pp a Machine, or Horologe as may be ſubjed& to no error, ſo that it may 
ew 2.4 hours at the ſame time, in which the Su: may be circumyolved, and 
may make one day, or 24 hours, and may neither Anticipate or poſtdate the 
me, 
apt and afford a 
molt facile.inyention of Longitude to Navigators. . For betore that they ſet 
Sail from any, place, the hour of that place muſt be obſerved accurately at ſome 
time{ which is nodifficult matter )-and the Automaton was to be diſpoſed at 
that hour; and ſo in every day it will ſhew the hours of this place, if that it 
be ſubjet$9:n9 fault. When theretore that place being left, it came to another 
whoſe Longitude or. diſtance of the. Meridian, from. the Meridian of the 
| | remaineth to be done, but 
that we ſhould obſerve-in this place the hour from Heaven ( which in the day 
time is done; by the Sun, in the night by the Stars without much labour ) of 
this place, andalſo looking on the Automaton what hour then is in the place, 
or | Meridhan whence. we, departed.. So we ſhall have the hours of 
two places at the ſame moment of time. And therefore that difference 


ſaid 
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faidalready, it will ſhew tic Longirude epics; From the Meridian of our 


place whence we. ' te, and ſo rhe «Aeon being 
numbred from this Meridfati whence we departed; they willſhew the Meridi- 
an where we tre.” ' wo Y CLAOUL 197) 3 cords »d eyg rb; + 4 it 

But notwithſtanding A#t7#fs have Hitherto ſhewed great induſtry/in the ma- 
king of an A#tomaton of 'fuch perfeQion, yet none hath beer fo happy'to 


accompliſhthe fame, *-Forboth the condition of the 'rmatter whenee they are 
made lacks fiich a perfection, and the diverſity of the "Fry takerh | away the 
al equality ofthe mor#on. For when the Aris cold, "jt moves more 

than when the Aris warm, fo that the Autehaton which the Hollan- 

ders placed in their Houſes,” when they fived a whole Winter in'' Nova Zem- 
bla, ceaſed wholly from motion, althovigh that they added more weight to ir 
than was uſual. "Now for the correfting this defe@ in_theſe' Antomatical 


Horologies, or Clocks, they- adviſe "its every diy to place the Hoyologe at the thc amoms. 
hour” of that place in which, or unto which they then pa come," but Tichough Ba avrolags 
this be done, yet a great error may ercep ihto the invention of Longi- 24 = 


6. , oo | 

For if on the fecond day'df.our going forth, the Longitude of this place, 'or | 
Meridian may be found out**from'the hours of the _Autornuton; 'eottipared wirh. 
che hours of the'place vgto* which we are: come, 'and'the hours>of the Auto. 
maton do nat altogether exaMy agree with the hours of the place whence we 
ſet $ail, thence it will come'to paſs that a defeQive Longitude 'may be'raken; 
and! x falſe Meridian noted 10 the Maps 'for the place of the Ship that days 
fr the following day, vis. oh the third: uy, a falfe Longitude ſhall agairy be 
found, and that” being numbred from the. falſe Meridian of the: p 
diy, thall dupfrcate the error, On the fourth day again it ſhall be augment- 
ed, andthe defect ſhall be triplicated, ' On the fifth day it ſhallbe four times 
worſe; and fo on. | For Exariple, if that an Hoyologe in the ſpace of 24 hours 
op defetive. inthe Celeſt:al motion and revolution for the x 5th ofan 

r, ( which" 'perſeRtion "our Artificers. do ſeldom exceed) the Longitude 
found from it (hall be greater or leſſer than an whole degree (fort, of an 
hour, maketh'a degree Yand'fo a falſe Meridian ef this 'day* ſhalt be noted in 
the Maps, which 1s diltant-from the true a degyee, or 15 Miles. And' on 
the third day, by reaſon that the Automaton erreth again the x57 part of 
an hour, here again will be the defe& of one degree of Langrace, and ſce- 
ing that the noted Meridian - of the former day is alſo abſent one degree 
from the Meridian, which is true,- and from thenee the Numeration is made 
for the Meridian of the third day, here now will be a Meridian removed two 
degrees, that is thirty Miles in the FEquatoy : on the fourth day three degrees, 
on the fifth day four degrees, that is fixty Miles, ſothat at length the numers- 
ted Longitude, and the noted'Meridian will 'be far from'the Meridian inwhich 
the Ship then is. And this isthe Cauſe why this Mode is not perfeR, and is 
therefore negleRted by Mariners. 


Lemma. 


Becauſe that in- all the preceeding Modes of findiag out of a Longitude, the 
hour was to be ſought for at the time of obſervation, therefore we ſhall explain 
the ſame Mode from the HED of Aftronomy, by which it is done ( for con- 
cerning the Eleyation of the Pole, whick alſo is required, we have ſpoken in 
the 23 Chapter Y, Inthe day time the Sx muſt be obſerved, in the night the 
moſt remarkable Stars. © At both times it is beſt toexpeR the rime in which 
the Sun orStars are in the Meridian, and for the knowing the hours and Hor ary 
ſcruples of the other remaining part of time, a moſtexat Automaton mult be 
uſed,” For an Automaton: will little err above the ſpace of halfa day ifit be ex- 
atly made, and ' fo we ſhall have no need of the Elevation of the Pole in this 
caſe, which yet we ought to know by reaſon of the Parallel, ' 

Cancerning the day therefore, the Sun being brought into the Meridian, we 
know the 12 hour tobe in the place, and therefore > Automator muſt be _ 
| r 2 ce 


z 


Propotlen” 


+ 29 Chap NP 3 


gituade, you m 
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time to ſhew'the hours of the following time: But i 
TO hx ack} war theMeridies, let Pe images 
poſed at the very onde the ablervatios, and then ler the appulſe af the Sus g 
the Meridian be obſerved,and then looking on the Automaton the hours may he 
boo, which arc elapſed from the time of the obſervation to:the Merge, 
or and gre wp we \the bour of the abſervation ſhall be knows. 

if when, the Sw is without che Meridian, you deſire to know the how 

Plane Heaven, let the Altitude of the San be {aom. at the free of the Phe. 
nomenuer, or 6p pearance. | Then on the Spherical. Triangle, inom three given 
ſides, which are he »4 ofcbe Elevation of the Pale {or the FF Gwe 

Yhe Complement of the Declination of the Sus to that 
Mewyet ohthe obſerved Altitude of the Sun ; trom theſe three 
rical Triangle, let any Angle be found out : in this that 

ch ompreendes from the nts of the Dechinat. 

—_— , or that which is. oppoſed. ro the 
of the Altitude of the Sun, which bow;jt may þe done, let thoſe that are fly. 
dious ſearch from the DoQtine of Tr;gonometry, How the bour may be found 
by ho Githoſhan the [qe oe Ka at any time, We have ſhewed porn 
. Which {nab po wee Apay fn our, in Geogy 


as demagd , of an hour, apy in 
pos is by prope 7 


wheo She Lanes Rene? 


Propoſition. VIII. 


To ſhew othev Modes: rding ws out of 1 wgitade, which exhibit not 
rily and. very. »g6 of the Point wh 
or --+ =ag-4 PP _ it 8 c 1085 {0 


ft | 
wſe Foe the Conflitutong or MY of rhe: itude of Terreſtrial plu- 


EFeFL. 


The firſt Mode. 


The diftance and Latitude of two places being given, to find the Longitude 
of, on one ptace from-the other ; but in Maps which Mariners afe, and in 
labes to find tbePaint of au unknown place afthat another place be given, 

(for there i is always oneplace known orgiven 


- Ifthat by a Tr rrick Calculation, au will find out the accurate Lou 
ro the Spherical Triangle, all whoſe fides 


g turged, into. degrees, the C ms of 
rr wc, Som the Pale: the computation mult be 
Angle, which are the Comple- 
der, or-whigh axe the Arches intercepted between two places. 

The Method muſt betaken from Sphericel Trigavematry.. 
Bus in, Matinars Mays, and tbe Globe, :he wknown place of the Point 


thus faund framihegiven. 


In 
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bo y fixed on the given place, the 
is turned round until it touch I _T arallel of the other itude, 
the waktwowh: plies. Thi oe BaonNg Com ath, or. Safion 


# re wiiie for- this pur- 
es Afar Bavey exhib T5 ns pur: 


the Globe, let the given diſtance be rurned ir into ods rees Minutes, 
hom boraken this Thea 


known 
fixed on-rhe given plate, gh Choi 00s js 0h rey ck 


of Both it. his Poiref the Nabvoy Is the place ſought for, whioſe 
Sn fone Y 
04 V1I% 5 I>1161 Tt 4 
The ne. 
| 101 | 
2:00 hich 


ln, roo 


Fr wp 


uy. whe givdnyines; we Manns eronks te inaicqded 
Meridian of either place, add the "Line drawn ph rare 
ther,” which is hidYecomhinbdiouy ry the Glabe, or by a Dragy, 
If thersfore by Caſt#ation you Would Longitude of dne plzce from 
a other, - the- Sphevieat TH angle tauſt from which there are 

two ſides giver, (7s 67, the Cl s of Latrnule of both places ) and 

the Angle adjacene ta the given: fide of either. But: the An prebended 
from rhe two given ſides'is that demanded. For this Grp the ſought 
for Longitude, 

But in a Globe and Marinefy Chafts'#f us #ot needful to find out Longitude, 
neither can it at the firſt be found out, but the place unknown #« found from the 
laces. 


let the Parallel be drawn with Chalk at the Latitude of the other 


known. Then let the extremity of the ant be yed eo the given Marigere : 
Playa of the Hor i201, viz. in which the unknown lyeth from the Charts. 


known. The Poittit of the Pafallei wliere the at cutterh vor toucheth' 
it, is the place ſougtit for,- whoſe Long/rade hall be reckbned in'the” A&- 


or Marines? Charts :- Let the Parallel be drawn to the Latitude of 
the unknown place, then from the lacelet a Line be drawn for the ag 
ven er, the Point whete this « the Parallel is the place 

But if the Loxodromich Phaga be giveR, we ſhould do otherwiſe, of w 
the 39 Chapter. 


Joy 
ven peter ws is taken by the interval of the Com. Mariners 


In he Globe: Let the place be brought to the Meridian, let the Pole be Not needful 
Elevated for its Latitude, and let the Vertical Quadrant be applyed to it : to find out 


ins 


.306 "v1 A T.be ant part 


The third Mode, 1.10979 | 
+ DNUOT US $144 As 


ey. | ter js roagron, en, and the diftance q one. , whnenn Mer 
A” i” e # given, to find owt the PETE 
og but onthe Globe and Maps if this place, bibs 


the opts c<- Fat. = 


two Angler are givenin the Shs 
anger we wenn hairy we and the 

Jiſtance.at the u nkocwpiyiecs begg turned into degrees )-a e 
prehended from th gee : From theſe three given,” TE 
2 tothe ev? ght for. -- Rater aepryregbvin tude of 
the others; place-from the known place. 

But--0nithe: Globe, and Mariners Gharss, th the place is chus found +. ler the 
Polebe: Elevated ſor the Latirude of the place given : let the Quadrant be 
plyed to the Vertex, and let the other EXtrEmiLy,, be applyed: to the given P12 


OD 


T9. 


" If you 
—_ ute angde:( the 


$a of the Horizon. Then the diſtance given turned into degrees, let 
it be reckoned on the Quadranz fram the Vertex. The term of the Numer ation 
ſhall be the place ſought for on the Globe. But if that the Longitude be only 
i for withow a eodefgnnn of the A -that is, if- you. are minded to 

"it will be m_—_ this Mode 


cal Triangle by. 
Sec Chap. 33: 7 I. lhnigbs foo 33.65 
bers, \ alſo we will 
regrS may 6 Fd Tab by the Planiſphere, 
tors may inſtruct their Scholars from the [Method of the 
FREVEY they be, -Kgdious, .jn-thefe matrers,:- But Mariners uſe Clout, or the 
a Gioke wot Paine. Sphere. - For: theuſe of a Globe. is not ſo eomaporions iy a flips. 
in a Ship. In Mariners Charshg Let « Line;be-drawn. from iven place tor 
ven quarter, and by the-interval ofthe, Compaſſes aps it be taken on the the g- 
the diſtance. of the; places being and one Foot being fix on the 
place give let the other Foot yh aced in the Line drawn for the Z 
"This Point; ſhall be the place ſought for, but yet not exa®,. as a 
; > in; the following Chaprer. - 


0.1 \vs The fourth Mode. 


_ The diſtance of a place unknown, being g given from two places known, to ex- 
hibit that and the known one in the Globe, and es z hut to enquire its 
Longitude by Calculation. .. 


The fourth) In the Globe : Let one diſtance by the interval of the Compaſſes ( turned in- 

Medc. to degrees) be taken on the Aiquazor, and one Foot being fixed ia the place 
from thoſe given, whoſe diſtance was not taken ; let an Arch be drawn on the 

Supertficies of the Globe, by the other Foot, which hath the Chalk at its end. 

After the ſame Mode, a diſtance being taken from any other place, let an 
Arch be deſcribed from this, as from « Center on the Superficies : the Point i in. 
which this Arch cutterh the former, is the place demanded, 

In Mariners Charts, we muſt a after the ſame manner, but yet the di- 
ſtances given muſt not be changed into degrees, but muſt be taken on the op- 
poſite Scale. But if the place be ſomewhat more remote from the place given, 
an over great error may be committed, by reaſon that the Chayrs do not per- 
form thus accurately. 

The invention of Longit»de by Calculation, becauſe it hath much difficulty, 


as the Diagram _— uireth ; therefore I ſhall leave it to be taught by fome 
Tutor, and not deſcribe it in words. 


* 


The 
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The fifth Mode. 


Two places inthe Earth being given, and the Quarters in which ſome other 
unknown place # [cituated at them, to find out thu third place in the 
_—_ ps, Globe, and to enquire the Longitude of this place by 
Calcutation. 


In the Globe, Let one of the given places be brought to the Meridian, and tet The fc 


the Pole beElevated near rel eh wy theQuadrant be appl yed to theVertex, ode. 
and with the other end(in wich to wt, at this noted place the third unknown 
place is put tolye )and at tle Margent of the Quadrant by a pointedChalk, let a 
ermwate pr cy be drawn. Then let the other given place be brought to rheMe- 
ridian, and the Pole Elevated near toits Larzinde, let the Quadrant be affixed 
to the Vertex, and the other extremity tothe given Plaga of the Horizon, to 
wit, in which the third unknown place is placed tolie at this, ſame known place 
the Point, in which the Margent of the Quadyant cutteth the Periphery before 
drawn with Chalk, is the third place demanded. 

On Maps it is thus done ; Let a Line be drawn from one given place for the 
given quarter of the three places ; after the ſame Mode let the Line of the quar- 
ter be drawn from the other gry place. The Point in which theſe two Lines 
mutually cur one another is the place demanded. 

After the ſame Mode we ſhould doon the Earth, if that we would Ad ſcien- 
tifically : neither in Sciences do we value hinderances, and impediments, ſo that 
we may comprehend the Mode in our x9:nd. 

The Calculation in which our unknown Longitude of a place is found; from 
theſe given, we leave to the Inſtruction of a Tutor if that he hath apt and ca- 
pable , mank 

But more than enough hath been ſaid concerning the inyention of Long#- 
tude, the ample uſe of which we have explained in the 24 er fon. 

of the chief 
places of the Earth, which the Author hath Colleted, and did here inſert ; but 
bring but ſhort, and having Maps of the ſeveral Kingdoms of the World in the 


notable both in other Sciences, and alſo in Geography. 
Aſtronomy ſheweth how a Declination, and iredk, Aſcenſion may be found at 
every Year. 


 T be Compleat Part of Book III. 


A TABLE of the DECLINATION 
And right Aſcenſion of the Stars for the Year 1650. 


The Letter S, ſheweth the Northern Declination, and the Letter A, the 
Southern, 


The Names of the Stars, Declination, Right Aſcenſion. 
Of the firſt Maginitude. 


Oculus Taurs. 
Regulns, or Cor Leonts. 
Cauda Leonis, 


Is Virgents. 
Scorpri. 
Lucida Aquarſ. 


Artturus Bootis. 
Lucida Lyre. 
Cauda Cygni, 


Capella. 
Pes Oriontis Siniſter, 
S$1rius, Canis Major. 


Humerus Dexter Orionis. 
Canis Minor. 


O> PpP>O N UOOU Mi>t GOO 
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CH AP. XXXIL 


Of the mutual ſcituation of places, and compoſition of the Terreſtrial 
Globe and Maps. | | 


Propoſition [. 


A place being given in the Earth,to find the ſcituation of other places at that 
place. 


7Ow the ſcituation of one place to the other is termed that P/again which of finding of 
N this lyeth at, oran Ang/e of poſition, that is an Angle, which the Meri- = (cituarion 
dian of the given place maketh with a Line, or Periphery drawn from this Cave, 
lace to the other. For Example, it we be in Amſterdam, and defire to know 
in what ſcituation other places he unto it, 'as Rome, Leyden, the Hague, or 


the like. 
The firfl Mode. 


To thoſe places that a proſped is granted from the place given, their ſcitua- The firſiviode 
tion may exactly be obſerved to this place by Infruments. Let a Geometrical 
Inſtrument be placed in an high Tower, or the place of the given place, ſo 
that it may be Parallel to the Hor: zon, and the Meridian Line being found, let 
one Rule of the Infirument be applyed unto it ; and the other having a #eyſpe- 
Five muſt be' :direRted to the conſpicuous place, The Archof the Periphe- 
ry intercepted between the two Rules is the Angle of the poſition of the place 
obſerved at this place ; and from thence his quarter ſhall be known. 

Sothe ſcituation or poſitzon of all other vicine places ſhall be obſerved, then 
let us go to theſe places, and from them by the ns Mode we ſhall again di- 
ſcover the ſcituation of other places :-and then we may ſo act over the whole 
Superticies of the Earth, except that other ways were known, by which we 
might come more eaſily to the demanded place. 


The ſecond Mode, 

If that the propoſed places may be had on the Globe, let the place given be The ſeroud 
brought tothe Meridian, and let the Pole be Elevated for its Latitude ; let the Mode: 
Onatace be affixed to the Vertex, andlet it be applyed to one, and the other 
places, whoſe ſcituation we defire to know at our place. The extremity of the 
Uuadrant inthe Horizon, will ſhew the Angle of poſition, and the quarter 
fought for. And therefore we ſhall ſay, that Rome, Conſtantinople, lie from 
Amſterdam towards this or that found out quarter, Which that we may con- 
ceive in the World, we ought to know the Meridian Line, or quarter of the 
North and South, alſo the Ef and Wei? Aiquinoftial, for from theſe being 
well conceived of, the intermedial quarters may eaſily be conceived, Here 
muſt be collected what hath been faid concerning quarters in the 20 Chapter. gee Chap. 2c. 


The third Mode. 

_- From Maps of Str erght lines, if that the places propounded be to be found The third 
in them, it is caſy to diſcover the fcituation of thoſe places to this by the eyes. Mode. 
For through the given place a right Meridian Line 1s conceived ſhewing the 
North, and South.and anothetLinetranſverſe,or ſhewing theParallel of the place, 
which diſcovereth the Eaftern and Weſtern quarter. From theſe the interme- 
dial quarters in which every place is beheld, are eaſily diſcovered, or elſe they 
are more accurately known by Lines drawn on the Quadrant of the Periphery, 
it that there be need of a more accurate knowledge. But yet tfiis Method is 
not compleat except in particular Maps; | 

in Maps of Crooked lines, the quarters or ſcituations of places are not ſo aac- 
curately ſought asthe other place. 


Ss The 


319 


The fourth 
Mode, 


The fifth 
Mode. 


The fixth 
Mode. 


Of the know- 
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The fourth Moat. 


The Latitude and Longitude of two places beging given, the ſcituation of 
one to the other is exaQtly found by a Tr:gonometricat C #, both that 
which is Vulgar, as that which is Logorishmetical, or by a Catholick Plani. 
ſphere, or alſo by the Globe. For let a Spherical Triangle be had, in which 
three things are given, viz; the Complements of the Latztudes of both places, 
and the Angle comprehended from theſe, which is known from-the difference 
of Longitude, Now let the oppoſite Ang/e, or adjacent to either of the two 
ſides be ſought, for this will ſhew the Ang/e of poſitzon of one place to the other, 
and the very quarter. A Diagram, and the lively inſtructions of a Tutor, will 
make theſe more clear ; and hence appeareth the uſe of the Tab/e of Longitude 
and Latitude of places. 


The fifth Mode. 


From the given diſtance of a place from two places,or from the given diſtance 
and Latitude, his quarter or ſritmation to the other place is found out by the 


ſolution of the Spherical Irrangles. 
The ſixth Mode. 


The Latitude of two places being given, the diſtance of the ar of 
one is found to the other by a threefald Method, as hath been faid. 
Other ' things given may be propounded by which we may find out the 
quarter, 


Propoſition. II. 
A place being given ou the Earth or Globe, to exhibit all places 
which lie at the given place, in. ſome one given quarter, or ſcitut 
110n, 


For Example, we deſire to know all the places which lie in the North-Eaſt 


ing the places q#arier from AmSterdam. 


in the North - 


Eaſt 


adam. 


Of the know- 


Let the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the given place, and letthe 


from Eaſer. place be brought to the Meridian ; let the Quadrant be affixed to the Vertex, 


and let the other extremity be appl ed to the given er of the Horizon. 
So we ſhall behold the half part of the places ſought tor, viz. thoſe, which 
are adacentin the Globe to the Margin of the Quadrant, the other half part 
is beneath the Horjzon at the poznt oppoſite to the Vertex. 

But the conſtrudion is more eaſy for the Earth it ſelf : to wir, Let the Pe- 
riphery of the great Circle be brought to the = given, which with the Me- 
ridian of that place may make the given Ang/e of the Poſition. All the places 
in the half Periphery are thoſe ſought for. 


Propoſition IIT. 
A place being given in the Earth, or onthe Globe, to exbibit, all thoſe 
Places, at which the given place, hath ſome one given ſcituation or 


quarter. 


For Example, we defi.e to know all the places, unto every one of which 


ing che places Frrſterdam lyeth in the North-Weſt quarter, 


which lie 
North-Weſt 


But the Prob/em may with more delight be thus propounded ; Any place, 


to Anſterden. in the Earth, or on the Globe, being given, asin Amſterdam, to ſhew all thoſe 


places 
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= 


laces, from which whilſt we deſire tojgoto-the given erdam, w 
pſt dire our Courſe from every one ot the places to Lond pray tm; ven 


quarier. | A 
The preceeding Problem was locally plain, becauſethe place of the demand. 
od pointe, was ' the Periphery of the Ovele, which wow exhibired on x 
|un; and is always ſcituated in one plain. - Bur the-preſent | Problem is fo- 
d, or rather doth belong to the Superficies, For the place of rhe demanded 
pornt's in the Superficies of the Globe is nor any Periphery of the Cirtle- ( ex- 
cept when the- _ given is Northeynly or Southerniy.) but a certain pecu- 
liar crooked ſol:d line, that is, which may not be on fr mee, but a Crooked, 
10 rwit, a Spherical Superficies : yer neither is it a Loxodromical line(of which 
we ſhall ſpeak in a peculiar Chapter ) bur a Crooked /zne of its own kind termi- 
natedon both ſides, Now for the conceiving of this /zne,or the places themſelves 
on the pr of the Globe, let the given place be brought to the Meridian. 
Then if the quarter given be Or:ental, it is certain that thedemanded places 
arcſeated in the part of the Globe towards theWeſt removed from the Meridian 
of the given place ( but it is otherwiſe if that the quarter given be' Occidental) 
and if the quarter given be one of thoſe, -which incline from the Eaſt, or Weſt, 
towards the North, the places demanded ſhall lie between the South, and the 
primary Vertical of the given place. But it is otherwiſe if the quarter given 
be one of thoſe, which incline the Eaft, or Weſt rowards the South : if the 
given quarter* be of the Eaſtern or Weſtern Aiquinotial, the place of the de- 
© adal jhecns ſhall be ſome one Crooked ne, begioning from the given place, 
and terminated in the vicine Pole, ſeated from the Oriental part ot the Meridi- 
an, if the given quarter be of the- Weſt, 'but from the Occidental, if that 
the given quarter be of the Eaſt, and muſt be conceived at this /jne: ſothe 
laces muſf 1 be ſought or exhibited from which Amſierdamlyeth towards the 
Weftern FEquinotials. Becauſe the ter or Vertical Quadrant reſpeRing 
the Eaſtern, or Weſtern Fiquinottial, falleth in with the poznr of the Acquator, 
which is go deg. abſent from the Meridian of every place. Therefore firſt let 
the point drawn from the given place, be conceived to be ſeated at the Agus- 
not: al quarter, or point of the ZEguator inthe Horizon, and therefore it is 
certain that all the places ſought, oughr ſo to be ſeated from the Oriental part 
of the Meridian of Amſterdam, ſo that their quarter, or primary Vertical Qua- 
trant, reſpeCting the Weſt, muſt cut the Quadrant of the A£quator between 
the points n the Occident, and the Meridian. Therefore from every one of 
the pornt's of this Quadrant, let the greateſt Peripheries be conceived paſſing 
through Amſterdam, and the Meridians drawn from theſe points as from the 
Poles, in which the firſt conceived Peripheries every one cut their Meridians, 
are thoſe demanded : they make ſuch a Crooked /ixe as have ſaid, which put- 
teth it ſelf into the Pole, neither is it infinite. Hence the difference is manifeſt 
between the Crooked line and the Loxodromick. For this doth not ariſe in 
journeys inſtiruted towards the Eaftern or Weſtern Fiquinoftial, All the kinds 
ofthis of which we now do ſpeak;are ſuch that are contained and run withia the 
Pole, and the Quadrants of the 2 Merid, whoſediſtance doth not exceed go deg. 
. Butwhere any ter is given intermedial between the Cardines, for Ex- 
ample, places are Gught from which Amſterdamlyeth towards the South-Weft, 
or in the quarter removed 45- deg. from the Meridian of every place towards 
theWeſt from the South. Firlt therefore let another Meridian from the Oriental. 
part of Amſterdam be imagined (for in this it is manifeſt, that the places ſought 
ought to be ) which with Amſterdam maketh an Angle of 45 deg. or between 
which and that of Amſterdam, the intercepted Arch of the Atquator is 45 deg. 
This ſhall be the term of the places ſought for, neither beyondit can any 
place be. found in any Meridian which doth fatisfie.. Let a perpendicu- 
Iar Periphery be ſuppoſed to be drawn from Amſterdam into this Meri- 
dian. © Moreover becauſe the quarter given ſcemeth to incline towards the 
South from the Weſt, thence it is certain, . that the places demand» 
ed "ſhould be ſcituated in the ſpace of the Triangle whoſe ſides are 
now firſt drawn Perpendicular. Secondly, ou of this Meridian is: 
w S 2 iN» 
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inter Peri the vicine Pole. Third! - 
Ny the! Menien of Auferdam, is berween Awjerdaw, and the adjurgn 


Pole. A 

In: this ſpsce the Crooked line, all whoſe Points anſwer the di is ſcated, 
which creepesh forwards, from After dam with.a crooked. evento the 
Pole: For the Deſcription of it many Meridians ere tobe taken, from which 
the great, Periphery | 


Propoſition IV, 


The Eatitude of one place being given, andthe diſtance from the other 
place, und the quqrier intobich this other place is ſeated from it, to 
find the quarter of this other place in which the former. place is ſeated 
ai this other place. : | 


It will be better underſtood by an Example. Viz, Let the guarter be given 
in which the City of Hatybwrgh is ſeated from Amſterdam : we ieck the quar- 
zer in which Amſterdam is ſeated from gs. The vulgar opinion is 
that the contrary quarter is -to- be taken, which is falſe. And in this 
all Mariners Charts, and all Right Ained Maps do much err, The ſoluti- 
| > eaſy by a Trigonometrical Calentation, or by the Globe, or by the Plain 

phere. 


Propoſition V. 
To make a Terreſirial Globe. 


Of the making © So the vulgar ſpeak very confuſedly by this Prob/em: but the diſtiat 

a Teriſtrial underſtanding of it is thus to be-propounded in a Mathematical Style. 

Lan - Any P:ont being given in the Superhicies of any Globe, which. is pur to repre- 
ſent any place ſcituated in the x of the (or in the given balf 'Pe- 
riphery to find out any lines and Pont in the Superticies of the fame Globe, 
which are ſo mutually ſeated tothe given Point and to themſelves, as the 
ces and Lines in the Superficies of the Earth, which ought to be repreſented by 
them, are fcituated to the place firſt raken, and mutual to themſelves. 


The firſi Mode. 


rhe firſtMode = The beſt, moſt cafieand exaRteſt method is that by which. from the Longi- 
ot making N7- tude and\Latitude of placesin the Superticies of the Globe it felf, rhe places and 
Points ſought for, or repreſenting the parts of the Superficies of the Earth are 

conſigned, which although Arificers do not-uſe in making of Terreſtrial 

Globes which are ſold in a great number, © ( becauſe that this may be done ano- 

ther way, -where from the abundance of their Sale, the coſt; and charge is ſuffi- 

ciently payed, which is not of tacility and lefler expence | for the making ot 

one Globe, but moſt apt and prompt for the- making of innumerable of the 

ſame Magweade, andleſs'expence, of which I ſhall ſpeak in| the third place; 

yet the foundation of. the conſtruction of it dependeth on this-Deſcription con- 

ceived on the G/obe : moreover where peculiar Terreſir:al Globes are to be 

madein Braf of anotable Magnetade, and the places ofthe Earth are to be 

A great Globe defigned ants Superficies, as Princes that favour the Mathematichs are wont 
a preparing to/havethemy as tor example, Frederick Duke of Holftern hath ordered ſuch 
v* Fredrick Globe 'tobe' madey\ whoſe Cavity is to beſo great, that one may commodi- 
ſein, ouſly ſerinit, and in the Superficies all the fixed Stars are zo be painted 7 a 
,; gO en 
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-ncolonr, :or firtle $S/ar5 made, are let im with a ſmall inſtrument, and the 


{ets 
toariſe, 


be 


cennorliſe 


ONS 


Let a great Perriphery of the Globe be deferibed through the given pore, ( or 
the atfumed po:mr ar your choice, if that be not given ) inthe Soperticins 


ken from the ſame point, or from another point in the ſame Periphery, the 
term of this Arch ſhall be the point which muſt repreſent the Ar#rck and 
Antarick Pole of the Earth, becauſe it is ſo ſeated at the given point, as the 
Pole of the Earth which is put to be repreſented from the porn, Therefore we 
ob tac Poſe of the Globe, bur the term of the Arch firſt noted ſhew- 
rok e pornt in which the -/Equator cutteth the Meridian of-the given 


And therefore from the Pole of the Globe, let 4 great Peripherybe drawn 
the interval of the Compaſſes from thar Pole to the Mentioned term, which 
be the Line of the foy, or the Aqgzator of the Globe. 
Then let z Pole be takerrin the Meridian oppoſite tothe former, and let an 
hot Ax7s be put through from one to the other through the Cavity and Cex- 
ter of the Globe, and let a Brazen Meridian be affixed in irs extant parts, pre- 


pared by a diligent Art:ſt, having every one of its quarters divided into-der« 
grees.. "Now Theſe points _ be Wed to the Meir whete O, ©, is, or where 
the d7vrfton of the quartersdo end, fo that the RE of the firſt degrees 

. Let the 'quatory be accu» 


ES hang over the Line of ne] reef 
divided mtro degrees. - Moreover if you will take the Meridian of the 
CRE or offome other place for the firſt, it isall one, bur iris berterto 
rake that for- the - firſt, which the "Tables of Longitude and Latitude 
which are''to be uſed in the deſignation of ' places, do acknowledge 
for the firſt, or from whence they number the _—_ and Lati- 
tude of the other places. And therefore if the place iven, is not that 
which- the Ta#tes acknowledge, ler the Longitude ofthe thirſt given place be 
taken from the Table, and let fo many degrees be numbred from that point in 
the Aiquator, where the Meridian of the firſt place cutteth it. The zerm of 
the Numeration ſhall be the: point for the firſt Meridian of rhe Tab/er. Now 
unto what tex the Numeration muſt be made is known, viz. towards 
the Weſb : but what part of rhe Globe is to be taken for the Occidental quar- 
ter, and' what for the Ortental quarter from the Meridian of the firſt 'place, 


£ 


you ſhall thas know. - So. plyce the Globe _y the ENS juno pr 
containg the firſt po:nt may be uppermoſt, 'the other beneath, ' and regard the: . 
Globe,” now the Pole ArFick be neareſt,the AntariFich more remote ; 
if that the place gjyen nearthe Arie Pole, but ifneat the Aurarffich, then 
the arg 1:6 "muſt be placed neater us, fo that Hemuſphere which 
ma gar right fand muſt betaken for'the Occ: dent / places, andthe other for 


But 
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' But in the Sef#ion of the firſh Meridian noted in the Aiquator, let thoſe num. 
bers be aſcribed to the degrees of AEquator beginning from that Sef#ion, 
Viz. 10, 20, 30, and ſoon, And ſo mult it be in coprelenning for 
any other place, let the Longitude betaken from the Table of and 
reckoned 1n the A£quator from the farſt Meridian. . Let the term of the Ny. 
mer ation be placed under the Meridian, and let the degrees of the Latitude of 
that place which-there we have extracted from the Table, be numbred in this 
from the Aiquator. The point of the Globe which. is then ſubje to the porn 
of the Meridian where the Numer ation-of the Latitude endeth, will ri 
ſent that. place of the Earth. - And ſo we muſt do with all places, all Inlers, 
and Fountains of Waters. Their appeliations muſt be engraven. So the 
Problem -— 132964008 for all the places ſhall fo be ſeated in the Globe, as in the 
Earth it ſelf, 
Yer in the praftice we muſt not ſo a&t at the firſt, becauſe it is better to aſ- 
ſume Pole, for the firſhposnt, or that which maxy repreſent the Pole : and in the 
ing of the/Globe, let the Ax be added, whoſe ends denote the Poles, And 
the firſt Meridian of the Tab/es muſt immediately be noted on the Globe, and 
then the -other places, as I have ſaid. , But ſuch great Globes are ſeldom made 
from Tables, but for the moſt part imitateother leſſer Globes, from whence the 
Latitudes and Longitudes, and the trafts of Riweys, (Sc. are taken, 


The ſecond Mode. 


The ſecond © This Mode is more apt to deſign ſome. place, viz, one or twointhe Globe 

Modeof the from. others given, than to, be uſed for the making ofaq intire Globe.z,for i 

nakingot  uſcth the diſtances of places. Let the greateſt Perzphery, or the Arch Wt the 
greateſt Periphery be drawn through the Globe, andin this from the given 
point, let the Arch be taken, as much as the diſtance of the other 
is from the place firſt given, the term of the Arch ſhall be other place, ;Thenif 
you will deſign any third place, take by the interyaLofthe Compaſs the diſtance 
of that third glace, from the other two even now deligned, god irom theſe as 
from Centers, let the Arches be deſcribed by theſe intervals of .the Compaſ:-The - 
point, in which theſe Arches mutually cut one another, is the point of thethird 


| But as I have ſaid that this Mode is not commodious for the jntire deſignati- 
on of the Globe; but when we will deſigh any place in the Globe now made, 
which is not yet in ity and deſire to do it from the only noted diſtance of that 
place. from the two others which are found in the Globe, becauſe it is eaſy, and 
we have not time by reaſon of Calculation, to ſearch the Longitude and Lati- 
tude of this third unknown place. For thus we ſhall caſily find. the ſcituation of 
this pornt, or place in the Globe, and alſo the Longitude and Latitude ; then 
the Problem is this. 3 i | 
The diſtance of a place being given from two places that are found on the 
Globe, to deſign the ſcituation t place on the Globe, whoſe diſtance. is gi- 
ven, of which i the following Chapter. wy 


"1 The third Mode, the Vulgar one of Artificers. 


. 


The third The third Mode of exhibiting and preſenting the Su rhicies and. placesof 


Mode ofra- the Earth inthe given Globe, is that which A72ficers. uſe, in the making of all 
goiGs. lobes: both Celeſtial and Terreſtrial (except thoſe great ones of which 1 have 
now ſpoken) : which have nothing of ndiouſneſs, or commendation 

from the facility, if that the places of the Earth be but only to be repreſented 

from one Superficies of the Globe, bur it is to be done on _the Superficies of the 
Globes of the' ſame'Magnizude ; this cr hath great Prerogative before 
theiother.:. for. the is thus ; the Superficies of the Globe and the Earth is 
conceived to be divided into twelve { roy ( or more if the Globe be to be made 

of a larger form ) through-the Meridians drawn from Pole to Pole, fo that in 

any two Merjgdians, the 1 27h part of a Superficies is included from Pole o_ 

: en 
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Then on a Plain let the like Figure be included in ſuch a part of the 12, in two 
Arches , which then in the Globe make the half Periphery of the Meridians, 
and in many Meridians drawn through every degree ot the or, and di- 

vided into portions, and s ofthe Faralle/s affordeth a kind of lettice 
ork : che portion of the A.quator is in the midſt : all the Meridians end in 
the Poles, then one. Meridian being taken for che firſt, which the Tables of 
Longitude acknowledge ; let the degrees be noted from itin the AEquator, 
the numbers being ſothat the degrees of Longitude . every foes 


may be accounted. Then in every one of:theſe places ting the 12 

rts of the Superficies of the Globe, eee pens ys antes the ploconeſthe 
Facth, every one at his degrees of ztude and Latitude, which are extra- 
Qed irom the T.ub/e, and the name is aicribed to the Table, and the traffs of 
the Rivers and Bays drawn, as alſo of the Lands; theſe being thus deſcribed 
on Paper, or Wood, then make an inciſion, and engrave according to that ex- 
emplar in Plates of Braſs, which then is fit for the Printing Preſs, Which are 
alterwards applyed agd joyned to the Superficies of the Globe, fo that jts ends 
may touch the Axis or Poles of the Globe ; yet.in many the Papers do not 
couch the Poles, but, are ſo made anly to touch the Artich, or Autarfick Cir- 
cles : yd peculiar Papers aretakenior the Polary Spaces., For ſo they arc 
more ealily applyed, eſpecially in great ones ſo in the Superficies of this Globe 
all the places of the are exhibited, to which is then added a Br af6 Mexi- 
dian and Horizon with a Foot, Her ary Circle, andan Index. 

There are two things 
on, all the reſt I ſuppoſe to be plain, and intelligible 
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in this deſeription which require a more. full explicati- rhe thin 


werthy 


Firſt, aſter what Mode theſe 12, or 24 parts are to bedeſcribed, according to in this Mode. 


the Example of which the engraving in Braſ6 mult be made. 
\ ogy how plain Paper can be applyed to , the Superficies of the 
Globe. | | 
The firſt is thus done commodiouſly enough, For Example, let the 12 
portion of the Hemiſphere from the Pole to the #fquator, be applyed to the 
Globe. Firſt, from the known Dzameter of the Globe, let the ity of the 
greateſt Periphery be found out according to the proportion of Archimedes, or 
the other proportion of the Periphery to the Diameter. , For ng let 
the Diameter of the Globe be two Foot, and let the Longitude of the Foot in 
the noted Paper be divided into 10 digits, and the 10 digits, into a0 grains, 
that there may be 100 parts in a Foot. Let it be done fo that as 7, is to 22, 
ſo200 is to 628 + parts, or 6 33; Foot for the Periphery; thefourth part of 
this, that is the Quadrant of the Periphery ſhall beof 157 + hundred, or 
17::77 Feet, and the 12h part of 52 3} hundreds, or 4 a Foot, and 2 hundreds 
and +: ofan hundred, Theſe being found, leta | Line of 52 :: hundreds 
be drawn on the Paper, ( from the aſcribed bcale ) ; trom, the middle of this 
Line let a long perpendicular of 157 3} hundreds be creed, which ſhall be the 
Quadrant ( its extremity ſhall be the Pole ) and may be divided into degrees 
(you have the Ln of one degree if you divide 628 # by 360). Then les 
a Periphery be deſcribed from the Pole through the beginning of every degree, 
or of every tenth, ( they ſhall be Parallels ) 1n theſe Peripheries ; from both 
parts of the drawn perpendicularlet that part be cut off by theCompa/5,as much 
as is the 4, of the Periphery.Now how great it is in the oppoſite Scale is known 
from the Proportion of the Parallels, to the Atquator,which we have delivered 
in the end of the IV. Chapter. So the pornts being /iened in every Periphery 
and Arch you pleaſe, a Line muſt be drawn through them, and part of the Pa- 
per perminated by theſe Lines, muſt be cut off. For this being 4/ w to the 
Globe will poſſeſs +; of the Hemiſphere. Now the application is eatily perform- 
ed, viz, if that the portions {mal}, for in theſe the diſtance between 


{treight and Crooked, is little diſcovered, eſpecially of the Earth when the Pa- 

per hath firſt been wetted ; ſo it is readily applyed. But the places in that Pa- 

ow before they are applyed, are conſigned to their fit degrees of Longitude, and 
titude. 
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To compoſe Geographical Maps.” * 


"Ph LS. | > $2.04 

— 7" We may thus propound the Problemin a Mathematical Siyte. * 1 | 
pts Theſutionef as infinite Plain, or one to be produced at pleaſure being gi. 
i Maps, b#4 th repreſent in that the-places of the Superficies of the Earthy according 
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iy ors vets error aggro þ, erg. RR ee 
- 'APoint.being grven on in, W & put torepreſent any phate of the 
Supttticies of he Barth, cofind 0% the ſame Plain ( infinite!) "divers other Points 
' avid Lines, which - as commodionſ/ly may be, may repreſent to the life the pla. 
ces' aud Lines +6f -4he Superheies of the Earth, or thery ſertuation to the 7 
Place, of one to/anothey.'  $0- Ithink the ſence of the Propoſition will be better 
By "reaſon that very few Students and favourers of Ge 9907 underſtand 
the Rules of Perſpe@:ve,” neither can they attain to any diſtinct knowledge of 
the ConſtruQion' and nature of Geogr aphrent Maps, or judge of their commo- 
dity of defects, except they know the Principles, according unto whitiſh they 
es A are made} Therefote here a"few things neceſſary in this rine mult be 
ledge of Per- Explained fromthe Arp of PerſpefFive. 'Now that Art, as moſt know, is con- 
ſpe&ive neceſ- yerſant in repreſenting all Objects, or Bodies on ſome Table, or Plat-form, as 
nf oraged © the parts of a PiQture are {0 conformed, and ſeated one to the other, and fo 
| appear toour ſight( the eyebeiag fixed to ſome certain place.) as the parts of 
the body whieh - it-:repreſenteth. This indeed is the end of the Perſpettive. 
But the Mode by which theylendeavourto obtain it, is this. 
The Mode for © Then - they! will repreſent 4 point, a Superficies, or any Body of what ſha 
ys —_ ſoever in a Table, Board, or Paper, ( whether they behold it, or conceive t 
PerſpeQive THea-ih their fancy  t\ They Amagine it is diſcerned by the eye as in or from 
one Point, and- they do « a4 certain ſcituation or place to the eye whence 
the ſight may{beimae. -27'Fhen tl:ey conceive ſome one infinit plain ( they 
term -it 'a Glaſs,” becauſe \t iv better for conception, if that the p/ain be un. 
derſtood to + be Tpellueid?) to be-interpoſed in ſome certain ſcituation between 
the' eye and the BbjeQ:; - Then, They conceive rayes or Lines tobe drawn 
chrovgh that'p/ai#to the Eye from every point of the Object. They fay that 
the pornts of this ptain by which the rayes are ſo conceived to penetrate to the 
Eye; are the repreſentation of the poznts of the Obje@ it ſelf, or the Shadow of 
it, as they term it; and thefe/pornts being conjoyned by Lines, they determine 
che: Figure which” thence ariſeth, in the-Ta/e to be the repreſentation of the 
very Object of the'Body, or Superficies in ſach a ſcituation of the Eye, and this 
Figure of a Plain or Tab/e remaining in its Tcituation, dothrnot otherwiſe a 
pear-to the Eye refnaining in its ſcituation, then as if it beheld the very ObjeR 
if felf (which yet the OQpricts 'ſhew.not'to be altogether true in all reſpeds, 
and it is eaſy to underſtand from the various poſitzen of an interpoſed Plain. ) 
Bur by reaſon no better. Method of repreſenting Bodies is yet found, therefore 
we muſt be content, with this, For Example, let the Superficies of the Earth, 
and allats \Peripheries and places be repreſented on a Table. And therefore 
inthe” firſt we conceive the Eye to be fixed or ſcituated as a poznt without the 
Earth in the A;r. Then between the Eye and the Earth; a certain Table or 
_ GlaſsPlain to be extended, whoſe ſcituation-although it may be taken at plea- 
ſure, -yet in practice'it is ſo aſfamed, toa better and more oalicigts Figure of an 
equaltorm, that it is perpendicular to the Line, which is drawn from the Eye 
tothe Center of the Earth,” "Then we conceive Lines to be drawn, or Rayes 
to be:emitted through the Tab/e or Glaſs to the Eye from all points or places 
of the-Superficies of the Earth( as from all the pointslof the Aquator, of the 
Trapzcks, Polary Circles, alſo / of the Meridians ; as likewiſe from all Cities, 
Sources.of Waters, and the like.) Every "one of theſe Rayes ſhall pierce the 
Table in certain points. Theſe points therefore are the ſhadows, or repreſen- 
tations of the places of the Superficies of the Earth, and if thoſe points which 


are 


w_ 
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are made by the Rays emitted from ſome one Peripbery ( as from the HEgua- 
tor, {rom one of the Fro icks, from a Polary FE go ASn other Meridian J 
be joyned by a drawn 7:ne, let it be either flrerght or Crooked, this ſhall be the 
or ſhadow of this Periphery, fo we ſhall have all the C wreles, 
and all the places of the qaberk+ pyrmever ona Table, 

But becauſe rhe Earth isrong9, therefore the whole Snperficies of the Earth The whote $.. 
with all its places, cannot commodiouſly be repreſented on one p/ain, berauſe perfcies of the 
they ſhould make two places otic and the fame pornt on the plain, and thoſe cava, cxnnce 
that are ſcituated beyond the Hemiſphere, would be ented with a falſe beſo wellre- 
fice : therefore half the Superficies of rhe Earth muſt be repreſented on one Ta- —_ 
ble, and the other half on the other. And fo the Eye may be taken within otmermice is #. 
the Earth it ſelf, i, when we take up one Hemiſphere to ber ented, the 
Eye i5 conceived tobe placed in the other Hemiſphere, and the Table betw 
thar and the Hemr:[pheye to be repreſented. The ſame muſt be underſtood, i 
that only ous of the Superficies, as Europe, Afia, Spain, muſt be repreſented 
on the Table, for then we may aſſume the place of the Eye in the very Center 
of the Earth, if we pleaſe. 

From theſe I think the Reader may ſufficiently nnderſtand the nature 
and Mode of this Perſpeive Art, by which the places of the Earth are re- 
preſented. on 2 p/ain. The other two are moxe fully to be explained, from 
thoſe which we have ſpokenofin this Method. Becauſe from thence de- 
pendeth the variety and diverſity. of Geographical Tables. 

We have ſaid that a port muſt be taken for the repreſentation for the 
place of the Eye without the Obje@ to be repreſented, as without the He- 
miphere ofthe Earth, or without the Superficies of Spain, or Europe, And 
therefore becauſe there is an infinite ſpace about any Obje, and on that ac- 
count there are infinite points, in which the Eye may be put contemplating the 
Supetficies of the Earth, ( or Europe, or Aſia, ) if that a particular Table 
muſt be made, and if the Rays bedrawn to divers points from the ſame 
points of the ObjeR, or Superficies, which may penetrate the ſame Table, the 
penetration of theRaysismade in a very different place andſcituation,and there- 
fore very unlike Figures ariſe thence in the Tab/e; thence it cometh to paſs that 
according to the various ſ(cituation of the Eye (which we attribute to it without 
the Earth, or without that part which it ought to repreſent ) there ariſeth a 
various repreſentation of that Superficies on the Tadfe. 

For as there exiſteth another ſort of Fromiſpitce of the walls of an houſe, 
when the Eye may dehold ir from a ſcituation direQly oppoſite ; another from 
an oblique ſcituation ; another from an upper place ; another from a long place, _ _ 
and ſo changing according to the various ſcituation of the Eye ( which Tutors = 
may explain by D:agrams ); ſo there ariſeth a different poſition of the parts of | 
the Earth to be repreſented on the Table, if that the Eye be ſo conſtituted, or ig 
conceived in the Arr in ſuch a ſituation, that it may hang over the A*quator of 
the Earth; and otherwiſe, it that it be ſuppoſed to exiſt in the pretended Ax# of 
the Earth, or in the Semi-Axs of the ſphere, and otherwiſe if it be con= 4 
ceived to be eminent over any other place of theEarth. Thence it cometh to paſs 
that both the /Xquator, and the Parallels, as well as the Meridians, obtain 
various repreſentations, becauſe the Rays drawn from them, exiſting in the 
Earth to the Eye perfcrate the Tables in divers points, endued with a various 
icituation, which rhe Readers may eaſily underſtand, if that they have the li. The Dire&ion 
ving information and direQion of 4 Tutor, on Falk | meta 

he ot her, which T eſteem fit f or tht Readers conſideration in ths Method for 
hs better underſtanding, « concerning the cauſe of the variety in theMagnitude 
of Tables,and repreſentarions:for we can ſhew the ſame Superficies of theEarth, 
3 alſo of all rhe Bodies of the. Wor {d, as Temples, Houjes, arid the likezon a great 
or ſmall T:zbl/e. The Caufe is twofold, firit, by how much the Eye is placed 
more remote {rom the Earth, or any ObjeR, by ſomurch the repreſentation re- 
ceiveth the leſſer Magnitude, iz, the ſciruatipn of the Table or Glaſs fo re- 
maining. 2. How much the Tad/e, or Glaſs (in whichthe repreſenration 
ſhould be made by the perforation of the Rays) - nearer moyed t0 the Eye, by 
| - 
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en 1gort mg may be had in the larger But we ſhall more fully explicate 

in the Only this we ſhall here adviſe in general, that in all 

which we haye, or which are fold by Artificers, viz. thoſe that are 

univerſal, that place muſt be taken for Forint, which ſhall be direct! 

ſubj:K ro the Eye in the. ; that place I ſay ofthe Earth whi 

js ſeated bang ” — þ th place Table, for = muſt conceive the 

Eye to ver. This ha in many particular ones, yet not in all. 
Nene ou may make the following Rules to be mote x 2 ifthat you 

make uſe of ſeveral Maps, which will the more iHuſtrate and explain our Rules Maps neces 

by the Examples, ry to be uſed. 


The firſt eaſy Mode, the Eye being placed in the Axy. 

In the” firſt place, I exhibit this Method of painting the Hemiſphere of the $ce Scheme. 
Earth, which placeth the Eye in ſome Point of the Ax# of the Earth. For Ofthe Hemi- 
Example, we would repreſent the Art#ick Hemiſphere of the Earth, ro wir, Phe ofthe 
that which lyeth between the Aiquator and the ArFick Pole, and the places placerh che 
contained it, that is a, ny muſt be made of the ArF1ch Globe. Ey< in ſome 
Therefore we ſhall conceive the Eye to beplaced without this Hemiſphere,thar pron boy 
it — over the middle Point of that Hemiſphere, viz, the Pole Arich, Earth. 
chat the Eye may be with the Pole Arfzck, and the Center of the Earth in one 
ſtreight line,that is, that the Eye may be in the Ax# of the Earth. And therefore 
it ſhall be either inche Axis from the part of the A#quator rowards the Antar- 
tick Pole, or inthe Axis extended from the part of the Pole Arich. But it 
matters not in what part it beput. Forthe 7ab/e or Glaſs in which the repre- 
ſentation ought to be, let the place of the AEqwator be taken, or ſome Tangent 
of the Earth in the Pole Artic, if that the Eye be conceived to be placed from 
this part. But to avoid confuſron, and the better to __ our ſelves, let us ſup- 
poſe the Eye to be placed in the AntarfFictPole, the Plain of the FEquator to be yy. conccive 
the Table. Moreover we conceive Rayes to be emitted from all the places and the Ezrth to 
Peripheries of the Arfick Hemiſphere, (whether it poſſeſs the Antart#ich, or hula 
other Point of the Axis)which Rayes therefore ſhall penetrate the place of the —_ 
Aquator.The Points in which the perforation is made, ſhall exhibit every place 
of that Hemiſphere of the Earth, and the points made from the perforatingRays, 
the Perspherres of the Tropick, if they be joyned, do exhibit the Lines which 
repreſent thoſe Peripheries.By this Method it comerh to paſs that the Atqua> 
tor becometh the term of this projeQture : the Pole of the Eatth may be repre- 
ſented from the Center of this Crrcle, or of the A£quator : the Meridians make 
right Lines, all paſſing through the Pole, even to the AEquaroy, the Parallels of 
the Aiguator,or theCrcles ot Latitude,theTropick of Cancer,the ArtickPolb, 
and the like. Alſo by rhis projeture may be made theſe Circles,or Periphe ries, 
whoſe Center is the ſame with that of the A&quator, viz. the Point, which re- - 
preſenteth the Pole ArFick. But the places ofthe Earth are repreſented every 
one in their Periphevies of Latitude, and the Meridian Line, viz. where the 
Meridian Line of the place cutteth the Parallel of the place, the Point of the 
Section is the repreſentation of the place. Bur all the other Peripheries and Se- 
miperipheries,, which may be conceived in that —_— do not make in 
projeture ftreight lines, of Circular, but Eclipſes : for Example, if we will re- 
preſent the Armas and vertical Circles ofany place, all theſe intheir proje- 

Qure ſhall make Ecliptick Arches. 

For the more eaſy imagination of projeure, by which Circles are repreſent- 
edin a Table, a radious Cone muſt be conceived, whoſe Vertex mult be the Eye, 
let the Circle of the Earth to be repreſented be the 4afs,lert the ſades be the r4ys 
drawn from the Per:iphery to the Eye : moreover this Cone to be cut by the Ta- 
ble, and according to the various poſition, a various Line and SeQtion to be 
made, which is the projeCture of the atlumed Periphery on the Earth. Soalſo 
the Ecliptict ir ſelf, whoſe half only is repreſented wirh the Ar#:ct Hemiſphere, 
maketh a portion of the Ec/ivtich.But yet to ſpeak properly,theEcli/prict ir ſelf 
is not repreſented, becauſe it cannot be conceived immurable oa the Earth, 
but only ina certain ſciruation, or at 24 _— moment of the day, and his 
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interſe&tion may be taken with the /Aguator in any porn? ; tor, 
in all Maps by _ of its Commodity, the Rica of the fi di wo 
aſſumed with the A£quator. PRE ak 
So therefore we have diſtinRtly explained the Original and Method of the 
firſt ſort of Tables or Maps, which have the Eye in the Ax#:; now Iſball frery 
How Tables how [wch a Table # to be deſcribed in prattice. In any Plain or paper lerthe 
—_ og middle point P, be taken for the Pole, and from that as roma Center, let the 
ſcribed by great Or ſmall Periphbery be drawn ( as we deſire to haye our great ot 
pratice. {ſmall ) which we ſhall have forthe A/quator. Thelſe-xwo may be taken at 
pleaſure, but the other points and Peripheries ſhall be found from-them, ' Let 
the Xquator be divided into 360 deg, and ſirerght Hines being drawn through 
the Center and the beginning of every deg. theſe ſhall be the Meridians, fr 
which that which is drawn at the beginning of the firſt degree from theſe 360; 
ſhall be taken for the firſt, ſo the reſt of the /z»es ſhall ſhew the reſt of the Mes 
ridians and ZLongrtudes otthe Earth from the firſt Meridian. Now the Paral-. 
lels of Latitude muſt be deſcribed. There are four Quadramts, or quarters of 
the Equator, the firſt 0, go : the ſecond go, 208 :; the third 180, any and the 
fourth 270, o, Let rhoſe be noted for the more eaſy a with the letters 
AB,BC, CD, DA, andlet one be taken from theſe, for Example, B C, from 
every one of whoſe degrees as alſo from the 20 deg, 30 mn. and the 66 deg-30 
min, let occult ſftreight lines bedrawn to the point D, ( the term of fo 
Diameter BD) or let the Ru/e beonly applyed #0 D, and brought round 
through every degree of the rant BC: and let the 23 deg. 30 min. and 
the 66 deg. 30 min. in which theſe ſireight lines cut the Semidramiter P C, be 
noted, and from P as from a Center, and the Peripheries be deſcribed through 
every point takenin PC, Theſe Peripheries ſhall be the Parallels of the La- 
titudes unto which in the frſt,; and oppoſite Meridian, viz. AP, and CP, the 
numbers may be aſcribed from the A:quator towards P, to wt, 14 2,3, 4,even 
to go, ſo that the Latitude: of every one may be conſpicuous : but at the Paral- 
lel 23 deg. 30 min. the. Tropick of Cancer ſhall be aſcribed ; at the 66 degree 
30 min. the Arttich Circle. ' In the Praxs neither all the Meridians, nor all 
the Parallels muſt be coloured, but only every tenth, the reſt muſt be repreſen- 
ted with occult or obſcure lines, 
After all the Meridians and Parallels are deſcribed, it is eafy to note from the 
Table of Longitude and Latitude of places, the places of the Earth, viz. of 
its Superficies; letthe Longitude of any place be accounted from the firſt aſſum- 
ed Meridian- in the A:quator, ſo we fall into the Meridian of the place ; then 
from the Latitude of the place we chooſe a Parallel of the ſame Latitude, and 
the poznt where the Meridian cutteth the Parallel is the pornt, which repreſent- 
eth the aflumed place of the Earth, whoſe appellation is to be aſcribed unto it, 
and ſo we ſhall at with the inſcription or projeQure of any place tobe taken, 
until the Maps, or Tadles be finiſhed.) 
aules tobe — If the Semucircle alſo of the Ecliptick be to be noted in it, that muſt be done 
obſerved if the before the deſignation of the places, We have ſaid that the Echiptick maketh 
——_— the Ecliptick line in projeure, therefore its po:nts through which that porti- 
he Eclptick on of the Ec/ip/is muſt be drawn,ought to be foupd. That is taken for the firſt 
nored. point, or for the interſection of the Ecliptich, and the Xquator, in which the 
firſt Meridian cutteth the /Atquator, which therefore is noted in the ſign of 
Aries. But the laſt point of this half __ or the other interſection of the 
Aquator, and the Ecliptick, viz. rhe end of Vzrgo ſhall be in 180, the oppoſite 
pornt of the Aiquator, the intermedial poznt is that in which the Meridian go, 
cutteth the Tropick of Cancer. So we have gotten three points, through which 
the portion of the Eclipfis to be deſcribed paſſerh, (which is lefſer than the half 
Eclipfis ( which are the points of the 1 deg. of Aries, Cancer, and Libra: for 
finding the other points,as the 1 deg.of Taurus and 15; the 1:deg. and the 15 de- 
grees of Gemini; the 1 deg. of Leo; the 1 deg. of Vir o, the Declinations of - 
m_  __ taken jrom the Tab/e and the right Aſcenſion which are 
ere aſcribed. | 


| Decli- 
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Right Aſcenſion. 


Declination, 


The 15 of Aries and Virgo "a Ea or the 15 deg. of Virgo, | 
The 1 of Taurus and Virgo 1t 33 ':7 © os the beginning of Vize. 
The 15 of Tawrns and Leo 16 24 |4z © 187 for the t5 deg. of Lt. 
The 1 of Gemint and Leo 20 13 ho o |122 [tor the beginning r.:0 
The 15 of Gemini & Cancer 22 41 by © [6 tor the i 5 deg. of Cadets, 


Then where the Meridian 1 3 deg. or 4 4g. cutteth the Parallel 5 deg. or ra- 
ther 6 deg. that point ſhall be the 75 ps Aries; alſo where the Metidian 
27 cutteth the Parallel rr 3, there thall be the 1 deg. of Taurzs, fo where 
the Meridian 42, the Parallel 16 ag. where the 15 deg. of Taurus, and where 
the Meridian 106 cutteth the Parallel 22 deg. 41: mn#n, there ſhall be the 15 Jeg. 
of Cancer : where the Meridian 122 cutteth rhe Parallel 20, there ſhall be 
the beginning of Leo : and fo the other Meridians r37, 152, 166, cut the Pa- 
rallels 16, x1, Fo for the 15 deg. of Leo in the beginning of Virgo, and the 15 
of Virgo. The for being joyged by a Crooked Line, we thall have the 
portion of the Eclipfis for the Semicercles of the Boreal wy cy whoſe 
points and degrees are eaſily noted in ev 5, if that you take Declinations 
tor every one our of the Tables, and t Aſcenſions, by that Mode, by 
which 14g ſigned the degree, the 15 deg, of Tauras, the 1 deg, of Gemini 
and the like. 

This being done, the Compoſition of this Geographical Map is finiſhed, 
which ſhall reprefennt the half Superficies of the Earth, 7 wit, Ko fart between 
the Afquator, and the Pole Artiick. 


That this Moge is moſt eaſy and pleaſant will be manifeſt from the Deſeri- 
ption,and the Prax# will ſhew it : now we ſhall ſpeak of its uſe and znconvent- 
ences : we have ſaid before that three things are required in a Map, or that 
they are made for a threefold end : The firſt of theſe, the Maps made by this 
Method do accurately enough diſcover, viz. the Latztude and Longitude of Maps aro 
every place, becauſe they are made from a Table of Latitudes and Longitudes: moons 
alſo they ſhew the diſtance of places from the Courſe or way of the Sun, or Tau. 
Lones, The ſecond requiſite, to wit, the due proportion of the Magnitude 
of every Region ; Maps of this fort do riot altogether perform, fpr Reg:ons, by 
how much they are more near the Equator, by ſo much the more 
they receive the greater place in this projeQure, than , they ought 
to have by their own proportion, But this difference is ſmall, by rea- 
ſon of the great diſtance of the Eye, and this defe is compenſated by that Few Regions 
Commodity, that the places may the better be noted, by reaſon {ew Regions —_—_— 
are inhabited about the Pole, but many towards the Aquator. But the third yJtrins io. 
end, viz, the ſcituation of one place to another, and the diſtance of places wards the 
cannot be performed by theſe Tables, becauſe the Lines, which note ſuch pla. £144” 
ces inthe s, have ariother ſcituation, and proportion, than in the Earth. 
But if you pleaſe to examine the ſcituation of one place, to the ſcituation of 
other places, and the riſivg and ſtay of the Sur above the Horizon of the fame, 
the Horizon of that place may be drawn in an Ecliptical form in this Method: 
Let. go degrees on both ſides be teckoned in the fguator from the Meridian of 
thegiven place, one of the terms of the Numeration ſhall one point of the 

orizon to be drawn, viz. the Oriental "wande'n which the Aiquator cuttetb 
the HoriSon. The other term again ſhall be the point of the Horizon tor th: 
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FEquinotial ſetting. Moreover in the oppoſite ant of the Meridi 
the? wiave, ler ſo iy Parallels be accounted trom the Pole toward the 


—_ tor, asthe Parallel of the place is diſtant from the /Equator. The tern 
of the Nutneration ſhall ſhew'the third Poitit- of the Horizon, v2, the Nor. 
thern Cardo, ( we ſhall ſhew how to find the Point of the South Cap. 
do, in that which we ſhall annex by and by ; if a greater portion than that 
of the Hemiſphere, be to be ented on the Map, for it 1s not tobe fougd 
in the Hemiſphere, only except the Horizon ofthe Pole, which is the very 
H&guator ). So we ſhall have three or four chiet Points, through whic!: the Hg. 
rizon ought to paſs, To find out the other Points, there is no more commodiou 
way than by the benefit ofthe Globe, wiz, let the Pole be Elevated for the 
Latitude of the place aſſumed ; then in every Parallel let one Point be choſen, 
thr which the firſt Meridian paſſeth, and let that be brought to the Meri. 
dian, which done, let the degree under the Meridian be noted, and fo you myſt 
do in every Parallel. Theſe being noted, let ſo many degrees be reckoned < 
both ſides from every Parallel from the Meridian of the place given in the May 
on the Zquator, v12. for roth, 20th, zoth, and ſo on ; and where the Mer. 
dians cut the convenient Parallels, they ſhall be the pornts demanded, ;, 
wit, through which the Horizon is to be drawn, and the ſcituatiag 
of the other places may beexamined in ſome meaſure at that. 

| By this Method the whole Superficies of the Earth may almoſt be repreſent. 
ed on one Table, if that either of the Poles, viz. the Antarttick be allumed 
for the Eye, if a Table or Glaſs plain be taken ofany Parallel near the Pole, 
for inſtance, the plain of the Ari:ick Pole, and the Antarttick Circle on one 
plain, neither doth any thing elſe remain to be done, or added to the former 
conſtruion, but that the Meridian Lines ſhould be protracted, and-the Paral. 
lels drawn from the other part of the /Atquator. Then let the whole Eclip. 
tick be drawn, and if you pleaſe, let the Horizon be compleated, Bur ſeei 
that the parts ahd degrees ſcituated beyond the Aiquator, towards the Ar 
tarFick Pole, by this Mode would become far greater, than the parts about, 
and in the AEqwator, which is contrary to the truth of the matter, therefore it is 
better to make the projeure on two Hemiſpheres, that one may ſhew the 4+. 
ftick Orb, the other the Antartick. 

Tables deſcribed according to this Method are very few : to general Mapsof 
Right Lines, two other Maps very ſmall, deſcribed in this Method, are wont to 
be added, ' whereof one exhibiteth the Regions about the Ari#:c4 Pole, the 
other thoſe about the Antarfick, which the Reader may look upon for the 
better underſtanding - of what hath been ſaid. But theſe are better learned 
from pratfice than trom precepts. 


The ſecond Mode, the Eye being placed inthe plain of the Equator. 


| The preceeding Mode of deſcribing of Geographical Maps doth neither fitly 
ſhew the Magnitudes and ſcituation of places, neither is commodious to de- 
ſcribe the Hemiſphere intercepted between the two Poles; and to repreſent 
all the places lying in the ſame Meridian: moreover it ſeemeth to be repug- 
nant to our conception, that the Pole of the Earth ſhould fall into the Cexter, 
and therefore thoſe deſcribed Tables afford a more difficult imagination. 
Therefore another Method hath been found, which is ſomewhat more hard 
than the former, but more aptly repreſenteth the places of the Earth, and re- 
moveth the Pole from the AEquator, 

For the conceiving of this Method, we muſt underſtand the Superficies of the 
Earth to be cut into two Hemiſpheres from the whole Periphery of the Meri- 
dian,anhd in twoTad/es we exhibit thoſe Hemzſpheres,one in one;the other in the 

ther. The Eye is placed in the Point of the A#quator, which is removed go 
egrees from the firſt Meridian : the Table or Glaſfin which this repreſentati- 
on ought to be made, is aſſumed ; the place of the firſt Meridian and Hemiſphere, 
( which lyeth beneath that Plain in reſpeR of the Eye ) is taken to repreſent it 
on the Plain. In this form of projeQure the Semicircle of the Xiguator be- 


cometh 
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cometh k right Line, and that Meridian which isdiftant from the firſt 65 @- 
ces, unto winch the is conceived eminent; will alſo Breome the 
ine: all the other tans, and all the Paraltels of the ator, 
the Arches ofthe Cirtles, becauſe their Cores ate cut fromh: ain Y, 
þles by a ſubcontrary Sefion. The her be of which trift be deman 


from thi Conical Dot#tine, and thay better be fhewed th HR But 
the Echptickbecotith's yortiowof the Eclepſr te the Cade ttedged in the 
former | 134 1077 0% 5 + Q 26> | A 
This Deſcription 4s this made: the point E, being thketor the 
the T:#ble, a great or Tiall Peripheyy of the Circle fs ,*A 
we deſire to have the Table gretror imall). This repre r the 
ridian, and its oppoſite, viz, rhe Diameter BD, beiog tr 
Semperipheries, whereof one B AD, is the firſt Meridian; the orher B , 
is rhe oppoſite, or of Longitude 180.” | This Diameter BD, reprefenteth the 
Meridian go degrees diſtant fromthe firſt, and his port D, is one Pote, viz, 
th e Artic, but the point D, is the Pole Antartich : the Diameter A C, to 
BD, is the og uy mere Lirte ofthe Fqzator, © Let theſe Quadrans AY 
BC, CD, DA, be divided every one into go degrees. Morepver we or 
do thus for rhe repreſentation of rhe Meridians; and Parallels, ot for rhe fin ing 
out the Arches of the Meridians; and Parallek. - Firſt, the Line'ofthe FEqies 
tor, A'C, muſt be divided intoirs degrees, totwit, ro, (becauſe it ofily ſhew- 
eth half the AEqnator ) or AE, E C into go, after this Mode fFom the _—_ 
D, let the Semrperipheries, right Lines, AB C be drawn to every degree, of 
which is as well, let the Rule be applyed to the porrt D, and totvery degree 
of the Semiperiphery A B C : thefe Lines ſhall cut the Line of the” Aiyuaros 
into 180 parts, which ſhall repreſent the degrees, which are the xy of 
Longitude, and therefore the numbers 1, 2, Þ 4, andthe like, muſt be aſcri- 
bed, beginning from the firſt Meridian D AB. Throngtr every one of theſe 
points, 1,2, 3, and both the Poles BD, the Arches of the Circles maſt be de« 
ſcribed, which ſhall reprefent the Meridians. But how the Pe+iphery muſt be 
deſcribed through theſe three giveh por#ts, for Example, B, D, or B: D, and 
the like, is taught by Geometry, v2. you muſt find the Centers for every Pe- 
riphery to be deſcribed, which Cemter#are placed the very Line of the A#- 
quatoy , as is the Center E, of the Meridian DAB, Thoſe poimts are _ 
according to Enclids Method, Propoſition x. Lib.7.. if the Lines B 1,B 2, 


Line E C of the ator, if there be need, there are the Centers tor the des 
fcribing of the Arches, Br D, B2D, Gc. Batthe Centers of the Arches 
BgrD, BgzD, Bgz D, &c. fallintoE A ; ifthat need be to protratt it. 
But the more eaſy invention inpraQice is, if that Right Lines be drawti from 
B, through every —" of the Quadrants BA, BC, evento the prorended 
Line AC, which make theſe poxmts a, b, c, d,c, and rhe Tike, © So that 1 A, 
ſhallbe the Diameter of the Meridian through whigh the 3 "ought to pals, 
and the 25 of that which pafſeth through the 2, and fo the 3c, 4d, Gr. if 
thererefore 14, 26, 3©, 4d, &c. be billeed, we have the Center of the Meridian 
to be deſcribed, 

Bur the operation will belefs obnoxious to error, and mote eaſy ( eſpecially 
in great Maps ) by a Caron of Targents, for fo we ſhall have noneed todraw 
Lines. For to divide EA, EC, EB, E Dinto degrees, we thus at : we di- 
vide EB, in the oppoſite ſcale into 10000 parts. Then from the Caronwe 
take Tangents degree, 1 deg. 1 + deg. 2, 25, }, 34,4, and the like ; and we 
put every one of theſe Tangents raken from the oppoſite ſcale mE A, E C,EB, 
E D, from E; fo two ticar pozzts fhall contain one degree, the aſcriptivn muſt 
be made as before; . Then at the Centers of every one of the Meridians to be 
found in E A, E C, the number muft be taken from go degrees (or the very 
number from the Complenrent it ſelf) let the Tangent of the reſidue be taken 
from the Canon, and be placed from E, in EC,or E A, The term hall be 
the Center of the Meridian to be deſcribed throngh the aſfumed Jegree, So oy 

| mu 
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x through every one of theſe points, and degrees of the Quadrant; of 
the like named number AB, CB, ay 25 of the Gncles rauſt be deſcribed, 
VIZ. gh the firſt degrees, then from the beginning of the third, and the 
like. And ſo from the other quarters of the or towords D: So we ob- 
tain the Parallels of all degrees, and the Polary Tropics, with their Meridiang 
firſt found. out. 

A rwoſols . To deſign the Ecliprick, there is a twofold Method, for we cither put the 
Method for ſcituation of the Ecliprick on, or abovethe Earth, that his interſeRion with 
the Eclipricke Fhe FE£quator, or the ginoin of Aries, may hang over the place E, and in 


this ſcituation the projeure ot the Semicircles of the Ec/:p1zct, from the 1 deg. 
of Cancer, tothe x of Capricorn, onthe Table is a Right Line : to wit, let the 
23 deg. 30 min: be numbred from A, towards B, and let the Diameter be 
drawn t h E, from the term of the Nameration, This ſhall repreſent the 
Semicircle of the Ecliptick in that ſcituation. Which /:ne ſhall be divided af- 
ter the ſame Mode into degrees, as the or AC. For the point in the 
Quadrant B C, where the ArHick Circle falleth in, viz. 664 of a degree, is 
that from whence if that firerght lines be drawn toevery degree of the Semi- 
SL hery F ADG, they ſhallcut EF into go degrees, and after the ſame 

eEG: to which the zumwbers, and bens of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, andſo 
on, muſt be aſcribed, 

If the ſcituation of the Zc/zptick be put ſuch that his interſection and that 
of the Aquator may hang over the place Ain the firſt Meridian, then his pro- 
jeQure ſhall becotne a portion of the Eclipfis ; whoſe two points are A,C; the 
third, that in, which the Meridian go cutteth the Tropick of Cancer; the other 
points ſhall be found by the fame Mode, which we have explained in the firſt 
Mode, v1. if that we have the Declinations and Right Aſcenſcons of the 15 
degree of Artes, the 1 of Tawrws, the 15 of Tawrw, and the like; where the 
Parallels of every one ofthe degrees of the Declinations cut the Meridians ta- 
ken fore very Right Aſcenſeon., Thoſe points of the Sections are the 15, of 
Artes, the i of Tauras, and fo on through thoſe, Therefore if a Crooked /:ne 
be drawn, we ſhall have the projeQure of the Ecliptich, becauſe it ſo remaineth 
continued in two Hemiſpheres. | 

Moreover to the aſcribing of every one of theſe places in their Tables, Lon- 
g/tudes, and Latitudes muſt be excepted from the Tables ofevery place, and 
where the Parallel of . Latitude of any place cutteth the Meridian of the 
Longitude of the ſame place, that point repreſenteth that place on the Table, 
VO appellation is to be aſcribed, and fo all the places are to be de- 

Ignco, 
Alter the ſame Method the whole Superficies of the Earth may be repre- 
{cated on one Tad/e, if that the plazz of the firſt Meridian be not taken for tlie 
Glaſs, but one Parallel to it, and that very near to the Eye : for ſo whole Paral- 
lels, and whole Meridians, or every continued Meridian may be deſcribed in 
their. oppoſites. But thence there will ariſe « diyers appearance from the 
true Superficies of the Earth, and therefore it is omitted by y = any who ra- 
ther exhibit two Hemiſpheres on-one Map. But it is uſeful that praf#:itioners 
ſhould exerciſe themſelves in theſe. But then it will be more commodious 
to place the Eyein the firſt Meridian, ſo that B D may be the firſt ; the /:ne 


of 
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ofthe A£quator ſhall not be AC, but another drawn from the point of the 
right Jine E D, which ſhall be divided into fo many degrees, asare in the 
Arch taken away by the ſame Arrifice. 
The ſecond praiſe is, that it aptly exhibiteth the Hemiſphere intercepted 
between the Poles. | 
The third is, that it almoſt ſheweth the Latitudes and Longitndes 
of every place, and diſtance from the AXquator, arid Pole, as they lic in the 
Earth, | 
The defes are, that firſt it hath unequal degrees of the 'FE&quator, wiz. the aces, 
in how much they are more near the firſt Meridian D A B, or the oppolite 
BCD, by ſomuch they are the greater, and therefore the equal Regions 
ofthe Earth in theſe Tables, are allo made unequal, as in the mR—_ ode 
( this defect may be in part corrected, if the Eye be removed far from the 
Earth ): vis. the Regions about E are lefler, about AC greater than they 
ought by proportion to be : after the ſame manner the Regions about the Pole 
B, D are made bigger than oy ought. Secondly, the ſcituation of one place 
ro another cannot be commodtouſly examined, neither thence can we find the 
diſtances of places. 


% 


The third, fourth, and fifth Mode of Right lined Maps. 


There are ſold by Artificers, Cniverſal Geographical Maps of Right The 44. ys. 
Zmes ; viz, in Which both the Circles of Longitude ( Meridians ) and 'of La 5th. Mode of 
ritade, ( Parallels) are defigned by Right /ines, which is impoſſible according $8 lined 
to the Rules of Peyſpetive; geither can there be any ſcituation or poſition $ceScheme in 
aſſigned to the Eye or G/afs, that both the kinds of Circles, wiz. Latitade, and Pla. 
Longitude, may become Right /:nes, but either of the Circles may be repre- 
ſented by Ri br lines. In the firſt Method, which we have explained off the 
Meridian or Longitude of Circles, Right lines are made according to Per- 

etive, and the Circles of Latztude become Crrcles, not Right lines : but in 

fifth Method following, the Cycles of Latitude become Right /iney, but 
the Meridia Circles, croo — In other Methods which are inſtirus 
ted according to the Rules of PerſpetFive, both kinds become Crooked The Rules of 
lines, except yet in otie Method,  acco unto which the Meridians bes Poſpetive ne. 
come Right lines, but the Circles of Latitade become Ayperboles, to wit, if the ary 29 
Eye be placed in the Center of the Earth, arid beholdeth rhe Hemiſphere from 
either part of the firſt Meridian; butthe Table, or Glaſs, through which the 
aſpe&t is made, becometh' the plain Parallel. ro the firſt Meridian, For fo 
the- Metidians ſhall become Fo lines, and the '(Circlts of Latithde 
ſhall be Hyperboles, The diviſion of the /i#e of the Atquator, and of the Me- 
ridians according unto this Method into degrees is-caſy : ahd thoſe who are 
delighted 'with the variety of theſe things may try this' Mode with plea- 
fore: but byreaſon of the deſcription of Hyperboles, it is leſs fir for practice : The laftrudi- 
therefore we ſhall ſay' no mote concerning it 3 thofe who will 'attempr ir, ler 955 &f a 24or 
them uſe a Tutor, © Therefote Maps of Right /ines are not made according 'to ©" 
Perſpefttive, but cofitraty to the fame; as hath been ſaid. They are found to 
be twofold, or of two ſorts. Some account both the Rules of Latitude- and 
Longitude equal, ſuch as were made in times paſt : but others, as thoſe which 
are now made, have the Rules of Longitade,: or of the A:quator equal (which 
is contrary to PerſpetF;ve ).but not the degrees of Latitude, or of the Meri- 
dians; For they augment 'the Magnitude vftlieſe towards the Poles more 
and more, fo that to 80'degreey;,; the degree is twice double more than to the 
Aquator, and then the degrees more fear the Pole, may receive almoſt 
an infinite Magnitude, which cannot be expreſſed in any Map, which 
encreaſe is contrary' to Perſpettf we, which only granteth a ſmall augmen- 
tation; * | 


Un < Right. 


T be Compleat Part of Book HI. 


Right /ined Maps of the firſt Mode are the moſt eaſy of all others. For 
Ab, being taken tor the Longitude, the Map is divided into 180, (for one 


Hemiſphere ) equal parts, which ſhall be degrees ; and the Meridians, viz. 


pe lines are drawn through every degree, and in theſe parts 
equal to them are taken, which are taken in the /:ne ofthe A:quazor, and 
right /ines Parallel to the Afquator, are drawn through every [pork (Which de. 
note the deg. of LEI} theſe ſhall be the Circles ot Latitude. Any places 
ſhall be ſigned, asin the former Mode, v:z. where the Meridian of that place, 
and the C:rcle of Latitude meet, 


he onal Now the ſecond Mode of Maps of right /;nes, in the diviſion of the Aqua. 
Mode of Right 707 into equall degrees, differeth not trom the tormer, and therefore the aſſu- 
lined Maps. med AB, is divided into 180 equal parrs ( for either Hemiſphere ) as in the 
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former, and PG. Perpencegges lines aredrawn through every one of them 
which deſign t id1ans or Circles or Circles of Longitude. But they ob- 
ſerve another Method to the deſigning the Gircles of Latitude, or Parallels of 
the Equator. For the Meridians are not divided into equal degrees, but in- 
to unequal, as. aforeſaid, ſo that they encreaſe towards the Poles. The Cauſe 
is, becauſe other Maps do not ſhew the true pofitzon of one place to the other, 
or rather a Nautical /:ze, from one place to another, neither admit the finding 
out thegdiſtance, bur they determine theſe two may be obtained by Maps of 
this kind. For becauſe the Meridians ere all drawn through the degrees of the 
lines of the Kquator equally diſtant one to another, thence it cometh to paſs 
that the places or points ſcituated in every Meridian, are ſo much the more 
removed above the true diſtance from + the firſt Meridian, by how much 
they come nearer the Pole from the rm word viz. the diſtance in Charts, 
from the firſt Meridian, ſo much exceedeth the. lawful diſtance, as the Sem:. 
diameter, or whole ſins, exceedeth the Sine of the Complement of Latitude 
of any place, ſo one degree or more to the Czrcle of this Latitude. And 
theretore the degrees in theſe Circles ought to be exhibited leſſer than in 
the Xquator, and by ſo much the more lefſer, by how much. thofe Crrcles 
are more near the Poles. But in Maps of right /znes, becauſe the Meridians 
are drawn equally diſtant, they do not become lefler, but equal in all 
Parallels. How much therefore the degrees in every C:rcle of Latitude, 
are augmented above their due Magnitude, fo much the degrees, of £4 
tftude, every one ought to increaſe in theſe Maps, above the. Magni- 
tude of one degree in the Aguator, That is done thus in rhis Method 
in deſignipg the Magnitude in every degree: As the quantity of one de- 
gree | 1n_. every Parallel is to the quantity of one degree in the A&- 
quator, that is, as the /izus of the CONT of any Parallel beginning 
that degree, is to the whole Jine, fo is the Magnitude of the part 
in the Aquator, which deſigneth one degree, to the Magnitude of the 
rt which ſhall denote this degree in the Meridian , from whoſe 
ginning that Parallel is drawn. But if you will a& more exactly, the 
ſinus of the Complement of Latitude of any Parallel is not to be taken, 
but the finzs. of the Complement of Latitude, which  beginneth the degree, 
is to be added to. the ſinus of the Complement which yerminateth that dc- 
gree, and half of the aggregated Complement muſt be taken, for the firſt term 
in the Rule of proportion, We. 


Example. 


If a term be. to be deſigned in the firſt Meridian for the firſt degree of 
Latitude in the Atquator , let the Magmztude. of one degree of the Aiqua- 
for, be of ten particles taken in the oppoſite Scale, according to the firit 
Drapaſfion his Magnitude ſhall become equal to the 4s. of the /Equator ; be- 

the Equator is the Parallel which Degjaauth this deg, but according to the 

II. Propoſitzon, I take the Sine of the Complement o degrees of Latitude, which 
Sinus is 100000 ( for the Complement is go ) andI add to the Sine of the Com- 
plement 1 deg. viz, to the Sine 8g deg. which is 99985, they become 1999553 
the 
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he halt 99992. Therefore as 99992, is to 100000, fois 10 ( the Magni- 
ied of jy 4M in the A quator, or an equal degree) to FAS... for the 
firlt degree, But becauſs tng increaſe above 1oparticles is fo ſmall, that it 
cannot be noted in a Map ; therefore this degree becometh of 10 particles, 
712. equal toa degree of the fquator. Bur in progreſ® made towards the 
Poles, the degrees more and more increaſe. For Example ; let the Mag- 
niude of bb degrees be deſigned, v1z. which is between the term of 59 
degrees, and the beginning of 61 degrees. According to the firſt Propoſt - 
on, the rime of the Complement of the 59 degree is 51503. Therefore as 
1503 is to 120coo, fo is 10 torg }, particles muſt be raken for the Scale, 
of which a degree in the A£quatey containeth 10. 

According to the ſecond Propoſition thus we muſt do. . The Sine of the $c« 


(tmplement of the 59 deg. is 51503. The Sine of the Chrplement of the tive 3. 


bo degree is $0000, the half of the Aggregate is 50751. Therefore as 5075: 
ist0 100009, fois 1oto 19+, Which Magnitade is very little bigger thah 
the former, neither is it worth the pains, Moreover when the tude of 
the ſecond ſolitary degree is found, it muſt be added tothe Magnitude of the 
firſt degree : the Aggregate ſhall be the increafing Latitude, as much as is to 
be taken in the Meridian from the A&quator, for the term of the ſecond de- 
gree. Then the found out Magnitude of the third ſolitary degree, muſt be added 
10 the increaſing Latitude of two degrees before laid » So we ſhall 
have the Magnitude to be taken from the Afquator in the Meridian for the 
term of the third degree. And ſo you muſt do with the other degrees. 
Moreover that the labour may be more eaſy for the Studious, 1 have here 
ſet down a Table for the taking of the zerms of every degree in the Meridian ; 
[ take ſuch particles as one degree of the £quator is put to have 100. 
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| 


- loo 


200 


300 


- cock 


500} 


I 
702 
892 


903 


1905 


'; L107 


1209 


1311 
1414 
1517 
1621 


1725 


1830 


1936 
2042 


2150 
2256 
2364 
2473 


2583 
269 
280 
2918 
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grad. 


| 


303% 
314] 
3263 
3347 


3499 
$oLZ 


3740 
186; 
3988 
4114 


4241 
437k 


4502 
4636 
477% 
4909 


5053 
51g 


5486 


5637 
5791 
5981 
610g 


6274 
6441 
6611 


6790 


germ. 


6970 
7157 
1349 
7546 


7749 
py 
8399 


8631 
8872 
9023 
9384 


g96g1 
9943 
1024 
wo. 


10900 


11243 


T1617 
I2017 


12445 
12908 
I 349 
x 3960 


14565 
15243 
16009 


The degrees of Latitude being ſo deſigned in the firſt Meridian, let Paral- 


tel znes be drawn through every one of them with the A#quator, which ſhall 
be the C:rcles of Latitude. And let the Inſcription ofevery one of the places 
be in the point, where the CGrcle of Longitude and Latitude of the place do 


meet. 


But the Regions about the Poles leſs aptly, and overmuch contrary to 
their natural diſpoſition are exhibited in Maps of this kind, therefore the 
parts between the Poles, and the Polary Circles are wont to be adjoyned to 
the univerſal Map, in two peculiar little Maps made according to the firlt 


Mode. 
The uſe of theſe Maps is ſuch. 


1. The Latitude and Longitude of places is 


found, as in the preceeding. 2. The place A, being given from whence you 


Sail, and the 
which the Ship is to Steer her Courſe, 
and the Right /ine AB, the Anele which theſe two /ines make ſhall 


place B, ro which you Satl, the quarter is exhibited to 
For if a Parallel be drawn through A, 


ſhew 
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, thew the quarter, Mariners uſeanother Mode, 3. They would find the 
diſtance between two given places, it the interval of thoſe two places be taken 
with a Compaſs, and transferred to the divided Meridian, ſo that the feer of 
the Compaſs may be equally abſent from the Parallel, which is in the middle 
between theſe places. But theſe I think to be leſs exact. 


The ſixth andſeventh Mode. 


Prolomy in the latter part of his Jaſt Chaptey of his firſt Book of Geography See protony in 
propoſerth another Mode, and teacherh by that to repreſent the part of the ou 
Earth then known : In this Method the A:quator, and Circles of Latitude CHESS, 
become the Arches of the Crrcles : rhe Meridians become Elliptical Arches. ctgrapby. 


The Eye is placed to hang over the Meridian, which is the midſt between the 5 Sheme- 


extremities of the Inhabited Earth : and in the middle place between the ex- 
tream degrees of known Latitude. But by reaſon of the inconveniencies of 
deſcribing the El/;p/zs, and becauſe it was deviſed by Pro/omy more to repre- 
ſent part ofthe Earth, v:z. that which is inhabited, therefore it is not uſed by 
Artificers. To this that Mode is ſomething like, which exhibiteth Circles of 
Latitude, by Right {nes : but the Meridians by the ſemiſſis of the Ellipfis, 
ſuch as t!1e projecture is, it you conceive perpendicular /:2es to fall from every 
point of either Hemiſphere on the place of the firſt Meridian. But the Eye 
mult be ſuppoſed to be removed by an infinite ſpace from the Earth, ſo that all 
the Rays trom the places of the Earth being drawn to it, may be accounted for 
Parallels, and Perpendiculars to the p/azn of the firſt Meridian, as Dialiſts ſay, 
that all the Rays emitted from ſome porn? of the Sun to the Earth do fo little 
bend, that they may be eſteemed for Parallels, and do'make the ſame appear- 
ances in ſhadows, Burt it is not very difficult, 

[f therefore you intend 'to repreſent inthis form the Hemiſphere of the 
Earth, take any poznt in the plazn E, and from that as from a Cemtey let the 
Periphery AB CD bedeſcribed, let the Quadrants be AB, BC, CD, D A; 
tet every one be divided into go degrees, beginning from A C, towards B and 
A, BAD, ſhall be the firſt Meridian, B CD the oppoſite, in the right /:ne 
B D, the middle between theſe is the yo from the firſt BAD. Let them be 
drawn to- A C, which ſheweth the Semiperiphery of the Aquator ; Right 
lines Parallel through every degree of the QUuady ants, or quarters, they ſhew 
the Parallels cf the A*quator or the Circles of Latinas: and RET 
and Polary Crrcles- ſhall alſo be found. our. The parts into which EB, E 
is divided, through theſe that aredrawn, are the Meridian degrees BD, 
which are noted, 1,2, 3, and ſoon. The ſame are taken in the Quadrant 
E A, of the Equator, and the Quadrant E C, and the number r, 2, 3, are 
aſcribed, even to 180, beginning trom the firſt pozx7, or next to the Meridian 
BAD, Sotheparts AEC ſhew the degrees, into which the Semiperiphery 
of rhe AEquator is divided, through which the Poles B D, the Semrellip/cs 


muſt be drawn for the Meridians. Becaufe through B D, is the greater Ax#s of 
Ellipfis which are to be drawn, but the Semſſts E B, or ED: but the Ax# of 


the lefſer Sem:ſſis is various in divers, vis. part of E A, intercepted between 
E, and the degree of Longitude,and therefore from thoſe given it is eaſy by an 
apt Inſtrument, to deſcribe theſe Ellipſes, which Inſirument is vulgar at this day, 
neither is it difficult tomakeir. | Yet the poznts of every one of the Fll:p/7s 
may be eaſily found, through which they muſt be drawn with a free hand : bur 
it is better to delineate them with an Inffrument. | 

The Cycles of the Latitude, and the Meridians being ſo deſcribed, all the 
eplaces in this Map are to be aſcribed at theſe poznzs, in which the Meridian and 
Circle of Latitude do meet, and fo the Map ſhall be finiſhed. The Ecliptich 
ſhall be repreſented by a ſtyezght line, or by the Ecliptick lime, by thar Method 
wary we have explained in Maps of the fecond Mode, with little la- 

our, 


Maps 
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Theſe Maps of this Method are able to perform, what the Tables of the prececding 
very uſeful Modes do, beſides this they have this Commodity, that they apparently 
ſhew the decreaſe of the Circles of Lutitude.in Magnitnge towards the 
Poles. 
Ifthe diviſion HG, and HK, cannot. be made through the ſtroaks of the 
Lines, by reaſon of the great diſtance of the Eye D, it will be eaſy by calcula. 
tion to find out the Paraltels for every degree, viz. according to this propor. 
tion : As the diſtance of the Eye taken from the Center of the Earth, with the 
$:nus of the Complement of the Arch of the Equator tobe repreſented, have 
themſelves to the S:»xs ot the ſame Arch, ſo is the diſtance of the Eye from 
the Table, to part the Line H C, or HK, which ſhall only repreſent the Arch of 
the ZXquator. 
For Example, let us put the Eye D, to be removed from the Centey of the 
Earth E, 2co Semid:ameters of it : but the Table or Glaſs HK, 100 Semi. 
diameters. Theretore DE, ſhall be 200, and D H 100, offuchas E B, or 
EA, ECis 1. Weſhallfind firſt the Longitude of GH K, which. ought to re- 
preſent the Semiperiphery of the Aiquator ABC, in this diſtance of the Eye 
or Glaſs, And it ſhall be thus : 
As DE, istoE A, ſo is DH, toHS, or HK. 
200 100 1 to the Semidiamiter of the Earth =. 
From whence it is manifeſt H K, or HG, ought to be of half the Loyg:7ude of 
the Semidiamiter of the Earth, which in truth is over vaſt, when we can ex» 
hibit no ſuch Line on any Plain. Therefore for the Earth it ſelf, we conceive 
a little Earth, or Globe Terreſtreal, lefler than uſual, whoſe Semidiameter if 
that it be of = foor, HG, or H K, ſhall be of r foot, viz. if that the Eye be 
ut 200 foot remote from the Center of that little Earth, but the G/aſf 100, 
Fur if you deſire to know how much diſtance the Eye ought to be removed from 
the very Earth, that the Semidiameter of the Fiquator E A, or EC, may 
make the prozeure HC, of given Magnitude; for Example of 1 foot, c the 
Semidiamiter of the Aquator, that is the Semzſſis ot the Axu of the 
Earth containeth 19598300 ) that may be found by this proportion ( yet ſup- 
poling the diſtance of the G/aſ from the Eye, viz. HD, 100co.) 
AsHG,to DH, ſo EA,to DE. 
A Holland 1 to 100000, -ſo 19598300 to 1959830000000 foot, wherefore 180co 
_ makes an Holland mile, a vaſt diſtance. But in praQtice we take not the Earth 
irs ſelf, but.its type, or little Earth, from which it is not neceſlary to ſuppoſe the 
Eye removed by ſo great an interyal, but the projeQture theretore is not 


varied. 


The eighth Mode in which any given place inthe Earth receiveth the Cen- 
ter, or middle place of the Map, 


If you pleaſe to have a Map, in which the ſcituation of all places to our place, 
or to any given place, as alſo the diſtance of them from our place, may be be- 
held and tound out, a Method is diſcovered, by which the Superficies of the 
Earth is ſo repreſented, that any given place of it may poſleſs the middle place, 

PPE. Center of the Map : and the other place may lie about it as a Center. Such 

ka borne ay Maps thoſe people affect, who are delighted with a vain opinion,that their Coun- 

7ews,ſuppo- Try is ſcituated in the middle of the whole Earth, as the Brineſes, and likewiſe 

ſed theircout- the Jews in times paſt. | | 

the widate of But to deſcribe ſuch a Map, let us take London to poſleſs the Center of the 

the Earth. Map: we take his Latitude, or the Elevation of the Pole, tobe the 51+ de- 
gree, the Eye is placed in the poznt oppoſite to the Vertex, or in the Nady of 
the place : the Table, or Glaſs is the Plainof the Horizon, or another Parallel 
to it; if.you pleaſe to repreſent a larger portion thao the Hemzſphere, which is 
more commodious in this Method, to wit, that the Plain at leaſt may paſs 
through the depreſſed Pole. | 


There- 
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Therefore in the Plain, let the: Center E, be taken fot Loydon;: ant the de- 
ſcribed Periphery A'BCD, which ſheweth the: Horizon, mult be divided in- 
to four quarriers, and" every one of theſe into go degrres : let the Dinmeter 
B D, be the Meridian/:ne : B the North Pole: Drae South Diameter. And 
the /:ne of the riſing and ſetting A:gaznottigh,  ſhewerth the primary vertical. 
A, the Occrdent, C, the Orrental Cardo,orthewerth the place which is diſtant 
yo degrees in the promary vertical point. All the gertzcal porntrare repre- 
jented in ſfrerg/t /rmes, drawn through the Cemtey E, to every degreeot the Ho- 
11201, Bur to thun confuſion it is berter to oniir them, and to adjoyn a Circum- 
duftile Rnle to the Paxil afhxed in E. SI 30.1 

Then tet B D be divided into 180 degrees, as in the fortrier Mode, by draw- 
ing Right.Lines from A, to every degree of the SemrperrepheryB CD, That 
point in E B, which theweth the 52 deg. of the Arch BC, thalll be the proje- 
ure ofthe Artrck Pole : Let the pornt in ED, be hoted with the letter P, 
which repreſenteth tlie 52 deg. of the Arch D ©, ( by ucreninting from C, to 
D ) ſhall be the projeture of rhe interſeion of the Axquator, and the Meridian 
of London. Ler the tetter Q, be noted, and from that towards the letter P, 
jet the numbers ot the degrees, 1,2, 3, Gc. be aſcribed. Alſo from Q , towards 
D, and trom B, towards P, v1. $2, 52, 54, 55, Oc. 

Then rhe poznts being taken from P, of the equal degrees, viz, 99 and 99, 
alſo 88, and 88 ; ler theſe be deſcribed about rheſe parts as the Drarerters of 
the Peripheries of the Circles, which thall repreſent the Parallels or Czycles 
ol Latitude, and the Tropicks, and Polayy Cirtles with the #iquator, 


To deſcribe rhe Meridians, ; 2. woes 1" be deſcribed:through the pgorthe deferi- 


points AP C : that ſhall ſhew the Meridian, whic 


is go degrees abſent from bing the Me- 


London, His Center ſhall beM,'in BD, ( ew into the point N, which 74a» 


ſh:werh tte Antaritick Pole ). Ler P N, the Diamtter,be drawn through M, 
Parallel ro AC, whicit is F H; protracted from both parts in K,L. More- 
over let the Circle PHNF, bedivided into 360 deg. and Right /:nes from 
the pornt P, to every deg. ( or only by applicarion of the Rule ) which ſhall 
cutthe /zue KF HU. -- The. Circles muſt bedeſcribed throngh every point of 
the SeQtion, and both the Poles) P,N, as: through three given pornts which 
ſhall repreſent all the Meridians * rhe Centers of the Arcbes to be deſcribed are 
ter in the fare K Li, v£; rhoſe. which are found by the former Section, bur 
ro be taken with this condition that the moſt remote Cexter ar L, be choſen 
for tlic neareſt Merichan trom'B DN; towards A, and for the ſecond, the ſe- 
cond trom this. | F 01 | 

The Circles of the Latitudes, and the Meridians being thos deſcribed, it is 
eaſy to inſcribe the places of rhe Earth on a Map, and the ſcituation of them all 
to Londor, will be conſpicuous. Moreover -to aftix the Rule tothe 'place of 
Londen, the fame parts (houtd be'brought i6,/into which EB, was divided, and 
the number of s\mulſt be'aferibed ; ſo'the Rule being brought round 'ut1> 
toevery place,” we ſhall preſently know, .bottr how grear an interval hey lie 
from Amfterdam,. and in what quarter they li6 inre of it, Now how: 
rhe berreiir of che Globe fuch a Map ſhould be made, we ſhallthew in the Fourr 
Mode of particular Mays. | | ERIE 


The ff Mode of Geographical particular Maps, 


We have ſpoken of the making of general or univerſal Maps ; now it is re- 


quired that we-ſhould teach the'compolition of particx/ay or | em Maps. or ſpecial 
r 


The parts cherefore of the Earth, which we would repreſent on 


e Map, are Maps, 


cither great-or ' finall.- "If great; as ſa, Africa, Europe, | America; wo will fa 
be weadury ro-mſtiture a Deelination according to the Modes'explamed for Afcs 


GeneraÞMaps: burin divers parts landry ways are more commodious. - Afr;- 
ca, and America; becauſe the Aiquator 0m Oy. Is. are not commo- 
civahraxtibiens dy the firſt Modez but moſt aptly by the ſecond, the Eye being 
placed in the Plain/of the /Eqnator above the middle Meridian," bzrween the 
extreams-which ſhut up Africa, off America. Therefore in theſe Maps the 

( Fu» 
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Equator is a right line, but the Parallels' and the Meridians are the Arche, of 
the Circles, But to repreſent Af, and , thefirſt and ſixth Mode are 
more commodious, but for the Polary Lands, or Frigid Z ones, we have ſaid * 
that the firſt Mode is moſt apt in the explication of the ſame. 

' Firſt, therefore a ftreight line muſt be drawn upon the Plain for the Meridj. 
an ofthe place, unto which we would have the Eye hang over, and that mu 
be divided into degrees, according to the Method explained in the 
Modes, and which ſhall be degrees of Latetade, the number of which muſt be 
aſcribed. Then from the Table muſt be extracted the Latitude of both Paral. 
lels, viz. that which terminateth the Region from both ſides which repreſent. 
eth the Poles. The degrees of the Latitude of theſe muſt be noted in the right 
line, or the Meridien ot the Eye, and through thoſe pornts eigage ice. 
lar ines muſt be drawn, which incloſe the Map towards the Northern and 
RC Then Parallels and Meridians muſt be drawn at every ge- 
gree : and the places inſcribed until the Map be pertecRed. 


. The ſecond Mode of deſcribing particular Maps. 


The ſecond Artificers are wont to uſe another Method in Regions not ſo large, but only 
EIS moderate or ſmall. Firſt, a tranverſe /zne is drawn in the extremuty of the 
*P* Tadle, for the Circle of Latitude, in which the ends of the Regions reſpeQing 

the Afquator, are to be drawn ; in that ſo many parts are taken equally, 

through how many | deg. of —_— that Region is extended from that 

part, Then from the muddle of this/zne, a perpendicular isdrawn, which hath 

ſo many parts as there are deg, of Longitude berween the bounds of that Regi- 

on towards the Aquator, and the Pole. But how great theſe parts ſhould be, 

is known from the proportion of the deg. of the firſt Circle, which is greateſt 

to the deg. of Parallel, which 15 repreſented from the lower tranſverſe line, 
Through the term of this perpendicular, another ndicular, or Parallel to 

the interiour /zne, is drawn, in which ſo many deg. of Longitude muſt be taken: 

as arein the lower /ine, and equal to them of the lower line ; if theſe Lat 

#udes benotmuch diſtant from the A£quator, or mutual from themſelves. But 

if the diſtance from the A:quator be great ; or if the exceſs of the ultimate La 

71tude of the Region be great above that which is more near the /tqzator, the 

parts tobe taken in the tranſverſe /zxe, ſhall not be equal to the parts of the in- 

tcriqur /ie, but they ought to he lefler according to. proportion, which the 

degrees of this more remote Parallel hath 'to the _— of the inferiour /:ne, 

which proportion is, known from the Tab/e we have placed in the Fourth 

Sce Chap. IV, Ch apt er. ; 

After-the parts are thus taken for the deg. of Longitude in the ſuperiour and 
inferiour /ine, the right lines are to be drawn through the beginning and end 
ofthe parts of the ſame number : which right /znes ſhall ent the Meridi- 

an lines Then through every deg. of its perpendicular, which we have order- 
ed te be erected ad middle poznt of the inferiour line, lines Parallel to 
that, lower /:ne tuſtbe drawn through the beginnings of every degree which 
ſhall ſhew the Parallels of Latitude. In the laſt place, places muſt be in fcrib- 
ed at the pornts, in which the Parallels of every place, and the Meridian of La- 
6 dug meet, $0 a Geographical Map for a given Region ſhall be com- 
plcated, 


* The third Mode of deſeribing particular Maps. 


The third In repreſenting -the Provinces of a ſmall; trat, we 'uſe another Method, 
Mode ofparti- Which we have explained before, 4. that the Maps may more accurately ex- 
pur 1P%» # hibit the ſituation of one place toanothers: and the diſtance of places; The Me- 
'_  thod conliſtethin this, that we may find the: Arg/es of the poſition of one place 

ro another by Mathematical Tuſtruments, +> then aptly; transfer into the 

Chart, For Example ſake, let there be Five places of any Region to be diſpo- 

ſed- in the Tau#/e according to its ſcituation anddiſtance ;_ we ſhall call _ 

we 
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Five places A,B, C, D, E. Firſt, we thall choſe from theſe that A, from 
which the reſt or molt of them 
being applyed, we ſhall obſerve the Angles of poſitzon at every place, viz. 
; the Avg/es between rhe Meridian /rne of the n= in which we obſerve, 
and between the quarters of the other places B, C, D, E, Moreover in the 
Chart in which we will repreſent thoſe places, we may take the letter A, and 
cut the Periphery deſcribed from thence into degrees, ( which is not neceſſa 
ifwe have a Semicircle divided, or ſome other Geometrical + Pup" fit fot 
that purpoſe ; ) we (hall aſſume one Diameter fot the Meridian line of the 
place A, viz. FAG: the other perpendicular to this HA K; will ſhew the 
FquinoFial rifing in the — H, the ſetting K. ' F is the Northers Car- 
do, C, the Southern. Let the Angle of the poſition of the place B, to A, be 
obferved of 30 deg. from the South, towards the Eaſt, we ſhall number in the 
Quadrant GH, fo many degrees, and ſhall draw the /ine from A, through that 
degree. Thins ſhall repreſent the place B, from the place A. After the ſame 
Mode the quarters of the other place D E, muſt be noted on the Chart, it they 
be obſerved. Then another place is to be choſen fromB, C, D, E, whoſe di- 
ſtance from A, is known, or tound out; for Example, the place B, and in thar 
the Inſtruments, being applyed, the guarters obſerved of the three other pl a- 
ces C,D,E. This being done, we put in our Table the Scale of mi/es,or Leagues, 
which we take either greater or leſſer , as we deſire to have cither a greater or 
leſſerMap,and in the Line of the quarter of the placeB,we take fromA,the noted 
diſtance, and there we mark the place B, and through B we ſhall draw the Line 
Parallel to F G, which ſhall repreſent the Meridian ot the place B,and in the Pe- 
riphery deſcribed about B, as about A, we ſhall draw Lines from B, which will 
denore the quarters of the places C, D, E, and where theſe Lines cut them 
which are drawn from A, the pornts of the InterſeRion ſhall be the places of the 
C,D, E, and we muſt do after the ſame Mode if that there ſhall be maoy places, 


The fourth Mode which applyeth the Globe. 


may conveniently be beheld; andan Inflirument . 
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We may by the help of the Terreſtrial Globe, exhibit on a plain the ſci- The fourth 


tuation and diſtance of places remote from. one t6 another, and of divers 


may ſeem to occupy the middle; as we have ſhewed in the ſixth Mode : ſo that 
this Mode may be reckoned to the Modes for Genera Maps : bur it is better 
not to extend the Mode beyond the Hemzſphere. For diſtance I determine to 
ſer down before your Eyes on a Chart, the ſituation of all the places to Lon- 
don, and their diſtance from this place. Firſt in the Chart let the middle 
point be taken for Londey, let the letter A, be noted, from that let the Periphe- 
ry FHGK, be deſcribed. Let FG, be the Meridian Line, or the Line ot the 
North, and South: let HK, be the Line of the Ea and Weſt. F, may ſhew 
the North, G, the South, H, the Eaff, and K, the Weſt. Let every one of the 
Quadrants be divided into go degrees. 

Then in the Globe let London be brought to the Brazen Meridian, and let 
the Po/e be Elevated according to the Latitude of London, let yhe Quadrant be 
affixed to the Vertex, and applyed toevery place, whoſe ſcituation we would 
repreſent to London on the Chart. For Example, the beginning, middle, 
and end of France, fo to the bourids of Italy, Spain, Hungary, Sweden, 
and the like ; and let the fng/es be noted which the Quadrant maketh 
with the Meridian in every applicativn, - that is the Ang/es df the Poſition 
of thoſe places to London : moreover the degrees of the Quadrant between 
London and every place, that is the. diſtance of every one of them. This done, 
lay aſide the Globe, and on the Chart, let the Lines be drawn from A, for 
the quarters of every one of the places, viz. which may make ſuch Av- 
gles with the Meridian Line, as are noted before, and that between the 
Cardinal noted points. ( How we may ſupercede this labour of draw- 
ing of Lines, we ſhall ſhew anon) In theſe Lines of the quarters the points 


mult be found out for the places , by taking the diſtances from LO, 
whic 


XxX 


[ 


Mode by rhe 
Kingdoms ; yea the whole Superficies of the Earth : ſo that any place given — 


Ter» 
:ſtrial Globe. 
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which we may do by a double Method, For the places are-exther remoyed 
a little interval, which we will-note, or by a large interval, but ſo it is beſt tg 
make a ſmall Map ; or the places are removed a great interval, and fo you muſt 
form a Map of a greater bulk. In the two Caſes it is ſufficient to make a Scale 
of degrees, by dividing ſome Line into equal parts, every one of which may 
repreſent a degree. From this Scale we take the diſtances of every place before 
noted, with the interval of the PNG, and bring them into the Line of the 
quarter of every place. The 7erm hall be noted with the appel/ation of the 
A Scale ofe- Place. And ſo we ſhall note all the places in the Table about London. 
qual partsfor But if you muſt make a Map of a larger form, and the remote Regions muſt 
Negrees 93” be noted, it is not ſufficient to take a Scale of equal parts tor degrees, but the 
larger Maps, Line mult be divided by another Mode, viz. according to the Rules of Pex. 
with remote ſpefFive ; becauſe in this Mode we place the Eye beneath the Horizon of Lox. 
Region dongin the place of the Antipodes, and take the Horizon for the Glaſs, If we are 
minded to repreſent an Hemiſphere, or a part greater, leſſer than the Hemyſ. 
here, then we take a Plain Parallel to the Hors zon, which may be diſtant from 
it by ſogreat an Arch,as is the part to be repreſented by the Hem: ſphere. There. 
fore let the Periphery of the Crrcle be deſcribed in another Chart, M, the Gen- 
ter, NO, one Diameter, P Q, another perpendicular. Let the Quadrant 
PQ, be divided into go degrees, and let ſo many degrees be taken beneath Q, 
as much as the -part hos the Hemiſphere isto be repreſented, and through 
the term R, let it be drawn to QM, Parallelat MO, zo wit, RS. 
Moreover from ©, let right Lines be drawn to every __ of the Quadrant 
NQ, or NQR, ( if a greater portion than the Hemiſphere be to be exhibi- 
ted ) which divide the right Line MQ_, or SR, into ſuch parts, which in pro- 
zeQure ſhall ſhew the degrees. Then let a Line be taken, how much we will 
have to be the diſtance of the moſt remote place from London in the Table, that 
is how much we will have to be half the Tab/e. That Line ſhall be divided as 
MQ, or $K, was divided : and the parts ſhall be noted with numbers, r, 2, ;, 
4, 5, 6, Sc. for degrees. The diſtances taken from this Scale for every place 
trom London, if they be brought into the Lines of the Quarters, ſhall exhibit 
the points for the places, and the Map ſhall be made which we deſired. 
In the pratice we may ſuperſede from the | ar 6 of the Lines to be drawn 
from the Quarters, for.it will be commodious to deſign a Scale of degrees in the 
Rule, whoſe beginning, if it be applyed to London, and the Rule be brought 
round to the degrees of the Periphery tor the Quarters of every place, the point 
may preſently be noted for any place, ona—gg the diſtance on the Rule from 
the beginning of the Scale. The practice will ſhew this Method eaſy. 


The fifth Mode, concerning Sea Maps, or Charts: 


The fifch 

Mode treating Sed Maps, or Charts, are of right /;»es, and have all their Meridians Paral- 

of 5ca Maps, lel, otherwiſe than the ſecond Mode hath in the laſt member. They are two- 
fold, as we have ſaid, that Univerſals arc twofold in the fourth and fifth Mode 
of univerſals, vis, of equal degrees of Latitude, or unequal degrees, The 
conſtruction is the ſame with that of the #n:verſafs, the difference is only that 
they repreſeat part, and admit of divers Naut#ch or Sea Compaſſes. Of their 
uſe we ſhall ſpeak in the Art of Navigation, Charts become of equal degrees, 
if that part of the Earth a little varying in Latitude, be to be repreſented: ſuch 
are the Cbarts for the. Navigation of the Mediterranean : they are made of 
unequal degrees, ifthat the Laiztude be great. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


/ 


Of the diftlance of Places. 


Propoſition I. 


Two Points, or "Places bring giodn on the Globe, to draty a line or Arch 
from one to the other, which may be part of the greateſt Periphery of the 
Globe, or to deſcribe onthe Saperſicies a erighery of the greatefF Circle, 
which may paſs through the two given Points. | 


Et us conceive two Right Lines drawn from one poznt to the other, and couce ming 

[. from both to the Center of the Globe, or Earth, which three Lines ſhall the diſtances 

ake a Triangle, and therefore they are on one Plain. This Plain protended * vine 
may cut the Superficies of the Globe : the SeQion ſhall be rhe P riphery of the 
ted between both places be that 


ant of the greateſt Periphery be 


ter Circle, and the Arch in 
Poghe for. Orlet the interval of the 


taken with the es, and one foot being fixed on one of the given places 
let the Arch be de on the Superficies of the Globe : then the other Arch, 


Frog pe, be The _ mo ke to - Bad in _ if one 
oot of rhe a eligned, . e Teripher ed on the Superficies 
of the ys No ſhall have the Arch Jemanded "Arowes O between the two 
given places. 


the foot being fixed on the other given = the Cannon Seftion of theſe two 


The diflance of two places on the Superficies of the Earth i v ſhort, ov 
the ſhorteſt h yt one place to he bs only one ( ab the places 
of the Antipodes) viz. the Arch of the greateſt Teriphery, which « inter- 
cepted between thoſe two places. 


The ſhorteſt diſtance of theſe two points, is a Right Line drawn from one The ſhore 
point to the other, as is manifeſt from rhe definition of Archimedes, and it is diſtance of ; 
eaſy to.dedu@ from other definitions, Alſo the ſhorteſt diſtance of two places ihe Line 
exiſting in the Superficies of the Earth is a Right line, which is conceived to be drawn from 
drawn frome one place to the other ; but ſeeing that the Sy ies of the _— to 
Earth is a crooked Convex, thence it cometh to paſs, that the Right Line which 
i5 truly the ſhorteſt diſtance of the two places, may fall between the. Cavity of 
this Superficies, But we conſider only thoſe ways from one place to another, 
which are on the very Superficies of the Earth, and therefore Crooked Lines : 
Wherefore we add in the Propoſition the ſhorteſt diſtance on the Superficies 
of the Earth. Between theſe ways, or intercepted Lines, there is one which 
is ſhorteſt of all, vi, the Archof the greateſt Periphery, intercepted be- 
tween any two points ſo drawn, as we have aid in the preceeding Propeſit:- 

o#. - That therefore this Arch, or Crooked intercepted Line is ſhorter than 
all the. other Crooked Circular intercepted Lines ( of which there are in- 
finite ) is manifeſt from this Geometrical Theorem : if the Arches of two 
unequal Peripheries be taken, whoſe ſubtended Line is equal, or the ſame, 
the Arch of the greater Periphery ſhall be leſſer than the Arch of the leſ- 
ſer Prriphery of the Earth, except that Arch which is ſuppoſed to be of the 
greateſt Periphery. But that this Arch is alſo leſſer than the other Crook- 
ed not Circulauy folid Lines, (as the Helices ) ſuch as may be infinitely ſup- 
poſed on the Superficies of the Earth intercepted berween two placts is ſhewed 


from others :” for this Theorem doth not belong to Geography but to Geometry, 
Xx 2 which 
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Iri di- 
Gennes of pla- leſſer : but the true and ſhorteſt Geogr 


ces may 


ler, 


Fifreen Ger- 
nan makes a 
digree. 


The diſtance 
of the Anti- 
podts. 


greater or le(- 


the other of the Anti 
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which alſo ſheweth only that one Arch of the greateſt Periphery may be drawn 
from one place to another, not many. 


Propoſition HI. 
The diftances of places are not changed, 


The Itinerary diſtance of places may ſometimes be greater, and ſometimez 

cal diſtance remaineth the ſame, ex. 

cept you conceive the Superficies of the Earth to be rent or torn. But here 

we underſtagd to be the points of the Earth which are ummoyable, and 

therefore the Superficies intercepted between two places | become higher, 

the diftance' of the places ſhall alſv be made greater ; if more deprelled, 
er, 


Propoſition IV. 


' No Maps of the Earth are diffant a greater interval,*Han 2700 German 
miles, hereof 15, are ſaid io be a degree. 


* Therefore becauſe the Superficies of the Earth is Spherical, the ſhorteſt £&rch 
cannot fall 'between two pornts of it, which is greater than t80 deg. that 
is, than the Semperiphery of the greateſt Circle. And 180 deg. makes 2790 
German miles; wherefore tio places are diſtant more than 2700 German miles. 
Bur the condition of an Itinerary diſtance is otherwile. 


. Propoſition V. 
The diftance of the Antipodes & 2700 German miles; or 180 degrees. 


The ſhorteſt diſtance amongſt the Antzpodes isnot "oh but infinite, and 
thoſe all equal, although to ſpeak properly, they cannot be called the ſhorteſt 
diſtances, but thoſe than which none are ſhorter. 

The Circular diſtances amongſt the Antiipodes are all greater Peripheries, 
no leſſer, of which between other places there are infinite, which are not oppo- 
ſed to the Diameter. 

Rt.) Periphery paſling through two places, alſo paſſeth through the Autipodes 
of theſe places. 

The diſtance of any places of the two which belong to the Artipodes. taken 
together, make 180 degrees. Therefore the diſtance of one place being known 
from the other, the diſtance alſo ofthat place ſhall be khown from the place of 
£0 

Theſe Five Propoſetions are of ſo manifeſt a truth, 
them may eaſily diſcern, and underſtand them. 


that any one weighing of 


Propoſition. VT, 


Any oct being given on the ngorfcces of the Globe, to exhibit all theſe 
places which may have one and the ſame diftance from that given place : 
but the given diſtance muſt not be greater than 2700 German miles. 


Let the given place be brought to the Brazen Meridian ; let the Pole be Ele- 
vated according toto the Latitude of the place, let the Quadrant be affixed 
to the Vertical point. Moreover let the given diſtance be turned into degrees, 
which degrees muſt be numbred on the Quadrant from the Vertical point. Let 
the term of the Numeration be noted with Chalk : then let the Quadrant be 
brought round on the Superficies of the Globe : the noted point will thew all 
Keys places of the.Earth, which have the given diſtance from the given 
place. 

Or 
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Or: ler the deg. of the changed diſtance be takononthe Atquator. by '1le in 
terval of the Compaſs, and one Foot fixed on the given tet the orher 


be 


+ The places throagh which it al. _ thoſtlde- 
Bur if the deg. ariſing fromthe changed 


diſtance azemorethdn/go; that: 1s 
than a Quadram, let thoir Complement be taken eta3o ; and leilthe place. gf 
the Antspodes be brought to the Superiour Semicircle of the Brazen Meridi- 
an, let the Pole be Elevated for its Latiradey andthe Quadrant affixed to the 
Vertical point, andlet the deg. of the Complement be accounted on it, and let 
the term ofthe Numeration be noted with Chalk. . If then the Qz#auraxt be 
rurned abour, all the places demanded, which have the given diſtanteviram the 
given place, ſhall have the noted poznr, But if you will do the buſineſs with 
che Compaſs, ute the Method of the Chorogr aphical Maps. vt Ty al ft 


T7 - ” 

C : ” 
” 4 2 ” . 2 T4. 
Propoſition VI. - -. nog; gl... ob 


and G ogy apbi- 
cah 


@ he. 15 ? Jothis 
rical, yer I have 
ſhewed in the firſt Book, that this Figure is not altogether Geometrical, but is 
rendred unequal by many places Eievated and depreiled. Theretore if we con- 
ceive a certain Superficies of the Earth, or the diſtance of the Superficies from 
the Center, for Example, the vulgar Semidiamiter of 860 miles, in refpet of 
which places are to be taken Elevated, or —_— this being ſuppoſed, | ſay, 
there may be two places ſo ſcituated; that the Itinerary diſtance may be lefler 
than the ſhorter Geographical, which is removed 860 miles from the Center, 
but the intermedial place muſt be more depteſled. | 


Propoſition VIII. 


To find out the diftance of two places given on the Globe, as alſo. in Geogra» 

phical Maps. 

Let one of the given places be brought td the Brazen Meridian, let the The $nding 
Quadrant be affixed m—_y 
place : then let the degrees intercepted between the Vertex and this place be yizces given 
numbred : let theſe degrees be turned into miles, or another meaſure in which on the Globe. 
ode wy know the diſtance of thoſe placesz this ſhall be that de- 
ma ; 

Or let the interval of two places be taken with the Compaſſes, and this being 
tranſlated to the A48ator, let it be confidered how many degrees it poſleſler! 
in this, for theſe are the diſtances of the places, which we muſt convert into 
miles, or ſome other meaſure. 

But ifthart the diſtance be greater, than cari be taken by the ant, or 
Compaſſes, ( viz. more than go degrees ) the diſtance of one place from the 
Autipodes of the other, ſhall be leiter than go degrees, Let this be mogdad 
—_ taken from 180 degyees, the remaining degrees ſhall be the dittance 
required. 

In Univerſal Maps, as alſo in Particular of great parts, the diſtance of pla- 
ees cannot be exactly found : but in Particular Chorographical Maps, a Scale 
of Leagues or miles is uſually added, by the aſſiſtance of which the diſtance of 
places contained in thoſe Maps is known, For ſoit you take the interval of 

rwo 
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two plages,” and transfer this into the Scale, you ſhall preſently know the di- 


- + þBut-if the Wap he olany greatey tron, this Method. is defeRive, for 
no Map can be made by any Method, which exhibiteth the true diſtance of pla» 
ces: but ſuch. an-one be made, which may ſhew- the diſtance of oge 


- 
place fromaltthe reſt, as we have ſaid in out Method of making Maps, 
#4} KS \ at, 


111 v1 boxfl | Propolition 1X. 


| The Latitude and Longitude of two places being given; to find their di. 
1 ſtance " ir & 
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The Latirule The ſolution of this Problem is caſy by the Globe and Catholick Plani. 
andLongiude (pheye; it is difficult by Calculation, and Trigonometrical Supputation. 
being pves, It is performed on the Globe after this Mode - let any Meridian be taken, 
to fnd their and let the difference of the Longitude of places be numbred from it in the AX. 
diſtance. "gmgtor + let the term of the Numeration be brought under the Brazen Meridi- 
an, and let the Latitude of the other place be reckoned on this; let the poing 
of the Globe, which is under the term of the Numeration be noted with Chalk: 
_ alfoin the. firſt Meridian, let the pornt.of Latitude be noted for the other place. 
Then let the interval be taken between the noted points with the Compaſſes, 
_ and ler it be transferred either into the Aquator, or firſt Meridian : ſo we 
\ know the (diſtance of places in degrees, and parts of degrees : which degrees 
” muſt be turned into mm#/es, or other meaſure which we would have ; but if the 
" interval be greater than can be conveniently taken with Compaſſes, we muſt 
&e Propoſi- doas in the VII Propoſition, But becauſe the Planiſphere is more apt for uſe, 
lon 7. eſpecially by Seamen, and many love-to ſolve Problems by it, and the uſe of 
_ Problem is frequent, I ſhall alſo propound this Method by the Planiſ- 
ws. lin 
F There are two Caſes of this Problem, for either the given Longitude of the 
places is one and the ſame, or the difference of 180, to wir, it they lie in 
the ſame Meridian, or the Longitude is diverſe. If it be the fame, there is no 
need of another Method, but that difference of Latitude may be turned into 
miles; vis, that every Latitude 1s the diſtance of places in degrees : but if 
the Latitudes be of divers ſpecies, to wit, one North, the other South, the 
degrees of Latitudes ſhall be added : if the difference be of 180 degrees, viz. 
if in divers Semicircles of the ſame Circle of Longitude, we muſt go after the 
fame Mode, which is eaſy for any one to colle&. But it is otherwiſe, if that 
the Longitude of the places be unequal, that is, if the places ſhall be ſcituated 
in divers Meridians , and without the AZquator. 
Caſes which - _ But it-will be uſetul for the diſtin underſtanding of the Problem to reckon 
oy _—_t_ the Caſes which vary - the ſolution, and moſt of them have a moſt eaſy 
Problem,  folution, as will be manifeſt by Examples, which the Studious ought to exa- 
mine. 

1. If the Longitude of the places be the ſame, and they be the ſame cogno- 
minated Latitude, in this Caſe the difference of Latitude is the very diſtance 
in degrees, which may be changed into miles, or other meaſure. 

2. Ifthe itude of places be the ſame, but the Latitudes be of a divers 
name, one Nertbern, thg other Southern ; in this Caſe, the Latztwdes ſhall 
be added in one ſum, this ſhall ſhew the diſtance in degrees. 

- 3+ If the difference of Longr/tudes be of 180 degrees, and be of a like cogno- 
minated Latitude, the Complements of the Latitudes ſhall be taken at go de- 
grees, orthe diſtance of the places from the Poles, and they ſhall be added : the 
1ame will ſhew the diſtance in degrees. 

4. If the difference of Longitudes be of i$0 degrees, and the Latitudes be of 
adiverſe name, let the difference of Latitudes be taken, and ſubſtrated from 
r30 degrees, or the Semicircle, The remairing number ſhall exhibit the dis 
itance in degrees. 


5. It 
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5. If both places ſhall bein the Axguator, the difference of Longitude is the 
very diſtance. 

6. If the Latitude of places ſhall be one and the ſame, and not greater than 
20 degrees, and the difference of Longitude ſmall, we muſt enter with thar 
Latitude, the Table of iade\aid down in tlie LV. Chapter, and we muſt 
except the quanrity of one degree, Then we ſhall take the difference of Lon- 
gitude, and turn theſe deg, into the excepted Miles, or Meaſures. 

7. But if the Longitude and Latznde be divers, or if the Latitude be the 
ſame, bur yet greater than 20 degrees, and rhe difference of Longitude be 
ſome what greater, which is uſual in many Examples; in this cafe we muſt not 
uſe the ſame compendiums, bur the ſolution is more difficult, and in this caſe 
the Problem is _— pr ed. We have ſhewed the folurion by the 
Globe ; the Method by the 'P/aniſphere is this : let the Rule of the Planiſphere 
be brought to the Latitude of one place, or to the degree of the Elevation 
of the Pole : then let the difference of Long:tudes be numbred in the Meridians, 
beginning from the other part, and wherein the porur may be obſerved, where 
this Meridian terminating the Numeration, cutteth the Yarallel of the other 
place of Latitude, Ler the end of the Index be placed above this pozut. This 
done, let the Rule be applyed to the Line of the A:quator. The number of 
the Parallels intercepted between the Pole and the Index, is the ſought for di- 
ſtance in the degrees. 
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Thus the Problem is ſolved by the Planiſphere. There is another Method wy ſolution of 


found out by Mazrolicnus, which by the ſtroaks of the Lines on the Cycle, 
teacheth by a pleaſant operation to exhibit the diſtance, trom which lineary 
deſcription alſo is deduced a Mode, in which the Problem is ſolved by Calculati- 
ov. Leta certain Periphery of the Circle be deſcribed in the Center E : one 
Semidiamiter B E : let the Arch BA, be taken equal to the difference of the 
Longitudes of the places ( if the difference taken be greater than 180 deg. rie 
Complement of this difference is at 360 degrees ) and let the Semidiameter 
AE be drawn. Then let the Arch AF, ( towards B ) be taken equal to the 
Latitude of the place A, and from B, the Arch B C, equal to the Latitude of 
the place B : let GI, be let down perpendicular from G, on B F, and F H, from 
F, on AE. LetIH,be drawn, and above this the poznts I, and H, mult be 
ereted perpendicular, I L, equal toI G, and HK equal to HF (on the fame 
quarter ifthe Latitudes of the places ſhall be Cognominal ; but if they be of a 
divers Name, thenTL, ſhall bedrawa from one quarter to the right Line I H, 
and H K, from the other ). This done, the right Line LK, ſhall be ſtretched 
to the demanded diſtance, or the Arch of it ſhall be ſubtended, which ſhall ſhew 
the diſtance of degrees, Therefore by the interval of the Compaſs K L, let 
the Arch B X, be taken : this ſhall repreſent the diſtance in degrees. . 

This Mode of Maurolicxs is taken from the folution of Spherical Triangles, 
neither will this lineary Method exhibit an accurate diſtance, although the pra- 
Qice be pleaſant andeaſy : but only. the Method by Numbers, or the Trigono- 
metry of Spherical Triaggtes, exhibiteth an accurate diſtance. For ler there 
be had a Spherical Triangle, in which two (ides are given, viz, the diſtances 
of the places from the Poles ( the Complements of L:titude ) and the Angle 
contained whoſe meaſure is the difference of Long:tude,the third ſide is demand- 
ed. For the finding of which although there are many Methods, yet the moſt gc- 
neral is this : Firſt, if that the Larzrades of places be Cognominal, let it be 
brought ro paſs , that as the Quadrant of the whole S:nns is to the right Angle, 
contained under the Sinas of the diſtance of the places from the Pole, ſo is it ro- 
wards the Sinus of the difference of the Longitudes ( if it be greater than 180 
cegrees, let his Complement be taken at 360 —_— ) toa cerrain fourth num- 
ber, Then let the difference of Latitudes be taken, and the Sinus of this 
Complement. Moreover let the fourth number found out before be compared 
with this $inws : ifit becometh equal, the diſtance of the places ſhall be yo de- 
Frees. Ifitbe leſſer let it be ſub ſtrated, and the reſidue ſhall be the C5 of 
the Arch, whoſe Complement is the diſtance of the places. Ifthe fourth be 
tound greater than the ſaid S:n4us, let this be ſubtrated from thar, and m_ 
due 


Problem. 
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Tables of Lo- 
garithms uſe- 
ful for rhe ſo- 
lurion of this 
Problem. 
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fdue ſhall be the Sinus of the Arch, which being added to yo degrees, will ex. - 
hibit the diſtance ſought in degrees, which muſt be converted 1nto an Itinera- 
ry diſtance. | | 
f- If the Latitudes be of a divers name, viz, one Northern, the other 
Sowhern , let the place of the Antipodes be taken for either place of ir, 
and the diſtance of it may be found irom the other place according to the 
ſaid Method. For the Latitude of this ſhall be the ſame with tharof that 
ace, but of the ſame name with the other place: therefore in a Spherical 
r1apgle there ſhall be two given ſides, and the Angle is the Complement of the 
difference of the Longitude of the places at 180 degrees (or an exceſs above 
i180 ; if this difference ſhall be greater than 180 ) therefore the diſtance 
between one place, and the Antipodes of the other place being found, you have 
alſo the diſtance of thoſe places. For this is the Complement of the former to 
180 degrees, as hath been-ſaid in the former Propoſition. 

In places near, and not much diſtant from the AEquator ( viz, not beyond 
18 degrees) we uſe a more eaſy, though not an Apodictical Method,\which ſhall 
exhibit a diſtance not much diverſe from the true; viz. we take the Quadrant 
of the difference of Longitude, and alſo of Latitude, we add the Quadrants, and 
from the Aggregate extra the Quadrate Root, this will ſhew the difference 
not much different from the true, 

Or thus, aft in a more certain Method, which may alſo be applyed to places 
beyond the 20 degree of Latitude : from the Tab/e of the Quantity of the Pa- 
rallels, except the proportion of the greater Parrallel of Latitude to the A. 

wator : and as the quantity of the A:quator is to the quantity of the Paral- 
fel. ſo is the difference of Longitude to the other, or to the difference of Lon- 
gitude taken in the Parallel of a greater Latitude. Let this quantity be aſſum- 
ed for the difference of Latitude, and do as before. 

The ſolution of this Problem is eaſy, if we apply Tables of Logarithms, 
and reſolve a Tr:ang/e, Oblique Angle, into two right Angles. So there will 
be need of no Multsplication, or Dibiſion. 


Propoſition X, 


The Latitude of two places being Siven, and the Quarter in which one # 
ſcituated from the other, to find the diſtance. 


This Pro4/em is the ſame with the Trigonometrical'abſtrat : two ſides be. 
ing given in a Spherical Triangle,, and an Angle, which is oppo to one gi- 
ven (ide, to find a third fide. For the two given ſides are in this Geographical 
Problem, the diſtances of theſe two places from the Pole, and the Angles op- 
polite to either ſide is the Arg/e of poſition, or the Ang/e of one quarter of the 
place to the other, or the Complement of this Angle at 180 degrees, 

The Solution of this Problem is thus performed by the Globe. Let the firſt 
Meridian be taken for the Meridian of the place, whoſg quarter is not given at 
the other : and in this Meridian let the poznt of Latitude be noted for this place, 
Then l«t the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of the other place, and the Qua- 
drant affixed to the Vertex, but let the other end be applyed to the quarter or 
depree of the Horizon, for the given quarter. 

hen let the Globe be turned round, until the poixt noted in the firſt Meridi- 
an come to the Quadrant, So the Archof the Quadrant intercepted between 
the Vertex and gore "is the demanded diſtance of the two places : you 
ſhall alſo have the difference of Longitude in the AEquator, vis, the Arch of 
the Equator intercepted between the Brazen, and firſt Meridian. 


Clit. XK IN. Geuend GE Q,GhAP HY. 
Propaſition XI. 


- The Longitude of twoplaces wigs; ”, the-Irritude of one place, and the 
quarter in which this other place lyeth at this, to find out the diſtance. 


A318 AR {, 4 ” PB fy fo 

Here we have again a [TY range, WROTEAINs are the diſtances 
«the, places om rhe o_ » and the _ diſtance of the places 
themſelves, in” whie-onzqtider Brgiver, wt ths; diſlancsr of one plac 
irofff the” Pole, "and rwo'' Angier. iaregiyen gong; bo EY | 
che of Lorglrint, th: orevrx-lentvem Yropn hog 
plice. From theſe thre givboahe ſide ;41daganded, whuct,is o 6\ 
fHigte of the difference of Lhugdtude, :the] ſolygi i6aldy.. be pe rforing by” 
the Globe, and by the Plansphanty-: a ay Po Pack: - 
culation, as allo by the common computation, We VAT 5 ew Yn ME: 


thod which the Globe affordeth, alrhoughar,be.aore eaſy by the Planiſphere, 
but that which is done by the Globe repre the Triangle, | it 


Eet'rlie firſt Meridian beth ketndor the Meridian of the place whoſe Latitude The Methos 
is nor giver: anttletihe. degrees of thedjfarence. of the Lon hp btn Nees which the 
At « 6 0 4 ord- 
tothe Brazen Meridian : fo this ſhall repreſent the <9 Vit Otto ; 
let nds; cate thegivenÞatmaude be reckonedon it, andthe Globe remaig- 
ng Fix | i 
t6 the Vertex, and thic other epdtothe given guorier, LEED "i 
| | EM, Wi the Oba aut catterh tie firſt ' 
Meridian, ſhalrepreſenechaz other place, and. the Arc of chre Ouadr anc, which ' 
if irſfercepted berweem:the Vertex, andthe, point is hs hitzyes demanded | 
The diſtance! of tawo placts Frrnpted in uh Tome Meridian, or of the = 
lye#th 
| thoſe febd, fo-fud thedfft ante of this third-place from beth, of them. 
Mere again wetavda SphericabTriangle, whoſe three ſides are the diſtance 
places (Which ruſt be turned into degrees, except itbe fo given) and the two 
R: gle arepiyen, thervfo ather.fideg are ſought, © 


be accounted in the Aiquator. Le the.term.he noted With _O 
CC: 
er the* Pole:be Elevazet for that Latituge j et the Quay intthe «©: 
Iftftis feirariowot thee Globe the porne.ip, whic 
MſoBYtlic fame Methad; the Ziatstwde of thys other ylice is had, 
Longitude, being given in the quarters in which that third place 
from 
berween rhoſe rhree-phaces. | And ove/place is given, v2. rhe diſtance of two- 
Methods winchperform it by. Calculation, and the PLaniſphere, 


rents 
dlttough bes be moreucouate; We. ſhalf nly. deliver that which ſofveth it by 
the Globe, and placeth it more before the Eyes, aac: os: | 
Let the degree s of two places diſtant be taken on the Brazen Meridian where 
you pleaſe, and ler the terms be gdted-;;-fo. thattheſe may repreſent the places 
whoſe diſtance is given. Then let the Pole be Elevated for the Latitude of one 
of rheſe rerms, "ler the Quadranh\be aflixed tothe Vertex, and applied to, the 
og quarter, in which the other place is ſcituated az the place which is repre- 
ented from that bound, and let the extenſion of the Quadrant be noted with 
Chalk og the Globe. Then let the Pole be Elevated for the Eatirude of the 
other boand, and the Quudrantbe afhixed SPA SEE, the qther. extremity to 
the other given 4uarer. The point in which the Quadrant ſhall cur the Arc 
marked With Chalk, ſhall repreſent;the third place, whence jr is eafy ro take 
the diſtance from theſe two terms. \ =y MO Oat 


Ln 


Yy _ CHAP. 


"— 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 
Of the Viſible, or Senſible Horizon. 


| Senſible Horizon, is a Proiphrry ootheSaperficies of the Earth which 
fo, w th the proſp of the Eye moved round about, or which terming- 
boynger the Sj s which ' the Eye moved; about may ſee, or from 


tcth 
whabs, the N may come to the Eye. GONE is termed WP 
reateſt Arc Earth intercepted between oot of the SpeQator, 
chat Peripbery, which therefore is perpendicular over it. 
The e. enki 4 idiamerer of the le Horizon wvariouſhy exifleth 
rica wp reef $27 


ng to.the divers Altitude of the Eye, as alſofrom the diver- 
, ſity of the taken Semidiamtter of the Earth. ; 


Atenfble ts. -Let the, greateſt Circle of the Earth be MPNQ. Let T be the Center, 
rizon what, T P the wag og The PO the A/titude of the Eye : let Obe-the Eye. Let 


the Tangents O N, O'Mbe drawn from O : and let us conceive the hay NO 
to be as it were carried about on the Superficies of the Earth : and fo to deſcribe 
the Periphery : this ſhall be the ſenfible Horizon : his Semidiameter Þ N, Þ Mj 
for the Rays NO, MO are'the laſt, which from O can come to the Eye from 
the TE_—_ of 'the Earth, which we here ſuppoſe to be perfſedly 
round. ——_ b ; 

And it is manifeſt, if we take the leſſer, or greater A/r:itude than P O, that 
alſo' the Arch P N. fhall. be greater or leſſer, After the ſame Mode if FP 
be Loa to be of more, or fewer miles, PN ſhall alſo be of more or fewer 
miles. | 

Theſe ſeem to be the Canſes, that the Ancient Authors have followed 


The opini 

bs mo nn divers opinions concerning this Horizon, or Extenſion of Sight. For Macre- 

this Horizea, OiKNS, © th to it the Sernidiameter PN of 180 22s, that is 22+ 
miles. Eratoſthenes 350 fladia's, which makes 44 miles. Albertus Magnus 


1000, Which makes 125, miles. Proctus 2008: fladia's, 'that is 250 miles. 


Many aſſign 500 fladid”s, ' that is 62% mile.” Yet I fu the Cauſes of the 
diverſity of theſe aſſigrnations, noronly to be thoſe of which I have ſpoken, but 
the divers aſſumed diltance of the fadsa, as ſhall be manifeſt from the follow- 
ing Propoſition,. _ 


' Propoſition 1I. 


The ſtature of a Man being groen ; from the Foot to the Eye, and the Semidi- 
ameter Lee Ent being given, to find out the Saadigneter of the ſen- 
ſible Horizon. 


Let PO be the ſtature ofa Man : O the Eye. T Pis the Semidiameter. 
O Nis the Rays toaching the Superficies of the Earth, terminating» the ſenſibk 
Horizon, or tlie AſpefF: therefore Þ N'is the Semidiameter ; the itude of 
this is demanded. LetP O be added, for Example, of Five Foot to T P the Se+ 
mediameter 19598300 : ſo you ſhall have T O, andin the Triang/eN T O be- 
ſides TO and T N, we know the Angle TNO to be right, or go degrees. 


Therefore N T O is found according to this proportion, 


The Compleat Part of * | > Book BL, 


=s my A A;%. wa pos ms 
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AsTO is to TN, ſo is the whole finus to the fnus of the Angle NOT, 
whoſe Complement at go degrees is the Angle NT O, or the Arch N P, which 
may be turned into mer. NE 

Corollary. We therefore may thenee know that if this, or thar quantity 
of the Semidiameter T N, or T P._ beraken, ard another Attitude of thee Eye 
O, how great a variation there thenee is of the ſenſible Horizon. 


Propofition IIT. 
The Altitude of the Eye being given on a Tower, or Mountain, to find'the 


diftance of the taft potnt, antzo which the Eye extendeth it ſelf, or which 
the Eye can ſee. 


Let PO bethe given Altitude of the Tower, in which the Eye being pla- 
cd beholdeth all round, Therefore in the Tr:angle right Angle NT O, the 
given have themſelves after the ſame Mode, as in the receeding Problem. 
Therefore the Ang/e NTP and the Arch NP hall be tound after the ſame 
Mode, which we have uſed in the ſolution of the former, 


Propoſition. IV, 
The Semidiameter of the ſenfible Horizon being given, ov the greateft di- 


jon from which the Eye #u ſwppoſed to fee, to find out the Altitude of 
the Eye. 
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This is the ſame with that Problem, The greateſt diſtance being given gc ze 59g; 
from which che Vertex of the Mountain is ſeen, to find the Altitude of the ourthe Alri- 


Mountain. 


In the Trzangl/e N TO, let theright Angle T NO be given, and the © 


Augle NT O is known from the Semizdiameter of the ſenſible Hor: zon Þ N : 
moreover let the Sem:zd:ametey of the Earth FN be given. Therefore T O 
ſhall be found according to the proportion. 

As the whole /inus 15 tothe kreae of the Angle NT O, fois TN to TO. 
From which if you ſubſtract T ÞP, the remaining number will ſhew the ſought 
for Alt:tude ot the Eye. 


Propofition V, 
The Altitude of the Eye being given, and of ſome eretted ſeen Magni- 


tude, 4s a Tower, the Maſt of a Ship, or an high Mountain 4 t9 
find the diftance of thu from the Eye, that is the diſtance of the Ship. 


rude of the 
ye. 


For Example, in the Diagram in the preceeding Propoſitions, let P O Tofindthe 
be the Aria: of the Eye in the Ship, over, or Mountain. Let F $ 9iſtance os 


be the Maſt of another Ship ; and let P be the poznt, and FS the Ship fo 
ſeated, that inP the firſt top of the Maſt Smoy be feen. Therefore the 
foint $ ſhall be in the Line ON, which is the Tangent drawn from the Eye 
O: for whatſoever is ſeated beneath this ONK, that can ſend forth no 
dire Rays tothe Eye O : but it muſt ſodraw near, that the Vertex or porne 
= fall into the right Line O X. 

herefore the diftance FP is ſought, viz. in which the firſt Ray from $ 
may come to the Eye. : 

In the T-:angle NOT the Angle N T Ois found fromthe givenNT,T © 
and from the right Angle T NO. And again in the Trrangle right 
Angle NT S, NT, TS is given, and the right Ang/e SNI : the 
Angle NTS, ſhall be foundout : and fo the whole Angie O F $ ſhall be had, 
whoſe meaſure is the Arch P'S, the diſtance demanded. 


Yy 2 Pro- 


Ship, &c, b 
the Eye. of 
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Of refraftion 
of Rays in che 
Air. 


By the Winds 
Ships are car- 
ried from one 


ther ia the 
$tg5. 


Things to be 
nored in the 


hips, 


or the Angle NT Sis left, . And in the Tyzang/e NTS, the rig 
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Propoſition VI. 


On the coatrary, if the Altitude of the Eye be jven, and the diſtance, from 
"which the 4 of the approaching Maſt of the Ship or Tower may 4, 
ſeen, to find out the Altitude of the Tower, or Maſt of the Ship. | 


In the Diagram of the former Propoſition in the Trzangle N OT, from the 

iven NT, TO, the Arch NPis found, which being ſubſtracted trom the 

Row Arch PF, (from the given diſtance turned into a yp” vcd F N, 

. ph 

iven, and N is the right Ang/e ; therefore the Hyporenuja T S ſhall be foung, 

Fom whichif T F be taken, F Sis left the demanded A/1:1ude ot the Tower, of 
Maſt of the $hip, or of any Mountain, | 


Propoſition VII, 


The refrattion of Rays in the Air, augmenteth the apparent Semidiamtte 
of the ſenſible Horizon. 


For there is a divers refraction of the Ay in divers places ; but the thick. 


er. by how much it is nearer the Earth, Therefore although a Ray cannot 


come by a dire way to the Eye O, from the poznt ſcituated veyond N, for Ex. 
ample F, yet his Ray may be ſo broken in the Ar, that the retract may be 
N ©, or the Tangent of the Earth, 


Cw... 


CH AP. XXXV. 


Of the three parts of the Nautick Art , and in ſpecial, of the firſt part, 
viz. the making or building of Ships. 


| Propoſition TI. 
That is termed the Nautical Art or Science, which teacheth how a Ship may 
moſt ſafely with the aſſiſtance of the winds, be ſailed from one place to anc- 
ther through the Sea. | 


Ecauſe in this d:ſcipline the places of theEarth are compared amongſt them- 
ſelves, or mutually to themſelves, and their reſpective ſcituation 1s examis 


place toano- - ned, therefore deſervedly it is referred to the reſpeQive part of Geography. 


Now [ ſuppoſe that three parts may conveniently be conſtituted of this moſt 


Noble Art ſo much uſetul to human Society. 1. The Art 01 building of Ships, 
which alſo conſidereth the motion of the Ship jn the water, or elſe preſuppo- 
ſeth it as kaown. 2, Concerning the lading of Ships. 3. The Direction, Gu- 
bernation or Sailing of a Ship, which is termed the Art ot the Maſter, or Plot, 
and in general the Art of Navization by way of Excellency : unto which alſo 
the definition of the Nautich Art is moſt of-all agreeable. Andthis part with 
greater right doth appertain unto Geography than the two former, which are 
more truly referred to the Staticks, an chamcks : now the Art of $aling 
doth wholly depend on Geography. 


4 Propoſition II. 
. -.. Jn the Fabricks of Ships theſe things following mu3t be obſerved. 


1. That the matter or wood be taken, which may endure very long in the 


Fabricks of £47, Of WhICN Vitruviits and other Authors are to be conſulted. Hither 


allo 
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alſo belongeth how the Woods are to be prepared, and their denſity to be aug- 
mented, the unuſeful moiſture to be conſumed with Fire, Pitched, and detended 
from corruption. This Dot?rine mult be taken from Phi/oſophy. 

2. That ſuch a Figure or Shape be _—_ to a hip that is moſt apt for a quick 
motion, and may be moved by a ſmall power. 

2. Inthis Fabrick, and in fer frFrn ro the Figure, this muſt be obſerved, th at 
a Ship may with eaſe be defended againſt forms and rempeſts; but of this I ſhall 
rreat in the Second Part, where I ſhall ſpeak of the /adrng of $hips. 
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4, The Magnitude of Ships muſt be conſidered, where there is a great com- The Magni- 
pariſon between the Ancient and Moderyns, + Some fu = that the Ship of wde of Ships, 
, 


Alexandria, made by Archimedes by the Command © ero King ot S:crly, 
and preſented to Prolomy _—_ of /Egypr, was of 12000 tuns, The Ship of 
'Philopater 1s delivered by Calixenus to have been in length 280 Cabits, in 
breadth 38, and in highth 43 Cubits, The greateſt Ships at this day are thoſe 
ofthe Spanizrds, or Portugals ; they call them Caracas, But of all Nations 
in Chriftenders, the Erglſh may beſt brag of their gallarr Ships for the ſervice 
of War, 

5. There belongeth to the building of Ships, the knowledge of every part, 
as the Kezl, the Rudder, Ribs, Head Stern, Miſts, Tards, Cables, and An- 
chors, c, of which not only the matter, figure, and coherency, but alſo the 
Weight and Magnitude are to be explained. 

6. To the Fabrick of Ships belongeth the skill how to prevent a breach,/eak, 
or other defeQts of Ships, 

Thus much in brief of the Firſt Part of the Nautickt Ars of building of Ships. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


Of the Lading of Ships, or the Second Part of the Nautick Art. 
* Propoſition I. 


——— — 


The burden to lade Ships wwithall « expreſſed by Laſts, and Tuns; 


He Tun of a Ship is ſuppoſed to be 2000 pounds weight, the Laſts twelve gf the Ladiog 


Tuns. 
Propoſition II. 


The body or matter which s higher than water, is not mergent altogethey in 
the water, but [ome part of it is above, but if it be f agreater weight 
than water, itwill ſink to the bottom : if of the ſame werght, it keepeth 
the grven place znthe water. 


Hitherto belongeth the various knowledge of the wwezghts of bodies, as of 


Lead, Gold, Iron, Wheat, Sand, Oyl, Wine, the gravity of all which muſt be 
compared with water. 

Corollary. From hence it is manifeſt,that the wezght of the mattey tolade the 
Ship with, taken with the burden of the Ship, ought to be leſſer than the burden 
or gravity of the water, whoſe moles is equal to the ſolidity or capacity of the 
whole Ship, 

Propofition IIL 


By how much the Figure of the Ship cometh to an Ordinate, that is to a Cu- 
bick equality of Longitude, Latitude, and Thickneſs ; by ſo much the more 
it can ſuſtain the greater burden in the water. 


The demonſtration muſt be ſought from the Staticks. 


Pro» 


of Ships. 
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Propoſition 1V. 
tn the Lading of Ships "ey muſt be had to two things, firſt, that there is 
uot ved { great a burden, that its weight taken be equal with 


the weight of the Ship, or greater than the Moles of the water which « 
equal to the ſolidity of the Ship, but that it be leſſer, though not much, 
ut if the matter to lade the Ship be olight, the burden muſt be axynes- 
ered, 


ied with Ballaſt, Secondly, the depth of the water muſt be confi 
through which the Ship # to ſail. 


Butlafsrecn, For although the gravity of the Water admitteth of this or that weight of 
redina Ship. the Ship or Lading, whea this is leſſer than the equal gravity of the Ship is to 
the moles ofthe Water; yet if the Water hath letſer protundity thaa the part 

of the Ship beneath the Superficies of the Water, the bottom will not grant a 

motion to the Ship, but detain it. This is the reaſon that Span/b Ships carry 

5p4ni Ships greater burden than Dutch, becauſe they have the Sea deeper on the Shore, 


carry greater 


bardenthan and in the Harbours, as alſo greater Ships come to Ze/and, than to Holand. 
the Dutch. 
Pr opoſition V, 


If a Ship be ſo burdened, that its weight, or gravity, be almoſt equal to the 
weight or gravity of the Seawater, equal to the capacity of the Ship, yet 
it ſinketh not in the Sea, but when it ſhall be brought into any Rivers, it 
ſinketh to the bottom. 


The reaſon isbecauſe theWater of Rivers is lighter than theWater of the Sea. 
Therefore if the weight of the laden Ship be almoſt equal to the gravity of the 
Marine Water, therefore it ſhall be greater than the gravity ot River Water, 
and ſq the Ship ſhall be ſunk in the River, or carried to the bottom. Many Ships 
for this reaſon have periſhed, which have been over laden by unskilful Alari- 
ners, or not unburdened in the Mouths of the Rivers. Now how much this 
roy ſhould be, is known from the proportion of the Sea Water to River 

arcr, 


Propoſition VI. 


Any body ſwiming on the water hath that weight that the watery Moles 
bath, equal to the demergent part of thu body. 


Corollary. The part of the Ship being given which is under Water, the weight 
of the whole burdened Ship may be found. For the gravity of the Wa- 
ter is known, or is eaſy to be found. For Example, one Cubick foot of 
Water is 70 /4. and thereſare if the part of the Ship under Water be 2000 Cubick 
foot, therefore the gravity of the Watery Moles which is equal tothe part of 
the Shipunder Water, ſhall be 140000 /;. So much alſo ſhall be the weight of 
the Ship laded , ; 


Propoſition VII. 


A Ship 4 moſt commonly accounted commodiouſly to carry that quantity of 
burden whoſe gravity « equal to the gravity of half the Moles of water, 
which the Ship can contatn, 


For Example, if the Ship can carry 50cooo Tin of Water ( whereofevery 
one is accounted at 2c00/4,werght)that is if it contain theWater of 1000000000 
{1. You may conveniently lade it with the burden of 25 0000T#ns, 1000000000. 
In this ſenſe you muſt underſtandit, when they ſay that Ships are ſo many Tr", 
or carry ſo many Laſts. | 


: yd Re Carratts carry 1200 Laſts : the greateſt Holland Indian Ship 
20 Laſts, 


Pro- 
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Propofition VII. 
4 wp _ Weight the hyp laded is greater, by ſo much the leſs it 


Ships of 2000 Twns are notin of thoſe Tempeſts, which are vexati- 4 ded Ship 
ous to Ships of 300, or 506 Ti wy op or l but this may ſuf. 2 2*@fwbxt 
fice for T, In Tempeſts 

a3 when not 
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Of the third, and chief Part of the Nautick Aur, viz. the Art of 
Guiding, or Navigating of a Ship, and its ſubdivifion of the Four 
Parts. ; 


Propoſition I. 


That is termed the Art of Guiding or ova of a Ship, which teacheth 
unto what quariers a Ship is to be Guided m any ſcituation of it in the 
Sea, that it may come to the purpoſed place vwthout danger, 


Make Four Parts of it. | 
1. Jpeeeal Teogy , that is the knowledge of a ſpace intercepted between Of the Guid- 
two places, "and the aperties of the ſame. 2. The knowledge of the quar- Bo ie 
ters inevery phace. 3. The cognition of the Line by which the Ship is tobe 
brought from oi axe © the other ; for there are between every two places 
inficure intercepted ; this part is termed Hiſtyrodromice; 4. The know- 
e of the ſcituation of every place, unto which by Sailing we arrive, or how 
thele places are ſcituated unto that place, unto which the Ship is to be directed. 
Thus is the chicfpart of the Ari of Sailing. 


Ptopoſition II. 
The cognition of the intermedial ſpace romprehendeth theſe things. 


" 1. The ſcituationsof the places, the procurrences of Angles, the bending of Things obſer- 
the Shores, the aſpefFof Promontories, Mountains, Bays, the depths of Was 51G 
ters, the /ight of Iflands, and Coafts of Lands. All which are known from and Naatical 
Tpecial Geogr aptly ; and Nawtical Maps, but moſt eafily, and with greateſt cer. MP 
tiinty from obſervation, and frequent Navigation through any tract of Land; 
which is the only Cauſe that ſome Mariners are more fit to guide a Ship to ſuch 
place, and othefs to another. | 
2. The knowledge of the General and Special Winds, and thoſe that are pe- 
culiar unto any place, which is exceeding nereffary in Navigatiohs which are 
undertaken in the Torrid Zone, and adjacent wn For here a general Wird, 
and in many places Anniverſary Winds ( which we have ſhewed tobe called 
| Mouſſons, Motions, in our XX. Chapter) do rule, which either promote or hin- 
der Navigation. For the Indian Sea is Sailed by theſe Aunrverſary Winds. 
Of theſe and alſo of Forms and tempeſts we have ſpoken in the XX. Chaptcy. SecChap.2o. 
3}. The Condition of the Motion of the eas in every tract, alſo the quarter 
of it, into which quarter the Sea and Waves are born : for they carry the Ship 
with them. Thediverſity of thoſe Motions in many places we have ſhewed in 


the XVII. Chup. 


Sce Chap. 1”. 


Firſt 


348 T be Compleat Part of Book 1H, 
Firſt of all there is required a knowledge vf the $hip, and reflux of the Seq, 
and the time or hour of the increaſe and decreaſe at every day ; the ſuppurati. 
on of which is termed the reckoning of the Tides, # ta Maſter know this, 
the Ship is often much hazarded, when ies neg, oorey. of Sands, whereof 
moſt in the greateſt increaſe of the Water,do not t the palfage of the Ship, 
Bat moſt do in the decreaſe.,”/ So! withs. flux the Navigation-is more facile to 
the $hote, and ro the/inlets'of Rivers, and!/thk contrar is diſcovered in the re. 
flux. Ofthe «yg of this time we have ſpoken's hrtle in the Propoſiti. 
on of the X VII. Chapter. 


= 
UW —— OO. Us — 
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CHAP: XXXVIII. 
Of the lnowledge of places, viz. the North, South, Faſt, and Weſt, 


and the imtermedial quarters. 
Propolition. .,J.- 


In every place to knoo the Plagas,” viz.. 4he North, South, Eaſt, aud Weſt, 
\ and the intermeds 11 quariers, 


; 7 203 | 
The quatters He knowledge of this 1s the moſt necefſary of all the P/o8/ers of the 
to * Boro noel whole Art of Navigation, ſeeing that a Ship muſt be guided unto.ſome 
gs quartey, which if unknown, there | can, be no. direction, and the very defet 
of this knowledge alone hindred the Navigation of the Ancients : and in thisis 
the chief difference between the Ancient and Modern Navigation. For the 
Ancents had not a Merhod by which at any tant in.the large Ocean they might 
know where was the No#th, where the South, and the other, quarieys. There- 
fre they could not, nor durft they commit thetnſelves fo he vaſt Ocean ; but 
only coafted/ the Shores, ſo that they might know the gugritrs from' orher 
ſons. | | 
The Antients The Ancients had a double Method, ( which ſerveth alſo to the Modern Na- 
_—_—— vigation ) of finding out the quart##s (now this' Problem is the ſame with that 
finding out to tind out the Meridian Line, and the North and South quarters ; for theſe be- 
the quarters. ;ng known, it is eaſy to know the refl. ) Firk.o the $ars, v2. inthe nyht, 
the Bear,or the Helice,and Polary Star ſo called, in the extremity of the tail of 
the Urſa Minior(of great fame amcngh the Ancieots)whach ſhewed the North 
quarter, whence all the reſt are found; for the fact being turned to the North, 
the Eaff is at the right hand, and the Weſt on the left, the Line of which guar- 
ters at Right Angles cutreth the Line of the North and South. And theſe 
 (ardinab quarters being found, it is eaſy to find the intermedial quarters, unto 
which purpoſe, that there may be no need of a deſcription,, they had a Czrcle 
made with the guariers, whoſe Northern Line being placed above the Nor- 
thern Line of any place, the other q#4rters at one ſight are diſcovered, Bur in 
the day they ſought our the grarter by the riſing or ſetting of the $##, as we 
Sce Chap.28. have ſhewed in the XX VIII Chapter. al | 
2. The other Method of the Antients for the knowing of guarteys, was the 
knowledge of the ſcituation or extenſion of the Shoars, and one #romontory to 
the other. For ſeeing the quarter of this extention was known tothem erther 
from the Maps; or from rvation,and Experience, they might in Naviga- 
tion by ſeeing them know the other quarters. (For one quarter being known, 
all the reſt are known )) therefore the Ancients .did not far deparr from the 
Coaſts, viz. that they might know the q#uar7ey by the benefit of the known 
quarter of the extenſion of Shoars, For they could not always uſe the Method 
of the Stars, and the riſing aad ſetring of the Sur, 


3. The 
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3. The third Method of the Ancients of the knowledge of the quarters was 
the obſerved courſe of the hip; For going from any place, and guiding the 
Fhip tothe known quarter, they were able trom the mutation of the courle of 
the Shipto know the quarters. Ag 4. | 

4. Hence it is manifeſt, that the chief cauſe of the dangerous and imperfect 
Navigation of the Anc:ent;, was the, ignorance ot a Mettiod, by which every 
where in the middle of the vaſt Ocean they might know the quarters, 
and ſo-that quarter unto which the Jhzp was to be ſteered. - For, as 1 have 
1aid the Method by the Stars, and the riſing and ſetting Sun, cannot be ap- 
pli:d on all days, and on the hours of every day : for the mark from the ſcitu- 
ation of the Soars faileth in the mid Jeas in the night, neither is it ſafe e- 
nough in the day time. | 

The third Method from the obſerved coutſe of the Ship hath not place when 
the Sh:p is toſſed by boyſterous winds and tempeſts, from one quarter to ano- 
ther, Andin this caſually lyeth the chief difficulty. This I thought fit to ad- 
moniſh concerning the Modes of the Ancients for the finding out the Meridian 
Line and the North and South, by reaſon that the imperteRion of theſe was 
the cauſe of the dangerous and ſmall Navigation of the Azc:ents, ſeeing that 
they were never able to commit themſelves to the vaſt Ocean, and therefore 
never knew thoſe Regions between which the Ocean is interpoſed ( of which 
the chiet is all America, never yet fully known.) .. 

But at this day the Method of knowing the quarters in all places, and of 
finding out the Line of the North and South, 1s facile, by the benefit of the ad- 
mirable propriety which the Loadſtone and all Iron touched by it hath been 
found have. Viz. that all Magneticks not hindred by others in any place 
dire&t their points almoſt to the ſame quarters, For there are two oppoſite 
points in the Locdſtone, whereof one always and in all places turn:th it telf ro 
the North,or the adjacent quarter, the other to the South, and fo alſo the other 
points of the Magnes reſpect the other quarters viz. every poznt its particular 
quarter : but all of them are not conſidered, but only thoſe two pernts, which 
a5 | have ſaid do convert themſelves to the Norihand South, which are term- 
ed the Poles of the Magnts,one Northern,the other Southern. And the ſame vir- 
tue (much to admiration) is communicated to the Needle, but by an inverted 
and contrary operation ot nature. For the end of the Lamzne or Needle which 
15 touched at the North Pole of the Magnes, doth not convert it ſelf totlie 
North, but to the South, and that end which is rubbed at the South Pole of 
the Loadſtone, turnerth not to the South but to the North. Theſe pornts of the 
Needle are alſo termed thePoles, Although theretore the Loadſtone and the Tron x1. me o& 
touched by it have very manynotableproperties, yet all may be referred to two the Loadſtane, 
ſpecies or heads : one is,that virtue,which doth extra the Iron : the other, by 

which in every place it direQeth the two points of its Superficies to the Norrh 
and South. The former faculty the Ancrents were not ignorant of, but only 
this latter, 

Seeing therefore the Magnes hath this property, thereſore bv its help it is ea- 
ſy to find inany part ofthe Earth, or Sea, where the North or Suh is; whence 
all the other quarters are ſoon known. For if thoſe points of the North and 
South be noted in any Loadſtone, or the North and South Pole, and we have 
this Magnes in the Ship, where we are in the Sea, when we delire to know the 
quarters, the Loadſtone being hung by a Cord that it may eaſily move it ſelf, 
will ſo dire its Poles to the quarter of the North and South, that it will ſhew 
the quarters demanded, But the Magnetick Needle is more eaſy for uſe, whoſe 
end 13 touched at the South Pole of the 9. ng For if that this Needle be 
placed in the midJle upon a ſharp perpendicular pin, ſo that it can freely turn 
round,” the Needle reſting will ſhew by one of its ends the North quarter, and 
by the other the South. 

From what hath been ſaid,it is caſy to make a Nautical Inſirument, 


L 7 Pro» 


Jy. 


Of rhe making 


the Mariners 
Compaſs, 


T be Compleat Part of Book 111. 


Propofition IT. ; 
To make a Mariners Compaſs. 


Let the deſcribed Circle on any Paper be divided into 32 Quarters, or degrees; 
and let one of theſe deg, being taken for th: North Quarter, be aſcribed with 
theſe appellations. Viz, with a peculiar Sign (the F/ower de Luce) and the 
found out points for the other Quarters, viz. South, Eaſt, Weſt, North. Eft 
North-Weſt(as we have propounded them in the Diagram in the XX Chaprey.) 
Mariners term this Chart the ©» 

Then let the Magnetick Needle be ſo affixed beneath the Chart, that the 
middle of the Needle may be beneath its Center, and the North Pole of the 
Needle may be ſubje&ed to the Line of the Paper unto which we aſcribe the 
Northern Quarter, Moreover the Paper ms ſo made, with the Needle ly. 
ing under, let it be put upon the pornted pin, that it may have a free Circum- 
rotation. So the Index of the North, viz. the Lilly, in any place will ſhew 
the North Quarter, and the Indexes of the other Quarters after the ſame Mode 
will ſhew the other Quarters of the World. And this is the Fabrick of thar Jy. 
firamem which the Seamen term the Compaſs, by the help of which they com- 
mit themſelves to the vaſt Ocean, and ſeek the remotelt parts of the World; 
ſteering the Ship unto that Quarter which the Loadſtone girecteth unto. The 
conſtrution of this Compaſs is for the places in which the Magnetical Needle 
reſpeReth the Northern Quarter : for the other places ſee the VI, Propo- 


Toe Prop. 6, ſition, 


No Declinatl- 
on at one of 
the Iſles of 
Arts. 


Propoſition III. 


There are ſo many Quarters, as there are Points in the Periphery of every 
Horizon, that s, they are infinite : now Seamen number 16 in their ſmall 
Navigations, 31 in thoſe that are Moderate ; and 64 in the great Vy- 
ages through the vaſt Ocean. 


Concerning this oY tion we have ſpoken in the XX, Chapter, from 
whence an accurate explication of it may be drawn. ThePortugals call theſe 
Quarters Rumbs. The Dutch, de Cours, alſo Een Sireeck, although they at- 
tribute theſe terms alſo to the Loxodromical part, But when they will deno- 
minate the intermedial Quarters, they do that by the diviſion of a ſpace lying 
between two Quarters. 


Propoſition IV. 


The Magnetical Needle ( 4s the Poles of the Magnes it ſelf) inwvery few 
places doth veſpeft the very Quarter of the North and South, but in moſt 
places declineth alittle from that towards the Eaſt or Weſt, and ihat in 
an equal declination, and therefore alt ogether ſheweth not the true Quar- 
ters. That declination « called Chalybocliſis. 


Yet at one of the Ifles of the Azores called E} Corvo, there is no declinatis 
on, but the Needle ſheweth the exa&t Northern point, The ſame is obſery- 
ed in ſome places of the ſame Meridian, but not in all parts of it. In places 
ſcituated from this 1/and towards the Eaſt, (even to the Promontory of the pro- 
current of Africa, called Cabo das Angulhas, not far from the Promentory of 
Good Hope ) the Needle declineth trom the North towards the Eaft in an <qual 
declination, even to the Iſlands of Triſtan de Cunha, and the declina- 
t:0n augmenteth a part more remote by 7o degrees, fo that it is there a- 
bout 13 degrees, then again it decreaſeth to the places adjacent to the 
Promontory de Agulhas, where again there is no declination, From that place 
t0- 
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wards the Weſt at fre te habe obg0 drgyerr; AY Amſterdam 
ax this Tie AO, e.: for in rime paſtir were Stine. ke 

Now oblervatians teſtifie char this on doth ' not remain' the ſame, 

mm Amro 158% it was obſerved 


but changeth in courſe of titne, "For at Zonde 
11 degrees 15 minutes, butin Ano 1622, It wis 6 _—_— 
in Anno 1634 , it was { degrees, 6 minutes. And' 

formed not only by the new but old Needles 1 
che Declination was qbſerved 3 degrees hi 
greer, The ſame was alſo obſerved in other pl 


At ris in Anno! 4 


1010 was found 5 
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Ta find the Declination of tht Mignetick "Needle from*rhe ryue quarter of 
=_ the North in any plate. . mg ” e99JeE9 49130 MTS URL 


| | | - b - gp by ( S-Y \þ {#1 I ; 
| Les the Meridian Line be found from the Hedveo, as We have thewedby di- | 
Rack: in oe, Chapter, atidthe Declination of the'Magner/&a? Neewle the Dectinns 
will oonbe diſcovered. But the owing Propoſition will' few the thort'edfy = yon 
h for the nſe of Sramen, b x” F | hs - | | Mas = - 
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. Propofition VT. 


Ho explain the terms of Navigation which ave M4 is d+/itui 
BY Declination., and the LorreEion' . the Mariners Co wo 
_ and the Modes which Sailors ufe to fiud out ths Declination in the 
Sen, | : ar k 


In the compoſition of the Compaſ7 the defe& of the Declination is amended The Modes 
or corrected, vis. the Declinatian of the Need/e being known . in the place, _ __ 
for which the Inſtrument is. prepared, that Needle muſt nor be affixed to the 4; peotnus 
Line of the Chart, which hath tr Flower de Lixce, and. ſhould be the Index on at 5:4. 
of the North, but under that Line, which is removed 'fo many degrees from 
the Line-of the North as. the Declination of the Loadſtoxe, hath been found 
to have towards the Line of theE2ft, or Weft. For fo the Lilly, and the Line 


"x 


of the North, will ſhew the true North, although the Needle nay De- 


cline, | 

"But for the uſe of Navigation, becauſe in divers places there is a Yifferentt 
Declination, the -Needle ought to be fitted to the'Chart, that that may becar- 
rizd round, the Needle remaining immovable, and the Line of that quarter 
may be brought above the Needle, which the obſerved Declination ſhall 
ſhew. For fo the ſame Inſtrument ſhall ſerve for all places. 

Now for the finding out of the Declination of the y aro Needle 
from the true Line of the North, and South, thus many Mariners do At. 
"They obſerve the quarter of the Compaſs in which the Sux doth riſe ; and 
the quartey of the Wir, in which the Sun ſetterh, tor although that then they 
are in another place, yet they are abſent a ſmall interval from the former in 


woe aft eclination is not varied. | 
fe quarters of the Compaſs are equally diſtant from the quarter of the 
Compaſiin the North, then it is a ſign that the Needle in that place hath no 
Declination, and jfo there is io need of Correction, but the Needle ought to 
_ remain under the Line of the North; but if the quarter of the Eaſtern Jzs be 
further diſtant than the quarter of the Weſtern Sun from the quarter 
of the North, then it is a ſign that the Needle Declineth in that place 
from the true Line of the North, towardsthe Weſt : but laſtly, if the guar- 
ter of theEaſtern Sun be farther diſtant than the Weſtern Sun from the 
Northern quarter of the Chart, it is a fign ot the Needle declineth 
Z 2 to- 


Things which 
wichdraw the 
Magnetical 
Nee4lt from irs 
natural ſcitua- 
rr, 


T be:Compleat Part of | |'/'/ Beok lk 


towards the Eaſt, The quantiey; of the Declinatien is thus known : let the 
Arches intercepted betweegthe Northern quarter of the (oonpaf, and the 
and Weſt quarters of the Sun, be noted let the leſſer Arch be « | Foober 
greater, , the half of the reſidue js the Declination ſought, andſo many depyers 
the North Line of the Chart mult be removed from the MagnettcalN, ale: 

This Method hath two inconyeniencies. 1+ The Sun ſecinerh ro arife when 
he is as yet 34 minimes beneath the Horizon, from which difference ot the 
parent and true. as alſo of theſetting, - an error redoundeth unto the 

uvantity of the Declnation,, which although it belittle in the places near rhe 
Kiguatee; yet in places ſomewhat remote trom the /quator, it may afcend 
unto two degrees. 2. The Sus oftentimes ariſeth covered with Clouds, which 
are almoſt perpetual in the Torrid Zone, 

Mariners uſe alſo ſometimes another Method which is leſs ſubje to errour, 
viz. they obſerve the quarter of the Compaſs, in which the Sus is diſcovered 
any time after his. riſing, -and at.that time hex obſerys the Altitude. of the 
Sun, Then aſter noon they —_ or wait, untill they find the Su to come un. 
to the ſame Altitude ; which being found, they obſerve the quarter of the Com. 
poſi in which the Sup was theft beheld ; from theſe quarters or Arches interce. 
pted between them and the quarter of the North , the Declination of the 
Needle is found, after the ſame Merhod that we have ſpoken of. | 

Sometimes Mariners skilful in T71gonometry, or by the help of an univerſal 
leg += uſe a third, or fourth Method, Viz. when that immediately by 
one oblervation the Declination of the Needle muſt be enquired, to know the 
quarters. For either they obſerve the quarter of the Compaſs in which the 
Sun riſeth or ſetterh ; or they obſerve the guartey in which they tound the Sus 
at any obſerved A/titude. Then by a Tr:gonometrical Calculation, or a Cathe. 
lick Planiſphere, they find in what garter the Sun truly ſtickerth at this time 
of the riſing, or Altitude. The difference of this or that quarriey obferved on 
the Compaſe is the yery Declination of the Needle. 


+ Propoſition VII. | 


To ſhew thoſe things, which withdraw the Magnetick Needle from its na 
tural ſcituation in any place, and therefore are the Cauſes that it ſheweth 
not the quarters ad it ought to do, 


The chiefare theſe. 1. The blunt extremity, or leſs ſharpneſs of the pix on 
which the Needle is fixed, 2. Some matter in the hole that receiveth the 
Needle, 3. If the Paper or Roſe lyeth beyond its Horizontal ſcituation. 
4- Some admiſſion of A:r. 5. The vicinity of Iron: theſe hindrances of the 
true ſhewing mult be/avoided, 
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bf the Hiſtiodrome or Line of the tourſe_ of a Ship. 


His is the moſt difficult pare of all Geography, 


have written ſo vbſcurely, and very many 1o falſely, that the Readers 


Propoſition |. 


If that any two placts be ſcitnated. in one Meridian, or if that another 
place be (cituated fromſome place towards the quarter of the North, or 
South, that ſame place ſpall be ſcituated towards the ſame quarter of the 

North, or South, from all thoſe places or points, which are interpoſed be> 
tween thoſe two places firſt 4. One of the twoplaces lying inthe 
ſame Meridian, from another, and from all mtermedial point s,us ſeo twated 
towards the ſame quar iter of the North, or South, 


The truth of the Propoſition is maniſeſt if that it be rightly conceived. By pla- of the 
ces intercepted between two porrts or places, are hen. all points, 4 ich ene oa 
are the intercepted Arch of the great Circle drawn through the two points _ 
firſt afſumed ; or the points of that Arch which ſheweth the ſhorteſt 
diſtance. Let that place at which the ſcityation of the other place is expend- 
ed, be termed the firlt ; and that other whoſe, ſcituation is expended, be term- 
ed the ſecond, And for the more eaſy underſtanding,; the tirſt place is ſo to 
beconceived, that it may bein the ſame-in-the -middle of the whole Earth, 
or in the middle of the circumjacent Regions, and by reaſon that it is ſcituated 
in the Brazen Meridian of the Globe, infinite Vertscals are drawn through 
it by the circumjacent places to the Hors&0s, and ſo the fcituation of all the 
reſt of the places is expended at it, or the diſtance {rom the Meridian of it, or 
ofits Angles which they make veri;cat with the Meridian, 

The Cauſe of the Propoſition is, becauſe that the Angle which the Meri» 
dian of the firſt place maketh with the ver#zcal of the firſt place drawn 
through that ſecond place,denoteth the ſcituation of the ſecond to the firſt, or to 
the quarter. Now it we conceive all the posnts $a; re between the two 
places aſſumed of one Meridian ( for theſe are they of which the one towards 
theother lyeth towards the quarter of the Nerth, or South) it is manifeſt, that 
the Meridian of every one of them is the ſame with the vertical, which is 
drawn through every one from or through. eithet place aſſumed, that is, that 
there is no: Angle berween the Meridians and veri:icals. Wherefore the place 
allumed is ſcituated at every interpoſed point towards the quarter of the North 


and South. 
Propoſition It, 


If that any two plates be aſſumed inthe Kquator, unto one of which, oy the 
firſt, the ſcituation of the other or ſecond be to be examined, the ſecond 
fertuated from the firſt inthe chief quarter ſhall be the Eaſt, or Weſt, and 
the econd ſhall be ſcituated in the (ame Cardinal quarter, to all the places 
interpoſed : or, one place of two lying inthe [ame Xquator from another, 

and from all ittermedial points,4s ſeatuated tothe ſame quarter of the Eaſt 
or Welt. 


For the more eaſy underſtanding of chis, let any place in the ZEquator be 
taken, and ſo placed that the Wooden Horizon may become the Horizon of Lu 
that 


POET, 
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that is, that the Poles of the Earth may be in the Horizon it ſelf, Then let the 
ſecond place in the Xq taken, whoſe fciruation or quarter we conſider 
at the firſt place, It is mlnifeſt that it is the chief quarter ofthe Za or 
Weſt. For the Kiquator is Vertical to it, which is drawn from the firſt 
place through the ſecond perpehdicutar tothe Hotizon' and-cutteth the Meri. 
dian Line at right Ang/es. The fame is alſo true concerning all the interjeQed 
points, whichif that they be bropghn to the Braſs Meridian, the Wooden Ho- 
rizon-ſhall be their viarlzon, und the A£quator ſhall be the Prime Veyricd of 
them which cutteth: the Meridian Line at-right Arg/es, and patieth: th 
the ſecond place. - Therefore this ſecond place ſhall be ſcituared to all choſgyns 
terjected 0inrr in oneand the ſame Cardinal quarter of the Eaft, or Weſt.) | | 


Propoſition III. 
ol .001:5.9! 

If that the ſecond place with the firſt be not ſcituated in one and the ſame 
Mtridian, und: both of them. ke wot 1m the Equator ;. the ſecond 
foall not be \ſeitwnted to the -firſt, ' and: to-all interpoſed pornts 1n 'one and 
the fame quarter,. but in divers quarters at drvers points, 


From this Pr ion  dependeth-the knowledge: of the Original of:Lines 
which the-Ship makerky- therefore rhe Reader mult endeavour wellto under- 
ſtand it. 112:02 uw rod NY 44) KY | 

Let any two places be taken in the Globe, which neither of them are in the 
Fequator,. nor in one Meridian (for'in theſe two kinds of ſcituation the: quart 
ter of the ſecond |place-is'not variediar the intermedial places ) for Example, 
Let Awfterdam be taken for thei firſt place from whence the Voyage 1s to» be 
begun, and Feynambuck in Bruſitia for the ſecond, or unto which the Voyage 
is appointed, Let ' Amf{tr 4am therefore be brought to the Braſs Meridian; 
and let the Pole be' Elevated fot the 'Zutirude of rhe ſame, {for ſo the Wooden 
Horizon repreſenteth the Horizon of the place ), let the _ be affixed 
to the Vertex, and levitbe | Ng er tn army it will ſhew rhe quarteriia 
the Horizon in which F+ 4 1yeth from' Awfterdam. And the Arch imer- 
jetted between theſe two places exhibiteth on the Globe the intermedial pointy, 
It muſt therefore be ſhewed, that thequarters inwhich Fernambuck lyeth from 
every one of theſe points, are not the ſame, butall divers, or that from eve- 
ry one of thoſe intermedia! places 'Fernambuck doth not lie towards one'and * 
the ſame quarter. -\ | | Ws £35 

For the underſtanding of this we muſt repeat from the preceding DoQrine 
that the Ang/e, with 'the Meridian of this afſlumed place, maketh with the 
Vertical paſſing through' the other place, ſheweth the quarter of another 
place from ſome one place aſſamed'; or the Arch of the Horizon intercepted 
between the Meridiah and rhis Fere#cat, as the Angle ſhewerh rhe quarter" of 
Fernambuth from Amſterdam, which the Quadrant with the Braſs Meridian 
maketh (which is of Amſterdam it ſelf). | 

' Therefore to prove- the truth 'of this Propoſition, let what points you 
pleaſe be taken between Amfterdam- and Fernambuck in the Arch ſubje to 
the Quadrant, and let the Meridians paſſing through by them be conceived. 
It is beſt to take thoſe ws, through which on the Globe the Meridians pals, 
(& the Circles of Longstude ) becauſe therefore the Quadrant palleth 
through every one” of. theſe places,” 'and Fernambuck- it ſelf, it will atonns 

the Vertical of every place, inwhich Fernamd#et lycth from them, There 
fore the Ang/es which it maketh' with the Meridians of each place, are the 

Angles of Poſition, and ſhew the quarters in which, or towards which Ferram- 

buck lyeth from every-intermedial place. Now theſe Angles are uriequal, and 
ofa different Magnetade, therefore the quarters alſo towards which Fernam- 
buck lyeth from thoſe places are divers, Now that theſe Angles are unequal 
is manifeſt from the very ſight, or more evident ifthat by any interval of the 

Compaſs you draw an Arch from each poznt, and'meaſure theſe Arches inter- 

cepted between each Meridian and the Vertical ::or it that we have ready 


by 
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by it ſelf a Crooked portion, which may be fitted to the Superficies of the Globe; 
or if that the places themſelves be brought to the Brazes Meridian, and the 
Pole be Elevated for their Latitude ; let the Quadrant be applyed to the Ver- 
12x, and to Fernambuck, and in that ſcituation let the degrees of the Aychofthe 
Horizon be reckoned. 
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Corollary. Therefore the ſlreight lined and Sea Maps are very defeRive, yy; ay nny 


which the ſcituation or quarter of the other be examined, this other doth ſeem 
to be in one and the ſame quarter from the intermedial places, which yet is falſe. 
The cauſe of the fault is, that they exhibit the Meridians Parallels, which yet 
do meet in the Poles : but Seamen regard not this fault, ſo that they do bur re- 
late the Courſe ar quarter which they ought to. have obſerved in Sailivg from 
one place to another. 


Propolition, IV, 


Jf a Voyage be t1 be made, or that a Ship be to Sil from one place to ano» 
ther ( which two places are not in one Mer:d:an, or both of them in the 
a bf that by a moſt ſhort cut, or by thu means, that it may never re» 
cede from the interpoſed Arch of the Vertical, in ſuch a Voyage the quar- 
ter s changed every moment, or the quarter becometh another and 
_ mnto which the Voyage is to be taken, or the Ship « to be 
Sailed. 


which do ſo repreſent the places, that if that any two places be taken, at one of arc defe&ive. 


This Propoſition is manifeſt from the foregoing. For let the Voyage be $ce Prop. x. 


taken from Amſterdam to Fernambuck by the neareſt way, that is, through 
the Arch of the Quadrant affixed at Amfterdam, and paſſing through by Fey- 
nombuck. Becauſe therefore every where in the whole Voyage, or in every 
point the Voyage is diretcd towards Fernambuck, and it is ſhewed in the pre- 
ced:nt Propoſu ron, that the quarters are divers, towards which from thoſe 
middle pornts Fernambucklyeth, therefore it is manifeſt, that the quarter be- 
cometh another and another in every.-moment, and in each point, into which 
the Sbip is to Sail, or to be Sailed, that it may reſpeRt Fernambuck. 

But if that the places be ſcttuated in one Meridian, or if that both be in the 
equator, the Caſe is otherwiſe. For in them the ſame quarter of the Voy- 
geek the North or Suuth remaincth : in theſe the Cardinal quarter of the 

tor Weſt. 


Propoſition V, 


AVoyage cannot be ſo undertaken, or a Ship ſo direffed, that it may tend in 
each moment to other, aud other quarters, but for ſome time at the leaſt 
whilſt it s moved, it tendeth to one and the ſame quarter in appearance, 
Therefore whilſt we are to Sail from one place to another, ſuch a way, or 
line of a way is moſt convenient, whoſe every two near points are ſcitud- 
4 * one and the ſame quarter in ſhe w, although that thu way be not the 

orteſt. 


A Ship cannot tend-from one quarter to another in a moment of time, but A $hipin a 
Whilſt that it is moved, for ſome time at the leaſt it rendeth to it. Moreover it moment can- 


can by no means be done, that the Seamen ſhould know the quarters, unto 


not move from 
one quarter 9 


Which the Ship ſhould be Sailed, if that another quarter were ſo often to be af- another. 


ſumed. : 

Therefore it is evident, that that paſſage between two places is moſt com- 
modious for Navigation, whoſe every two vicine points are {cituated in one 
and the ſame quarter, ſo that the Ship may be continually directed unto onz 
quarter, and to come by ſuch a direction to the place appointed. This being 
ſuppoſed, let us enquire, what way is thence for the Motion of the Ship. Which 


way indeed, if that the places be ſcituatcd in one Meridian, fhall be part 0 the 
ovICT1» 
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See Prop. 1. 
of this Chap. 


See Chap. 2, 


Ry 
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Meridian it ſelf : if in the or, that way ſhall be onp—_ of the equate 
it ſelf; if in one Parallel, it ſhall be a part of this Parallel ; if in any other Cy. 
cle beſides theſe, that way ſhall be another Line, not that Circle, as we fhall 
ſhew in the following Propoſitions. 


Propoſition VI, 


If that a Voyage be appointed, oy that a Ship be diretted tothe North o 
South guartey, (that is, if that the place from whence, and the place unts 
which, be in one Meridian), the lint of the Motion of the L700 it ſelf 
ſhall be a part of the Meridian, 


It is proved from the firſt Propoſition of this Chapter. For the place requir. 
cd at all the intermedial places,that is at the pornts of the Arch of the Meridran 
is ſcituated in one and theſame quarter of the North and South, as is there ſaid 
And by the preceeding Propoption ſuch a way is commoadious for Navigation 
from place to place, whoſe every two vicine points are ſcituated in one and the 
ſame quarter, Wherefore ſeeing that the Arch of the Merid7an is ſuch a wa, 
that ſhall be the way or /zneof the Motion of the wa vis. which the Ship by 
its Motion deſcribeth, whilſt that it is continually direRed or Reered to the 
North or South. 


Propoſition VII. 


If that a Voyage be appointed from any place ſcituated in the Equator to 
wards tbe) Faſt or Weſt quarter, the line of the Motion s a portion of the 


Xquator zt ſelf. 


We have ſhewed in the Second Propoſition, that if two places be taken in 
the vor wg the firſt, from whence, the ſecond unto which the Voyage is ap- 
pointed, that the. ſecond is ſcituated in one and the ſame Eaſt and Weff guar. 
ter from all the interpoſed poznts, that is, from the pornts of the Arch ofthe 
Aquator it ſelf. Becauſe therefore the $hrp is continually direQed unto theſe 

uarters, the Arch of the —__ interpoſed between theſe two places 
fnall be the way of the Motion of the Ship. And becauſe that we ſuppoſed in 
the V. Propoſitzon, that ſuch a way between two places is to be choſen, agd 
is commodious for Navigation, viz. whoſe every two vicine points are ſcitua- 
ted in one and the ſame quarter, ſuch a portion of the Aquator ſhall be choſen 
for the way of the Shrp. 


Propoſition VIIT. 


Tf that a Voyage be undertaken from any place ſcituated without the Fqua- 
tor, towards the Eaſt or Weſt quarter, ſo that the Ship continually may 
be diretted to either of theſe quarters, the circumference of the Vertical 
Circle ſhall not be the line of the Motion of the Ship, but the Parallel of 
the Xquator, viz. of the Circle of the Latitude wg the place, from which 


the Voyage # appointed. 


For becauſe that a Ship, whilſt it tendeth from one Meridian to another, is 
ſuppoſed to have reſpe to the ſame quartey, it will not remain in the Vert:- 
cal, but | into another poznt of the vicine Meridian, viz. which 1s 
a point of the Parallel of the F{quator, or of the Circle of the Latitude of the 
place whence the departure was made. For every point of this Cycle is ſuch, 
that the Tangent lines of this Circle being brought unto them may reſpec the 

ter of the Eaſt and Wef? of each of theſe pornts. Furthermore the Kee! 
of the Ship, becauſe that it is continually ſuppoſed to be direed towards theſe 
quarters, always ſhall touch this Parallel in any po:znt, Or by reaſon that any 


two points of this Parallel are ſuch, that one is ſcituated from the other rowards 
one 
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me and che fattie 96 of the Ea#f7, and Weſt, ' arid the Shi is ſuppoſed 

cntnual ro SD en onto =_ quarter, eter chro aay one Line 
h , Whoſe points are fo directed; theretore it followerh, | 

ar of the Motion of the Ship is this Parallel of the Latitude wes 

pn lary. Erom 'the Three preceeding Propoſitions we colle@, that if ® The way of « 


Voyage be undertaken from any place, or that the Ship be continually dire+ Ship is circe- 
Red rowards afry Car#mmal pormt, that the way of the Ship is Circular. har. 


Propoſition IX. 


If that « Voyage be | (6am; from one prove to andiber ſcitwated inthe 
ſame Parallel, or Urvele of Latitude, thu way of the. Ship ſhall 'be 2 
portion of that Parallel, although this be not the ſhorteſt way. 


For that /ine is choſen for the Navigation of the Ship, by which we ar- 
rive at the place —__ by directing the Ship conti unto one and the 
fame quarter. And any two of the points of the Parallel vf the Circle are 
fuch, —orTITN the portion of the Parallel hall be the way ofthe Motion 
ofthe Ship. | 

Grellars, There is thereſore a threefold ſcituation of places, from one of & threefold 
which to the other, when a Voyage is undertaken, | the way of the Navigation (ciruaion of 
is the Periphery of the Circle. 1. If that both places be in one*Mer:idian. 
1, If that both be in the AEguaror. And 3: It that both be in onq Parallel or Cir- 
deofLatitude. In the two former kinds of ſcituarioa the way-or ine-of Nez. 
bigationr is the ſame with the diſtance or ſhorteſt bw fy inthe third ſciny> 
ation the /ine of the Navie ation is divers from rhe tho way. Fer this is 
the Arch ot the greateſt Circle interjefted between two places. | In any other' 
ſcituation of places the way of the Navigation cannot be the Perrphery of the 
C ircte; as we ſhall ſhew in the following Propoſitzon.. \ 11%.) | 


If that a Voyiite be wnndertaken fronk ny hace ' forwards any quarter not 
4 Cardinal; fo -S the Ship may be ronrt Lally divefted ſo that quarter; 


the Motion of the Shrp is not Ciroular, but acvooked tine, and incompaſ[- 
ſing the Earth with infinit bendings and windiygs, -- | 


y 


Let us conceive a Ship to Sail from ſ6m& place, ' when ſhe hath arrived to the 

vicine Mgridian point, it is direted towards the pozxt of the following, or 
neateſt Meridian, which is ſituated in'the ſame” quavrer into the firſt po;xs, 
m which this is firſt to the firſt place, and fo moreover in'the following Mer: d:- 
an;, Now theſe points of all the Meyrdi5ans do tigt wake the Periphery of 
the Circle, but-a ſolid crooked He/icordes. A diſtiatexplication ofthis matter 
is more eaſily ſhewed on the Globe, than by many words: + 

 Loxodromy, is a way or line of Motion which the Ship maketh whulſt it mo- A defiicionof 
veth from one -place continually towafds ofie guarternot Cardinad. : r= merrargg 
" This is the Nominal definition: but the Efenirat definition ef this line, - 
that is. the knowledge of the Nature arid Properties vf ir, is molt difficult, for 
neither is it an Helix as many think,” nelther' doth :it depend omuny prope 
df the Loadſtone, who fey that it hattritsexiſtency thence, 'b&cauſe the Shi 
tolloweth rhe” cotiduct of the Loadffone; neither is it compoſed ofthe ons 
particles of many Peripheries, as Nonnins anh (which is manifeſt from the 
Very Parallel Circles, which are made from the ſame Motion of rhe 'Ship asof 
Eoxodromy ) neither is the Explication of Suelliaz: plain,” who. faith that 
Loxodromy is ah Helicosdical line in the Superficies:of the Terreffrial Globe, 
which a righr /ine touchitg about every where with the Aerrdians in toral by 
contaQ it comprehendeth thoſe poznts equal Hueles to thoſe drawn our, for 

. Aaa Snellius 


A notable pro- This no 


- 


: 
Li ” %\ 
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Szeli5ws doth trot explain bow ſycha Taegerr ought to. be.concived, or how. 
tobt drawn/::and to ſpeak, y, Loxdromy rigs lines Tange, 
becauſe it is x ſolid line when that Tangevis arc drawn to plain 4ipes to acurya. 
rare : for inſold /tnes infinite Tangewss may be brought to. any poimts. Mage. 
over that definition may agree allo to other draughts of /znes when unto agy 
; point of ſdch' = Meri dan, fuch « Tanger, and Crooked /ine may be conceived 

. -to be drawn fromthe vicine Meridean. - | | | 
Alſo our-Jefinition may be thus propoſed : Loxodromy #« acrooked line ey. 
compaſſng the Earth with many windings, every point of which Hyeth from 111 
its other points in appearance in one and the ſame quarter ; or in which if that 
1wwo points be taken, one point Hyeth from another, and all the intermedial 
points ## one quarter ; or from any point of which if that circular Arches 4+ 
drawn wnto: all the rei} of the points, theſe Arches mate equal Angles with 
the Meridian, which paſseth through all-theſe ſeveral points, The detigition is 


eſſential. .\...: \\ 6304): 
Propoſition XI. 


If that a Voyage be undertaken from one place to another, which « not ſcitug« 
' Bed "withabe' former in the [ame Meridian, or Xquator, .nor Parallel, 
|, and tx the whole Veypge the Ship be diretfied unto that quarter, in which 
the place _— # ſcituated from the place of the departure, you ſhall ne. 
ver bythis/ oyage.came to ihe place lefincd, but continually the Ship ſball 

be removed more and more from it. | 


43.4 
A 5no N 


table 


property of igation ſeemed Miraculous to Mariners when 


perry in Na- that it was fwſt obſerved; which happened in the time of Petrus Nonnins the 


PortugueZ: Mathematician, who wrote two Books of this Subject; after him 
many Mathematicians laboured in the nnpearing of this matter, or Crooked 
line : and laſtly, Mariners found it neceſlary for the Natick uie,, and thence 


Fables wereqmade.-. | 5 1011s | | | 
hoe the Ship being continually direded 


But the Cauſe of this Phamamenon is 
unto that quarter in which the ſecond place from the firſt is ſcituated, it remain- 
eth not in the Periphery interceptedbetween theſe places, but whilſt thatit 
cometh to one poznt, becauſe here is a new. Horizon, and another guarter the 
extenſion of, the a[lumed: Coutle, and this is contioually done ir the following 
points, thence exitieth. the Crooked Heltcordicat ene, in which whilſt that the 

ip is maved in ſome. places,it is more.and more removed from the determined 
place, and elſe where it approacheth more near, .. 


.\t. When a' Voyage tote he undertaken from one place towards another ſcits« 

\v Maſ$6s or towards the quarier of the North or South, 

1c 15 Continue po te diretted to this quarter of theNorth or South, 

-1..0r aMeridian ts te bt:choſenfor tht way of the Ship, and 1t will arrive 
at the other place.\ 1; 21's ,9 y a0 322001 


10 39 04 4. OCT 1s UAC £39701 QUE? 5112 Wn TAE \ 2 | 
Often... 2. When a Voyage istobe undertaken from one place to another, and both 


about Voyages. 


are in the \/quator, the: $hip ſhal} be guided intothat quarter, in which the 
other plac Hyexh from the faſt, that iy to the quarter of the Eaſt or Weſt, or the 
kme aj ihe tor i346 he £aken for tae way of the-Ship. | 
q'3< Whetia Bqayage isita be undertaken from one place to another, and that 
thay-orc bothſcivitacedin.one Parallel of the Agwaror, the Ship is not to be gui- 
uatoithailguaicr inwhich this other place from the firſt lyeth,, or which, 


is-extegdtd from the fafttothe other, for the Ship would never arrive at the 
other place atv woulthga Wile infinite windings about the Earth tow ards the 
Poles: bub-chbe(Courte muſt be madginto the 9uartey of the Eff or IWeft, for 
whilſt that the Ship tendeth uato that, it deſcribeth by its Motion the Parallels 
ofthe /Xquater, and fo arriveth at the other place. 


Md 7 


4. When 
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4. When a Voyage is to be made from one place to atjother which are nei- 
ther in one Mer:dien, neither both in the or, hor in one Parallel of the 
Aquator, the Ship muſt not be guided unto that quarter, in which the other 
lace from the firſtlyeth, for it would never arrive to the other place, but the 
Lotion of the Ship would deſcribe the Loxodrame, which would not paſs 
through another place : but the courſe muſt be direQed vunto that guarrey, in- 
towhich whilſt that the Ship moverh, it deſcribeth the Loxodrome which 

ſeth through another place into that quarter, whoſe. le with the Me- 
ridian is equal to the inclination of the Loxodrome, which paſſeth through thoſe 
two places, : 


All theſe follow from the preceeding Propoſtions. 
Propoſition XIII. 


ty 


Infinite Loxodromes may proceed, or be conceived from any place of the 
Earth as there are infintteVerticals, but yet there are only 28 reckoned 
about every place, viz. 7 in the Quadrant between the Meridian of the 
place, and the Parallel o the place, fo that they divide that right Angle 
into 8 equal parts, and the 2. vicine are diſtant anequal Angle. Tet the 
Parallel ut fat is termed an eighth Loxodrome. 


But they are called by the ſame Names by which the Winds, or qz#arteys are ofthe number 
named, On the Globe they are beheld ro proceed and turn round about the of £+zoqroncs 
Earth from the Center of the Compaſſes, or alſo from other poznts of the Mer. 
d12n, 

But in Naut;ck uſe the intermedial Loxodromes are denominated by a di- 
ſtance from the adjacent Loxodromes, for Example, in a third part, a fourth 


rt more North, more Eaſt; 
" ; Propoſition XIV. 


A Loxodrorme intercepted between two places ts nlmoſt, or according to the 
ſenſe, equal to the Hypotenuſa of 2 vichs lined plam Triangle, wie one 
Cathetus # of an equal diftance of Latitude of thoſe two places, the other 
Cathetus 4 of an equal difference of Longitude of the places then in the 
Parallel, v»hich « inthe middle between the Parallel of thoſe twoplaces, 


Such Triangles are termed Loxodromical. But places very near are to be what 7469. 
taken for an accurate Calculation, that a ſmall portion may be interpoſed, 772. erarecermeg 
places whoſe difference of Latztude is only of one ſcruple. LSXTOmes. 


Propoſition XV, 


The parts of the Loxodrome intercepted between Paraſiels diftant by an e- 
qual interval are equal. 


Therefore many ſmall Loxodromical Triangles, are conceived in each Loxo- 
drome, of which if that the Loxodrome of one be ſupputed, you have the quan- 
tity of the Loxodrome from one place into another, whoſe Zatitnae is 


known. 
Propoſition XVI. 


The Latitude and difference of Longitude of two places being given, to find 
; ont the Loxodrome, by which you may Sail from one place to another. Or 
two places being given on the Globe, or in a Map, to find out the quarter, 
unto which the Thip is to Sail, or ro be brought from one place to the other. 


The chief 
Problem is 


This is the chief, or rather the only Problem of the whole Art of Navi- the ar of Na- 


gation, unto which all the reſt are referred. If that there be no difference of vigation, to 


Latitude, the Loxodrome ſhall not be the way of the Ship, butthe Para's *haoe 
Aaa Tt el red. 


Of Sta Charts. 


Sce Chap. *2, 
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lel of thoſe places which yet is commonly termed the eighth Loxodrome, be. 
cauſe after the ſame Mode as the other Loxodromes, it is generated by the Mg. 
tion of the Ship which is direed to the Eaftern or Weſtern chief quartey, tf 
that therefore there be no difference of Lat:twde, they ſay that the eighth Log. 
odrome ought to be taken, and the Ship muſt be ſteered to the chiet Orzemg} 
or Occidental quarter inthe whole Navigation, For although it be not dj. 
rected to the appointed place, yet by this falſe direction the Shrp ſhall be 
brought to the place. 

If that that there be no difference of Longitude, the way of the Shzp ſhall not 
be Loxodromical, but a part of the Mey:4ian in which both the places lie, 
and the quarter of the North or South, is taken tor the diretton of the 
Ship. 
fur if the places given be of a different Latitude and Longitude, and that 
you are minded to work by the Globe, let the given Latitude be noted on the 
Brazen Meridian, and it the Parallel of one Latitude have in it the Center of 
any Compeſs, or from whence the Loxodromical lines were drawn, let this be 
brought on the Globe to the Meridian under the noted degree of Latitude : 
then th the Globe be turned round, 'until ſo many degrees of the A&quator 
paſs through the, Meridian, as there are degrees in the difference of Long;. 
tude ; and then let it be obſerved whether any point of the Loxodrome brought 
from the Centey be under the noted point of the Meridian. That is the Lox- 
odrome ſought, and it ſheweth unto what - quarter the Sp is to be direRed 
that it may arrive from the given place unto the place given: if that there be 
no point of the Loxodrome under the noted point of the Meridian, the Lox 


drome intermedial between thoſe rwo near to that point muſt be taken. 

But if that the Cexter. of any Compaſs be to be found in neither Parallel of the 
Latitude from which the Loxodromes were drawn, let ſome Loxodrome be 
choſen, which may appear near to that demanded, and let it be brought toone 
point of the noted Latitude, or of the Meridian, and let the Globe be turned 
as before, until that the difference of Longitude paſs through the Meridian. 
This being done, if that any poznt of the aflumed Loxodrome be under either 


noted point ofthe Meridian, the taken Loxodrome ſhall be that which is de- 
manded, If that ſuch a poznt be not found, another Loxodrome muſt be raken, 
and you muſt do as before, until ſuch an one be found ; any poznt of which be- 


ing found, let it be removed under the other noted pornt of the Meridian, or at 


leaſt no long interval from it, and the Loxodrome ſhall be denominatcd from 
thoſe nigh it, amongſt which it is to be conceived as the midſt, 

In Sea Charts it is, performed after this Mode, as the quarter of one por 
is found from another, which Method in Maps of equal degrees of Latitude, is 
faulty, but in Maps of unequal degrees of Latitude it accurately enough diſco- 
vereth the Loxodrome or quarter unto which the Jhzp is to be Sailed. 

Alſo Mariners have another Methed ny enough, in which by the ſolution 
of a plain right angled Triangle the Loxodrome ot Navigation is found : but to 
that Method they uſe a Tab/e, which they call a Tab/e of encreaſing Latitude, 
of which we have ſpoken in the the XXXII. Chaprey. 


Chap-KL. General. G EO GRAPHY: 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the chief Problem of the Art of Navigation, viz. of finding out 6 
place in the Maps unto which, the Voyage being performed, we ar- 
rive at a certain time, or of finding out the Longitude and Lati- 
tude of this place. 


Propoſition I. 


The quarter cannot be known, unto which the Ship # tobe Sled, that it 
may come unto the appointed place; except that the place be known in 
which the Ship was at that time, 


| E have faid in the former Chaptey that this is the chief Problem of the 
Mariners Art concerning the finding out of the quarter, unto which 
the Ship is to be directed, but that cannot be found, except that the place be 
known, whence the Ship is to be direted. Therefore the folution of the Pro- 
blem for finding out the place is neceſſary. 


Propoſition IL. 


To find the place in the Maps at which the Ship arriveth or toncheth at any 
time, R 


This is that work which the Dutch call Het befteck in de | Sur" They The fiodiog 

7 they ſu ty S_ 
Ship to have touched, that by this means they may diſcover in what place they te Ship ar a- 
are, and unto what quarter the Ship is to be Sailed. They uſe a threefold »y time arr 
Methed in this affair, as they ſuppoſe this or that to be more rightly ob- '**: 


note with a Pin every day on the Map the place unto whic 


ſerved. 

1. The Rhumbe being obſerved in which the Ship was directed from the place 
of the firſt day, or from the place given on the Map, or the Rhumbe in which 
the Ship was moved, and the quantity in the interim of the Voyage made, being 
obſerved : theſe 'two things being known, the place of the Ship is found thus 
on the Map : Let the Rule or Compaſs be taken, and one Shank of it be appli- 
ed to the place of the former day, or from whence the Ship departed, let the 
other Shank be applied to the vicine line which repreſenteth the obſerved 
quartey or courſe : let the point of the Shank be noted with Chalk, which is im- 
minent over the place of the departure. Then by the interval of the Compaſs 
let the miles of the performed Voyage be taken from the oppoſite Scale, and let 
one foot of the Compaſs be put upon the place of the departure, but let the Rule 
be moved on the /zne of the guarter until the other foor of the Compaſs touch 


the nored point of the Rule. The place of the Map that is ſubject to that point rwo pair of 


Ray (cituation of the Rule, is that demanded, viz. in which the Ship 
then is. . 

But if that you dctermine to find_out more accurately the point on the Map 
by Calculation, or the place of the Ship it ſelf, the Prob/em ſhall be this : The 
Latitude and Longitude of one place being given, and the quarter being given 
in which they Sailed unto the other place, with the Voyage performed, to find 
ont the Latitude and Longitude of the other place. For theſe being found, 
you may more accurately note. the place of the Ship on the Map. 

2. The quarter being obſerved in one known place to another unknown, 
and the Latitude of this other, or Elevation of this Pole being obſerved, to find 
tie ſcituation of this other place on the Map. 


Let 
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Let one ſhank of the Rule be applicd to the quarter obſerved near the place 
and let the other (pant be placed on the place known (or whence the Voyage ig 
begun ) and make there on the /hant a mark with a Chalk. Then let the 
ſhank applied-to the quarter be moved, until the other noted poznt of the ſhank 
applcdo the quarter fall in on the Parallel of the obſerved Latitude, For 
the potkr of the falling in, is the place fought, viz, the place of the Ship, Bur 
if Gar there be ho Parallel of Latitade obferved'on the Map, ter the degrees 
ihtercepted between this Laritude and thee vicine Parallel be taken by the in- 
terval ofthe Compaſs on the lateral line. And let the Rw/e in the line of the 
quarter, and one Foot of the Compaſibe moved together in tl:1s Parallel, until 
the other Foot of the Compaſs and the noted ſhank do meet, the poznt of the 
meeting ſheweth the place of the Ship. Seamen uſe two pair of Com- 


aſſes. . - | 
F i that you will determine more accurately by tHe'Calculation of rhe place 
demanded on the Map'or Enrth it Telf, the Problem is this : The Latitude 
and Longitude of one place being given, and the quarrey in which the Nav. 
gation 1s appointed to another place, and the Latitude of thus place given, to 
tind his Longeztade: tor the Latitude and Longitude given is the place it felt. 

. The quantity ofthe Voyzge performed from one known place to another 
unſaovy |; erved, and the Latitude bf this other being obſerved, tofind 
this other on rhe Maps. 

Let the quantity of the Voyage performed be taken by the interval of the 
Compaſs from the oppoſite Scale. Then if a Parallel through the degree of Li. 
titude be obſerved on the Map,let ohe Foot of the Compaſs be placed on the no- 
ted place, the other Foot on this Parallel. This p0:»7 ſhall be the place de- 
manded, But if the Parallel paſs not through the degyee of Latitadr, let one 
ſbank ofthe Rile be applied to the vicine Parallel ; on the other ſhank let the 
degree of Latitude be noted, and let the Ru/e be moved until the other Foot 
of the Compaſi toucheth the noted poins of, the Rule. The place of the Map 
_— to the poins in this 'feiruation ſhall be the fought for place of the 

Tt that a more accurate invention is required by Cu/cul/ation, the Problem 
ſhall be this: The Zatiiude and Longitude of one place being given, and the di- 
ſtance of the other on the /:re of Navigation, and the Latitude of this, to find 
out the Latitude of this other. For this being known, when the Latitude is 
obſerved, you have the ſciruation of theiplace it ſc]f 6n the Maps, or Earth. 

The 4th or 5th Method alſo of finding out of this place is alſo given, v1. 
m which the Longitude of the ottier or ſought for place is ſuppolied to be ob- 
ſerved, but the Latitude is unknown, But becauſe rhat very ſeldom the Lon- 
Lituie cat be obſerved on the Sea; therefore this Method is omitted as unuſe- 
ful. He that defireth more concerning this Method let him Read Srellizs, 
Stevens, Metins, and others, that have treated atlarge of it. 


Propoſition III. 


To conjefture unto what Suerfer the Ship « moved, and in what Rhombe, al- 
though the ſigns be fa 


aciom. 


In the ſolution of the former Trapeores for the finding out the place of 2 
Ship, thoſe things as noted were taken and obſerved. '1. The quarter unto 


which the Ship is moved, and the Rhombe, in which. 2. The way made. 
3- The Latitude of the place-urito which ithath arrived. Now therefore we 
mult ſhew how theſe three may be obſerved on the $22, that they may be uſed 
for the finding” ont of the place. | For if that theſe be not rightly known, 
or obſerved, the true place ſhall neither be found or diſcovered. Firſt there- 


fore let us ſee concerging the quarter of 'the courfe of the Ship and the 
Rhombe. 


The 
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The Pilots know the quarter from the Compaſs, or Loadſione, For what The Filer 
ter, or Rhombe of the Compaſ aggetth withthe Line of the conceived Lon- top ao 

girude of the Ship, tize ſame is put into the quarter of the Ship to be moved,and comps; or 
to deſcribe its Rhombe; © For t hey (tkddm uſe xtre/9 taken from the quarter of £444hrre. 
theapparent- riſing and ſetting of the Suwwhich. they computa, . 

Theſe ſigns may be corrupted by'divers Caules,. {o. that x be eive 
in ſhewing the Rhombror quarter. | 1. It that the Declination. 4 10 ne- 
11h Needle be uncertain'im that place, and therefore the quarters of the . Com- 
paſs do not thew the true quarters, 2, I thatthie nm Rhone hath a 

I” 


flux to 4 certain place, for ﬆ wilt carry the Ship from the true & h 
the Ship be direRed unto the ſame guartey, the fluxes, andre re- 
[= 


es afe the 
nt cauſe of this error. And ii many places of the, Torrid 4 one a general h 


on is of force, and-in'qany places 3-ftaced and. fixed Moti Ba 
Ge © 

ce 
5. The 


winds, © 4:'Winds, efpecralty florms. remove the Shis tram 

theit Voyage; although =P y in the ſame qu4r#er, 4. The flux 

which are carried rowards.dther guar#7e7s, and carry the Sh:p with it, 

Rudder or Helme cannot be moved by him that ſteereth unts any quarter, as it 
ought to be, the waves of the Sera obfiruting of it}: All theſe hunger che Sh 
to be moved in the ſame Rhombe, whoſe quarters are Thewed-by the Compaſs. 


Burhow much it is drawn afide mit be {earned þy conjecture from the vehe- 
mency- of the Flood, '2nd of its quarfer, and thelike ; but the Method is very, 


- 


imperfecd. ' | 


HOT _— 
Propoſition IV. .:;; :/' 7 +14 mill [| ES oe 


To caft up the Voyage made upon the Rhombe, to meaſure it at the given 
time from the gruen place, 


Pilots conjeture the ſame. 1. When they obſerve or know by experience The caſting up 
what courſe a Ship is wont to make with ſuch a Wind. 2. If that they have *< Yoyaer 
Sailed in the ſame Meridian or vicine Line with any Wind, and have obſerved the arate,gn 
the Latitude of the place 1n the beginning of the Motion,and the Latitude of the 
place in the following time. For the difference of Latitude turned into mzles | 
theweth the courſe made for ſo long a ſpace of time, and ſuch a Wind, Whence | 
fos—the_time_given and ſuch a Wind continuing, the courſe made is colleed. 
7. With more induſtry they meaſure the courſe performed by 2 Boar and ftrrng; 
one end of which is faſtened to the Boat, and the other with the Globe is in the 
Ship, for the Shep remaining immovable, Sailing is permitted to the Boat un. 
till it be removed 10 or 12 Orgyas of the ſtring, and the time elapſed between $5 
is obſerved, And from this tor any time of the performed courſe of the Ships 4 
found out. 

The /#zns of the performed Sailing of the Ship are corrupted, and rendred un- 
ezrtain by divers ways; yea are uncertain of themſelves, ſeeing they are mere 
conjeQtures, 1. Oftentimes the Ship maketh letler or yon_ way than the 
conjeQure affordeth, viz. becanſe in many places of the Sea the flux is unto a 
certain quarter, or the Billows are rould unto a certain quarter, If therefore 
the Ship be direed into the ſame guarter, the way made will be greater than 
the conjecture maketh it ; but if into a contrary, it will be leſſer. 2. Becauſe the ( 
oy ts carried by other Cauſes into other gaarters, and ſo by windings arriveth | 
at 

| 


other place. 3. The wznds are variouſly changed. 4. By how much a 
Ship hath the greater Altitude, by ſo much its Motion ſeemeth more ſlow, 


though it be not ſo, 


Propoſition V. 
To obſerve the Latitude of a place unto which a Ship # arrived. 


The Seamen obſerve it by the Sun in the day time, and by the Stays in the 5. chu. 23. 
night. as we have ſhewed in the X XIII. Chapter, they uſe Three InfFruments, | 


the Aſtrolabe, the Radirs, and the Triangle. : ! 
0. 
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Propoſition. Vl 


From whence it u manifefl that the Methods uſed \ Seamen fo find the ply. 
ces on the Maps unto which they have arrroed, are fallacious, becawſe 
that they can neither be certain of the Rhombe or quarter of the way, or of 

' the quantity of the way made, oy of the dbſerved- Latitude of the place 
yet the obſervation of the Latitude of the place unto which they are os. 
ved, be Ks that k is not leſs ſubjett to error, eſpecially the Asr and Sea 
| bring frauquillons, may be exempted from thu fallacy. 


But from that alone the ace it ſelf is not found on the Map or Earth, but a ſe. 
conid is required required, vis. +00 mee: mo or a Rhombe 
by which they Sail from the given place to that, or | ce Longitude of that 

om this. We have fond riorehs obſervation Of tho ws n of the way made, ord- 
, is uncertain, as alſo that ef the Rhombs. they return back 


_ fad out the Longitude of the place. For the Fol or wg and Longitude of the 
known, the place it If is foundon the Maps, and determined on the 
Globe of the Earth. 
Whence it is evident that the At of Navigation requireth the ſolution of 
this Problem to the making up of its perfection : wiz. ro find out the 
tude of the place where we are at any time, and on any day, The prize is pto- 
pounded, let hum win who can. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
DESCRIPTION 


OF TFiiE 


W ORED., 


Taken from the 


WORK S 


Of the Famous 


Monſteur SANSON., 


Late Geographer to the preſent French King. 


To which are Added, 


About an hundred GEOGRAPHICAL and 
HY DROGRAPHICAL TABLES, 
of the Kingdoms, Countreys,and Ifles in the World, 
with their Chict Cities and Sea-Ports ; drawn from 
the MAPS of the ſaid MonſhteurSanſon,and according 
to the Method of the ſaid Deſcription. 
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Printed 1n the Year, 16$0. 


Three ſorrs of Zones, in which are }, Temperate, as 


five, ro wit 


The Climates 
of which 


The Parallels ; 
which ze 


3 | Seconds, as 


Geographical TABLES. 


the \ 
. . the 
Four are called Cardinal Points, as NE —_ 
ſe the Weſt. 
Ten Points 2 = Set ho Bummer, 
of which our are called Collateral Points, 2s he Weld of OS 
the Weſt of the Winter 
And two, 2z Above and Under us ; as _—_ 
- r i. 
"Fiveare Parallels, the * EquinoQtal , or — — - =@ A.quaror. 
the one to the 0- J the rwo Tropicks, as the Tropick of Cancer, 
Ten Circles , ther, as : _—— A ropes 
or Lines, of * The two Polar Circles, 2s > whe > tr ay-oncane 
which Five others are { in the middle of the Zodiack, ay——— , the Ecliprick. 
be ne) he rn, =" 
from the others, } the Parallels, or - the dagram of Lacicude. ” 
= the Meridians, or — thedegrees of Longitude 
Ty _ our four Seaſons \\the colures of the A quinoxes, as > tg nm. 
which are 4, & the year, to 
_ which ak Ge ' colures of the Solftices, as - at ona 


one Torrid, Of ———-——— , be Parching, 

the temperate Artick, or Northernly, 
the remperare Antartick,or Sourthernly. 
the trozen Artick, or Northernly, 


two Frozen, or Cold, as the trozen Antartick or Sourhern|y. 


which diverſly re-, in the Torrid Zone — ——— Ani{jcs. 

ceive the lnhabi-\ in the Temperate { Northeraly, Northern Hercroſciens, 
_ ſorts of rants of the five# Zones ns rate" Southern Hereroſciens. 
| Shadows, Zones , for they J in the Frozen N-thernly, Northern Periſciens, 

are Zones Sourhernly, Southern Periſciens. 


Three \-rrs of F the Inhabitants about the ſame Parallel, oppoſite in Meridian, are Periceciens. 
Pofinons, as 


itants about one Meridian, oppoſed in their Parallels, are Antceciens. 
the Inhabitants oppoſed both in Meridians, and ia Parallels , are Antipodes, 
dia (that is, through) Meroes, 
which they "7D p FF Sienes , 
the Ancient C ca the moſt famous } dia Alexandrias, 
leven firſt Places, Seas, and andy which they \ dia 
paſſed ; ns dia 
—_— : dia Ripheon, 
chen nine, in adding gw 4 $$ 
the Moderns made f berween the Equator and the Polar circle 34+ by half hours, 
30, to wit berween the Polarcircle, and the Pole »E. ©, by Monrhs. 


following the Ancients 14, 4 berween the Fquator and Polar circle 43, vy quarters of tours. 
following the Moderns 66} berween the Polar circle and the Pole 12, by fourteen days. 


h 
4 Firſts, and whereof the names are Monoſylla- 4 Cardinal ry 
bles, ſhall be called Winds, as ) Eaft, 

Weſt. 


4 Seconds, and whereof the names are of rwo Collateral as ro”; 
ſyllables , and compoſed of rwo of the four 4 yyima. uw ty 
Firſts, ſhall be calle 1 outowels 


North North-eaft, 
| North North-weft, 
8 Thirds; and have their names of three GyHables , com- South Sound at. 

poſed of one of the four Firſts, 'and of one of the four Joan nn te 
Eaſt South-weft, 
Weſt North-weft, 
Weſt South-weft 


North, and a quarter by North-weft, 
North-caſt, 4nd a quarter by North, 


(=> and a quarter by North-eaft, 


North-weſt, and a quarter by North 
___" (4a. 96 gd 9 
. - Sourh, art South -weft. 
16 Fourths; taking their names from four Firſts", or card cad oqume by South, 
Seconds, in ſaying of one fourth part by the other , and £ Sourh-weft, and a quarter by South, 


it were Eaſt, and a quarter by Sourh-caft, 
WW Xorrh-eaft, and a quarter by Eaft, 


that without having regard to the cighr Third winds, 0 Eaft, and a quarter by North-eaft, 


South-eaſt, and a quarter by Eaft. 

Weſt, and a quarter by North-weſt, 
b= and a quarter by South weſt. 

North-weft, and « quarter by Weft, 

South-weſt, and a quarter by Weft 
c the leaſt that can be deſcribed upon the Terreſtrial Globe, is &@ Point. : 

many Points, deſcribed and continued right the one rothe ocher, make a Line. 

to make en—_— an Inch, or Thumbs breadrh. 

— 7; ft. 
two Foot and halt make a common Pace, and rwo common Paces « Geometrical Pace. 


one hundred twenty five Geomerrical P Make emooo_m—om—oo_g__—_w_— a Stade, or certain meaſure of ground. 
The Meaſures ; | ©8Þ* Srades, or one thouſand Geomerrical Paces, is === an one thouſand Roman Paces,or the IcalianMile 
: one thouſand fifty fix Geometrical Paces make ——— w— an Engli Mile. 
| in which are 4 one thouſand rwo hundred fixty ſeven Paces make won ow a Scoth Mile. 

ro be conſi- } rwo thouſand four hundred, or 2 5 00 Geometrical Paces make ws gzcommon League of France. 

dered, that three chouland four hundred Geomerrical Pacezar lictle more, make a Spaniſh League. 
four thouſand Geomerrical Paces, make wn os we 424 Duth League, or Miles. 
five thouſand Geometrical Paces, make w—— -— ws 42gredihLeague,or Miles, 
fix thouſand Geometrical Paces, make mms — wen woes An Hungerian League, or Miles. 


| 24 or 25 French Leagues, or 60000 Geomerricdl Paces make a@ of Latitude on rhe Mquaror. 
three hundred agd fixty degrees of Longitude on the Aquator, make the circle of the Terreftrial Globe. 
rhe great circle of the Terr. Globe, multiplyed by his Diameter, make the Superficies of the Terceftrial Globe. 


A 2 The 


Two Con- 


Geographical and H [ydrographical TABLES 


Europe; where are the Kingdoms 
or parts of 
Ours, or the aſia; where are the Kingd oms or 
moſt Ancient 4 Countreysof / 

and Superi- ; 

our, contain- 

cth three 

great parts; 

to wit, 


: {In Europe, 
"4 
| 


Lin Africa, 
Septentrional ; as 


In Aſis, 


C Turkey in Aka, 
Arabia, 
Perfia, 
India, 
China, 
Tartaria. 
traly, 
Turkey in Eur pe, 
Frahce, 
Germany, 
Low Count: 7eys, 
Poland, 
Scandinavia, 
Ruſſia, or Moſcovia. 
r Barbary, 
Biledulgerid, 
Egypt, 
Sara, or Deſart of Saara, 
the Land of the Negroes, 


, . Guinee, 
tinents; < Africa; where are the Kingdoms 4 xubia, 
whereof Or Countreys of the Emperour of the Abylues. 
Zanguebar, 
Monomotaps, 
Caffreria. 
Spain, 
The other, or ( America Septentrionalis z where 5 £4044. 07 New France, 
New and In- ) are the Kingdoms of ws Ka. 
LAND; teriour , fy WIS P 
which | cd AME- / America Meridionalis; where are ew benz 
diſcover- & | RICA, the Kingdoms of Paragua. 
eth ir ; - the Medicerranean Sea, 
| (elf in part of Eviope; as thoſe 10 Ute Weſtern Ocean, called the Brizic 10+, 
apon, 
the Philippins, 
4 St the 5 part of Aſia; as thoſe of - + pppand 
nde, 
Many Conrincnt N Ceylan, and the Maldives, &c. 
Iſles ; of | and may or St. Lawrence, 
- : et, Thomes 
| _ 4 part of Africa z as thoſe of JET verd, 
mo! the Canaries, &c. 
famous Between the one and the other Comment 3 as the Azores, 
| WE About the o-C towards America Septentrionglisz { Terra Neuves, 
ther Conti-<% as thoſe of CIR, 
£ . Anrilles. 
_ nent, and towards America Meridionalisz the Magellanick 10es 
And in ſome Lands and Iles, the moſt part nnknown, towards 3 Groenland, 1zland, &c 
the one aud che othey Pole ; among the which are Terra Auſtralis, Nova Guiney, &c. 
| { Oriental,or Indian ; where are the toda, 

- Barbaria or of Zangueb 
retrial Southern, or AZchiopian z where- o yp 
Globe are the Seas of yaadcge 
hath all < Oce "oe Guinee, 
irs Sur- | f an , avout Cape Verd, 

our Conti- <4- - pA 
facc in Weſtern, or Art'antick; where& the Canaries, 
| —_ are the Seas of Span, 
France, 
| Great Britany. 
| | | Northern, or Frozen ; where are4 ,, oſcory, 
| L the Seas of Tartaria. 
- Canada, or New France, 
Os North-Sca, or Seas of Mexico, or New Spain. 
ma he < Sea, about the _ 
, 4 i. 7 araguay. 
| called | other Conti-< Magellanick-Sea, or Scas of Y ageilapick. 
Pacifick-Sca, or Seas of Ws Mhexico 
| big" ; the Biltick Sca, 
4 | berween the Lands of our Continent, the — + "1 bane i Sea, 
Gulphs 3 or berween the Lands of the othcr Conti» the Gulph ol Mexico, 
Seas, nent, = Gulph of Hudſon. 
in the midſt of our Continent, the Caſpian Sea, 
| m_—_ or Seas OE in the midſt ot the other Continent, 4 _ or Sea of Parime, 
; reights; to ( between the one and the other Contin, of Anian 
WAT ER; | wh : berween the other Contin. and the J. M, of Magellan. 
which is < C berween Europe and Africa ——— o Gibraltar. 
Ta 
b rhe + 4 


e Rhine, 

the Elbe, 

the Danube, 

the Boriſtene, 

the Don, or Tanais, 
che Volga, 
the Ti 

the Indus 

rhe Ganges, 

the Quiam, or Jamſuquiam, 


, and the Euphrates, 


the Kiver Canada, or St. Lawrence 


ph *% America, 4 


Meridional; as 


l 


the River Paria, or Orinoque, 
the River Amazones, 
the Kiver of Plates. 


Screightrs ; 
among 
which 


Lakes; and | 


vw 

may be 

called 
C 


| nean Sea cntreth, and 


Hydrographical TABLES. 3 


: Sea of Chi 
Indian, or Eaſtern, nhere are bo. _—_ 4 
the IM Arabian Seas. 
RES Sea of Bar , or of Zanguebar 
A.chiopian , cor Sourhern * Sea of == , 
wherein arc che Seca of Congo. 


Sea of Guince, 

Ocean, and about our Cont}- Sea of Cape Verd, 
nent , to wit, the 
, R are the Sea of Spain, 

Sea ot France, 


Sex of Great Britain 


Weſtern, or Atlanrick ; where Sea of the Canaries, or Gulph of Yepuas, 


Northern Frozen, or S$cythick ; Sea of Denmark, or Mourmanckoi-More ; 


Sea oft Molcovy, or Petcorke- More 
'v where are the t Sea of Tartrria, or Niaren-M 


Sca of Canada, or Yew F; ance, 


re 


North, or $ca of Mexico, or New S541 N 
Sea oft Brazil, or North Sea. 
Tea, and abazit the other Con- , Seca of Paraguay, 
rineat, to wit, the Magellamck, of | Meg Sea, 
$ca ot Chili. 


. ; Sca of Peru, or South- Sex, 
South, or Pacihick 3 Or Sea of Calitornia ,or New Merxic5. 
Between the one and the ether Continent, and towards the Ar- { the Archipelague of ScLazare, 
, the Sea ot Groenland, 
rick Pole, We Gulph of Nanquin, 
Gulph of Cochinchina, 
Gulph of Sian, or Cambogue, 
Gulph ot Bengali, 
Gulph of Ormus, and Balfora, 
Gulph ot the Ked-Sca, or Sea of Mecca, 
Gulph ot Xthiopia, or $:.T homas, 
Sea of Guaſcagne, 
White-Seca, or Bella-more, 
Gulph of Lyon, 
Gulph of Venice, 
Archipelague, or Whire- Sea, 
Sea oft Marmora, 
Black Seca, or Sca ot Majeure, 
Levant Seca. 
Gulph of Bolnja, 
Gulph of Findland, 
Gulph ot Khiga, 
Gulph ot —_ , 
Gulph of Lubeck. 
Gulph of Rudin, 
Gulph ot Sr. Lawneace, 
of Mexico, 
of Honduras, 
Gulph of Panama. 
Screighe of Anian, 
Sea ot Vermejo, 
Sergight of Magellan, 
Channel of Bahama, 
Screight ot Hudſon, 
Sereight of Davis. 
Screight of Naflau, or Yaypar:z, 
Pas, or Screight of Calds, 
Screight of Bebelmande], 
Sereaght of Mocandan, 
Streight of Manar, 
Streight of Malacca, 
$craghr of Sonde. 
$creight ot Sound, 
$ereight of Belr. 
$creight ot Gibraltar, 
Fary, or Haven of Mecihaa, 


there, where the Occan waſh- ( About our Continent, are theſe 
 eth them, and Gulyhs and Sexs, as the 


Fu Y SAN 


there , where the Mediterra- 


within our Continent, arc theſe 


there , where the Baltick Seal © PÞ% and Seas, as the 


cnrreth, and 


UL. Id 


| there, where the Sea waſheth © Abour the other Continent , 
&. them, and are the 


NALN 


Abour the other Continent, are 
theſe Streighrs, Seas, &c. as 


F there, where the Occan and . 


rhe Sex waſheth, and 


About our Connnenr, are the 


SET 
aL SY FP IDNSDY 


there, where the Baltick Sea is, 
Is ( 
In our Cantineng, are the 
| there, where the Nednerra- 
| necanSca 1s, aud 


CT 
I Ceati Sea ot Bachu, or Sala, 
rScas ; as 4 Q OuT nant, the Seca of Zabaque, or Taha. 


In the other Continent, the Lake or Seaof Parime: 

Lake ot Earne, 

Lake of Werner, 

Lake of Ladoga, 

Lake of Geneve, 

Lake of Conſtance, 

Lake of Balaton, 

Lake of Majeur. 

Lake of Sodom, or the Dead-Sea, 
Lake of Aſtamar, or Vaſtan, 
Lake ot Burgian, 

Lake of Kithay, 

Lake of Chiamay, 

Lake of Cincui-Hay. 
Ji of Zaire, and Zambere, 


Streight of Caila,or Voſpero, 


Ao RA SS 


| 


In Europe, the 


S 


| | 


ALI 


Lopcaag 


Lakes; as 3 
Lake of Zaman, 
Lake of Niger, 
Lake of Bouchairs. 
great Lake of Canada, 
. Lake of Mechoacan, 
Seprentrional, the Lake of Chapala, 
Lake of Mexico, 
Lake of Nicaragua. 
Lake of Maracaybo, 


Meridional, the Y Lakeof Tiricaca, 
Lake of Eupana, or &c los Xarojes. 


In Africa, the 


Lin America 


Euripe, or tourn paſſage 9: Negroponte, 
Streight of Gallipoli, or the Dardancllcs, 
Str. ot Conftantinople,or Channel of the Black 


(Sea, 


The 


- — n ——_— 


4 


The moſt 
famous 
RIVERS 


4 


[ln our Con- 

tinent,and | 
its Iſles , 
are, to Wit 
in 


In the other 
Continent, 


L. OT In 


Hydrographical TABLES. 


"EUROPE , 
the 


Spain ; as 
Italy; as 


Turkey in Kuropt ; as 


England ; 


l 


AMERICA 
Septentrionale 


Scotland ; as 


the Dours, 

the Tagus, 

the Guadianas, 

the Guadalquivir, 

the Ebro, or Iberus. 
the Tiber, 

the Arno, 

the Pa. 

the Danube, or Donaw, 


the Oder. 


the Don, or Tana. 
the Thames, 

the Severn, 

the Trent. 


_lircland ; as 


"Turkey , in Afia, as 


Geor as 
= 


the Tay. 
the Shennon. 


the Typris, the Acheron, 
the Jordaine, the Orontes, 
the Lali, the Chryſorhous. 
ya Araxes, and the Farza. 


LITE the Pattolus , 


Perſia ; as 
| India; as 
China ; as 


the Caybar, and the Aſtan. 
the Tiritiri, the Gehun, 
the Bendimir, and the T oftac. 


\ Tarraria; as 


., the Paliſanga, 
the Jeniſcey, the Albiamu, 
the Cheſel, and the Jaick. 


the Tenfifr, ard the Sus. 


Taara ;, as 
the Negroes; { ebige, witch g 


Higher Xchiopia; as 3 


| Lower Eebiopiaz = the Tambere, 


divided in 


Canada, or New France ; as thoſe of 


and in the / Florida ; as thoſe of 


Kingdoms , 

Countreys , 

8c. of Mexico, or New Spain ; as thoſe of 
fo? Firma, Guiana, and Peru; as 

AMERICA | © wY 

in the$ 
MR 
Countreys | » | Brazil; as thoſe of 
C bc. of 

\ Paraguay; as thoſe of —— - 


the Ommiraby, Suba, - 
the Mullulus, and the Cherſer. 
the Mulvia, the Maber, 

the Magrada, the Capes, 

the Rio Major, the Chol, 

the marus, the Maſurius, 
the Teffiiſus, and the Mina. 


— the Nile. 


the Suz, the Buzedora, 
the Darha, and the Albus: 


— the Ghir, andthe Equeſtris. 


the Sencga, the Gambia, 

the Rio > ater and the Cano. 
the Quilmanci, Nubia, 

the Zaire, and the Marabus. 
the Curama, the Barame, 

the Spiricu SanQo, 

the Rio dos Infantos. 

Canada, or St.Lawrence, 
Toppahanock, Penobſcor, 
Pautunxat; Nanſamud, 
Cheſapeac, or Pouhatan, May, 
la Trinite, Apamaruck, 
Pamanuc, and Patawomeck, 


-- de Flores: Rio de Spirito Sante, 


{0 de Neives, and Rio grande. 
Spiricu Sano towards the Eaſt, 
Spiritu Sano towards the Weſt, 
Panuco, Guaxacoalco. 

Baranja, Zacatula, 

Deſaguadero of Nicaragua. 
Darien, Viapoco, 

Se.Martha, Ca anna, 


, or the -—- wn 
Maragnon, or Mart, 
Taboucorou, Rio Janiero, 
Rio grande, or Potengi, 
Rio Foal, Parayba. 
Paraguay, of de la Plata, 


All 


All the 


Kingdoms, 


Regions , 


Countries, 


Iſles, &c. 
in rhe 
World, 
may be 


"Known 4 


| 


TheC owntreys, Kingdoms, &c, in the World. 5 


The three moſt Sou- wr "a with irs Iſles of Majorca, Mi. 


norca, & 
— | cog MD Iraly, with ics Eſtares and Iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, 


r Corſica, Iſles of Naples,fec. 
*_ dating and likes of Turkey in Europe, with its Eflates and Iſles. 
doms,Eftares, moſt France, 
Ies,&c. may) 35 3 Jonermon? parts,” Germany, and Belgium, wirh irs ſeveral Eſtates ; a 
be — and withio the Con- the Swiſes, the Grifons, lee. 
ed in three —y Poland,with irs ſeveral Eſtates,rowards the Danube 
times three _ as Tranſylvania, Moldavia, &c. 
parts, and Great Brirain, and Ireland. 
then The three moſt Nor- \ Denmark, 
chern parts or King-< Scandinavia,cr Sweden, 
doms, and Iſles of 7 Norway. 
Moſcovy, with 1ts Dutchies and Kingdoms. 
"Turkey in Aſia, with its Countreys, Is, &c. 
| Georgia, 
Arabia, 
| Perſia, 
| India, as it { Empire of the great Mogul, 
lo firm Land; as < t3divided$ Peninſula of India,wit un the Ganges, 
into the Peninſula of India,w.thouc the Ganges 
Chica, 
FO ASIA, with | Tarraria, | 
Anciently, | jrsKingdoms, | | the Land of Jeſlo, | 
and in þ- Countreys, | Che Land of Papous. | 
_— | rw Kc. as Iſles of Japon, 
3 x arc \. Yes of Larrons, 
found " _—_— Iſles of Sonde, | 
| Philippine Ifles, 
| | i ls. £8 Iles of Ceylan, and the Maldives. | 
In Mes In the Mediterranean \ in the Levant Sca, 
Seaz as in che Archi;cla go. | 
Abour China, Perſia, Arabia cc. | 


< 


| AFRICA, higher 3 8 upovia, or the Emp! ire of che Abyſſines, 
with irsRing- | Echiopia, Congo, 
doms, Ifles, 2 lower 3 » d Mogomoraps, 
fc, as It 15 Caffres. 
1 divided and In the Medirerratican Sea ; as the Iſle of Malra,f&c. 
found in And dt- | the Canary Iſles, 
| vers Iſles, J1n the Weſtern Ocean ; as4 the Iſles of Cape Verd, 
which are the Iles of Sr. Thomas. 
found . ax J the Ile of Madagaſcar, 
” ſe che Eaftern Ocean; 8 The Iſle of Zocotora,Bec. 
Groen'and, 
the Arnck Lands; as Þ or yay 
Izland,&c. 
Americh 8c. | 
Seprentri- Florida. | | 
| onale ; as — Chlexico, | 
. & Mexico, or New Spain, JGuada!ajara, 
AMERICA, Mexican, ) with irs Audiences of JGuatemala, and 
with ies King or : Sc. Domingo. 
Lately , doms, Regi- the Caribbe Iſles. 
and 1n ons. Coun- < Terra Firma with its Eſtates, Provinces, and Iflcs, 
the other revs, Iſles , Guiana. 
| Contt- &c. as they Peruvian, ( Quito, 
Q. nent;3 a5 / are divided, or Peru, with its Audiences Z _ 
; merica cla Plars, 
tata | _ Chili,wich irs Juriidicho; 5; 
| | actor. 6p ; Brazil, with its Capitanes, | 
_ , Braſillan, J Paraguay, or Rio de la Plara, with irs Parts of Pro- 3 
or vinces, 
the Magellanick Land, vc, 
art Nova Guinea, 
Unknown, or not fully diſcovered ,\ *t Terra del Fuego, 
> and liethcirher under che 


Exteriour, c Farbary, 
or out- 3 Bilidulgerid, 
r Africa, or J wards, as C Egypt 


Eres; a5 Q Malenc, 
1 Atirartick M1 


lnteriour , { Zaara, or Defarr, 
of in- the Countries of the Negroes, 
wards; as C Guinec. 


Plirracorum Regio, and the ike feigned Names and 
Places. 


EUROPE 


The Kingdoms &c.of EUROPE. 


Navarr, 


SPAIN, i - 


ITALY, with its ſeveral Eſtates and | 
z the Chicf of which arc 


| Bulgarie 
| Romania, 


Y (in EUROPE,) with irs 
ſeveral Eſtates; the Chicf of which arc < 


\_Croatia, Sifeg. 
Negroponte, Crete, the Iles of Cyclades, &e, 
Zant, Zeffalonia, Corfu, &c. 

Zara, Lefina, Curzola, Liffa, — 


FRANCE, with its twelve Governments, ; 
EUROPE, or General Eſtates; viz. 

with its | 
Kingdoms, 

Iſles, &c, | 
may be &< 
conſidered 
in three | 


Grenoble. 
, Anvers, 

Merz, 

—_— 


Lorrain, 
the Freach County, 
Savoy, 


France 
The ſeveral Eſtates, which lie uſt 
berween 


times three 
parts; and 
then 


| 


The three In- | 
nermoſt 


parts, and « 
within the 
Conrinent, 
are 


C and Iſles, are 


the Swifſles, 
the Griſons, - 


And fome Eſtates or Principalities, rowards 


| the Danube and Black-Sci, as 


Cr 
SCANDINAY I a; \ Panemark, 


where are the King- 
doms and Eftarcs of 


MOSCOVIA,withirs ſeveral Wa 
| Dutches and Provinces 3 the chicf 


which are 
Afﬀracan 


The ISLE Sof GREAT BRITAIN; mg 
C where are the Kingdoms of ireland, 


) 
(Kingdom) 


-On this ide che Rhir : 


Baſle, 
Coire. 
Scrasbourg, 
Col 

Ma 
Noremberg, 
Anasbourg, 
Munchen, 
Vienna, 
Prague, 
Dales. 
Rerlin, 
Scerin, 
Hamburgh. 
Cracow, 
Danrzick, 
Warzaw, 
Wilna, 
Kyovis, 
Kamieniec, 
Loewenberg. 


the Low Countreys, or = ' 
Geraany, Uniced Provioces, = Rotterdam, 


Wolodomer, 


St. Michael Archangel, 


Cazan, 
Aftracans 
London, 
Edinburgh, 
Dublia. 
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EUROP 


ROPE is one of the three parts of our Continent, 
of which A/cz makes the meRt Eaſtern, Africa tlic 
moſt Southern, and Exrope in regard ot them :s Le- 
tween North and Weſt. 

[t is for the tmoſt part bounded by the Oce 2; and its Bounds." 
the Mediterranean Sea; that which we call the 
S-ptentr:ional, or Frozen Ocean, on the Nort': ; and 
the Occrdent al, or Atlantick Ocean, on tic Weſt : 

Tis Megzterrmean Sea (which is but an Arm of 
the Ocean) lies on its South; and feparates it from 
Africa ; but from Aſia, it is ſeparated towards 

the Eaſt by divers. S245, which fall inro,cthe Mediterranean;by leveral Sirerebes 

berween-theſe Seas, to wit, the Archipelags, thitSea of Korn the BY k 

Sa, 2nd the Sea of Z 24.que. Between the Archipelago and the Marmar, is| 

the Streight of G4al;pol:, or the Dardanelles of old Helleſpontus ; between the ! 

Marmara and the Black Sea, is the Streight of-CanflaniiaophT bt ghe Chinne! 

of the Btirk Sea; and between the Black Sea and the Sea of Z 4b.2que, is the 

Streight of Caffa, or Voſpero, Then the Rivers of Don, Wolgs,and O4y,compleart 

the diviſlon of Europe trom Aſzz,by drawing a line from the one to the other. | 

The ſcituation of Europe is between the 35 and 72 degrees of Latitude ; and Scizuarigg. 
between the 10 and 100 of Longriude, though it fill not all this ſpace; and it is 

almoſt all in the Temperate Zone;no part imthe Torrid ; but ſome under or near 

the Frozen Z one. Pk 

But the Oce.an,together with the divers Sear which encompaſs and divide the 
parts of Europe,have given ſo great an adyantage toits People, that chgyare = 
long ſince become the moſt expert in the World in Nv:gation, all Arts and 
Scrences, and in Arms and Miktiry Diferpline. 

We will conſider Europe ' in Nine (or three times three ) principal parts ; 1; pivifion. 
And of theſe, the firſt three ſhall be Spa:z, Italy, and rhe Eſtates of Turkeyin 
Europe; and theſe poſſeſs rhe Southern part of Europe ? the'ſecond tiiree 
parts ſhall be France, Germany and Poland, and theſe take up the middle / A 
of Europe ; and the third ſhall be Scandinaviz, where are the Eſtates of Den- 
mark and Sweden, Ruſſia' Alha,or Miſcoviagand the Iles of Gr&4r Britain and 
Ireland; and theſe are moſt Northward. As to the ſeveral ſmall Iiles,I thall com- 
prehend them under one and the other ot theſe z parts, and that according to 
their ſcituation or vicinity unto them. | 

Belides rheſe g parts, there will remain ſome Eſtates and Lands berween 
Fr ice,Germany, and Italy; likewiſe between Germany, Poland, Turkey and 
Mo{couza ; and ſome in Turkey, which ſhall be deſcribed as occaſion preſents. 

But be:ore we proceed to the Parts, let us conſider that there are 3 principal The Langua- 
Tougues,and as many principal Religions in Europe, viz. the Latiy, which ex- 8507 Specch- 
tends it ſelf into 1:a/y,France,and Sparn, though in divers Idroms : the Teuto- © 
mck into Germany,the Britiſh Iſles,and Scandinavia : the Sclivoman into Po- 
land, Moſcouy,in good part of Turkey, Bobemia,Sc.though ſill in ſeveral [4zorps 
and D:4lefts.The other Tongues are much cſs general,as the Greet, Alþansgn, 
Hungarian and the Tartareſque in the Eaſtern parts ; and laftly,the Byſque, 

W h.Irifh and L2pland:ſb,in the moſt Weſtern and Northern parte. 

Th» Religions are the Proteſtant, which harh ſpread it ſelf where the Teuto- Religions 
mck Tongue 1s ſpoken ; the Roman Catholect is zlmoſt every where with ti 
Latin;Schiſm,alone and every where amongſt the People ſpeaking Sr/2von:ay 
and Greek; the Mahumetan Retigion is among the Natural Turks of Europe, 

| But to proceed to its Parts. A © B - SPAIN, 


: 


/ 


SPAIN, 
with its 
fourteen 
Kingdoms, 
or Princt- 
palities, 
whereof 


S P 


| 


(CASTILE, 


NAVARRE, 


are to- 


z 5 


ASTURIE, or Ovicdo, 


GALLICTA, 


| 


ALGARVE, | 


GRANADA, 


MURCIA, 


ARRAGON, 


CATALONIA, 


the 4BISCA Y, where are ( 


| CATALOGNE, of J _ 


LVALENCE, of VALENCIA, 4 


A I N. 


Aſtorga, 


On this fide the Douro, 


which hath the Mcrindades of 


Biſcay, 
Guipuſcos, 


"Berween the River Minho, and 
the Douro, 


ma __—_ PORT U-; Berween the Douro, and the Tajo, 
A 


or Tagus, 


Alen Tajo, or between the Tajo, 
and the Guadlana, , 


ANDALOUSIA, ad ESTREMADURA, 


Catalogne, 


Morvedre, : 
Segobre, or Segorbia, 
Xativa. 


MAJORCA, Majorca, 


| Together with the Iſles of Baleares, or SAINO RCA, —— Pajomere. 


Citadelli, and Mabon. 
YVISA, Yviſa, and Magno, 


T be Eftates of #be Crown of tbe Catholick King, 


CLeon, 
the Old, Burgos, 
Caſtile, Valadolid 
- the New, —_ 
In SPAIN Y FSI FE NE dF adrid. 
Prohee” , the King- : p Aﬀtocie, —— _— 
Galicia, y 
Andaloufiz, St Jago de Compoſtclia 
Granada, >" 
| Murcia, _ 
Navarre, — ___—__ 2 icant 
i Em—_— arm plona 
Towards FRAN CE, { The Catholick Low Countrey, ( Anvers, or Anewery, 
une, 
The French County, 4 wy 
Iov1TAL Y, The Eſtate of Milan, iT Milan, 
On the River of Genes, — _ 
On the Coaſt of Toſcany, fre 0 
0 
In AFRIC A, On the Coaſt of Baraary, , Marſalg: athir, 
The le Penon de V 
la VM... 
of anille. 

[ the Crown of | The Iſles Antilles, — Hiſprniola, 
CASTILE,? Seprentrio. \F1orida, —— x 
which are nale, or Mexico, or New Spain, On 

Mexicane, _——_— 
Canada, or New France, Compoſtella 
' | Guatemala, m—_ a = G uaremala, 
n T . 6 KAaragua. 
| Ac | hooray = 
Ca 
woes, | JE 
wo Sc. Fee de Bog 1t2 
ef | P Hy one de Qu 
e, or Pe- cru .Franciſco de Quito, 
C. ide, - ] j + or Los -t>—ap 
los Charcas, 4 Pe la Plara, 
Chili, g Se. Tago Chill, 
Valdivia. 
All the E- G s \ Rio de la Plata, Cn, 
ſtates of Y towards Auftriales, The Iſles of Solomon ——-———— 1 —_—_ Tucuman. 
the b A- Saragorz, or Caragola, 
TH Q- Arragon, LE, 
Hueſ 
LICK 8 "= ng 
Barcelona, 
= ths 5 "Io SPAIN, the King- : Catalogne, or Caralordia, Perpignes, 
} | doms or Principalities of $ —_— 
compriſed | Valencia mar 
under-— | The Eſtates of Fg Morvedre. 
the Crown of ſajorca, Majorca, 
ARRAGON, <L ' The Iſles ay Þ- Minorcs, 4 Cadet, 
which arc 'vila, Yviſa. 
Naples, 
Naples, Coſence, or Cozenza, 
Lecce, 
Aquila. 
In ITALY, the Krmg- Iſle of Sicil { Meſſina, 
 doms, &c. of < AL Palermo, 
Siracuſz. 
| Ile of Sardioy, Cailari, 
4 Oriftagn! 
1 I'chia, 
, And divers (mall Iſles, Capri, 
Lipari. 
Lizbona, 
In SPAIN, the King- (98a, Braga, 
doms of _ 
Algarve, Pharo. | 
On the Screight of Gibraltar, ——— Ceure. 
of the Negroes, Arguin 
f Gunee, Sr.George de la Mine 
Heater ce | AFRICA, and] On the Coaſt Po! Gattgres mm  Crams, or Sophal 
therea Moſambique, 
the Crown of | ——_ of. Sangannns, Miekinde.. 
PORT Uu- <2 . _ — Funghal. 
G A L,which And the Iſles 0, verd. oy 0 
arc © of a Sos r.JÞg>- | 
I ——— Cuidad, or Pav9:tam 
On the cunt P DAE ( Ocmus, 
, Dru, 
l In A'S by , and therea- of Tadia, —wg 
Malacc 
And part of the } of Ceylan, RG 
Ifles of rhe Moluccoes, Noftro Seniors del Roſaric 
In AMERICA, Praz!!. b I 


4 P ravb 1 


Tic 


T he Eftates of the Crown of CASTILE 


"In the midſt of che Coun- Kingdom of Leon, Low, 
rey, che b_ 
Kingdom of Caſtile, ; Toledo, 
"In SPAIN; | Towards the North, the bignigey of Biſcay dilbes, 
_ , z£ 1 nh of Afturie, Ovieds, 
wit, Kingdom of Gallicia Se. 
Kin ; n= = Compoſtell, 
gdom of And Cordo 
Towards the South, the ) alouſia, 5 Cordova, 
| Kingdom of Granada, 4 _. 
, Towards France, the——— Kingdom of Murcia, Prom way 
- Kingdom of Navarre , Pamplona. 
Ez [odefreen 
y of Limbourg, 72 oa 
Dutchy of L Lanembour 
[euROPE; The LOW -COUN- | Du 35%: "vigg There, 
OT TY x LOW .COUN- | DatchyofGukdres, = 7 Grate. © 
the County of Flanders, + pag 
z © 121% 
FRANCE; Fan | Liſle. r Gaunt, 
to wit, < nry of Artois, Arras, 
County of Haynaut,  ; ; + $2.Omer. 
ys Fo Namur, ” Namur 
rqui ; 
" AR | Seignio ay br the Empire, _ or Antwers 
C RENCH Count _ 
y 3 where a 
_ the Balhages of * Guy, 
' The Eſtate of the Dutchy moo Milan. 
IoITALY; | a—_ _— 
to wit xandrin . 
| C , On the Ri 1 Alexandria 
wer of GENES, ' the Eſtates of Finale _ la Paille, 
| On the Coaſt of TOS- Pontremoli. 
| Y CANY, arethe Eſtate of the Prefidii, 4 OP, 
| org . ProteRi ; orto Hercole. 
| TheFitates | w avmica, bt Wakiny nent by TT. 
| Marquiſate of O 
( m_ « 4 z Us ta cho Ocean The Songs Iſles, 4 GS ran, and the Maſulquirir, 
ar L s LIPPINE- e Great Can 
,TILE - * Land of AUSTRALES, © The Ile of SALOMON, Luſon, or Mazills, * Jeantil, 
| or of New Guinee, , Mani! 
Iſles of A mor ; 
. . 1 OP 
"$S.DOMINGO, 4 ntilles, C_—_ a hk 
Florida, St. Jean de Puerto Rico. 
Mexico, Sr. Avuguſtioo. 
| MEXICO, or NEW , 72290, Valadolid. 
SPAIN, Tlaſcaln, Sr.Eftevan del Puerto 
SEPTE N- | poten wncy 
Tron ALE, Tavaſco, Meri pw 
| Guadal euſtra Se 
! MEXICANE, | - "ia _ -— - - "<a 
| — are the 'G A A DALAJA RA, or Chia iamerlan, Com fella. 
| | iences of ew GALLICIA, +» %-"y Se. Michael. 
los Zacarecas, Se. Joha Ro. 
New Biſcay, los Zacarecas. 
Guatemala, Indies. 
G bis Se. mm Guatemala. 
of C UATEMALA, oo Guidad Real. 
b InAMERICA; — Verapaz. 
f 45 q Nicaragu V lid. 
| » Coltarita, Leonde Nicaragua. 
11 PANAMA, Yangts _ ; 
4 _ Bello, 
anama. 
| New Kingdom of G R Sr.Martha, 
A- ) New Kin Se.Martha. 
MERIDIO- NADA, New Kingdom of Graads, St.Fe de Bogota. (dios- 
NALE, or ——— Noft.Sen. de los Reme- 
PERUV I A- New Caſtile, Venezuela, or Cori. 
N E; where 1 Popayan, ——— 
are the Ay- < Qui 2 Wd 
\ | dicuces or los Quixos, St. Franciſco de Quito. 
| Regions of | © ERU, Pacamores, Bacſa. 
iLima, or 10s $, 
Cuſco, 
los Charas, la Plarz, 
| la Sierra, Poreſſi. 
| CHILI M1 St.Cruz de la Sierrs- 
; , Chill, 4 w .Jago de Chil 
'f Ri \ Imperiale, 
q; PARAGUAY, 1 o de Ia Plata, I Affumprion, 
Tucoman $t.Jago del I'Eſtero, 
4 Conlere de Tuconan- 


Tie 


T he Eftates of the Crown of ARRAGON. 


en Cities, to wit, Callatajud, 


Rorio, 
Darocs, 


Teruel, 


\ fr 7 of ARRAGON; Albazarin, 
where And more than a hundred inward 6s Mi or 
| Walled Towss ; the chicf/ Monious, TY 
of which, are Frags, 
Camvrane 
Vieſcas, 
Rnrcel ons, 
Twragons, 
Lerids, 
f In Caralogne, _ Ciries, | 
In the The Principality of CATA- vid. 
ins 43 LOGNE, or CATA- | In Roaſillop, two Citics, Cie. 
Land; a3 LONIA, withthe £ 
of ROUSILLON; where j 
are And about an hundred and fif- 
ty Walled Towns ; the chicf = 
of which Manreſa, 
| | ” in Caralogne, ata _ d Emputias, 
"3s So4its LAnd 1o Roufillon, 
to wit, 4 Four Cities, Sox 
= 
i _— 
The Kingdom of VALENC 
E where arc — 
| And about 56 Walled Towns ; /Gandia, 
the chief of which arc + man, 
Oarvegre, 
Villa Keal, 
0 La Se. Martheo. 
| lathe Sea, þ The Kingdom, avd the Iſles of} Min Min, — Cir 
— — — mr —ny 


Terra di Lavoro, 


Naples, or Napoli, 
Ca 


The Eſtates } MT an Capon 
MF 
of the | Principaro citra, Analk, 
Crown of 4& | Principato ultra, Renerenc 
AR R A- - Calabria crra, Conzenza 
GON, are Calabria ulrra, GepgIn, 
" In the Bafilicara, Cirenza 
| Firm n — NAPLES; | rang 
< Terra di Orrante, 4 - as 
Brindici, or Brind 
lou Terra di Bari, = 6 IE 
Capiranare, 4 _ Angelo, 
onia 
Y c Comrado di, Uni 
Abruzzo clitra, or Lana, or Lancrano, 
irer1 mone, 
Abruzze citericure, 4 = x — SO] 
A vlcra, or Civita di Penna, 
{ Abrurze ultcricure, nai 
In 1T Ry Term 
LY;w . Val di Demons, Part 
rolng, 
M y Cefalcdi., 
Jo 
The Iſle and Kingdom of $ 1-4 Val di Noto, J- 
| GL Sis _ w , a as. 
Palermo, 
Monrea!, 
F 1 Mazar Trapani 
_ Val a1 a CO. 
Mazara, 
Xacca, 
Pk ND ep 
= . griary, a127!, 
C iari 4 ont n 
| The iſe and Kinglow of oy CI —— 
SARD | ( Saflari, 
_ FEY IOE RIO Capo Lugodori, 4 Alger, 
Boa. 
towards Naples , mon 
And divers Iſlcs rowards Sicily, - Lipara, &c 


T! 


The 
F ſtates 
ot! the 
Crow! 
of POR- 
T U- 
GAk. 


5 FM 
TY. 


| 


T be Eftatts of the Crown of 'P 0. RT\U GA 1 


Berween the Rivers 
Rivers M 1 N- &< com 
HO and DOLL. 
RO; where arc 
the Provinces 
of 


Guimaranes, 


TRA-LOS ' MONTES; \ Nironde, 
s by which comprehenderth / Torrode Mencorvo, 
| the Almoxarifatz of ) Villa Real, 
-In EUROPE, | Pinhel, 
the YO RTU- 
GALS or 
Kingdom of 
FORTUGAL 
hend-. 
FIT 
g x Pro- 
vinces, twenty 
Almoxarifarz ; | 
(that is,Courrs 
of Audience, 
of for the Re- 
| ceipt of the 
Kings Reve- 
ove) 18 Cities; 
more than 400 
walked Towns, 


200 Boroughs, 
4000 Pariſhes 

| The Regions 
arc 


MESTREMADU RA, 
which containerh the 
Almoxarifatz of 


Between the * 
Rivers D O U- | 
RO and T A- 
] ©; where are 
the Provinces 
of 


BE1R A, which hold- 


Lamegs,' 
eth the Almoxarifatz 
of 


Viſey, 
Aveiro, -— 


Caſtel Eranch, 


4 


CEvora, 


- , Beja, 
ALEN-TAJO ; which 
holderh the Almoxari- 4 


farz of 


ALE N- 
TAJO, or be- 
1 xween the Rij- 
| vers, TA JO 

and G UADI- 
ANA; where 
are the Pro-. 


CVinces of 


Elvas, 


Portalegre, 
\ Eſtremoz, ——— 


TALGARYE; nf Tovits Td 
© the Almoxarifatz of 


T 

The Countrey of N oes, 
[7x bl WO 
P. Guinee, 
| The Kingdom of Angola, 


COn the Coaſts of 


(In AFRI CA; | 
and 


The Iſles of 


has the Coaſt of 


In ASIA;, 
and | 


| the which are 


The Iſles, or of 
| the Iſles of wy 


S000 Corel {ae 
or [0] 
C n his Todd: los Santos, 
I 

rod Seguro, 

Spiritu Santo, 
| Kio Janiero, 

> Sr. Vincenre, 


prehend ' 
Al thee of Ponte de Lima, —--.__ 


Wh. 
, 
1 


+ F Pharo, 


FOItO, oommnmmnans comme POto. 


Caminha, 
Vunade Fox de 1 
Barcelos. AY 
Ponte de Lima. 


Se Jags de Cacem, 
Merrtola, 


Elvas, 
Olivendg, 
Mouraon. 
Porralegre, 
Crato 


Eftremoz, and Avis. 


Tavila. 


Mazagan. 
Argumn. 
jeu. 


Sr.George de la Ming. 
St Pol de "IT 


Cambambe. / 


Goa. 
Barcelor. 


= 


, CConlan. 
agaparan, 
Mallapoyr, or St. Thomas: 
Sirian. 


Malacca. 
Mgcao. 


Colombo. 
" Mana 


Rio Grande, or Potengi« 
Paraba. 
Tamaraca. 
Olinda. 
Seregippa. 
i. Shades, 
Jos Ifleos. 
Porto Seguro. 
Spiricu Santo. 
Sr.Sebaſtian, 
Santos. 
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SP AI N. 


HE Kingdom of. SPA IN is, almoſt quite encompaſſed with 
the Ocean and Mediterranean Sea; and the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains ſeperate it from France. Theſe Mountains are that 
Iithmus or neck of Land, that uniteth Sparn to the Continent 
and ſcrveth as a defence and bound for this Kingdom and 

France; and the Inhabitants that here reſide, are a fort of rude and Barba- 
rous people, —_ as | 
Spain taken conjoyntly with Portugal (which though a particular King- 
dom, hath been always taken as a Member thereof ) extends it, ſelf fro 
the 35th degree of Latitude unto almoſt the 44th; and ſrom the gih degree of 
Longitude to the 24th. | | | 


[r is ſeated in the moſt Southernly part of the. North Temperate Zone, this Sciruios. 


eſt Summers-day making 15 howrs, It is a Country not over fertil in 
Corn or Cattel, which doth occaſion the People to order their Diet according- 
I's their chief food being Sallets and Frets, the produ@t of the Earth. , I 
that with a ſmall piece of feſb, they will make two or three Diſhes ; and above 
all their O/ewms are eſteemed as an excellent diſh, But in recompence of rhe 
defe of Corn and Cattel, the Country -produceth divers rich Commodities ; 


as Wines, Oils, ſeveral Mettals, Rice, Cork, Soda Barrellia, Shumack, Soap, ts Commo- 
Anchoves , Hony, Wax , Woad, Coriander, Saffron , Anniſeeds , Raiſins , 4s 


_— , Oranges , Lemmons , Liquorice , Wool, Lamb-skins , raw Silk, 
C. | | 

Spain received its firſt People from Celtes, whence came the name of Celri- 
beri ; then the Phenicians and Carthaginians polleſſed the moſt Southern 


parts nearcſt to Africa, and endeavoured to make themſelves Maſters of all The ferera) 


the Country, The Romans drove them out, and polleſt it wholly, and in the 
declenſion of their Empire, the Gotbs, Vandals, es, Alains and Silinges 
ſetled here, and parted it m—_—_ chem. The Goths in the end remained fole 
Maſters, till ſuch times as the Moors vanquiſhed them, and forced them to re- 
ttre to the Mountains of Leon, the Aſturias, and Gallicia., The People now 
inhabiting in Spain are of a ſwarthy complexion, black hair'd, and of a good 
proportion ; they are very ſtately in all their Actions, of a Majeſtick gate, in 
their carriages are very grave and ſerious ; to their King are very obedient, 
true and loving ; in Adverſity, patient; they are much addited ro Women; 
are great braggers , and exceeding proud, though ſcarce Maſters of a ſingſe 
Ryal. In matters of Religion, they are Roman Catholicks, in which they are 
very devout, not admitting the publieck exerciſe of any other Religion tarough- 
out the Kingdom. 

Spain is divided into fourteen Kingdoms or Priacipalities, which are ſet 
down in the Geographical Table of the ſaid Kingdom ; and to theſe fourteen 
Principalities, we may add the Iſles of Baleares, ſeated in the Mediterranean 
Sea, which comprehendeth Majorca, Minorca, and Tviſa: and all theſe _ 
doms have formerly been reduced into three Eftates, which they call, Cafti/e, 
Arragon, and Portugal. But to proceed to its ſeveral parts, 


LEON, 


14 
Kingdom of 


Lion. 


Kingdom of 
Caſtile. 


Nevar. 


Aſturie. 


SF 24 1 N. 
LEO N, called by ſome the Kingdom of Leon and Oviedo, hath for its 
chief places, 1. Leon, by ſome called Legio, as ſuppoſed that tl.e eleventh Lz. 
£40n quartered here, which was called Leg:io. Germanica; 2. Awuilez, \.ated 
on the Sea-ſhoar ? 3. Salamanca, of note for having the moſt tamous Academy 
of all Spain: 4.-Horga; andg, Placentia. .. FX; 30 


CASTILE, feveredinto the Old andthe New, or firſt and laſt gained or 
conquered from the Moors. The Old Cit:le is ſeated Northwards of the 
New, and hath for its chiet places, 1. Burgos, famous, as contending with Te- 
ledo tor the PIgecy of all Fparin : 2. VIhdolid, a neat and fair oy and a 
Univerſity, b6nqured with the Birth-plgce.of King Philip the Second, who 
erefted a Falledge for the Engliſh Papritifal Fugitives. 3. Numantia, ta- 
mous for defending it ſelf againſt => Romans tor fourteen years, and at laſt 
left Scepio nothing elſe, bug, a pyle © s$. tor his Triumph, and 4, Segovia, 
WET: note for Cid 4s abt IENew Caftele boaſts of Mar 
£95 chief place, though bot a Viltage, but. is the greateſt in all rhe Wor'a, 
and may Fore with giany Cities in Eavypc ; and its Territory , although 
heither pleaſant nor abundant, yet is made h,by the reſidence of ri;&Kings 
of Spain. 4. Toledo,ſeated on the Tatus, and almoſt in the heart of all Spain ; 
a fair City, beavrified with ſtately Fdihces ; its Walls are ſtrong, whereon are 

laced about fifty Towrs of Stone: It is honoured with a Univerſity , famous 
the, ſludy of the Coil and' Canon Laws. 3. Alcantara, of note (or its 
Order of Knights, fo, called. '4. Alcala de {Tagalog dignified with an 
Univerſity - And 5, Cuenca, ſeated at the Spring Bead of the Xucar, 
o which is the ſtately Palace of .the . Eſcur:al or St, Luwrence, 
© by King Ph;lip the Second; a place of ſuch magnificence , that 
neither tithes palt.came near it, norpreſent, doth equal it. In this large and 
ſtately ſtructure arg Eleven ſeveral Quadrangles, every one incloiſtred, all ex- 
prelling a Peruvian Treaſure to have been ſpent in the building them , and is 
i x beauty and magnificence., that a voyage to Spain were nat lolt to 
cc if. | 


-NAVAR, for yy may claim the ſecond place of all the fourteen 
7 oms : It hath for its Eaſtern bounds the Pyrenean Monntains. Tts chief 
aces are, 1, Pamplona, 'a place' more famous for her Fort fication, than her 
or1ation : 2. V:iana, once the Title of the Prince of Navar, near which 

A Ri io wa flain by an Ambuſh; 3. Eftella; 4. Tudela; 5, Olite ; and 
6 weſſa ; al 


, 


good Cities. 


| This Country was one of the firſt, thac with 
$ oppoſed the Moors. 


ſucc 


.. BISCAT, by reaſon of its Mountainous and Woody ſcituation, is the only 
Countrey of all Spazy, that remained unconquered by the Moors ; and for its 
magy Iron-Mines, is called the Armory of Spain, The chief places are, 
I, Bilboa, a Town of grat Trade, Riches, and much frequented by 1xe fo 
ſeated two miles diſtant from the Ocean, and aboundeth in Wines, Cattle, and 
the beſt Blades, known by the name of Bz/4oa-Blades. 2. St. Sebaifti nn, ano- 
ther noted Town for Traffick: 3. Andero; all Sea-port Towns ; 4. ViForiz; 
5» Toloſetta; Cities of ſome account. | 


ASTURIE,or Oviedo, hath for its chief lace,Owiedo; which gave name: to 
the Territory, which conjoyns with that of Leoy. 


GAL LICTA, a Mountainous Countrey, like Afurie ; hath for its chief 
laces, 1. St. ago de Compaſtella, or St. Fago, in honour of St. Fames,who here 
Fieth .intorr'd; it is honoured with the See of an Archbiſhoprich, and an 
Cniver/ity ; and. in one of the Churches arc kept the Relicks of St. James, 
which are much reverenced : 2. Bajona, ſeated at the Mouth of the River M:- 
nius : 3. Coronna, nat far from the Promontory of Nerivs : 4. Mondonnedo ; 

5- Lugo; and 6: Tay, ſeated on the River Minho. _ 
4 


WY 6 
| The Kingdom of PORTUGAL. 


This Kingdom of Portugal, as united with that of os ok and divided 
from the Domintons bf Caſt:ie, contains the Kingdoms of Portugal and Al- 
garve. It enjo) etha ſweet and healthtul Air; for moſt part is hilly , and 
no very grateful to -the Husbandman ; bur thar defe&t is recompenced b; 


their abundance of Wine, Ort, Fruits, Howy, Fiſh, White Marble, Salt, Al. Its Commodi- 
rics. 


lom,{$c. which are the product of the Country. 


This Kingdom is about 320 Miles in length, and about 120 in breadth , in Extent. 
which compals are ſaid to be about 1460 Pareſbes, and many Nunyeries and Number of 


Religious Houſes. Its Fruits areexcellent, by reaſon of which here are abun- 
dance of Confetttoners : It is well watered with Rzvers, hav ing near 200 great 
and ſmall, the chief of which is the Tages. 


Pariſhes. 


The People are eſteemed more honeſt, plain, and of a ſimpler behaviour 1: Feople. 


than the reit of Spain, and more devout in mattersof Religion. 

Thechiet Places in thir Kingdom are :, Ltsbona, ſaid to be built by Tlyſſes 
in his ten years Travels, ſeated on the Tagus convenient for Navigation, and 
of a great reſort and trade; it is in compaſs about ſeven miles, in which may 
bs numbred about twenty thouſand well built Houſes, and hath thirty and 
od Pariſh Churches ; and on its Walls are about fixty Tarrets and Torwers, 
which renders a pleaſing ſhew to the Beholders ; towards the Continent, it is 
{cated on five ſmall Hills, betwixt which is a Valley which runs down to the 
River Duero, whoſe Ehtrance is defended by a Caffe : and this City being the 
Metropols of the Kingdom, is the reſidence of the Kings of Portuga/, and 
the See of an Archbiſbeop. 2. Brage, onee the chief of the Kingdom , now 
dignified with the See ot an &chbypop. 3. Miranda, ſeated on the Durro, 
an Ep:ſcopal See. 4; Santaren, ſeated on the Tagss. 5. Simtra, upon the 
main Alanich, at the end of high Mountains ; which for the pleaſure of the 
Woods hire 4djacent, as alfo for the refreſhings which come irom the Secs, is 
the uſual retirement of the Kings of Portugat in the heat of Summer. 
6, Cormbra, ſeated on the River Mondego, of a pleaſant ſeirugtion , being a- 
mongſt Vineyards and Woods of Olives, dignified with an Eprſcopal See , 
and a tamous Tniver/ity, 7. Porto, ſeated at the mouth of the Duero, now 
called Ty , a Town of good Trade, and affords an excellent ſtrong 
Wine. 8. Braganſa ; g.Lamego ; 10.Guarda; 11, Evora; 11.Portalegre ; 
and 13. Leiria, 


South of Portugal is ALGARVE, which was united by the Marriage 
of Alphonſo, the Third of Portugal, who had' it in Dowrv with his wite 
Beatrix, Daughter to g—_— the Fourth of Cai7:/e, and Tenth of Leon. 
Its chief places are, 1- Pharo, a Port-Town towards the Streights of G:- 
braltar and Silvgy, anciently the Seat of its Kings within Land, The ut- 
moſt end of this Country, is called the Cape of St. Vincent , becauſe the Bones 
of $./incent, which the Chriſtians kept facred, were by the Saracens (rhe 
then Maſters of 'the Country) burrit and ſcattered about the Earth. 

This Kingdom of Portugal is much covered by the King of Spain, who 
eſteems it the chiefeſt Pea?! of his Cabinet, arid as the chiefeſt F/owey in his 
Garland ; and which to regain, he hath oft times waged War againſt them, 


but to no purpoſe, 


AN DA LOTUSI 4 the moſt rich and fruitfut Country in all Spin, kingdom of 
and well watered with Rivers : It hath on the Eaſt and South , Granada and T2 


the Se.z, and adding the Country of Eifremadura, it reacheth Northwards 
to the Caftiles. Thechief Places are, Sevi/lz, or Sevil, the moſt beautiful 
of all this Continent : It is in compaſs fix Miles, and environed with flately 
Walts, and adorned with no leſs magnificent Buildings, as Pal.ces,Churches, 


and Monaſteries, It is ſevered in two parts by the River By77s, which are 
jovned 


' 110ns and diſcoveries of t 


Country of 
Z/h emadurd. 


Kingdom of 
Granada. 


Kingdom of 
Mur'tta. 


Kingdom of 
Naulre. 


$8 Pf T7 N: 
ether b png Byr1idpe. 


joyned t 
their Weit-India Fleet, 
City is of that greatneſs that ſome have dared to ſay , that the Cuſtoms arc 
worth to the King of Spain the yearly Revenue of about half a Million of 


From this place the Spaniards ſet forth 
do hither return to unjade ; and the Trade of this 


Gold; and indeed this City, and Lisbon in Portugal, may be ſaid to be the 
chiet Cities for Trade in this Continent ; this for the Weſt-Indies, and Licboy 
tor the Eaſt. It is dignified with a flouriſhing T/nrver/auy, and the See of an 
Archbiſhop, whoſe Revenue is ſaid to be 100000 Crowns yearly, and ise. 
{teemed the next to him of To/edo. In this City are ſaid tobe kept 30000 Ge. 
nets for the ſervice of the King of Spain, which are ready upon all occaſions. 
And here reſteth the _ of Chriſtopher Columbus, tamous for his Nawviga- 

e New World. 2. Cordova, once the Royal Soat 
of the Moor:ſb Kings ; from hence cometh that excellent Cordovant- Leathey, 
Not far trom this Gy was fought that famous Battle between Czſar and the 
Sons of Pompey, where Ceſar gained the day, and made an end of the Civil 
Wars, 3. Marchena, famous for its Genets. 4. Medina Sidonia, whoſe 
Duke was General of the Invincible Armado, in Anno 1588. 7. Neves de |; 
Fontera,a Sea-port Town, from whence comes our Sherry Sack : and 6.Cadiz, 
ſcated in an Iſle below Jevzl, a Colony of the Carrhagentans. 


ESTREMAD@T RA, whis is part of Andaloufia, hath for its Chief 


laces, x. Merida, bult and made a Colony by Auguſius ; and 2. Guadalcanal, 
Dm tor its Mines of SJr/ver. 


| G RANADA, bounded on the South with the Mediterranean Sea : Its 
Chiet places are Granada, a ſtately City, where is yet to be ſeen the Palace 
of the Moor:ſb Kings , indented with Moſaical work , and guilt ; its Build- 
ings are of Freeftone , fenced' about with a ſtrong Wall, on which are 135 
Turrets. ItisanInland Town, yet famous for being the reſidence of the 
Parliament, and Court of Fuſtice for all the Southern parts of Spain, as 
Valadolid is tor the North, 2. :Malaga, a famous Sea-port Town ſeated on 
the Mediterranean, abounding in Raz/ins , and & rich Wine called Malaga 
Sack. }, Almeria, ſeated onthe Sea-ſhoar. 

This Country was the laſt thatthe Moors were expelled out of , which may 
be attributed to its barrenneſs, and/being ſo Mountainous. 


MTU RCTA, boundedon the Eaſt with the Mediterranean Sea, a fertile 
Country, and well ſtored with Fruzts : Its Chief places are, 1, Alicant, ſeat- 
ed on the Mediterranean, where it enjoyeth a commodious road for Shipping, 
is a place well frequented, enjoyeth a good Trade, and affordeth for Merchan- 
dize great quantities of excellent Wines , and ſeveral good Commodt1:es, 
2, Cartagena, ſeated alſo on the Mediterranean Sea, built by Aſdrubal of 
Carthage, at preſent one of the moſt famous Havens in Sparn : and 3. Murcia, 
which takes its name from the Country, a City of good account. 


ARRAGON, divided in the midſt by the River Tberus ; the Chiet 
places are, 1.Caragoſa, or Saragoz, ſeated on the Therus'or Ebro , anciently 
called Ceſar Auguſins, by whom it was firſt founded : It is a famous T/niver- 
ſity, and once the Seat of the Mooriſh Kings. 1. Lerida, ſeated on the River 
C:nga, which hath its Spring-head in the Pyrenean Hills ; it is an Univerſity. 
3- Hueſca, alſo an Iniverfity. 4. Moſons, Which gives entertainment to the 
King of Spain every third year, at which time the People of Arragon , Ka- 
lentia, and Catalonia , make the King a Preſent of 600000 Crowns; and this 


is all the Taxes or Moneys they pay to the King for three years. 5. Facca; 
6, Berio; 7. Galajud ; and 8. Daroca. 


CAT A- 
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CATA LO NIA, near the Pyrenean Mountains on the North ; Its chief Login of 
places are, I. Barcelona, ſeated on the Mediterranean ſhoar, a place of good © © 
itrength and Antiquity, being built our of the ruins of Rub:cata, an old Co- 
lony of the Zfr:cans, and now dignified with the Seat of the Vicegerent, 

2, Girona, icated on the River Bzeiulus, the ancient Seat of the Arragon 
princes. 


VALENCE, or VALENCTIA, encompaſſed with Murcia, Cafiile, Kingdon: of 
Arragon, and the Sea. Its chief places are, 1. Valencia, ſcituate near the **"* 
mouth of the River Guadalangar, and about two miles from the Sea, where 
there is an open, but ill commodious road for Sh:ps, called /a Greno; yer, as 
being the chiet City in the Country, enjoyerh a good Trade. Here is an Uni- 
verlity in which St. Domznc, the Inſtitutor of the Dominican Order, ſtudi- 
ed: 2. Moyvedre ; 3, Segobre ; and 4, Zativa. 


The BALEARE ISLES. 


The Iſlands of the Baleares, or Kingdom of Majorca, comprehend that of 
Muyorcaand Minorca, both ſeated in the Mediterranean Sea. 


MA 7O RCA, about ſixty miles from Spain ; It is about 3oo miles in cir- nd of 
cuit, and hath for its click places, Majorca, where there is a Univerſity ; and —_ 
Falemera, which gave birth to Raymundus Lullius. 


MINORCA, diſtant from Majorca nine miles, and is about half the ex- 1g of 
tent of Majorca. Its chiet place is Crtadells, and its chief Port, Mahon, which 31207c«- 
is very large and commodious, Theſe Ifes are indifferent fertil in Corn, Wine, 
and Of, which are three good Commodities. 

Nigh to theſe 1/es are rwo other ſmall ones ; 

'# - 7s A, or Ebutſ.i, of about 150 miles in circuit , whoſe chief place is Iſle of 7: 
ſo called, and its Port is Magrno, The chief Commodity which it affordeth is 
Salt, of which here is made a great quantity. And about ten miles from this 
Ie is the other, called PORMENTE RA, which is about fifty miles in ſc of Por- 
circuit, The People are excellent Swimmers, as well the Women as the **** 
Men, 

The Air of the whole Country of Spazn is generally good and healthful, 
and the Soil fertil enough, were it well cultivated ; but the thinneſs of its In- 
habttants (ince their ſetling in America, is the chiet cauſe thereof. 

The whole Country is Cathol:ch; It hath 11 Archbiſhops, 56 Biſhops , 

FX or 25000 Pariſhes, and abundance of very rich Abbeys and Mona- 
eVIesS. 

In Sparn are five great Rivers, 21S. the Douro; the Tagus, or Tago ; the Cit Rivers 
Guadiana; the Guadalquiver ; and the Ebro, or ITborns. The Douroise- * 7 
ſteemed for force, the Tages for its renown, the Guadalquiveyr tor its riches, 
tie Ebro tor its name, and the G#ad:ana, not having wherewith to anſwer 
the others (for ſhame) hides it ſelf under ground, 

The chief H://s in Spain, are Seir Morena,being a chain of HiBls, declining Cf Hills - 
from the midſt of Sparn towards the Streights of G:braltar ; and upon theſe **** 
Hills it was, that Cervantes, the Wit of Spain, made the Scene ot the ma- 
ny Warlike exploits, atchieved by the flower of Knight Errantry, Don Quzxot 
de la Manche. 2, Inbalda, or Iaubalda, which extends it ſelf from the Pz- 
ren:& towards Portugal: And 3, Serra Nevada , which trom Faſt to Weſt 
croiles Granada,and are very high Hills. 
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TA LT hiesin the midſt of the three moſt Sourhery parts of Europe ; It 
is formed like z Boot, -and waſhed on all ſides by the Sea, viz. by the 
Adriatick, or Gulph of ' Kenzee, behind ; by the Tyrrhenian before, and 
by the Jonran at the foot : only the top of the Boot is contiguous to 
France and Germany, from which it e107 pon by the Alpes. 

The extent of the Roman Empire, before Conſtantine Ruled. and the diviſi- Exrent of the 

on thereof, was accounted to be about 3ooo Miles in length , to wit, from the #22 E=- 

River Euphrates Eaſtward, to the Ir:/b Ocean Weſtward ; and in breadth, 

from Mount Atlas Sourhward, to the Danube Northward, about 2000 ; which 

larove extent Was the cauſe of its ruine and declenfion. | 

Che Ancient Roways were a gallant People, of a ſound Judgment, and a The Anciers 
ready Wit, well skilled in Arts and Sczences ; very covetous of glory ; of $a 
great Valour, as by their ſubduing the chief part of the World, who, contra- 
ry to the-cuftom-of *Iawadery, ro ſack and ruine Countries, the taught the 
People Manners, Literature, Gc. The Romans were the firſt that wore the 
Purple Robe, and the beginners of Triu#mphs ; they had excellent and ſtately 
Theaters, and it was held no difrepntation to be an AFor. 

This Country is ſo exceedingly furniſhed with whatſoever may be found ,, (erty 
uſeful for Man, and the Soil ſo rich and fertile in Grains, Fruits, Rice, Ec, in and Conmo- 
ſome places having three Harveſts in one year, that itiseſteemed the Garden ©*5- 
of the World. The chief Commodities for Merchandize that this Country 
yieldeth, are $:/4s, both raw and wrought into ſeveral fabricks , as Suttins, 

Taffities, Pluſhes, Velvets, Cloth of Gold and Silver, Damasks, Grograms, 

Raſbes, Fuſtians, Glaſſes, Alom, Armour, excellent Wines, Oils, on, 

Anniſeeds, Argal, Brimſtone, ſeveral Metals, Olives, Almonds, Galls, K:ids- 
bins, Lute-ſtrings, Quickſitver, Aloes, Gold, Thread, Anchoves , ſeveral 

Drues, &Sc. 

The Italians are very ingenious, reſpective, and grave ; exceeding malici- The People 
ous, if affronted ; much addiQed to Women, which are here allowed the liberty © 2%: 
to make uſe of their own. They are generally very jealous of their H:ves, 
ſo that they are denied the liberty of the Streets, or the common view or 

ſociety of men. The Women are generally handfom, witty, and of a ſeemin 
modeſt behaviour ; it is obſerved of rhem, that they are Saints in the C burch, 

Angels in the Streets, Magpies at the Door, Syrens in the Windows, and 
Goats in the Gardens. Their Language is very eloquent. 

Italy may be confidered in three principal Parts, viz. Lombardy ; Italy, its chief fares 
particularly ſo called ; and Naples : to which, for a fourth may be added the 
neighbouring Iſes , in which ſaid parts are divers Eftates and Dukedoms ; all 
ae wy are at large ſet down in the Geographical Tables : and of theſe parts in 
order. 
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Lombardy is divided into the Higher and Lower ; in the Higher are the 


Eſtates of Piedmont, which belongs to the Duke of Savoy ; of Millan, which 
belongs to the Catholick King; ot the Commonwealth of Genes, or Genoa; 
and ot Montferrat, which belongs to the Duke of Mantoua; yet the Duke of 
Savoy hath ſome part thereof, And in the Lower Lombardy are the Eſtates 
of Venice, of Mantoua, Parma, and Modena,which have their Dukes ; and of 
Trent, which hath its Biſhop. And in the one and the other Lombardy, are 
ſeveral ſmall Eſtates, amongſt which is that of Msrandola. 


The Eſtates of PTIED MO MT, waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea, is 
exceeding fertil, though inferiour to other parts of Lombardy : It is divided 
betwixt the Dukes of Savoy and Mantoxa, the River Tener ſeparating their 
poſſeſſions. It is very populous,numbring about 160 walled Gztzes and Toons, 
of which the chief is Turin, which is the Palace and Conrt of the Duke of 
Savoy ; it is alſo dignified with the See of an Archbiſbop and an Tniverſay, 
where the famous Eraſmus proceeded Dr. of Divinity. - 2. Aofte, or Avoſt, 
ſeated on the Northern limits of the Country. 3. Vercerli, a Town of great 
ſtrength, bordering on Milan, to which it did once belong, 4. Sa/uzzo, x 
Marquiſate and Biſhops See. 5. Nizza, or Nice, a Sea-port Town, and ſerveth 
for Turin : and 6. Ait:. | 

And fince we have before omitted it, before we. paſs further let us repaſs the 
Alpes, and ſpeak of the Territories of this Duke on this fide, which is the 
Country of Savoy, from whence he bears his T:r/e. 


SAV OT, adjoyning to Piedmont, is a Country very Mountainous and full 
of narrow pallages, and conſequently not very fertil. Its chiet City is Cham- 
bery, or Cambreria, the reſidence of the Duke, when he is in. theſe parts,ſeated 
in a pleaſant Valley, amongſt Mountains, which are well ſtored with beautijul 
Houſes,belonging to the Gentry of theſe parts ; and next Twrante,which com- 


mands the pallage into Italy. Its other places of account, are Thonos, Cluſe, 
Beaufort ,Ugine, Montiers, Tenne, Modane (6c. 


The Dutchy of MILLA Nis rich in Natures giſts, being ſeated in the bell 
part of Lombardy, affording great plenty of Grains, Wines, Oils, and Silks, 
and is ſaid to have the beſt Rzce in the World, It hath for its chief places, 
1. Milan, which notwithſtanding its often ſpoils, is ſaid tobe the greateſt City 
of all Lombardy. It is ſeated in a wide Plain, wherein are no leſs pleaſant than 
profitable Meadows and Rivers ; it is ſtrongly fortified with a Wall, and a ſpa- 
cious and almoſt ——_ Caſile, beſides its Fortifications ; it is beautitied 
with many ſplendid Ornaments, the chict of which are its Cniverfity ; its 
Hoſpital,liberally endowed, ſeated in an Iſle almoſt two miles in ——_— and 
capable to give entertainment to about 4ooo Sick perſons.. Its Schools, Nunne- 
ries, and Churches, which amount in all to 4 þ moſt of which are ſtately 
ſtructures, and beautified with curious Paintings, Images of the Saints, Se- 
pulchres, and ſeveral Religious Antiquities. The whole City is about ſeven 
miles in circuit, is exceeding populous, very rich, and of a great Commerce, 
affording ſundry good Commodities. 2, Pavia, ſeated on the River Tacinus 
honoured with a tamous T/nzver/ity, of note for the Battel, in which Francis 
the firſt of France was taken Priſoner by the Emperour Charles the Fifth, 
who for his ranſom was forced to releaſe all his Title and intereſt to the King- 
dom of Naples, and this Dutchy of Millan. 3. Cremona, ſeated on the 
banks of the Poe, firſt built in the beginning of the Punick War. Iris a place 
of good account, hath a conſiderable Trade, beautified with well built Hoxſes, 
with the conventency of curious Gardens, and hath large and well java 

treels. 
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Fryeers; Tt is of moſt note for its high Tower and Cithedral Church, where are 

to be ſeen many Relicks of - $2z»ts, and curious PriFares. 4. Como, ſeated on 

a Lakedo called, which ts about'fifty miles in circuit, on w the Citizens uſe 

to recfeate themſelves in'Boats; It is 2 Ci pA. 25 Antiquity, and here it 

was that both the T/znys were born. 5, Alexandria, which from a poor V7/- 

Lge (rhrough the often ruins of M:Wan,) is now become a tair, ftrong, ant 
floutiſhing Town. 6: Lods ; '7. Tortona; $.Valenca; and 9. Novara. 


The State of GENES8,'or G E NOTA, once very large, but at preſent Scare of 
mr only Ligzriainthe' Continent; and the Ile of Corfeea, of which we ©*** 

all fpeak in place more convenient. The People are much addifted ro Traf- 
fick and T/ſwry, and here the Women are allowed the liberty of the Streets, as 
alſo to accompany or diſcourſe with Men , which is torbidden them in other 
parts. Its chief places are, 1,Genoua, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, at the foor of 
high Mountatny between two Rivers ,” built by Fanzs, rhe firſt Inhabiter of 
haly ; it is (as alſo its whole State) governed in form of a Republick. The C:ry 
for its ſtarely Buildings, makes it to be termed by the Talians, Genova la Su- 
perba, having beautitul Palaces, with delightful Gardens ;' irs Nrada Novs 
being 2 ſpacious, Tong, and ſtrait Street, on cach fide imbelliſhed with 
ſtately Palaces, which for the moſt part are ſu ed by vaſt Pillars of Mr- 
ble, not to be parallel'd in the World; amongtt which may be reckoned the 
Teſnits Colledge, than which nothing can be more polite. The Palace of the 
Prince 4*Or14, with its famous Bird-cage, deſerves a particular mention ; nor 
Sits new Moxfd to be forgotten, which hath made the Port twice as capacious, 
and much ſafer than before. The Cty is in circuit about eight miles, defended 
beſides its Walls, by a ſtrong and fair Caftle ; it is exceeding populous andrrich 
its Inhabitants being obſerved ro be the greateſt Thurers and Money-mongers 
in the World, which is a great obſtruction to its Trade. 2. Sayona, of note 
for the interview between Ferdinand of Spain, and Lews the 121h of France, 
Anno 1507. 3. Sarzana; 4, Arbengae ; and 5. /intimiglia. 


The Eſtate or Country of MO NTFERAT' doth in part belong to the Eftate of 
Duke of Mantowa, and the reſt to the Duke of Savoy ; a Mountainous Coun- ***"=: 
try, but of a fertil Soyl, It is encompaſſed with the Appenine Hills, Milbiiy,. 
and Piedmont : the River Tenarus parts the poſleſhons of the Duke of Aſan- 
toua from that of Savoy; its chief places are, 1. Alba, where Pertinax the 
Roman Emperour was born; 2; Jt.Vas, a the firſt Duke of Mintous ; 

3. Caſat; and 4. Tr:n, fair Cities, with ſome others, 


In the Lowey LOMBARDY we have placed the Eſtates of Venice , 
Mintoua, Modena, Parma,Placenza,and Trent ; of which in order. 

The Eſtates of the Duke of Y ENICE may be divided into ſeveral Parts Efares of 
or Provinces, as they lye on firm Land and on the Sea, which are taken notice 7 
of in the Geographical Tables of Ttaly; the chief of which I ſhall here only 
name, as I have occaſion to treat of the Cities ; 1. Trevees, ſeared in the Pro- 
vince of Marche Treviſane, a City of ſome account, as commodious fot ari 
Inland Trade. 2. Breſſia, ſeated in the Province of Breſſan, eſteemed the ſe- 
cond City for largeneſs and beauty in all Lombardy; it is more fimous in her 
NY who1s Earl, Marqueſs, and Duke, than in ariy matter of trade. 
3- Breſcello, in the Province of Byreſſan, famous for the death of Otho, the 
Roman Empetour. 4. Effe, in the Province of Padoudn , from whence 
came the late Dukes of Ferrara : 5.Crema, in the Pfovince of Cremaſe, ſeat- 
ed on the River Serro, arid in a very fertil Soyl; a beautiful and rich City, 
adorned with ſtately Edifices ; and about two Furlongs from the Ciry, towards 
the Caſtle, is a ſtately Temple, called Sani#a Maria del Iz Cruce, aftruQure of 
great beauty, and richly adorned with P:fares, Wc. a place much frequented 
for Devotion ſake : this Ciry niay be termed a ſtrong Fortreſs againſt the M:/- 
{anots, upon which it borders. 6, Vicenzo, in the Provirice of Vicentin, feat- 
ed at the bottom of a Hill which commands the City; being well Wo with 

2 Ivers, 
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Rivers, which uniting themſelves got far diſtant from the City, form a Navi. 
gable River, c apable to receive Veſſel; of a conſiderable burthen, which paſſing 
by Paduafalls ito the Sea by Venice, It is ahoys four miles in circuit, beau- 
tified with ſtately Palaces Emples, and Publick buildings ; it is v 

and inhabited by Nob4/:ty and Gentry, who contrary to the A of the 
Italians, delight to Travel ; here is a famous Theater, capable,to receive five 
thouſand Fran whoſe Stage 1s ſo re 

e 


ſtately City, being modelled by th 


reſented by ProſpeRive,..that it ſeems a 
- yay amous _ eng Lora then 
its P1442, 2 ſpacious and beautiful place. 7. H/zronay "im the Province of Ve. 
roi, i pe and beautial Cry, Cured onthe Acbeſcr 1.4 place of gre: 
Qiceogrh, a5 ell! y Nature as Art, 2nd boaſteth, chiefly of. zrs, yet ſanding 
Ampbutheater,, capable. to receive, about $0000 Perſons, 8, Padua, jn the 
Province of P 4ouan, ſeated in the midſt of a ſpacious Plain, about 20 miles 
diſtant gom © , Sea; It is a place of. good ſtrength ,. bezhg, incloſed with 
double Walls god deep Ditghes, beſides its Bu{warks and' Fortifications it 
was built by Antenor, Brother to: Pxjam King of Troy, whoſe, Tomb;is here 
yes to be.ſceny tq this City do belong ſeven, Gatey, ſeveral Stone-Bridges,and 
five-ſpacious/Pj43230's ;, 1t is every Where beautrted with many ſplendid E- 
ces as yell private as publick ; alſo 1s Churokes are no leſs beautiful and 
rich, of which he, Dome.or Catbeadral js.chiet;. its Hall of :Juſtice is'a ſpacious 
a as dg ,.ngar 'to' which, are the Schopls for Learning ; but this 
City is now moſt famous, for, its ngner/ity of Phy/cians..' ,g. Bergamo, in 
Bergamaſſe, adjoyning to Cremaſe :, 10. Feltrs, in, beltrin, towards the Biſbo- 
prick of. Trent.;; and 11. 'Rovigo, in the Poleſine of Raviga,, far engaged to- 
wards the Eſtates of the Church.. And theſe Provinces may properly be .com- 
prehended under oge part,to,wit, Marche Treviſane. The chief Rivers in this 
Country are Adi#ua, Atheſis, Breuta, and Olius. | 


The ſecond part in this Eſtate of Hexzce, is FRIO LA NI, encompaſſed 
with H:ſtr:a, the Alpes, ah hoe and the Adriatick Sea. Its chict pla- 
ces are, 1, Aquilegia, ſeated on the Natiſco, a place not very well inhabited: 
| ar : 3,*Palmala Nova, the beſt for- 
tified place in all 7raly; and 4. Tergeſium, or Treift, ſeated nigh the Sea- 


ſhoar. The chief Rivers are Nat/[co, R:ſanus, and L:izonſus. 


The third and laſt part of this Eſtate ſhall be 1 $ TRIA, of an unhealth{ul 
Air. Its chief places are, , i. Cabo d'Iftria; 2. Polo; 3, (ita Nuova; and 
4- Parenzo: But to proceed to Vexzce, the principal City of this Republick. 


The City of V ENICE is ſeated at the bottom of the; Adriatich Sea, or 
Gulph of Venice, built on:72 1/ands, being diſtant from the main Land five 
miles,and defended from the fury of: the Sea by a Bank of ſixty miles in length, 
through which, in ſeven places there are pallages broken tor ſmall Veſſels, fave 
only at Malamocco, and the Caſtle of Leo, which are ſtrongly fortified ; it is 
about eight miles in circuit, having tor the conveniency of. the Inhabitants i- 
bout 4000 Bridges, amongſt which that of Rzalto is the chief, built over the 
Grand Canal, which for length, breadth and height, may compare with any 
in the World ; and for the patſage of People to and fro, here are ſaid to be 
emp!oyed about 10 or.1z000 Gongelos ; all its Buildings are fair and beauti- 
tul ; here are 200 particular places built of Marble, adorned with Columns, 
Statues, and Pifferes of great value, ereted by the Senators, which for their 
Grandure are fit to lodge and entertain any Prince in Chriftendom, molt of 
which are ſeated on the Grand Canal. Alſo the Royal and proud Palace ot 
the Duke deſerves a particular deſcription, which {or its largneſs, beauty and 
riches, as well in its fabrick without, as in its. Prfures and Statues within, 
excceds all others : then the Tribunals or Courts of Juſtice, the Senate-houſe, 
or great Hall, Its Arſenal or Magazine of War being about two milcs in cir- 
cuit, encompaſſed with high Walls, and the Se having but one place or Gate 


| ftorentrance, and only one Channel'tor Sh:ps to paſs in and out at ; and here is 


kept 


kept always in readineſs about two hundred Gaſies, with all things fit for a 
Vovage or fight; alſo here are kept a thouſand Coats of Plate, garniſhed with 
Gold and covered with Vetvet.: hut above all; its Church of St. Mark, which 
for its exteriour and interiour beauty, and richneſs of its Ornaments, have 
deſervedly made this City famous; and in this Church , according to report, 
lyeth the body of St, Mark, the Patronof this City, which was brought (hi- 
ther from Alexandria. In this City are ſevenreemrrich Hoſpitals, 56 Tre- 
bunals ; 67 Pariſh Churches, 26 Monaſteries of Naas,” 54 Convents of Fyy- 
ars, 18 C _— , and ſix Free-Schools for the increaſe of Learning, 'Its 
Piazza, or broad place of St, Mark, adorned with ſumptuous Fabricks, 
$,arues, Sc. is a place mucirfrequentad by the Gertry. This __—— 
place where, Polecy, Warfare, and Merchandize have embraced dnt another ; 
the Geniry are here held in ſuch eſteem, thar it is held for the greateſt 'honovir 
they can beſtaw upon the beſt deſerver, to. make him a Gentleman of this 
City, and fromithem the Sexatoxrs are choſen ; and out of them the Dibe, 
who in a manner is only titular, not having the Regal power , his Salary 
which is paid him out of the Common Treaſury , is forty thouſand Duccats 
-carly. 

n | ln this Eſtate are two Patriarchs,and 34 Biſhops. 


' The Dukedom of MAN TOTA, ſeated Northwards of the Eſtates of Dukedom of 
Venice : Irs chief City is ſo called, a place of good ſtrength , encompaſſed on #**«- 


the des with Water about 4 quarter of a mile broad), ' and on the- other ſide 
witha Wall; itis ſeated on a River, which empricth 1t ſelf into-the Po. In 
this City Varg:l, that famous Poet, was born. | 


The Dukedom of M O D E NA, formerly joyntd- to that of Mantowz', Dukedom of 
for its chyef City, Modena, famous for the Battle berween Anthony and n= 


ha 
AuguiFus, where Hirtius and Panſa, the two Conſwlr, were ſlain , and A4n- 


thony loſt the day.* This place is the reſidence of its Dutes, as Mantoua is 


of hers. 


The Dukedom of PARMA and PLACE NTTA, Northwards of Dukcdems of 
Mantoua, hath for its chief place Parma, ſeated in a fruitful Plain five miles 
from the Appenwines. It is about four miles in arcait, adorned with many 
rich and ſtately Struffures, is very populous, and well inhabired by Gentry, 
who are much addifted to Learning and Arms : it hath a fair and ſpacious 
Campagnia, which feeds abundance of Sheep; and here the Duke hath his 
Palace, which is a place of great delight and ſtate. This Country boaſts of 
its Parma[an-Cheeſe , ſo much eſteemed by ſome. The chief place of Pl2- 
cengais fo called; it is feated on the Po, commodious for Traffick, and famous 
for its Fairs in Exchanges here quarterly kept , which are much reſorted 
unto: it is about five miles in compaſs, a place of good ſtrength and beauty, 


being adorned with many fair and rich St7yFures and Churches, 


The B:ſboprick of TRE NT, whoſe chicf City bears its names ; it is Biſhoprick of 
ſeated in a Plain, and furrounded with Mountains of an exceſſive height, 7* 
being always covered with Szow, by reaſon of which ir is more fit for 
Wines than Corn. The City is not large, bur indifferent ſtrong ; its Houſes 
are-fair and ſtately , its Streets large, its Churches beautiful and richly 
adorned, and its Royal Palace ſumptuous and ſtately. This City is famous 
for the general Council there held, for the eſtabliſhment of the Roman Catho- 


lick Religion. 
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ITALY, particularly ſo called. 


. The ſecond part of {taly, according to our method, will contain the Eftates 
of the CHU RCH and TOSCANE, which may again be ſubdivided 


into others, which are, taken notice of in the Geographical Tables, of which 
in: order, 


Territory of The Territory. of FERRARESSE, about 160 miles in'length , and 
errae goin breadth, had once/ Dukes. of its own, but now belongs to the Pope ; 
its chief place is Ferrara, fo called from the Iron-Mzynes about it ; it is ſeated 
on the Po, whiucl ſerves as a Rampire todefend it on the one fide , as doth a 
ſtrong Waſl;well fortified with a ſpacious More, on the other fide ; it is about 
hye miles in compaſs, beautifully built, and adorned with ſuperb Edrfices, and 
15 accounted one of the! pleaſanteſt Cities in raly, having in'the midſt thereof 
a ſpacious Green, into which doth open about 20 Streets, moſt of which' are 
abour halt a mile in length; and ſo even and uniform, that from thence: the 


utmoſt ends of each may be cafily diſcovered : It is well inhabited , rich, and 
. dignified withran T/nrver fity, 

ES The Provinceof BO LOGNOTS, Eaſtwards of Modena , hath for its 
chiet place Bo/ogna, once the head of 12 Cities ; it is ſeated on the River 4- 
foſa, and in alarge and fertil Territory tor Corn, Wine, Fruits, and Olwves ; 
it is about five mules incircuit, and begirt with a Wal. This City is adorned 
with many fair and proud Buildings, in which they obſerve a uniformity, #- 
mongſt which:is the Pope's Palace for his retirement , which for grandure and 
ſtatelyneſs is fit to give entertainment to any Prince in Chriſtendom. It is dig- 
nified with. the chief: T/niwerſity of Ttaly, famous for the ſtudy of the Crv1l 
Law; itis proudly built, having ſpacious Courts. 


Province oo ROMANDIOLA, or ROMAGN E, Eaſtwards of Bologneſe, hath 

Kenandivle. for its chief places, 1. Ravenna, ſeated on the Adriatick , and once a place 
of good account, having one of the faireſt Havens in the World, which is now 
choaked up. This City was the ſeat of the Emperour Honor:ius , and his 
Succeſlors, then of the Goth; Kings, and laſtly of its Patriarch; but now, 
asits Haven is choaked up, ſo is the Land covered with water, which makes it 
become uſeleſs, 2, Rimins, ſeated on the mouth of the River Rubicon. 3. Cer- 
vea, ſeated on the Adriatick Sea, a place where. fo great quantity of Salt is 
made, that the Popes part is valued yearly at 60000 Crowns, and 4. Farnza. 


Dukedomof The Dutchy or Dukedom of T/ RB IN, not long fince fallen to the Holy 

i Seat, it lying in the midſt of his Territories, Its chief places are, 1. Crben, 
ſeated at the bottom of the Appennine , formed like a Miter : 2, Belfort, 
ſeated in the Midland : 3, Fano, a Sea-port Town to Trbin, where the Eng- 
liſh do enjoy many Immunities ; and 4, P:ſaro, a Maritim Town , enjoying 
a good Haven. 


Province of The Province of MARCA ANCO NA, bounded with the Adriatich, 
arcs arm Naples, the Appennine and Romagne ; it takes its name from Ancona, its 
chief City ſeated on the Hill C:4merius, which likes a Promontory ſhoots it 
ſelf into the Sea, having the beſt Haven in Traly, towards the Adriatick Sea, 
the entrance-into which 1s ſhut up by two Chains, the better to ſecure the Porr, 
It is a City ot good ſtrength, being encompaſſed with Walls and Bulwarks ; 
its Houſes are tair, and its Inhabitants rich. 2, Loyetto, famous for the Church 
of the Virgin Mary, which, as*tis ſaid was brought from Paleſtine in the 
Air by Angels tor the Sins of the People, and is now a ſtately Structure, and 
richly adorned with the Preſents dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and is much 


reſorted 
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reſorted unto by Pilgrims. Fj Marcerata,” the Seat of the Governouvrs of this 


Province; and here is a Colledge of Lawyers for the hearing and determining 


of cauſes, 4. Adria, which gave name to the adjo\ ning Sez: 5, Aſcoli the 
Fur : and 6. Fermo the Strong. 


The Province or part of PE RU SIN is Weſtwards of Ombrie, its chief Province of 
place is Perugia, where Auguſtus beſieged L. Antonius the Brother, and Ful- ?ovfr. 
v1a the wife of Anthony the Triumviy, which ſaid place at the Siege became 
alſo obedient unto him ; and nigh to this City is Lago de Perugia, of about 
thirty miles in circuit, near whoſe Banks, Hunnibal ſlew Flaminius 15000 of 
his Romans : here is alſo Lacus Vademonius , where Dolabella vanquiſhed 
ſuch of the G@au/s as had eſcaped the Sword of Cami//ns. 


The Dutchyof SPOLETO, anciently called Ombria, as ſcituate under Dacty of 
the Appennine Hills ; hath for its chief places, 1. Spolero, of great antiquity, 94+ 
where are yet remaining ſtately AqueduF?s, the Temple ot Conrord, Ec. 


2. Aſifto,famous for little, but being the Birth-place of St. Francs. 3 Fuligne ; 
4. Toat ; 5. Amelia ; and 6.Rzeti. 


The Land of SABINE, Southwards of Spolets, hath for its chicf place Land of 
Narvy, which is of ſome Account. Sabine. 


The Province of ORITETIN, Weſtwards of Spoleto, hath for its chief Province of 
places, 1. Orvieto, ſeated on ſo high « Rock, that it amazes thoſe that look © 
mto the adjacent Valleys; and 2, Aquapendente. 


The part or Province called $i, PETERS Patrimony, contains alſo all St Paw Pe 
Latium, or Campagna di Roma, and part of Ituria; it is waſhed with the 7" 
Tyrrhenian Sea; and in this part are the Mountains called Gallicanum, in 
which Hannibal tfrighted that noble Captain Fxib. Maximss with a Stratagem, 
which was by having 2zcoo Oxen, which carried fire on their Horns, by which 
means he pu ed over the Mountains. Its chief places are, 1. Offr:a, ſeated at 
the Mouth of the Tzber, but its Haves is ſtopped up ; it is honoured with the 
See of a Biſhop, whoſe place is to conſecrate the Popes. 2. Adrea, to which the 
Romans fled, after the Gauls had taken Rome, 3. Verj, a City of good anti- 
quity, wealth, and largeneſs. 4. 15a, once the Seat ot the S:[vian Kings,and 
of good fame and beauty, but ſuffered much in the Wars by the hand of Tul/us 
Hoſlelius. 5. Antium, a place of great delight, to which the Roman Emperonys 
uſed to retire for recreation. 6. (rw4taVechia, a Maritim Town, abounding 
in great plenty of Alom. 7.V:terbo; 8.Porto; 9.Corneto; roVeroli ; x1.Pa- 
tfrina; and 12. Trivoli, all places of fome account ; but above all Rome, The City ct} 
ſeated in'the Territory of Campagna 4: Roma, once the Miſtreſs of the World, =: 
famous for her noble Warr:iers,who were ſo exaQtin their Martial Diſcipline, 
for their Tr:1umphs and Antiquities, and for being the place where the Spoyls 
and Trophies of all Europe, and a great part of Afia, were laid up; in brief, 
it was a place ſufficiently memorized by the ancient and renowned H:/forrans. 
This Cty, when in its priſtine ſplendor, was ſaid tobe 5o miles in compaſs, 
whoſe Walls were beautified with about 750 Towys, and faid to contain abour 
463000 fighting men, that is, free Citzzens, ſuch as were inrolled, beſides Ser- 
vants,Women,and Children ; but this City hath ſeveral times felt the joſtlings 
of ill fortune, ſo that as to its preſent ſtate it hath not the moiety of its priſtine 
beauty and ſplendour, ſcarce containing r 1 miles in circuit, being almoſt Orbi- 
cular,in which ſpace there is about one third part waſt ground ; yet it 1s a place 
of great ſplendor, beautified with many Princely Palaces, and ſufficiently fa- 
mous for being the Seat of the Pope, which makes it to be exceeding populous, 
being thought to contain about zoocoo. Inhabitants, beſides an exceeding gr 2t 
confluence of Strangers which hither come, ſome for devotion, and orkers to 
pleaſe their fancies with its Antiquities and Curioſities ; and of the Inh.bi- 
tants, two thirds may be reckoned for Clergy-men and Curteſ.ins, the _— -v 
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Dukedom of 
Toſcany. 


Florence. 
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which is eſteemed to amount to about 40000, who pay 30000 Duccats year| 
Tribute to the Pope, for which two Gallies are maintained and furniſhed for 
the ſervice in GrvztaVechia. This City is ſeated on the Banks of the Tzbey, 
upon Campus Martius ; it is built upon ten Hills, on which are fair StrufQtures, 
as on the topof the Vatican Hill, is ſeated the proud Palace of the Popes, large 
enough to give entertainment to three Princes at one time, It is beautified and 
enriched with excellent payntings and curioſities ; and here are the Gardens 
called Belvidere, famous or its rare Plants,delightful Walks, curious Statues, 
6c. andon this Hill is the Church of St.'Peter, being, the moſt Lys and 
famous in all Rome, being adorned with rich Payatings, Tombs, Sc. with di- 
vers choice Curioſities, as the Spear that pierced our Saviowrs fide, and the 
head of St. Andrew. In this City are about 300 Churches, Monaſteries for 
Nuns, Religious Houſes, and Convents ; here are many Hoſpitals for the relief 
of the Diſtrefſed, likewife ſeveral gallant Le&raries, as the Vatican, the Je- 
ſuits Colledge Sc. And here the Popeliveth in;more grandure than any Prince 
in Chriſtendom, and the Cardinals have their Palaces richly adorned , and 
dwell in good ſtate. 
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The Dukedom of FLORENCE containeth the greateſt part of Toſca- 
1y, to which doth belong thoſe of Saneſe and Piſan, and which I ſhall in- 
clude under the Dukedom of Florence. It is ſeparated trom Genoa by the 
River Magra, and the ſtrong Town of Sarazana, belonging to the Genoueſe, 
Its People, even the Duke himſelf, are generally addicted to Traffict , by 
reaſon of which itis a Country very rich. 

Amonegſt the Cities in this Territory is Florence , ſeated in a noleſs fruitfal 
than pleaſant Plain, near the confluence of the Rivers Arno and Chiane, about 
ſix miles in compaſs; and by reaſon of being the reſidence of the Duke, is ve» 
ry populous and rich, where he hath a ſtately and magnificent Palace , richly 
adorned ; and to make it a perfect place of pleaſure, its Courts are fair, and 
its Gardens ſpacious and delightiul, having therein excellent Fountains , 
Groves, Labyrinths and Walks, beſides a place where all forts of wild Beafts 
are kept. Beſides this Palace, here are ſeveral fair and ſuperb Edifices, being 
a place ſo extraordinary beautitul, that Charles the Arch-Duke uſed. to fay, 
It was fit to be ſeen only on Holy-days. Here are 44 Pariſh Churches: about 
5o Nunterges, 1 4 peries, 12 Priorates, and about 3o Hoſpitals. This Ci- 
ty was built: yl, that bloody DiQator ,' and was made a Colony by the 
Triumviri ; as razed by the Lombard's , re-edified by Charles the Great, 
bought its Liberty of Rodol/phus, .and now continues ſubjzeRt to the Medices, 
Dukes of Florence. This City enjoys a great Trade, by reaſon of the Privi- 
ledges and kind entertainment which they find ; all ſorts of Merchandize be- 
ing here landed free from all Impoſts, Duties and Cuſtoms, an advantage not 
found in many places. 2. P#ſa, ſeated at the entrance of the River Arno into 
the Sea ; It was once a very large City, and had great Territories, Corſica, 
Sardinia, and Baleares, having been under its ſubjegjon , being very rich 
and powerful both by Land and Sea; but the many ſhocks of Ill-fortune have 
reduced it within one half of its Ancient limits; yet its many good Build- 
ings ſhew its ancient ſplendor. 3. Senna, in Sanaſe, built by Brennus the 
Gaul, an Inland-City, ſeated in a large, pleafant and fertil Territory, adorned 
with beautiful Buildings both publick and private. 4. Pioya, a City, though 
ſmall, yetrich and well built, famous its beginning that bloody tation of 
the Nerz and Bianchi, as of the Guelfes and Ghibillines: And 5. Ligorne, 
ſeated at the mouth of the 4-0, a fair and beautiful City, being accounted 
the ſtrongeſt, and one of the principal Towns of Trade in the Mediterranean 
Seas. This City, not many years paſt, wag purchaſed by the Florentines of 
the Genors, for' 1 20000 Duckets ; before which it was a place of no great 
note, nor beauty, being a reception for Thieves, Murtherers, Pirates, 
a 
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all ſorts of Religgons, or rather Irreligious people ; butnow it is well inhabited 
and reſorted unto by Merchants, abounding on ſeveral rich Commodities. 


The Commonwealth of LU CQUE, the Signiory of PIOMBINE, Common- 
 theIſeof E LB E, and the Principality of MA SSA, make up the reſt of #2 of 
Toſcany. This laſt is but ſmall in arcuit, but yeilds abundance of white IEG 
Marble, and is beautified with the Cities of Maſſa and Carrara; the laſt 

oitner the reſidence of the Prince, the former ſtrengthned with a ſiately 

Caſtle ; both beautified with excellent Marble Statues, 


LUCQTUE comprehends the Territory and Town of Lacca, which is 
ſeated on the River Serchiws in a Plain, about three miles in circuit; a place 
of good beauty , being repleniſhed with many fair Edifices and ſtately 
Churches, amongſt which that of St, Martin is the chief; and the Walls are 
ſo _ _ Trees, awed ata —_ it For a City ina Wood, It is of 
- note for being the meeting place ey,Ceſar,and Crafſus,all three famous 
Commanders, where they conſulted her joyned into a col eracy for the en- 
larging their Poſſeſſions, and gaining more honour. 


Next the Iſle of E LB E, ſeated nigh the ſhoar, and oppoſite to the Iſle of 10 of ze: 
Corſica : Its chief places are, 1, Coſmopols, and 2, Porto Longone. And oppo» 
ſite to,this Iſle on the Toſcane ſhoar, is the ſmall S:gniory of FIOMBINE. 


Kingdom of NAPLES. 


The third and laſt part of ltaly in ner , we have comprehended under kingdom of 
the Kingdom of NAP L E $8, which by ſome have been divided into 6 parts, X44 
viz. Terra di Lavoro, Calabria Superiour, and Inferiour, Abruzzo, Pugia, or 
Capitanata, and Terrads Otranto. It isencloſed on all parts with the Sea,ex- 
cept towards the Lands of the Church ; it is every where ny fertil, and b 
ſome accounted the richeſt in all 7:a/y,abounding in excellent ines, S{ths bok 
raw, and wrought into many Fabricks; in O:ts, Saffron, Almonds, Anniſceds. 
Argal, Brimſtone, Mines of ſeveral Metals {Sc. It is well water'd with Rivers 

freſb Streams,affords plenty of Cattel, Fowls,and Grazns;and is throughout 
repleniſhed with fair, pleaſant, and beautiful C:tres and Towns, lts parts are : 


1. TERRA DI.LAVORO, in which part is ſeated Naples, the Me- 
tropolitan City in this Kingdom, and one of the faireſt of Exrope, called by the 
hatians, Napoli la Gentile, as being inhabited by ſo man les and Gentle- 
men. Itis ſeated on the Medrterranean ſhoar, — pleaſant Hills and 
fruitful Fre/ds, a City of great antiquity, being ſaid to be built by Hercules ; 
it is about 7 miles in compaſs, fortified with, 4 firong Cafttes,a ſtrong Wall, with 
Towrs Ditches{Sc. ſo that it is in a manner impregnable ; it is beautified with 
many ſuperb SiratFures and magnificent Churches, Monaſteries , Colledges , 
Courts,and Palaces of Princes and Noblesadjoyning to pleaſant and delightful 
Gardens : its Port and Haven is commodious and. good, where are kepr ſtore 
of Gallies. This place of late years hath been; famous for its ſtrange Rebellion 
under Maſſanello, a Fiſher-man ; here 1s an Hoſp:tal,cndowed with 60000 
Crowns yearly,for the maintenance of the ſick, maimed and impotent People. 
The ſecond City is Cajeta, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-ſboar , a place of 
good ſtrength. 3, Pot.204, a fair and beautiful Cry, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, en- 
joying a commodious Port, | 4. Capua, ſeated on the Banks of the River Vu/- 
ternus ; a place of great antiquity, and once very beautiful. 5.No/a, where 
Hannibal received an overthrow by Marcellus : and 6. Ewma, ence a fair and 
beautitul Ciry, but now nothing| but a heap of Ruins, nigh to which is the Lake 
Avernus, much famous amongſt the Poets, whoſe unwholſom ſulphureous 
ſlink ſo infeQeth the Air, that Birds flying over it loſe their lives ; and here- 
* «bours (according to fiction,) the Poets deſcend into Hell, and here nee 
went down into Hell to talk with his Father. N | arts 
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Part of cal 2.\CA LABRTIA Superiour, hath for its chief places 1. Tarentum, built 
bria Sprriow- by the Lacedemonians , and is the Birth-place of Architas the Phi | 
2, Cotrone, whoſe Inhabitants were noted for their aQtivity in the Olympick 
Games. 7, Sybaris, built and peopled by the Grecians after the deſtruQtion 


of Troy. 4. Amycle, tormerly peopled by the P>thagoreans : and 5, Coſey 
a fair City, being the chief of theſe parts. boy 


Part of cala- 3J-CA LAB RIA Inferiour, whoſe chief parts are, 1. Pefle, or Peſſide. 
ris infcriow. 14a, where Roſes grow thrice a year. 2. Reg:o Rhezo, or Rhegium, ſo 
becauſe that here it is thought that Jic;/y was by the Sea broken from Ray. 
, Salernum, famous for the ſtudy of Phyſick : and 4 Nicotera, ſeated on the 
a-ſhoar, 


Part ef Ari 4, ABRCUZZ O hathforits chief places, 1. Aqui/a, ſeated near the Ap. 
wok pennine, .2 uo, the Birth-place of that famous School Divine Thomas 4- 
quinas. 3. Si , the Birth-place of Ov:d the famous Poet. 4. Benevento, 
once called Maleventum : and 5, Mol; ſe, which ſome eſteem to be the chief of 
the County. 


Parrof Pigia, $- PC GIA, whoſe chief places are, 1. Manfredonza, dignified with the 
Seat of an Archbiſhop. 2. Canne, famous for the ſignal Victory gained by 
Hannibal againſt the Roman Conſuls and the Romans,ot whom were tlain about 
42700, 3, Barletta, a ſtrong Fortreſs, 4. Venuſia, the Birth-place of Horace. 
5. Arpinum, the Birth-place of Tully : and 6, Mont St. Angelo, a fair City, not 
tar from Manfredonia. | 


Partof ra G6, TERRA DI OTRANTO hath for its chief places, 1. Otramto, 
4: 0rranto. the taking of which by Mabomet the Great, put all 1:a/y into ſuch a fright, 
that Rome was almoſt left without Inbabitants, and was not fully inbabited 
until the expulſion of the Twr4s the next year, | 2, Brunduſium, — inits 
Haven, which isefleemed not inferiour to any in Chriflendom. 3; Gallipoli, 
a place of' ſome Traffick, affording abundance of Oy/s and Cattle. | 4, Leccie; 
5. Tarantam ; and 6. Brendici ; all places of good account, 
In this Kingdom are 2o Archbi/bops, 127 Bi Princes, 24 Daker, 
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25 Margneſes,and go Earls. But let us pr to the Lalian Iſes, and firſt 
with Sicily. | 
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The Iſiandof SICTLT is the greateſt neighbouring Ifle to Italy, from 
which itsdivided' by « ſmall Channel running between Meſſina and Rego, 
now called the Phare of Meſſina, and higher in this paſſage were the S:yls 
and Charybds of the Ancients. This Ile was onee ca rimacria , fromits 
being/Tniangular, and abating 3 Promontories at each corner into the Sea, to 
wit, Cape.de Faro, regarding Italy; Cape Paſbaro,r ing Morea ; and Cape 
Boij, or Cape Coco, facing the Promontory Mercurio, of Africa, This Iſle is 
termed the Queen of 'the Mediteyrancan Iſes, riot only for its greatneſs, being 
1n compaſs about 700 miles; bur for her other excellencies' and admirable fer- 
tility, yielding — neceſſary forthe. uſe' of man; it chiefly abounds in 
Wines, 01s, Sugars, Honey, Wax, Satt, Saffron, Minerals, Alom, Agats, Coral, 
Emeralds,and Sik in great plenty;both raw and wrought, and ſuch abundance 
of all ſortsof Grains, that it was called the Grawary of the Roman Empire. 
and is now'found to furniſh Malta, the adjacent Iſles , y nm, and ſome part of 
Italy with her ſuperfluities. Here'are many Baths of different natures, which 
are tound good for ſeveral Infirmities, The chief HiÞs in this Ile are Mount , 
Hy41a, famous for its Bees and Honey, and Mount XEtna, for its ſending forth * 
flames of fire, which in the year 1669 made ſiich an eruption, that it d jaw 
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divers Towns; and {or its height , whoſe top is exalted ten miles above its 
Baſis, and 15 a good Land-mark to Say/ers. This Iſland was firſt inhabited by 
a race of huge Giants, much ſpoken of by Homer, who called them the Le- 
firigones ; and the Cyclopes of which laſt was Polyphemus, ſo famouſed for the 


entertainment oft T/hyſſes and his Fellows, This Ie is divided into 3 Provn- 
ces or Valleys. 
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i. VALLI DE NOTO, which is the South-eaſt part, hath for its it Pars and 
chief places, 1. Sryracuſa, once the Metropolis of the whole Ie, ſtrongly <bicf Places. 
fenced about with a Wall, and other Fortefications , being a Garriſon of Wh. 
nerds, Its Buildings are fair, and ſhew ſomething ot its Antiquiry; it hath 
two Havens, one towards the South, and the other towards the North-ſides 
of the City. 2. Leontiam, ſeated Northwards of S:racuſa,with which it had 
divers times ſtruglings for Priority : And 3. Exna, a Midland Town or City. 


2 VALLI DE MAZ O RA containeth all the Weſt part of the I/e ; 
its chief places are, r. Moreal, or Monireal, famous for its Archbiſhops See 
and Church, 2. Girgemti , the Seat of tne Tyrant Phalaris, who attlited 
Perillus in the Brazen Bull : and 3, Palermo, once a Colony of the Phe- 
nicians, and now the chief City in the Iſle, being the Seat of the Spaniſ 
Viceroy. It is beautified with magnificent Palaces and Temples , curious 


Buildings, and fair Streets, famous for being the Birth-place of ſo many brave 
Men, as was J:racuſa. 


3.VALLI DE DEMO NA, poſleſſing the North-eaſt part of the 
Iſle, and boaſteth of its chief Town Meſſma, ſeated oppoſite to Rhegium in 
Waples, a place of great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art, haying before it 
the Sea, where they have a no leſs famous and comfmedious , than a fir 
Haven, and behind it are high Hills. Ir is the Sce of an Archbifhop, beauri- 
fied with fair and ſtately Edifices ; and here the Vice-Roy hath a magnificent 
Palace adjoyning to the Arſenad, where their Gallies, Ge. are kept; and here 
Venus, Neptune, Caſtor, and Pollxx had their Temples, from whoſe ruins are 
now ereed Chriſt;an Churches. The Gentry and Gits Zens herelive in great 
delight and pleaſure ; this City is the chiefeſt place of Traffick in the 1/e, be- 
ing very well frequented by Merchants and Strangers, Its other places are 

laſo, ſeated on the North Promontory ; then Er:x, where Venus was wor- 
ſhipped; next Catania, where there is a Colledge for the ſtudying the 


Sciences, but chiefly for the Civil and Canon Laws ; and laſtly Nicoſia, a Mid- 
land Town, 
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The Iſland of SARDINIA, or SARDAGNE, is ſcatcd not far jfe of 5-- 
ſrom $zczly ; it is inlength about 150 miles, and go in breadth ; not ſo ferti] 4*« 
as Jicely, yet it abounds in Corn and Cattle, but is deficient in Oz/, and other 
Commodities. It is now ſubje& to the Spaniard, and is divided into two 
parts, viz. Cape Logodors, and Cape Cagliari ; Its chief places are, 1. Cag/i- 
ari, ſeated oppoſite to Africa, having a commodious Haven , which makes it 
to be well frequented by Merchanzs. The City is adorned with goodly Build- 
ings, fair Temples, and magnificent Twrrets, being the Seat of the Spaniſh 
Vice- Roy, as alſo the See of an Archbiſhop, 2. Boſa, likewiſe the See of an 
Archbiſhop. 3, Oriſtagni, and 4. Saſſary, both places of good account. | 

Its People are of a mean Stature, are very great Hunters, great Pains-takers. 


ho lovers of the Spaniards, not much addicted to Learning, and in matters of 
Religion not over ſtrict, 
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ITALIAN ISLES, 


CUNSLICA 


Iſle of Corſa, The Iſle of CO R SICA, ſeatcd in the Ligurian Sea, oppoſite to Genoa, is 
about 100 miles in length, and 5o in breadth; the Soil, by reaſon of the 
Mountains, is not very fertil in Gran, but aboundeth in excellent Wines; ir 
yieldeth likewife N:1s, Figs, Rarſons, Hony, Wax, Alom, Box-wood, and Iron- 
M:nes ; its Dogs and Hoyſes are eſteemed excellent. The chief places are, 
:. Baſtia, ſeated on the + North-eaſt part , hath a commodious Haven, and 
ſtrong Garriſon, dignified with the relidence of the Genoveſe Governout, un- 
der whoſe command the Iſ{and is. 2. Mariana; b Catui ; 4. Porto-Verhio, 
5. Adiazzo ; and 6. Bon:facio. The People are for the moſt part poor, head- 
{trong, churliſh, and not addicted to Literature. 


The Vulcanion Beſides this Iſſand there are abundance of others , though of no great ac- 

Iſles. count, and far leſſer; as the VU LCANTAN Iles, lying on the Coaſt of 
Sictly, being 11 in number; the chief, of which is Lspara, from whence the 
reſt take their names , being about 10 miles in circuit ; then Stromboli; and 
Vulcania ſend forth a eonſtant Smoak. 


Iſles of Naples. The Iſles of NAPLE FS are 18 in number, the chief of which are 1/chia, 
Capree, the retirement of Tyberius ; and Enaria. 


Liewian Mes, The chief of the LIGU/RIAN TIfes is Elba, famous for its two Ports 
Porto Ferraro, and Porto x” Qaped, Its chief places are, r. Coſmopolzs, built 
by Coſmo ds Medices ; 2. Gallinarta ; 3. Giglio ; and 4. Monte Chriſto, which 
is but a Rock. 


Other Eſtates, There are yetin Lombardy many little Eſtates, as of Mirandola, Guaſiela, 
Sabionetta, &c. about Mantoua, of Pallavieno, and Landa, Sc. amongſt the 
Eſtates of Parma and Placenza, of Manaco; on the Coaſt of Genoa, of 
Maſeran in Piedmont, The Count of P3:tig/tan,and the Marqueſs of Maliſ- 
pine in Toſcany ; all which Princes , though holding from under the proteQion 
of others, have Sovereign Rights. 


Bay: with its Iſs, extends it ſelf from about the 36th degree of Latitude 
unto the 467, which are 250 —_— from South ro North , and from the 


6th degree of Longitude to ncar the 48th, which are as much or little more 
waa eſt to Eaſt ; but its form ſcarce fills the third part of what is contained 
in theſe degrees. 
In Italy, I make little Account of other Rivers, than that of the Arno, T:- 
ber, and Po; the two firſt deſcend from the Appennint , the laſt from the 
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Turkey in Europe. 


HE Eſtate or Empire of the Sz/tar, or the Ottomans, whom we 
_ the Grand odd fk fy wo TURK, is part in 
wrope , part in Afia, a rtin Ffrica; the greateſt part is 
in din and the leaſt in Earope | and yet this S not ns leaſt 
conſiderable, ſince the Grand Signior makes here his reſidence, 
and hath from hence his beſt Forces. That which he holds in Exrope extends 
it ſelt from the 35th degree of Latitude tothe 45th, and ſometimes near the 
47th, which are 250or 300 French Leagues ; and from the 40th of Longitude 
unto, or beyond the 561th, which are likewiſe 300 Leagues. 


This part of the Eſtate of the Twrts, which we call TU RK ET in ET/- Divifion of 


ROP E, may be divided into two principal Regions , viz, Sclavonia, or 
Eſclavonia, and Greece. E SC LAV O NIA, which ſhall be along the Da- 
mube from Germany unto the Black Sea, and is bounded on one fide with the 
Danube, and on the other with the Mormtain Marinat : and under the name 
of Eſclavonta may be underſtood Hengaria, eſpecially fo much as the Tart is 
Maſter of; the particular Eſcl/avonia, with the Provinces of Croacta, Eſcla- 
via and Dalmatia, of which parts the Grand Signior holds but one part ; 
then the Kingdom of Dacia. The other Region, which I all GREEC E 
ſhall reach from the Mountain Marzngr, a _ way into the Mediterranean 
Sea, and advancing towards the oo 4 in which are ſeveral Provixces, which 
we ſhall treat of. 
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Twkey 


The Cn of HUNGARTA taken entirely, is bounded on the Eaſt Kingdom of 


with Tr 


vania and Walachia, on the South with Sclavonia, on the Weſt f#=e57%« de- 


with Auſ{ria, and on the North with Poland, It is in part poſſeſſed by the (cribed. 


Chriſtians, and in part by the Turks. 

This Kingdom is of an exceeding fertil Sayl, yielding Cor thrice a year, and 
feeding ſuch abundance of Cat#/e,' that it ſupplied Germany, Sclavonia, and 
other adjacent parts, with about 100000 Oxen yearly ; they have Deer, Pul- 
lain, Pheſamts, Partridges, and all forts of Fow! in ſuch plenty, that they are 
free for any one that will take them and their Rivers are found to afford ex- 
cellent-Fi/b, : Ir alſo aboundeth in ſeveral good Commodities, as Hides, But- 
ter, Cheeſe, Copper, Hony, Wax, Fiſh,Sc. 

The People are of a rude behaviour, not addidting themſelves to Literature, 
nor Mechanical Trades. They uſe the Scythian Language; they are well 
proportionate, ſtrong, and very valiant. The Females are denied the Eſtates 
of their Parents, neither have they any thing in Marriage ; and until Men 
and Women are marryed, they are mot allowed the uſe of Beds to lye 
upon. 

This Kingdom now ſtands divided between the Grand S:gnior and the 
Hungarians, The Turks have here four Beglerbies, to wit, of Buda, of Ca- 
{2 of Agrica, and of Temiſwar; the chief Cities which they poſleſs, are 
Buda, ſcated on the Danube, once the Metropolis of the Kingdom, and Royal 

Seat 


Irs fertility, 


Its Commodi- 
ties. 


Irs Inhabi - 
cants. 


Irs dinfgon. 
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Seat of the Kings of Hungaria; it was taken by Solyman in 1536. Next Guy. 
la, a ſtrong Town on the Confines of Tranſilvania, which was betrayed by the 
Governour to Jol/yman in of a great Reward , which proved infucceſs1ul 
unto him to the loſs of his lite : then A/ba Regalis, which by the Germans is 
called Wiſenburgh ; alſo Quingue Eccleſie, taken in the ſame year with 46g 
Regalis : And theſe are the ſtrong places, and of good account with them, 


The chief m_-_ in the Emperours or Hungarians polleſſions, are Presburg, 
ſeated on t 


e edge of Auitria, and ſince the Turks became Maſters of Buda, 
this hath been the Metropolis of Hungars@ : next, Sirigowum, or Gran, once 
taken by the Turks, but regained ; alſo Zegith, taken by Solyman the Magni- 
ficent in Anno 1566, whothere ended his days : thea'Newhauſelp which hath 
ſeveral times withſtood the fury of the Tur&s, The other Towns in the Hun- 
arians polleſſion, were (if not are) Komara, inthe Iſle of Schut ; then Bars, 
Smiengd, Vizzegrad, Papa, Sarwar, and Owar, 
The chief Order of Knighthood in this Kingdom, is that of the Dragon, 
inſtituted by S;g:ſmund King of Hangaria, and Emperonr, 


E SC LA YONTH 


ESCLAVO NTA hath for its Eaſtern bounds the River Drinus, and a 
line drawn thence to the Sea ; for its Southern bounds the Adriatick Sea; tor 
its Weſtern, part of Italy ; and tor its Northern , Hungaria, The whole 

length of this Country is about 4$o miles, and its breadth about 120; itis 
ſcituate under the 6/4 and 71h Cl:mats, the longeſt day making 15 hours anda 
half. This Country is divided into the Provinces of Croacia, Dalmatia, and 
the particular Eſc/avonia, and are partly poſſeſſed by the Venet:ians, and part- 
ly by the Turks. 

The Country is obſerved tobe more fit for grazing and ſeeding of Catrle, 
than for Tiage, for the Sheep and other Cattle bring forth their young twice 
a year, and their Sheep are ſhorn four times a year ; likewiſe their chiet Com- 
moditics are Horſes, for Service; Cattle, which yields them abundance of 
Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, and Wool, of which they make Cloth. Here are 
alſo ſome Mines of Gold and S;/ver, whick are in the Turks polleſſion, 

In Eſclavonza, the chief places in the Turks poſſeſſion are Poſega, a place of 


good account, and Barra: and in the Venetians polleſſion is Copranitz, a fair, 
{trong, and good City. 


The Province of CROACTA is in a manner wholly poſlcſled by the Vene- 
tians, the Turks only poſleſiing the ſtrong Town of Wihitz : the chief pla- 
ces polleſſed by the Venetsans, are 1.Siſſeg, or Siſſaken, famous for its reſiſting 
the Turks in 1592, a fair and ſtrong City, 2. Gard:s4:a, ſeated on the Sv. 
3- Novigrod, alſo ſeated onthe Savus : and 4. Bruman. 


The Province of DA LMAT IA, whoſe Southern are waſhed with the 
Adviatick Sea, is divided betwixt the Venetians , who hold the greateſt part, 
and the Turks; whoſe chief places are ,1. Marenza, ſeatcd on the Sea-ſhoar ; 
2. Moftar, an Inland Town towards Boſnia; 3. Stagno, and 4. Sibioncello, 
both Maritim Towns; and nigh unto which is the Iſle of ME L EDA, which 
alſo belongs to the Grand gever; The chief Towns in the polleſſion of the 
Venetians, are 1. Rhaguſa, ſeated on the Adriatick Sea, a City of great Trat- 

fick and Riches, being a Commonwealth of it ſelf. 2. Spalato, a Maritim 
Town on the Ady:atick , and in a moſt pleaſant Valley on the South ſide of 
great Mountains ; and in the Wall towards the Sea, is to be ſeen a great re- 
mainder of a Gallery in Dyocleſians Palace. This Town is kept by the Vene- 
Hans as their only Emporium , plyed ſucceſſively with two Gallies , which 
carry between this place and Venice ſuch Merchandize as are Tranſported into 
Turkey, or from thence brought in, 3. Zara, a ſtrong Fortreſs, ſeated on 
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"efi6telt'of TwwBY in Ew/4þe aidy be. cytchended ander the-naie of 
GREECE, wh cs divided igto feveral pirts, to wit, Ropansa, which.an- 
{Wets tg the aticient Thrace ; Macedontay whole. divers parts have received di 


vers hatnes, as that of Jambo/;, f. Camenolztarsa, of Migdonia, or particulat 
Mactdonia, Albania, and TheJap, Which is: now called Junna ; Epirus,now 


vadia.; and Peloponneſus,aow the Morea. 


EREECE, *eligetned the' Mother of Arts and Sriences , hath for its 
Eaſterq bounds the Eran Sea, . the Helleſpont, Progentis, and Thracian Boſ- 
phorus ; and for its Weſtern, the Adriatick Sea and Traly, Itis ſeatedin the 
Nevihers Temgerach Z one vnder the 51h arid 6th Climates , the longeſt 
being 15 hours. 

.. The So} without doubt is very rich.and fruitful, and would be very profita- 
ble to the Husbandmar if pains were taken in eillng it ;: but the Great Turk 
ſeizing on their Eſtates, when and as cn ghar pleaſeth, makes them careleſs 
to cultivate it ; yet here are found ſeyeral go ##es, which are tranf- 
ported to other places, as Wines, Oils, S:IE, both raw, and wrought into ſeve- 
ral Manuf attures, as Velvets, Damasks, tc, alſo Grograms, Brimſtone, C 
pers Vitriol, Contons, Sopes, Carpets, Cuty, Currants, Cummſeed, Annzſceds, 


The Gyrecians, though a ſcattered People, ſince the Turks became Maſters 
of their Country, yerſull retain their' Name , Religion , Cuſtoms , and Lan 
guage, as indeed they do in all other places where they live. They were 
once a Nation ſo excellent, thar their Precepts and Examples do yet re- 


;: 
- 4 
is F 


day 


, main, as approved Canons to dire. the mind to Vertue;; they were Lovers 


of freedom, every (way noble ;. in matters of Government famous , in Arms 
ions, in Arts admirable ,' and, to whom the reſt of the World were held 
arbayians ; but fince they.became under the Turki/b yoke ( for the gene- 
ray) their Spirits are ſo law, that their &#owledge is turned into ignorance, 
their /iberty into contented ſ{avery , their Vertues into Vites , and their i»- 
duſiry.in Arts and Sciences into id/eneſs.. They are much addicted to drink 
and 4ancing, for which they had the name of Me repke z they-arc of 2 
good. Proporcica , and of a ſwarthy. complexion; their Women are well fa 
voured', brown, and exceſſively amorovus; in, matters of. Habit they differ 
live, The, Chriftian Faith was here 


littte from thoſe- amongſt whom' the | 
eſtabliſhed by T7mothy,” to whom St. 4 au! ore two Epiſiles. The Fathers 
which this Church moſt adhereth ynto are Chxyſoftow, Baſil , and the two 


Gyegoyies ;' and the Church is governed by Patriarchs, one of Conſtamineple, 
another of Alexndvria, another of Jers alem, and another of Antioch, freely 
Exerci 5 Lp Religion, which differeth much from the Church of Rome, 
as.T ſhall in place elſewhere rake | 

Temples and W 

of Biſhops. 


tice. of, \and have every where their 


onaſteries, If a Patriarch die, atiother is elected by the Synod 
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This Country hath bred ſeveral famous Men, as Alexander the Subverter Famons Men 
of rhe Perſian Monarchy, Xenophon, Plutarch, Herodotus, and Thucydides, SE 
famous Hiſtorzographers ; Epaminondas, Pyrrhus, Miltiades, and Aviftides, 

Captains ; Plato, Ariflotle, Socrates, and Theophraſtus, Divine Philoſophers ; 
Demofthenes, As ſchines, and Jſocrates , eloquent Oratours; with ſeveral 0- 
t::crs, too tedious to name ; but to proceed to the Provinces, 


R O MA N TA, particularly focalled, a Country of it ſelf, neither of a rich Province of 
Soy], nor pleaſant Air, more inclining to cold than heat ; yet by reaſon of the ©95%i« 
famous Cities of ConFaniinople, Adrianople, and others here ſeated, renders 
it the chief, and beſt inhabited of all Greece. Its chief places are Adrianc- 
ple, ſocalled by the Emperour Hadrian, who repairedit ; it was added to the 
Kingdom of the Turks by Bajazet, Anno 1 362, and continued the Seat of their 
Kings till Myhomet the Great took Conflantinople from Conſtantine Paleolo- 
es, the laſt of rhe Eaſtern Emperours, about go years aſter. Bart in his 
Voyage tothe Levant, in his deſcription of this City ſaith, That it is ſeated 
on three low Hz://s, of which that in the midſt is the largeſt and faireſt, on the 
top of which is a ſtately and magnificent Moſque, and in the Churchyard are 
about 3o or 40 Cocks under a ſtately Fountarn, for People ro waſh before Di- 
vine Service ; as alſo at the bottom of this Building, on the North and South 
ſides, are 20 Conduits with Cocks, and on the Eaſt ſide are the Priefts Lodgings 
and Gardens ; and round the Ghurch-yard are Baths, Cloyflers, and a Colledge 
for the Przeſts, with other uſeful Offices, all covered with Lead, In this City 
are ſeveral Beſeſtines, or Exchanges, ſome of good account, as likewiſe many 
fair Hanes. To this City are four ſtately and lofty Bridges of Freeftone, 
which make a pleaſant ſhew, and is a fair, large, and well compoſed City. 
2, Gallipoli, ſeated near the Enliapens, but within the Sea of Marinora, 
This was the firſt City that the Tur&s poſleſſed in Exrope,' it being fſurprized 
by Solyman, Son to Orchanes, in Anno 1 35. Here the Beglerbegh of the 
Sea bath his reſidence. A little below Ga _ is the ſreighteft paſſage of 
the Helleſpont, a place formerly famous for Xerxes his Bridge, bur eſpecially 
for the two Caſtles of Szffo, on the Exropean ſide ; and Abydo , oppoſite to it 
on the Aſian ſboar, 6f note for the Lovey of Heyo and Leander ; which Caſtles 
are now called the Dardanellt, and command the paſſage, 'and are the ſecuri- 
ty or Bulwark of Conſtantizaople on this ,' as thoſe on the Thratian Boſphorus 
are on the other, 3. Car:dza, ſeated on the-/Thracian Cherſoneſe , oppolite to 
the Iſle of Lemnos, as alſo to Troas in' A/iz, and therefore now called Sr: 
George's Arm., © 4 Abdera, the Birth-place of Demacr;tus , who ſpent his 
timein Lavghing. 5. Pera, a Town ot- the Genoneſes, oppoſite to Conftant:- 
wople. 6. Galata, alſo oppoties to Conſtantinople, from which it is parted by 
aRiver, wherein is found a good Harbour! for Shigping 3 and here all the 
Weſtern Chriſtians, as Engliſb, French, Dutch, and Venetian Merchants have 
their common-reſidence, intermixed with Fewws, Greczans, Armenians , and 
ſome few Turks : And laſtly, Conſtantinople, the now Metropolitan. City of 
all Greece, the Scat of the Grand Signor, and formerly of. the rours 
of. the Eaſt ; firſt built by Pauſanias a Lacedemon;an Captain,about 660 years 
before the Birth of Chrsſ?... It is a City very commodiouſly ſeated for an-Uni- 
verſal Empire , overlooking Europe and Afia,, commanding the Exxine or 
Black Sea, the Helleſpant, and Sea of Marinara or Propentis; on ihe upper 
part of which, and near the Thracian Boſphorvs, it is ſeated ; where it 
2 Haven ſo deep and capacious ,.. that the 'Twrks :for- its. excellency. call it 
the Port of the World, fo that for ſirength; plenty, and commodity, no' place 
can compare to it... This City. is in form. Triangular ; its Walls are compoſed 
of Stone and Brick, equally. intermixed , tro -which it hath'24 Gates for en- 
trance, whereof «5 regard the Land, and x9-rhe Water, being: about16 miles 
18 compaſs ; and a. y with Pers and Galata adjoyriing to it, and Scutars 
on the Afian ſide, to contain about 700000 living Souls , good part of which 
are Chriſtians and Fews ; and it would be far more populous, were ir not for 
the Plague, which like a Tertian Ague here mow every third your ,.and 
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ſometimes oftner. This City is adorned with many magnificent Buildings, both 
publick and private, as alſo with curious Sratues, and other ſuch like Orna. 
ments, which were brought out of Rome, and other parts. There is no City 
inthe World makes ſo ſtately a ſhew, if beheld from the Sea, or adjoyning 
Mountains, as this doth, whoſe lofty and beautiful Cypreſs Trees are ſo inter- 
mixed with the Buildings , that it ſeemeth to repreſent a Czty in a Wood, 
whoſe ſeven aſpiring Heads (for on ſo many Hz//s it is ſeated,) are moit of 
them wonine with magnificent Moſques , all of white Mare; in form 
round, and coupled above, being finiſhed at the rop with guilded Sprres, 
ſome having two, ſome four, and fome fix adjoyning Turrets , of a great 
height, and very flender : ſo that there is no City in the World hath a more 
promiſing Obje@, and being entred, ſo much deceiveth the expeQation, ha- 
ving many vacant places, ſeveral rows of Buildings, conſiſting only of Shops, 
the Houſes not fair, lofty; nor uniform ; the Streets exceeding narrow and il! 
contrived; yet here are many ſtately Houſes, where the Great perſons reſide; 
alſo many Canns for Merchants, and abundance of Moſques, amongſt which 
thatof Santa Sophia is the chief, once a Chriſt; an Temple. To every one 
of the principal Moſques: doth belong publick Bagnio's, Hoſpitals with 
Lodgings, Santons, and Ecclefraftical Ferſonrs, which are endowed with com- 
petent Revenues : the inferiour Moſques for the moſt part are built _ 
many of 'them\Pent- houſes , with open Galleries, where on extraordinary 
times they pray, The number of Moſques of all ſorts, including Scutara, Pa- 
ra, Galata, and the Buildings that border the Boſphorus, are ſaid to be about 
8000, -'. This Temple of S7.Sophia is almoſt every Friday, ( which is their 
Sabbath) viſited by the Grawd Signior, by reafon 'of 1ts being ſo near his 
Seraglio, which is divided from rhe reſt of 'the- City by a tofty Wall, con- 
taining in circuit about three miles , -wherein zre ſtatety Graves of Cypreſoes 
intermaxed with delightful Gardens, attificizeÞ Folntatns; varicty of Fruits, 
arid euribus Plans,” The Buildings are low!' bat tich and ftdtely , with feve- 
ral fair:/Cqurts oge within another ; and to the -S6utth-(ide doth joyn the Grand 
SigniorsPalacegin which aro alſo ſeveral large Courts, andiftately Structures, 
On theſeft hand«of one of the Courts the D:vam is kept, where the Baſſ's 
of the Port adminiſter\Juſtice- vut of the fecond Conrt is a pallage into a 
third,' into-which-Cbri/izans are- nof'permitted entrance, but upon great fa- 
your.: oft. the Northi-fide ſtands the Grand S:gniors Cabinet”, in form of a 
ately Sywmmer-honſe, having a private paſſage from his Serag/io,; and from 
this place he rakes Barge to delight himſelf on che Water. - Not” far from the 
Palace is a ſpacious place, 'encompaſſed with 'Houſes , calted rhe Hippodrom 
by the Ancaents , 'and* by" the Turks , Amidan ; where 'every Friday the 

achies of the Conrt play at Gorho ds Cannt ; that is, they are mounted 60 

orſts, and ride after one another, throwing: Darts at each other , which 
my endeavour to avoid by their EY [-# 
+ \The Black Sea is diſtant: from Conflantinople about r 5 miles; it is much 
troybled with {cen the Winter, neither is it fo! Salt as other Seas : and here 
the;Zax&s: forbid: Traffick to Forreigners , *there being no paſſage into it 
but by Rivers ;- neither this paſlage of the Boſphorus hath 'been always , but 
larttd; by: violence of Streams that fell intothe over-charged Exuxine ; where 
we ruſheth into the: Boſphorus there are two Rocks, formerly called Cyance 
and ;Hymplegades,.\fo'near,: tharat a diſtanee-they feem bur one. Here upon 
the top. of :a Rock, encompaſied with the Sea, Nands a Pillarof white Marble 


| called Pompeys/P lar; the Boſphorus is 'in- length about 2o miles, bur ver) 


N nartow; the broadeſt place notexceeding a'mile. - 
The Diſpoſi- | 
tio:15s, Manners, 
&c. of the 
Twhs, 


Before: I paſs to''the other Province in G*ezce, a word of two' as to the 
Manners, Diſpofitivms; R 


.- | my, of the Turks. The > we the moſt 
part:oÞ 2:g00d complexion, full-bodied, proportionable, aud o | ſtatures; 
theyakbep:the hair of their Heads ſhaved. only-# lock on the higder part ; but 


Beards theywear atfull length, which with them is a ſign of Gravity 
and-freedom, they not allowing their $/aves to wear Beards; they are ſubtle, 
and of: a+ quick wir,- are: generally very courteous 'to Strangers, but bear an 
) % invetcrate 
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inveterate hatred againſt Chriſtians ; they are exceeding jealous of their 
Wives, denying them the liberty of the Sryeers, or going to their Moſques ; 
their Salutations are with an inclination of the head and body, laying rheir 
hands on their boſoms ; they uſe much Perfumes in their Garments, and all 
ot them affect cleanlineſs fo religiouſly, that befides cuſtomary Lotions, and 
daily trequenting Baths, they never fo much as make water, but they waſh 
their hands and privitzies, at which buſineſs they couch to rhe Earth, fearin 
their Garments ſhould be defiled with eny of their Excrements , which is hel 

a pollution and hindrance to the -acceptation of Prayer ; and if they bath not . 
twice or thrice a week, they are cfteemed Naſty : they uſe not: much exerciſe, 
loving a Sedentary lite, bur delight in riding ; yer generally they have ſome 
Trade, which they imploy part of the day in, even the Grand S1gnior, 

Their Food is grots, refuſing all dainties for a piece of far Mutton, which Theic Food. 
they boil in Rzce; and with Peaſe, Rice, and Mutton, they make Pottage ; 
they abſtain from Blood, Hog s-fl:ſh, and things firangl/ed, neither care the\ 
for [ifh or Fowl, Whicts are here-numerous and fo gentle, thar they will 
ſuffer rhemſ:ives to be taken : they have neirher Tables nor Stools , but fir 
upon the-F/oor (which is covered With T.xpeftry, or the like) crofs-lepgg'd ; 
their Diſhes are made with feet, and their $ have long handles like La- 
dles, Their commondrink is Watey, alſo Sherber, T/ſaph,but above all Coffee, 
which is held in great eſteem. As to their Sezences and Trades , they are not 
over ingenious, nor knowing, contenting themfelves with ſuch as are neceſ- 
fary tor them. By their Law they are exhorted to marry tor the propagation 
of their Re/:gion, every man being allowed four Wives, which muſt be of the 
Turk:iſb Religion, befides as many Concubrines (which are Slaves, and of any 
Religion) as he is able tokeep; rhey buy their Wives of their Parents, re- 
cording the ContraQ ; and ia their Nuptial Rites they obferve many Cere- 
monies, ſome of which I'fhall take tiotice of, The day before the Marriage 
is ſpent in Feaſting, the Man his Friends, and the Woman hers, who at night 
bath and-anoint her, and ſo depart till the next Morning, and then ſhe is. dreft 
in her beſt Apparel ; all things berg ready, the Relations and Friends of the 
Bridegroom , who are all mounted on Horſe-back , ride rwo. by two to the 
Brides to condudt her to the Bridegrooms, who is alfo ready mounted and 
richly habited, according to his quality, ro receive his never ſeen wife, who 
(after the -Nuptial Ceremonies are performed? is conducted to the Bride- 
Chamber, where ſhe is andreſt and made ready for his enjoyment ; the reſt of 
the day is ſpent in feaſting and merriment. By the Law, he is obliged to ſhew 
equal reſpe@ to all his Wives, and to give them due benevolence alike, arid 
upon failure they may juſtly complain to the Cds, who will grant her a Di- 
vorce ; but the Women are little better treated than Slaves, giving their 
Huſbands refpeR and reverence due to a Maſter , riot fitting at meat with 
him, nor medling with Houſhold affairs, nothing being required , but to 
pl-aſe their Husbands, to live 'peaceably together, and to nurſe their Chil. 
dren, 


Guide to Paradice :* They believe in God, and hold Jeſus  Chriff for a in £4cih 
carer Frogent thani Moſes, but Mahomer for the eateſt ; they deny the 
inity.ot Chriſt, yet confeſs him to'be the Son of the Virgin Mary ; that 
he was'conceived by the ſmell of a Rofe, which rhe Angel Gabrre/ brought 
her, and that the bore him at her Breaſts ; that he. was tree from the Tem- 
Nations of the Devil and Original fin : he is called in the Alcorarn, the 
ord and'Breath of Cod, faid ro raife up the Jead, ro give fight to the 
Sling, torture the Jame, to give ſptech tothe dumb, to know the ſecrets of 
'bearts, and that by kis Vertues by TRIP Wrgage Miracles, and that 
he ſhall return ts Jud&ment about” 4o years before the end of the World to 

judge, ſave, and condemn Chriff:ans, as M.chomer ſhall do them. *By 


their 
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their Law they are obliged to pray ſeven times a day ; their Sabbath is on 
Friday, which they firxtly obſerve, and are very devout at their worſhip ; 
and at the doors of the Moſques they put off their Shoes, as a place too holy 
to defile with dirty Shoes ; and the Women are not permitted to come into 
their Moſques, but have apartments for themſelves. They obſerve two 
Solemn times in the year, which are both Lents, one is called Ramdan,which 
continueth a Month, and the other Byrarm, which laſteth three days. They 
admit of no Hell for any, but thoſe who believe not Mahomer ; but allow of 
a Purgatory, which holds but till Dooms-day, where in their Graves (which 
they ſay is the place of Purgatory) they are inflited with pain by a bad Ar- 
gel, whoſe fury is leſſened by a good one, according to the life the party led 
when living ; and at the day of Doom, Moſes, Chrift, and Mahomet, ſhall 
bring their ſeveral Followers to Judgment, and intercede for them ; and that 
Cain, the firſt Murtherer, ſhall be the Leader of the Damned; and all ſhail 
receive the reward due unto them, the Juſt into Paradice, and the Damned 
into Hel}, where they ſhall be tormented for ever y yet they hold a diſtin&i- 
on among (t the Damned, for thoſe that have committed no great fns ſhall 
go into Purgatory, from whence they ſhall ſhortly be delivered. Paradice, 
according to Mahomets deſcription, is a place of all delight, where they 
ſhall have ſtately Palaces richly furniſhed, Chr:iftalline Rivers, Fields and 
Trees alwaies in their verdure, whoſe Fruits ſhall be delightful to the taſt, 
and their ſhape pleaſing to the eye; under whoſe fragrant ſhades they ſhall 
ſpend their time with amorous and handſom Virgins ; not ſuch as have lived in 
the World,but on purpoſe created for them,whole loſt Virginities ſhall daily be 
reſtored to them, and that they ſhall ever continue young, the Men at the Age 
of 30, and the Women at 15; and that Boys of Divine features ſhall adminiſter 
tothem, and ſet before them all varieties of curious Meats. 

Their Fuftice is grounded on their A/coran, in which they obſerve this 
Rule, To do as they would be done unto. Their Judges for the moſt part are 
always Ecclefiaſtical Perſons, amongſt which there are many Orders, of which 
the chief is the. Mufty, who decides great Caſes, and to him lie » <4 , and 
his Necrees.the Grand Turk will not queſtion : then the Cady, who hath over 
him the Moulacady, or Lord Chief Juſtice. All the Judges, except the Muf- 
ty, are limited to ſet Precinas , andif they are found corrupt , are ſeverely 

iſhed ; the execution of their Juſtice is very ſevere and cruel \, and very 
foeedy ; and if the buſineſs be matter of ff, upon the leaſt complaint the 
Parties and Witneſſes are brought before the Edge » and according to evi- 
dence and Juſtice, gives his Sentence, which in few hours is executed ; and a 
Falſe-witneſs, if convidted, ſuffers the ſame puniſhment as the accuſed- ſhould 
have done, if found guilty, 

The Great Turk is very powerful in his Forces ; bis Infaniry, ate of two 
ſorts, the one raiſed out of Towns and Gzties, and the other is the Famizaries, 
;n which he puts the greateſt confidence. Their Cavalry are alſo of two ſorts, 
one the Spalsy lans, from whom are choſen the Troops which guard the Grand 
Signtors A 4 and the other the Spahy-Tymariots , which are ſuch as hold 
Land free from all Duties, in lieu of which they are obliged to furniſh him 
with 2, 3, 4, $y 10, or more or leſs Men and Horſes at their own charge, as 
occaſion requires, according to the quantity of Land they hold; and beſides 
theſe there are other.ſorts of Horſemen, whoare Volantiers ; ſome ſerving for 
devotion to gain Paradice by dying for. Mabomets Cauſe , others ſerving for 
the gains of the booty and ſpoils of the, Countries , and others to merit a 
Timar ; and all are very expert in M:l:tary affairs. As for their Sea Forces 
they are but ſmall, as not much minding it; moſt of them being Gallies ; yet 
are they often found troubleſom to Chr Wane. 

Concerning their Funerals, ſo ſoon as. Life is departed ſeveral of their 
Prieſts are ſent for,, who after they have performed certain Ceremonies, and 
deſired God'to have mercy. on their Soul , Mos wat the Corps, and wrapit in 
Linnen, but not tie it neither at head nor feet, then lay iton a Ber, ſetting a 
Txrbaiit at the upper end, and ſo carry it to.the Graye;z which for rhe prrger 
ort 
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ſort are uſually made by High:way-ſides and in Fields, having two ſtones of 
white Marble, one at the head and the other at the feet, with an Inſcriprion 
concerning the deceaſed ; but the better ſort have Sepulchres in their Gay- 
dens. As they are this carried to their Graves, fome of the Dervices go be- 
fore with lighted T-ypers, then follow the Pr-eſts ſinging, and after them their 
Relations and Friends : their Graves are boarded on the fides and bottom 
inſtead of a Coffin, and being laid in, are covered with another board to hinder 
the Earth from falling, but high enough that one may kneel; for they hold 
that two terrible and black Ange/s, which they call Gudequrir and Mongir, do 
immediately come to the Grave and unite the Soul ro the Body , demanding 
how he hath lived ; andif he ſives them fatisfaQion they depart , and two 
white Angels come and protect him unto the day of Judgment , one fitting 
at his head, and rhe other at his feet ; but if he can give no good account of 
his life, then the terrible black Ange/s grievouſly torment him until the day of 
Doom, A Purgatory is ſo obnox1ous unto them, that in their Mattins they 
beſcech God to free them from the examination of thoſe terrible black Ar- 
gels, as alſo from the puniſhment of the Grave, and their evil Journey. But 
to proceed to the other Provinces m Greece. 


The Province of MACEDONIA is at preſent ſevered into three parts, 
v1Z. into the Territory of Jambols towards the North, whoſe chief places 
are Heyaclea, BylazZora, Foro, and \ ck famous for its rich Mines of 
Gold and Silver, The ſecond part 1s Camenolitaria, being its Southern 4 
and onthe borders of Theſſaly ; its chief places are, 1. Pidna, ſeated on the in- 
flux of the River Alaicmon, which Town was beſieged and tapk by —_— 
in which Siege he took O/ympias the Mother, Roxane the Wife, and Hercules 
the Heir of Alexander the Great ; all which he put to death. 2 *Pella, ſeared 
on the ſame ſhoar, the Birth-place of the ſaid Aletander. 3. Ediſſa, and 
4. Scydra, both Midland Cities. The third part is called Migdonia, or the 
particular Macedonia, lying in the midſt of the Province; its chief places 
are 1, Salonicht, ciely called Theſſalonica; to the People of which City 
St. Paul wrote two of his Epiſtles ; 1t is ſeated on the Egean Sea, is very 

ulous, inhabited with Chrift:ans, Turks, and Jews ; but chiefly with the 
faſt, whoare here more numerous than in any other part of Turkey, and is a 
place of great Commerce, and is the faireſt and richeſt City in all Macedonta. 
2. Stagiya, the Birth-place of AriiForle; 3. Pallene, ſacred to the Muſes ; 
and 4. Neopolis, on the confines of Romanza. 
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Province of 
Mactdonis. 


The Province of AL BA NTA lieth on the Adriatick Sea, famous for Province <f 
being the Country of that eminent and brave Souldier George Caſtrior , called ©**"* 


by the Thr&ks Scanderbeg ; its chief places are 1.Durazzo, a place of great 
ſtrength. 2.Valona, a good City ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, oppoſite to Otranto 
in Naples, 3. Croja, under whoſe Walls Amurath the Second, that damned 
wretch, finiſhed his wicked life. 4. Scutars, or Scodya, fanious for its reſiſting 
the Turks : and 5, Belgrado ; and 6. Albanopol:. 


The Province of THE SSALY, now called FAN NA, is « Country ah cf 
noleſs fertil thah pleaſant; it lieth South of Macedonia, and is famous firſt = 


for the Hill O/ympur, which for its height, is by the Poers taken for Heaven ; 
then for its pleaſant Vale of Tempe , called the Garden of the Muſes: and 
thirdly, for the Phayſalian Fields, where the Empite of the World was dif- 
ted in two great Battles ; the orie betwixt Ceſar and Tap; and the other 
tween Brutus and Caſſius on the one ſide, and Anthony and Auguſtus'on the 
other. The chief places in this Province are, 1. Armiro, now the Seat of a 
Turkiſh Sangiac. 2. Lariſſa, ſeated on a fair River, which at a ſmall 
diſtance falls into the Gulph of Salorchi, 3; Tricca, and Pharſals, 
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Province of 
Epire. 


Mount Pindas. 


Province of 
Acn414- 


Pilopounitſus, 


or the Moria. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, 


The Provinceof EPIRE, now called CA NITNA, is "oy Mountainous, 
hath for its chief places (polleſed by the Twrks) Pravezs and Laria,both Sea- 
Towns; and the chiet places in the Veneti4ns polleſſiongs,are Torre de Butringg 
and Perga, bath Sca-Towns and places of accqunt ; , oppolite and nigh 
to which 1s the Ifle of Corfoy. In this Province is Mount Pindvs, ſacred to 
Apollo and the Myſes ; and here are alſo the Acrocerawnean Hills , ſo called 
for their being ſo ſubje to Thunder-claps. , | 


The Province of AC HA IA, now called LIVA DIA, wathed on the 
Eaſt with the Aigean Sea; it is divided into theſe parts,, v4. /Etolra, Aitica, 
Beotia, Locris, Megaris, Daris, and Phocis, in which parts are ſeyeral.'good 
Cities and Towns ; amongſt which are 1, Athens, now;,S:tsnes, more famoys 
for its Antiquity than any thing elſe, being aow ſcarce any other than a Fibers 
Tows,; but formerly a large, rich and ſtately City, the Nurſery of Learning, 
and a. place from whence all Arts and Scjences. ſpread themſelves all over 
Europe. 2, Thebes, now Strves,, ſeated on 3he Raver Gpbiſns , famous for 
the Wars here made between Polynices, and Brooches, Sons to Prince: Oed:pns ; 
it was ſack'd by the Macedons, after which it was re-edified by Caſſunder , bus 
of no account nor beauty to what it was formerly. Next to this City are the 
Streights not above 25 foot broad. 3.:Lepanto, chief of Axolia, ſeated in 
the bottom of a,Gulph ſo called, and where Auguſius and Anthony lought for 
the Empire of the World ; and where more lately was that ſignal Battle be- 
tween the contegerate Chriſtians and the Tyrks. This City enjoyeth a good 
Trade, and affoxdeth ſeveral good Commodities, as S$:/4, O:ls, Cottons, Galls, 
Anniſeeds, Wax, . Hony, Currans, Wines, Sc. 4. Marathon, of note for the 
Vidtory of M:/tzages, gained againſt the powerful Army of Darius , which 
canſifted of 100090 Foot, and 10000 Horſe. . 5.Megara, where Euclid taught 
Geometry. 6. Platea, nigh to which was fought an. exceeding great Battle 
between the Gree/avs and the Perſeans. 7. Delphas, famous for the Temple 
of > which was oefeoyes by the Phocrass, wha topk from it 60 Tuns of 
Gold. $8: Sparta, formerly of great Account ; and 9. Micene, famous for 
the Temple of 7qno, as alſo for the habitation of Agamemnon. Nigh to this 
City was the Lake of Leyno, where Hercyles ſlew the Lernian Seven-headed 
Hydra. In this Province is the famous Temple. of A{c#/apivs ; where is alſo 
the Mount Hel:con and Parnaſius, much famayſed by the Poets ; and here are 
alſo thoſe pleaſant Arcadian Plains, and 'the places where the Olympian 
Games were ſolemnized, with ſeveral other memorable places of Antiquity. 


PELOPONNESTS, nowcalled MOR EA, is a Peninſula bound- 
ed with the Sea, except where-it joyneth to Achaia by an Iſthmus of. about 
ſix miles in breadth ; the whole Peninſula is about boo miles in compaſs, and 
contained once many Gauriffing Provinces, as ARCADIA, ARGORIS, 
ACHAIA PROPRIA, ELIS, LACONIA, and MESSE NI4; 
but at preſent it is one ſole Tyurk;/b Province, The People were aecounted the 
chief of all the Greczans,and gave Rules to the reſt as ſubordinate unts them. 
The chief places are, 1, Corznte, ſeated at the foot of the Acrocorinthian 
Hills, hard by the Fountain Pyrexe ; a ſmall: Town, and' of little note to what 
it was, being out of the ruins of-the ancient and famous Corinth ; which was a 
place of great ſtrength and power. 2. Mitra, once of good account : 
3. Thalana, nigh unto which is Mount Tenaras, from whence Hercules drew 
Cerberus ; as alſo the Lake Lersa, where the ſaid Heresles flew the Monſter 
Hydra. 4. Selafſia, where. Antigonus yanquilhed Cleomenus, 5. Nemesa, 
where Hercules flew the Lions ;. 6. Olympia, very famous for the. Statue of 
Les gear which was 60 Cubits high, and of a proportionate thick- 
nets, being made of Gold and Tvory ; and ,jn; honour to this Jepirer were the 
Ohympick Games inſtituted by Hercules , and performed on the Plains of this 
City. 7. Megalopolis, the Birth-place of that eminent Hiſtorian Polyb:ns. 
8. Mantinea, nigh unto which the Theban Army , which conſiſted of 30000 
Foot and 3000 Horſe routed the Army of the Athenians and Spartans, w__ 
CONniec 


The £G EAN ISLES. 


conſiſted of 2000 Horſe, and 250do Foot, where that gallant Leader Ep.ams- 
nondas received his deaths wound. 9. Lacedemon, 10, "For, 11. Thebes, 
now ruinared; bur the chief places for Traffick now remaining, are 1 2. Mo- 
Jon, 13, Petr as, and 14. Coron, all three Cities ſeated on the Sea fhoar, ſubjet 
ro the ſatne Cuſtoms, and found to afford divers good Commodities, the pro- 
du of Turkey. 


The IS LES ſeated ini the GRECIAN vs 'EGEAN, 
IONIAN and ADRIATICK Seas _ 


N theſe Jeas there are ſeveral Ies, many of which are of good note, and 
well frequented by Merchants ; moſt of which are in part, if not altoge- 
ther in the polleſſion of the Grand S1gmor ; yer. the Venet:ans are not quite 
expunged, Bur the Turk hath divided all or moſt of them into eight Begler- 
byats, and 60 and odd Sargiacats, that is, into general and particular Govern- 
ments, 


The EGEAN or GRECIAN ISLES. 
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The chief of the igean Ifes are tr. NEG ROPONTE, in the power IM of Nev 


of the Tarks, in circuit 365 miles; Its chiet places are 1. Negroponte, ſeated 
in a Gulph ſo called ; 2. Car:ſto, and Dion, a Sea-port Town. 


2. STALIMENE, of old LEMNO , about 100 miles in circuit, WW of 5146 


Porte. 


well peopled by Grecrans, except three Towns which the Turks keep ſtrooggly *** 


fortitied to keep them in awe. Its chief Town is Lemnos, or Mirina, bur of 
no great note. Here is a Sovereign Mineral againſt infeQtion, called Terr; 


S;oullata; the Earth thereof is made into ſmall Pellets, and ſealed with the 
Turks Stamp, and fo diſperſed and fold to Merchants for an excellent Anti- 


dote. RX 


2, The SPORADES andC TCLADES area great body of ſeveral Iſles of $9214 
ſmall Jes diſp:rſed about this Fe.z or Archipelago, and lie ſo thick, that they 4 


oft-tumes become dangerous to Sea-men , eſpecally in Storms. - The chiet of 


theſe Iſles are, x. Mz/o, fo called for its abounding in Hony ; it is about 69 
miles in compaſs, very tertil, and affordeth ſtore of Graz» and Of, but no 
IWine : its elief place is-ſo called. 2. Tira, -3. Tirefwo, 4. Nro, 5. Stapalta, 
about 5o miles in circuit, whoſe chick place is ſo called, 6. Aforgo, 7. Nicfha, 
about 75 miles in compaſs. 8. Lrivila, 9. Zinara, 10. Raclia, 11. Siphano, 
12, Micone, 13. Teno, 14. Helena, 15. Engia, ina Gulph fo called ; all ſmall 
Iſles. 16. Fermdnia, about 60 miles in circuit. 17. Lea, about 50 miles in 
compaſs. 18. Andr:, about 80 miles in compaſs, not far from Negroponte, 
and 1s found to afford the ſame Commodities ; its chict place bears the ſame + 
name. 19. Coos, more towards Aſa minor , whoſe chiet Town is fo called, 
and is inhabited by Tas, bur the reſt by, Grec/ans, In this Iſle was born 
Apeltes,'that famous P.unter ; as alſo Hippocrates, that revived Phyſick when 
it was loſt; and here Mſculapims had his Temples and Attars, where he was 


worſhipped. 2c. Delos, famous for the Temple of Apollo, as alſo for a Cu 


\tom here uſed , not to'permit the birth of Children, nor dying of People, 
being ſent to Rhewa, an Iſle not far diſtant. 21, Namfio, 22. Policanaro, 
23; Pira, 24. Chiero, 25. Pergolo, 76. Serphino, 27. Par, 28. Sirna, and 


2.9: S:drille ; all ſoall Lies of little note. 


4. CANDIA, or CRETA, ( now in the Turks poſleſſion ) an Iſle 10: of C:x4ia, 
ſeated in the Mouth of the Aggean Sea, in compaſs abour 590 miles, of a 
tertil Soil, and affordeth to'Merchants ſeveral good Commodities ; but Corn 
15 not over plentiful , which defet is ſupplied from Peloponneſas. It is 
G very 


and Cy:i4- 


Wie of Samo- 


{br acid. 


Iſles of $cjro, 
Schiats, co 


Iſle of Zante. 


Iſle of Zipha- 


lonia. 


Iſle of Corfu. 
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very populous, and hath many good Towns ; the chief of- which are ; Cas. 
dia, the Bulwark of Chriitendom, till lately. gained from the Venetrans, in 
which Siege it wasruinated, being befdre a good, City, .2, Sud, a Maritim 
Town, enjoying 2 commodious Haven, which by the Turks is well fortified 
and defended by two Cai7les, 3,Canca, and 4. Sita. In this Ile lived Strabs, 
that famous Colmog#apher | 


5s. SAMOTH RACTA, a ſmall Iſle, of note for being the Birth-place of 
$2mo, one of the Sybils ; and Pythagoras, that Divine F 6&1loſopher. 


6. In the FEgean Iſles, or Archipelago, -are theſe Iſles, 1. SCT RO, North- 
wards of Negroponte, from which it 1s not far diſtant. 2. SCHTIATT; 
2. PELAG MIST, towards the Gulph of Salonichi. 4. TASSO, a 
ſmall Ile, ſeated inthe entrance of the Gulph of Conteſſa it Macedonia: and 
6. LENIBRO, alſo a ſmall Iſle, not far trom Lemmos. 


The IONIAN ISLES. 


The principal of the JO N IAN Iles, arei. ZANTE, about 50 miles 
in circuit, non about 7 Leagues from Peloponneſns, under the obedience of the 
Venetians ; it is wonderful fruitful in O:z/s and Wines , but eſpecially in Cur- 
rants, _ The chief City bears rhe nameof the Iſle, a place not very large 
nor beautiful, but fortified with a ſtrong Caſtle, which commanderh not onl 
the Town and Harbour, but a good part round about it, _ The Iſle is much 
troubled with Exrthquakes,in regard of which they build their Houſes very 
loWs 


2. ZEPHALONTA, about 120 miles in compaſs, of a fertil Soil, and 
affords the ſame Commodities as Zante ; but the Currants are ſmaller , and 


not ſo good. Its chief place bears the name of the Iſle. 2: Auguftali, 3.Guſ- 
cardo, and 4. No{po. 


23. CORFU, about 5o miles in length, and 24 in breadth, ſeated 12 miles 
from Epirus, and very convenient for the Veneg;ans, who are the Maſters of 
it, Song in the Center of their Maritim Territories. It is fruitful in O-/, 
Hony, Wax, and ſome other Commodities ; its chie! City is ſo called, and is 
now reputed to be one of the Bulwarks of Chriſkendom, and the Key of the 
Venetian State, being held impregnable, oft-times having reſiſted the fury of 
the Turks, It is ſeated at the foot of a Mountain, on the Summit of which 


are built two ſtrong Caſtles, ſeated on "ng —_ ey mn ſtrongly for- 
» Ot. Angelo, and Tagiopolr. 


tified; the other place of note are Caſte 


4 CERIGO, 60 miles in compaſs, about five miles from Cape Malo in 
the Morea. It is defended by Rocks, which in themſelves are inacceſſible, 
out of which the IJuhabitants take abundance of Mar4/e : it hath many Ha- 
vens, but none commodious for Shipping. Its chief Town bears the ſame 
name, where was formerly a Temple dedicated to Venus, out of which 
Helena the wife of Menelaus was ravidhed, and ſtoln by Parts. 


5. SAINT MAU RA, where ſtood a Temple dedicated to Apollo, 
where Mad-brain'd and unfortunate Lovers were cured of their phrenzies, 
by caſting themſelves head-long into the Sea. Its chief place bears the game 


of the Iſle, and is inhabited by Jews that were driven out of Spain; and 
this of all the Jonian Ifles is under the Turks obedience, 


6.STRT 
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6. STRIVALIS, ſeated oppoſite to Meſſina, two ſmall Iſles of no great Ierof $:71:44 
account, inhabited by ſome few Gyeek Colonies, or Fryars , who never go out ** 
of the Iſles ; neither do they permit Worgen amongit them, but as they die, 
have a new ſupply ; they live by their labour, their diet is on Herbs, Roots, 
O11, Olives, and the like. Fleſb they are denied, but may eat F:ſ@ ſome- 
times. 


71 VAL DECAMPARA, about 56 miles in compaſs, Northwards of tfe « »:! 4: 
Zephaloma, tamous for the Birth place of Thyſſes, This Iſle affordeth thoſe £291=«- 
Commodities that are found in Z art, and the Currants are the beſt and faireſt, 
but in leſs quantiries, 


The ADRIATICK ISLES. 


The Adriatick Sea is in length 700 miles, and about 140 in breadth ; the The 44izi:4 
Venctians are Maſters of them, to whom the Duke is eſpouſed every Aſcenſion * 
day by caſting in of a Ring ; a Ceremony performed with great ſtate. 


The Iſlands ſeated in this Seaare not many, and thoſe that be are neither Ie of 25, 
great nor famous ; the chief of which are ZA RA, a fmall Iſle, but the £5 ©* 
chiefeſt for Traffick, having divers good Harbours. It is fruittul in Wines, 

Grains, Cattle, and ftome O:ts. 2.V ECG EA, fertil in Wine and Pulſe, abour 
10 Leagues in compaſs. 3. LEST NA, about 50 Leagues in compaſs, being 
thelargeſt of all the Adr:atick Tſkes, very fertil throughout; its chief Town 
bein 'Þ called, a place though unwalled, yet of good ſtrength, by reaſon of 


its ſtrong Fortreſs. 4. CHERSO, well ſtored with Cattle. 5. CUR- 
ZO LO, a fair, fruittul, and populous Iſle, whoſe chief place is fo called, 
6. GRISSA, about 150 miles 1n circuit, an Iſle rich in Sa/t-pits. 7, A B- 
SIRTIDES; 8. LISS4; 9, ARBE; and 109, BRAZ Z 14, with 


ſome others of no great note; 


The chief Rivers in Turkey in Eqrope are the Drin, the Alſea, the Penea, 
the Wardar, the Mar:za, and the Don, or Danube, which ot all others is the 


firongeſt and moſt conſiderable; the others being, for the moſt part,only famous 
in Antiquity, 
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FRANCE. 


RANCE iscſteemed the moſt fertil and powerful Kingdom in Eu- 
rope, and the beſt, next to England, that can ſubſiſt without the 
help of others. It is ſeated about the 45th degrees of Latitude, ts Sciwuation: 
which is in the midſt of the Temperate Zone. It is waſhed on the 
Eaſt with the Rhine, rogether with an imaginary line drawn from 
Sirasburgh to Calais ; on the South by the Mediterranean Seas, and opens a 
patlage to the Northern Ocean ; on the Weſt by the Aquitain Sez; and on 
the North by the Britifþ Ocean. It extends it ſelf from the 42 degrees of it Bounds. 
Latitude unto the 51 , and trom the 15th of Longitude to the 29th, which 
makes its length and breadth to be above 200 French Leagues. It is conti- 
guous to the Lot Countries on the North, to Germany and Italy on the Eaſt, 
and to Spain on the South. 

It is of an extraordinary fertil Soil , affording three excellent and uſeful '*s Soil and 
Commodities in great plenty, viz, Corn, Wine, and Salt ; alſo Oil, Almonds, Tone" 
Paper, Canvaſs, Linnen, both fine and courſe, Oade, Corral, Shins, Nuts, 

Stuffs, and ſeveral ManufaQures, Toies, and Curioſities. Ir is very plentiful in 
all Proviſions. 

It is exceeding populous and crouded with Towns and Cities, once num» Its People. 

bring 100000 Pariſhes, which ate now reduced to a leſs number. The Peo- 
ple are well proportionate, and itidifferent handſom, eſpecially the Men ; they 
are of a ready and Mercurial wit , of a courteous Behaviour , of a hot Brain, 
and ſoon moved to Broils ; they are very ative, and given to Exerciſes ; in 
weighty Afﬀairs, both Czv:/ arid Martral, they are riot over ſubtle, their firſt 
attempt being like thunder, aid their end like ſoak. In matters of Religion 
they generally follow the Church of Rome; in which they are not over 
{trict. : 
[t would be too tedious to obſerve all the different Orders and Governments 
n this Kingdom ; we will content our ſelves to ſay, that in the Aﬀemblies of 
the General Eſtates, where the Nod1/ity, Clergy, and third Eſtate, have their 
Seats, it is divided into twelve ſeveral Governments, of which four are on 
this ſide, or if you pleaſe, Northwards of the Loire 3 four upon and about the 
Loire, and four beyond the South of the Loire. 

The four on this ſide are Picardy, Normandy, the Ile of France, and Cham- 
paigne; the four about the Lorre are Bretargne , Orleance, or Orlenozrs , 
Bourgogne, or Burgundy, and Lionots ; and the four beyond the Lorre are 
Guienne and Gaſcoight, Languedoc, Dauphin, and Provence. In each Go- 
vernment are ſeveral Parts or Countries, which are taken notice of in the 
Geogy.zphical Tables of the Kingdom, of which ir order. 


P ICA RDT is divided into the Higher and Lower , in both of which are Goretmene ©: 
divers gvod Towns; in the Lower are 1, Calats, called by Ceſar, Portus OV 
Iccius, held by the Engliſh near 200 years, and was then eſteemed the Key of 
the Kingdom; it is eſteemed one of the beſt Ports in P:cardy, ſeated oppo- 
ſite to Dover in England, trom which ir is diſtant about eight Leagues, once - % 
a place of great Trade, as being the Staple of Exgl:/b Wools ; now only of 


note for its being the receipt of Paiſengers trom this Kingdom to England , « 
H an 
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and ſro. 2. nary a ſtrong Frontier Town, towards thc Sea. 3. Abbe. 
ville, alſo a ſtrong Frontier Town. In the higher P:caray are, i. Amiens, 
a Frontier City towards F/anders, well fortified, and famous fof the ſudden 


loſs, and as ſudden and brave regaining it by Henry the Fourth, 2.5! .Quiniin, 
a ſtrong Frontier Town. 


Dukedoimof FMNORMANDYI, well watered with Rzvers , mo which are the 

Normandy. Seine, Anon, and Orne. It is well garniſhed with C:tes and Towns, many of 
which are commodiouſly ſeated for Trade, by reaſon of their vieinity to the 
Britiſh Ocean ; the chief of which are, 1. Koan, its Metropolis, ſeated in the 
higher Normandy, on the banks of the Sezne, over which there is a famous 
Bridge of Boats. Here is held one of the Parliaments of France, and it is 
a place of as great Trade as any in France, being one of the three principal 
Towns, where Exchanges are uſed, Here the Engltfo have a publick Hall 
allowed them for the ſale of Engliſh Woolen-cloth, to which place at certain 
days they are conſtrained to expoſe them toſale. 2. Havre de Grace, or 
5; = Haves, the ſtrongeſt place in all Normandy. 3. pe, alſo a City of 
ſome Trade, being a common Landing-place for the Eng i/b in their allies 
into France. Caen , famous for its long reſiſtance of Henry the Fifth of 
England. 5. Falais, once a ſtrong Town ; here it was that Duke Robert 
pailing thraugh ſaw ſome Maids a dancing, amongſt which was one Ar/et, a 
Skinners Daughter, who ſonimbly footed it, that his delires were to enjoy 
her, thinking ſhe would be as ative in the Bed ; whereupon. he ſent for her, 
and obtained his deſires; in which ſhe ſo pleaſed him , that he begat on her 
William the Baſtard King of England, in ſpight to whom, and diſgrace to his 
Mother , the Exgl:/b call Whores, Harlots, 6. Charenton, tamous for the 
Preaching ot that eminent Divine Peter du Moulin : and 7. Conſtance, 


Iſle of France. 


'The Ife of FRANCE, madeſo by the circlings' and confluences of the 
Seine and other little Brooks : Ir lieth in the heart of all France, where we 
_ ſhall find not only its particular glory , but that of all the Kingdom, to wit, 
City of Paris Þ-2r#s, Which for its Riches, | oth and zumber of Inhabitants , may juſtly 

contend with any in Europe. It is about 12 miles in circuit, if all the Suburbs 
are reckoned, and in form rather round than oval; ſeated on the Seine, and 
in a Soil ſo fertil, that not many Cities know ſo o”_ Un It is of no 
great ſtrength, nor of much conſequence in matter ot Trade , only contentingy 
themſelves with enough to ſerve the Inhabitants and Court ; yet in matkr of 
Coin it giveth rule to all Cities in France, and is another 'of the three Cities 
where Exchanges are placed ; a convenience for the Nob:lity , Gentry, and 
Courtiers, asalſo for Strawgers. The chief ornaments of it are the Palace 
of the Lowvre, ſo much; famouſed abroad ; beſides fo many Palaces of the 
Nobility, amongſt the reſt that of Luxembourgh, its Palace-Royal, its Church 
of Noftre Dame, its Unzverſity, tormed by Gharlemain in Anno 800, eſteem- 
cd.the firſt in Europe, containing 55 Colledges, and particularly the Colledge 
of the Sorbona; alſo the Halls o Juſtice, or Courts of Parliament, being as 
our Courts of. Zadicature., are all remarkable. Next to this City may be 
reckoned, 1. St, Dennis, about three miles from Paris , famous for the Sepul- 
chres. of the French Kings. 2, Pont-eyſe; 3, Meaux:; 4. Beawvais , and 
5- Soſſous. In this Province is the beautiful Houſe and Foreſt of Fontaine 
Bleau, built by Hexry the Fourth, eſteemed not only one of the faireſt Palaces 
in all France, but of Chriſtendom; here is alſo ſeated the Royal Manſion ot 
St, Germains and Boys de Vincennes, where the puiſſant Henry the Fifth fini- 
thed his days. In this Province is the Ar ad rom of ' Valozs, whoſe chief 
places are Luzarch and Sex-lis : This Coyntry abounds in Vineyards, which 
yields the ſharp Wine called Vin de Paris. 


Province of 
Chambaignt, 


CHAMPAIG NE, ſo called from being a Champain Country ; its chief 
places are, 1, Rheims, famous for being the place where the Kings of France 
are uſually Crowned, and anointed with an Oil here kept , which they ſay 


Came 
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came down from Heaven, and never decreaſeth ; and here is a Colledge for 
Engliſh Jeſuits. 2. Chaaloons , 3.Langres, 4. Sens, and 5. Troyes, all places 
of ſome account. 

BRETAIGNE, or Britanny, whoſe chicf Port-Towns are Byeff , Province of 
Blavet, and St. Malos; and within Land the Cities of 1. Nantes, feated on © 
the Loire. 2. Rennes, where the Parliament for this Province © is hetd. 


3. Vennes, ſeated on the South-Sea. 4. Breine ; and 5. Morlaix, of note for 
its great ſtore of Paper ſo called. 


Under the Government of ORLEANS, or ORL :4aw E,. we 
comprehend divers Provinces on this fide , upon , and beyond the Loive, 
VIS. 

MAIN E, whoſe chief places are, 1. Maine, feated on the River Magenue, Provicce of 
which diſchargeth it ſelf into the Loire : 2. Mayenne, 3. Laval, and 4. Dom- $4" 
front. 

PERCHE, on the borders of Normandy, hath for its chief places N6- Province of 
go le Retrou, Mortaigne , and Vernevil ; which by ſome are eſteemed in 7% 

ormandy, 

LA BEATCE hath for w = 7 places, r. Cbartes, ſeated on the Province of 
Lozve, a fair and pleaſant City, dignified with an T/niverfity tor the ſtudy of * 34% 
the Civil Laws. 2. Ef#ampes, 3. Chafteau Dun, and 4. Vendoſme. 

GASTENOTS hath for its principal place Moxtargts. Province of 

NIVERNOTIS, or BURBON, vell watercd the Loire and Al- CO , 
lier ; its chief places are, 1, Nerves, of ſome account for its pretty Glafs- Ana. 
works, and is dignified with an ancient Dukedom, 2. LaCharite, 3, Clamecy, 
and 4. vs 

ORLEANOIS, whoſe chief City is Orleans , from whence the Go- Province of 
vernment or Province took its name ; a Giry, if Payts excepted, may contend 7" 
with any in France, having once been the Seat of a King of its own. Its 
pleaſant ſcituation on the Lorre makes it extream delighttul , and althou 
of no conſiderable Trade, yet is a great Thorougti-fair for ſuch Commodities 
as _; to Lions, and other places in the heart of the Kingdom: 

BLASOTS hath forits chief place Blozs, where, by the command of Province of 
y the Third, the Duke of Gwsfe, the freſt ſtirrer ap of the Civit Wars in ©" 
France, as al{@ the great contriver and promoter of the grievous Maſfacre at 
Paris, was ſlain in the Senate-houſe. 

TOUVURATNE hath for its chief places, r, Towrs, where the Prote- Province « 
ftants firſt began, and from one of whoſe Gates (called Hugo's-Gate) they = 
were called Hugonots. Nigh to this place it was that Charles Marte/ , Father 
of King Pepin, diſcomfited an Army of about 400000 Saracens, and flew of 
them about 370000, 2. Armboiſe, 3.Loches, and4.Chinon. 

AN 70 C,adjoyning to Maine, a fmall Province, but exceeding fertil, Province of 
and affords the beſt ines in France. Its chief places are 1. Angiers, digni- ©!" 
fied with an T/mwerſity. 2. Saumur, 2 Town delightfully feated on rhe 
Tere, dignified with the only Proteſtant Univerſity in France : and 

. la Hleche. | 
POICTOU, a large and populous Province , numbring about 1200 Pg- Province cf 
14ſbes, and dignified with three Biſhopricks ; its principal places are 1. Pot. 
tiers, ſeated on the River Clawvius, famous for i eftad) of the Civil Laws, 
and in greatneſs eſteemed next to Paris; but of fmall account as to matter 
of Trade. 2. Maillezas, 7. Luſon, 4. Chaftelleroud, 5. Niort, 6. Luſignan, 
and 7, Towars. This Country is very fertil, eſpecially in good Vineyards ; 
and in theſe Fields were m—_ that memorable Battle , between John of 
_—_ and Edward the Black Prince, who contrary to all expectation gained 
the day. | 

AU NITS, South of Poiffou, hath for its chief City Rechel, commodiouſly Province of 
ſeated on the Aqnitarn Ocean, by reaſon of which it enjoyeth a great Trade ; 
it isa place of great ſtrength, as may appear by rhe reſiſtance the Proteſtants 
there inhabiting, made againſt the powerful Army of the Frexch King. 

H 2 
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Province of ANGOUMOIS, South of Guzenne, hath for its chief place Angou- 


Angoumeis. lelme. 

Province of ” ERRYT, very fertil and hath rich Paſtures, on which are fed abundance 

Berry. of Sheep, of whoſe Woot the Inhabitants make ſtore of Cloth. Its chief plz. 
ces are 1.Burges, dignified with a flouriſhing T/nzverſity ; 2. Iſſouwdpn, 3, Cha. 
ſteau Roux, 4. Argentum, and 5, Sancervre. 

provinces  BOURGOGNE, or BURG NDY, which is ſubdivided into ſe. 

Durchy of veral leſs parts, hath for its chief places 1. Dzjon, built by the Emperour Au. 

awgwnty. relian, proud in her Parliament, and for giving birth to St. Bernard. 2. Autun, 
once the chief City in the Province , and dignified with an ION See, 
3. Beaune, famous tor its ſtately Hoſpital, equalizing many Princes Palaces; 
and theſe places are in __ particularly ſo called. 4. Chalon, in Chat. 
lonnois, belenging to the Houſe of Orange. 5. Maſcon, in Maſconnoss,where 
the Devil made his viſits and diſputes to a' Mznifter, which ſtory is ſufficiently 
known, being at large treated of in a Book entituled the Devil of Maſcon, 
6, Semur, in Awxois; and 7: Chaitillon on the Sezne, in the Country of Mon- 
tagne. 

Several ſmall yp to this Province of Burgundy are the Countries of Charolloss, 

Countriss Auxerrots , Breſie , Balliage , Beugey , and Veromey. The chief place of 
CHAROLLOIS, is Chorolles; of AUXERROIS, Auxerre; of 
BRESSE, Bourge, a Town fo well built and fo ſtrongly fortified , that it is 
eſteemed impregnable; of BALLIAGE, which bordereth upon the 
Swiſſes and Savoy , Gex, which is not tar diſtant from Geneve ; and of BU- 

GET and VERO MAT, bordering upon Dolphin and Savoy ; Belly, which 

is a place of ſome account; 

Province of r IONNOTS hath for its chief places, 1. Ltons, ſeated upon the con- 

Liemois, junction of the Roane with the Soane, by ſome eſteemed the ſecond City of 
Fr ance, a famous ancient Mart Town, and the See of an Archb:ſbop, who is 
Primate of all France. 2, Treveux, in the Sovereignty of Dombes ; Mom- 
brizon , in the County of Forez; and 4, Ville Franche, in the Country of 
Beanjolors. | 

Proviace of AUVERGNE hath for its chief places, x. Bourbon the Archambaul; 

Avvergue., 2, Molins, ſeated on the Elavey, of note for their neat Caſes of Knives and 
Rene both in the part or Country of Bowrbonnois. 3. St. Pierre le Montzer, 
in Nzvernois : 4. Cleremont, the Seat of Vercingetor:x , who ſo bravely + 
poſed Ceſar ; 5. Riom, 6. Monferrand, 7. Vic le Comte, and $8, St. Floar, 


. in Auvergne, particularly ſo called. 9g. Gxeret, and 10. Dorat, in the Part of 
- La Marche. 


Government : 
ooneroment 4  Inthe Government of Guyenne and Gaſcogne are ſeveral Provinces and 


Gaſcogne, Countries, in which are ſeated many good Towns and Czrties. 
In GUTENNE are x. the Province of Saintonge, whoſe chief place is 

Sainfes. 2, Guienne, which hath for its principal City Bowrdeaux , ſeated 
on the Banks of the Geyende,famous for being the Birth-place of King Richard 
the Second, at preſent honoured with an T/n:ver/ity and a Parliament. It is 
a place of a very great Trade, and plentifully furniſhed with divers good 
Commodities, eſpecially Wines and Paper, 3. Perigort, hath for its chief place 
Perigueuzx, ſeated on the Banks of 11a; 4. Agenors,whoſe chief place is Agen; 
5.L:moſin hath fot its chief places Limoges and Bytve ; 6. Quercy, in which 
are ſeated Cahors, a rich and beautiful City, built on the aſcent of a Hill ; and 
Montalbon, ſcituate on the Garond, a place of good ſtrength ; and 7.Rowvergne, 
whoſe chief places are Rodez and Vabres. 

InGASCOGNE are alſodivers Provinces, which with its chief places 
are taken notice of in. the Geographical Table of the four Governments be- 
yond the Loire, beginning with Gzienne and Gaſcogne. 


Provinces in 
Gaſcognt, 


Province of LANGTUED OC may bedivided into three quarters, in which are ſeve- 
Languedecs ral parts. In the higher Languedoc are the Cities of Toulouſa, in Towlouſan, 
a fair large City, thoughof no continuance, and is a place of a ag 5 

Intanc- 
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Inland-trade, 2. Alby, in Albigeois; 3, Caſlelloau darry, in Auraguats ; 
and 4. Forx, in Foix. Inthe lower Languedoc are 1, Narbone, the firſt Co- 
lony planted by the Romans next to Carihage, out of Italy; +, Aleth, 3. Li- 
mouth, all in Narbone ; 4.Bezzers, 5,Agde, and 6. Pemenas, in the quarter of 
Beziers, 7, Montpellier, eſteemed the healthfulleſt place for a pure Air in all 
France ; 8. Niſmes, and 9. Beaucazre ; all in the quarter of N:/mes. In the 
other part called JSevennes are, 1. Mende; in the quarter of Gevaudan ; 
2. Le 'Puy, inVelay; 3. Viviers, and 4. Tzes, in the part of YV:va- 
rs. 

The Province of DAULPHINE is watered with the Roane and other 9% 5 cha 

Rivers, and honoured with the title ot the Princes of France. It may be | 
divided into three great parts, which are ſubdivided into others, viz. in the 
part or quarter towards the Roaye are the Parts and Cities of Vienne in Vien- 
nois, of ſome eſteem for its excellent Sword-blades here made ; 2, Valence, 
a fine City watered with the Roane; 3. Romans, 4. St. Marcellin, 5, Creſt, 
and 6. Montelimar ; all in the higher and lower Valentinois; and St, Pol 
Trois Chaux, in the part of Tricaſtin. In the quarter in the midſt of the 
Provinceare 1, Grenoble, in Gri/rvauden; 2, Die, in Diots ; and 3, le Bujiz, 
in Baronies : Andin the quarter towards the Alpes, 1. Embrun,in Embrunois, 
2. = in Gapenſois, and 3, Brianſon, in Brianſonnots. 

PROVENCE, waſhed by the Mediterranean Sea, hath for its chief Province of 
places towards the Roane, Arles, a Town well fortified by Henry the Fourth ; 
and Taraſcon. Upon the Sea, 1. Marſer:lle, once a Colony of the Phenici- 
ans, commodionſly ſeated on the Medrtierranean ſhoay, enjoying an excellent 
Haven and Road for Shipping , which renders it a place of a conſiderable 
Trade, and is well frequented by Merchants. 2. Thollon, the beſt Sea-port 
Town on the Mediterranean in all France, having a capacious and ſafe Ha- 
ven, and is well reſorted unto by Merchants, . 3. It, Tropes ; 4, Grace, and 
5.Vence. Inthe midſt of the Province are 1. or honoured with a Parlis- 
ment ; 2. Salon, 3. Apt, and 4. Riez: And towards the Alpes are Siſteron, 

Digne, Senez, GlandeevefSc. 
othe Province of PROVE NC Edoth belong the Country of Avignon, 
and the Principality of Orange: In Avignon are many walled Towns and 
ſome Cities, the chief of which is Avignon, a fair City ſeated on the Roane, 
famous for being the ancient Seat of the Popes, till removed to Rome. This 
City is worthy of. obſervation, in that here is ſaid tobe 7 Payrih Churches, 
7 Monaſteries, 7 Nunneries, 7 Inns, 7 Palaces, and 7 Gates to its Walls ; as. 
alſo for being made a T/n:iver/ity. $5 

In ORANGE are ſeveral good Towns and Cities, the chief of which is Priocipality 
Orange, ſeated on the Meine, of note for the wonderful and excellent An- YR 
<p that are here to be ſcen; and this Country belongs to the Prince of 

range. ; 

To the twelve Governments we ought toadd LORRAINE, where are 
the Cities of $t, Michael, Metz, Toxl, Verdun, and Nancy : alſo part of Ar- 
fois ; of Haynault and Luxembourg, where are the Cities of Arras, Aveſnes, 
Moutmedy, Sc. Likewiſe the Principalities of Sedans and Arches , whoſe 
chief place is Charleville; alſo Royfillon, on the Coaſt of Spain, whoſe chiet 
places are Perpignan, Elne, Collioure, Salces, Sc. Alſatia, on the ſide of 
Germany, and the Principality of BreF, belonging to Mademoiſelle. 7 Or- 
leance ; but being to treat of theſe places in Germany, andelſewhere , I ſhall 
omit the deſcription of them here. | | . 

All France hath 15 Archbiſbops, 105 Biſbops, 10 Parliaments ; amongſt Fr 
which the power of that of Paris extends as far as all the reſt. Under theſe +a 
Parliaments are 105 and odd Balltages, or Juſtices-Royal, immediate depen- 
dants on theſe Parliaments, 24 General:ties, and about 250 Elettions and Re- 
ceipts of Royal- Money: And in the general Governments of the M:/:14a, 
about z or 300 Governments. 

This Kingdom is for the generality exceedingly furniſhed with Rivers, the Chicf Rivers, 
principal amongſt which are the Lozre, Roane, Garonne, and Sezne. RA 
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GERMANY 


A N D 


BELGIUM 


Or, THE 


_ Low Countries. 


ER MA NT isin the midft of thoſe three parts which we have its Bounds, 
placed in the middle of Zuyope, and cxtins is ſelf from 45+ un- nd 
20-54% degrees of ' Latitude, and from the 28:5 unto the 41 of 
Longitude, This poſition ſhews, that it lies in the middle of the 
Temperate Zone. | | 
This Germanpmay be confidered in three great parts, of which each may 
be ſubdivided into three others. We will call the great parts, Germany about 
the Rhine, Germany about the Danube, and Germany about the Elbe and the 
Oder ; all which, with its lefſer parts are taken notice of in rhe Geographical 
Tables of Germany, according to which method we will proceed ; and then 
the firſt will be the Franche Gonnty, or B URGUND 1, which is bounded 
with Breſs, Swrt zerland, Lorraine, and Champaine. Its ancient Inhabitants 
were the Hedas, who firſt called Fultus Ceſar into France, and its Ag ry are 
at youu eſteemed warlike , marching under the Colours of divers Princes, 
and are known by the name of Walkoons. It is a Country ſo fettil', that it 
hath been called the Flower of France, within whoſe bounds ſome do eſteem 
it. It hath for its chief places 1. _, the Metropolis of Burgunay, ſeat- 
ed on the banks of the Doux, a City of good ſtrength and beauty, and made 
an Cniverſity by the commands of Charles the Fifth, and Pope Ju/:» the 
Third, 2. Dole, in the Balliage of Dole . a Town of great ſtrength, riches 
and beauty, 'famons for its Colledge of Jeſuites : 3, Gray, in the Balliage of 
Amont ; and 4. Salius, in the Balliage of Aval, of ſome account for its rich 
Salt Fountatn. Beſides theſe places in Burgundy are numbred 20 walled 
Towns, and about 160 Lordfbrps. | | 
LORRAINE, bordering on Burg#ndy, famous for having had for its Province of 
Duke, Godfrey, Sirnamed Bulloigne, the Recoverer of the Holy Land from 174” 
the Turks ; its Dukes now enjoy little elſe ſave the Title, the Country being 
ſeized by the French. Ir is of a fertil Soil, affording plenty of Corn and Wine, 
and hath ſtore of Sa/r. Its chief places are 1,Nancy, in the Balliage of Fran- 
cors, once dignified with the Seat of the Duke; 2, Vandrevange; 3. Mire- 
court ; 4. Vancoleuy, the Birth-place of Joan de Pucelle ; 5. Pont-a-Maſon, 
{o named by reaſon of its Bridge over the Moſz; 6. Metz, and 7. Toul. 
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Between this Province and Champarne lhieth the Country of BARROI y 
and belongerh to Lorrain , whence tlie eldeit Sons of theſe Dukes were 
fiyled Princes of Barr, Its chief places are Bar-le-Duc, and St. Mi 
chael. 


The Cathbolick LOW COUNTRIES may be contained under the 
Dukedoms of Brabant, Limbourg, and Luxembonrg ; the Earldoms of Fl.n- 
ders, Artois, Haynaut, and Namur ; the Marquiſate of the Empire ; the S'p. 
niory of Malines,fSc, The whole Country is exceedi feftil, yet ſound not 
very advantgious to the Spamards, who arc Maſters of it. 


B RABA NT, for the moſt part of an ungrateful Soil, yet well inhabited 
and ſtored with walled Towns and Villages ; the chief amongſt which are 
1. Lovaine, a fair and large City, being about four miles in circuit wirhin irs 
Walls, and fix withgyt, wherein are many delightful, Garde d Me 
and. is.of note for its C/n:ver/ity, where there is Semingfy for E 
Fejuits.: 2. Bruſſels, a City for its fairneſs and elegancy of its Buildings. (its 
extent being as large as Lovazne ) giveth place to fewjn the Netherlands. 
It is at preſent the reſidence of the Spanſb Governour for the Low Countries ; 
and 3, Breda , once the Seat of the Prince of Or.2xge, till taken by the Spa- 
nards, 


To the Dukedom of Sag Joth belong the' Marguifate of the E M. 
PIRE, whoſe chief plact is Anvers, or Antwerp, ſeated on the Schelde, 
out of which it hath eight Channels cut, the biggeit ot which are capable to 
receive about 100 great Ships , which doth much facilitate its Trade; it-is a 


fair and large, City, being abour ſeven or eight miles in circuit within its Walls, 


ny 


' which areftrong, high, and broad enough for Coaches to paſs, on which the 


Nobility and Gentry commonly uſe to recreate themſelves. In this City are 
abundance of Paznters and Gravers , whoſe work is well received abroad. 
To this Dukedom doth alſo belong the Signiory of Malgges ,.. whoſe chicf 
place bears the ſame name : likewiſe the Archbiſhoprick and Imperial City of 
Cambria, of good account; and the Biſhoprick and Imperial City of Lzege, 
ſcated on the Menſe, a Town of good beauty, being ſo tilled with fair Abbres 
and Monaſtcries, that it is.called the Paradzce of the Prieſts. 


LIMBOTURG: hath many good Towns, the chief of which are 1, Lim- 
bourg, ſeated on the Banks of the Weſer, and giveth namg to the Dutchy. 
2. Maſtrich, a place of great ſirengtl:, being held almoſt impregnable, yet 
was gained lately by the French; but through the afliſtance of the Engliſh, 
under the command of, Mis Grace, James Duke of Monmouth. 3. Dalen, 'tor- 
tified with a Caſtle,&c. 


LUXEMBOURG, Northwards of Lorrain, ſaid to contain about 
1000 Villages, and 23 walled Towns, the chief of which- are x. Luxem- 


bourg, ſeated on the Elze. 2. Thionuille, which, with the other places, ſuffer- 
cd much in the time of the Wars betwixt France and Spain. 


In this Province is the famous Forreſt of Ardenna, once about 500 miles in 
compaſs, now ſcarce yo; andin it, oron its edges, is the no leſs famous Wa- 
ters of the Spaw, ſo much frequented by the Ezropeans in and about the 


Month of \7aly, being found exceeding good for ſeveral Diſeaſes in the body 


Man, 


F L A N- 
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LANDERS, 


"LAND E RF ſhould be the moſt famous of all theſe Countries , ſince it Earldom of 
communicates its name to, them all ; it is divided into Tytoze, Wallone, F'+*4rr:6c- 

and Imperiale, The chief Cities and plzges jn this Earldom are 1, Ghent, © 

whoſe Walls are ſeven miles in compaſs, $00 was ones of great beauty ; but 

now through the Seditiouſneſs of its Inhabigants is is much ruinated, a good 

rt of it being waſt-ground ; it is watered by the Riyers ScLe/d and Ley, 
which pun through rhe City and make 26 Iſlzxds, which are conjoyned by 
$ Bridges, This place is particularly famoys for being the Birth-place of 

ohn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter. 2, Bruges, ſeated on a large and deep 
Channel of the Sea, from which it is diſtant about three Leagues; once a 
famous Mart Town , but nqw of ſmall account as to matters of Traffick. 
3. Ipres, ſeated on a River fo called, a Town of great ſtrength. 4. Graveling, 
or Gravelines , feated on the Sea-ſhoar, a place of good ſtrength; and 
5, Liſle, of forme accqunt. The four principal Ports in nn are, 1. Dun- 
kirk, now in the poſſeſſion of the French, a place of gaod ſtrength, eſpecially 
of late, when the Engli/h were Maſters of it ; aigh to which is the 1mpreg- 
nable Fort of Mardi#e, alſo ſo made by the Eng//fh. The Jahabitants of this 
Town are found very troubleſom on the Seag, to thoſe that are their Enc- 
migs. 2, Ofteng, an exceeding ſtrong place, as is manifeſt by its holding out a 
Siege of rhree years, three months, three weeks, and odd days, aganſt the 
Arch-Duke ; gigh to which was fought that bloody Battel in 1660, between 
the Arch-Duke A/þertus, and the States, where (by the valour of the Eng- 
liſþ) the Vitory was gained : and 3. Sluce, ſeated at the Mouth of the Chan- 
nel of Bruges, where it enjoys a fair and commodious Haven , capable to re- 
ceive about 500 Sail of good Ships ; now ſubjeRt to the Sates of Holland. 

Throughout all Flangers are a great many Rel:gigps-howſes and Nuuner ies, 
which are filled with vertuous Gentlewomen (tor the molt part, Majdens)who 
live a Religious life, and at ſpare times makes cyrious Works, which are diſ- 
poſed of by the Lady Abbeſt. | 

The Earldom of AR TO 1s, North of Flangers , is divided into Wallone Earidon of 
and Flamngat, and faid to contain about 750 Villuges, and 12 walled Towns ; 4% 
the chief among which are 1, Arras, where the Tapefiry Hangings, and 
Cloths of Arras were firſt invented and made.. 2, Heſdrnferti, a very ſtrong 
Frontier Town towards Picard ; 34a aumes, 4. St. Omer, and 5. Atre. 

The Earldom of HAT NATLT, Weſt of Flanders, is ſaid to number a- Earldom of 
bout goo Villages, and 24 Towns ; the chief amongſt wjuch are 1. Mons, an #9" 
ancient and ſtrong Town ; 2. Valenciennes, fo ſeated on the Scheld that ir 
cannot be beſieged , except With three Armies at one time. I ALaubeugce ; 

4 Aveſnes , about which are digged excellent white S/oyes tor building ; 
5. Landrechies, and 6. Philippevi/le. 

The Earldom of NA M ZR, North of Brabant, hath about: 180 V:/lages, Earldom of 
and 4 walled Towns, viz. Namur , Charlemont, Bavines, and V alegcoprs. "==" 
This Country is very fertil in Graius » hath ſtore of Mines of Zaſper, all forts 
of Marble, and abundance of Iroy. | 

Under the ſubdiviſion of the Provinces upon the Rhzne , may be compre. 
bended M(atia, the Palatinate of the Rhine, the Archbijhopricks and Ele- 
for ates on the Rhine, the Eſtates of the Succeſſion of Clewes and Julier,.and 
the Cnzted Provinces of the Low Countries, )Sc, 

AL SATTA, Weſtwards of Lorrazn, hath for its chief places, 1. Straſ- Province of 
bourg, former| Argentina, becauſe here the Romans received the Tribure of © 
the ' nk Nations, ſeated in Lower A/[ati2 near the Rhine, from which 

there is a Channel cut for the conveyance ot Commoditzes. This City is about 
7 miles in circuit, is a good place of ſtrength, and famous for its many Rareties ; 
as its admirable Cock, a deſcription of which I ſhall here ſer down, which was 
given me by an Ingenious perſon, who took this particular account thereof. an 
be 
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The Deſcription of the Clock and Clockhouſe at Strasburgh , and of many 
notable and ſtrange things in and about the ſame. 


OR the curiouſneſs of the Work it ſelf I cannot ſet it forth, neither can 
any man take pleaſure of the Workmanſhip, but ſuch as ſee it. In the 
whole work there are Nine things to be conſidered, which aſcend up one above 
another, as the deſeription ſheweth, whereof eight are in the Wall ; the niath, 
(and that the moſt wonderful) ſtandeth on the ground , three foot or ſuch a 
matter from the Ground and Wall, and that is a great Globe of the Heavens 
perfeRly deſcribed , in which are three Motions ; one of the whole Globe, 
which betokeneth the'whole Heavens, and moveth about from the Eaſt to the 
Weſt in four and twenty hours : the ſecond is of the Sun , which runneth 
through the Signs there gow (by that Artificial motion it hath) once 
every year : the third is of the Moon, which runneth her courſe in 28 days, 
So that in this Globe you may view (as if you had the Heavens in your hand) 
the Motions of the whole Heavens, the motion of the Sun and Moow , every 
Minute of an hour, the riling and falling of every Star ( among which Stars 
are the Makers of this work Daſſipod:us and Wolkinſtenius) deſcribed , yea 
better than in the true Heavens, becauſe here the Sun darkneth them not by 
day, nor the Moon by night. The Inſtruments of theſe Motions are hid in the 
Body of 'a Pelican , which is portraied under the Globe, The Pole lifted up 
to the Elevation of Stra5burgh, and noted by 2 fair Star made in Braſs : the 
Zenith is declared by an Angel placed in the midſt of the Meridian. The 
ſecond thing to be obſerved (which is the firſt on the Wall) are two great 
Circles one within another, the one eight foot, the other nine foot broad, the 
uttermoſt moveth from the North to the South once in a year, and hath two 
Angels, the one on the North-ſide,which pointeth every day in the Week, the 
other on the South-fide, which pointeth what day ſhall be one half year after. 
The Inner circle moverh from South to North once in a hundred years, and 
hath many things deſcribed about it; as the Year of the World, the Year of 
our Lord, the circle of the Sur, . the proceſſions of the AEguinoftials, with 
the change of the Solſtit5a/ points, which things fall out by the motion which 
is called 7repidationts : the Leap-year, the Movable Feaſts,and the Dominical 
Letter, or Golderi Number, as it turneth every year. There is an immovable 
Index, which incloſeth for evety year all theſe things within it; the lower 
patt of which Index is joyned to another round Circle , which is immovable, 
wherein the Province of A/ſatia is fairly deſcribed, and the City of Straſ- 
burgh. On both ſides of theſe Circles on the Wall, the Eclipſes of the Sus 
and Moon are, which are to come for many years, even ſo many years as the 
Wall might ordetly contain, The'third thing which is to be ſeen, a little a- 
bove this, is a weekly motion of the Planets as they name the day, as on 
Sunday the Sus is drawn about .in his Charriot ; accordingly as the day is 
ſpent, and ſodrawn into another place , ſo that before he be full in, you ſhall 
have Monday, that is, the Moon clean forth, and the Horſes of Mars's Char- 
riot putting forth their heads ; and fo it is for every day in the week: On this 
ſide there are nothing but dumb Pictures to garniſh the Wall, The fourth 
thing, which is next above this, is a Dial for the Minutes of hours , ſo that 
you thall ſee every Minute paſs. Two beautiful Pictures of two Children arc 
joyned to either ſtde of this ; he which is on the North-ſide hath a Scepter in 
his hands, and when the Clock ſtriketh, he telleth orderly eyery ſtroke, He 
on the South-ſide hath a fine arr, in his hand; which, runneth juſt with 
the Clock ; and - when the Clock hath ſtricken . he turneth his Howr-g/aſs, 
whieh is run forth, and holdeth it running. The firſt thing which is next above 
the Minute-Dial, is the Dial for the hour, containing the half parts alſo: the 
uttermolt circurtference containeth the hours, but within it is made a curious 
and perfect Aftrolabe , whereby is ſhewed rhe motion of every Planet, his 
aſpect; 'and in what Sign, what dteree, and what /-ur every one is in pes 
| : 1OUr 
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hour of the day ; the oppoſition likewiſe of the Sun and Moon , and the Head 
and Tail of the Dragon. And becauſe the Night darkneth not the Sur, nor 
the Day the Moor, or other Planets, therefore their Courſes are here exactly 
ſeen at all times. The ſixth thing, which is next unto this, is a Circle where- 
in the two Signs of the Moon, riling and talling, at two ſeveral hollow places 
it is ſeen, at what ſtate ſhe is, and ler Age is declared by an Index, wl.ich is 
wholly turned about once every Month, The ſeventh thing, which is about 
this, are four little Bells, whereon the Quarters of the hour are ſtrucken ; at 
the Firſt quarter cometh forth a little Boy, and ſtriketh the firſt Bell with an 
Apple, and ſo goeth and ſtayeth at the fourth Bell until the next Quarter ; 
thencometh a luſty Youth , and he with a Dart ſt riketh two Bells, 4nd ſuc- 
ceederh into the place of the Child ; at the Third cometh forth a-man in Arms, 
with a War-Mace in his hand, and ſtriking three Bel!s he ſucceedeth into the 
place of the young Man; at the Fourth quarter -cometh forth an Old man 
with a Staff, having a Crook at the end, and he with much ado, becauſe he is 
Old, ſtriketh the four Bells , and ſtandeth at the Fourth quarter until the next 
Quarter ; forthwith to ſtrike the Clock cometh Death : in the Room above 
this, {or this is the eight thing, (and this underſtand, that at every Quarter 
cometh he {orth,thinking to catch eac'z of thoſe former Ages away with him ;) 
but at a contrary (ide, in the ſame Room where he is, cometh Chriſt forth, and 
driveth him in: but when the laſt Quarter is heard, Chriſt giveth him leave 
togo to the Bell which is in the midſt, and ſo ſtriketh he with his Bone ac- 
cording to the number of the hours, and there he ſtandeth at the Bell, as the 
Old man doth at lyggyarter Bell, until the next Quarter, and then go they 
inth and laſt thing in this right Line, is the Town at 
ein is a noble pleaſant Chime, which goeth at three, 
Clock, every time a'diverſe Tune to one of the 
vas, Eafter , and Whitſontide, a Thankſgiving unto 
hime hath done (the Cock, - which ſtandeth on the rop 
of the Town, on the North-ſide of the main Work, having ſtretched out- his 
Neck, his Comb, and clapped his Wings twic2, Croweth then twice'; 
and hy he doth fo ſhrill and naturally, as it would make any man to 
wond Fhadil they liſt, which attend the Clock, they make him to Crow 
more timev-+ In this Town whereon this Ceck ftanderh, are conveyed all the 
Inſtruments of thoſe motions which are in the foreſaid deſcribed things. 
The other places of note in this Lower A!ſatia, are 2. Altkirck, in the part 
of Sungou;” 3. Enfiſberm, in higher Alſatia; 4. Frabourg, in Briſgou ; 6.Offen- 
bourg, in Mortnau; and 7.Bade, in the Marquiſate. 


The PALATINATE of the RHINE, which is divided or ſevered Palatinate of 

| Eſtates of the Palatinate, the Eſtates of the Princes of the Houſe * **-*- 
tand the Biſhopricks and Imperial Cities of Sp:ires and Wormes. 
s are Heidelberg, ſeated in a Plain, but environed on three 
high Mountains, and the other regards the Rhine , from which it is 
diſtant about a mile; it is dignified with the Seat of the Palſgraves, as allo 
with an C/nziverſity. 2, Spires, ſeated in a Plain about half a mile from the 
Rhine, aCity of more Agtiquity than Beauty and Trade, being of note for 
the Imperial Chamber here continually. kept. 3. Wormes, a City alſo of good 
Antiquity for the many Imperial Parliaments here formerly held ; and 4. 
Framendal, anew, fair, ſtrong and beautiful City, about which grow great 
plenty of Rheni/b Wines. | 

The EleForates and Archbiſhopricks on the Rhine, are thoſe of MA 7- owned we 
ENCE, whoſe chief places are Mayence and Aſchaffenbourg; of TREVES, ,g4cotogm. 
whoſe chief places are = and Coblemtz; and of COLOG NE, whoſe 
principal places are Cologne and Bonne. 

The Eſtates of the Succeſſion of C LEAVE LA ND contain the Cea-e(ar4. 
Dutchies of Cleves, of Fulier, and of Berge. The Dutchy of Cleves andy Q 
County of Marke, is in the Marquiſate of Brandenburgh , and hath or its cleze;. 
chief places Weſel and Hamme, in the County of Marks. RY 
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The Dutchy of FULTIE R FS hath for its chief places Aten, where the 
Emperour, after his EleQion, is inveſted with the $:/ver Crown of Germany ; 
this place is of great eſteem for its holy Relicks ; and 2. Fulters. 

The Dutchy of BERGE, or MONTE, hath for its chief places Da: 
ſeldrop, Hattingen, and Arusberg. 


The UNITED PROVINCES. 


Nder the name of the T/nited Provinces of the LOW COUNTRIES, 

or NETHERLAND Ss, are contained the Dutchy of Gze/ders, 

the Earldoms of Holland, Zeland,and Zwutphen, and the Lordſhips of TAyechr, 
Overyſſel, Groningue, and Malines. 


The Dutchy of GUVELDERS, or GUELDERLAND, Weſt- 
wards of Brabant, is divided into the Quarters of Betwve, Veluve, and Guel- 
ders, particularly ſo called ; wherein are the Towns of 1. Nzeumegue, once @ 
Free City, ſeated on the branch of the Rhzxe called Whaet , and made one 
of the Imperial Seats in theſe parts by Charles the Great ; the other two bein 
Thionvil and Aken. 2. Arnhem, the uſual reſidence of 'the Dukes of Gxe 
ders; 3. Ruremond, \o called from the River Ruer and Monde ; 4. Hardey- 
wick, from a Village made a walled Town by Otho the third Earl ; 5 -Guelders ; 
6. Venlo; and 7,Bommel. RF 


The Earldom of HO LLAND hath on the 
from which no part is above three hours diſtance ; #! 
be about goo Villages, and 23 Towns ; the chig 
which of late, by the addition of the new to thtvolc 
beautiful City, being the moſt rick and powerful of all 
mous for its great Trade to the utmoſt parts of the World, : 
for its toleration of all Re/:grons : It is ſeated on the Tay, why 
but calm Sea, floweth on the North-lide ; and the River 
courſe from the South, through three Lakes entreth the City, 
it, and falleth into.the Tay. This City may be ſaid to be x 
Town in the VVorld, where there are commonly to be ſeen:ugl 
of Ships to ride; and by reaſon of its vaſt Trade to Foreign, 
have great plenty of all known Commodities , as being gn 
molt places of Traffick. 2. Rotterdam, famous for givingfBirth to Eggſmus ; 
3» Delft, inhabited moſt by Brewers and their Relations ; here 
Printing was firſt invented , and rhe firft Book that ever was 
Tully's Offices ; 1s 4p": _—_ with a famous T/niz Dwn 
conſiſteth of 41 Than s, the pallage from one to the other being s and 
Bridges, there being about 40 of Wood and 110 of Stone. 6. D were, in 
Anno 1618. was held a National Synod againſt the Armintans; 7. Brill 
8. Alemar ; 9. Incluſe ; and 10 the Hague, a Village, but the eſt in the 
VVorld, equalizing many fair Cities, numbring about 2000 Houſes , and is 
very populous ; it 1s adorned with the Palaces of the States General, who 
have here their Aſſemblies. 43 
It will not ve grader to ſpeak of the power of theſe States by 
is ſo great, thatin Holland, Zeland, and Friezland, they are able t 
to Sea about 2500 Sail of \Ships for burthen and war, Nor can it b 
how Margaret, Siſter to F/orzs the Fourth, Earl of Holland, had at one 
(being 42 years of Age) 365 Children, which were all Chriſtned in tw 
ſons in the Church of Laſdunen, by Guido Biſhop of Tirecht, who named the 


Males all 7ohrs, and the Females Elizabeths ; and the Baſons are yer to be 
ſeen in the ſaid Church, 
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The Earldom of Z E LA ND, quaſi, Sea and Land, conſiſting of ſeven 2:04. 
Il.inds, the remainder of fifteen, which the Seas are ſaid to have ſwallowed 
up, in which were abundance of good Towns and Villages. The ſeven Ifes 
yet remaing are 1, Walcheren, whoſe principal Towns are Middlebourg, once 
enjoying a good Trade , by the reſidence of the Engliſh Merchant-Adventu- 
rers; and E/uſbing, the firit Town that the States took from the Spaniards ; 
being now a place of good ſtrength, and held to be the Key of the Nerher- 

< - - The ſecond iile is South-Beverland, whoſe chief Town is Tergowſe : 

\ The third Schoven, where are Sirexee and Brevers Haven: The fourth 
Tolen, whoſe principal place is Tertolen: the other three I{ands are 
North-Beverl and, Duveland, and Wolferdike. This Country is deſtitute of 
Freſb-water and Wood, but in recompence is very fertil in Grazing. 

The Earldom of ZUTP HEN, whoſe chief places are Zutphen , ſeated Earldom of 
on the Tſſel, a place of great ſtrength. Zurpben. 

The Barony of /TRECHT, North of Holand, hath 70Villages, and paroay of 
5 walled Towns ; the chief of which are 1. T/trecht , a City commodtoufly «tbr. 
ſeated for paſſage by Boats to divers other Towns, which, with the benefit of 
the common Ferries, one may go in a day from hence to any of the 59 walled 
Tow, equally diſtant from it ; and to Dinner to any of the 26 Towns , and 
return at Night. 2. Rhenen , Fi Amsford, 4. Wicket, and 5. Montfort, 

The Barony of OVERTSSEL, bounded on the Eaſt with JWeſf. Barony of 
phalia; its chief places are Deventey, and Swoll, in the quarter of Saland: —__ 
Oldenzee , in the quarter of Twente; and Goevorden, in the quarter of 
Drente, 

* The Barony of WEST-FRIEZLAND is bounded on the VVeſt and »#firuiard. 

® North with the Sea, is'faid to number 340 Villages and 10 Towns, the chief 

of which are 1, Lowvarden, where there is held the Common Council for the 

-Provinee; 2.Harlimgen, a Maritim Town ; 3. Franicker, of late made a Uni- 

© verſity ; and 4. Dockum: 

The Barony of GRONINGTE isa Town in Weſt-Friezland, having Grmingue 
under its Juriſdiction 145 V:Nages, of which the chief are Groningue, Old Ha- 
ven, and K eykerke. 


Under the name of Germany 
eta, Heſſia, and Weſiphalia. 7 
The Province of FRA NCO@NTA is divided into three parts, viz, into Province of 
on or B:ſbopricks , Larcks and Imperial Cities : the Biſhopricks ©'=9%* 
thoſe of Writzberg, Bagzherg, and Mergetheim, Cites of good account ; 
the Laicks are the Marquiſatgs of Culembach and Onſpach, and the Counties 
of Holas, whoſe chief place is Weickerſbetrm ; and Wertheim, whoſe chief 
place bears the ſame name-: -and the Imperial Citres are 1, Nawemberg, ſeated 
na barren Soil ; yetby reaſon of the Induftry of its Inhabitants is a place of 
good Riches, and well frequented by Merchants for their Wares, known by 
the name of Nuremberg-Wares. 2, Francfort, ſeated on the Mene, which 
ſevereth it into two parts, but joyned together by a fair Bridge. It is encom- 
paſſed with a ſtrong double Wall; it is a Free City of the Empire, and famons 
tor the two Fairs or Marts for Books here annually held ; the one in Lent, and 
the other in September : and yt es ol 
The Lantgravedom of HAS S TA, rds of Saxony ; its chief places Lavtgravedon, 
ie 1. Gaſſe}, a City ſeated in a fertil Soil, yet of no great beauty ; 2.Marpurg, * #4 
| an Univerſity, and the Scat of the Second Houſe of the Lantgraves; and 
——_—— the Scar and Inheritance of the youngeſt Houſe of the Layte 
i gr RK : 


beyond the Rhine, we comprehend Franco- 


To this Province doth belong the Country of WALD ECK, whoſe Earls 
are ſubjet ts the Lantgraves ; its chief place is Corbach. Likewiſe to this 
Province belongeth WE TT E RAVTA, whole chief places are Naſſa,Solins, 
Hunau, and Tſenbourg. 


The 
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The Province of WE STPHA LIA is divided into three parts, to wit, 
Eccleſaſticks, Counties, and Imperial Cities. This Province was the ancient 
habitation of the Saxons; the Soil is very fertil, wonderfully ſtored with 
Acorns, which makes their Swines-fleſb excellent, and ſo much etteemed. The 
chief places in the Eccleſeaftichs are thoſe of Paderborne, Minde, and Aven. 
berg ; alſo the Biſhopricks of Collen, Munſter, and Triers. The Biſhoprick of 
COLLEN taketh up a great part of Weſtphalia, and hath tor 1ts chief: 

lace Collen, a City well ſtored with Schools for the education of Youth; and 
Ln (according to Report) were interr'd. the Bodies of the three  W:ſe-mey 
which came from the Eaſt to worſhip our Saviour , vulgarly called the three 
Kings of Collen. The Biſhoprickof M/NSTER hath its chief place 
ſo called, ſeated on the River Ems, where there is a Monaſtery ſo called, built 
by Charles the Great ; 2. Warendrop, and 3. Herwerden. The Biſhoprick of 
7 RIER FS hath for its chief places 1. Trzers, an ancient _ | 


ſeated on the Moſelle ; 2. Bopport, ſeated on the ſaid River, and 3. Ex. 
gers, 


The Counties The Counties belonging to the Prov ince of Weſiphalia, are 1, E MB. 


belonging to D E N, whoſe chief place is Aurick; 20 LDEN 


Weſtphalia. 


Imperial Ci1- 


LCs. 


Province of 


Sovabia, with 2,72. the Biſhoprick of AT/SBO URG, whoſe chief places are D 


irs Parts. 


Imperial Ci- 


tics. 


OTURG, whoſe chief 
place is ſo called; 3. HOTE, which hath for its chief place Nzenbourg ; 
4. LIP PE, whoſe chief place is _ 5. RAVENSBERG, whoſe 
chief place is Herword; andb6. BENTHEM, whoſe chief place bears the 
ſame name. | 

And laſtly, the Tmperzal Cities are thoſe of Embaen, ſeated low, and there- 


fore no good V Vinter City ; but in the Summer is very pleaſant : and Zoeft,of 
ſome account. 


We have already ſubdivided Germany about the Danube , it parts,.as they 
are ſet down in the Geographical Table of Germany about the Danabez: are as 
followeth. 

The Province of SOVABTA is divided into ſeveral parts and PRI_, 

iHengen 

and Fueſſen. The Biſhoprick of CONSTANCE, whoſe chief os is 
Mersbourg, The Biſhoprick of COTR E, whoſe chief place is Marſo1la, 
The Dutchy of WIR TE NBE RG, whoſe chief places are Stutgard, dig- 
nified with the Seat and reſidence of the Duke ; and Tubingue, of nore for 
being a Univerſity, both Imperzal Cities, The Marquiſfate of BUR GAU, 
which hath for its chief place Guntzbourg. Part of the Marquiſate of BA- 
DENDURLACK hath for its principal place Baden, ſeated on the 
Rhine, and honoured with the reſidence of the Marqueſs for the Winter Sea- 
ſon, as Milberg is for the Summer. The County ot FURSTENBERG 
hath for its chief place Mes&irch. The County of HOH ENBERG, 
whoſe chief place is Ehingen, The County of RHINFE LD, hath forits 
chief places Rhinfelden and Lauffenbowrg. The Barony of W ALDBOURG, 
whoſe chief place bears the ſame name. The Marquiſate of ANSPACH, 
whoſe chief place bears the fame name. The Biſhoprick of WEIRTSBERG, 
we chief place bears the ſame name. The Biſhoprick of MENTZ, whoſe 
chief place is fo called, ſeated on the Mere ; this Biſhop is the chief Elefor 
of Germany. The Biſhoprick of BAMBERG hath for its chief places 
Bamberg, ſeated on the Mene ; and Fochiam , where (as 'tis ſaid) Pontius 
Pilate was born. 
Beſides theſe Parts or Countries there are ſeveral JTUPERIAL CITIES, 

as they lye on this ſide, and beyond the Rhine; as 1. Ausboure, ſeated on the 
Leith, in a fruitful Plain for Corn and Paſtures, Northwards of the Alpes, from 
which it is not fardiſtant; it is a Free City of the. Empire , governed by a 
Senate of Citizens, andis a place of beauty and good firength, 2, Conſtance, 


3. C/berlingue, with twelve others, as are mentioned in the Geographical 
Table of 


ermany, about the Danube, 


The 
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The Provinceof SWITZE RLAND, the SWTISSES, or HE LV E. Switzlands 
TIA, South ot Italy and Savoy, is divided into'13 Cantos 5 and Confederates i Pm 
with them are 12 or 13 Alles, and :o or 25 Sabjetts; all which, with the 
names of the ſeveral Cantons,tSc. are ſet down in the Geographical Table of 
Switzerland. The whole Country is in length 240 miles, about 180 in 
breadth ; it is exceeding populous, and the Men being good Souldiers and ad- 
diting themſelves tothe Wars, ſerve under the Colours of any Prince that 
hireth chem. This Country is ſaid to lie the higheſt of any in Europe , as 
ſending forth four Rivers, which run through its quarters, viz. the Rhine, 
Danube, the To, and the Roanus. But to proceed to its chief places in the 
Cantons, and then with thoſe Confederate with them ; and r. Ball, ated on 
the Rhine, which ſeparates it into the greater and leiler Baſle, once an Impe- 
rial City, but now joyned to the Cantons ; it is of note for its Univerſity, tor 
the notable Council here held, and for the Sepulchers of Eraſmus , Hottoman, 
Clareanus, and Pontanus. 2.,Zurich, ſeated on the Lake Zuriſca, which 
ſeparates it into twoparts, but joyned together with three fair Bridges, that 
inthe mid(t ſerving for a _—_ for Merchants. 3. Lucerne, ſeated on 
the banks of a _ Lake fo ; 4. Steine; 5. Berne, 6,Soleurne, 7, Fri- 
bourg, and 8.Schafſhouſe. 

Amonegſt the Confederates with the Switzers, the chief are the Commun- Common- 
wealth of G EN EVA, whoſe Territories (though not above eight miles in 2b of 
circuit,” and and the City not above two miles in circuit) is ſaid to contain a- 
bout 16 or 17000 Souls; it is ſeated on the Lake Lemanus, through which the 
River Rhoſne takgs its courſe, which divides the City in two parts ; it is a fair 
City, well fortified, and wholly in the flion of the Proteftants , and fince 
the Reformation is become a flouriſhing Univerſity. The Government of 
this Eftate is by a Common-Council, conſiſting of 2co, the four chief a 
them are called Synd:ques. The Magiſtrates of this City allow of all Civil 
Recreations on Sundays ; to their Miniſters they" allow no Tithes , but give 
thent yearly FT | | | 

The GRISSONS hath for its chief place Coire: alſo SANGAL; T<6fer, 
and: the Territory of VALLATS, or 2, ſeated wholly amongſt the **** 


Alpes ; a Country of no great bigneſs, _ in. Rocks and im- 
/ 4 - n 4 and rich V 


paſſible Hills, yet intermixed with delightful es, Its chief pla- 
ces are Sittin, or Son, the only walled Town in the Country, and is a place of 
great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art, being ſeated on a high and ſteep Hill, 
2. Martinach, of note for its Antiquity ; and 3. Augaunum , or St. Maurice, 
eſteemed the Key of the Country, eſpecially in the Winter, the Tce ſtopping 
all other entrances; here being a Bridge over the Rhine for that purpoſe, 
which is ſtrongly built, and as well fortified and guarded for fear of a Surprizal. 
Beſides theſe ſeveral other Places, Biſhopricks and Cities, which are their A/- 
lies and Subjefts, which I have obſervedin the Geographical Table of Srwit- 


Serland. 


The Province of BAVARTA is divided into the Dukedom of Tiro/, the __ 
Dutchy of Bavaria, and the Palatinate of Bavaria. irs parry. 
The Eftates of the Dukedomof T1RO L is about 70 miles in length, and Dukedom cf 
as much in breadth; it hath for its chief places t. Taſpruck, ſeated on the 7*: 
Ornus. 2. Trent; a Biſhoprick, ſeated on the River Adeſis, famous for the : 
General Council there held by Pope Paul the Third, againſt the DoAtrines of 
Luther and Calvin, which continued off and on for the ſpace of 18 years. 
3. Tirol, and 4,Feldkirch. . The Soil of this Country is very fertil, and in 
=_ acts hath ſtore of S:1ver-Mznes, which are found profitable to the 
ch-Dukes. '$ 
The Dutchy of BA VAR TA hath for its chief places, - 1. Munick, ſeated Puichy «t 
on the Aer, dignified with the reſidence of the Duke. 2. Sa/tzbourg, ſeated 
on the River Saſtzech, a City honoured with a Bi ick ; and here lieth in- 
terr*d the Body of Paracelſus, 3. Paſſan, famous for the often meeting here 
of the German Princes. 4« Ratibone, ſeated on the Qanow, of note tor the 
interview 
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interview heremade between the Em perour Charles the Fiith, and Maurice 
Duke of Suxony. : 5. Fr:fingue, ſeated on the aſcent of a Hill, and not tar from 
the River Moſacszs z and 6. Ingu/ſtad, ſeated on the Danute, and dignified 
with an Univerſity. 

The Palatinate of BAVA R TA hath for its chief places x, Amberg, ſeated 
amongſt S:lver- Mines. 2. Newbourg, uſually the portion of ſome of the 
younger Palatines. 3. Caſtel , where the Pal/atinates of the Rhine, when 
they ſojourn in this Country, uſe to keep their Court. 4, Su/tzbach, 5, Buy. 
glenfelt, 6. Aichſtet, and 7. Ffrermt. 


The Arch-Dukedomof AU STRIA is ſeated on both fides of the Da- 
»ube, and hath united to it, as Hereditary poſſeſſions of that Houſe, the Pro- 
vinces or Dukedoms of Stzrie, Carinthie, Carniole ; the County of Cilley, and 
the Marquiſate of Windiſchmarch. 

The particular Dukedom or Province of AT/STRIA is ſeparate from 
Hungaria on the Eaſt by the Lecie; its chick places are 1. Vienna, ſeated on 
the Danube, at preſent the Sear of the Gerwan Emperours, as being the Me- 
tropolitan, faireſt, and moſt beautitul Ciry 1n all Geymany, beiog adorned with 
many magnificent Temples and ſtately Monaſteries ; but above all, with a moſt 
ſumptuous and Princely Palace, where the Emperour keeps his Court. It is 
eſteemed the Bulwark of the Country againſt the Turks, being of note for the 
repulſe they gave the Turks in Anno 1526, when befieged by about 200000, 
under the condu@ of Solyman the Magnihcent , and were thence repulſed 
with the loſs of about 86060 Men. 2. s, fo called "_ the River on 
which it is ſeated; 3. Wells; 4, Crems, ſeated on the Danube; 5. Home, 
6. Newſtat, and 7. Bade. 

The Dukedom of STIRTE is contiguous to Auſtriaen the South ; hath 
for its chief places Trees, Pruck, and Pettan. ae? 

The Dukedomof CARINTFTHLE is South of the Alpes , and hath for 


its chief places 1, Sr.Vezt, the Metropolitan City of this Country ; 2. Lave- 


The Dukedomot CARNIO LE, adjoyning on Ttaly Weſtwards, hath 
for its:chicf places Lawbach, Gorice, Gradiſque, and Czirtnitz. 

The Comty of :CI'ZL ET, whoſe chief place bears the ſame name. 
The; Marquifate of WINDISCHMARCH, which hath for its chief 
places Aderiing, and Radolfswred. 


Germany about the E/be and Oder, contains Bohemia, and the Higher and 
Lower #axoay: To:Bohemia are incorporated the Dukedom of Sileſia, and 
the Marquiſates of 'Moravia and Luſatia. 


TS MES. 


Tz Kingdom of BOHEMIA is encompaſſed with the Hercynian 


Farefts, which for a long time was a fence againſt the Romans ; it hath 
onthe Eaft, Moravia and Srlefid; on the South .frie; on the Weſt , Ba- 
uaris ;.and:en the North, Luſati4. The whole Kingdom'cantains 550 miles 
n circutt; in which are ſaid tobe 780 C71:es, walled Towns, and Caſtles , and 
about 32coo Villages. Its Inhabitants are much addicted to Drunkermeſs and 
Gluttony; but the Nobiisty and Gentry (tori the moſt part) are of another 
temper,' | The Soil of the voy 5 Bug fertil, and enriched with Mines 
of all ſorts of Metal, except Gold. It is ſevered into 15 Provinces, and hath 
tor its chief ;places, - 1. Prague , the: Metropdlis of the whole Kingdom , and 
ſeated inthe midſt, and on the River Mu/da. This City conſiſteth of four ſeve- 
ral Towns, and every. one of them have their peculiar Magiſtrates, Laws, 
and Cuſtoms; to wit, the Old Prazue, beautified with a famous Senate-honſe, 
a large. Market-houſe, and ſeveral fair Structures : then the New Prague , 


ſeparate 
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rate from the Old by a deep and broad Ditch ; alſo the little Tow 
called, which 1s divided trom the Old Prague by the Mulda, to which v7 
joyned by a fair Bridge. In this City is the Hilt Raxchne, on the fides of which 
are many beautiful Houſes inhabited by the Nob:/:ty ; and on the ſummit there 
of is a magnificent Palace, and is the reſidence of the Bohems 21 Kings, and 
later E ours : the fourth and laſt part is the Town of the Jews, as by 
then inhabited, where they have five Synagogues, and live accordins to their 
own Laws. 2.Coln, 3. Taromirz, 4. Churdin, 5. Horn, 6, Tabor, 7. Piſen 
8.Ziatrcs, g.Rakonick, 10. Melnish, and or Nhwdates all places of good 
account. 


The Provinces Incorporate to Bohemia, are the Dutchy of $:/e/, the Mar- 
bs Tf nr © CEO 

: is Eaſtwar Bohemia, and is ſevered into two equal parts Dutchy of 
by the River Oder, which hath here its A—_—_ it is divided 5. we Sileſia. 
Dutchies, fifteen Principalities, and four Baronies, whoſe names( with their 
chief. places) I have taken notice of in the Geographical Table of Bohemia. 
Its chief places are r. Breſlaw,fo called from a Duke of this Province,who built 
«:1@ the year 1341 it wastotally burnr,but ſince the rebuilding is become one 
of the neateſt Towns in this part. 2, Gros-glogary, 3. Jawer, 4. Lignitz, 
5. Breſlaw, 6, Breig,, 7- Monſterbeg , 3, Nezſs, 9. Oppelen, 10. Ratibor , 
11.Troppaw, and 12. Wartenberg. 

The Marquiſateof MO RAVIA, Weſt of Bohemia, isefteemed the moſt Marquilate cf 
fertil Country for Corn in Germany, abounding alſo in Myrrhe and Frankin- Morevis. 
ſence, not growing on Trees, but out of the ground: It is ſevered into three 
parts, wiz, Olmutz, Brinn, and Znaim; and hath for its chief places 
r.Broms, dignified with the Scat of the Marquiſs. 2. Ol/mstz, ſeated on the 
arcs Taos whence the Country takes its name, and is dignified with an 
Univerjny. 3. Iglaw, 4, Znaim, 5. Kremſir, 6, Krumlow, and 7. Polna ; 
all places of good account. 

he Marquiſate of L T/SA STA, South of Bohemza, is divided into the Marquiate of 
Higher and Lower ſs a Country, though but little, yet able to Arm £4*i« 
20000 foot. It hath for its chief places, 1. Baudiſſen, 2. Gorlitz, 3.Sittaw, 
4.Soraw, and 5.Gwoen. 

The County of Glaztz4o, and the Signiory of Egra, belong likewiſe to the 
Kingdom'of Bohemra, 


= Re i OP tet” 


HE Lower part of Germany, about the £/be and Odey, is taken upby gay, with 
Saxony, which is divided into the Higher and Lower ; in the higher are ir pars. 
the Eſtates of the Dukes of Saxony, the Eſtates of the Marquiſate of Bran- 
denbirrg, and the Dutchy of Pomeranza. In the Lower Saxony are ſeveral 
Archbliſhopyicks, —; Pha Datchies, and Imperial Cittes ; which EF have 
taken notice of in the Geographical Table of Germany about the Elbe and the 
Oger, © 
The Higher SA XO NT for the moſt part belongs to the Duke and Ele- Higher $4z0ny, 
Qor of | Saxony : Ttis bounded on the Eaſt with Laſatia and Brandenburgh , 9015 parts 
on the South with Bavaria and Bohemia, on the Weſt with Hafſia and Fran- 
conia, and on the North with Lower Saxony and Brandenburgh. It is divi- 
ded into the Dutehy of Saxony, the Marquifate of Meſne, the Dutchy of 
Voitland , Turinge, With its ſeveral parts, and the Principality of Anhalr. 
The ehief places in the Dutchy of _ are 1. Wittenberg, ſeated on a 
plain and Sandy barren ground, once dignified with the Seats of the Dukes of 
Saxony, farnous for the Sepulchers of Luther and Melant7hon ; it is dignified 
with an T/niver/ity, and of this Town there is a common Proverb, That 42 
man ſbalt' meet nothing but Schollers , Whoves , and Swine , which laſt is 


their food : and 2.Worlets, ſeated on the Albis. 
L The 
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Province of The Province of MIS NE hath for its chief places 1, Dreſden, ſeated on 
_— the Albts, the reſidence of the Duke, and Prince EleCtor of Saxony ; t is x 
place of great ſtrength , having on its Walls and Bulwarks 150 Peeces of 
Ordnance, being the Dukes Magazin for Arms and Men, where, upon a days 
warning, he can make ready 30000 Horſe and Foot. 2. Lipfick, ſeated in a 
fruitful Plain for Corn, a fair Town, graced with large Streets, and beautified 
with many lofty Buildings of Freeſtone, and is of ſome account for its Uni. 
verſity for the ſtudy of 'Phzloſophy : and it is obſerved, that theſe Philoſe. 
hers, amongſt other Secrets in nature, find Beer ſo good, that the Duke gaing 
ic the Cuſtom thereof, drunk by them and the Inhabitants, who follow their 
ſteps, about 20000 /. per annum ſterling. 
Dutchy of he Dutchy of VOTTLA ND is of no large extent, and of -as little note ; 
Fetlant. its chief places are Al/tembourg and Zuickas, 
Province of The Provinceof TURINGE, about 120 miles in length and breadth, | 
Nwonghs is divided into ſeveral parts, and hath for its chief places 1, Erdford, a fair 
and large City ; 2. eve, an Univerſity of Phy/tians ; 3, Smalcald ," famous 
for the Lutheran League here made, in Anno 1530, by the German Pri 
which in a ſhort time was propogated over all Chr:ſtendom. 4. Cobourg, 
5. Quedelimberg, 6. Salsfelat, 7, Mulhauſen, and 8. Northauſen ; which'two 
laſt are Imperial Citres, | 
nhalt. The Principality of AN HALT hath for its chict places Deſſas and Bey- 
nebourg. | 
Marquiſate of The Marquiſate of BRANDENBOURG, Eaſt of Poland, is in com- 
prandenbowg- aſs about 520 miles, is ſeparated into the parts of A/tmark, Mzittle, Mittle- 
march, Marche and Newmarck ; its chief places are 1. Havelberg , ſcituate 
on the River Havel, the Seat of a Biſhop. 2. Brandeabourg, which:commu- 
nicates its name to the Country. 3. Berlin, ſeated on the River FSpre, the 
ordinary reſidence of the Marquiſs. 3. Francfort, ſeated on the Oder,. to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the other on the Meine, and 1n a fertil Soil for Corn and Wine; 
it is dignified with an T/nzver/iy and a great Mart Town, but not comparable 
to the other Francfort, and 5. r fret 4. | 
rrovince of , T Þ< Province of POM þ RAN 14 South of Brandenbourg, is divided 
Prarie, into nine Dutchies , whoſe names are ſet down in the Ge raphical Table. 
Its chief places are 1. Stettzn, the reſidence of the Prince, which from a poor 
Fiſher Town is now become the chief of the Country.: _ 2, Walgaft, once a 
famous Mart Town, where the Ruſſians, Vandals, Danes, and Saxons, had 
their particular Streets of abode for Trade ; but now it is loſt, and from thence 
removed to Lubeck. 3.Gripſvald, an Univerſity ; 4. Straelſond, 5. Bergen, 
6. Stargart, 7. Colberg , 8. Stolpe, and 9, Lowenbourg. That part of the 
Country about Szertin belongs to the Swede, and that towards Colberg to the 
Marquiſate of Brandenbonrg. 


Lower Saxexy, The Lower SA XO NT isdivided into the Archbiſhopricks, Biſhopricks, 
with irs pars. divers Dutchies, with ſome Imperial Cities, the names of all which are fer 
down in the Geographical Table of Saxony, In this Lower Saxony are di- 
vers po Towns and Cities, the chief of which are 1. Magdeboure, a City 


which gives name to its Territory. 2, Breme, which alſo gives name to its 
Territory or Archbiſhoprick, is one of the | Hans-Towns, '- called from the 
freedom of Traffick here uſed ;'it is commodiouſly ſeated on the V:ſurge, 
which runneth throygh the City, and at five miles diſtance falleth into the 
Sea. 3.Ferden, 4. Hiddelſhein, 5. Halberſtat ; which three laſt are all Cities 
which give name to their Territories or Biſhopricks. - The ſeveral Dutchies 
are HO L STEIN, or HO L SATTA, where are the Cities of Kyell, Se- 
gelberg, and Gluckftad. 
Dutchy of The Dutchy of LUNEB OURG' hath for its chief places 4. Lune- 
Lunches: bourg, (aid to be fo called from the Moon, which the ancient Inhabitants wor- 
——_— ; It 1529 Imperial and Free City, of good ſtrength, being well forti- 
hed with thick Mud-walls and deep Ditches, and its Buildings are fair; a 
place well known for its ſalt Fountain here found , over which' is built a 
{pacious 
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ſpacious Howſe containing 52 Rooms, in every one of which are placed eight 
' Cualdrons of Lead, in each of which are boiked a Tun of Salt every day ; the 

profit of which is divided into three parts, one to the Dube, another to the 
C:ty, and the other to the Monaſtery and ſome adjoyning Earldoms : And 
2.Celle, the Scat of the Duke of Lunebourg, 

The Dutchy of BRUNSWICK hath for its chief places 1. Brunſwick, 
ſeated in a fertil Soil for Corn, afree Imperial City, ſtrongly fenced about with 
Walls,beſides the River of Axcor, which encompatleth it ; rhis place is famous 
for its Mam, which the Inhabitants are ſo much add.Qed.unto , that they 
commonly ſpend the Forenoons about their Afﬀairs , and the Afternoons in 
good Fellowſhip. 2. Wolfenbuten, the Seat of the Dukes of Brunſwick. 

T_4 Dutchy of GRAB ENHAGEN, whoſe chief place is Lim- 
beck. 

The Dutchy of GOTTIN G EN, whoſe chief place is Gottingue, 

_— INT of LAW EN BO URG, whoſe chict places are Lawenbonrg 
er. 

The Dutchy of MECKLENBO-URG, Weſt of Pomerania, hath for 
its chief places 1 .W:ſmar, ſo named from Wiſamarus, a King of the Vandals, 
Father of Rhadaguſe, who, with Alarick the Goth, ſacked ok 2. Roflock, 
an Univerlity ; and 3, Sczerin. 

Amongſt the Imperial Free Cities, or Hans-Towns, which are about 732, 
moſt of which are ſeated on the Sea- ſhoar, or navigable Rivers, enjoying large 
Immunicics, and able to put to Sea about 100 Sail of Ships; theſe following 
are of, moſt note, 1. Lubeck, ſeared on the Trane, which on the North-ſide 
divides Germany trom Denmark, and on a ſpacious Hill , on the top whereof 
is a beautiful Ghurch, from whence | Streets to all the Gates of the 
Cay, beſides which there are nine other Churches ; it is encompalled with 
2 double Wall, one of By:c&, and the other of Earth, andin forme parts deep 
Ditches , where Ships of about 1000 Tuns are brought up to Winter from 
Tremuren, its Maritim-Port, ſeated on the, Baltick Sea, from which it is about 
a miles diſtance. The Buildings of this City are of Brick, and very beauti- 
ful, to which they have many pleaſant Gardens; and the Inhabitants are to 
be commended for their civility to Strangers, as alſo for their ſtrineſs in the 
execution of their Juſtice. 2, Hambourg, ſeated on a large and Sandy plain, 
and on the banks of the Albis, where it divides Germany trom Denmark ; it 
is a ſtrong City, encompaſſed with a deep Dtch, and on the Eaſt and North- 
ſides with a double Ditch and Wall, and hath fix Gates for entrance, the Ha- 
ven being ſhut up with Iron-Charns and ſtritly guarded : It is adorned with 
many fair buildings, as the SJenate-houſe, the Exchange, tSc. hath nine 
Churches for Divine Worſhip, and its private Houſes are for the moſt part 
neatly built ;Jit is very populous, well Inhabited , and frequented by Mer- 
chants, eſpecially by the Eng/i/b, who have here a Factory for Woolen-Cloth. 
In this City there hath been obſerved to be 777 Brewers, 40 Bakers, ane 
Lawyer, and one Phyſitian; the reaſon of this great diſproportion (as one 
wittily obſerved) was, that a Cup of N:mzis is the beſt Vomiting potion, and 
their Controverſies were ſooner compoſed over a Pot of Drink, than by order 
of Law. 3. Stoad, commodiouſly ſeated for Traffick on the E/ve, about five 
miles diſtance from Hamboureg, once a place of a better Trade than now it is. 
Theſe Cities are called Free, from their great Prerogatives in coyning Money, 
and ruling by their own Laws ; and Imper:a/,as knowing no Lord or Proteor, 
but the ; => mr to whom they pay two Thirds of ſuch Contributions as are 
allefſed in the Aſſemblies, 

Germany is a ſpacious Country , and very populous ; the People are of a 
ſtrong Conſtitution and good Complexion, are very ingenious and ſtour, 
much given to drink, but of a generous diſpoſition : the Poorer ſort great 
Pains-takers , and the Nobles (which are many, for the Title of the Father 
deſcends to all their Children) are either good Scholars or ſtout Sowldizrs, fo 
that a Son of a Duke is a Duke ; a thing which the Italians hold fo vain and 
fooliſh, rhat in derifion they ſay, That the Dukes and Earls of Germany, the 
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Dons of Spain, the Nobility of Hungaria, the Biſhops of Ttaly, the Lairds of 
Scotland, the Monſieurs of France, and the- younger Brethren of England 
make a poor Company. 

There are ſo many inferiour, (yet free) Princes in this Country , that in a 
days Journey a Traveller may meet with many Laws, and as many ſorts of 
Corn, every Prince nating uſe of his own Laws and Corms, whoſe Laws the 
Emperours are (worn to keep; which made one ſay, that the Emperonr is 
King of Kings, the King ot Spain King of Men, and the King of France 
King of Aſſes, as beating his heavy Taxes. 

T he Country is generally fertil and temperate, being ſcituate under the Tem- 
ah Zone, Here are many Mines of Sitver and other Infertour Mettals ; it 

ath ſtore of Corn and Wine, which they tranſport to forreign Countries, as 
likewiſe Linnen, Laces, Wooken, and divers ManufaQures, alſo Cuietitver, 
Alom, Arms of all ſorts, and other I-0n-works ; and its Ponds, Lakes, and 
Rivers are well ſtored with F:ſb. 

The chief Rivers of Germany are, the Rhine, the Weſer, the Elbe, and the 
Oder ; for the Danube having but a ſmall courſe in this Country, ſhall be elſe- 
where ſpoken of. 

Thar part which we call BEL G 17M, or the Low Countries, is of a 
large extent, ſeated in the North Temperate Zone, under the 8 and gth Cli- 
mates, the longeſt day being 17 hours ; the Ay by reaſon of the induſtry of 
the Inhabitants in draining the Maryſbes, and turning the ttanding-Waters into 
running-Streams, is now very healthful, as being purged from thoſe groſs Va- 

ours which did thence ariſe : rhe Country lieth exceeding low, and therefore 
fubject to Inundations. The Commodities that theſe Countries yield, are, 
Linnens, Tarn, Thread, Sayes, Silks, Velvets, Tapeſtries, Pittures, Prints, 
Blades, Sope, Butter, Cheeſe, Fiſh, Pots, Bottles, Ropes, Gables, Armonr, ſe- 
veral Manufactures, &c, beſides the Commodities of India, Perfia , China, 


Turkey, and other parts, which are here had in greatplenty, by reaſon of the 
vaſt Trade they drive in all parts. 
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HE Eſtates of the Crown of Poland ought to be conſidered in 

two ſorts, the one called the Eſtates of FOLAND, and the 

other of LITHUANTA; theſe two having heretofore had 

their Kings and Dukes apart, and not having been united till 

within about 270 years. The Efates of Poland ſhall be, Poland, 
which we will divide into the Higher and Lower, or Leſſer and Greater; and 
into the Dutchies of Ruſſia Noire , Cajavia, Mazovia, and Pruſſia, The 
Eftates of Lithuania may be divided into Lithuania, Volhinia, Podolia, 6c. 
all Dutchjes ; but Lithuania much the greater ; wherefore he who polſleſſeth 
them is entituled the Great Duke of L:ithuanta. 

All theſe Eſtates of Poland and Lithuania taken together, extend from 2- 
bout the 48th degree of Latitude unto the 57th, which are about 225 French 
Leagues; and from the 38th of Longitude unto the 61, and have nearas much 
Continent again as France. They are bounded on the Baſt forthe moſt part 
by Moſcovy, and part of the Petit Tartars; on the Squth the Mountains of 

aprack and the River Neifter divide them from Hungaria, Tranſilvanis, 
and Mo/dawvia; on the Weſt by Germany, and toucht in part on the Baltick 
Sea; and on the North they are bounded part by, Livonia, and Meſ- 
COLy. 

The Ancient name of Poland was Sauromatia.,from its Inhabitants the Say- 
romat# ; aiterwards by Lechins, the firſt Duke hereof, in Anno 550 , it was 
called To/and, which ſignifies a plain Country, as generally it is. It was made 
a Kingdom by the Emperour Otho the Third, Anno 1000, Boleflaus being 
Duke, and hath ever had its Dukes and Kzngs eleRted by the States ; who, by 
resſon of their vicinity to the Turks, generally chuſe a Warriour. 

The 1 y isplain, well clothed with F;rs and other Timbey-Trees ; the 

that they have neither Wine nor Grapes, inſtead of which, ha- 
ving ſtore of Barly, they make uſe of the Old drink of England, viz. Ale: 
The Country is well furniſhed with Grains and Fruits, but = are but lean; 
their chief Commodities are rich Furs, Horſes, Hony, Wax, Bow-ſtgves, Buff- 
hides, Ambergreeſe, Flax, Linnen-cloth, Maits, Cordage, Boards, Wainſcot, 
Timber, Roz1in, Tar, and Pith of both kinds, Match, Iron, Stock-fiſh, Salt dig- 
ped out of the Earth, Pot-aſves, Rye in great plenty , for which it hath made 
ant Zick famous. It is well furniſhed with Fleſh, Fowl, and Fiſb; and to- 
wards the Carpatian Mountains of Hungaria are found Mines of Gold and 
Jifver, as alſo Iron and Brimſtone. 

The People are ingenious, and mueh addited to Languages, _—_— 
Latin ; there being ſcarce a man, though of a mean condition, but underſtands 
it : according to their abilities, they are more inclined to pradigality than pe- 
nuriouſneſs ; as for the Gentry, they are free, but the Peſamts are no better 
than Slaves, being under ſubjetion to their Lords. They are eſteemed good 
Jouldiers, are proud, much given to coſtly Apparel and delicious Diet ; they 
uſe the Sclavonian Language : in, matters. of het ;on they are ſaid to em- 
brace all, ſo they have any thing of Chrifianzty inthem ; ſome following the 
Reformed Churches, ſome embracing the Doctrine of Calvin, others of Lu- 
ther., and ſome of Auguſtine , Bohemian and 'Helvetian Confeſſions , -= 
others 
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others are of the Church of Rome, which doth occaſion the Saying, That he 
that hath loſt his Religion, let him ſeek it at Poland. Written Laws they 
have bur few,if any,Cuſiom and Temporary Edztts being the Rule both for their 
Goverament and Obedience. - . 

The Revenue ot the King 1s not great for ſo large a Country , and that The Revenu- 
which is, he receiveth from them quarterly, the Kingdom being divided into * *< 
four Parts, every one of which keepeth the K:ng and Court a quarter ; which 
Revenue is not certain, but more or leſs according to his occaſions, by War, 

Maryage of his Daughters, or the like. 

The, Kingdom is divided throughout into Palatinates and Caftlewicks. Poland, with 
Polaxd, taken particularly, is divided into the Higher and Lower ; in the \5P29.20d 
Higher are the Palatinares of Cracou, Sundomirz, and Lublin. Places of ot 
molt note in theſe parts are 1, Cracow, or Cracovia, ſeated in a Plain, and on 
the Banks of the ViRula, dignified with the reſidence of the King : Ir is in 
form round, the Houſes fair and lofty, and builr of FreefFone ; in the midſt of 
the City is a large Quadrangle Markei-houſe, where is ſeated the Cathedral 
Church, and the Sengte-howſe for the Citizens, about which are ſeveral Sho 
for Merchants. The City is encompallcd with two ſtrong Stone Walls, and a 
dry Ditch ; on'the Eaſt-fide of the City is the Kings Caſt/e , being fair, well 
built,'and pleaſantly ſeated on a Hill, as alfo the K:ngs and Queens Lodgings ; 
on the Welt is a Chappe/ where the Kings are interr'd , and on the North-1ide 
Lodgings for Entertainment and Feafting ; the South-fide being without Build- 
ings-: #but as to matters of 7+ ade, this City is of ſmall account. 

Allo Sandomirzand Zublin, both chict Cities of their Palatinates, are in 
the higher Polonia, or Poland. | 

Inthe Lower Poland are the Palatinates of Poſna, Kaliſch, Sirad, Len- Lower Puland. 
cind,  Dobrzin,, Thoczk , and Rava; whole chiet Cities or places bear the 
ſame name, and are the reſidence of their Palatines. Beſides which there are 
ſeveral other Towns of good,note, which are-taken notice of in the Geogra- _ 
phical Table of the Kingdom, and in chiet Poſna and Gneſna, dignified with 
the See of an Archbiſbop, who during the Interregnum of the King , holdeth 
the Supream Authority in the Kingdom, and ſummoneth the Dyers, 


To Pelavd doth alſo belong the Dutchics of Ruſſia, Notre, Cujavia, Ma- 
zovia, Pruſſia, and Polaquze, | 

RUSSIA. NOIRE hath for its chief places Loewenberg and Belz, Ruſs Noire. 
both chief of their Palatinates. 

CUFAVIA hath for its principal places Br zefti and /lad:/law, both chief cajavis. 
of their Caſtewicks. 

MA Z OVIA hath only one Palatinate, viz. Czerst, under which is 1ovis, with 
compriſed ſeveral Ceties and Caſtiewicks, the chief of which is Warzato, one its places. 
of the faireſt in the Kingdom, it oft-times being the reſidence of the Kings of 
Poland, a place noted for its excellent Metheg/:n here made. 

PRUSSIA is conſidered in two parts, which are called Royale and Du- Profi< 
cale : Pruſſia Royale is immediately ſubje&t to the Crown of Poland, and 
hath its Palatinates in the Cities of 1, Dant=:ch, ſeated on the Viſkula, at its 
influx into the Baltich Sea, and at the foot of a great Mountain, which hangs 
over it; itis the faireſt, beſt, and of the greateſt Trade of any in Prof. 
Through this City runs a River very commodious to the Inhabitants, whereon 
are many Mills for the grinding of Corn, which is here found in great plenty ; 
as alſo a Water-Mill, for the conveyance of water in Pipes to their Houſes ; 
and by reaſan of its great Trade for Corn with Exg/and and other parts, they 
have a great many ” ay. or Store-houſes for the ſame, which is hither 
brought them from Poland. 2, Elbin, though but ſmall, yet a fair City, and 
indifferently well frequented by the Exg/:ſb Merchants. 3. Mar tenburg, the 
Seat of the Maſters of the Dutch Knights ; 4. Culne, and 5. Thorn, which 
though it hath no Palatinate, is eſteemed by many next to Dantzick. 
Proffia Ducale belongs to the Marqueſs of Brandenbourg, who holds it from 
the Crown of Poland It hath only one Palatinate at Koningsberg , ſeated 
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on an Inlet of the Baltick Sea, and waſhed with the River Peget; it is u fair 
City, a famous Mart, anda good Univerſity, and before its Coaſt is gathered 
great quantity of Ambergrrece:This Ambergriete'is the juyce of a Stone grow. 
ing like Coral on a Rock in the North-Sea, continually covered with Water ; 
and in the Months of September and Detember, by the violcnee of the Sea, is 
rent from the Rocks and caſt into the Havens of the Neighbouring' Coun- 
triCs. | lobe any "1 | 

POLAQUIE is ® ſmall Province between the Eſtates of Poland and 
Lithuania, and ſeems to have belonged to-Mozavia ; Brebsk is the Seat of 
its Palatinate. And hitherto we' have treated of the Eſtates of PolaWd, al- 
moſt all on the Vi{#u/a, or the Rivets that fall into it, on which are ſeated the 
three faireſt Citiesof theſe Quarters, - vis. Cracow, towards its Spring ; War- 
ſaw, towards the middle of its coutſe ; and 'Dart=zick, towards its principal 
Mouth falling tnto the Sex.' 3 41309 200g Ss | 

The Eſtates of LT THC ANTA ate Eaſt of 'Potand, and about the River 
Neiper ; they are divided into the Palatinares of Witha,” Braſlaw, Troks, 
Minsk, Novogrodeck, Poloſe 2k,” and Vitepk. "Its chief places are Witna, an 
Univerſity , and the Premier Paatinatr'; the otlier principal places bear 
the name of its Patatinate, andare of forhe account. '- | 

The Quarter of /PO LE ST EF hath for its chieP place Byeſjs, SA MO- 
G ITI E hath no Palatinate, ant} hath for' its chief place Roſcenrze , whoſe 
Houſes are built with'Mud and'Straw walls. 07 

The Dutchy f FO LHTNFE' is divided into the _—_ and Lower, 
and hath the Palatrnates of Lyſuc and Kiovia;"its chief” places bear the 
names of their Palatinates, | | 

The Dutehy of P ODOLTE' is'alfo divided into the Hi 


her arid Lower, 


- 


and hath the Palatindtes of Kamientec and\Bratlaw,whoſe Fiief places. bear 
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the ſame-name, 
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Swedes 
ſors of ſome 


pie $24; likewiſe of | D:aſuaw'in the Lower Volhyniar, and! on the Borflyhenes, 


"The Swedes hayelikewife,” within theſe: few 'years, taken all Zivorza; rhe 
Dutchy of Garland, 'whirein' is rhe City of | Afittau remaining only of that - 
Province under the proteQion of the Crown of Poland ; and moreoyer the 
Vayvode of Moldavia, and ſomeririies likewiſe he of Valachia renders fome 
Duties to Poland. In Lithuania are divers Dukedoms, as of: Shust, Naſtores, 
Birga, Sc. whoſe Princes art powerful” and ' have great Priviledges.- The 
Dukedoms of Smolensko and Novogrodeckh, whielvare of a'great extent, and 
run all along the Coaſt of Lithirama, towards Moſcovia, belong at preſent to 
the Crown of Poland, —_ part of Moſcovy. + 

The principal Rivers in Pokmdare the Viſtula, the Nriemen , the Dovine, 
the Nezper or Boryſthenes, and the Neyſter ; moſtof whielvare very conſide- 
rable for largencfs, fairneſs, and ſwiftneſs of Stream.  ' 
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'CANDIA, or SCANDINAVTA, is only a Peninſula, which ex- 
tends it ſelf from the 56th degree of Latitude, unto or beyond the 71, 
which are near 400 Leagues North to South ; and from the 26th 
degree of Longitude unto the 260 on the 'Baltick Sea, and on the 
Ocean unto the 53 ; ren this Maſs of Land cannot have in its greateſt 
. breath above 150 Leagues, finiſhing in two points towards South, and North, 
Irs ſcituation, - - It is bounded on the North and Weſt by the Northern Ocean, and on the 
—_ - South and Eaſt by the Baltrick Sea; a continual Chain of Mountains dividing 
it into two almoſt equal parts, of which one is on the Baltich Sea, and the 
other on the Ocean; this poſſeſſed by. the King of Denmark, the other by the 
King of Sweden. 


The extent, 
bounds,f&c. of 
Scandinavia. tis 
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dities, MARK and NORWAT. Denmark is between the Ocean and the 
Baltick Sea, compoſed of a Peninſula contiguous to Germany, and of a Coaſt 
contiguous to Sweden ; and of divers Iſles which are between the Peninſula 
and Coaſt ; ſome likewiſe in the middle of the Baltick Sea, and near Livonia. 
It is ſcituate partly in the Northern Temperate Zone, and partly within the 
Artick Circle, extending from the 55th degree of Landed or the middle 
Parallel of the 10th Clime, where it joyneth to Germany as far as 71 degrees, 
where it is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, the longeſt day in the moſt Southern 
parts being 175 hours ; but in the moſt Northern parts they have no Night for 
almoſt three Months; whereas on the other (ide, when the Sun is in the other 
Tropick ; and moſt remote from them, they have no Day for the like time. 
This Country 1s very cold, and conſequently not over fertil, nor affording good 
Fruits. The Commodities that this Kingdom affords are F;/h, Hides Tallow, 
Firniture for Shipping, as Pitch, Tar, Cordaze, Maſts, ®c. alſo Firr, Boards, 
Wainſcot, ſeveral forts of Armour, Sc. 


Its Commo- Tx Eſtates of DENMARK contain two Kingdoms, to wit, D E N. 
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The Inhabitants for the moſt part are of a good ftature and complexion, Tes Tahavi- 
very healthful, ingenious, and of a ready w.r, verv punAual in performing ** 
their Promzſes, proud and high conceited of their own worth, lovers of Learn- 
ing, as may appear by tioſe Famons men it hath bred, vis. Tycho Brake, the 

reat Mathematician ; 7o/-# Cluvergs, the renowned Philoſopher and Phy- 
fitian ; Godfrey Gottricus, that ſtour Warriour, who not only ſerled the Go- 
vernment of t1:is Kingdom, but alſo ſhook rhe Realm of Fraxce; likewiſe 
Waldemare, Chriſt:ern the Second and Fourth ; Canutur and Sueno,which two 
laſt were the Conquerors of Engiand. They are great puniſhers of Offenders, 
eſpecially he and ht L their Women are of a comly grace, very fair, and 
as fruitful in Children ; difercet and ſober. 

The Peninſula called F /1T LAND, once Cim{rica Cherſoneſus,from tife 7uitlard. 
Cimbrians its ancient Inhabitants : Ir is divided into North and Sourth- Jurr- 


land. 

North FUIT LAND is ſevered into the Biſhopr:cks of Ripen, Arthu/er, 
Albourg, and Wibourg. 

RITEN contains 3o Trefeures or Herets, (as they term them) 7 Cities Piocels of 
or walled Towns, and 10 Caſiles. Its chiet places are 1. Ripen, ſeated near the mo 
German Ocean, the chief place of the Dzoceſs, and dignitied with an Fp:ſco- 
pal See : 2. Kolding, ſeared on a Creek of the Baliick Sea; 3.Weel, a Ware, 

Gc. | 

ARTHUSEN centaineth 31 Prefefures, 7 Cities or walled Towns, Diocels of 
and 5 Caftles. Its chief places are 1. Arthuſen, ſeated on the Baltich Sea, © 
having a commodious and well frequented Porr, and dignified with an Eprſco- 
pal See. 2. Kalla, a firong place, ſeated in a large Bay, reaching two Dutch 
miles to the high Hill of E/emanberg ; oppoſite to which lie the Iſles of H:/go- 
nes, Tuen, Samſoe, Hiarneo, and Hiolm,©c, 3.Horſens, 4.Randerſen, 5.Ebelto, 
and 6.Hobro. 

AL BOURG, which is divided into four parts, vis. Thyland, whoſe Dioceſs of 
chief Town is Albourg, ſeated on the Bay of Limford, which, opening into 4%: 
the Baltick Sea, extendeth it ſelf through the main Land, almoſt to the Gey- 
man Ocean. 2. Hanehert, on the North-weſt of Limford Bay, containeth 
4 PrefeFures, and hath for its chief = ys 3. Morſee, lying on the 
Ocean, contains 3 PrefetFures , the Ile of Ageroe, the Town of Nzcopin, 
and rhe Caſtle of Lunſftead : and 4. Venſyſſel, according to Mercator, V2xd 11o- 
rum ſedes, or the Seat of the Vandals, contains 6 Prefettares, 3 Towns, and 
1 Caſtle, viz. Selby, Cagen, and H:irring, 

WIBOURG contains 16 PrefeFures , the Iſles of Eghol/m, Hanſholm, vicces of 
Bodum, Idgen, C:ſland, and Oftholm; alſo it hath 3 Caſtles, and as many Cities Vue: 
or walled Towns;v12.1 Wibourg,dignified with anEp:ſcopal See,and the Courts 
of Judicatrue for both the Jurtlands. The point ot Scagen, or Stean, ends 
this Peninſula towards the North. 2. Lemw:ck, and 3. Holcker, 


_—_ FUITLAND is divided into the Dakedoms of Sleſwick and 
olſtetn. 

SLESWICK, a Country for the moſt part level, enriched with fertil $!/wick. 
Fields both for Corn and Paſturape ; itis very well provided with good Bays 
on the Ba/tick, which are found commodious for Merchants. The chief pla- 
ces in this Dukedom are, 1. Sleſwick, ſeated on the Sea, which falls into the 
Baltick, where it hath a commodious and well frequented Haven ; it is a fair 
Town, the chiet of the Dukedom, and honoured with an Epiſcopal See. 
2. Huſſen, ſeated on the German Ocean : 3. Sternberg, the ordinary refdence 
of the Governour for the King of Denmark; 4. Haderſleben, ſeated on 4 
navigable In-let of the Baltic#, and fortified with a ſtrong and fair C2ſtle : 
5 Wentbory, ſeated on the Baltick amongſt high Mountains, having a Port 
ſo commodious and deep, that Ships do lade and unlade clofe to their Houſes : 
and 6.Gottrop, where there is a ſtrong Fort belonging to the Duke of Sleſw:ick, 
ſeated at the end of a large Bay of the Baltick, or note for the Cuſtom houſe 
of Tole-booth there, erected for Cattle, ſent out of theſe parts into __ ; 
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Dukedom of 


Helftein, 
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HOLSTEIN,or HO LSATIA, a woody, low and Marſhy Country ; 
is ſevered into the Parts of Holſatia elpecially ſo called, Wagr:e, Stormarch, 
and Dilmarch. 

HOLSTEIN, or HO L SATTIA, hath for its chief places 1. Kzet, 
ſeated on anavigable Arm of the Ba/tzc&, where it hath a large Haven, being 
a Town of a good Trade. 2. Rendesborg, ſaid to be the trongeft Town in 
all the Province ; 3. Wilſted, and + Nrcamagſte X | 

WAG RIE hath forits chief places, 1. Labeck, an Imperial and free City, 
enjoying the priviledges of a'Hans-Town ; it is pleaſantly ſeated on the con- 
fluence of the B:Hew, and on the North-banks of the Trane, fevering,it from 
Germany, and empty themſelves into the Balzick , being capable to receive 
Ships of a great burthen,which they lade and unlade at Trewuren, the Maritim 
Port, at about a miles diſtance ; it is built on all ſides upon a riſing Hill, on the 
Summit whereof is placed a fair and beautiful Churchrcalied St. Marte, being 
the Cathedral, from whence, on an caſfie deſcent, there are Streets which lead 
to all the Gates of the City, which afford a fair proſpe@ to the Eye; beſides 
which, it is adorned with g other Churches , one of which being a decayed 
Monaſtery, isconverted to an Armory to keep their Ammunitien for War. Ir 
is about 6 miles in compaſs, encircling within its Walls divers fair and uniform 
Streets, beautified with good Byick-buzldings , is very populous, and well in- 
habited by Citizens and Merchants, who þ A a conſiderable Trade on the 
Baltick Seas. . But this City, as alſo Hamburgh, is eſteemed rather part of 
Lower Saxony in Germany, where I bave alſo treated of them. 2. Segeberg, 
3.Odeſloe, 4. Kiefad and 5. Oldenborg. 

STORMARCH hath for its chiet places, 1. Hambourg, an ancient City 
built by the Saxons, ſince made an Imperial City, enjoying the Priviledges of 
a Hans-Town, ſeated on the North-banks of the A/bs, which divides it from 
Germany, of which it is reckoned a part or member , and there treated of in 
the deſcription of the Lower Saxony,to which I refer the Reader. z.Krempe, 
ſeated on a River of the ſame name, which emptieth it ſelf into the Store ; a 
ſtrong and well fortified Town, being reckoned for one of the Keys of the 
Kingdom. 3. Bredenberg, a Town of great ſtrength, belonging to the Rant- 
Zoves : 4. Gluckſtade, ſeated on a Bay or Creek of the German Ocean, and 
therefore well fortified, to conitnand the palage up the Elbe : and 5. Tychen- 
berg, ſeated on the Ee, being fo well fortified , that it is now held the 
ſtrongeſt Town in this Kingdom, | 

DILMARCH or DIT MARCH, hath for its chief places, r. Me/drop, 
ſeated on the Sea ; a place of ſome account, and the chict of the Province. 
2. Heide, and 3.Lunden, a Haven Town, ſeated on the Eder, which riſing in 
this Peninſula, here empticth it ſelf into the Ocear. 


The-BALITICMK ISLES. 


"Tn Iſlands which are between Fuitland and the Coaſt, and farther in 
the Baltick Sea, are in number 35, and are ſo called, as being diſperſed 
in theſe Seas. The Baltich Sea begins at the narrow age called the Fund, 
and interlacing the Countries of Denmark, Poland, Germany, and Sweden, 
extendeth to Livonia and Lithuania, The reaſon (according to the Opinion 
of many) whythis Sea, which is ſo large, doth neither ebb nor flow, may be 
as well from its Northern ſcituation, whereby the CeleFial influences have 
the leſs predominancy, as alſo from the narrowneſs of the Streight., which 
receiveth the Ocean, The chief of theſe 1/es I have ſect down in the Geo- 


graphical Table of this Kingdom , of which a word or two, and firſt with 
Leland. | 


ZELAND, 


D.E N M AR K,_ 


-ZELAND, anciently Codawonia, from the Codani its Inhabitants ; 
che Hle is 'very fertil, the greateſt and of- moſt importance of any in the 
Baltick , to the King of Denmark, as lying not above three miles from the 
main Land of Scandia, which narrow Streight is called the Sound, through 
which all Ships muſt paſs that have any Trade into the Ba/rick, all paying ro 
che ſaid King a certain Toll, according to the bigneſs or Bills of Lading, by 
which ariſeth a great Revenue unto him z and for the ſecurity of this paſſage 
there are built two exceeding ſtrong Cafes, the one in this Hle,called Crones- 
berg, and the other in Scan Lo called Flilſemberg, of which more anon. In 
this Iſle are 7 ſtrong Caſtles , and 13 Cities or walled Towns ; the' chief of 
which are 1. Copendages, or Haffex, the chief of the Iſle, ſeated near the Sea, 
having 4commodious- Port; it is built orbicular, of a good ſtrength, being 
nooner a powerful Ca#i/e; its Houſes are but meanly built, yet it hath a 
ſpacious Market-place, and is dignified with the refidence of the King for the 
Winter ſeaſon ; whoſe Palace 1s built of Freeftone quadrangular, but of no 
great ſplendor, as alſo with the only T/niverfty in the Kingdom. 2, Elfenonr, 
jeated on the Sea ſide ; of it ſelf but'a poor Village, were it not for the great 
reſort of Sea-men in their paſſage through the Sound into the Baltick, this 
being the'piace where they pay their Toll; and in this V:Zage is the ſtately 
and well fortified Caſtle of Cronenburg , built-in the very Ocean, and bravely 
reſiſting the fury of 'its Waves; now the ordinary reſidence of the King, bein 
a pl-aſant'proſpet into the Sea; on the South-ſide of this Gaftle is a large 
commodious Road for Shipping. DU Gar Sn a a rich City, now only fa- 
mous'for being the Sepulchre of the Daniſs Kings, where, inthe Cathedral 
Church, they. have their Tom6y'; it is alſo dignified with the Sec of a Biſhop. 
. Fredeyicksbourg, a Fortreſs built in a pleaſant Plain, often viſited by the 
ing in kis rerirement, where he hath a delightful Houſe ſeated in a Park. 
5. ory re nt 7. Holbeekh,'8. Slages, Bec." 

FUINEN, or FIONIE, ſeated berwixt Zeland and Fuitland, and 
almoſt: joyning tothe Main-land ; it is of a fertil Soil; and pleaſant ſcituation, 
being in / th about £2 Du7ch miles, and 4 in breadth. Its chief places are 
1, Ofel, or Ottonium, fo called from Orho the Great, who founded here an 
Epiſcopal See, ſeated in the midſt of the Iſle, from which the other Towns 
are of an'equal diſtance, which renders it very commodious for Traffick ; it is 
hot farge; having but two Churches, and its Buildings are neat and ornamental 
enough, 2. N:borg, 3. Swinborg, 4. Kariemunde, 5 ,Woborg, and 6, Aſcens ; 
all, or moſt of them ſeated on ſome convenient Cyeet or Haven. 
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Ziland. 


Faint. 


FIME RA, a very fertil ahd well peopled Iſle; and here it was that Finn 


Tycho Brache, the famous Mathematician, built an Artificial Tower , in which 
are (or were) many rare Mathematical Inſtruments ; its chief place is Peterſ- 
borne, of ſome importance to the King of Denmark. : 

A-LSEN, a ſmall Ile appertaining to the Dukedom of Sleſwick; is ve 

pulons, contains 13 Parites, and 4 Towns, viz, Ofterholme, Gammelgard, 
Nerbarch, and Sanderburg ; dignified with the reſidence of the Duke of 

telwick. | | 

TUSINGE, avery ſmall Iſle, and of no great account by reaſon of its 

dangerous ſcituation ; its chief place is Nizburg. 
RROE, aſmall Iſle belonging to the Duke of Sleſwick ; it contains 

three Towns, the chief of which is Koping, fortified with a Caſtle fo 
called. 


Alfen, 


Tuſonge. 


Arroe. 


LONGLAND, an indifferent long Iſle, but not very broad; its chief rongiard. 


place is Rudhoprng, of ſome account. : 

LALAND, not far diſtant from Zeland, abounds in Corn and Cheſnuts, 
fraighting therewith many Veſſels yearly ; it is very populous for the bigneſs, 
contains 3 Towns, viz. Maxcow , Rodby, and Mario; beſides a great many 
Villages and ſome Caſtles, 

FALSTE R, a ſmall Ile, fertil in Corn, ſeated near to Laland ; its chief 
places are N:4oping, of a pleaſant ſcituation ; and Stubekoping, : 

n 


Laland. 


Falſtty. 


Bov non. 


Gothland. 


Hallandia. 


Scanrds 


Blecklinge. 


D E;N M'AV.R\. AK; 


In the Baltic, and between the Lands of Sweden, arc alſo ſeveral Tſes ; 
the chief amongſt which are BOR NHO LME, ſeated not far from Goth- 
land, an Iſle very tertil , leechog abundance of Cattle: It hath many good 
Towns and Villages, the chiet of which are, Nex, Rottonby, LOM- 
neckier. 

G 0 TH LAND, an indifferent large Iſle, in form round and narrow, now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Swedes : It yields white Marble, excellent for build- 
ing ; the City of W:5by, ſeated in the midſt of the Ile, was once ſo famous for 
Traffick, that it gave Maritim Laws tothe Ba4jzck Sea; - 

That which the King of Denmark poſleſles, as particularly belonging to that 
Crown, on the Coaſt ot Scandinavia, is:;part of the ancient Gorbland;-the 
moſt Southern of which that we are now treating of, is divided into Weſtro- 
Gophland and Oftro-Gothland ; which are again ſubdivided into the Proyince 
of H; ja, Which takes up Weitro-Gotkiwd - and into the Provinces of 
Scania. and Blecking , which takes up Oftro-Gothland ; and firſt of Hal- 
ine 


{L LANDIA, now in the polleſſion of the Swedes; this Country or 
Province for fertility of Soil, ſweetneſs of Air, ſtore of Fi/b, plenty of Lead 
and Braſs Mines, and thicknefs of Towng and Villages, which are well inha- 
bired, is not inferiour to any. Its chief placesare 1, Warborg , ſeated. on the 
Sea:{hoar, and defended by aſtrong Caſtle, built on the fyrmit.of a Hill, ſo 


Imſtad, 


that it hath 4 great command /oyer the Country, t. Lahbolm, 3. He 
4. Hhephorg, and 5. da, or Katlerep. ». | 
STANTA, or SCO NEN, lth on the North Hallondia,and on all other 
$6, the Sca ; alſo,now. in the Swedes poſſeſſion : It is about 70 miles long, 
ard 48 broad; the pleaſantek Country in' al Denmmork., molt abundant in 
rui#s, and ricyeſ m Merchandige, and onthe Ser-fide are ſormertignes ſuch 
great ſholes of Herrings, thatthey are found troubleſam to Veſſels. - Its: chief 
ces are'2, Lunden, an Inlagd, City, dignified with the ſole or Merropolitan 
chbiſkap of Denmark ; the chieteſt beauty in this City is the-Garhedral 
wk, 'a magnificent Struqure, beautitied with excellent pieces of: Azt , the 
chic}, whereot are the Clock and the Drad : the Clack being ſo compoſed: by 
pplan Led ay hog ip pitbg 
ex,as many bloys.ax the-Clock firiketh times : alſo upon g of a 
Door thr is repreſented a Theatre , whore the Fog Mary is ſeated on a 
Throne with Chraft in her Arms, .to wham. the three Kzngs, with their ſeveral 
Trains, come in order , and with,reyerence preſent their Gifts to her, during 
hich time two Trywpeters continually found: And next the Dial, where 

Year, month, —_ day, andibowr of the-day throughout the year, as alſo 
WEIarigns of. the Sun and Moos: through each degree of the Zodzack; the 
moveable —_— a » are wy — iſtinRl _ being neatly ſet _ 
in, variety of delightful-Cologrs, 2. hers ified with an impregnable 
Caſt .and. Fs of the > A rdavagey ok ound: 3.Chriftiana, a So of 
great 1 5, 4nd, 44 Maibogen, aPart- own, oppolite to. Copenhagen. 

BL 's L TE E, alſo belonging to the Swedes, hath on the Eaſt and 

- South the Bpltjch. Sea: Itris « Mountunous 2nd barren Country , and hath 
for its chief places 1, Malinogia, the Birthplace of the famous Mathematician 
Gags Fertbelome , who was:ſai&:to be the inventer and maker of the afore- 
ſaid Clock and Dia), 2. Colmar, an important Fortreſs againſt the Swedes, 
until they gained the Province. 

The Soil'of Dexpart is naturally better for Paſture than Tillage, and feeds 
ſuch multitude of Oxen, that at leaſt 50000 are ſaid to be [yearly ſent hence to 
Germany, ' Their other Commodities are Fiſh, Tallow, Farnitare for Shipping, 
Armour, Ox-hides,, Buck-skins , Wainſcot, Fir-wood, - Fyrrs, Pipe-Staves, 

Copp ex Wheat, Rye, (Sc, 


N O R- 


ROW NY: 


He Country of NO RWAT is bounded on the North with Lippia, '=ſcimation, 
| on the Eaſt with the Dofrine Mountains, which divide it from Sweden, ferthiry, Com 

and on all other fides with the Sea ; on which, with a diſproportionate moditics, &c. 
breadrh, it ſtretches its Coaſts for 1 300 miles in length. The Country is 

extreamly cold, being partly under the Hown Lone, and partly ſo near it, 

that it all ſuffers under the inclemency of bitter Colds, Ir is for the moſt part 

Mountainous, full of vaſt Woods, and of a Soil ſo barren and ungrateful to the 

Husbandman, affording ſo little Corn, that on many places the people live on 

' dried Z//> inſtead of Bread, ( known to us by the name of Steck-fjb ;) bur 

the richer fort of people buy Corn of ſuch Merchants as come to Trade with 

chem. T he principal Commodities that this Country affordeth,is great plenty of 

Firrs, Deal-boards,Timber,Tar, Maſts, and Furniture for Shipprng,alſo Stock- 

fp, Train-oyle, rich Furrs, Copper, Pipe-ſtaves, Sc. which the Inhabitants 

exchange for Corn, Cloths, Kerſies, Lead, Tinn, Stockings ,fSc. 

The Country 1s exceedingly annoyed with certain ſmall Beaſts about the big- 

neſs of a Mowſe, by them called Lemmers, which at a certain time are fo innu- 

merable, that like Locuſfs they devour all the verdure of the Earth, and at a 

certain time die in heaps, which proves very noiſom to the people, infeing 

the Air ; and the Sea is as bad troubled with Whales. The Inhabitants are 

ſaid to be juſt Dealers, puniſhers of Thefi, and other Vices,and were accounted 

formerly great Warriors. 


This Kingdom is divided into five Governments , which take their names werws divi- 
from the proces where the Governours reſide ; in all which the Towns are ex- £4 into fve 
ceeding thin, and the Howſes as poor. The five Parts are as followeth. han 

B 4 HT/S, belonging to the Stweder, is the moſt Southward ; the chief pla- z:4us. 
ces are Bahus, the reſidence of the Governour, to which are ſubjot the Towns 
of Congel, ſeated on the See, and of ſome Trade; and Mayſtrand, ſeated in 
« Demi-I/iond, of note for the great quantity of Herrings here caught. 

AGG ERHUS, mounting towards the North, whoſe chief place or Caſtle 429% 
is ſo called, to which theſe Towns fallowing are ſubjeR,  r, Opſorw, or Aloja, 
dignified with an Epsſcopal See,as alſo with the Courts of Judicature. 2.Schox, 

ood account for its Copper and Ione Mines : and 3, Fredevickftad. 

[ ERGENHTS, or BERGEN, whoſe chief n__ is ſo called, dig: Bergenh?5« 
nified with an Epiſcopal See, 2nd the reſidence of the rnour , once a fa- 
mous City of Trade, and one of the ancient Mart-Towns of Europe; yet ſtill, 
by reaſon of its ſcituation at the bottom of a deep Arm of the Ocean, called 
(by them) Carmefunt, where it hath # commodious Port ; is well frequented 
by Merchants, who bring them Corn, Bread, Wine, Beer, Aqua-vite, and the 
like Commodities,to ſupply their wants; and in exchange take Srock-fiſb, Furs, 

Deals, Firrs, Cordage, Pitch, Maſts,tSc, | 

TRONTHEINHTUS, or TRONDE NHU/S, whoſe chief place Tonticinins 
and Gafi{e, where the Governour reſideth. is fo called ; it is dignified with the 
Metropolitan 4rchb4/haprick of all Norway, once  tair City,as being the Seat 
of their Kings, till the Qaves' becarne Maſters of this Country , who have re- 

duced this City to a ſmall Town. 7 

W.4 RD HUS, ſeated beyond Cape Novr, which is the moſt Northern point 4rd. 
of Europe. . Its chief place and Caſtle, where the Governour refideth, except 
during the abſence of the Sn, which js for about three Months it the year , .is 
ſacalled. This Town is ſerviceable.to the King, becauſe it was the Lapprans, 
their Neighbours, 2s alſo commandeth the Natives; arid profitable, becauſe all 
the Ships going to Moſcovy, muſt of neceſiity touch here, 


N To 


g6 


The Bounds 


of Sweden, 


with its parts. 


Swiden. 


Goth!lind. 


S W E.D E Ne 


To the Norwegian King do belong divers Lands and Iſs in the Northern 
Sea,, and in America Artick; the chief of which are Groenland, Izland , 
Farre,{8c. which I ſhall treat of inthe Defcription of America. 


——_— 
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He Eſtates of the Swede are all on the Baltick Sea, and take up all 
| thoſe Regions which are on the Weſt, Eaſt, and North of this Sea,and 
is Southwards of Poland, Germany, atnd Denmark, 

The Eſtates of the Stwede are bounded on the Weſt and North b 
the Eſtates of: Denmark, '6n the Eaſt by thoſe of Moſcovy, and on the Sout 
by the Black Sea, Poland, and Denmark; they comprehend fix principal 
Regions, viz. Sweden, Lapland, Gothland, Finland, Ingra, and Lti- 
Vonte. 

SWEDEN, particularly ſo called, is divided into the parts of Sueonie 
and Norland, in both which are ſeveral Provinces, which are taken notice of 
in the Geographical Table of Sweden : It is bounded on the Eaſt with Sinus 
Bodicus, on the Weſt the Dofrine Hills, and on the South Gothland. The 
Country is very fruitful and delicious, unleſs in ſome places, occaſioned by the 
craggineſs of the Mountains, the great Mar#/bes yet undrain'd, and the vaſt 
Wood's yet ſtanding. The places of moſt note in this part are 1. Stockholm, 
ſcatedin a watry Marifſh, in part upon the Lake Mehſler, and in part on the 
Eaſt Sea, out of which the great Trade for SP1pping to this City doth come, 
its Port being capdcious and ſafe'; which is defended: by two powerful Forts, 
as alſo the City by an impregnable Ca#7e, 'well furniſhed with Ammunition. 
This City being the reſidence of the King, as' the Metropolitan City, (whoſe 
Palace is more renowned for its Antiquity than Magnificence) makes it to be 
a place of a conſiderable Trade , and well frequented. 2. T/pſat, ſeated not 
far from the Bay of Bodney,” dignified with a. See of an Archbiſbop, as alſo 
with an Tniveyſ/ity, and beautified-with a'Cathedrat Church, no leſs large than 
fair, formerly the Bufial' place 6f the'$wedifb Kings. '' 3. Nikoping, a Mari- 
tim Town, of 'gobd ſtrength. '4.:Coporded, famous tor its abundance of Braſs. 
5. Weſteras, of Avl/ia, of note for irs rich Mines of $:}ver, which are exceed- 
ing profitable to the ng.”'s. Hadwickſwalde, ſeated on the Sea or Gulph of 
Botnie. | 7. Orebvog, 8.G#vald,'9.Indal, \o.Hernoſaxd, and 11. Torne. 

LAP LAND is the'moſt Northern part of Scandinavia; the People are 
barbarons, . rude , void of Arts or Letters, great 1Tdolaters,- Sorcerers, and 
Witches, tot Which the place is famous z (or rather infamous : of ſtature they 
arelow, but-ſtrong and ative, expertin the Bow, with which they kill their 
wild Beaſts in hunting, eating the 'Fleth, "and clothing themſelves with the 
Skins, which they: tie about them to preſerve them from the pinching Cold. 

Lapland is divided into five parts, ' vs. Vina-Lapmarch, Pita-Lapmarct, 
Luna-Lapmark, 'Torne-Lapmarck, and Kimi-Lapmarck ; and theſe'parts are 
but thinly beſet with Towns,- contenting themſelves with Sheds 'and Cabins, 
which they remove from placeito place- as occaſion ſerveth. Its chief places 
I have ſet down in the Geographical Table of Sweden.- ' 
| GOTHLAND isdivided into Oftro-Gothland and Weftro-Gothland, that 
1s, the Land of the Eaſtern and/Weſtern Gorhs ;/ arid theſe. two parts are ſub- 
divided into feveral Provinces,' ws. Off#b-Gothland, Smalandie, and Oclala, 
in the firſt part; and Weifyo:Gotbland, Dalie, and Vermeland in the other 
part.", . This is the richeſt andi beſt Province of the North , and very fertil in 
Cornand Cattle j in it is'the famous Lake Wenir, or Werest , which receiving 
24 Rivers, disburthens it ſelf -at ge Motith;and with ſuch noiſe and fury, that it 
beareth the name of theDevs/s-head. The places of moſt note in Oftro-Gothland 

| ate 
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we lt, Wadflein, ſeated onaLake; 2: Calmar, ofi the confines of Denmark, 
ſeated on the Baltick Sea 2 large City, enjoying a good Trade, having a 
commodious Port, defended » & ltrong and beauritul Caſtle. 3. Livhopng, 
and -4- Hexro, both Epiſcopal Sees, 5. Weſterwick, dmodiond ſeated on 
the Balktick Ses, In Welr-G othland are the places of r. Gotheburg, or L.- 
ffs, 6Iywe es rr eg wo _ of its _ arid corimodious Haven, 
2..cara, an .Epiſcopal Seej' 3.Daleburg, a tair n, well fortified witi a 
flrong Caſtle ; arkd 4-Carelfnd, \ - > ot : 
 -F1N LA ND. hath onthe Eaſt Sinus Finicus, on the South the Bultich Finland. 
Sea, on the, Welt S:xus. Bodieus, and on the North Bodinus. 'The Inhabi. 
rants (acroriding to Tacitis,) are very barbarous and » being deſticute of 
Arms (excepo Bow and' Arrows) Horſe, and Hoolbold oods , contenting 
themſelves with Herbs for their food, the Skins of 'Beafts tor their clothing, 
and the Groynd for their Bed ; yet it is ſaid ro be very lous in Towns and 
Families ; 'the chief amongſtwhich are 1, Abo, ſeatee! at the bottom of the 
Bay of Finland, which ſeparates this Province from Livonia, dignitied with 
the See of a Bi 2. Brenborg, 3, Raumo, 4. Hadhendal, and 5.C:ſtle- 
holm, in the Tſe of Aland. 
| Provinces united to Finland, aret.CA FANTE, whoſe chief places are Unired Pro- 
Uia, Waſſa, and Cajaxeborg. 2, SAVO LAX, whoſe chief place is Not. vine © 
3- TAVASTE, which hath for its chicf place Tavaſthus. 4, NTLAND, *** 
whoſe chief places are Borgo, a place of | ſtrength, near to which (with- 
in the confines of. Moſcovy) are the two ſtrong Frontier Towns of Viburg and 


Rivallia, the m__ which ſtands the King of Sweden in 100000 Dollars 
R 


adjacent to Finland, are Bodia and Scrickfinnia. 
RB ODIA bath oathe Sourh Finland, a Country not over fertil in Grain Lands adje- 
or Fruits ; butin recompence hath great vatiety of wild Beaſts, which affores 2c #116: 
reat ſtore of rich Farrs. Its chiet places are Virtis, Viſta, and Helſmga, 
onoured with the Title of a Dukedom. 
SCRICKFINNTIA hathon the South Boda, and thence ſtretcheth it 


ſelf berween Lapland and the Frozen Ocean; a Country miſerably cold ; 
tiey have no uſe of Mony, but pay their Tribute to the King of Swedes in 
Shins and Furrs, of which they have great | , which they take in hunt- 


ing. Towns here are very thin, if any, and thoſe that are be on the Sea-ſhoar, 
and ver , the Natives contenting themſelves with Cabbins and Sheds. 

IN G RIA a ſmall Province bordering upon Livonia, at the bottom of province of 
the Gulph of Finland, not many years taken irom the Knez, or great Dukes =e« 
of Moſco, by the Kings of Sweden ; who have likewiſe robbed Germany of 
the beſt part of Pomerania, and Denmark of the Provinces of Schoven, Scy- 
na, Hallandia, Blekingea , Bahus, Gothland, Ocſilia, Heroedalia, and 

tha. 

Jt; VO NTA, bounded on the Faſt with Moſcovy, and on the Weſt with the 
Baltick Sea; a Country extreamly Mountainous and Fenny , bur yer ſo fertil, 
that it ſupplies with Corn the defefs of other Counzries. It is ſevered into 
the parts of ESTEN and LETTEN, and theſe again into ſeveral other 
leſſer parts, which are ſet down in the wy, able. Its chiet places 
are Felin , Pernajo, Revel, Wieſenburg, Nerva, Wittenſtein, and penn, =: 2 
Tewn of good Trade. In the part of LETT E N,towards the Welt, are ga, 
the See of an Archbiſboprick,and is a place of a good Trade ; Segenwold, Wen- 
den , and Walmer, Towards the South are the Towns of Koekenhaus and 
Creutzburg ; and towards the Eaſt the Town of Marienburg : All theſe Towns 
in the part of Letten are ſubj2<& to the Crown of Poland, 

In Scandinavia, or the Eſtates of Denmarkand Sweden, are many Rivers, Lakes and 
amongſt which,ſome are large, but not famous: The Lakes and Gulphs,which fvers 
- are in great number, obſcure the R:vers, and make the commerce only on rhe 
Coaſt. The Rivers of Umau,T itha, Lula, Torne, and Kimi, give their names 
to the Marſhes of Laponia, ſubject to the King of Sweden. _ 

2 e 
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The princzpal Mountains in Scandinavia gre the: Dofrine:H/ils, which ing 
Mountains. Vaſt and, RN TON ridge of Mountajns, which divade Sujedar from! Dex. 


mark. | ,31701 2y01 57 146 
The Soil. * The Soil of Swede is ſo fruitful in man ; that it is hard-manteb 10 
ſ.ea Beggar, andthe Ay fopure and healthful, that it is ord ſec 'men 
Cummodirics. of 1 OOr 140 ears cy Age The Country abounds:in Mins of oper Lew 
Braft and Jron ; WE of O3-bider, Gaass and Bucket ow, Tallow, 


Tarrs. rich Furrs, /fery Hony, Malt, Barly, Wheat, Firr st$c: : 
[rs People.  , The. People are naturall 7 Aroog | » etive, ſtour- Souldiers,. induftrioas , 
| laborious and ingeni ge Se in Mechanical 'Arts , very/ courteous 16 
Strangers, , The 5 en are Daly to ny > diſcreet and modeſt. 2The Chriſtian 
Faith was firſt plagted & them by Unigariady Abchbilhil of Breve, the 
general Apoſtl ; of the 


Revenue of The Rever pe of eve wn ud Stoedelavd muſt needs be g here being 
the King. rhree ways, pyed Fe the Agr vis, the Teaths : Arn of albin- 
oe aſe of odities, n5aell t wth as- otherwiſe. Alſo 
uſloms upon. all Goods Loud yoo poetd ge alſo the Revenue of the 
Church, which'was ſeized on'and incorporated to the Crown by Evi. 
ces, out of which there isyeran..atlowance to the Biſhops and Clergy. And 
beſides theſe w /ays,hg (ies POVer of. impoſing Faxes i n.time of  neng 


to the em rgency « T2; 


In his Forces by ea - of IS VELy powerful baiog abje tp out to 
Sca about 100 Sail of FE and 4 wy _ biclabour Fed rok 


Horſe, t 122 9011 
Bey every Par 


Agtot he.decigio wee! Cantroſerſicn, Be Verzicoryiath add icons; 
every Bees its Lame#, and every, #ſnas or lon or 
lieth an Appeal from the Conſul ro.thre 27 /pamere avd: from. the: ED 
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cTo Weſt, | ; 

| towards 
EDENC 
and 

POLAND, 


Towards the South and the Ki 
domof POLAN D, and be- 


® are the Eſtates and places of 


Jie JdigG SI196] ww $4430 
"Upon, and beyond the River = 


Nagaja Herda. 


MOSCOVIA, 
Rufltia Alba, 
BLANCHE. 


OSCOVT, on RUSSIA ALBA, (fo called to diſtinguiſh 
it from Ruſſia Nigra, a Province in Poland) anſwers to the 
whole Sarmatia of the Ancients, which they divided into 

| . Sarmatia Exropeana and Sarmatia Aſiatica ; the moſt Eaſtern 

w <=. pertet ovy anſwering to, this laſt, and the more Weſtern 

| tothe former; and this diſtin&tich hath made ſome-to eſteem it parthy in” Ha, 

' andpartly in Europe ; but is by the generality eſteemed all in Ewpope:*” + 

- The whole Eſtate of the grpat Duke of Moſcovy is of a larger extent than 

any'other in Exrope, ſtretching it ſelf 5 or 600 Leagues, in length and breadth, 
reaching from the 48h degree of Latitude unto the 70th or 92.3 and from the 
gothof Longitude unto the 100th, and ſometimes to the 11074. : 

_ . Moſcovy hath its Eſtates bounded on the Eaſt by Tart 4a+y, atid beyond the 

/ —_ 46, Ges Oby ; on up _ by the Caſp:an or — Seas þ on the 
North, by the Seprentsi0774} or. frozen Ocean ; and.on the Welt, by Norway, 

the Eſtates of Sweden and Poland. 7 n "e ae ; M 

The Commodities that this Em ire yieldeth are, fich; Furrs of djvers ſorts, 

Por-afbes, H, Flax Honey, ax, Cables, Tarn, and other Cordage, Fea- 
thers. Linnen 1othbo 1 courſe and fine, Train-oyle, Rozin, Pitch, Caviare, 

Tallow, Iron, Salt, Sea-horſe Teeth, Aftracan-hides, Tann'd-hides, Raw- 

hides, Hried- Fiſb, great increaſe of Grains, with many other good Commo- 
dities;”here are great ſtore of Cattle, Elkes, Stags, Bears, Wolves, Veniſon, 

Tires, Linxes, Haves, Sc. great plenty of Fow! and Fiſh, common with us 
in tand ; and the Earth affordeth them plenty of Fruzts, Roots, and 

£187 #5, O02 Ae aalntephywangrand if goo prog 

"The Air is exceeding {hai and piercing in the Winter, and ſubje to ex- 

cells great Froſts ; Ln: ih wit their warm clothing with Fnes and 

theit Soves in their Haufes, they endure it well enough; and as their Winter 

_ Is+huscold, their Summer's as: hot and troubleſome, the Sun being as it were 

"\4b9Vs2 their Horizon, © 5? - AT | 

Fhe'Country hath everywhere many Lakes, and thoſe*vf as large an ex- 
tentas any in Europe, ag thoſtot Lodagg, Ouega, Biela, Oſera, Imen, and 
others towards the North; theſeof O02): borolera, of Iwwanow-oſera, and 
ophers towards the South, .. Hexe are many Foreſts, #fitong which the moſt re- 
nowned is that of Epiphanow, very well-/dothed with Wood and ſtored ”— 

Seed, 23+ fi) wi 
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wild Beaſts and Fotul. Mountains here are but few,except thoſe of Rogtocos, 


berween the | Rivers Taxa and Volga; and thoſe of Camenopoij or Stolp, 
chat is, the Prllays of the World, which are between the Davine and- the 


Oby. ; 


This Conntry-(according-to ſome )js called the Mother of | Rivers, amongſt Rivers. 


which the Volga, rhe Don br Tana, and the Dovine or Dwwine, are the moſt ta- 
mous ; 2ndeſpecially the Folga, which is the greateſt and nobleſt *in all Ex- 
rope, both for-its courſe and the force of its Water, running 7 or $50 Leagues, 


and receives abundance of other Rivers. 


Moſcovy tor the moſt partis ill Inhabited, and eſpecially towards the North Moſervy ill 
and Eaſt ; theſe quarters being cold, fult of Foreſts, and ſome of their People 2Þ<*: 


Idolaters : that which is towards Sweden and Poland is more frequented, 
more civiliz'd, and its C:tres and Towns better built : that which lieth rowards 
the South, and in all likelyhood ſhould be the beſt, is partly Mahometan, and 
often infected by the Petit Tartars, Buta word or two of its People about 
Moſco, which by reaſon of-its being the refiderice of the Great Duke, are ſup- 
poſed to be the moſt civiliz'd and ingenious. 


The People are naturally ingenious enough, yet they addi themſelves n ej- 1's People: 


ther to Arts or Sciences, but chiefly to Trathck and Husbandry, in which they 
are very ſubtle ; they are obſerved to be great Liars, perfidious, treacherous, 
diltruſttul,crafty,revengeful, quarrelſom, proud, muth addicted ro Women and 
ſtrong Drink, but Tobacco is forbidden amongſt them. Their Houſes are but 
mean, and as ill furniſhed, contenting themſelves tolie-on Matts of Straw, in- 
ſtead of Beds ; they are groſs feeders, yet have wherewithal to feed delici- 


ouſly. Their habit (which they ſeldom or never change) is much the ſame Their Habir, 


with the ancient Greets, wearing long Robes of Cloth, Sattin, Silk, Cloth of 
Gold or S$:tvey,- which is beſet with Pearls, according to the quality of the 
perſon, -by which, together with their 'attendance, they are known; and un- 
der theſe- Robes they wear cloſe Coats and Drawers ,, begirting themſelves 
with Swaſbes;/ on their feet they wear Buskins, and on their heads , Caps 
(itiſtead of 'Hats) adorned with Pearl and precious Stones, which in their 
Salutations they move not, only bow their bodies. © They are for the moſt 
part far and corpulent, cſteeming great Bellies, and long\and great Beds, for 
a comlineſs ;' the: Women, though indifferent handforn, yet make uſe'8f!Paint. 
In the performance of their Nzptzal Retes they uſe many Ceremonies, ' which 
are largely treated of by Adam Olearins, if his Book 'entitaled' rhe Ambaſſa- 
dours Travels into Moſcovy and Per/iz, whoſe deſcription I ſhall make uſe of, 
wherein he faith , That young Men and Maids being Jebarr'd the Society of 
each other, Maidens not being allowed the freedom ot the Streets\- or ſociety 


monies in 


with Men; it — that no Marriages are made birt by 'the' conſent of the Their Cere- 
B 


Parents ; and the ain bemg + cv on by them, the Weng voy is #p- 
pointed, the Night before which the young Man rakes his never'yet ſeen 
Bride a Preſent, accordingto their Qualities. He faith/farther, that- there/are 
-rwe Women #ppointed by-themi, who'Are” to take order 'for the making the 
Nuptial Bed, Se. which is made uport abour 40 ſheaves of Rye; 'which are 
encompaſſe&with a gteat, many Barrels of Whzat ard other Grains: ''All things 
being madertady, the 'Bridegroom late in' the Evthing' goes to the Brides, 
accompanied with his Frietids and Reldtions, together with the*Prieſt' who is 
to marry thern, riding before them; ind" being received'in , are brought to a 
Tabte where three Diſhes of Meat are bro ght, but” fone cats 'thereat ; then 
after ſome Ceremonies, the' Bride is Mtn richly 44d in a firting treſs for 
that Solemniry by the ſaid Women, Who Places her by the Bridegroom ; and 
to prevent tlicir ſeeing one another , beſides the Vail vvyer' the Br#des face, 
they are parted by a piece of 'crimſon Tafety, which" is held by two Youths : 
which done, theTaid Woman'ties up her Hair in two knots, paints her, puts a 
Crown\neatly made and pgilded' on het head}, and” habirs Her like a married 
Womin ; the other Woman choſen by" them paints /' the Bridegyoorn , and 
whilſt this is doing, the Wotnen get- up 6n Benches and ſig ſeveral Songs ; 
then after ſeveral ridiculous Ceremonies they go to the'Church 7 '#nd "_— 
the 


Marriage. 
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-- Which they arc content 


Their Reli- 


. Member, but 


; allow praying for the Negd. 4. They hold jp : 
ot They 1998 graven ar e8rved Tmugger, bur allow of the painted. 6. They 
; obſerve four Lewts eyery year, 7. 16A 


- both yogether: with 3; Spoon, 8. 
: Age; ta DME to the Sacrament.;; 9. 
Tuch as 4romarried, ang forbidding the ſame to thole thar are in aRtual Orders. 
And op that Holy men (before the Reſurrection) enjoy not the pre- 


Mo0$GCOF RL 


the Prieſt gives them the Bened:1on, he carries them to the Offering, which 
conſiſts of fryed Meats, Fiſb, and Paſiry : the Bened:ttion is given by hold- 
ing Images over their heads , and the Prieſt taking the Br:degroom by the 
right hand, and the Br#de b the left, and asks them three times, if they will 
love one another as Man and Wife ought, and whether it be by their conſent ; 
to which both anſwer, Tes : then all the People joyn hands and dance, whilſt 
they and the Prieſt ſing the 128 Pſalm, which ended, he puts a Garland of 
Rue about their heads , ſaying, Increaſe and multiply ; and then conſumma. 
ting the Marriage, ſaith, Whom God hath joyned together, let no man ſeparate , 
which being pronounced , ſeveral Wax-Candles are lighted , and the Prieſt is 
preſented with a Glaſs of Claret, and being pledg'd by the Married couple, he 
throws down the Glaſs, and he and the Bride tread it under their feet, ſaying, 
May they thus fall at our feet, and be trodden to pieces, who ſhall endeavour 
to ſow diſcontent betwixt us. Then after ſeveral other Ceremonies, the Bride 
is put in a Sledge and drawn to the Bridegrooms houſe , where the Wedding 
is hep and he following her on Horſeback; and as ſoon as they are come, 
the ſaid Woman condu@s the Bride toher Chamber, undreſles her, and lays 
her in Bed, during which time the Br:degroom and his Friends are ſeated at a 
Table well furniſhed with Meat ; the Bride being laid in her Bed, the Woman 
fetches the Bridegroom from the Table, who is accompanied with about 
cight young Men, bearing in their hands lighted Toyches to conduct him to 
the Chamber, which being entred, they pur them in the ſaid Barrels of Corn, 
and void the Room, being each ot them preſented with two Martins Skins ; 
the Bysde perceiving him coming, ger: out of the Bed, putting a Gown about 
her, and receiyes him very ſubmiſhvely ; and this is the firſt &me he hath the 
ſight of her face : then they fit down at Table, and having eaten go to Bed, 
all quitting the Room; and at the Door is placed one of the Old Servants, 
who is wy a if the buſineſs is done; and when he ſaith, it.is, the Tim- 
brets, Tr t5,8$c. play, till ſuch time as the Stoyes are made ready, where 
they bath yrs © wal but apart, andthe two next days are ſpenr.jin dancing, 
.entertainments , and diverſions ; but for Citizens and: Perſons 'of a meaner 
Degree, leſs Ceremonies are uſed, and with leſſer ſtate and coſt, The Wed- 
dingiþajog paſt, the Bride betakes her ſelf to a retir'd condition, being not 
much+permitted the liberty of the Streets, nor do their Husbands, eſpecially 
the Richer ſort, care they ſhould, be brought tg Houſwitry , ſo that they. be- 
tow their time in Idlen nd vr 40g with their Maids ; and, as ſome ſay, 
they are not well contented unl ir Husbands gives them beating, being 
like Spaniels, the more they are beaten the better hey love,' . Divorcements 
are frequent amongſt them, for when they have. a delire to part, ghey accuſe 
her of Agw/jery, or wank of Devetion, by ſuborning of falte Witnelles , by 
Thei apy yen yay ory rr EEE 
Their £408 18 me With the (rreet £Aurcb, of which they arc a 
we rf of Superſtition, a5 gnoſtdering the Virgin Mary, the Evan- 
gelifts; 4poſites, with abundance of other Sqints,,, not only. a5 {imple Inter- 
ceſſors,,but_a{ſa Co-operators and Cauſes of their Salvation, giving totheir 
Saints and Images the ſame honour as is due only to God. They differ from 
| Reformed Churches, in ſeveral. poipts,, as z. Fochidaling « 
Joly 


the Wav), 
. _——— and fourth Marriages. 2, Deaying the 


Ghoſt to proceed irom the Father and. the Son, os ANON WEI, but 
awlut to on DJaHur Aadays. 


ommunieating in both kinds, but mixing 
ang leavened Bread, which they diſtribute 
"They-:admit Children of ſeyen years of 
hey. admit. of none. to Orders , but 


. 


warm Water, with the Wipe, ang 


ſence af G94); ;and for theſe. and. the like Te 


gents, there is a great feud and 
hatred between thom ang; the Papyfs.- Fl 


The 


M 0 '3$ TO V ik 
lie oſcovites ſuffer all Nations to live amongſt them in quietrieſs, and 
five roſeration to all Religiots, except the Jews and Paprſis, whom they will 
not Permit amongſt them, -; ('f TI8C  e\ & DING 
hey are great obſervers of Feſt;val-days, of which they have abundance, 
all which are not obſerved, except by the Pr:izfts ; but their great Feſtioal- 
days are ſtritly obſerved, -as allo Sundays; on whictt they go thriee's day to 
their Devotions: Their Service conſiſteth if reading” of Chapters and Pſalms, 
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ſaying of rather ſinging 6t- certain Prayers, .St: Arhahaſms's Cretd;; together Ceremonies 
with a Homily out of Sr.Chyyſoftom ; they'are ſuchigrear Adoters-ot- the Croſs, — 


that they will undertake ns buſineſs, neither eat or* drink before they have 
made the ſign of the Croſs; allo they are as great worſhippers of painted 
Images, there being ſcarce 4 Family withoit:them ; afid/alfo have them placed 
abour the walls of their Chulrchey, direQing their Prayers to them; «nd theſs 
Images are adorned with Peas and Precrous Stones ;'and if it happen: that 
any perſon is Excommunieafed, both He and his Images' are not "allowed the 
liberty of the Churches, which are eſteerted Sacred places by them; "and are 
built round, and vaulted like a Dove-houſe in imitation of Heaven. Their 
Devotion is performed ſtanding or: kneeling, having* no- Seqrs- in- their 
Churches ; and in their Comminzons they hold Tranſubſtantiation They ave 


ſtrict obſervers of Faſts, of which they have a great many, beſides every/Wegs Their Faſt 


nd and Friday, on which they will not eat any kind of Flefb, nor that 
which comes from it. | LO 


'Fa their Funerals they alſo obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies. As'ſoorl 45/tlie idk Their Fune- 
perſon is deceaſed, they ſend for all his Relations arid Friends heer\ at hang; '** 


who ſtand by him lamenting his loſs ir} a howling 'toge;, demandirig why he 
would dic ? whether he wanted any thing ? w his Wife was Eonſtanr/ to 
him ? or the like ridiculous Queſtions. Alſo they ſend to the PrieF? a Preſert 
of Aqua-vite, Hydromel and Beer, that he may pra for the Soul of the de- 
ceaſed. Their Lamentations being erided\, they the Body of the de. 
ceaſed, put a clean Shift and Shroud about hiryy, ix'alle 4 pair'ef new Buſe 
kins on his feet, and ſo lay him in the Coffin and carry him to Church, the 
Prieſt going firſt, who carrieth the Image of his S27Rr; and beimgicbmns to 
the Grave the Coffin is uncovered, and whillt the Prieſt ſays! cettara Prayers; 
the ſaid I7»4ge 1s held over the xt and the Wife, Relation and Friends kif 
him, and take*rheir laſt farewel in grievous Lamentations ; "then'the Prieſt 
puts berwixt his'fingers a piece of Paper, 'Whichis's PHPtireRted'to:St: Peter; 
| ned by the Patriarch or the Metropslitan of theplace, wherein is declared 
what he is, how he ſived'in obedience to tlie Church3{6e.'\gs alſs:#penny in his 
Mouth ; after which the Coff#' is covered and the:Corps? interr'd' with" his'face 
to the Eaſt : then the People doing theiFdevotions to rhe Thrriges, refito to the 
Houſe of the deceaſed, where they dine and comfortiyup\the Witow?/ Theit 
uſual time of Mourning is forty days, in which tiivelthBurtiuke Hires Feaſts for 
the Friends of the deceaſed. _ 


"They hold Baptiſm of great 'impottabee'y/ ihſorudlythat'thEFBaprize their P.prith. 


Children ſo fobn 25\born';-and if tr -Mapp ' thar throoph' weakneſs the Child 
cannot be Brought to the Dhurch, ther it is baptized'at-Home 7 'UHd Trfthistheh 
obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies. And the Ch:/d being baptized, the Prieft alſrghs 
it. a particular Saint, the Image of which he delivers to the Godfather, charg- 
__—_ to ihfiruct the Child to have ka Y&otion this Saint, 5 


heir Ecelefioſtical Gove#nment config of & Parejnres; whithi-the!Heag Ecclefattici 
of the Chureti/and as it were Pope, whe Hath under: him ſeverat MezzopoJic 200crment 


tans, Archbiſhops, Biſbops, Arch-Deacons,Proto-Popes,and Priefls., +*5\M 
The Grand Duke of Moſcovy is abſolute Lord both of the Lives and Eſtates 
of his Subjects,” whom ke'treats little berter that) Slaves, His\Mictelk aim be- 
ing ſor what he canget, more than thep6od and welfare of' hisPevple, being: 
not ſubjeR to Laws, bur makes what ſeemeth good unto him, which, though 
never fo tyrannica], areNtricMy obeyed yer he'wYlTeettit rake /aQviee bf his 
Knes and: Bojaves_ whore af his Privy Counts.” His Revenuci"and! Riches 
cannot but be great fromthe Teveral ways from whiek' he®raifetlvir, us a” 
COD () ga 


\ 
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gal Taxes, Cuftomes, his Lands, and what hetaketh from his SubjeRts at plea- 

ſure. He-is apparclled like a King and a Biſbop, wearing with the Royal K 

a Miter and a Croſiers-Staff, and obſerveth a great deal of ſtate and graq- 
ure, <> . 7 ee LO Ys 

e The Eſtatesof MOSCOVT comprehend ; Kingdoms, about 3o Dutchies 
or Provinces, and about 20 People or Nations, who live by hoords .or Commu. 
yalties, all which I have taken notice of in the Geographical Table of Moſ. 

- covy. The Country is not ſo populous as ſpacipus, nor very well frequented 
by Strangers, ſo that I cannot give ſo good- account: thereof, as otherwiſe 1 
would, ot; which in order, ; | 


Province c> | D WIT NA, a Province of a large extent, but very barren, hath for its chicf 

Dwints 8 places Dina, ſeated on the River focalled, which falls into the Northern 
gean ;;.8nd an the Mouth of the ſaid River, on the Sea-ſhoar js ſeated the City 
of 8t, Michael (commonly. called Arch- Ange!) a place of note for its great 
Trade, and-mauch reſorted unto by the Englifh. FO | 


ruby. - PLESKOW, 2large Province, whoſe chief_place is ſo called,being large 
and fair,andtheonly walled City.in the Empire; a place of great ſtrength, 
. very /populoys}.and dignified with an #psſcopat Se. my 


1 vl TVns 362 369 bs." Tel gd bar: 4 
Nevegradecs, NOV OGRODECK very Northernly ſeated, a Province alſo of a large 
- extent; whoſe ghief place is:ſo called, ſeated on the River Nuf, dignified. with 
' an Ep:ſcopasSee,a Gity which for fairvets and largneſs, might Once compare 
with any mRufſias being formerly one of the Mart-Towas of Egrope, which is 


now removed 46 St. N:chb4er,s Port-Town,more cogvenient for the Moſcovias 
BY » ©} "27 


Trades «;, Vonily 24 


\CARGAPO L;. WOLOGDA, and BIELEZERO, whole chief place 
bear their hames, are Provgaces of this Dukedom, 


Province of p MOSC ON IA is net thelargeſt Provinces in all Ruſſia ,, and ſeated in 


# * 


Meſcovis. the midſt of this large Eſtate, {© called from Moſco its Metropolitan City, ſeat- 
ed pn a Ryyero called; dignified wath the Imperial Segt,' 38 alſo with the See 
of the Patroprch.,. This: Gity, bafore its firing. by the Tartars, was g or 10 
miles in cirguit, 'buy-neawaet-abougalt the compals ; it is very populous , and 
hath: for Divine worſhip tþ.Ghurches,\ gf. which about half are made of Wood 
and D:#t,.qy4Are malt ob the-Houſes;- T he Palace o the Great Duke is ſeat» 
ed.in:the heart of- tha Gy A large Stryfture , well fortified with 17 Twrets 
and 3 great Bulwarts, which are always guarded with about 25000 Souldiers, 
hich, with\two Goftles ſeated in the.outward parts of this City, is ies only de- 
ence, being;without.a Walker Ditchs i, 


welodingre..., .. WO LOD 0OMI\R £5, 48 aDute -yery fertil in Corn, its chief City being 
cal}ed,, onegidignified;with-the reldence of the Great Duty till removed to 
co, tram which it jdiſtant 36 Leagues , now dignified with,an Epiſcopal 
AS: eV ad boxingqad niifbcl AS $143 ul 221 WILEFETS 
-g15..5 12:\1p}bor) 2d3 0321941; 560 doidy. in ogem) 5) TYe1915 bt 
Twer., TWER is a fair, {get;l gud popylpus Province ,| waſhed by the Volga; its 
. 1-123 Sigh plagects, focralled dignified withake See of 4. Bifbop , which, for beauty 
2512102 andlargnels may, compars:.Wirls: trom which it is diſtang. about 149 
miles, ode Vhanaata Noi Pare, WRT, > 
ITY OY lo dag bio Larlelg: TER ah go Fl WH G | 
Reſchowa. 0444 GAA, 442ateny, 'W 4&&8$! Us. name irom zts ci ty ; 85 
zid;. dathahpDNuidhgot: BIG SK I, from Brelar +, + (155 Bf | 
Fqpofir thing au olmay boog r19mÞdst nnd ws 22 Aey3.* 
me.  uREGAN Ma Duchy fafertit chat (ins ſellowcannar be found in all theſe 
potts;yiehding Corn to admiration z.ifts.chicf City. alſo. bears. the ſame. name, 
which is. ated! 9n.the River Occs, dignified with an Egoſcopal See. FORO 


' 
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WO ROTIN, a Province alſo, fo called from its chief City, ſeated on the ”eis. 
ſaid River Occa, and defended by a ſtrong Caſtle. 


PER MSK I, a Province of a large extent ; its chief City is fo called, PrmvG. 
ſeated on the River Viſchora, | 


WTIATK A, a barren and woody wow 3. and much peſter'd with the In- With. 
curſions of the Crim Tartars ; its chief place being ſocalled: 


PETZORA is a Province fenced on all ſides by lofty Mountains and Ptteord. 
Rocks ; its chief place takes the name of the Province, ſeated on a River ſo 
called near its fall into the Sea, and on theſe Mountains are found excellent 
Hawks and Sables, which bring ſome profit to the Inhabitants, 


INHORSKI, CONDORA, OUSTIOUGA, SUS DA L, %erPro- 
ROSTHOW,and ZARO S LAT, are Provinces of this Dukedom. 


Towards the South, and about the Don and the Volga, are ſeveral Citics, cf. 
People, and Fortreſles, as are mentioned in the Geographical Table ; as are 
ſeveral Provincesor Eſtates upon and beyond the River Oy. 


Beſides theſe Provinces, the Grand Duke holds at preſent towards 4/72, the 
Kingdoms of Caſun, Bulgaria, and Aftracan. | 


CA SA N'is a Kingdom in Tartaria Deſerta, whoſe chief place is ſo called, zgoic. 
ſeated on the Volga; now dignified with the See of a Brfbop, is in the King- 
dom of B UL GA R IA, whoſe chief place is ſo called, 


AST RACAN lieth on the Volga, whoſe chief place is ſo called, enjoyeth 4fr«car. 
a good Trade , eſpecially by the Armenians, by reaſon of its Ren; 
ſcituation , on the branches of the Volga, about 20 Italian miles from the 
Caſpian Sea, 


106 rwormbcl BRITAIN, {RUELAVED, Ec. 


NT, © | Cantdrbbiiry; 
[Shae EENT, DO 1 Koen 


| Chicheſte 
Kiogdem of SOUTH von Smaren 
Yi! 


| Kingdom of EAST' ANGLES , Conde 
| Kingdom of EAST. SAXONS, F3==30 


The Kingdom of EN G.LA ND, was; 
rm" according ro the 1;3 x EST. SAXONS, OY 
ON Score Et Y rh Kingdom of W 


! hk Pren ENNf iy lt MIVYONED 21 


- 


wore? f 3 YL: ff 
4] Ridgdcm of ale lhtind 
q if otter 7 WEIPTIELE ; 


/. 03 $, | | 
og of ERC) 4 AK, ee 


\ 


Principality, Yu 


” wit, SOUTH WALES, Car 
"The Princ: paliry; of WALES, {a þ % Monmah. 
as it was Siviled into . NO kT H w ALE $, Denbigh, 

: Carnpagvan, 
CY 2.54 CHA Mongamery. 
4 Ns (C Cromarly, 
SCOTS, beyond the Tay,  . 7. 
þ - = Fir & - P h, 
The moles of SCOTLAND , —a1-+ RR 
bt. which hath once bad the King-< 
\ d6ms of the 


144 70 ' us Lt vf.CT'S, oodis fide he Tay 


Se 
Dunblajo, 
* . , 7 


FULSTER), 
The ISLES 
of GREAT 
BRITAIN, MUNSTER, _ 
with the The Kingdom of IRE LAND, a 

Territories | _— AND, ) with its Provinces, which were Waterford. 


fi ly < Kingdoms , Slego, 
——— ba. ormerly ſo many Kingdoms , 


viz. CONNAUGHT, 
longing, arc 
thoſe of 


Galloway, 
Reſecomen, 
Letrim. 
Molingar, 
LEINSTER, x 1-9 
Kildare, 


Kiikenny. 
The Orcades, Wnnm—m—— ww Kirkwall. 
About SCOTLAND, 4 The Ifles of Shetland, Burgh. 
And a great The Weſtern Iles, Colmkill. 
ſmall The Sorlings, m—_ St, Mary. 


ES, ro The Iſle of Man, Ruſkin. 
wit, thoſe ( About ENGLAND, - if gba Wight, _ 


The Ifle of Garnſey, - Perers. 
InAFRICA, inthe Kingdom of — —— Fez, 


Befides the ſeveral FaQories belonging to the Ro al Cempany,from Sally in South-Barbary to Cape Bonna £ afiza ; as ar Gambo, 
| Rio,Nuno,Rio Grande, Siera, Liona, Serbro, Achin,Anta, Comenda, ,Corſo, Acara,Cormentine,Ardra,Benin,Callabar, —_ 
In the Eaſt Indies, in AS1 A, the ſeveral Fa&ories belonging to the Eaſt-India Company ; as Surat, Bambay, Curwar, Baticale, C2 

licut, Fort St.George, Pentapoli,Muſulipatan, Bellifar, Ougely. 


New _ $— w——_ Roſton. 


r- N New York. 
On the Continent, 


irginia, James Town. 
In the Weſt | i Gharles Town. 
Indies, or Newfound-Land. 
North A- S CR Iſles, : Py: 
rm n— rc. rges. 
MERICA, Jamaica, Port Ropal. 
Barbados, Sc. Michaels. 
The IS L E $ of 4 Sr .Chriſtophers, Baſle Terre. 


< Nieves, ———— "ma—— ww Rath- -bay. 
} Moaſerat. 
Anre 
Anguilla, 
Sr. Vincent. 
St. Dominica; 
Barbada. 


j a 7 dof 


which made ce '* 


\N'G\L' A'N\D: 
| 


7 The Nine rowiyds the 
Eaſt and South , {9+ 


In the Narrow herd wa France , as the les of 45 ARNSEY, 


where 1s only Kenr, 


Dover, 
. Sandwich, 
Southwark 
©, , = , 
currey, 9 Kingſtone. 
Chicheſter, 
; Winchelſcy, 


Lev Vet. 


Ceneerbury, 
Jr cheſter, 


SOUTH SAXONS, 
which conrained the 
Regvi, arc the Coun-\ g 
wry th A (11 p 


| che's 
re x gh bobins + Fortqſk, 
which contained the Suffobt, 


Norwich, 
Yrmouvutir, 


| doms of , cAbod Iceni, arc che Counties 
of Camtgidgſhire, 
u ni WoW | 
6 E AST SAXONS,C Eſe Colcheſter, 
, S6 rzewo? | which contained rhe MS Harwich. 
b m4 vr , Trinobantes , are the > iddfeſex, + _ 2 _ 6. 
x » di _— ounrci ; Veſtminftcr 
a in'y 14 t.] L  Countics of Harrf dfhire, 7 Martfons 
ha EA g090% = roewt | D St.Albon Tk 
PEI b , FDammont! Corn T aunfton, 
| cena nn or Coun- 4 _ < Padtow. 
N **:prf307 I tics of (C Dey ire ; Exeter, 
| , Plimouth, 
Fu . ; | 4 #. 1:1] vt Dartmourh. 
X . + Lit; SRETH l | Briſtol, 
| ENGLAND, | The Seven re the - 4 2 Someglerſhi Bach 
particular ( Weſt, and' ee of EST tſhire, Wells, 
call'd,in which. made the Lindon Y wece | Belge, or : Brid y_ 
if Monmeuth- the are te Counries of }Wilthhire, Sali ary, 
ſhire were N-- ; < «bury 
cluded, there Hanthhire, g Southam oton, 
would be 49 D 7 Wincheſter. 
Shires; and +. urotriges, { DurſFthhire, Dorcheſter, 
which, accord- $ or Coun- Weymouth. 
ing to the > G5ot Berkfhire, drove 
£ ing. 
SAXONS, York, 
Heprarchy, are "Yorkſhire, Hull, 
thus divided ; 5 $1 $ La _—_ EF + c4r%g 
and that as e Six towards the NORT /\ LK Lancaſter 
. HUMB ER S irpool., 
they regard | North, and whichthave | Dur > more 
are the Countics of » Tz urham. 
e 4 Quar- | made the Kingdowel y Cumherling, * fie arlifle, 
eters, and chen the | C4 33 ifl 7 Perith. 
r vi Kendal e, 
L ITED 
, arwick, 
a WKewcaſti 
| | "Iceny, or Wantage, 
County of ' $e.lves. 
Canlejulani,ord ” Buckingham, 
Counrics of Bedford. 
Rurlay ire, Upingham. 
The King: Nonbmprontie, of Northampen, 
dom of | Coritani, or | Leicel rſhire, {5 mal 
E N G- | Counties <_.. : 
"$\ 4 of Lincqlnſhire, egy 
N D The _ Seventeen in _the\MER- | Notriqphamkftire --— 
may be di- middle of the Connery, /CTA, «< , Derby gaam. 
vided into | - «nd which have made are the -Derbyſhire, Cheſterfield. 
L the 8 of Dobimi, or Oxfogdſhir e, ot 
p Eeniey. 
Counrics of > Gloce rſhire, encode, 
© - q qu | | rs. | of erſhire, — Worceſter. 
I . { Warwick, 
j '7 bdi: 4 j 4 -- - 197 ickſhire, Covencr y. 
Cornavii, or * Staffdrdſhi Stafford, 
| p a re, Lirchhel, 
Counties of | Cheſk & Cheſter 
| Ces g Nantwich. 
Shropthire, Shrewsbury, 
4 Bridgnorth. 
CHerefqrdſhire, nr. 2007] 
IMF.” Flineſhire, _ 
e Princi- = $;x towards the' Nort 
axds the North, | Denbighſhire, _—— Denbigh. 
pality of and which have. NORTH WA LE S, Ca 1 — I, 
made 4 
WALE $, the Kingdom of $ as the Counries of Ifle © Angleſey, Bewmorris. 
where are 12 Meriopethibire, —— Harlech. 
| or 13 Count- Monrgomerylhire, Mourgomery. 
ties, and all 7? Ra ſhire, Radnor. 
rowards rhe | Sh * )J; | ockſhire, Brecknock. 
Weſt of E dnmenatod South, anſhire, —— Cardigan. 
og- nd which have made S FW WA L 2s » emhrockſhire, Pembroke: 
land, and a 2s the Counties of rdenſhire —— Carmarden. 
whereof the Kingdom of. Cardiff 
Glamorganſtire, qu da 
Monmouththire, Monmourth. 
inthe Great Ocean, to the Weſt of Cornwal, as the SORLINGS St.Mazy 
In divers Iſles, In the Iriſh Ocean, ro the Squth of Scotland, as the Iſle of M AN, Ruſſin, 
% G gear Hantſhire, as the Ifle of WIGHT, Newport. 
J ARSEY, Sr Hillary- 


— —Þ Jr, Perers- 


? Ipſwich, 

Sr. Ekdmond - Bury 
Cambrid oe, 
j ” 


C ro7 


The 


— —  ___— DS "Wee, em 


- 
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Where are the Hundreds of 


| TheLath of $:. AUGUSTINE; 
[Y in which ate the Hundreds of * 


The Lath of AYLFORD; 
< 


 Black-heath, 


Little and Leſnes, 


Keningroa. 
Aſhtord. 


Staplcherſt. 
Goodherſ, 
Marden. 
Bedgbury. 
—— Flimwell. 


Bartrayſton. 
Ruynes. 

Bar 
Canterbury, 
Parricki{porne. 
VVickham. 
Si.Stephens, 
Harbledown, 
V Vhicſtable, 
Scalalkcer. 
Keculver, 
Hearne. 


- 


Q. 


wigs —— 
Irodg and rh, 
Weſigae, WS 

2 Elmetton, 


Bleangare, 
Breſton, | 
Kingſloe, which is the Iſle { $*Jobns, 
; S$Nicholas, 
C of Thaner, © Myulter. 


The King- 
dom of the 
SOUT H- 
SAXONS, | 
which con-4 
tained - the 
Regni ; and 
now the 


Counties of | 


| 


"Eft Yarmouth 
| Weft Winterton 
eu Nerk Wo 
| Tupſtead, 4 6 —_ 
Cromere 
= 
Wall 


Wayland, 


Clacklowſe, | _ 
[ _ Febridge in Merſhland, _—_ 


| þ Aid 
| 1 1/45 | Blithing, 4 Dear OSD 
: | PE, 
The King- | Wagford, #1 ho 
dom of ——_ — "om 
EAST | Saxmundham, 
ANGLES, | / — .7 Alderburgh, 
which con- 6 os | Looes , Er lingham. 
tained the = Treadling, Debenham. 
Icent, or {| Harteſmere 4 Ras 
Counties | Baddeſdale. 
of SUFFOLK, where arc the | Blackborne, Iheſworth, 
Hundreds of 4 _. 
Lackford, j=> 
n New-Market. 
Risbridge, Haverill, 
ha | Clare, 
| i'( Neyland, 
Baber, Lavenham, 
Sudbury. 
Cosfard , Bilſton, 
þa-s = 
Ipſwich, 
Bolmere, + 0 
Carleford, Rufkrmere. 
| Colnes, —- Felixton. 
* ' Lum © ARORA HarkRted and Strerford. 
bd-'IF! | þ=-+ rd, —— —_— 
Triplowe, Hawkeſton 
——— RKoyſton. 
| VVetherlee, = 
_ — RT Grntlogayp. | : 
CAMBRIDGE.-$HI = qd — Cunnyngrton,and Papworth. 
1 with irs Hundreds of RE, Cheſtertsn,. —_ : 
Ts 2] | Flendifh,,.... Cambridge. 
Radefley, om _—— Vi 
\ wi Y» —— 
VVichpord, Reche, and Mert. 
ra W, Sor 
Ely, _ Lirtleport. 
| VViabich, — Y Visbich. 


The 
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[TIT Liberty, — 


| davfitss, = 


Rochford, Rayleigh 


F ang. 


Den Maldon, 
856, Se. Perers = 


| Chelmesford, [+ ag 
Onger, as = r 

tham w Tang Abb 
Wal 4s < pin nn 
HALL OW, on — la. 
'£SSEX, in which are the Hun. | Dunmow, - * 

dreds of < Clavering, 
| Utlisford, 
| Frehwell, 


Rn, is 4 


I vb. 


Heminghan Caſtle. 


J Hqgricy ds 


Dacorum, 
Rr Hitching, 
Broadwaretr, 


Steveuedge, 
C VValkorn. 


odſe Royſton, 
Ys VVallington. 


Barkway, 
Edwinftree, 4 Buntingtord, 


Hadham. 


Biſtops S ratford, 


VVare, 
. k A 
Braghiog, 4 Puc eridge 
& Sabſworth. 


The 
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Penwith, Penſans, Se. yes, Market Jew 
ROT IO emma Penryn, Helton. 
Powder, moo —_—_ Foy. 
—— $.Colombe,Padftow. 
"CORN => A L, with its Hun- Ba : 
dreds | eſtloe, Liskerd, Lith 
Launſton, —— 


$alrath, Se 
—— — Boſcaſtle, Cameltord. 
Stratton. 


Plimouth. 
Taveſtock. 


Lyfron, Okeham 
Houlfworthy, yo 
Horton. 


Fremighh, o— ——nom._rag (nan 
Sherwell, Sher we _ 
South Moulton, hg 


DEVONSHIRE, which may _—_ » Bradmuch, 
_ s & ' — Axmilter, Huniton. 
Cullington, ——b— Cullicon. 

Sr. Mary Orery, —- Ortre. 

Eaft Budleigh, —— Sidmouth. 

Clifron, Broadclifr. 

Crediton Crediten. 

North Tanton, —— Bow, Burrington. 
Winckl | VVinckley. 


ele bridge, Dodbrook. 
Armingrton, cp 
CP —— Plymgeos, 


Whirechurch, q—_ — —_ 


DORCESTER- 


Whiteway, c—_———_ Middleton. 
Badbury, a Winbornmiſcer. 
Cogdeane le. 


Warcham, Lulworth, 
Whitlovingeon. 
Bloxworth. 


of 


BERKSHIRE, whhis 
ES : q 


Bray, mm Maidenhend, 
Ripplemore, ...-. Windſor. 
CCookeham , Binfeld. 


Part of the 
Kingdom 
of the 
WEST- 
SAX ONS, | 


which cor- j- 


tained the 
BE LGE; 
or Counties 
of 


— 


. = 


oMERSET SHIRE; 
where are the lundreds of \ 


- —— 
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Hyrcli and Bedminfer, 


Briftol. 
hg ——— Clevedon. 
R rTon. 


Axbrid 


— Bath. 


—— — Phillips Norton. 
Frowmſelwood. 


Well Iv liord, + 
” $ x e ——— ells. 
| Beipiton, - — Marc 
_ — Wrinaton. 
Petherton, ——— ; Brid _ and H 
Cong own anne ugeſpil. 
| Glaſonbury, 

whites — Shepton-M-:ller. 

Norron Feris, _— i Wincauncon. 
, Horexharne, Herfingron. 


Carrefayhe, ————— South Barrow, and Queens Camel. 


Somerton, - Somerron, and North Curry. 
Pitney, —— Langporr. 
Marzock, | 6. and Ilchefter. 
Tone, —— — Evyll. 
Birwick, — Barwick 
Coker, Hardy Wy” 4 
| Houndsborough, —— Weſt Chenock. . 
| Tinenhull, — South Petherdan, 
Crewkerne, -4-— —— Crewkerne. 
Sourh Perherton, South Perherron 
: " — Chard. 
ick, — —« Beacham, and 1llmiſter. 
Taunton, ——O T zanton. 
? | North Curry, ——————— Wiveſcombe. 
F Anderfeld, —— Brumhield. 
Cangington, ———— Scokcland Marſh. 


4 Willyrton, and Fremanour, ' Watcher, and Dulverton. 
pton, m——  Dunſter, and Mynchead. 
oak Wellingron, and Milverton. 
F —- Curryvivel. 
' | Malmetbury, Malmesb 
, — Hi | and Crekelade. 
p Kamsbory, —— As 
> idge, — x] a bliy.cal autres. 
8 Selkley Marlborough. 
. Tale, —————— Calne. 
Porrerne, and Cannings, Alington. 
— | Damerham, North Chriſt Malford. 
ippenham, Caſtlecombe, and Chipaam; 
Commatrrmemmmunmmencno» Bradford. 
— Trubridge. 
| Whotwelsdown, North Bradley. 
' "2 oo, eſtbur » —D2- Weſtbur 
WILTSHIRE); in which 6.9 oo Eaſt Lavingron, and the Devizes. 
ere the Hundreds of 4 Kingfwarton, — Bardich. 
Lube wn Everly, — —_ 
Amesbur Amesbury. 
Alderbury, — W ic flow. 
Fruſtheld, Stonley. 
{ Pownrton, a——{ wo. 
Underditch, —— yalizbury. 
anch, and Dole, - Wuhford, 
arsbury , Harsbury. 
| } Wariiſter, — Warmiſter 
z Damerham, ———— Munkſton Deverel. 
'1i Mere, Mere, «nd Hindoa. 
Dauworth, —— Swallowclift. 
Chalke, —— Norrinton. 
C Cawden, and Cadworth, Wilton. 
C Chriſtchurch, Chriſtchurch, 
Ringwood, . Ringwood. 
Fortin gbridge, Fordingbridge. 
New Foreſt, Lymingron. 
| Redbridge, . Runiſey. T: 
Kingſunborne, — Kumſey, and Stokebridge. 
Budleſpare, -———— Craw'ty. 
Bartonltacy, — Parton. 
Hornor, Tuftan. 
Thornegate, —— Boſngron. 
Andover, Andover. 
Husborntar. 
Evinger, — An.worth, and Whitchurch, 
{ Kingscleere, Kingscleexe. 
% Holhorr, Silchefres.” . 
HANTSHIRE; which | Chureley, - Wiſerborne. 
way bs Solero tf og ED DD 
divid to the Hundreds | Micheldever, Michecldever. 
of Bunresboraw, Swarwatton- 
| Barmanſpir, Bradley.” 
Odiham, DOdih m. 
Crundal, Fernbocow. 
Alcon, Alron, 
' Selborne Hawkley. 
F Sutton —— Alresford. 
Fawley, — Wincheſter. 
Saſtermean, —. —» Froxheld. 
> Meanſtoke, 2 —— Meneſtpck. 
*| Waltham, Southamptori,' and Bufhwal: hen. 
Mans bridge, Hound. 
? Tirchneld, Farnham. 
Portſdown, Portſmouth. 
Finchdean, Petersfield. 
C Boſmere, Sourhwoed. P 2 


The 


Ty ORK SHIRE, with ins (@ | 
veral Hundreds , as they may , 
be conſidered in the | 


The King- 
dom of the 
N O R- 
THUM- 
BERS, | 
hes yr LANCASHIRE, where are the Hundreds of 
Brigantes, 
or Coun- 
ties of 
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Small Iſles be- HE Kin dom .of England pub tha ff Scotland, forms an 
longing to Iſland, which bears the nam be» tain; untq which be- 


uS f 
| OI Err | longeth avaſtnymber of leſſer Ie wiych may beg conſidered 
under four >: or ſorts, viz. the Orcadges , the HeÞrides, the 


Sor lings , and; fhe Iſles of Scall with thoſe of the Sporades. 
All which ſaid 1/es, with.thar'of Welahd, ith uate between thelgth and the 
23th degrees of Longitnde; and the goth and 5gthof Latitude. | 
England is divided from Scotland by the River Tweed and Solway, a line 
being drawn fromthe one t6 the other ; and on all other ſides it is $egirt with 
the Sea. Ee FOR N1S2 $0; p45 : | | | 
bs gage add The extent and form of theſe Tſes, withiheir ciguation to each _ doth 
appear in the Map, to which I refer the Reader. my ' 
But 'tis probable that ſome/may judge the Maps falſe, for that the rue Gd0- 
gr2 hical diſtances of places are leſſer than the "gale theſe Reaſons arc 
its 


ufficient to fatisfie-sny to the contragy, '1. the | le Woods, which he 
between places ; 2. the high, Mounta:ns and low Vallixs ; 3. the Mariſbes or 
Boggs ; 4. the Rrvers or Ponds ; and 5.the Parks, orpther encloſures, which 
_ the Traveller toleave bjs direct li and ap oboet. | 
It may be divided into. two ( though unequal): parts, to wit, England and 
Wales, ſeparated each frotit ether by the Severy and a line drawn{io the We ; 
bur the more certain dividtien was by a huge Ditch (which beginning art the 
Intlux of the. He into the Severn, reached to Cheſter, where the Dee dif- 
burthens its felf into the Sep!) 80 miles in length , made by Offa King of the 
Mercians, and called Claudb Offa, ' 0 10 18, 
This Kingdom of Englangis ſevered into 52 Shihes'\or Counties, of which 
12 make the Principality of Wales ; and theſe Counties are ſubdivided into 
Hundreds , Wapentakes , or Wards ; and thoſe again into Pariſhes, which 
comprehend Boroughs, Villages, Hamlets, End/bips, or Tithings, 
Its diviſion England is alſo divided'itto (ix parts, for the Circuits. of the 12 Itinerary 
CO Judges , two of which twige every year are alotted 'for each Circuit, in 
the Judges, the chief Town or Towns of. each- County -in the ſaid Circilit,, to fit ard 
hear Cauſes, and to adminiſter Juſtice'for rhe eaſe of the SubjeR ; and accord- 
ing to this diviſion, one Circuit doth contain the Counties of W:/ts, Somerſet, 
Devon, Cornwall, Dorſet, and Hantſhire. Another, thoſe of Berks, Oxford, 
Gloucefter, Monmouth, Hereford, Worceſter, Salop, and Stafford. Another, 
thoſe of Kent -, my Suſſex, and Hariford, Another, thoſe of Bedford, 
Bucks, Cambridge, Huntington , Norfolk, and Suffolk. Another, thoſe of 
Northampton, Rutland, Lincoln,Derby, Nottingham, Leiceſter, aud Warwick. 
And another; thoſe of Berk, Day how ors bumdor hay \Cumber land, Weſtmore- 
land, and Lancafter, "The rwo remaning Counties, viz. Middleſex and 
Cheſhire being exempted; the one for its vicinity to London, and the other as 
having its peculiar Judges for the adminiſtration of Juſtice. 
Irs divifion ac- For JÞiY#Fuat or Eccleſiaſtical Turiſdiftion , this Kingdom is divided into 
> the two Arc pyopecks, vViz.Canterbury and Nork, under which are 7 5 Biſhops; 
rxdidtien., Of which 22 belong tothatof Canterbury, who is-Pritnate and Metropolitan 
of all England, and but 3 td that of Tork. Now what theſe B:iſhopricks are, 
this following Table will declare untpybu; - T7. je 


o -4+bou ti ; 


"y ® % 
. . 


— 


A Catalogue of the Archbiſhopricks and Biſbopricks of England and 
Walcs ; together with what Counties are under their Furiſdifions, 
and what Pariſbes and Impropriations are in each Dioceſs. 


wy and Bi» Counties under each of thelr Juriſdiions, Pariſhes in 
ſhopric 1 Di- 
Canterbury hath Canterbury, and part of Kent, 257 
581 


Tork hath Torkfbire and _—— 
London hath © Efex,Middleſex, part of Hart- 
 fordſbire, 623 

Durham hath Durhamand Northumberland, 135 

Worceſter bath Worceſterſhire , and part of War- 
wickſhire, 

Wincheſter hath Hantſbive, Surrey, Iſles of Wight, 
Garnſey and Jerſey, S 

Bath & Wells hath Somerſetſbire, 

Oxford hath Oxfordſbire, 

Bangor hath Carnarvanſbivre, angieſo, Mer 10- 
nethſbire, and part o Denbigh 


(bire, 
Rocheſter hath part of Kent, 
Ely hath Cambridg ſhire, 
Chichefter hath Suſſex, and part of Hartfordſbive, 
Sulubury hath Wiltſhire and Berkſhire, | 4 
Lincoln hath Lincolnſhire, Leicefterſhire , = 
1255 


fordſhire, Huntingtonſhire, Buck- 
ing ire, and part of Hart- 
| fordſb:re, . 
$. Aſaph hath partof- Flintſbire,and part of w_ 
| bighſbive, 
$:.Davids hath Pembrookſbire and Carmarthenſhire, 
Peterborough hath Northamptonſhire and Ratlandſvire, 
Landaff hath Glamorganſhire, Monmouthſhire , 
| Brecknock/hire, and part of Rad- 
oli «4+ 1, BARE 
Carliſle hath rt © erland, and part of 
fee ye Weftmerland, <6 
Exeter hath Devonſbire, Exeter City, and Corn- 


wall, 
Chefter hath Cheſhire , Richmondſbive , Lanca- 
{bire, part of Cumberland, Weſt- 56 
Denbiehſ Flintſbire, and part of 
| re, 
Briftol hath Dorſetſbire, and the City of Briſto}, 236 
Norwich hath Norfolkand Suffolk, 1121 
Glouceſter hath Gloceſterſbire, t-11,3-54 = 267 
Hereford bath Hong re, part of Shropſbire, 
orceſierſhire in part, and part 313 
7 GD Ge MAC IVTe, _ 
| ire 
Coventry and ; eravre , Derbyſbere _ 553 


effordſ 
Delft tans 0 es nd yore of Geog 


.- Beſides peculiar tothe Dioceſs of, Canterbury, , 57 14 
To theſe may be added the Biſhoprick of Sodoy in the Ile of Man,underth 
Archbiſhoprick of York, but hath no place or Vote it Parliament. 
Q E NGzs 
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ENGLAND isa Kingdom bleſt with a ſweet and temperate Air, and 

Irs fertiliry for the generality of a fertil Soil, and very grateſul to the Husbandman, a. 

and commo” bounding, 11. alt thin neceſlary for the uſe of Man, both for Food and Ray- 

—_ mettt,as Corn,Cartte, Fowl, rſh, Fruit, Root s,tSc. In the bowels of the got al. u 
Earth are ſtore of excellent Mines of Lead,Tin, Iron, Copper, Black- Lead, not 
where in Europe,Coal,and ſoine of SiHver.lt alfo produceth Hops, Linnen-Cloth, 
Tallow, Hides, Leather, Calves-skins, Lamb-skins, Sheep-skins, Cony-shings, 
and ſome Furrs ; alſo Wax, Stockings, Hats, Saffron, Hony, Madder, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Herrilige, Pilchers, and Bayrel-Cod; but above- all, Wool, of which 
is made-great abundance of excellent Cloth, Serges, Bays, Kerſeys, Worſteds, 
and the like ManufaQtures, which find great vent in Forreign parts; and for 
Building it affordeth all Materials. 

The weights The Wezghts currant in this Kingdom are of two forts, viz. Troy and Avey- 
dupby, Of Troy 24 grains make a penny-weight, 20 penny-weight an ounce, 
and'zz ounces a pound, from which pound wer Meaſures are derived , a pint 
making a pound ; and by this weight, Gold, Sitver, Si/#, Pearl, Precious 
Stories, Bread, Ge. are weighed, By the es is weighed Butter , 
Cheeſe, Fleſb, Tin, Ir os, Frasts, and generally all garbled and ponderous Com- 
modities ; and this weight is reduced into ſeveral denominations, as Tuns, Hun- 
dreds," Quarters, Pounds, Ounces, and Drams ; where note, that 16 drams 
make-an ounce, x6ounces a pound, 28 pound a quarter, 4 quarters a hundred, 
and 20 hundred a Tun. | 

The Meaſures, The Meaſures are three, viz. dry, liquid, and long ; the Dry are thoſe in 
which all ſorts of dry Commodities are meaſured, and conſiſteth alſo of ſeve- 
ral denominations, as a pint, quart, gallon or half-peck, peck and buſhel, which 
containeth 64 pirits, or 32 quarts , which is $8 gallons: alſo 8 Buſhels make « 
Quarter, 9 Buſkels a Fat of Cog/s, which is a quarter of a Chaldron, 5 Quar- 
tersa Wey, 10 Quarters a Laſt, and 2o Laſts a Combe. 

Liquid Meaſures are thoſe in which liquid ſubſtances are meaſured , of 
white Gill is the leaſt, next a quarter, half-piat, pint, quart, pottle, and gal- 
lon, which. is 4 quarts, $8 Gallons make a Firkin of Ae, and 9 a Firkin of Beer; 
2 Firkins a Kilderkin, 2 Kilderkins a Barrel, which is'36 gallons; 42 Gallons a 
Tiexce, 63 Gallons a —_— 2 Hogſheads a Butt or Pipe, and 2 Buts a Tut, 
But note that the Wine Meaſures are of leſs content than the Ale, for 4 Gal- 
lons Me-meaſure make 5 Wine-meaſure. & | | 

Long —_—_— arethoſe by which'G/orh, Stone, Glaſs, Land, Wc: is mea- 
ſured , of which an Inch; 'which is eſteemed the tength of 3 Bayly corns 
(thovgh dividedinto leſs dehominations, . as half a quarter of an Inch) is the 
leaſt; and 12 Inches make a Foot, 3 Foot a Yard, which is divided into 16 
partsor Nails; 3Foot 9 Inches is an El, 6 Foot a Fathom, 55 yards, or 16: 
foot is a Rot], Perch, of Pole, 40 Rods a Furlong, -$ Furlongs an Exgli/þ Mile, 
whichjs 32Þb Poles; or.2 966 Yards, or 1056 Paces, at 5 foot to the Pace, | 


. Of Weights, Meaſures, Sc. uſed in particwl av Commodities, viz. 


The weight A Fodder of Lead'is 19; Hundred, a Loadis 36 Formels or 175 Stone, and a 
and meaſure StORE is 55 pour,” .. [29 | 
of particular. AFagotof Se#/is 120 pound, and e Barrel of G24-Steel is 180 pound 
AStone of GIaTis 5 pound, and 24 Stone is a Seam; Mott tr LO 
ALaſt of Herrings is. Bartels, evety Barrel 1.2 handred, and-every Hun- 
dred 120 Herrings: Jane bow 115.99 Tit ALES 
24 


A Laſt of Powder is 24 Firkins, every Firking weighing 100 pound neat, 
and the I%% Firkin by pound. 6 a F | " 
ALoad of Timber,% $6\foot of ſquare Timber. | ts 
A Stack of Wood is 3% foot in height, and 12 in _— wy. | 
A Fagot of Wd ought to be'; foot in kogth, and-14 inches about; beſides 
| Billets 
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Billets ought to be 3 foot and 4 inches in length, and the ſingle Billet muſt 
be 7: inches about ; the Gaſt-Biller roinches,and the two Caft-Billers 14 inches 
about. Billets of a Caſt muſt be nicked within 4 inches of the end, and Bil- 
kts of 2 Caſts within inches of the m.ddle. | 

A full Sack of Coals is 3 Buſhels;, 

Ten Hides make a Dicker, and zo Dickers a Laſt of Leathey. 

A Rowlof Parchment 18 5 dozen. 

Twenty Quires of Paper is a Ream, and 10 Reams a Bail. 

A Lath muſt be 5 foot long, 2 inches broad, and half an inch thick. 

A Plain-Tile muſt be 10% incbes in length, 6* in breadth, and half an inchi 
thick. 

Roof-Tiles mult be 1 3 inches in length, with a good and equal proportion 
of breadth and thickneſs; 

Pan, or Paving-Tiles, muſt be 10 inches ſquare, and 1+ inch thick. 

A Brick muſt be 9 inches long, 4 broad, and 2 inches thick. 

Nails are fold by the 1000, and 120 to the hundred. 

A Truſs of Hay is to weigh 56 pound, and 36 Truſſes make a Load. 

A Truſs of $/raw ſhould weigh 36 pound, and 36 Trulles make a Load. 


As concerning the Courts of 7ui#:cSof this Kingdom, they may be coriſi- corn of 
dered under three ſorts, to wit, mes. PHE (oY and one mixt of both ; Judicature. 


and under theſe three ſorts are comprehended all the Courts of Fudicature. 
For Eccleſeaſtical Afﬀairs, are the Synod or Convocation of the Clergy, and the 
Provincial Synod, which is kept in both Provinces of Canterbury and York, 
viz, the Courts of Arches, the Courts of Audience, the Courts of Faru/ties, 
the Prerogative Court, and the Court of Peculiars, The Courts for Temporal 
Afﬀairs are of two kinds, viz. for Law and Equity: for Law, thoſe of the 
Kings Bench , Common Pleas , Exchequer, Aſſizes , Court of Admiralty, 
Dutchy Court, Sc. And for Equity, thoſe of the Chancery , Exchequer , Re- 
queſts, (6c. And beſides theſe Courts, there are ſeveral other Inferiour Courts 

eld in particular Liberties for the Inhabitants thereof. And all theſe Courts 
have their peculiar Judges and other ſub-Officers. 


As concerning Precedency, all Nobles of each drgres take place according to Precedency. 


their Seniority of Creation, and not of years, unleſs deſcended of the Blood 
Royal, and tien they take place of all others of that degree. Yet there are 
ſome that by their great Offices or Places at Court, or ſetting at the Helm of 
State, have precedency ; as the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper, Lord Preſi- 
dent of his Majeſties Council, Lord Privy Seal, Lord high Chamberlain, 
the Earl Marſbal, the Lord Chamberlain, the Maiter of the Horſe, &Sc. 

Precedency may be thus obſerved ; The King, who is the fountain of Ho- 
nour ; the Prince of England, who is eldeſt Son to the King, and is born Duke 
of Cornwal , and about the age of 17 years is uſually created Prince of 
Wales : Princes of the Blood Royal, who are the Sons, Brothers, Uncles, and 
Nephews of the King. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor or 
Lord Keeper ; the Archbiſhop of Tork, Lord Treaſurer of England, Lord 
Preſident of the Privy Council, Lord Privy Seal, Dukes, Marqueſſes ; 
Dukes eldeſt Sons, Earls, Marqueſſes eldeſt Sons, Dukes younger Sons, V:/- 
counts, Earls eldeſt Sons, Marguzeſſes younger Sons, Biſhops, Barons , V:ſ- 
counts eldeſt Sons, Earls younger Sons, Barons eldeſt Sons, Privy Counſellors 
that are not Noblemen, Judges, V:ſcounts younger Sons, Barons younger Sons, 
Knights of the Garter (if not otherwiſe dignified, as is rarely found, )Knights 
Bannerets, Bav#onets, Knights of the Bath, Knights Batchelors, Colonels, Ser- 
geants at Law, Mafters of Chancery, and Dottors and Eſquires ; and thoſe 
may be comprehended under five ſeveral heads, 1. Eſquzres unto the Kings 
Body ; 2. the deſcendants by the Male-line from a Peey of the Realm; 3. the 
eldeſt Sons of Knights of the Garter, Baronets, Knights of the Bath, and 
Knights Batchelors ; 4. the two Eſquires attending on the Knights of the 
Bath ar their Knighting ; and 5. Officiary Eſquires, as Juſtices of the Peace, 
Barreſters at Law, Lieutenant Colonels, Majors, and Captains ; and laſtly, 
Gentlemen. 
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Ata Marſhal Court held at White-Hall the 18th of March, An.Dom. 1615, 
it wasdedared and concluded on, that there are two degrees that eſtabliſh and 
ſettle the Title of an Eſquire by birth ; the one, the younger Sons of Peeys of 
the Realm, which do inveſt into the Heirs-males deſcended from them the 
Name and Title of Eſquires; the other, the lineal Heir-male of a Knights 
Houſe : and theſe may juſtly aſſume and challenge the Title of Eſquire by 
birth ; ſo that in all reaſon, the younger Sons of Peers are more worthy than 
Knights : ſo the ſetling of a Title proceeding from them, 'is more worthy and 
eminent than that derived trom Kzights. * 


The Dominions of the King of England are very large, for belides that of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, there are divers {malt 1/es ſciruate nigh unto 
them, and do belong to one or the other ; as the Iſles of ORKNET, or 
O RCADES, in number 32, ſeated againſt the North-cape of Scotland. 
The Iſles of SH EF LAND, alſo under the Scotifþ Dominions ; rhe HE. 
BRIDES, in number 44 , ſeated Weſtwards ot Scotland; the SO R- 
LING S, ſeated in the Weſtrn-cape of Cornwall; the SPORAD ES, 
being ſeveral [fles diſperſed/about the Britiſh Sras,. amongit which theſe fol- 
lowing are the chief: MAN, ſcituateGerween England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; FERSET and GARNSET on the, French Coaſt; WIGHT, 

art of Hanifhire; PORTLAND, 'part of -Dorſetſhire; STE EP. 

O LMS aid FLATHO MM, in Somerſetſhire;” ATB B RE,in Cheſhive ; 
DENNY, in Monmowbſbire; COD L'ET, in Pembrokeſhire; ANGLE. 
SET, which is one of the Welfb Counties; SHEPPET, in Kent; NOR- 
THET, QSET, and HORSET, inEfſex; FERNE, COCK ET, and 
HOLT Ife, in Northumberland; with ſeveral other ſmall Ifes not worth 
the'naming, asndeed many of theſe are. Then in Africa, as TANGIER, 
GUINET, &e. , In the Eft Indies ſeveral places, though belonging to the 
Eaft India ty of London; and in America _ Dominions, as N EW 
ENGLAND, NEW TORK, MARY LAND, VIRGINIA, 
CARO LINA, all which are on the Continent ; alſo divers ſes, ſome of 
which are very conſiderable, as FA MAICA, BARBADOS, B ER- 
MUDOS, ANTEGO, NEW FOUNDLAND, &c. all which 


ſhall be treated of as they come in order ; but firſt of the Eng/iſþ Coun- 
ties. 


BARKSHIRE, well clothed with Wood and watered with Rivers, is 
bleſt with a ſweet Air, hath a rich Soil fit both for Corn and Paſturage, (eſpe- 
cially in the Vale of Whitehorſe ;) and generally the whole County, tor profit 
and pleaſure, yieldeth to few Shires in England. The principal Commodity 
that this Shire produceth is C/oth, which finds great vent: and amongſt the 
Rivers that water the County, the 1/s,.the Oke, and the Kenet (which affords 
excellent Trout) are the chief. 


. Itis ſevered intb 20 Hundreds,in which are 140 Pariſhes,and hath 12 Market 
Owns, 

Reading, pleaſantly ſeated near the Thames, and on the Kenet , which is 
navigable for Barges to Londox, which adds much to its Trade, which is conſi- 
derable, eſpecially for CZoth and Mault ; *tis a large Town, corftaining three 
Pariſh Churches, is beautified with well built Houſes, hath fair Streets, 1s well 
intiabited and hath a very conſiderable Market for Grains, Malt, Hops , and 
moſt Country commodities, on Saturdays, i *Tis a Town Corporate, governed 
by a Major, 12 Aldermen, and as many Burgeſes with ſub-Officers, enjoyeth 
ſeveral Immunities, and ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament. *Twas formerly 
beautified wirh a fair and rich Monatlary , and a ſtrong Caſtle built by King 
Henry the Firſt, where (in. the Collegiate Church of the A44y) himſelf and 
Queen, with Maud their Daughter , were interr'd ;' both which now lie in 
their ruins. 
"New Windſor, pleaſantly ſeated near the banks of the Thames, and adjoyn- 
Ing to a Park and Foreſt well ſtored with Game ; 'tis a fair, large, well fre- 


quented 
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quented and inhabited Town Corporate, governed by a Major and other ſub- 
Officers, ſendeth Bnrgeſſes to Parliament, and hath a very good Market for 
Proviſions on Saturdays. This Town is of great note for its ſtately Caſtle and 
Royal Palace of his Majeſty, ſeated on a great eminency, wherein is a Chappe/ 
tor Devotion, a Colledge for Learning, and an A/ms-touſe for decayed Gentle- 
men, called the poor Knights of Windſor ; and famous is this Caſte , not only 
for giving birth to ſo many of our Kings and Princes, but tor being the place 
ye the ceremony of the Knights of the G.2rter is folemnized on St, Georges 
uy. ID 

. Nigh unto New Windſor is Old Windfor, a Town. of greater antiquity, 
rouge not of ſo much | ane ok I's fre 1! 

ewbyry, well ſeated on the Kennet, and in a Champain Plain, xlarge, well x6" 
inhabited and frequented Town Corporate, governed by a Major, Aldermen 
and Burgeſſes ; beautified with a ſpacious Market-place and welt built Markct- 
houſe , ſufficiently ſerved with Corn, Feſt, Fiſke and Fowl, on Thurſdays. 
This Town had its riſe out of the ancient Sp:1e, now a ſmall Village near ad- 
joyning, and called Sprenhamiand, and is of note for its Jack of ' Newbury, 
who got ſo great an eſtate by Clothing, which this Town at preſent is very 
_ ner) b hy. 1 res oy 

allingford,a Town of great antiquity, and in times paſt very'ſtrong'and 
large, containing tour Pariſh Churches withinats Walls, Chich devirup acts 
in circuit. 'Tis at preſent a large Towns Corporate, governed by a Major, Alder- 
men and. fub-Officers , enjoycth large Immunitics ; arid-ſendeth \Burpeſer to , 
Pazliament. ;- 'Tjs commodiouſly ſeated on the banks'of the Thames , over 
which it. hath a fair Stone-bridge : its; Market-houſeror Guild-ball, with 'a 
Free-Schook Iately erected, is a fine pile of building}, where the Major and 
Fuſtices keep their Courts, - It enjoyeth a good Trade: for: Manftiand Corn, 
which is tranſported in Barges to London ;; and: its Matkets, 'which are on 
Torſaye, and. />:5days, which is the chiefytis very :confiderable for Grain and 
Proviſions. LET: ; 1 | 


Abington, the Shire-Town, ſcated on the banks of the Thames, over which 
ithath a Bridge; a Townof good antiquity and-note in former time for its 
rich Abby. *Tis at preſent well inhabited, frequented and traded unto, eſpe- 
cially for its Mau/t ; is governed by a Major, enjoyeth ſeveral oypoons, 


ſenderth a Burge/# to Parliament, and hath two Markets weekly on Mondays 
and Fridays, which are well ſerved with Corn, Maultz and Provifions. 

This County is adorned- with many fair and ſtately Buildings; hath' been 
trengthned with 6 Caſtles, and graced with three of his Majeffzes Houſes, In 
this Shire.is 'the Vale of White-horſe, one of the: truittulleſt Valtes in Eng- 

Land. ; 

BEDFORD, a County for the'generality of a fertil Soil both for Til- cm 
lage and Paſturage ; the North and North-caſt parts being of a deep Clay, the —_- 
South a Chiltern, and the midſt a Sandy-ridge of Hills well clothed with 
Wood, *Tis a Country well inhabited and full of Gentry, which is occaſioned 
through its vicinity to the Counties of Lincoln and Huntington , which in 
ſome places are troubled with unhealrhful Fogs. The:chief Rivers that water 
it, are the Owſe and the Foel, 

' © This County is ſevered into 9 Hundreds, in which arenumbred 116 Towns, 
beſides 59 Enxd/tips; and of theſe Towns xo have the conveniency of Mar- 
kets. | 

Bedford, the Shire-Town, pleaſantly ſeated in a rich Soil and on the Owſe, 3:4/or4 
which divideth it in the midſt , but joyned together by a fair Stone-brzdge, 
which for the prevention of paſſage hath two Gate-howſes.; it was formerly 
ſtreogthned with a Ca#ile, but in its place is now a Sendqeepivts, much re- 
ſorted unto by the Gentry. The Town is large, numbring 5 Tariſh Churches, 
is well inhabited, and its Markets (which are on Tweſdays and Saturdays) are 
well reſorted unto ; that on Tweſdays being conſiderable for living Cattle , and 


that on Saturdays as great for Corn and Proviſions. For Civil Magiſtrates, it 
| is 
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is governed by a Major, 2 Bayliffs, 2 Chamberlains, a Recorder , and other 
ſub-Officers ; enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, and ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parlia. 
ment, 

Dunſtable, ſeated on a Hill in a dry Chalky-ground ; yet by reaſon of a large 
Pond of ſtanding-water in every one of the 4 Streets of the Town, - the Inha. 
bitants find no want. *'Tis a place of great antiquity, and was of note in the 
time of the Romans, as appears by the Coins in the adjacent fields, oft digged 
up, which the Inhabitants call Madning-money; and is at preſent of ſome note 
for the great abundance of Larks here _— It took the name of Dunſtable 
from one Dun, a notorious Robber, that uſed to peſter theſe parts. The Town 
is fair, well inhabited, full of T»»s, as ſeated on rhe high Road, and its Market, 
which is 'on Wedneſdays , is very conſiderable for Corn, Cattle, and Pro- 
viſions. ,*. 

Bigleſwade, ſeated on the Tvell, which falleth into the Owſe, over which it 
hath a fair Stone-bridge,. and on the Road from London to Tork, which hath 
occaſioned it to be well provided with Inns for the reception of Paſſengers, 
and its Market on Tweſ4ays is at preſent very conſiderable for Grain, Cattle, 
Milch-kineg,and Proviſions. © > * 

At Sande and Chefterfield, near adjoyning, now a Warren, ſtood the famous 
City of Salena of the Romans; which, by the ruins of its Walls (in many 
places yet to be ſeen) makes it to have been of a large extent. 


BUCKING HAM, a County fot the generality: bf a fertil Soil; it is di- 
vided into'two parts ; that towards the. South and Eaſt (which riſeth up into 
Hills, which are ſufficiently clothed with Wood) is called the Chilterne ; the 
other, lying Northwards, (bein plain) is called the Vale, and is the moſt fruit- 
ful for Tilhge and Paſturage , teeding'gredt abundance of Sheep and Cattle, 


'It is well watered with the Owſe, and the Thames. The ancient Inhabitants 


were the Catejulaniz., who yielded themſelves to Ceſar, and upon the 
Saxons ſubduing the Romans, it became part of the Kingdom of -the Mey- 
CLans, i 2 

This County is ſeverediinto 8 Hundreds, in which are 185 Pariſh Towns, 
of whictrr3 have the conveniency of Markets, 

Buckingham, well ſeated on the Owſe, which almoſt encircles it, over which 
it hath 3 fair Stone-bridges, and in a low fruitful ground, Twas once a Town 
of good ſtrength, and of ſome note for its ſtately Prebend-houſe, and its 
Chappel of St. Yobn Bapti#?, founded by Tho. Becket ; now made uſe of for a 
Free-School. It is at preſent a fair and well inhabited Town Corporate, go- 
verned by a Boliff, 12 principal Burgeſſes, a Steward, Sc. is dignified with 
the title of an Ear/Jom, hath the eleftion of Parliament men , and its 
Market on Saturdays is well ſerved with all manner of Fe/h, Corn, and other 
Proviſions. 

Stony-Stratford, ſeated on the Owſe, a Town of great antiquity , being the 
Romans Lattoradum, and built upon the ancient Cauſway called Watling- 
ſtreet, and is at preſent of a good largneſs, containing 2 Pariſh Churches, 1s 
well accommodated with Iz»s, and hath a conſiderable Market for- Corn, Fleſb, 
and ſome Fiſh, on Fridays. | 

Ailesbury, ſeated on a branch of the Tame, and in a fertil Vale, ſo called, 
which feeds ſtore of Sheep. Itisa fair and well inhabited Borowgh-Town, ele- 
Qing Parliament men, is honoured with the Title of an Ear/dom, is the u- 
ſual place where the, ies for the County are held, having in the midſt of 
the Town a fair Shiy&hall, and its Market on Saturdays is very well ſerved 
with Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions. | 

High Wickham , well ſeated in a rich Soil, a Major Town,' which for 
largeneſs and fair buildings, is not inferiour to any in the Connty, of note 


tor its 6/ack Bone-Lace here made, and its Markets on Fridays is very great 
tor Corn, Fleſp, Fiſh, and all Proviſions. 
* 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE a County of a different Soil,the Southern part being contridgbire 
Champain and indifferept fertl, bearing excellent Corn and Barley, of which <> 
the Inhabitants make abundance of Mult : and here is gathered good ſtore of 
Saffron, the deareſt commodiry that Exg/azd produceth. And the Northern 
part (called the Iſle of E1y, as made fo by the Owſe and its branches) is Fex- 
n1({b, and not fo pleaſant and wholfom to hve in as the Southern ; but is recom- 

ed with rich Paftures, which feed abundance of Cattle , which are very 
2194 hgh to the Tahabitants, aagl.affords alſo great plenty of F;b and 

owl. 

This County is ſevered into 17 Hundreds, of which 14 are in the Southern 
part,and z in the Northern,called the Iſle of Ely; in which ſaid Hundreds arc 
163 Pariſhes, and torthe accommodation of its Inhabitants is traded unto by 
$ Market Towns, 

Cambridge, ſeated in an Air ſomewhat unhealthful, occaſioned through cambridge. 
the Fenny-grounds near adjoyning, and on the River Cam or Grant , 
(navigable for Barges) which ſeparates it into two (but unequal) parts, which 
are jo\ ned together by a Bridge. *Tisa place of great antiquity, being ſaid 
toderive its name from Cantabar, a Spamard, who about 375 years before 
the Incarnation of Chriſt had there ſerled the Muſes Seat ; but more certain it 
is, that S:g:lbert the firſt Chriſtians King of the Eaft Suxons eſtabliſhed here 
ſeveral Schools ; and of no leſs tame ſor its Univerſity or Seminary of true 
Learning, which is its chieleſt ornament, being adorned with 16 Colledges 
and Halls, many of which are ſuperb Buildings; and by reaſon of theſe Se- 
21naries it isa place of a large extent, numbring 14 Pariſh Churches, is beau- 
tified with well built Houſes, its Streets are paved and well ordered, is well 
inbabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, and its Market on Saturdays is ſufficiently 
furniſhed with 7 Ina" © which are had at cafie rates; It is a Town Corporate, 
endowed with ample Immunities, and ſendeth 4 Burgeſſes to Parliament, v1. 
two tor the T/niverſity, and two for the Town. 

Nigh unto Cambridge South wards, are Gogmagog-Hills,which are of a great 
eminency, and yet retain the remembrance of the 'D:zn:i/b Station ; and of 
theſe Hills the Country people tell fine ſtories. 

Ely, ſeated in a ſenny and waterifh place, and on the banks of the Oroſe, 51. 
which rendreth it very unbealthful ; it is a City ot moreiantiquity than beauty, 
beiog but meanly built, nor overmuch frequented or inhabited, 'and would be 
far leſs, were it not for being the See of a Biſhop, whoſe Palace is fo ruinous, 
tharit is uninhabitable ; but its Cathedral or Minfeer is a loſty ftruQture, and 
beautified with a ſtately Lanthorn af curious Architecture: It is a City that 
enjoyeth ample Immunities, tor in the Ifle of Zpthe Biſhop hath all the rights 
of a Connt Palatine, and beareth chict fway rheten, appointing « T«dge for 
the hearing of Cauſes- within the ſaid'Hie ; he alſo holdeth Aſfizes , Goal- 
delivery, and Quarter-Scfſions of the Peace, and hath his chief Bayliff and 0- 
ther Officers ; and although the City ts but meanly inhabited, 'yet its Market 
on Saturdays is well ſerved with Provitiens. | 

New- Market, ſeated part in this County and partin Swffoty and in a large wow-aarksr 
and pleaſant Heath, ſo called ; a of ſome largneſs,containing two niegt an 
Churches, and is well inhabited and much reſomed unto by the Gentry, by 
reaſon of its commodiousfcituation for Horſe-races and Huniing , being both 
Recreations that his Majeſty taketh ſogreat delight in , that be hath there his 
Palace for his receptiog ; which adds no.ſmall advantage to the Town, often 
honouring it with his Royel preſence. Its Marketis on Tueſdays, which is not 
very coniiderable by reaſon of its vicinity. to Bury and Cambriage. 

Caxton, ſeated in the:Clay, 8nd on the North-raad; a{mall Town, and hath, c:w71. 
a little Market on Tueſdays. veg.) L ; 

Royſton, ſeated on the high Road to Huntingtorina bottom amongft Hills, ,,;,.. 
and part in-this County - and. part in Hartfordſbzre ; Ttiis a large, well inha- 
bited Town, and hath a conſiderable Market on Wedneſdays tor Proviſions, 
eſpecially for Mault, here, and in parts adjacent, made in great quantities. 
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CHESHIRE, aCounty Palatine, of a rich and fertil Soil both for Til. 
lage and Paſturage , teeding abundance of Catrle , and wap 7 my of 
Corn, Fijh, C4 ranged Salmon) Fowl, Butter, Cheeſe, and Salt, which is their 
ſtaple commodity, and here had in great plenty : and out of the Rocks and 
Quarries, broad Slates and fair Stones for building are dug : as are Mill:flones 
out of Moucop-Hill. It is well furniſhed with Timber and Fuel from its Woods 
and Foreſts of Delamer and Id; is plentifully watered with Rzvers, 
Meers, and Pools, hath ſeveral Heaths all Moſſes. The ancient People were 
the Cornavii of Ptolomy, and afterwards became part of the Kingdom of the 
Mercians, 

In this County are ſeated 86 Pariſh Churches, beſides 38 Chappels of Eaſe, 
and hath Traffick with x 3 Market Towns. . : 

Cheſter, or Weft-Cheſter, a City of great my, ſaid tobe raiſed from the 
Fort of Oftori#s, Licutenant of Britain, for Claudius the Emperour , and of 
a pleaſant ſcituation on the Dee, over which it hath a fair Stone-bridge , ſu- 
ſtained by eight Arches, at each end of which is a Gate ; but the Channel is 
now ſo choaked up with Sand, that it is ſcarce navigable for ſmall Veſlels, fo 
that all Ships now come to a place called New-Key, about 6 miles diſtant. Its 
form is Quadrangular, and taketh up about two miles in circuit within its 
Wall, on which are 7 Watch-Towers, and which gives entrance by 4 Gates 
and 3 Poſterns, and of theſe Gates the Eaſf-Gate is eſteemed one of the ſtate- 
lieſt Gates in England, For its further detence it hath a large Caſtle, ſeated on 
a Rocky Hill, where the Shire Hall is (which A reſembleth that of 
Weſtminſter) where all matters concerning the County Palatene are tried by 
their peculiar Officers. The City is large, numbring 10 Ppriſh Churches be- 
ſide its Minſter or Cathedral, a large ſtruQture', adjoyning to which is the Bi- 
ſhops Palace ; it is beautified with divers fair Buildings, both publick and pri- 
vate, is grooen with large and well ordered Streets, is well frequented and 
inhabited by Gentry and Tradeſmen, and the more for being the place where 
the Courts Palatine and Jijpars are kept, as alſo for being the uſual place of 
taking Shipping for 1re/and, with which it hath a great intercourſe, and hath a 
conſiderable Trade. It is governed by a Major, 2 Sheriffs, 24 Aldermen, a 
Recorder and Sub-Officers, enjoycth ample Immunities, and ſendeth Burgeſſes 
to Parliament, which noother:Town in the County doth. Ir is well ferved 
with Proviſions, for beſides its Shambles, it hath two conſiderable Narkers 
weekly, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 

Not far from this City is the Foreſt of Delamer, where Axdelfled the Mer- 
cian Lady built a ſmall City, long fince reduced to ruins; which place is now 
called The Chamber in the k d 

Nantwich, ſeated on the Wever , the largeſt and beſt built Town next to 
Cheſter, in the County, and is graced with a goodly mms Church. It is 2 
place well inhabited and frequented, chiefly occaſioned for its Sa/r-pits or Salt- 
wich,for the making of 40hite Salr, here hadin great plenty ; and its Market, 
which is on Saturdays, is ſufficiently provided with all Proviſions and neceſfa- 
ries, eſpecially Corn and Cattle. J | 

Malpas,ſcituate on a:greateminency, and on the River Dee, a fair Town; 
containing z Streets, which are paved and well ordered; it hath an Hoſpital and 
Gr. ammar School, and its Market on _— is of. pg60d account. 

Middlewich, ſeated between Namwach and Northwich. a large Town, 
containing ſeveral Streetsrand Lanes', its chief place being called the Kings- 
Mexon. The Town is of note forits $alt- pits, and making of Salt, and hath 
a good Market for Proviſions on Saturdays. 

. 1 Maxfielq, or Macclesfield, ſeated near a Foreſt fo called ; a very fair and 
large Town, graced with a goodly Church, which hath a high Spire Steeple, 
adjoyning to which is a Colledge. The' Inhabitants drive a great Trade in ma- 
King of Buttons, and its Market, which is on Mondays , is well ſerved with 
Corn, Proviſions, &c. \ its $51 | 
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CORNWA L, encompaſſed on all parts, except on the Eaſt (by Dewon- come! de- 
foire) with the Sea, which thruſts forth its ſeveral Arms, and a Lo thoſe >< 
many Rivers, which plentifully. water the County ; as the Foy, Newton, 
Dranes, Lo, bala,Seaton, Led rn LeaR Tamer, It is of a » but 
healrchful Air, generally very Hilly, conſiſting ordinarily of Rocks and Shelver, 
but eruſted over with a ſhallow Earth , and: more inclined ro ſterility than fer- 
tility g but the parts towards the Sea, and the encloſures about the Towns, 
through the in of the Husbandman are'more tertil, bearing good crops, 
and feeding ſtore of Cattle. at | 

[t affordeth great ſtore of game both for the Haw# and Hownd ; and its Seas 
and Rzwers, plenty of ſeveral ſorts of Fifþ and Foro), as well thoſe common to 
other Counties, as'a idtetothemſelves. In the bowels of the Earth arc 
Quarries of ſundry > of uſeful Stones and Slates for building ; alſo Copper, 
precious Stones, called Corio Diamonds, but chicfly Tin, which is here tound 
in great plenty to the great inrichment of the Inhabitants, who, as to their 
Names and Language hold great affinity with the Welſh, 

The gncient Inhabitants were «known to the Romans by the name of the 
moo z and became aftetwards part of the Kingdom of the Weſt 

2x08, y' uy Lve 

This County is ſevered into 9 Hugdreds, in which are numbred 161 Pariſh 
Churches, and bath intercourſe of Traffick with zz Market Towns. | 

Lausfton, ſeated'on an eminency, arid on a branch of the Tamer, & large Lunn. 
Town Corporate, governed by a Major and his Brethren , and other 
Immuniries eleteth Parliament men ; *tis a place well habled, ejoye A 
good Trade, and the more as being the place where the rm are held; and 
ns Market, which is on Saturdays, is well ſerved with iſfions. . Adjoyn- 
ing to this Town is an ancient Caſtle, ſeated on a great eminency, and encom- 
pailed at the top with a treble Wall, where there was a Colledge of Canons and 
Secular Priefts. The lower part now compriſeth a decayed Chappel, alarge 
Hall, and a place made uſe of tor the Common Goal. 

Liskerd, a Town Corporate, governed by a Major, 8 Magiſtrates , n Re+ Licky«. 
corder, and other ſub-Officers, eleteth Parliament men, hath an eminent Free 


School, and is a large, well inhabited and frequented Town, whoſe Market on 
Satur days is well erved with Cornand all ſorts of Proviſions, and the Inhabi- 
tants drive a conſiderable trade for Tars every Market-day. | 
Bodman, ſeated. in a bottom between two high Hills, which render it: not 34": 
very healthful, efpecially ro new Comers ; it is age, an indifferent well built 
aj 


and inhabired Town Corporate, governed by a or, ſendeth Burgeſſes to 
Parliament, and hath a grear Market on Suturdays for Corn and Provi- 
ſions. Wie? 

Lifthyel,or Liſtwithiel, ſeated on the Foy, not far from its fall into Foy- Lit. 
haves,which formerly brought up Veſſels ta the Town; but its Channel being 
choaked up (by reaſon of the Tin- Mines) is. a great obſtruction to. its Trade, 

Itis a Totyn Corporaze, governed by a Major and his Brethren , clecteth Par- 
liament men, hath- its: part. in. the coynageot the Ten; (but the Goal for the 
whole Stamery, and the keeping of the Courts is only here kept) and: hath a 
ſmall Market.og; bradeys. | i: NS IN 

. Foy, ſocalledifrom its Haven, or Arm of the Sea on which it is ſeated , be- #9. 

ing ſtrongly fortified at the eitrance of. the. Haven with Block-houſes , andin 
times paſt was,a place very conſiderable for Shipping and Traffick ; its Marker, 
which is on Saturdays, is very well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. 

Weſt-Looe, ſeated on a navigable Creek, over which it hath a fair Bridge, ***** 
which leadeth'to- Eaft- Loogy rhore commodiouſly ſeated, where there is an in- 
different good; Marker on Saturdays. They are both Towns Corporate,and ſend 
Burgeſies to Parliament, The cbicf benefit ariſing to the Inhabitants of theſe 
Temporhir ing | rent 2.01 4-7 h 

Seltaſh, ſeated on thedeſcept of a ſteep Hill, a pretty large Town Corporate, Saltsſ 
conGſting of : 3 Streets, is governed by a Ffajor,and 9 Mdermen,enjoyeth large 
Immunities, and ſendethBargeſſes to Parliament; Irs Market is on — 
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_ out of ts place by allthe Art men can uſe, 


To the bo oi are rich; Mines of Coz 
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which'of Hre ismveh decuied to wharit was ; Fer its Inhabitants gain well by 
their' Mawr and good Brey. / I , 

Not far from this Town is Tyemuton Caſtle, once n place of great note, in 
which is kvpt the 7/24:4:0n Gonre, wherein all Cauſes within the ſaid Fee aro 
tried ; as the Priſon. an 11H ; ; 

Padftowy, a Sea-Port Town, of: ſome Trade by reaſon of its commodioug 
ſcituarion with Ireland, and were its Haven ſerture, it would be of preater ac- 
count. It is 8 Boyough Town, eleting Pariament 'men ;, and hath a good 
Market for Corn and Proviſions on Saturdays. 729 | wy 

Falmouth, ar preſent a very large and well intiabited Toton Corporate , go. 


verned by a Major and ſub-Officers, 'enjoyeth a good Trade, is well r 
unto by 2pps , whete there is a Key intended ſhorrly rd be built, and hath 
a very crable Market for Corn and Proviſions on Thurſdays. The Haves 


whereon this Town is ſeated, and beareth its name, is very commodious for 
Shipr, and ſo capacivus that 1ov Sail of Sh;pr may ſafely ride at Anchor. And 
this Haven, with thoſe of M:iford and Piimonth, are the chiefeſt in the ging: 
dom.On theWeſt ſide and at the very entrance of rhis Haven isPendewns Caſtle, 
ſeated on a Hill ſo called ; and on rhe orher fide, (bur of a lower ſcituation) is 
Oh Moze or Maudit , both which are a great ſecurity to the Coaſt and 
aven. int no, 9 

Truro, ſeated on a btinch of Falmoath. haven, at preſent the head Town 
in the County, bcing a fair, large,. well inhabited and: traded Borough Town, 
privitedged with u Majoratry, fendeth Baygeſs to PMliament, harh the eoyn- 
age of the Tin, is place where the Weſtern Seſſions are held; and its Markets 
on rg = and days are well ſerved with Proviſions,8ce, | | | 
Pernrin, ſexed allo on/ a Creek of Falmourh+haven, a very confiderable 
Town ate, eleting Parliament men, and hath weekly p Matkets; #66) 
on Wedneſdays Fridays and Saturdays for Corn, and on Sururdays for Provic 


Helfton, ſeated on the Lowe, berween which/and the- Ses there is a great 
breach or bar of Sand. It is a well inhabited and frequented Toon Corporate, 
governed by a Majer and Aldermen, eleQeth Par/tament men, and its Market 
on Satirdiys is well ferved with Proviſions, and the two Markets before 
Chrefimias ate ſogrear, thar they may be reckoned'av Fairs. i-! |:- / | 

Near this Town is Godoiphin- Hit, well known fot its rich Tin Mines, ' 


Towh,' and hath a conſiderable Market for all Proviſions, efpeaal 

.. $6. Tves, or St.1t hes, ſeated on an open Bay ſo called , chiefly frequented by 
Non for the taking of P:/chards and other Fiſh, which are here plen- 
tifully caught. It is a Town Corporate, governed by. a Major, a Juffice, and 
12 Aldermen, ſendetli Burgeſſes to Parliament ; 'and hath 2 Markets weekly, 
u.s.o8 We dneſalays and Seater days. Wor AT vs 4 4 4 OR 

-It is/ obſerved that Men live here: to a very great Age,'wnd-are ſtronger, 
hardy, nbd atdidted to wreſtling, pitching the Bar;and other'boyſtervus ſports, 
more than'any other Eagliſb men.. 49 BEL 987 \C, Jie | 

By Helford is a great Rock lying upon the ground, .the top whereof is hol- 


'+ | Penzance, ſeated on Monts-bay,andiin an Inlet thereof ; 'a very good traded 
y Fi/p, on 


low and: fd{ed-with water, which ebbs and flows ſus/ the Seatioth;” There's a 


very great Rock-inrhis Shire-called Aſarnamber, which reſts upon other ſmaller 
Rocks, which withrhe puſh of 2 finger may bemoved ; bur cannot beoved' 


CLAS TW t 115i; | 1%} g\ KO D9I3GSE 300.1 Ya 1 
(CVM B\E'RLAND, a County far engagediNorthwards, 'is very 'Moun' 
t4inous,; and much inclined to ſters ity, yet notawithout many ferril Valleys, 

both for Tillage und Paſturage. Ithathan Air very!ſharp, 'arndi'woutd be nwre, 

were it not for the high Hills that break off the Northern and Weſtern Storms: 
| » in (rear plenty ;\allo | 
thoſe bf wn; Bc k» lead, Coat; and ſornevÞSther> und the Sex; attd 
large Laket and Mrers,'plentifully furniſh the Inhabitants 'witthP/&and _ 
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And beſides theſe Commodities this County produceth ſeveral Manufactures, 
amongſt which, heretofore Fui#:ans and now Linnen-cloth and courſe Broad- 

cloths in great plenty. The Mountains of moſt note are Black-houm, Har d- 
knot, Wrey-noſe, Skiddow, and Croſsfell, Ec. It is well watered with Rivers, 
and hath many Lakes and Meers. 

This Shire of all others in —_ ſheweth the moſt Rowan Antiquities; 
for being in the utmoſt limits of their poſſeſſions it was always ſecured b 
their Garriſons, and defended by that admirable Wall called the Pit#s Wall, 
which ran from Sea to Sea about 100 miles, and was $ toot broad and 12 foot 
high, and having at every 1000 paces a Watch-Tower ereted, in which Soul- 
diers were kept; and on this Wall grows the Vulnerary Plant. And being 
thus in the confines of Scotland, it was exceedingly ſtrengthned with Caſtles, 
having about 25 publick ones, beſides the Houſes of the Nob:/ity and Gentry, 
which were generally built Caſtle-wiſe. 

It is ſevered into 5 Waads, in which are 58 Pariſh Churches , beſides divers 
Chappels of Eaſe, and hath 15 Market Towns, 

Carliſle, a City of great antiquity, and no leſs pleaſantly than commodi- c-1/:: 
ouſly ſeated at the influx or m2eting of ſeveral Rivers , viz. the Eden, 
Gauda, and Petterill, which on all parts, except the South, encompaſs it ; 
and for its further defence, it 1s gpreibed with a ſtrong and large Cal and 
Gittadel, and fenced about witIt'a ſtrong Wall, firſt built by Egfr:d King of 
Northumberland, which was defaced by the Danes, and again rebuilt by King 
Rufus. Tts Houſes are fair and well built, is beautified with a Cathedral 
Church of curious workmanſhip, it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſendeth 
Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, 2 Bailiffs, and 
other tub-Officers, It is a place well inhabited , and traded unto chiefly for 
Fuſtians ; and its Market, which is on Saturdays, is very conſiderable for Corr, 

Wool, Proviſions, and ſeveral Country Commodities. 

Cockermouth, ſeated between the Derwent and the Coker, which almoſt en- Cockernouts. 
compaſs it, over which are two fair Stone-Bridges , and between two Hills, 
ypon one of which ſtandeth the Church, a fair building, and upon the other a 
ſpacious and ſtately Caft/e.It is a well inhabited Borough Town, graced with fair 
Buildings,enjoyeth a good Trade,cſpecially for courſe Broad-cloths here made, 
hath the eletion of Parliament men, and its Market, which is on Mondays, 
is eſteemed the beſt in the County for Corn, next to Perith. Here is a Cuſtom 
at their Fairs, holden at Wh:tſontide and Martlemaſs for the hiring of Ser- 
vants, towhichend all ſuch that want Servants, or Services, do hither come ; 
the like is obſerved at Perith, and moſt of the Market-Towns in the 
County, 

Whithaven, ſeated on a Creek of the Sea, indifferent commodious for Ship whithaven, 
ping, which makes it to be well inhabited and frequented by Tradeſmen, eſpe- 
cially by Fiſhermen, and thoſe that are related to Sea-Afﬀairs, who drive a 
—_—_ Trade to Ireland, Scotland, Chefter, Briftol, and -other patts , baving a 
Cuſtom-houſe and ſeveral Veſſels belonging to the Town, whoſe chief Trade is 
= Salt and Coats, here plentifully digged up. Its Market is kept Tharſ- 

S. 
Rivenrlafs, a well built Maritim Town, couched betwixt the Rivers 17, guys. 
Esk, and M:te, with which the Sea doth encompaſs yours of it, and is a good - 
road for Shipping, which makes it to be a'place of ſome Trade, and hath a 
Market on Saturdays. 

Keſwick, ſeatedin a Valley, hemmed in with Hills and the Mountains cal- X/wick 
led Derwent Fells, wherein are good Copper-Mijntes ; and not fat from the 
Town is dug up Black-Lesd, or Wadd, in great plenty. The Town was for- 
merly of greater account than now it is , when the Mineral-men had here 
their Sme/ting-houſes, _— at preſent not very conſiderable. It hath a Market 
on Saturdays, chiefly for Meal, Fleſb, Butter, and Cheeſe. 

Perith, ſeated on a Hill called Per:th Fell, and near the Rivers Eimont and Prich- 
Lowthey ; a large, well built and inhabited Town, eſteemed the ſecond in the 
County, although neither a Borough nor Town Corporate ; it is adorned vn 
R 2 a fair 


Derbyſhire de- 
ſcribed. 


Cheſterfield. 


wicksworth. 


Baktwell, 
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a fair Church and a large Market-place, which every Tueſday is very much re. 
ſorted unto, being conſiderable for Corn , /ving Cattle , divers Commodities 
and all ſorts of Proviſions in great plenty. 


DERBTSHIRE, a Midland County, but inclined towards the North 

which makes it to be of a ſharp Air,eſpecially upon the Peat Mountains, The 
Soil is generally fertil , chiefly the South and Eaſt parts, which for the moſt 
part are encloſed and improved, yielding good Corn and Graſs, and hath alſo 
{tore of Coal and Iron-ſtone, The North and Welt parts are very hilly and 
ſtony, and not ſo terti], except 1n Lead-Oar. in which it much abounds, yet not 
without ſome rich Valleys ; and on the Hills are bred good (though not large) 
Sheep in great abundance. For Fwel,it is not beholding ta Wood, having ſuch 
great plenty of Coal, that it ſupplies the detets of divers neighbouring Coun- 
ties. 

It is well watered with Rivers, viz. the Trent, Derwent, Dove, and Wye, 
which are the chief, and are pafſed over by about 21 Stone-bridges, ſome of 
which are of conſiderable note; as Burton over the Trent , ſuſtained by 35 
large Stone» Arches ; Swarkefton-bridge over the ſame River, reputed neara 
mile long, but much of it is rather a Cauſway than a Bridge ; Monks- 
bridge over the Dove, and St. Marys-bridage,at Derby, over the Derwent, 
which River ſevereth the County into Eaſt and Weſt, and it is obſerved that 
on the Eaſt-ſide Coat is generally dug, and on the Weſt, Lead. 

The Inhabitants were the Cor:tan of the Romans, and was afterwards part 
of the Kingdom of the Merctans. 

It is ſevered into 6 Hundreds, and contains 106 Pariſh Churches, beſides fe- 
veral Chappets of Eaſe, and is traded unto by 9 Market Towns. 

Derby, well ſeated on the Derwent, over which it hath a goodly Stone- 
bridge; a Town of good Antiquity, and is at preſent a very large, 
well frequented and rich Borough Town, numbring 5 Pariſh Churches , of 
which All-Saints, which is the chief, is a curious ſtructure,and beautified with- 
in with ſeveral Monuments. It is a Borough Town, eleQting Parliament men, 
is honoured with the Title of an Ear/dom, enjoyeth ample Immunities, is 
verned by a Major, 9 Aldermen, 14 Brethren, 14 Common-Council , a Re- 
corder, Town-Clerk,&c. is well traded unto, eſpecially for Bayley, which they 
make into Mau/t, which finds good vent, and its Marker, which is on Fridays, 
is very conſiderable for Cattle, Corn, and all forts of Proviſions, beſides « ſmall 
Market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, Here is lately built a fair: Hall of Free- 
#one at the Counties charge, where the A//izes are conſtantly kept. 

Cheſterfield, pleaſantly ſeated between two ſmall Rivers, and in a good Soil, 
a Borough Town of great antiquity, is dignified with an Earldom, enjoyeth 
harge Immunities, is governed by a Major , 6 Aldermen, a Recorder, 6 Bre- 
thren, 12 Counſellors, Sc. and hath weekly two Markets on Tueſdays and Sa 


turdays, which are very con{iderable for Cor», Lead, and moſt Country Com- 
modities.: © yd 


Wickſuorth, ſeatedin a Valley, « pretty large and populous Town, beauti- 


fied with a fair Church, hath a Free-Schoot and Alms-houſes , and its Market 
on Tueſdays is well ſerved with Provifions and Apples, eſpecially for Lead, 
where the Merchants have their _—_— for the Sale thereof. | 

Bakewell, ſeated amongſt HzÞs on the banks of the Wye, an indif- 


ferent large Town, and hath a good Market on Mondays for Lead and /Pro- 


viſions. | 


In the Peak Foreſt is a Well that ebbsand flows 4 rimes in one hour, keeping 
its exa& Tides. I, | 


At Buxton, out of a Rock, in 24 foot compaſs; Springs ariſe, of which 
8 are warm and one cold ; and the Waters are found Sox gion. to bathin, and 
for the Stomach. 


Andin this County is Eldenhole, being a Cave worthy of note. 
| DEVON: 
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DEVONSHIRE, of a ſharp and healthful Air, 


yet is it not without many fertil Valleys, and its Rerility is recompen 
the rich Mines of Tz» and Lead, as alſo by the great plenty of Herrings, Pit. 


D. 


11 
very hull and gene- Dt:,onjhire des 
rally of an ungrateful Soil, without great pains and charges in manurng it ; <ioed. 


by 


chers, and other Fiſh, taken on its Sea-Coaft, from which the Inhabitants reap 
good profit ; which, with its C/othings, Saerges and Bone-lace , are the chicf 


Commodities of the County, 


The anci-nt Inhabitants were the Danmonii, and was afterwards part of the 


Kingdom ot the Weſt-Szxaxs. 


It is very well watered with freſh Streams, as the Ex, Tamar, Tave, Tawe, 
Pline,Dart,Turridge,Tinge, Plime, Culme, and Ottery, which are found very 


advantagious to the Inhabitants. 


It is divided into 33 Hundreds, in which are 394 Pariſhes, and for the ac- 
commodation of its Inhabitants, hath about 20 Market Towns. 
Exeter, atair, ſweet and well compacted City, of great Antiquity, and no £=*«r 
leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the top of an eaſfie Aſcent, and 
on the Ex (whence it took its name) over which it hath a fair Stone-brige. 
'Tis a place at a good largeneſs, containing within its Wall and Ditches, about 
{ mile and half in circuit, in which andin its Suburbs (which are large) are 
numbred :5 Pariſh Churches beſides its Cathedral or Minſter, founded by 
King Arbelſtan,a fair and beautiful ſtryRure. It enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade, 
being much inhabited and reſorted unto by Merchants and Tradeſmen, having 
ſeveral Ships and Veſſels belonging unto them, and is in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, enjoying ample Immunities, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is honour- 
cd with the Title of an Earldom, is governed by a Major, 24 Aldermen or 
Brethren, a Recordey and other ſub-Officers, and hath two. very conſiderable 
Markets wegkly, 74, on Wedneſdays. and Fridays for Provilioas, and Seatges 


in great abundance, 


Plymouth, ſeated on the Pl;me, and near the Famer, at both their Influxes ?lnouts. 
into the $ea, which from a poor Fiſhing-Village is become a very fair, large, 
well inhabited and frequented Town, reſembling.rather a Ciry than a Town, 
although it hath but rwo Pariſb Churches ; 'tisa place of —_ 1mportance 


by reaſon of its commodious Haven and excellent Port, whic 


doth occaſion it 


tobe ſo well reſortedunto-by moſt Ships both outward and inward bound, and 
is of great ſtrength, as well þy Nature as Art, being defended by a ftrong 
Fort, a Cittadel,and other Fortifications. It is a Borough and Town Corporate, 
governed by a Major, Aldermen, and Common' Conn}; hattDthe ctection of 
'Parliament men, enjoyeth a great Trade for moſt' Commodxiesy 'agd: its 


. Markets on Mondays and Thunſdays are extraordinary well 


ſorts of Proviſions, as allo have liying Cattle; | -r 


ſerved with all 


Derimouth, (cated on the Dert, nearits fall; into. the: Sew, where it hath A Dertmouth« 
commodious Haven; ;a large , well inhabited ,ctraquentarand- traded” Port- 
Town, containing 3 Pari/b Churches, and its Market on Fri 


ſerved with Provilions,\” [Tis an ancient cs T3 
Major.«ad his Brethren; and amongſt its Immun 


nnities ſe 
Parliament. nn Tankanltt. 6 in 


ale, is. 


s is very well 
eraed 'by a 


ndeth Burgeſſes to 
a1 t 
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Totnes, eg3ted onthe/Dert, andon the deſcent of + Hit za 'Town of great Fn. 
' antiquity, atd of greater account than now itiis:;/ yet -doth at retain ſeveral bf 
its Immunities, fendeshi:zBrergeſſes to Parliament,-and is goverhed by a Major 


and bis Brethren. The Town is targe:and hath a very 


great-Market ofr $a- 


t«xdays for all hve Cattle, : Corn, 'Maxlt,” #nd!Provifions borh Keſb and Fiſb. 
Abourton feaced 4n-4 vich Soil under the Adoor ; a large: Barawgh Town come 4% tor. 

poſed of ſeveral Streets, is beautified with a fair Church, cledterh Park amen: 

men,,and hath a very good Market for Corn, Cattle, Sheep, » ds Proviſions on 


Saturdays, 


Okehampton, ſeated betwixt the River Okement and-wbrangh thereof ;'a okay: 
Borough Town, whichyelefteth Parliament men, is governed by « Major, Bur- 
geſſes, Recorder, and ſub-Officers, and hath a very.good Market for Corn, Pro- 


w4ftons and Tarn, on Saturdays; 


Bediford, 


Bediford. Bediford,commodiouſly ſeated for the reception of Veſlels on the Towwridge, 
over which it hath a large Stone-bridge of Arched-work ; conſiſting of 2 

Peers. 'Tis a large, well inhabited and traded Town, and its Market on 

oy is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. LEY 

arnftable, commodiouſly ſeated on the Tawe, over which it hath a large 

Stone-bridge : 'Tis a fine Borongh Town, which eleQeth Parliament men, is 

a place of ſome Trade, and hath a conſiderable Market on Fridays for Cattle, 

Corn, and Proviſions, 7 

$4uth-Moutton, SoutÞ- Moulton, ſeated on the Moul, which falleth into the Tawe, a pretty 
good Town, and hath a conſiderable Market on Saturdays for Corn and Proyi- 
110ns. 

Tiverton, ſeated on the Ex, over which it hath a fair Stone-bridge , where 
the Leman falleth in. Itis a large Town Corporate, elefting Parliament men, 
is governed by a Major, 12 Burgeſſes, and other ſub-Officers ; is a place of 
good account for its Clothings here made, and hath a Market on Tweſdays, 
which is very well ſerved with Proviſions, &c. 

Criditen, Crediton, ſeated betwixt two Hills, and in a rich Soil, once the See of a Bi- 

ſhop, till removed to Exetey. It is a place of a pretty largeneſs, being com- 

ofa of two Towns, the one called Eaft Tows and the other Weſt , is beauti- 

Fed with a very fair Church built Cathedral-wiſe, to which belongeth a Free 

Schoot , which hath 12 Governours ; it is well inhabited., enjoyeth a good 

Trade for its Searges here made, and its Markets on Saturdays, for Corn and 
Proviſions, is eſteemed one of the beſt in the County. 


Barnſtable. 


Dorſetſhire DORSETSHIRE., of a healthful Air and fruirful Soil ; the Northern 
deſcribed. rt-(which is ſevered from the South almoſt by a continual ridge of high 

Hills) is ſomewhat flat, abounding with rich Paſtures,and is well watered with 
freſh Streams, which hath induced many of the Gentry to ſettle here,although 
the Winter ſeaſon is very. dirty and troubleſom to the Traveller ; which 1n- 
convenience the South part is freed from, as conſiſting of Hills and Downs, 
which are overſpread with flocks of Sheep; yet it is not without divers Val- 


- wy whictr'(for the moſt part) the Towns and Gentlemens-Houſes are 


It is well watered with Rivers, the chief of which are the Frome and the 
Stower, which, with the Sea, do plentifully furniſh the Inhabitants with F:þ 
and Fowl. -»\. | | ]T.a2u21-x 

The chief Commodities that this County produceth are Cattle, Sheep, 
Cor, Wool, of which the Clothiers make Kerfies ; Wood , Hemp, Tobacco- 
clay, Free-Stones, Wc. And tor.the better ſupport of their Traffick , they 
have ſeveral good Haven-Towns, as Lime, Weymouth, Pool,fSr. 

Its lababitants, known to! the Romans, ' were the Durotriges ; and when 
.the 'Saxonsr became Maſters of the Iſland, 'it' became part of the Kingdom of 
the Weſt Saxons. ow 1 11s! f 

It is divided into. 5 Diwvifrons, and thoſe into 29 Hundreds , in which are 
ſeated 248"Pariſh:Churches,: and for accommodation of' its Inhabitants , hath 
Traffick with 18 or 19 Market Towns. 1 

RPE": Dorcheſte#a Town of great antiquity,and well known to the Romans, where 
they had their tation; it 1s pleaſantly ſeated on the South-ſide of the Frome,and 
on the Roman Caufway called 'Foſs-way, at preſent the chief in the Covaty 
(though not ſo-large as in former time: as appears by the circuit of its then 

. Walls, firſt thrown down-by the Danes)" being neatly compaRted with well 
built Houſes,hath 7 fair Streets and as many Pariſb Churches, hath an eminent 
. Free School anda Alms-houſe, Tis a Town Corporate,governed by 2 Baylifs, 
18 Alermen,al\Recorder,and other ſub-Officers, eleteth Parliament men,and 
giveth title to the Right HonourableP:errepont, Marqueſs of Dorcheſter, tSc.tts 
Inhabitants gain well ponny 4-9 other Merchandize, and its Market on 


 - Saturdays is very-conſiderable-for Corn, #le/v'; Cattle, Sheep, and Country 
Commodities uſually ſoldin-great oro Wt He,” Sheep, and Countr) 


. 
* 


Weymonth, 
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Weymouth, ſeated on the Wey at its influx irito the Sea, polite to which, »9weth. 
on the orhet {ide of the River, Randeth Me » or Mr onmb+ Rega , but 
joyned together by # faif Timber-bridge ; which Towns are now incorporated 
into one body, and Mend s Borgeſ yJor, Aldermen, and other ſub-Officers ; 

et each of them s to Partament, Weymparh at vrefent 

[th butone' chief Streer, Which po pace lieth open to the Sea, arid 

off the bark hereof riſeth 'a' Hill 'of nech peat that th the Inhabitants are 


foreed to climb ap to their Chappel be Bp; ers df 'Srone , trom whence there 
phi proſe the Town nnd Haven,” which Kketh under it. Melcombe, 
is feared ons flat, much furpatferh Wiymonth for conveniency of feituation. 
affording room for Buildings , hath a —_ Market-place, good Streets and 
Yards for their Merchandize', which Harh "invited rioft of the Merchants to 
reſide here ; and theſe Towns this united gain well by Traffick into New 
foundland, France, and elſewhere; and. their Markets, which areon Tac 
and Fridays, are well provided with afl gecelfaries and 
Not far from Weymonth is the Iſle of Portlang, or rather a Peninſuls , fo Portland Iite, 
made by the Beech, which tunneth from Abbots . Ir is a place of great 
rengeh, as well dy nature #5 art, being 'enco ed with inacceffible Rocks, 
at the place of Landing , where there is a ſtrong Caſtle calted hr 

hana Cafile ; and almoſt oppo: to it 'on the Land-fide towards W, 
another called Sandfoot CaiHle, which two-command all the' Ships that eh 
into the Road. The whole Iſle, when got to the top of _ ME.CTaggy Rocks, 
ſbewerh ir ſelf; iri'a flat, and is in compals about 7 miles ground is very 

for Corn; and indifferent for Paſturage ; it afforderh iQ Quarries of 

e-Fone for ; but is exceeding deſtitute of Wood and other Fuel. 
On the Sourh-ſige ſt eth the only Chirch in the Iſle , which is waſhed by 
the Sea-waves: -'And here Portland-race ſhewerh it ſelf, 

Lime, or Lime-Regir, of great antiquity, ſeated on the banks of the Sea, ,;,, 

2 well known Haven, Bbrongh and Town Corporate, governed by a Major 
and other = --—=—ep enjoyeth divers Immiunities, and elefteth Parliament 
men.” The Town is large and built on both fides of the River Lime, but 
Rymedl _ me © Brie It enjoyeth : 2 good trade, and rs Markets are 


ran ba nee famous for its rich and tr Abby near adjoynlng ; it is Cerne-Abbar. 

po _ a JA bottom , watered with a fine Rivulet, and in a 'Champain 
"hath an great  deligh t for the Hawk and Hownd. The Town is bur 

Mos EAN hath" it' an eminent TE Marker for Corn, Sheep, Cattle, Wc. oh Wed- 
ne 

- — age of 2660 antiquity and fame , being former! 0 See of a Bi. ©090"* 
wy = it is well feated and watered, and for fargenefs, fair quency 
of 


nhabitants,; andquick Matkets, which are on Thurſdays and Saturdays, 
for Corn, Flefb, eg Catthe,' ard EY) CPI gives place to 
few or Leen in theſe 
Shafts bury, or = \ ſented on a: grearemi , and very deſtitute of Shafts»: 
Warer ; EEE "vfes is brought on Ho es backs from the foot 
of 'th& Hi, Ir orice rohenie in ) 10 Pariſh Churches, which 
at prefent ate Sr pr a td; end z fair, large, well built, inhublees and -- Joke 
quented Thoroughfare , B ug and Major Town; governed b y 2 Moe 
rt Aldermen, Sc. eleteth Pa rament men, is honoured Rf with the title of an 
Earldom, and pls ior confiderable Market on Saturdays for Cora, Fleſv, 
Carle; 2nd moſt | 
"Blandford; «fair, large and well compacted Town, ſeated on! the Stowwey, Blandford. 
over which it hath, g Brdge which leadeth ro St Mary Blanford. it is well 
mhabited, enjoyeth 2 Lrahh Ted andthe rather as being neighboured by ſo 
_ - Ang and its Mark oY Saturdays is well provided with all thmgs 
y; bur chiefly with Corn Sheep and Carl; He 20 
Pool, cndoſed ow all pares with the Sea, except on the North, where it ad- 7 
mits zemrance only by one Gate. A Town by reaſon of its commodious Ha- 
ven, from a ſmall Village is become a very latge Town Corporate, governed 
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by a Major and other ſub-Officers, eleQeth Pari;ament, men , and hath two 
ho weekly on Mondays and Thur (days, which are 1h LB well ſerved. 
In the Haven (contrary to all Ports in Exg/and) the Sea ebbs. and flows four 
times in 24 hours, 
Worham,eſteemed the ancienteſt Borough Town in the County Seated between 

the Frome and the Biddle, at their falling into Lackford Lake , where it had 
a good Harbour for Ships, and was a very conſiderable large place-, contain; 
ſeveral Churches, which are now reduced to 3 ; and its Haven being chokes 
up, doth much eclipſe its Trade. It is a Town Corporate, governed Lb 2a Ma- 
jor, &c. a Burgeſſes to Parliament, and hath an indifferent good Market 
on Saturdays. | 

Latwerth Lalworth-Caſtle, the Scat of Ham Weld Eſquire, eſteemed one of the beſt 

Caſtle. Houſes in the County, as well for beauty and largeneſs, as for a pleaſant ſci 
tuation and proſpet into the Sea. bY: | 

Pubic Ie, — The Iſle of Purbeck, or rather the Peninſula, fo called , hath veins of 
Marble running under the Earth... It is about,1to miles in yor i andy in 
breadth; in which traR are ſeated divers. Towns, amongſt which is Corfe- 
Caſtle, ſeated on a River, and in a barren Soil, between two Hills , upon one 
of which ſtandeth the Caſtle. ' 1t is an ancient Borough Town, governed bya 


Major and Barons, enjoyeth ample Immuaities, elefteth Parliament men, and 
hath a ſmall Market on Thurſdays. 


County of DURHAM, a Biſhoprick and County Palatine, of a ſharp, and piercing 
oa Air, but through the plentifulneſs of Sea-Coat the Cold is not ſo, offenſive un- 
to the Inhabitants. It is, of, a different Soil, the Eaſtern part, beiag Champaio, 
the Southern moſt fertil and well inhabited, and the Weſtern;; hilly, barreo, 
and thin of Woods and Towns , but is recompenced by the ſtore of Coalr, 
Lead, and Iron-Mines. | ow | 
The ancient Inhabitants known to Ptolomy were the Brigantes, and in the 
time of the Saxons became part of the Kingdom of the je og 20 ba: 
_ *This County was formerly called St, Curhberts Patrimony,, from one. $, 
Cuthbert, who was Canoniz'd a Saint, and was born in this County. . ., :,-- 
It is divided into 4 Wards, vis. thoſe of Chefter , Darweton org ton 


and Stockton;' in which are numbred 118 Pariſhes, and is tradgd unto. by fix 
Market Towns. CY 


| Durhan, a City of good Antiquity, dignified with the See of. a Biſhop, and 
1 els p 


ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament. It-is no caſaatly thanicommody 
ſeated on an eaſfie Aſcent, and almoſt encomp by 2p ts Weare Tu 
which it hath two large and ſpacious Stone-bridges, which give” entrance into 
it, which, with its Wall and ſpacious Caſtle, make it to be a place of 8 
ſtrength. This City is fair. and ,neatly compaRted, containing. 6 Pariſb 
Churches, beſides its Abby or Cathedral , dedicated to St. Cuthbert, a large 
ſtructure with a lofty Tower in the midſt, and two Spires at the Weſt-end, 
joyning to which are the Houſes for the Dean and Prebends. It is beautified 
with fair Buildings, hath well ordered Streets, a ſpacious Market-place, which 
is well reſorted unto every Saturday, is much inhabited and frequented by the 
Gentry of theſe parts, enjoyeth a good Trade ,, and its Shop-keepers are well 
furniſhed with Commodines. - .... + TR Dn 
Hartley-pool, - Hartley-poet, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, (which encompalleth 
it, except towards the Weſt) and: ſurrounded, with Rocks and. Hills. *Tis an 
ancient Town Corporate, governed by a Major and ſub-Officers, is indifferent 
large, but poor, and its Market at pret difuſed ; and were it not for its Har- 
Bibope-Aaimd, well feared on el of »Hill, and Beew'een aha 
Biſhops: 7(bops- Autlang, well ſeated on the a Hill, and between the Riyer 
nd © FFeare and theRivalet Gaualeſ; of chief nate for its Caſtle, whichis the 
Biſhops Palace for the Summer ſeaſon, now beautifully repaired. Its Market 
is on Thurſdays, which is indifferently well ond with Cora and Pro- 
viſions. ©: | 3.976 | D 
(47 * 
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Darlington, ſeated ina flat and on the Sterne, which falleth into the Tees ; Poriinetsr 


2 Town of a good largeneſs , conſiſting of ſeveral Streets, hath a ſpacious 
Market-place, and its Market on Mondays is very conſiderable, and well fur- 
niſhed with Corn, Cattle, and all ſorts of Proviſions. 

At Oxenhall, neat Darlington, are 3 deep Pits, called by the Inhabitants 
Hell-Kettles, which are ſaid tobe made by an Earthquake. 


Stoffon, ſeated on the Thes near its fall into the Sea; a place of great trade 5:90. 


for vending and exporting of Corn and Butter to London, and other parts. lt is 
a Town Corporate, governed by a Major and ſub-Officers, is well inhabited, 
and by reaſon of its commodious Port it enjoyeth a good Trade. 


ESSEX, a County of a large extent, and very populous ; is well wa- County of 
tered with Rivers, beſides the Sea, which ſendeth forth ſeveral of her branches, #7 © 


as the Stower, Blackwater, (where thoſe excellent Oy#ers, called Walfleet, 
are caught) Grouch, Ley, Bc. The Soil may be eſteemed fertil, though in 
ſome places it is ſandy and barren ; it is well clothed with Food, hath variety 
of Parks, great plenty of Fiſþ and Fowl; nor is there any want of other 
Proviſions : And tor its Commodities affordeth C/orhs, Staffs, Hops, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Gunpowder, Oyflers and Saffron. 

It is ſevered into Hundreds, in which are ſeated 415 Pariſh Churches , and 
for the conveniency of its Inhabitants hath 21 Market Towns. 


Colechefter, a place of great aritiquity, faid to be built by Colas the Britiſh foicbiftrr. 


Prince An. Dom, 124. and in former times of no leſs fame than largeneſs, 
numbring 15 Pariſh Churches, many of which are now reduced to ruin, with 
abundance of its Houſes. Ir is no leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on 
the Colne, which after about ſix miles courſe loſeth it ſelf in the Sea: Ir is 
governed by 2 Bazliffs, 12 Aldermen, who are clothed in Scarlet,a Recorder, 
with other ſub-Officers ; it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, ſetideth Burgeſſes to 
Parliament, hath a Market on $Saturdays , which is well ſerved with Provi- 
fions, and its Inhabitants (many of which are Dutch, and have their Church 
for divine Worſhip) drive a good trade for Sayer, Baies, and other Drape- 
ries here made. It is alſo of ſome note for the great quantities of' excellent 
Oper: here taken. This place gave birth to Lucizs, Helena, and Conſtantine 
e firſt Chriſtian King, Empreſs, and Emperour in the World. 


Harwich, a Haven, Sea-port, and B þ Town, which eleeth Parlia- Harwich. 


ment mev, is of great great ſtrength as well by nature as art. The Town is 
not large, but is well inhabited and frequented by thoſe that have relation to 
Sea-Affairs - and the rather, by reaſon of its ſafe and commodious Haven, har- 
bour for Ships and Veſſels to Anchor in, it being oft-times the ſtation of the 
Navy Royst, which (and tor being the ready paſſage to Holland, where the 
Packet-boats are kept for that purpoſe) doth occaſion it to enjoy a good 
Trade ; yet its Market on Tueſdays is not very conſiderable, 

About 4 mites Northwards from Harw:ch is Horſey Iſle ; and about 2 miles 
further is the Neſs, « Promontory well known to Sea-men. 


Maldos, a Town of great antiquity and repute in the time of the Romans, aides. 


(as Cambden noteth) and was the Seat of Cunobelin , King of the Trinoban- 
tes. It is well ſeated on an Arm of the Sea, about 6 or 7 miles from the Main, 
before which lie ſmall Iles called Northey and Oſey ; the Town is large, ha- 
ving one Street about a mile in length, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a good 
wm occaſioned by reaſon of the commodiouſneſs of its Haven ; amongſt its 
Immunities elefeth Pariioment men, is governed by 2 Batliffſs, 6 Alder- 
men, 18 Brethren, a Recerder, High-Steward, Sc. and hath a very conſt 
derable Market on Satwrdays for Fleſb, Fiſh, Fow!, and other Provifi- 


ons. 
Waldes, or Saffron-Walden, ſeated 6n an Aſcent amongſt pleaſant Fields len, 


of Saffron; a large, fair, well inhabited and frequented Town Corporate , en- 
joying ſeveral Immunities, is governed by a Treaſurer, 2 Chamberlains, and 
the Commonalty, and hath a very conſiderable Market on F:1#7days, for Corn 
and all ſorts of Proviſions, ah 
ar 
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Brentwood. 
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Glon:efter hire | 
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Near unto this Town is that ſtately Houſe Audley-end,; built by the Right 
Honourable Tho. Howard, Earl of Sufjott, then Lord High Treaſurer of Eng. 
land, which ſaid Houſe now belongeth to his Majeſty. | ;; 1. laced. 

Chelmesford, ſeated ih the Road and between two Rivers, over Which are 
Bridges for conveniency of paſlage, | It is a fair,. Jarge and. well frequented 
Town, where the Aſizes are uſually kept, and hath a very great et for 
Corn, Proviſions,&c, on Frzdays. | | 

Raleigh, a place of great antiquity , though not of Jargeneſs, and its 
Market which is on Sat#rdays is but ſmall. | 

Not far from this Town are the.Ifles of Wallop and Fowlneſs, that is, the 
Promontory of Fow/s, which hath a Church in it, Alſo Camvey Iſle, of a rich 
Soil, and feedeth good ſtore of Sheep. OK, 

Brentwood, ſeated on a Hill, and on the high Road ; a place of: good Anti. 
quity, is well inhabited, and its Market on Thurſdays is well ferved with Pro- 
viſions. iv | 

Rumford, a large thoroughfare, well frequented and inhabited Town, ſeat- 
ed inthe Liberty of Haver:U, which enjoyeth large Immunities, being an 
ancient retiring place of the Kings, This Town of Rumford is of note tor its 
great Market on Tueſdays tor living Cattle ; but for Corn and Provilions,which 
it is plentifully ſerved with, it hath a Market on Wedneſdays. ot 35 of 

Waltham, or Waltham- Abby , ſeated on the River Leg, where it formerh 
ſeveral Eights, or ſmall 1/es, and in a large Foreſt ſo called., well ſtored wi 
Deer and other Game. - It is a Town of ſome.note, and hath a Marker op 
Tueſdays. | | CS 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, a County of a healthful Air and ten 
Soil both for Corn and Zaſturage, yielding plenry of Corn, and- feeding abuny 
dance of Cattle and great flocks of Sheep (eſpecially about Goreſwold ) , whoſe 
Wool is much eſteemed for its fineneſs. 001 dr tile," 

The part lying Eaſtwards, called Coteſwol,,. riſeth up;with Hills, and is ſor 
grazing ; the middle part ( which is watered with the Sewgyne) lieth low, 
and maketh a moſt fertil Plain ; and the Weſtern part, beyond the Severne, is 
overſpread with Wood and called Dean Foreft, which afforderh excellent Tim- 
ber Trees for the building of Ships, and: great ſtore of Coat and Tron-Mznes, 
where there are divers Furnaces and-Forges for working the: fame: This Fo- 
reſt is of a large extent, being about, 20 miles in length and xo in breadth; 
within which tract of ground are numbred 3 Hundreds, 23 Pariſh Churches, 
1 Caſite, 1 Abby, 3 Market Towns, and i Major Town ; and the Common 
thereof (baſſes the Purlieus and Abby-woods) 15 ſaid to contain. 32000 Acres 
of - Ground. ' 5 | 

The chief Commodities that this County produceth, are Corn, Wool, Cloth, 
Tron, Steel, Wood and Timber ; alſo Fruits here had in ſuch greatplenty,: that 
the Highways and Lanesare beſet with Apple, Pear, and Plumb-trees, which 
grow naturally withoutingrafting. i A off 

It is well watered with. Rivers, amongſt which are the 1/is, S:rowd, Churne, 
Avon, Wye ,. and Severne , which, for broadneſs, of Channel, .ſwiftneſs of 


Stream, and plenty of Saz/mon and other excellent Eh , comes little ſhort of 
any. River in; Exgland. | | | 


became part of -the Kingdom of the Mercians. |, (1. WdE 45% i 
This County is divided into 30 Hungreds, in which are numbred 280 Parþ 


\» The ancient Inhabitants were the Dabuni, and in xhe time of the Saxoxs it 


Churches, and is traded unto by 25 Market. Towns,,..."; _YET OT 
-:i Briſtol, ſeated between the Avon andithe Froow,. which aftera ſmall courle 
fall into the Severne ; the Avon dividing it into two parts, as the Thames doth 
Loydon and Sowthwark,. and are ſo joyned by a fair. ftave-bridge,, on which are 
alſo ſtately Houſes. The greateſt pax, gf this City is, in this County, and the 
leaſt in Somerſei/hire', but.it. will owe; ſubjection, 20 neither , being an entire 
County incorporate ot it ſelf}, enjoyinglarge Immugitics, Gnderh Burgeſſes 
to Parliament, 1s governcd by its peculiar Magiſtrates, as a Major, (orf6 
£: | Alaer- 
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Aldermen, 2 Sheriffs, and other ſub-Officers, and is dignified with the See of 
a Biſbop and the title of an Earldom, now inveltedin the perſon of the Right 
Honourable George D:gby, Earl of Briftol, Sc. It is a City of a ſweet and 
delightful ſcituation , and of far more beauty than antiquity , being adorned 
with many fair and well built Edifices ; and its Streets 1o neatly ordered, by 
reaſon of the Avon tiiat runneth ——_ it, together with the common Sinks 
and Sewers under ground, that no filth is tobe ſeen to annoy its Inhabitants. 
Itis a City of a large extent, numbring 18 Par;h Churches beſides its Cathe- 
dral, a fair ſtruture. Ir is begirt with a Wall, and turther defended with For- 
rifications ; its Port is good, and commodious for Ships of a conſiderable bur- 
then, which dorh occaſion it to be a place of a very conſiderable Trade, and 
to be well inhabited, and frequented by Merchants and Tradeſmen, infomuch 
that next after London it may juſtly claim priority of all others in England; 
and for the accommodation of its Inhabitants, beſides its Shambles, its Mar- 
kets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays are / — ſerved with all ſorts of Pro- 
viſions. Itis of note for its Br:ſtol-Stones, _ out of St. Vincents-Rock 
near adjoynang. 

Glouceſter, a City of good antiquity, and pleaſantly ſeated on an eafie Af- ctoncrfer. 
cent, and on the banks ot the Severne, over which it hath a fair Stone-br:dge. 
Tis a City not very large, yet hath it for Divine worſhip 12 Pariſh Churches, 
beſides its Abby or Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, a fair and beautiful 
building, conſiſting of a continued Window-work , and hath large Cloyſters 
and an excellent Whiſpering-place, Ir is alſo beautified with a handſom Col- 
ledge, and many neat Buildings , being a place well inhabited and frequented, 
enjoying a good Trade; and its Markets on Wedneſdays and Saterdays are 
well furniſhed with all Proviſions, and very great for Cor» and Cattle. This 
City is the See of a Bi/bop, to which belongs a Dean and 6 Prebends ; 'tis a 
County within it ſelf, enjoyeth large Immunities, ſendeth Bargeſſes to Par- 
liament, and is governed by a Major, 2 Sheriffs, 12 Aldermen, a Recorder, 
with other ſub-Officers. 

Circeſter, or Cirenceſter, ſeated on the Churn, over which it hath a Bridge, cir. 
and in the Woulds very commodious for Mills. *Twas a City once large, and 
of great account in the time of the Romans; at preſent it is a good orough 
Town, enjoying large Priviledges, and ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament , and 
hath weekly two conſiderable Markets, on Mondays chiefly for Corn, and on 
Fridays for Wool, Tarn, and Proviſions. 

Tewksbury, commodiouſly ſeated on and between 3 Rivers, the Severne, 77405 
Avon, and Swihyat, over which are as many Bridges; a fair, large, well inha- 
bited and frequented Borough and Town Corporate, eleting Parliament men ; 
of good account for making of Wooller-cloth, and for the beſt Muſtard in 
England, and hath a very good Market on Saturdays for Corn, Cattle, and 
Proviſions. 

Stroud, ſeated on a River ſo called, over which it hath a Bridge, and on the $tr«4- 
banks of the ſaid River are ues abundance of Fulling-M:fs. It «4s a well 
built Town, which is of chief note for making and dying of Cloths, and eſpe - 
_ for good Scarlets; and hath- a good Market on Fridars for Proviſions 

Tarn. | | 

Tedbury, an indifferent good Town , beautified with a fair Market-houſe ; ndbuy, 
and its Market on Wedneſdays, for Corn, Cattle, Cheeſe, Mault, Tarn, Wool, 
TION, and other Country Commodities, is eſteemed one of the beſt in 

eſe parts. 

Bubble, a place of good antiquity, honoured with a Barony, and gives 34": 
title tothe Right Honourable Lord Berkley, &c. It is ſeated on a branch of 
the Severne, and hath an indifferent Market on Tzeſduys. 

Durſ/ley, ſeated on or near a branch of the. Severne ; a good Town, much 2»/9- 
inhabited by Clothiers, and hath a ſmall Market on Thurſdays. 

Chipping-Sodbury,ſeated in a bottom of the Downs, and ia the Road ; an in- chipping-$0d- 
different good Borough Town, which hath a very great'Market for Ghzeſe on *7 
Thurſdays, and is alſo well ſerved with Corn and Prov iſrons, OS 
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HANTSHIRE., of a fertil Soil for Corn , hath rich Paſtures, which 
feed ſtore of Cattle , is well clothed with Wood, affordeth plenty of Iroy, 
which is here wrought from the Mines ; alſo excellent Hony, and of their Woo} 
they make abundance of Cloths and Kerſtes. 

Its Southern parts are waſhed with rhe Sea, and by 
good Ports and Havens it is well reſorted and trad 
Tranſmarine Commodities, 

The ancient Inhabitants known to the Romans, were the Segontians in the 
North part, and the Be/g# and the Regn/ in the South. - 

In this County is New- Foref?, about 3o miles in compaſs, and a place which 
affordeth great variety of Game ; within this tra of ground was formerly 
36 Pariſh Churches, which with the Houſes thereto belonging were- pulled 
down by command of William the Conguerouy , that it might be a place for 
wild Beaſts to harbour in. 

It is ſevered into 40 Hundreds, wherein are ſeated 25 3 Pariſh Churches, and 
is traded unto by 18 Marker Towns, beſides thoſe in the Ile of Wight, being 
part of this County, which I ſhall anon treat of, 

Winchefter, a City of great antiquity, and tamous in the time of the Re. 
mans, Saxons, and Normans, it being the Sepulchre of divers of rheir Kings 
and Queens, and was of note in the time of the Romans for making the rich 
Embroideries for their Emperours. It is a place pleaſantly ſeated in a Valley 
betwixt Hills, and on the banks of a delightful River , which alter about 
10 miles courſe falleth intoan Arm of the Sea, on which Southampton 1s ſeated. 
It is a fair City of about a mile and a half in circuit within its Walls , which 
gives entrance unto its Suburbs by 4 Gates; for Divine worſhip it hath five 
Pariſh Churches beſides its Cathedral, dedicated to the Holy Trinity, a large 
and beautiful ſtructure. Itis garniſhed with good Buildings, amongſt which 
are the Biſhops Palace, the Prebends houſes, and the Town-Hall , where the 
Aſſizes and Seſſions tor the County are kept. It is a place well inhabited and 
frequented, and its Markets, which are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays , are 
well provided with all forts of Proviſions, eſpecially that on Saturdays. It en- 
joyeth ſeveral Immunities, and ſendeth Buygeſſes to Parliament. Without 
the City, in the Suburbs, is a fair: Colledge bearing the name of the City , ha- 
ving a Warden, Matters, and an her, and is endowed with a liberal Main- 
tenance. | | 

Near unto this City, pleaſantly ſeated on a fair River, is St.Croſſes Hoping 
for the relief of 12 Poor men called Brothers, having a Maſter, Steward, and 
ſub-Officers ; and according to the Inſtitution of the Houſe, Bread and Drink 
is given toall Travellers that will require the ſame, 

Southampton, commodiouſly ſeated on an Arm of the Sea, capable tore- 
ceive wy of a conſidergble burthen to its Keys, which are fair,a coN- 
venient for the lading and unlading of Goods, by reaſon of whieh-ir is 2 
place well inhabited by Merchants and Shoptrepers, whe drive a good Trade. 
It is a large Town, numbring 5 Pariſh Churches. befides its Hoſp:tal , called 
Gods-howſe. It is garniſhed with well built Houſes, and is fenced about wit! 
a double Ditch and Walls, which gives entrance by 7 Gates. Tr is a Town and 
County of it ſelf, rooracs by a Major, Bailiffs, and Burgeſſes , enjoyeth 

large Immunities, ſendeth Bureeſſes to Parliament, is dignified with the title 
of an Earldom, and its Markets on Tueſdays and Thurſdays ate not very great, 
except for Proviſions. T4.15 - 

Portſmouth , at preſent one of the beſt Garriſons and Sea-port Towns in 
England, by reafon of its commodious ſcituation , whith makes it to'be ex- 
my reſorted unto by Shi ping , and 'is one of the' uſual tations for the 

ajelty' hath his Nore-honſes and Docks for the 


reaſon of its ſeveral 
unto, affording moſt 


Navy Royal , where his 
building and equipping his Shzps, which adds" riv ſmall benefit to the Town, 
which is large, well built, very populous, enjoyeth a good Trade, is well pro- 
vided withall neceſſaries, and its Markets on Thurſdays and Saturdays are 
very conſiderable for Proviſions. This Town'is ſeated in the Ifle,of Porſcy, 
ſo made by the Sea and its two Arms, which ate joynet'by a Rivers Tr is a 


Town 
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Town Corporate, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament ; and being a place of ſuch 
conccrnment, is exceedingly tortified wit]: ewo Caſtles and other Fortifications. 
Here they make Salt of the Sali-water, 

Baſingſtoke, ſeated on the Road, a great thorough-fare Town for the We- 8:fngftotr. 
ſtern partt, It is a Town Corporate, governed by a M1jor, 7 Aldermen, as ma- 
ny Burgeſſes, a high Steward, a Recorder, fSc. and the Market on Wedneſdays 
is very good for Corn, eſpecally Barley. 

$.1chefter, a place of great antiquity, and of a large extent , ſaid to be the $itchetr. 
ancient City V1ndonwm, built by Conſlantius Son of Conſtantine the Great, and 
before it was deſtroyed by the Danes, was of a large extent. Here the war- 
ke Arthur was Crowned. 

The Iſle of WIG HT, part of Hanthbire, of which it may ſeem to be a iſle of vighr- 
part; for from Hurſt Caſtle, which is ſeated on a Languet of Land which 
runneth forth into the Sea; it is not above a mile to the Weſtern part of this 
Iſle, and from Portſmouth not above ſix. And irs Southern part lieth oppo- 
lite to France, from which it is diſtant about 35 Leagues, 

The form of this [ile is long, being about 20 miles in length, and where 
broadeſt 12, and hath about 60 miles of Sea-Coaſt. 

[tis bleſt w:th a healthful Air, and is of a fertil Soil both for Corn and Pa- 
fure, and hath plenty of Conzes, Hares , Pariridges , Sea-fowl , and other 
Game ; and for excellent Fjſþ may compare with any Country whatfoever ; 
nor iS it wanting in any thing ors (he for pleaſure or profit, except Wood, and 
that they are ſupplied with from Haniſbrre, 

It is a place of great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art; for beſides its 
Caſtles, Block-houſes, Forts, and Militia ; it 1s fenced about with a ridge of 
craggy Rocks and Cliffs, with dangerous Banks ; amongſt which thoſe of 
molt note to Sea-men are the Needles, Shigles, Brambles, the Mixon, Gc. Ir 
is _ populous, and garniſhed with 36 Faro Churches, and hath for its chief 

ces, 

, Newport, a large, populous and well frequented Major Town, which hath wexper.. 
the election of Parliament men, 1s dignified with the title of an Ear/dom, and 

at preſent the only Market Town in the Iſle, which is here kept on Wedneſdays 

nd Saturdays, both very conſiderable for Proviſions, Corn, Catile, and other 
Commodities. It is ſeated within 4 miles of the Sea, and on a naviga- 

ble —_— for ſmall Veſlels tro the Key, which doth much facilitate its- 
Trade. 

Tarmouth, a fair Borough Town, which eleReth Parliament men, and had 797. 
formerly a Market ; is beautified with well built Houſes , which for the moſt 
part are of Free-Hone and covered with S/ate. Its ſcituation is in the Weſtern 
part of the Iſle on the Sea-ſboar, with which and its Arms it is now encom- 
_ and hath 3 ſtrong Fortifications raiſed with a Draw-Bridge , and the 

eſt end is defended by a powerful Caſtle on the Key. 

The Cows, ſeated at the entring in of the Cree& thar goeth to Newport; a 
place very eminent for the harbouring of Ships. 

About this 1/e are ſeveral other ſmall ones, or rather Rocks , as thoſe called 
the Black-Rock, the Mixon, the Don, Moſs, Challorne, Goſs, Warden, Ather- 
feld, and Chalk-Rocks; and on the North | between it and Poriſmonuth, 
as dangerous Sands, as the Brambles, the Horſe, and Nomans Lands. 


HARTFORDSHIRE, bleſt with a wholſom Air, and for zhe gene- - <= 6." 
rality is of an indifferent fertil Soil for Grain, affording good ſtore of Wheaz *OOe 
and Barley, of which they make Mault ,- eſpecially in the Vale of Ringta:? 
or Rixgdale; and/hath plenty of Meadows and Paſtures , which teed ſtore of 
Cattle; bur of its own nature it is apt to bear Wood and Copſes, Ir is. well 
ſtored with Parks, and hath many pleaſant and ancient Seats of Gentry, - 
Oy called Beryes , that is, Mannor-Houſes, Cowuri-Houſes or 

alls, | | 

It is well watered with Rivers, the chief amongſt. which are the Lea, 
Nower, Stratford, Redburne, Flamſted, Colne 9c. - 
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The ancient Inhabitants known to the Romans, were the Trinobantes and 
the Cattieuchlantans, and became afterwards part of the Eaſt $zxons. 

[t is ſevered into$ Hundreds, in which are ſeated 120 Pariſb Churches , be. 
ſides 15 Chappels of Eaſe, and is traded unto by 18 Market Towns, moſt of 
which are ot good account. 

Hartford, Feated on the Lea, ſaid to be formerly navigable, once a place of 
a larger extent, and of more beauty, ſtrength and eſteem than now it is; yer 
ISit ie Shire Town, where the County Goal is kept, and as a Borough Towy 
eleteth Parl:ament men, It is governed by a Major, 9 Burgeſſes, 16 Aſp. 
ftants, a high Steward, who is always a Noble-man, a Steward of the 
Court of Records and other ſub-Officers, and hath a Market on Saturday, 
which is well frequented and ſerved with Commodities. 

St. Albans, ſeated on the Colne, a Town of great antiquity, being raiſed 
from the ruins of that famous City Veru/am, ſo ſplendid in the time of the 
Romans, as may appear by the P:Mars, Pavements, Arched-Vanlts , Idols, 
and Corns oft digg-d up ; at which time it enjoyed ample Priviledges and Im. 
munities, many of which it yet keepeth, being dignified with the Title of 
an Earldom, and as a Borough Town eleQteth Parliament men. For its chief 
Magiſtrates hath a Major, 10 Aldermen, a Steward and Chamberlain. It is a 
fair, large, well inhabited and frequented thorough-fare Town , divided into 
four Wards; for Divine: worſhip hath 3 Parzſb Churches , in one of which 
was (if not is) a Font of ſelid Braſs brought out of Srot/znd, which was 
there made uſe of for the baptizing the Scottiſh Kings Children, and hath 
Market on Saturdays. which is'well ſerved with Commodities ,&c. 

Barnet, or high Barnet, a large, dry and pleaſant Town, highly ſeated, 
and on the Road, a place of ſome account for its Medicinal-waters , as alſo 
for its Swine-Market on Mondays, which makes it to be well frequented, and 
to be well accommodated with Inns. Here was fought a bloody Battle between 
the Competitors of the Houſes of Tort and Lancaſter on Eafter-day, in 
which Edward the Fourth became Victor. 

-Watford, ſeated on the Colne; a large and well inhabited Town , whole 
Market on Tueſdays is well frequented, affording all neceſlaries, eſpecially 
Corn in great plenty. | 

Not far from Watford is Langley Abby , where was born Nicholas , Sur- 
named Break-Spear, who was afterwards Biſhop of Rome , and called Pope 
Hadrian the 4th. He taught the Norwegrans the Chriſtian Faith : he was of 
ſo proud a Spirit, that he had his Stirup held by Frederick the Roman Em- 

erour. 

Berkhamited hath a fair Free School, and a pretty good Market on Mon- 
days, chiefly for Mault. And here it was that the Eng/zſb Nobles met in 
Council for the ſhaking off the Normans Yoke. 

Fw ncons a place of great delight and recreation , by reaſon of its Parts 
and other places of pleaſure, once dignified with'a Royal-houſe of the Kings, 
vine now belongeth to the Earl of Sa/z6ury ; it hath a Market on Thw/- 

Js. | | 
Ware, a large, well-frequented and inhabited thorough-fare Town, ſeated 
on the Lea, hath a Market on Tueſdays, which+is well provided with Com- 
modities ; a place well known to many for its great Bed. | | 

Stratford,or Biſhops-Stratford, ſeated on the fide of a Hill ; a very arg, 

the 


fair, and well inhabited and frequented Market Town, full of Ins tor 


giving entertainment to Strangers, and its Market on Thurſdays is very well 
reſorted unto, and provided with Proviſions and: moſt Country Commodities. 
Here are the ruins of a'Caft/e, raiſed on an artificial Mount , within which is a 
deep and dark Dungeon'called the Convitts Priſon; by which it may be ſup- 
poſed that'ſome great Priviledges did belong unto it;: | | 
: Baldock; a conſiderable large Town, ſeated/between the Hills in a Chalky 
Soil fit for Corn, of chief note for its many Mau/ſters ; yer its Market on 
Thurſdnys is'but ſmall. | 
Royſton, 


E W414) NAD, 


and part 1n C ridgeſhire. 


I 4.1 
' Royſton, a famous Max ket Town, which is kept on Wedneſdays for Corn and Royſter. 

Mauls here made, ; being ſcated in a tat So:1, and between Hills in a bottom. 
Tie Town is large, well jnhabited and full of Ins, part being in this County 


HEREFORDSHIRE, a County every where exceeding fertil, ha- #rſwdbire 


ving great plenty bf Grains and rich Paſtures, which feed ſtore of Cartle, 
eſpeciall Sheep, whoſe Woot is much eſteemed tor its fines; and for Wheat, 
f vol and Water it yieldeth to no County in Exgland, It is well clothed with 
Wood, and watered with Rzwers, the chict amongft which are the Wye, My- 
now, Wades, Dorve, Lugg, FroomSc. 

All Fruzts here grow in great plenty, and of their Apples they make ſuch 
abundance of S:gey, that beſides what they uſe themſelves (ir being their 
general drink), of late years it is become a conliderable Commodity, eſpecially 
that which is called Red-ſtreak. | j 

Its ancient Inhabitants were the S/ures, a ſtout and warlike People, who 
ſorely perplexed the Romans for 9 years ſpace, through the valour and noble 
exploits of their Commander Charadacus, and became afterwards part of the 
Kingdom of the Merczans. 

It is divided into 11 Hundreds, in which are numbred 176 Pariſh Churches, 
and hath Traffick with $ Marker Towns, 

Hereford, a City of great antiquity, and raiſed out of the ancient Arconium, 
now called Kenchefter, about 3 nules diſtant ; a place of good account in the 
time of the Roxpans, and fo continued until it was ſhaken to pieces by a vio- 
leat Earthquake. . It.is no leſs proiancy than commodiouſly ſeated amongſt 
delightful Meadows and rich Corn-fietds, and almpit encompaſſed with R:- 
vers, to wit the Wye and two others, over which are. two Bridges. Ir is of a 
large place, beautified with good Buildings both publick and private, amongſt 
which are the Byſbops Palace, the Colledge, the Cathedral, the Prebends 
houſes, and Hoſpital, and numbreth 6 Parz/h Churches, (two of which in the 
late Troubles were demoliſhed) beſides its Czthedrai, to which belangeth a 
Biſhop, Dean, Chancellor, 6 Canons, 27 Prebends, with a Chanter, Treaſurer, 
12 Vicars Choral, beſides Deacons, Queriters, and other Attendants. This 
City enjoyeth arg Immunities, ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament,! is governed 
by a Major, 6 rmen, a Common Council, Recorder, and other ſub-Officers, 
and is very well ſerved with Commodities, having weekly 3 Markets on 
Wedneſdays, Fridays and Saturdays, whichare of confiderable account ; that 
on Fridays for Caitte, Sheep, and Hogs, and the other for Graz and all forts 
of Proviſions , beſides Gloves here made and fold in great quanrities. 

Near to this City is Gz/den Vale , ſo called from the fertility of the Soil and 
pleaſant ſciruation, Nj 

Roſs, ſeated in a fertil Soil on the banks of the Wye; a fair Borough Town, 
which hath a very great Market on Thurſdays for Corn, Cattle, and Provi/i- 
ons, Fr, much reſorted unto by the Inhabitants of GZouceſterſbire' and Mon- 

mout hſhire. 

Lidbury, near adjoyning to Malvern Hills ; a fine well built Town, ſeated 
in arich Clayey-ground , much inhabited by Clothiers,, who drive a good 
ry and its Market on Tweſ4ays is well ſerved with,.Corn, Cattle, and Pro- 
viſions... | of » 

Lemfter, a large, ancient and pleaſant Town, ſeated in a rich Soi] and on 
the Lygg, which runneth through it, over which are ſeveral Bridges. Ir is 
governed by a Bayliff, a Recorder, Juſtices of the Peace, and 24 of the 
Chamker or Common Council; it ſenderh Burgeſſes to. Parliament, and' hath a 
very good Market'on. Fridays. for Corn, Gatile, Sheep, Proviſions, Hops and 
Wool, for which this Town is of note, it being called Lemſter-Ore. | 

Kyneton, alſo ſeated on the Arrow; a-pretty large and well built Town, 
whoſe Inhabitants drive a good Trade for narrow Cloths. Its Market on We4d- 
neſdays for Corn, Cattle, rovifions, and ſeveral Country Commodities, 1s 
eſteemed the beſt in the County. 
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County of HUNTINGTONSHIRE, a County for the generality of a ferrij 
Hantingre® Soil both for Corn and Tillage, garniſhed with delighttu Hills, and t 
" the Eaſt; whereit joyneth on the Feng; it hath rich Paſturage, which ſeed ſtore 
of Cattle. Ir is well watered with Rzvers, the chick amongſt which is the 
Ouſe, which divideth it ſelf into ſeveral ſtreams. 
It is ſevered into 4 Hundreds, in which are ſeated 79 Paxiſh Churches, and 
is traded unto by 5 Market Towns. 
Huntington. Huntington, pleaſantly ſeated on a riſing Aſcent, and on the North- 
of the Owſe, over which it hath a fair Sione-bridge, which leadeth to Gog. 
mancheſter on-the other ſide of the Owſe; a very large County and ancient 
Borough Town, ſeated in a rich Soil, and well inhabited by Teomen and Far. 
. 'mers. It is a Town of great antiquity, was once very populous , numbrin 
no leſs than 15 Pariſh Churches, which are now to 4, and enjoyed 
great Immunities, and had a Mint for Coynage. At preſent it is dignified 
with the title of an Ear/dom,ſendeth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed by a 
Major, 12 Aldermen, (of which the Major is one) and Burgeſes is well 
inhabited and frequented, and the rather as being a thorongh-fare Town from 
London , Cambridge, and other Southern parts of England, into the North 
and into Scotland ; and alſo for being the place where the Aſſezes are kept for 
the County ; and its Market on: Saturdays is very well ſerved with Pro. 
Vi 10S, 
bes, ſo called from one Ivo a Perſian Biſhop , who 'tis ſaid about the 
ear 600 travelled through Eng/and preaching the Goſpel, and here ended 
his days , and his Body was from hence removed to Ramſey Abbey ; afair, 
large and ancient Town, ſeated on the Owſe, over which it hath a very good 
10Ns, 


Stone-bridge, hath a Market on Mondays,which is well ſerved with Provi 
and is of chief note for living Cattel. ! + 


St. Neats, St.Neots (fo called from Neotus, a Monk of Glaftenbury ;) 2 large and well 
built Town, arverru with a neat Church, is commodiouſly Fe Githe 


Owſe, over which it hath a fair Srone-bridge, which leadeth to Bedfordſbire. 
- Its Market is on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Proviſions, and through 
the commodiouſneſs of the Owſe the Neighbouring Towns are from hence 
furniſhed with Coa/s. | 
Ramſty. Ramſey, ſeated in the Fenny part amongſt rich grounds both for Tillage and 
Paſturage, and near the Meers of Ramſey and Whitleſey , which with the Ri- 
vers that plentifully water it , afford excellent Fiſh and wild Fowl in great 
plenty. Itisa Country Town, which was held in great eſteem tot its 
rich A6by fo called, and its Market on Wedneſdays is well frequented. 


County of K E NT, aCounty of a large extent, and although very hilly, for the ge- 
Kin deſcribed ner ality is of A rich and fertil-Soil both for Corn and aſture, and is well ſtored 
with Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, and Fruits. 

The Air is temperate and good, except in the Weald and Marſbes , which 
are Aguiſh. It is well watered with Rivers, many of which are Navigable; 
as the Thames, which waſhes its Northern parts; the Medway, which ins 
manner divideth the Shire in the midſt, and is the tation for his Majeſties 

Royal (which faid River loſeth it ſelf under ground, and riſeth again 
- near Cox-heath ) beſides 10 others of confiderable account , which opening 
with ſeveral Creeks and Havens, are found commodious for Ships to ride in, 
of which four bear the name of Cinque Ports, viz. Dover, Sandwich, Rum- 


ney, and Hith ; and on the banks of theſe'Rivers, which are croſſed by divers 
Briages, are ſeated ſeveral good Towns. © © 


This County boaſteth it ſelf for being the firſt Kingdom of the Heptarchy ; 
 ofhaving a particular King'to it ſelf; that it was per. doe : bot) dd 
upon Articles to the Normans , and to keep 'their ancient Cuſtoms ; That 


_ Kings and Commons , ' amongſt all the Saxons, were the firſt Chri- 
ians. | 


This 
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The Lath of Swton, or SUTT O N at Hone, is ſevered into 8 Hundreds ; br yon nite 
hath, two + diviſions of Jeftices of the, Peace, nnd for its chief places pics. 


hath, | | 
Sroenoke, a Town of reſort, fo called from its Founder Wk Sevens Sermcts- 
oke, Lord Major of London, Anno 1418. who erected a Free School ant a 
Repnets hath a Market on Saiurdays, which is well ſerved with Corw and 
ra 
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Greenwich, a large, well built and very pleaſant Town, ſeated on the Grmvicy. 
Bank of the Thames, being much inhabit and frequented by Gentry, and © 
engbled with a once ſtately Palace of the out of the Ruins of which 
is now ng 4 curious Pile of Buildings ; adjoyning to this Palace is a 
ſmall, bur ant Park, which affords a delectable proſpet. And here it was 
that Queen E/; aabeth, with divers other Princes, were born. 

Adjoyoing to Greenwich is Black-heath, a place of. note in former times 
for Military Afﬀairs ; and it is ſuppoſed, that here —_— excellent Seas 
Caals, but is not encouraged for fear of hindring the Newcaftle-Trade. 

Elihaw, ſeated on the South-lide of Shooters-Hill amongſt Woods ; a well :;;.,. 
built Town, neatly ſcituated, well inhabited by Geazry , and was ofice ho- 
noured with a Palace of his Majeſty, faid to be built by Amihony Beck, Pa- 
rn Jeruſalem, who gave it to Queen Elianor , wife to King Edward 
the Firſt. 


The Lathof ATLES FORD is of alarge extent, reaching from North 41icfor4 Lach 
to South, is ſevered into 15 Hundreds, is divided into 3 diviſions of the deſcribed. 
Tuitices of the Peace, and bath for its chief places 

Rec befter, an ancient City, and once larger than now it is, being at preſent xz,4pr. 
but ſmall, having bur one principal Street, which is of a good length , and 
for the moſt part inhabited by hae and Inn-heepers, and graced with 
well-built Heuſes ; beſides its Cathedral, built by Eibelbert King of Kent, 
dedicated to St. Andyero, a tair ſtructure, ro which belongeth a Dedvary and 
6 Prehendaries, Itis a City noleſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on 
the banks of the Medway, over which it hath a ſtately Srone-bridge, ſuſtained 
by divers Arches, which leadeth unto Stroud, a good, fair and well inhabited 
thorough-fare Town from London to Cauterbury, (as is Rochefter). This Ciry 
e£njoyeth ſever] Immunities, is dignified with the Title of an Earldom, go- 
verned by a M#jor, Court of Aldermen, with other ſub-Officers , hath the 
eleion of Par/iament mes, is well reſorted unto, and its Market on Friday 
5 well ſerved with Proviſions. 

T Adjoyning 
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| Adjayoidp;to this Giry is: Cherham/'alſs ſeated-on- the banks 'of theiff-g. 
way; atong thoroughfare Town ,' which is'chiefly inhabited: by Sal 
thathave ajtianc8 thereudrs{andthe more as bein midget the 


4nd # oft 
Nuw-Repaizrand where there is's ſturely Dork for the building and ea Ipping 
of his jofues Sb pfic . 20,1 t aldpt2h ind £ 10 q 8 4 ,20MvOT bo? 
Ga: ifmnds + Gravesrind; fear on-the bunks'of the Thames ; a place of great reſore, 
25ibeingthoronimon Landing-placs for Strangers"'and Sea-mety if! theiripaf. 
ſages to London ;, as likewiſe the geruſtomary*placetor the taking of ' 
and the rtddy: Road to ance ; which dothrocenſion it 'to'be'well fa 
with Inns;\ Taverns, and'/Houſes :of 'eiygertainment, and its Market 'of Weg. 
ne{days.and Saturdays be well provided with Victuals ;' yer all things here 
want fornoprice. And here is ſeated one of the Block-houſes , the" other 
bein ophokits unto it inthe: County of Eſſex ; which faid Blockhowſes' tte for 
the Rontubgithepaiageof the Thames upto Louaon. | ' win 
| Maidſtone. Maidflone,ſeated on the Medway, (over which it hath a fair Bridge) which, 
with the branch it ſendeth forth, ſevereth the Town. It is a large, tair, ſweet, 
+ 1+4:»1 populous; abd well built and frequemed Borongh Town, which eleCteth Par. 
gitar: [mien wah, _— ſeveral Priviledges, and as the Shire-Town here'is one 
_ of the Priſons for the County, and where _—_ their Seſſions and = 1 
12 Its Markeths on Thurſdays, which is very contiderable and well' provided with 
Corn andall ſorts of Proviſions. © ': // BN \ 10 | 
Tunbridge brTwnbridge,lcated. on & branch of the Medway, overt which it hath a Bridge, 
and is ſaid to take its name from its many Bridges. It is a well frequented 
- 4:4 Market: Town, which is on Fridays for Corn and Proviſions', and' is of chief 
tiote forats healthful ;and Medicinal Waters near adjoyning ,/ 'which are&much 
viſited by. the Gentry Id the Summer ſeaſon, + 100 va 
Lath of Scray +; The Lath of  Scraytaketh yp'the mid-part of the County; ' is divided-into 
deſerved. 16 Hundreds, hath two diviſions of Juitices of the Peace, and hath: fot'tts 
1 chick places, . fy | | "It wv 


Fevrſhan. \.,. Feverſham, not far'from the Ile of Shop , ſo made by the Medway, which 
- with the: $9 encircleth nt; out of which £4 iver there cometh a Creek ip 
to.the Town, by reafon of which it is well frequented by Hoyes and fudvlike 
ſmall Veſlels;: which here drive -a' good Trade; /ir being: the- principal -Port- 
Town {or all this part'ob Kent. 'The Town is large, well bailt, and inhabited 
by Tradeſmen, Inn-keepers and Viftualers ; and its Markets' on Wedneſdays 
and Satirdays are well ferved with Proviſions. | g 
Near this.Town are very deep Pits, which are -narrow''at' the mouth and 
broad below, with Chalk P:Bars as it were to-ſupport them, ' and have pirti- , 
tions or rooms within them. | p | 2 
Queenborough. .,, (ueenborough , ſeated in the Ile of Shippey (which is about 21 rhiles in 
\circuit,'and of an exceeding fertil Soil , feeding great flocks of Sheep, from 
whence 'tis ſaid to take its name ;) a Borough Town of great antiquity," but'is 
very ſmall and mean. For the defence of the paſſage up the River of Thames 
. here was a'very ſtrong Caſtle; now reduced to ruin ; but of late his preſent 
Majeſty-hath cauſed a powerful Fort. to be raiſed at Shyreneſi, the 'berter to 
ſecure the paſſage up the Medway to Gel/ingham and Cherham, where the 
. +. Navy Regabrideth. ' In the Ifle of Shrppey there are no Motes, and* if any be 
carried-thjther, they are-ſaid to die, (114 
Abjord, + ;, Afpford, not far from the Stower, hath a well frequented Marker on Jatw- 
days; andinithis Town is kept a Court of Record upon every -Tarſday three 
'weeks tor Aftions, wherein the debt or damages do not exceed 2o\Marks:” ” / 
Lath of Shep- 5:0 The Lathof ' SH EPWAT isſevered into 13/ Hundreds, hath one diviſion 
"_ 'of-,Zuſtices of. the Peace; and for its chief placeshath, lt (2 0000 9? 
Hythe b»: H5th, once a place bf | good note-andlargeneſs, as being one of the 'Cinque- 
\Forts, Þut now not much frequented, by reaſon of the Fas forſaking ir;'and 
ts Haven being choaked up: yer doth it till retain its priviledges as- other 
-Cingue-por t Towns, and hath a Market on Satardays, which is indifferently 
well” furniſhed with! Proviſions; and here are vet two Hoſpitals , which are 
both under the government of the Major and Jarats of the Town. 


la thy 1 Rumney, 


-— 
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Rumney, another of the Cingue-Port Towns , ſeated in a Marſh ſo called ; of km. 
about 14 miles in length and $8 in breadth; now more famous for the fertility 
of the Marſh in graſing of: Cattle than for the goodneſs of the place , by rea- 
ſon of the Seas leaving it ;- and for its unwholſom Air, the Town being not 
large nor the Buildings good, yer is it the chijefeſt Marker Town in the Marth, 


which every Thurſday is indifferently well ſerved with Proviſions z yet doth ir 
ſtill enjoy the priviledges of other Cinque-port Towns. 


The Lath of St. AUG USTINE is waſhed onthe North and Eaſt with Lath of 5: 
the Jes ; it is ſevered into 12 Hundreds, hath one diviſion of Fuſtices of the 44e*ftin- 
Peace, and for its chief Jos bath, 

Camterbury, a City of great antiquity, being ſaid to be built goo years be- caxtertury, 
fore the birth of Chriſt, and in former rime was held in great fame and much 
reſorted unto, and the more for being the Burial-place of St.Thomas Becket 
there ſlain, a perſon ſo greatly reverenced by the Romaniſts. This City is 
encompalled with a Mote and Wall, on which are (or were) ſeveral Greadels 
or Watch-Totbers ; without which are its Suburbs, in which and within the 
City are numbred 14 Pariſh Churches beſides its Cathedral, a large and ſu- 
perb ſtructure, not inferiour to St. Pasls at London, when in its priſtine gran- 
dure and ſplendour, having two lofty Towers;which much add to the proſpet 
of the City, and within its bounds or limits are ſeveral fair Edifices belonging 
tothe Dean and Prebends, as alſo a Free School called the Kings School. Ir 
is 2 City graced with divers good Buildings and a fair Market-howſe , over 
which are Rooms. made uſe of by the Major and Aldermen for the publick 
concerns of the City. It is dignified with an Epiſcopal See, who is Primate 
of all England ; is governed by a Major and Court of Aldermen, and hath a 
Recorder and other ſub-Officers. It enjoyeth ſeveral -Immunities, eleteth 

. Parltament men , is well inhabited and traded unto for its Stuffs made by 
Walloons there inhabiting, and is well provided with Proviſions ; for beſides 
its Shambles it hath weekly two Markets on Wedneſdays and Suturdays,which 
is the moſt conſiderable. F 

Dover, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar , which together with its over. 
ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art (being loftily ſcituated between high Cliffs, 
commanding both Sea and Country adjacent, and defended by a ſtrong Caſtle 
andother Fortifications ;) as alſo the commodiouſneſs of its Haven, for being 
one of the Cinqae-port Towns ; and for its ſhort and ready paſſage into France 
(being about 21 miles) makes it a place of confiderable note. It alfo enjoy- 
eth a good Trade, and its Markets on Wedneſdays and Suturdays are well 

frequented and furniſhed with Proviſions. It is a Town Corporate, governed 
by.a\Major and other Officers, enjoyeth ample Immunities , and was of a 
larger extent than now it is, having formerly 7 Pariþ Churches, which are 

cedto 2. Its Caſtle (built by Julius Ceſar) is eſteemed a place of great 
importance to the Nation, and is ſtrongly guarded. At. the welt part ot the 
Peer is a Fort called- Archliff-Fort ; and in the Cliff under the Caſtle is a Fort 
called Motes Bulwark: and at the other fide of the Caſtle-hill is a Towey or 
Light-houſe, made uſe of for direQion of Ships, called Breden-ſtone , and by 
ſome, the Devils drop of Mortar, | 

Along the Shoar, going towards Sandwich, are St. Margarets-bay, Kings- 
down, Walmer Caſtle, Deal Caſtle, and Sandown Caſtle. | 

Sandwich, another of the Cinque-port Towns , being incorporated , and c,,4»ic. 
amongſt its Immunities eleteth Burgeſſes. It is a place of good ſtrength 
both by Nature and Art, butby reaſon of the ill-commodionſneſs of the Har- 

_ __ well frequented ; yet hath it weekly 2 Markets on Wedneſdays and 
aturdays. 

The iſle of THANET doth here preſent it ſelf, which is about g miles iſe of The. 
long, and aboux the ſame breadth where broadeſt. It is very populous and 
[R—_. ſioted with Proviſions , eſpecially Corn , and hath in it ſeveral 

owns, e names appear in the Map. | 
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The County Palatine of LANCASTER, for the generality of an yn. 


de- fertil'Soil'as to the Mooriſh part ; yet not without aſufficiency of Corn, Cattle, 


Lancaſter. 


Maxthifter. 


Warington. 


uh, Fowl, Goals, Flax, Sc. The Eaſtern partis very Mountainous, andifull 
of ſtony, barren and craggy Hills, being the habitation of Foxes, Contes, and 
ſome Otter; but where the ground is plain and Champain it is very grateful 
to the Husbendman, except ſome moiſt and unwholſom , Which call 
Moſes, which are not unlike 1-:/-bogs , from which the Inhabirants are ſup. 
plied with Turf for Fuel; and throughout the County there 1s great ſtore of 
roodly Cattle, which are there ſold atcaſie rates. 

The Ay of this County is ſharpand ſerene, bur very healthful to the Inha- 
bitants. | 

Itis very well watered with Rivers, amongſt which are the Merſey, Irwe/, 
Roch, Irke, Dugleſs, Tyrrow, Ribel, Derwent, Codar", Lune,' Brochwyre, 
Keeve, Kent, den Sc. 'with the Sea, which warereth its Weſtern parts, to- 
gether with the Meers; it aboundeth in F:/þ and Foro). 1:3 Kik 

The ancient Inhabitarts were the _ and when the Saxony be- 
came Maſters of the Iſle, it was part of the Kingdom of the Northumber:, 

Although there are'but 6: Par:ſbes in the County, yer it isvery populons, 
the Pariſhes being large, containing within them ſeveral 'Chappe/s of 'Eafe, 
which rtiay be reckoned as Pariſhes im other Connties.” And»amongſt theſe 
Pariſhes there are 27 Market Towns, many of which are large, well frequemed 
and traded ynto. | » OY Dt, | 

Lancaſter, a place of good antiquity, ma 4 ſeated on the River: Lane, 
over which it hath « ftir Hone-br/dge tu — 5 Arches. Ir is ar preſene 
indifferent large, containing (rliough bur one Par; Church, which is largo 
and fair,) yer ſeveral well ordered Streets, and with good Buildings; 
the chief ariongſt which are its Church, Bridge, Mar ei-bulo Town-hel, 
where the Major and his Brethren keep their , and Caſtle, ſeated on the 
wn of the Hill, now made uſe of as a Priſon for the County, and where the 

Aſſizes are kept : And although the Shire Town, yet it is not much frequented 
nor inhabited by Tradeſmen, but chiefly by Husbandmen, as lying in a good 
Soil ; but its Market, which is on Saturdays, is well ſerved with Corn, Cattle, 
attd Prove/ams, eſpecially Fiſh, and chiefly with Salmon. It is 2 Tows Cor- 
forate, goverried by a Major, 2 Bailiffs, 6 Brethren, 24 Burgeſſes, 2 Gham- 
berlains, a Recorder, Wc. and amongit its Immunities eleteth Parliament 
men. | 

Mancheſter, ſeated betwixt*the Ike ang I1wel, and upon a ſtony Hill ; a 
Town of gteat antiquity, being the Fort Md ſtation of = Romans, and at 
preſent is large, beautified with fair Buildings, (the chief amongſt which arc 
its Colledge, Market-place, and Collegiate-Church, which is veryornamental) 
is well inhabired, much reſorted unto, and enjoyeth a confiderable trade for 
moſt Conimodities, but chiefly for its Linnex and Woolen-Choths ; alfo for its 
Cottons, known by the name of Mancheſter Cottons , which are held in great 
eſteem ; 'and its Market on Satzrdays is very conſiderable for the above-ſaid 
Commodities, as alſo for Proviſions, 

Oppoſite to Mancheſter, on the other fide of the River, is Safford, a pretty 
large Town, with $4» og of Eaſe. 

Wavrington, Teated on the Merſey, over which-it hath a curious Stone-bridge, 
PR leadeth to Cheſhire. - It is a fine large Town, much reſorted unto by 

el /omen ; is'of tiote 'for its Lampri#s, and hath aconſiderable Market for 
Linnen-Cloth, Corn, Cattle, Fiſh and Proviſions, on Wedneſdays. 

Leyp60l, or Leverpool, commodidiſly ſeated on the Eaſt-fide of the | 
River Mercy, where it affords a bold and ſafe harbour for Ships, which ha 
much advanced its Trade, being inhabited by divers wealthy Merchants and 
Tradeſmen, whoſe Traffick (eſpecially into the'Weſt Indies) makes it famous ; 
its ſcitvation effording in greater plenty and ar reaſonabler rates than moſt 
—_ of - England, ſuch exported Conitactities proper for: the Weſt Jodres , 35 
ikewiſe a quicker return for ſuch imported Commodities , by reaſon of the 
Jugar-Bakers and great ManufaQures of Cotton in the adjacent parts 4 this 

own 
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Townhaviog intercourſe of Traffick' with: Ire/and, and divers conſiderable 
Counries in Zng/and. The chiet Commodities thar;this Town affordeth, are 
Corn, Butter, Cheeſe, Beef, Fi3-Coat, White Sali from Cheſhire, Silver and 
Gold Watches, Lead, Saddles, Shoes," Bees:Wax, all ſorts of Nails-and Tron 
Tools 3 and, for» Bleſp, Fifb, Fow!, and all ſorts of Proviſions, its Market on 
Saturdays is ſuſiciently well/proyided, with. It is an ancient Borough and 
Grporation, ſending two Repreſentatives to-Parliament ; *tis gaverned by a 
Major, Basdiffs; Aldermeny, Recorder, Town-Clerk , and Common-Council, 
conliltiog.of 40 efſes. Ix is, of late, at the great charge and induſtry of 
the Family of the of. Bank-hall, beautified with many goodly Build- 
ings,to the great enlargement.of the Town, there being Streets that entirely 
bear chew name, 
Wigan, (eated'on the 


' 5/3; a large ang well built Town Corporate , is vices. 
governed by a Major, Bazkiffes, «nd; Fargafte » hath the election of Parka- 
ment men, enjoyeth a made, hath ewo Markets weekly on Mondays 
and Fridays for Meal and Proviſions , is much inhabited by Braſters, Pew- 
, Coverlids, and Ticking for Seeding ,. and is 


texers, Ders, Weavers of Rags 
of note for itsFuc called Cannes, being the choiceſt Coal in » 

Preſton, a.large; fair, well built and inhabited, and frequented Borough ?r':/fon. 
Town, where the Courgof Chancery and Offices,of Fuftice . for the County ace 
beld;:) It bath 'theredeRtion of Par/ament wen, and is. governed by- a Major, 
Bailtffs, Burgefſes, Recor dey, and other ſub-Officers. ls ws ſeated, gn the Ryb/e, 
ever which.it hach a fair Stone-dridge, and for. the accommodation of its Inba- 
bicants: hath weekly: 3 Markets, 14. on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Szzardays, 
which is the chief, and very conſiderable fos-Corn,; living Cattle, Provigons, 
and ſeveral other Commodities in great plenty. 


Confer " neax the Sca, and 
It is wy ng Jv be 


ancient Caſtle, now belon 
waa _ 
It hath a Marke 


Fiſh and Fowl. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, a Champain Country;and but thinly clothed County of 


with Wood, which defed is ſupplied by the great plenty of P:t-Coal, digged (4% 

up in the Northern parts, which is called the Would, and although barren 

breedeth ſtore of Cattle. Its South-weſt and North-eaſt parts are of a good 

Sail for Tillage and Paſturage ; and its Sourh-eaſt 1s exceeding fertil , ha- 

ving rich Paſtures, and produceth all forts of Grain , eſpecially Peaſe and 
eans, 


It is well watercd with Rivers, as the Stour or Sour, Trent, Wreke Weeland, 


CE #26, VE. | 

$4; hobo to 6 Hundreds; for Divine worſhip hath about zoo Pari/b 
Churches, and is traded ynto by 1% Market Towns. _ 5 

Leicefier, delightfully ſeated in a healthful Ajr, rich Soil, and on the Banks £5?” 

of the Stow, oyer which it hath xwo Bridges. It is a place of more antiquity 
than þeauty , being ſaid ro be built by ing Leir, and called Caer-Lerion, 
wherein Authors ſay he placed a High-Przeft to ſerve in the Fagagin of Janus, 
which he cauſed ta be built, and wherein he was buried. This T own was alſo 
had in greatrequelt in the time of the Rowens ; alſo Mares, bing of the 
Mercians, —_— here an Epiſcopal See, which be ſoon tr ellewhere 
tots great ampoveriſhment ; but the noble Lady Edeifed not only repaired it, 
but allo en fed it with a ſtrong Wall, 'and much added toits Riches, ſo 
that it ſoon became a place of a great Trade ; which and riches it loſt 

by the Spoils it ſuſtained by Rob. Boſſu, the, Crouch-back Earl of this Shire. 

As to its preſent ſtate, it is a Borough and Town Corporate, governed by a 
Major, Aldermen,and ſub-Officers, is dignified with the title of an Earldom, 


1S 


Loughborough. 


Altiton- 
Mowbray. 


Lutterworth. 


County of - 


Lincoln de» 
fcnbed, 
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:s well inhabited, hath indifferent good Buildings, ſendeth two Repreſentatives 
to Parliament, containeth z Pariſh Churches, and its Market on Saturdays i; 
well ſerved with Corn, Proviſions, and Country commodities: 
From this Town Crouch-back Richard ſet forth with great ſtrength and 
mp to Redmore, near Boſworth, where, on the 22 of Auguſt 1485 , in 2 
loody Bartle there fought (for the — the differences betwixt the Houſes 
of Tork and Lancaſter) he was lain, yielding both himſelf and the viQory 
to Henry of Richmond, Who was proclaimei King in the field ; and the next 
day the body of the ſaid Richard was —_—_ y brought back torn , and 
nebud, and as meanly buried in the Gray-t+iars of Leiceſter in a Stone-cheſt, 
which now is made uſe of in an Inn for « Drinking-trough for Horſes. 
Loughborough, delightfully ſeated on the banks of the Sowr, over which it 
hath a Bridge, amongſt fertil Meadows and neat Charwood Forreſt : Itis a 
handſom Town, beautified with fair Buildings arid a large Church , and hath 
a very conſiderable Market for Corn, Cattle, Sheep, and Trovifions, on Thusſ- 
days. | ; | | 
"Melts Mowbray, - well ſeated in a fertil Soil and on the banks of the Fye, 
which almoſt encircleth it, over which are two fair Stone-bridges. It is an 
indifferent large and well- built Town, and hath- a very confiderable Market 
on Tueſdays for Corn, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, Provyſions, Wc. 
Lutterworth, ſeated on the Swift, and in « good Soil ; an indifferent Coun- 
try Town, beautified with a large and fair Church, which hath a ſofty ſpired 
Steeple; and its Marketon Thurſdays is well ſerved with Corn: and Country 
commodities. Near this Town 1s 2 Spring ſo cold; that in a ſhort time it'turns 
Straws and-ſmall Stacks into Stone. 19's 1 of 


LINCOLNSHIRE, #Cointy of a large extent, and doth divide its 
form, bounds and divifion into Hazdreds. 26.4 | 
+ The'Soil is of a'different fature, the Weſtern and homers 


vs being very pleaſant and grateful to' the Husbandman both for Corn and tich 


Paſtures , which feed great ſtore of Cattle; and the Eaſtern and Southern 
parts are fenny, barren, and*unfit for Corn ; but in recompence hath'great 


. plenty of F:ſb and Fow/. The. Air upon the South and Eaſt parts is 'thick 


and foggy , occaſioned through the Fenny grounds; but the other parts 
good and healthful. Tr is well watered with Rivers , as the Humber, Trent, 


: dell, Dane, Waſh, Witham , Welland , tc. which loſe themſelves in the 
+ Sea. 


The'chief Commodities that this County produceth, are Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, 
Fowl, Flax, Wool, Alablaſter Sc. | | 

This County is ſevered into 3 principal Diviſions or Parts, viz. Lindſey, 
Holland, and Keſteven, which are divided into 3o Hundreds, in which are 
numbred 63: Pariſh Churches, and is traded unto by 31 Market Towns. 

Lintols, a City of great antiquity , and -hath been far more magnificent 
and ſpacious than now it is, whoſe ruinous places doth witneſs the ſame, be- 
ing ſaid to have had 5o Churches , which now are reduced to 15, beſides its 
Cathgdral or Minfter, (aid to be one of the' fineſt, loftieſt, and ſtatelieſt tru- 
Qures in England.” This City in the time of 'the Britains was of great 
ſtrength and fame} containing 10790 Manſfons, and goo Burgeſſes, with 12 
Lage-men, having Sac and Soc; and in 'the time of the. Normans it was e&- 
ſteemed one of the beſt peopled Cities in the Ile, and enjoyed'a great Trade 
both by Se2 and Land; infomuch that King 'Edtward the Third ordained here 
his Staple for the Mart of Wools, Leather, and Lead. But its priſtine glory has 
been much eclipſed by the ſeveral ſhocks of ill Fortune it hath met with ; ne- 
vertheleſs it is a place well inhabited and frequented, enjoyeth a good Trade, 
and its Markets on Frjzdays is well ſerved with Provifions,-and its Shops fur- 
niſhed with Commodities. It is pleaſantly feated on the fide of a Hill, and 
on the River Witham, which divideth it ſelf into ſeveral fireams and waters in 
the lower part of the Ciry, over which are divers Bridges for the accommoda- 
tion of the Inhabitants in their paſſage to and iro. Ir is dignified with an 
Epiſcopa! 
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Enalco See, where the Buſhop hath bis: Palace , and whoſe Dioceſs is the 
hep anyan England, numbring within its Juriſdition 1255, Pariſhes, 
of which. 577 are: tvipropriations. The, civil Government of this City 1 

committed to the-cart of s Major, 2 Sherrffg, 12 Aldermen, who are clothed 


in Sapriet; beſides a Recorder, Town Clerh, 4 Champexlains, a Sword-bearer, 


Sergfdnts at, Mace,Sic. It.enjoyerh ample Immunities , ſendeth two Repre- 
{-atarives to: Parliament, and 44a County within it ſelf,. whoſe Liberties ex- 


t 20" miles in; compaſs, and is called the County and City ot - 


xends,abou 
Lincoln. FIN 2&7 gn 

The Ile of Azbo/me, made ſo by the Rivers Trent, Dun, del, and others. 10 4. 
Itis allarge tractaf ground, 1a which are ſeated ſeveral Towns : the flat and ton 
lowet.partiof the Tile towards, the Rivers. is Mooriſh, and yieldeth-a ſweer 
Shyub,called by the Inhabitants Gal.  In.this part have. been great and tall 
Fir-trees digged up. And the middle part (whuch is a riſing ground) is fertil, 
and produceth great ſtore of Flax. 

Barton, ſeated on the -Hwmber, where there is a conſiderable Ferry into 5 
Torkſpire, which doth much advantage the Town, which is large and ſtragling, 
yet hath but an.indifferent Market on Saturdays, : 64 Mk 

Grimsby Magna, ſeated near the Humber, or rather the Sea, and in a flat Gin 
and Marſhy ricb ground. - This Town was, formerly. very large, having two *'*"* 
Pariſh Churches, enjoyed a good Trade; but its Harbour (which was then 
commodious) being choake up, hath much eclipſed. its trade and grandure, 
having now but one Church, which tor largeneſs giveth place to' few Cathes 
drals. .. Here was formerly a Caſtle , an Abby, a Nunnery, 2 Priovies, and 
2 Chantries, Which time hath reduced to ruins, and in their places are ereted 
Houſes. It is a Town Corporate, enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, hath the benefit 
of a Poyt Town, and keepeth Courts for trial of Cauſes and Felons, ſendeth 
Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, a Recorder, 

2 Fulkices of the Peace, 2 Town Clerks, 2 Chamberlains, and other fub- 
Officers, and hath a good Market for Proviſions on Wedneſdays, 

Thong-Caſter, ot Caſter, a well compacted Town , which hath a very conſi- 7916-c:ſ+, 
derable Market on Saturdays, chiefly for Swine, Sheep and Cattle. This 
Town is of note for its ancient Caſtle ſocalled, ſaid to be built by Heng:ft the 
Saxon, who had a grant from Vortiger for ſo much ground as an Ox-hide 
would compaſs, which he cut into ſmall bh ſo that.it encompalled a 
traCt; o ground, on which he built the Caſtle, and there ſeated and defended 
hiraſelf, | 

Lowth, a large, well built and inhabited Town Corporate , goyerned by a tort, 
Warden and 7 Aſſiſtants ; and hath weekly two Markets, on Saturdays and 
and Wedneſdays, which is the chief, and is very conſiderable tor Cattle, Horſes, 
Swine, Corn, and all ſorts of Proviſions, 

Stamford, ſeated on the Weland, which being .now made navigable is no $:4nf-r4 

ſmall advantage to the Town and Country adjacent, its Inhabitants driving a 
conſiderable Trade, eſpecially for Mault and Free-ſtone. It is a Town of good 
antiquity,from whence the Roman High-f7reet leaded to the North, and in the 
Reign of King Edward the Third here was a Colleage for the Proteilors of the 
Arts and Sciences, who thence removed to Brazen-Noſe Colledge in Oxford, 
It is a large, well inhabited and frequented Town containing ſeveral Streets, 
hath 6 Parsſh Churches , is beautified with fair Buildings, 1s begirt with a 
Wall, and hath weekly 2 Markets, on Mondays, which 1s but ſmall; and on 
Fridays, which is well furniſhed with Corn, Caitle, and all forts of Proviſton 
in great plenty. | | | | 

Grantham, ſeated on the Witham; a Borough Town, of good account and cr: 4r 
well inhabited ;- is governed by an Alderman and 12 Juftices of the Peace, 
and hath the. ele&ion of Parliament men, The Town is beautified with a 
fair Church, which hath an exceeding lofty Sp:re-Steeple ; and its Market on 
Saturdays is very. conſiderable, and well ſerved with Corn, Maulr, Sheep, and 
all ſorts of Provifions. * 
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Boſton, 4 fair, large Borough and Town Corporate, of good antiquity; en. 
a ſeveral net, eleterh Parlrament men , Rr yoda 2a, by 4 


jor, 12 Aldermen, Burgeſſes, & Recorder, Ge. It is commodiouſly ſexes 
on both ſides the Witham, over which it hath a fair Wooddembridge, and be. 
0g near its influx into tte Se, is a place of conſiderable acconnt, is well fre. 
quented and inhabited, enjoyeth. a good Trade, and its Markets on Wedweſ. 
days and Saturdays tre very great, eſpecially for Proviſions ' both Fleſb, Fj 
arid Fowol. Its Market-phace is fair and ſpacious, as alfo its Church , whoſe 
Lanthorn or Tower ſeryes as a Landmark to Sailers. iS | 

Kirton, ſeated on's Satidy-ground, and fo called from irs Churcti; a fair 
iructure built of Free-ffone Cathedral-wiſe in form of a Croſs with a broad 
Steeple in the middle. © This whole Townſhip' is very gba divided ito 
4 Havilets or Vintins, vis. Kirton-Willingtow, Kirton- Meers, Kivton-Shel. 
dike, and Kirtow- Holme; and had formerly a Market , which is now dif. 
uſed. 

Crowland, or Croyland, a Town of good acconnt amongſt the Ft 
but much greater ae a paſt for ity famous Abby, founded by Kerkelhaud 
King of the Mercians in Anho 716. It is ſeared very low and dirty, and' fo 
ſlut up that there is no acceſs to it but by the North and Eaft-fides, and that 
by narrow Cawſwaies not admitting of Carts, infomuch that the Inhabitants 
have a Proverb, That al the Carts that come to Crowland ave ſbod with Silver, 
And the ſfeirvation 1s much like to Venice in [aly, the Streers being ſevered 
from each other by Difes or Wtey-courſes , on the banks of which are ſet 
Willow-trees. The chief Riches here gained is by Fiſh and Fowl, which are 
raken in great plenty ; and here is a ſmall Marker. 

Spal '"g, a pretty fair Town, ſeated very wateriſh and by a navigable Ri- 
ver, which doth occaſion it to have a very good Trade, having ſeveral Veſſels 
and Barges — them ; and here is every Tueſday a very good Market 
for Corn, Cattle, and Proviſion. 

Dunington, ſeated in a flat, like Spalding ; an indifferent Town, but hath x 
vol con{iderable Market on Saturdays for Proviſions, and Hemp in great a- 
bandance, | 


MIDDLESEX, a County of a ſmall extent, but every where par- 
niſhed with Towns and fair buildings , which are the habitations of the No- 
bility, Gentry, and Citizens of London. Ir is bleſt with a ſweet and wholſom 
Air, and for fertility of Soil both for Tillage and Paſturage, may compare with 
any ſhire in England, eſpecially for its bigneſs. ' 

It is ſevered into 6 Hundreds; in which are ſeated 73 Pariſb Churches, (be- 
ſides thoſe of London , and its ſeveral Chapels of Eaſe) and 1s traded unto by 
4 Market Towns, beſides the Markets in London. 

As to the deſcription of the Towns in this County, I ſhall treat of thoſe of 
moſt note, and conclude with London, the Metropolis of the whole Kingdom ; 
2nd firſt with Oxbridge. 
 Oxbridge, ſeatedon the high Road from London to Oxford ; a large, well 
inhabited and frequented Town, well accommodated with Inns, is governed 
by two Bailiffs , 2 Conſtables, and 4 Headboroughs , and hath a Market on 
Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. 

Hampton, ſeated on the banks of the Thames, of chief note for its Palace 
of the King called Hampron-Coyt ( delightfully ſeated by two Parks) firlt 
built by Cardinal Woolſey, and afterwards much enlarged by King Henry the 
Eighth, Containing now within it ſeveral large Inner-Courts, which are in- 
cloſed with fair Buildings, in one of which is a ſtately Fountain. 

nd opts or Thiſtlezyorth, 2 fair large and pleaſant Town, ſeated on the 
banks of the Thames, well inhabited by Gentry and the Citizens of Londos ; 
as are Twittenham, Teddington, Chiſwick, Hamerſmith, Fulham, and Chelſey, 
Towns all ſeated on the banks of the Thames, 


Nigh 
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Nigh unto Thiftleworth is Sion-houſe, a large Strufture, now belongin to Sion-Youſt; 


the Counteſs of Northamberland, but in times paſt was a Monaſtery, erected 
by King —_— the Fifth to the honour of our Savoy, the Virgin Mary, and 
Bridget of S10n, tor Religious Virgins, where he appointed lo many Nuns, 
Prieſts, and Lay-Brethren, as in number did equal our Saviour his Apoſtles and 
Diſciples ; and on the other ſide of the Thames 7,1 wy unto it he ereted 
another for Ati huſian Monks, named Jeſus of Bethlehem. | 


Brentford, —_— the Old and the New , both ſeated on the Weſtern 8::«:f4: 
1 


Road, which doth occaſion it to be ſo well accomtnddated with Inns. In New 

Brentford is kept the Market, which every Tueſday is very well ſerved with 

Corn and Provitions, which are much bought up by the Londoners. 
Kenſington, a Noe SOT Tons, . G hi 

Honour ; .4S are , Highgate, Hornſey, Tottenham-Highcrofs, Muſewel- 

Hill, Edmonton,c. Towns near adjacent to London. OE OY 


London, the epitomy -and glory of the Kingdom , was the Scat of the onde. 


Britiſh Empire, as now the Royal-Chamber ot our Kings; a City of great 
antiquity, aid to be built by Brute the Trojan ; but all agree it was re-edified 
by King Lud in Anno Maundt 5131, who called it, Luddesrown, Itis ſeated in 
2 healthful Air, -arid no leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly on the banks of the 
Thames, which ſeveteth it-into two (but unequal) parts, «hich are joyned to- 
gether by a ſtately Srone-bridge, ſo covered with Houſes that it ſeemeth rather 
a Street than a Bridge. 

This City is begirt with a Wall, firſt built by ConfFanmtine the Great, at the 
ſuit of his Mother Helen, and bath for entrance 7 principal Gates ; but now 
as tcontemning bondage it hath enlarged it ſelf on all ſides with ſpaciods Sub- 
urbs,. infomuch that the hath joyned her felf to the City of Weſtminſter, whicl 
name is now ſwallowed up, all paſſing under the general name of Lox- 

The City of Weſftmin#ter, according to Mr. Norden in his deſcription of 
Middleſex, was in time paſt called -Thorney, or Dorney, and was an Iſle en- 
compaſled with the Thames; which divided it ſelf, and one branch paſſed be- 
tween Chairin-Croſs and Kingſtreet through St. James's, including Tut-hill, 
which ſaid Iſle was ſo called, as being overgrown with Br:iars and Thorns ; 
bur in the time of King Znciws it is ſaid tobe cleanſed, and the foundation of 
the great Temple of St. Peters was laid , which was raifed vyt of the ruins of 
a former, dedicated to Apollo, where the Trinobamtes, or Troinovantes, did 
facrifice Bulls, Bullocks, Stags, and ſuch like Beaſts, to Diana Tawropolia, 
whom the Gentiles called the Queen of Heaven, 

This City or part of London is the nobleſt (though not the longeſt) being 
taken up by the King, the Nobility, Gentry, and ſuch as have-their depen- 
dancy on the Court or Latw, bing Rory raced with fair and beautiful 
Edifices; as 1. The Palaces of his Majeſty Whitehall and St. James's, to 
which is joyned a ſmall, but delightful Park. wherein is a Pal- Maſt, ſaid to be 
the beſt in Chr:iflendom. 2, The Courts of Judicature and Houſes of Parlta- 
ment, now all known by the general name of Weſtminfter-hall, and was an- 
ciently the Palace of the Kings of Eng/and. 3. Its Collegiate-Church of 
Weftminſter, which was formerly the —_— of $.Peter, and now renown- 
edfor its Chapel built by King Henry the Seventh, being beautitied with the 
Tombs of the Kings and Queens, and many of the Nob:/:ty of England; nor 
is it leſs famous for the Inauguratzon of, our Kings and Queens. 4. The Palace 
of her Majeſty, Somerſet-houſe ; and, 5. The Houſes of the Nob:/;ty. And thus 
much for the City of Weſtminſter. | | 

The Eaſtern part, or Suburbs of London beyond the Tower, is taken up. by 
thoſe that have relation to the Sea ; and the whole City thus taken is now of a 
great extent, being in length from Black-wall in the Eaſt to Tuirle-fields in 
the Weſt, about ſix miles ; in breadth 1, 2, and in ſome places 3 miles, and is 
ſaid to make in circuit about 14 or 15 miles,in which extent are numbred about 
500o'Streets' arid Lanes, and contains ( according to computation ) about 
750co Houſes ; and by the great nu m_ of Houſes the Inhabitarirs may be 


inhgpited by Gentry and Perſons of xj1f1gten- 


gueſt 
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gueſt at , which without doubt are very numerous; and if we conſider irs 

reat Tr:de and Commerce with other Nations, its Riches, Turiſdiftion 
; Pa and populouſneſs; its good Government ,. the ingenuity of its Inha, 
bitants in Letters, Arts, and Manuf afures, c. it may deſervedly be num. 
bred with any City of the higheſt rank in the World. 

The Buildings of note belonging to this City, are its Iuns of Court and 
Chancery. Guildhall, a ſtately Strufture, where the Courts &f Judicatuwe 
are held, and where the Lord Major, Aldermen, and Commen Council reet, 
for the negotiating the Aﬀairs of the City. The Royal Exchange, built qua- 
drangular, now ſaid tobe the beſt in the known World. The;Tower, a place 
of large extent, well furniſhed with a Magazin or Arſenal of warlike Mugi- 


tion both for Sea and Land-ſervice, and doth contain (according. to obſerya. 


tion) a Kings Palace, a Priſon, -an Armory, « Mint, a Wardroke, andan 
"ang + each having their peculiar Officers ; and for Buildings reſembleth z 


| Town, having a Parochzal Church, exempted from the JuriſdiQion of the 


Archbiſhop. Greſham Colledge, given to the City by Sir Tho, Greſham, with 
the allowance df liberal Salaries to profeſſors of ſeveral Arts and Sciences, to 
read LeQures for the advancement of Learning amongſt the Citizens, The 
Colledge of Heralds , called the Hera/ds Office, where the Records for the 
Arms, Deſcents, and Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry are kept. Dattors 
Commons, which is taken ap by the Civilians, The Calledge of Phy/itian;, 
The Halls of the ſeveral Incorporated Companies. The Houſes of Carrettion, 
amongſt which that of moſt note is Bridewel, 3 large Building, The Heſp:- 
rals, viz, St. Bartholomewt, Chriſt-Ghurch, andthe Charter-houſe: (or Suitan; 
Hoſpital) being the nobleſt Hoſpital in the Kingdom, in which are well mlin- 
tained 80 Old men, and ay Boys. The Seſſions Houſe, for the trial of Mas 
lefaQtors ; and laſtly, its Churches and Forge Schools, OO! GW of 
This City withjn the Walls and Freedom is divided into 26 Wards, and the 
Government thereof committed to .the care of ſo many Aldermen, each hi- 
ving the overſeeing of his ſeveral Ward ; and beſides theſes H{Jermesn there 
are 2 Sheriffs, which are yearly choſen, as alſo a Lord Major, who is the 
principal Magiſtrate. _ 
* To the making a compleat City there are ſeveral. principal parts or el 
required for the ſupportatioa.thereaf, and without whuch it cannot. well and; 
to wit, Husbandry and ices, or the providing Food and Rayment for its 
Inhabitants ; Arms and Ammunition, for its defence; the Prieſthood, for Dx 
vine worſhip ; Fudge, CounceBors, ®c. for the adminiſtration of Juſtice ; and 
Traffick, for the bringing in of Riches : In all which this City in a liberal 
meaſure is bleſt with. | 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. This County (formerly part of Wales) is 
bleſt with a healthful Air , and although very /:y and woody, yet is exceed: 
ing fert.}, (eſpecially the Eaſtern parts, whichare not ſo hilly as the Weſtern) 
the Hills feeding s ae ura of Cattle and Sheep, and the Valleys _ | 
great crops of Corn and Graſs ; and the rather. for its being watered with 
many freſh Streams ; the chief of which are the C/54e, Wye, Munow, Ebuntth, 
Scoway, and the Rumney, which fall into the Severn Sea. 

It is divided into Hundreds, in which Tract are ſeated 127 Pariſh Churches, 
and is traded unto by 7 Market Towns. :  - bc, 

- Monmouth, no leſs pleaſantly than, commodiouſly ſeated on the banks of 
the Wye and Munewy, which doth alrgoft encyrcle it,' over each of which is2 
Bridge. In the midſt of the Town, near the Market-place, flandeth a (once 
ſtately, but now ruinous) Caſtle; It is'a fair, large, 'well built, and inhabized 
and frequented Town, enjoying large Immuniries, and ſendeth a Burgeſs to 
Parliament. It is governed by a Majer, 2 Baztkiffs, 15 Common Councellors, 3 
Town Clerk, and other ſub-Officers; and hath a, conſiderable Market for Corn 
and Proviſions on Saturdays. | 

. Chepſtow, ſeated on the ſide of a Hill which is waſhed with the Wye, near 
its ll into the Severn ; a Town formerly very iamous, and of great _—_ 
mY cing 
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being ſaid to be raiſed out of-the ruins of Venta Silurum, the chief City 
of the Stlures, It is a large, well built, inhabited and frequented Town, and 
hath a Market on Saturdays, which is very good for Cotn and Proviſions, and 
very conſiderable for Swine. 

ton, or Caerleon, an ancient and flouriſhing City of the Romans, which colin 

is evidenced by the ruins of its ſtately Buildings; as Palaces, Temples, and 
Theaters, encloſed within fair Walls, the Water-prpes, Vaults , Hot-houſer, 
and Rowan Coins oft digged up. And bere the Noble A-thur KePE als Court ; 
and here was a famous Colledge for 200 Students in Affronomy, and other the. 
liberal Arts and Sciences, This Town (which is indifferent large) is com: 
modiouſly ſeated on the banks of the T/ske, over which it hath a large wooden 
Bridge ;, yet its' Houſes for the generality are built of Stone, arid its Market 
(which is but indifferent) is. 08 Thurſdays. Cd thee | | 

Uske, ſeated'on a River ſocalled ; alfarge Town, beautified with well built "TY 
Stone-bouſes, and. bath a very, good Market on Mondays and Fridays. * 

Abergavenny, (eatedat the.mecting of the C/she and the Keveny, once a. abnrecurny. 
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lace of greatſtrength : Itis alarge Town, hath well-built Houſes, enjoycth. 
F good Trade for F/anels and Straw-Hats, bere made in great plemey; nod 


\ Proviſions, 


its Market, which-is on Tueſdays, is very conſidetable for | 
Kc. | 


The County of NOR FO LK isof a different Soil, but may be compriſed of 
under two heads, to wit,Champain and Wood-land ; yet notwithſtanding about Noll, | 
the Towns it is of. a C/aiey, Chalkey, and fat Earth, and not without Wood. 
That which is compriſed under the head of ain [is along the Sea-Coaſts, 
and from Thetford ro Burnham, and ſo Weſtwards, and affor $ great: PEney.Ne 
Corn ; and on'the Heaths great flocks of Sheep-are fed. The -Jland. part 
s chiefly for graſing ; yet not without Carn grout Baths a 

The ancient 'Inhabitants known to the Romans were the Tcenr, andafter- 
wards became part of the Kingdom of the Ang/es,,,..; > + | 17-20 
- Fhe Commodities that this Country dint affordeth ; are Worſteds, 
Stockings. Norwich Stuffs, and Herrings, | , | 

The chief Rivers that water this County ate the Owſfe, Waveny, Tore, 
and the Thryne, It 1s 7 well inhabited with Gentry, is very populous 
and full of Towns and Villages, numbing $69 Pursh Crabs which are 
the moſt of any County in Englund; is traded unto by 27 Market 
Towns. 3-31 ; > al | C 

Norwich , a City of great antiquity , and forme ly of as great ſplendor wersict. 
when the Seat of the Eaſt Angles ; fince which it hath undergone ſeveral 
.calamities by Fire, Sword, and Peſfi:lence ;. and notwithſtanding all its ſhocks 
of 11] fortune, -it 15 at preſent a fair, large, and populous City, and enjoyeth a 
great Trade, eſpecially for their Stockings, tuffs, arid attures hers, 
made. It is commodioully ſeated onthe 'banks. of :the Tare, which ſevereth 
it ; but is joyned together by ſeveral Bridges, +and.in a pleaſant Valley. -It is 
about a mile and balf in length, and almoſtpf the-like breadth, and is encom- 
paſſed with a Wall (exception the ſide ſeated, on; the Raver, ) and hath 
12 Gates for entrance, and for Divine worſbi BE Tears Churches, beſides 
Chapels, Its chief buildings'are the (Cathedral , the Biſbops Falace , the 
Palace of the-Duke of Norfolt, the Market-bouſe, the Croſs, and the Houſe 
of /Goryettion; made of Free-ſtove. ,, Hexerts an Hoſpzzal where 100 poor Men 
Orchird in a City, or a City in an Orchard, by. reaſoa of pleaſant init» 
mixture of the Houſes with Trees.. It wag firſt governed by 4 Bazliffs ; but 
in the Reign of _ the Fourth - it was jncorporated-into a Anger {x.,-400_ 
made a County, whoſe limits extend. to Eaton-Bridge, It enjoys 
Immunities; fends Burgeſs toParliament,. and: is, the. See of: a Biſhop. Its + 
Markets on Witueſdays,, Fridge, and\Saturdays,' are very great, and well 
ſoted with Corn, living Cattle; Leather, Tarn, Worfteds, and all forts of Pro» 


viſions, I | 
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Iy1n. Lynn, ot it The Regis, ſeated almoſt at the influx of the Ow/e into the 
Waſbes ; a fair, large, and well-buitt Borough Town , numbring 3 Pariſ 
Clikrebes , of good antiquity, ' enjoying ample .Immunities , which were 
ranted them for their good ſervice againit the outlawed Barons in the Ile of 
Es. It is governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, hath 2 Reorder, Stoorg. 
Bearer, aid deter ſub-Officers , ſendeth its Repreſenitatives'ts Parliament , 
for its boy 57k is encompaſſed about with's Wai and a deep Trench ; is well 
watered 2 Rrivalets which "Yun through the Streets, which arc 

fed oyer by by 15 © Brid es. It is well inhabited by Merchamts and Th 
aving 4 eommodious Haven ; and its Matkets on Taeſd195 and Saturday; 

are well ſerved with Commodities artd Proviſions. 

Tarmonth, Tarrhouth;; 'feated on the Tart, at its influx inr6 the Sea, + It is a place of 
reat ſtrength, .as well by Nature 45 Art; be eltzemed' the” Key of this 
+» Obaft The Town ator Nay hath bur: one Chuteh, but that is ſv larpe 
ro 8K A ry nd traded' ufitb, and 'the thore <6 being th 
1s abited and traded ufito, a e 
ags t6 #4 for the Packet-B6dt, and other Voſs," Abou this Coul 
tatabiinddnce of Herrt2gs are eauight in Se and as great quantities 
of "Matkerer lr in the Silmihier ſeaſon; Tt is # vitn Corporate , having for its 
chief Magiſtrates 2 Bail:ffs; it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, and ſends Buy. 
Be to Parliament. Its Market is, On Saturdays, which is very great for 


ers. Tts Buildings ate good; it is a place of e_ 


Fiſh, ahd Provitions. 
ſeated int a dirty botrom , hath an indifferent good Marker for 
oviſions on 'Friditys ; bur chiefly fot Stockings , Wooden 
es he _— which ate ttere made ard ſold by the [nhabitans i in 
ed dn a: II; «fate and well 'dullt Town, full of havs.red 
well al abr by Shopkeeptts, who drive'a good trade. | Its Market, which 
- is V6 ſerved with Corn td Ptoviſions, being eſicemed 
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meet for the County ; and its Market, which is on Saturdays; is very great for 
Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, Leather, Shoes, and ſeveral Conntry Commodi- 
tie*. : 
Prrerburgh, ſeated on the River Aufona, or New, (which is navigable. for ?:56-c- 
Barges, over Whiel' it hath # Bridge which leadeth co Huntingronſhire,) and 
in a Marſhy'ground. It isa Ciry of great antiquity, add was of good account 
in the time of the Saxons ; for it is fard that olpher, King of the'Mercr.rns 


for the expiating ys crime 'in the cruel qty] his Sons Wolphald and 
Rufin for cnbrecog e Chriſtian ——_— (to whicthe was ſome years after 
converted himſelf 33. fini a moſt ſtately Monaſtery, and dedi- 


ET 
cated it to St. Petey, from' w the City” took irs name, being befpre called 


Madeſpamſtede, Tr is at preſent a City of no great extear, having bur one 
Pariſh Church befides its Cattiedral, raifed out of the Monaſter 5h ſtately 
firy@ture , where lieth the Bodies of two unfortunate Queens, Kartherin of 
Spain, and Mary of Scots. This City enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſetds 
wrgeſſes to Parliament, is honoured with the Title of an Ear/dom and the 
t of a Bryſbop, as alſo of a Dean, who keepeth his Court for the hearing of 
Cauſes. Irs Streets of late are indifferent well ordered, its Houſes well built, 
and hath a ſpacious Market-place, well reſorted unto on Satardays. | 
Not far from this City, Weſtwards, was ſeated the ancient City Durobrivar, 
called by the Engliſh Saxons, Normancheſter. | . 
Oundle, pleafantly ſeated on rhe banks of the New, over which it hath two 01di« 
good Bridges ; a well'built uniform Town , beautified with a fair Church, and 
: ——y ; hath a very great Market for Cattle; Corn, Fleſh and Fow! on 
al ur 4ays. | oa 
Higham- Ferrers, ſcituated on an Aſcent, and on the banks of the New ; an Highan Forers 
ancient Borough and Town Corporate, governed by 'k Mi bY Aldermen, 
; ital Burgeſſes, a Steward, tc. 1 graced with a fair Collezze, hath y 
ee School for the education of Youth , and an Ai/ms-houſe for the relief of 
poor People; and hath a Market on Saturdays, which is well reforted 
unto, 


Welling borow, ſeated alſo on the New; a large and well inhabited Town, »:1:»g4ros. 
of ſome note tor its Springs of Med:crnal-water, not far diſtant from the 
Town. Iris beantified with a fair Church, and a Free School ; is a large and 
well inhabited Town, and hath a Marker on Wedneſdays, which is well erved 
with Corn and Proviſions, - 

Daventry, ſeated on the fide of Borow-hill; a good Town, governed by a >: 
Baikiff, Aldermen, a- Steward, and 12 Freemen, and hath a Markee on Wed- 
neſdays, whick is well provided with Horſes, Caitle, Sheep, Corn, and Prov:- 


s, 
- Not farfrom this Town is Wedon, which way a Station of the Rograns, and 
where-chere was.a Monaſtery founded by the holy Virgin &.Werberg, Dauvgh- 
ter of ' King Wolpher, who had here his Royal Seat. , 

Brackley, ſemedon a bank of the Owſe,' and on the edge of the County ®=-&" 
towards Buckinghamſhire ; in ancient and large Town Corporate, containing 
two Pariſb Churches, had formerly « Coledge, now made uſe of for a Fee 
Schootj5 is governed by'a Major and Aldermen, ſendeth Bargeſſes to Parlia- 
ment, #nd hath 4 frall Market on Wedneſdays ; which informer time was con- 
ſiderable, being the ſtaple Town ip the County for Woo!. 


NORTHUMBERLAND, « Connty of « | ſharp and piercing Air, Coumy of 
and qriveb troubled'wirh pinchibg Frofts,* boiſterous Winds, ant} deep Snows, 77m 
which would be more troubleſorn to its Inhabitants, were it nor for the great 
abundance of Sezz-Goal hetehad in great plenty, ' 

_kiign Coanty; for the moſt pare, of an ungrateful Soil , being-very rovgh, 

lilly, and very hard'to be manured ; but the parts towards the Sea, by the 
—_ of the Hdsbandman'iti manuring tt with the” Sea-weed are indifferent 
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Newcaſtle. 


Morpith, 


Barwickh. 
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It is well watered with Rivers, which (with the Sea) afford to the Inlia- 
birants great plenty of F4/b and Fow. | 

In this County are numbred 46 Pariſh Churches , many of which are very 
large, baving their Chapels of Zaſe, and is ſevered into 6 Wards ; and for 
the accommodation of the Inhabitants is traded unto by. 6 Market Towns, 

The Inhabitants that poſleſt this County before the Komans, were the O:ta- 
dini, and being brought to the Juriſdiction of the Engliſb Saxons by Oſca 
Brother to Heng:ſt, and by his Son Jebuſa, had firſt official Governours under 
the fealty to the Kings of Kent : After that, when the Kin of the Be. 
renicit was erected, that which reached from the Scotiſþ Frith to the Tees 
(being the beſt part). was ſubject, to the Kings of Northumberland, who ha- 
ving finiſhed their pgriod, that which Jay beyond the Tweed paſled for Scor- 
land; then was it yielded up to Egbert King of the Weſt Saxons , wholaidit 
to his own Territory : and ſoon atter the expulſipn of the Danes it was go- 
verned by Earls. = 

This County ſheweth abundance,of Antiquities , not only along the Pi#s 
Wall, which runneth by its Southern part, but elſewhere; amongſt which 
theſe following are worthy of note : Wor go a. ſteep Mountain, was oft- 
times the place of Conlerence for the Ea s. The Hermitage, not far 
from Wakeworth, by the Water; ,a Chapel cut out of a Rock, without 
Beams, Rafters, or wy piece of Timber, and the A/tay was alſo hewed-out 
of the ſame Rock ; and this was the place of devotion for a Hermit, who lived 
in a Cel within the Rock, R:/ongham, ſeated on the River Rhead, a place of 
great Antiquity, which ('tis ſaid) God-Magon for ſometime defended againſt a 
certain So/dan, or Heatheniſh Prince. Through the P:&s Wall runneth the 
Tyne, which, watereth two Dales, cach having their Hills ſo boggy, with 
ſanding Water onthe top, that no Horſe-man is able toride through them; 
and yet in many places are great heaps of Stenes (called Laws) ſuppoſed to 
be caſt up in memory of ſome perſons there flain, ., 

"The chief places are, 


: 


Newcaſtle, ſcituate on an Eminence, 
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7 and and Scotland, but on the 
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Along the Coaſt of this Courity are the Iſles of Cockes, Fern, and Ite, 
which are ſmall Ules of a batren and ungratetul Soil, and but thinly in- 
habitcd, | 


NOTTING HAM, a County bieſt with a wholſom Ait ; its Soit is diffe. Couv'y of 
rent, the South-eaſt part, which is watered with the Trext and other freſh cps ao 
Streams, is moſt fertal and apt.for Corn and Grafs, and is called the Clay par: ; 
and the Weſtern part, wherein is the Foreſt of Shirwood, ,a large tract. of 
ground, which is well clothed with Wood, and ided with ez and 
this part, from the temperature of the Earth, is called the Sandy pare.) 1 - 

This ny SE a Stone ſofter than Alablafter , but beirig burnt 
maketh a Plaiſter harder than that of Paris, with which they floor theit up- 

r Rooms, i 

The form of this Shire is oval, doubling in {ength twice its breadth. It is 
ſevered into 8 Hundreds or WapoMacks, in which are numbred 168 Pariſh 
Churches, and hath intercourſe of trafftick with g Marker Towns. 

Notting ham,commodiouſly ſeated on an Eminence and on the banks of the xutinghcn 
Leane, which at a ſmall diſtance loſeth it ſelf in the Trent, over each of which 
Rivers there is a fair Stone-bridge, beſides two others over two Potids, called 
the Cheney Bridges, Itis a large Town, numbring 3 Pariſh Churches; is te- 
pleniſhed with well built Houſes , y> Streets are fair, and with a ſpas 
cious Market-place ; on the Weſt fide of the Town is the Caftle, which 
fore its defacement in the late Wars) was a place of great ſtrength and imi- 

- Itisa Town of good antiquity, and amongſt its places of remark 

ove are many ſtrange Vaults hewed out of the Rocks, eſpecially under the 
Caftle, which are deſcended by divers ſteps, and have their ſeveral Rooms 
and Stairs artificially made ; alſo in the Hill ace Houſes, with Rooms, Chimweys, 
—_ Stairs, und Winrdows, wrought out of the ſolid Rock. This Towti 
enjoys ſeveral [mmunities , eleteth Zurgeſſes for Parliament, is governed by 
a Mave.6 Mdrare, 2 Sheriffs, a Town Clerk, and other ſub-Officers ; it 
enjoyeth a good Trade, is well inhabited -and frequented , and hath weekly 

Markets, viz. on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays which is vety con- 
iderable for Cattle, Corn, and Proviſions. | 

Newark, ſcituate on the high Road to Tork, and on the Trent, over which Nowak 
it hath b_ .* It is a good large Town Corporate, govertied by ati Alders 
man and 12 Aſſitants, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, and hath a 
conſide able Market for Corn, Cattle, and Provifions on Wedneſdays. 

Mansfield, ſcituate in the Foreſt of Sherwood; a well inhabited, well aunts: 
built, and large Town, enjoying a good Trade for Mault, and hath a very 
confiderable Market for Corn, Cattle, Manlt, Swine, and Ptovifions on Thur [+ 
days. k 

Redford, fciruate on the River Ie}; an ancient Town Corporate, which Refer. 
eleterth Burgeſſes to Parliament, is governed by 2 Bazliffs, 6 Aldermen, and 
a Steward, and hath a great Market for Corn and Proviſions on Jatzrs 
days, 


The County of OX FORD is bleſt with 2 deteable Air, which doth ot- County of 
cafion it to be much inhabited by Gentyy; ant the rather, as being of a ferti] 24274 0: 
Soil for Corn and Fruits, well ftored with Carrie, and interfaced with pleaſant 
Hills, wherein (and in the Downs) are found variety of Game. It is well 
wenn with Rivers, as the Ow/ſe, or Iſis, the Tame, Cherwel, Windruſh, and 

benlode. 

It is divided into 14 Hundreds, in which tra is ſeated 280 Pariſh Churches, 

_ is traded unto by 12 Market Towns, and graced with & beautitul and ſate- 

City. 

. Oxford, the Seat of the Muſes , exceeding all Univerſities in the World, ord, 
except her Siſter Cambridge. It is a place reat antiquity, ſaid to be con- 
ſecrated unto Learning in the time of the Old Britains ; and was much che- 
r.ſhed and countenanced by King E/fred, who ſent thither his Son Ethe/tward 

on 
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County of 
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.on purpoſe to invite the png Pogns to ſtudy the Arts and Sezences. It is a 


Ciry commodiouſly ſeated both. for pleaſure and rofit between the 1/is and the 


Charwel, which encompaſſeth three parts of the City , over which for the 
convenience of paſlage it hath ſeveral _ The City is large, numbring 


14 Pariſh Churches beſides its Cathedral, a large Structure , and is at preſent g 
fair and ſtately City, adorned with well-built Houſes, and beautified with gi. 
vers curious Structures, as the Kings Palace, now the Mannoy Houſe, the 
16 Colledges, 8 Halls, the Schools, wherein is a ſtately Library, and Theatey 


newly erected. It enjoyeth ample Immunities , keepeth Courts for all Ai. 


ons Without limitation - of ſome; hath the eleRtion of 4 Burgeſſes 2 for the 
Uniy ; and 2 for the = It is a place very po and well reſorted 
unto, hath weekly two Markets, on Wedneſdays. and Saturdays, which is the 
chief, and very conſiderable for Proviſions and all ſorts of Grain, "eſpecially 


Barly; and alſo enjoys a great trade for Mau/:. 


Burford, ſcituate: on.an Aſcent .near th® Downs, and on the River Wing. 
ruſb, which ſpringeth 'out of-the Corſwo/d'; 2 large and fair Town Corporate, 

overned by two Bazliffs, and other ſub-Officers, and hath a well fr&quented 
Markerfor Corn, Cattle, and Provifions on Saturdays ; and is of chict note 
for Saddles here made, | | 

Woodſtock, a well compacted Borough Town, governed by a Major,q Alder. 
men,Sc. enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſends Bur, = to Parhament, and 
hath an ihdifferent good Market on Tueſdays. It is delightfully ſeated, and of 
ſome note for its large Park, wherein was Woodftock-Botwer , built by Ki 
Henry the firſt, and where he kept his Miſtreſs,the beautiful Roſamond Clifford, 
which was here poyſoned by his enraged Queen El:anor. 9th 

Banbury, fravod, on the Cherwel, and in a Flat; a pretty large, wealth 
and beautiful Town Corporate, governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, Sc. | 
c_— to Parliament ; hath a very conſiderable Market for Cattle, Sheep, 
and Proviſions on Thurſdays, and is of ſome gote for its Cakes and 


Cheeſe. 
= pleaſantly ſeated on the River ſo called, which (with its branches) 
doth almoſt encompaſs it, and over which it hath a Bridge which leadeth into 
Buckinghamſbire, It is a large Town, having one ſpacious Street, in the midſt 
of which is the Market-place ; and its Market, which is on Tueſdays, is well 
reſorted unto by Graſters and Butchers, from London and other parts, it being 
very conſiderable for Cattle. | 
enley, or Henley upon Thames as being thereon ſeated , over which it 
hath a fair Bridge ; a large Town Corporate, governed by a Warden tor its chief 
Magiſtrate, enjoyeth a conſiderable trade for Mau/ting , and much inhabited 


7 


by _ and Watermen, who are employed for the carrying of Maxz/t, 
' Wood 


, Gc. to London; and in return, bring ſuch commodities as rhey and the 
Neighbourhood have occaſion of. Its Market is on Thurſdays, which is very 
conſiderable for Corn, eſpecially Barly, there being oft- times about 300 Cart- 
loads ſold in one day. 


RUTLAND, the ſmalleſt County in the Kingdom, making in circum- 
terence not above 40 miles; and although for quantity the leaſt, yer for qus- 
lity may be compared with the beſt, being of a very {ertil Soil both for tillage 
and paſturage, eſpecially about the V ale of Cateoe. It is well clothed with 
Wood, watered with freſh Streams, is bleſt with a ſweet Air, and hath more 
Parks (conſidering its extent) than any County in England. 

This County is ſevered into five Hundreds, in which are 48 Pariſhes, and 
hath two Market Towns ; viz. | | 
- Oakham, ſcituare in the rich and pleaſant Valley of Catmoſe ; and although 
1ot large, yet is the Shire Town, where the Aſſizes and Seſſions are held ; its 


Buildings are indifferent good, eſpecially its Church, Free School, and Hoſpital ; 


© here is an old decayed Caſtle, which is now made uſe of for the A/ſizes. It 


rs a Market on Saturdays, which is indifferently well ſerved with Provi- 
ONS, | 
” Tpingham, 
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Upingham, highly ſeated ; a neat compacted and well built Town, hath pincvam. 
the accommodation of a Free School, and an Hoſpital; and its Market, which 
is 0n Wedneſdays, is well reſorted unto, and ſerved with living Cattle, Corn, 
and Proviſions. 


SHROFP+SHIRE, being a frontier County to Wales, is well repleniſhed of 
with Towns and Gaſtles, the better to over-awe the Wel/en in tlie bordering »r-Ary 
Marches : and divers Noblemen in this tract were called Barons of the 
March, | and enjoyed in their Territories certain Priviledges, and keld Courts 
for the adminillfing of Juſtice. 

This County is of a tertil Soil both for 4 and Paſturage, abounding in 
Wheat and Barly, is well clothed with Wood, feedeth ſtore of Cattle, 
and in-the bowels -of the Earth are Mines of Iron and Þ/r-Goal. It is well 
watcred with Rivers, as the Tern, Clun, Rea, Teame, Roden, and Severn, be- 
ing the chief, which in a crooked pallage ſevererh the Shire in the midſt. Ir is 
very Hilly and Moufftainous, eſpecially towards the Southern and Weſtern 

arts. | : 
« In this County are 170 Pariſh Churches, and hath for its Towns of chief 
note, 

Shrews bury, raiſed out of the ancient T/riconium, the Seat of the Princes Sirew:boy. 
of Powns,until forced thence by the Saxons. It is pleaſantly ſeated or an eaſic 
Aſcent, and on the banks of the Severn, which almoſt encompaſſes it. It is a 
place which for largenefs, numbring 5 Parifþ Churches beſides a Chapel , 
neatneſs of Buildings, both publick and private, largeneſs and variety .of 
Streets, and populouſneſs, may be ſet down in the rank of Cities. It is a Town 
of good ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art, being fenced about with « ſtrong 
Wal, defended by a Caſtle, Bukwarks, and other Fortifications, It is a place 
of a great reſort,*and well inhabited both by Eng/:fb and Welſb, and enjoyeth 
a great Trade tor Cloths, Cottons, Frizes, and ſeveral other commodities; 
this place being the common Mart between Engl.znd and Middle Wales. The 
Town enjoys large Immunities, keepeth Courts, ſendeth its Repreſentatives 
to Parliament, hath a large Free Schoot, is governed by a Mayor, 
24 Aldermen, 48 Common Council-men, a Recorder, Town Clerk, with other 
ſub Officers ; and hath weekly 3 Markets, on Wedneſdays for Proviſions, on 
Thurſdays tor Cottons, &c. here ſold in great abundance, and thence ſent to 
London; and on Saturdays for Cattle , and all forts of Proviſions in great 


lenty. » 

F Ofveſtre, ſo called from Oſwald King of the Northumbers , who was here ofw:fr: 
ſain in a Battel , and cruelly torn in pieces by Penda the Pagan Mercian 
Prince, It is a Town Corporated, governed by two Bailiffs and Burgeſſes ; 

and betore the Mart for We/ſb Cottons was hence removed to Shrewsbury, was 

of greater account than now itis; yet is it of ſome trade for F/annels, and its 
Market, which is on Mondays, is well reſorted unto, and furniſhed with Cattle 

and Proviſions, 

Wenlock Magna, ſeated in the road from Worcefter to Shrewsbury ; a wn.uck vac 
Town Corporate , governed by Batliffs and Burgeſſes , hath the eleQion of 
Parliament men, 15 of ſome note for its Lime and Tobacco-pripes, here made 
ingreat plenty,; and hath a very good Market on Mondays tor Corn and Pro- 
viſions. 

. Bridgnorth, a large Town Corporate, governed by 2 Bailiffs and Burgeſſes, widgnsts 
and hath the election of Parliament men. It is ſeated on the Severn, over 

which is a fair Stone-bridge, is well inhabited, containeth 2 Pariſh Churches, 

and hath a good Market tor Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions. 

Ludlow, ſeated on the Temd, a Town more fair than ancient, being beau- :4lw 
tified with divers good Buildings, amongſt which is the Palace of the Preſi- 
dent of the Marches. Itisa large Town Corporate, governed by Bazliffs and 
-Bargeſſes, hath the eleion of Parliament men, and hath a very great Market 
for Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions on Mondays. The Town is ſtrong, being 
defended by a Wall and Caftle, is very HS well inhabited, and is of 


chiet 
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chief nore, for bejng the place where the Courts for the Marches of Wales are 
kept, for the eaſment of the We{b and Neighbouring Inhabitants ; and here 
Prince Arthur kept his Court. 


SOMERSET, a large and wealthy County , andof a rich and fertil 
Soil both for Tillage and Paſturage ; yet not without Stony-hills. It is ex- 
ceeding populous, and well frequented, occaſioned through its commodious 
Havens and Sea-port Towns, and is every where well watered with Rivers, 
as the Severn, Avon, Parret, Frome, Brue, Tvel, Sc, which with the Se; 
plentifully ſerveth the Inhabitants with excellent F3ſbh. As to the bounds, 
extent, and diviſion of the Shire into Hundreds, ſee the Table. 

This County hath been the Theater of divers bloody Battles; for inſtance, 
at Pen, near Cadbury, Edmond, ſurnamed Tron-ſides , gave the Danes a no- 
table foyl in his purſuit of Camutus the then Uſurper of the Enghib Crown, 
Not far from Br: dgwater, Ealſtan Biſhop of Sherbourn, gave a great over. 
throw to the Dan;b Camp. Art —_— King Arthur obtairled a and 
memorable ViRtory againſt the Englif Saxons: And near this place Ken. 
walſh, a Weſt Saxon, obtained the like Victory againſt the Britarns, to their 
ever after dread of the Engl:ſh Saxons. And not far from Banes-down Kin 
Elfred gave the Danes ſuch an overthrow, that conſtrained' them to a ſub. 
miſſion, and' cauſed Godrus their King to be baptized , and*was his God- 
father, 

In this County are numbred 385 Parsſb Churches, and hath intercourſe of 
Traffick with 30 Market Towns, 

Briſtol,a City part in this'County,and the greateſt part being in Glouceſter. 
Jbive, it is there treated of, and therefore omtred here. 

Bath, ſeated on the Avon, over which it hath a fair Stone-bridge, and in 
a low 'and fmall Plain, which is encircled with Hills, out of whichiflue forth 
ſeveral Springs, which'pay their Tribute to this City. It is a City of great 
Antiquity, as doth appear by the many Roman Inſcriptions and Inages com- 
monly found in the Walls which encompaſs it ; and where the Abby ſtandeth 
was a Temple conſecrated to Minerva, the Goddeſs of Fountains and Baths. 
Tt is a fair and neat City , repleniſhed with well-built Houſes , . for Divine 
worſhip hath ar preſent but one Pariſh Church beſides its Abby or Cathedral, 
a ſuperb Building. It is governed by a Major, Aldermen, Common Council, 
with other ſub-Officers , enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities , ſendeth its Repreſen- 
tatives to Parliament, and hath two Markets weekly,on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days , which are well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions; it enjoys a good 
trade for its Clothing here made, and is a place well inhabited and reſorted unto, 
and the rather for its Medicinal Baths, for the curing of ſeveral diſeaſesin 


'the body of Man. Of theſe Baths there are four, and the Water, as to heat, 


is of a different temperature : The Croſ&-Bath, which is of a temperate heat, 
is enclofed with a Wal , and about the ſides are placed 12 Seats of Store. 
The ſecond is of a much hotter temperature, and therefore-called the Hot- 
Bath: Adjoyning to theſe Baths is a Spittle-houſe, for the relief of poor 
diſeaſed people. The third and fourth (as joyned together) are the greateſt 
and beſt, veto ſeated near the Abby, and called the King and Queens Baths; 
they are encloſed with Walls, and have 3z Seats made of Arched-work, ando 
ordered that Men and Women fit apart: 

Wells, ſeated at the foot of a Hill, ſo called from the Springs and Wells 
there 'pringing up ; a ſmall City, but well inhabited, and of a good iaccount, 
being dignified with-an "Epiſcopal See , under whoſe JuriſdiQtion is that of 
Bath. It is garniſhed with fair and- ſtately Buildings, both publick and pri- 
vare, 'as its Cathedyal, dedicated to St. Andrew, a beautiful Pile of building; 


rhe (4.0 fp robs adjoyning to the Cathedral, built Caſtle-wiſe ; then 


Prebendaries Houſes, and the Market-houſe, ſuſtained-by Pillars. It is g0- 
verned by 'a Major, 7 Maſters , 16 Burgeſſes, a Recorder , Town Clerk, ©c. 
mg ſeveral Immunitjes, ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, and hath week] 
2 Markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, which'are well ſerved wit 
Proviſions, | Pensford, 


Pensford, ſeated on the River Chue, near, its falling into the Avon : a Privferd. 
Town yh good account, and much inhabited by Hatters x4. Bakers. It hath ” 
a Market on Tueſdays, which is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, 

Glaſſenbury, ſeated near the Tor; a'pood Towh and hath a Market oh Glaſſehary. 

Tueſdays, Which is well ſerved with Corn, Fowl, F:fþ, and other Proviſions, 
Thus place is of 'note for its once famoas and ſtately Abby &f Glebe) . 
where (as 'tis reported) the Body of Ioſeph ot © Arimathea, whom Philip the 
Apoſile of the Gaul ſent into By:tain to preach the Goſpel of Chriſt, lieth 
intetr'd; and here King Ines built a fair and ſtately Church, and id the 
Church-yard was the Sepulchre of King Arihav. | 

Near adjoyning; on 2 high and ſteep Hill is placed a Tower, riow called 
Glafenbury-Tor , which commandeth a ' great proſpet round about , and 
ſerveth as a Land-mark to Sea-mmeh'; and on. the tep thereof the laſt Abbot 
was banged by command of Kitig Henry the Eighth, | 

Bruton, ſeated on the River Brew; a4 well built and inhabited Town , Of a Prater. 

ood trade for — Searges, and Maulting, and hath a very great Market 
p Proviſions, &c. on Saturdays, The Town 1s graced with a very beautitul 
Church, hath a Free School, founded by King Edward the Sixth, and a moſt 
of that hath rather the reſemblance of a CeMedge than an 

oſpet as. | 

[871 or Teovell, a Borough Town, governed by a Port-Reve, and keepeth zvit. 
Courts for the trial of Attions. It is ſeated on a River ſocalled , and hath a 
very conſiderable Market on Fridays for Corn, Cheeſe, Hemp, Flax, and Pro- 
viſews in great plenty, taking its riſe from! the decay of 1/chefter , near ad- 


WET NO | 

Ikchefter, a Town of great antiquity , and in former times of as great ucbefe. 
ſtrength ; for at the « of the Normans it was ſo populous that it had 
in it 107 Burgeſſes, and num 16 Pariſh Churches ; but at preſent it_hath 
but two Churches. It is a Town Corporate,poverned by a Bail and 12 Bur- 
geſſes, hath the elefion of Parliament men, is the place where the County 
Goal is kept; and hath a pretty good Market on Wedneſdays, 

Tawnton , pleaſantly ſeated on the Tone, which is navigable for Barges Twnres. 
within three miles of the Town, where it hath a fine Bridge. Itis a ve 


©, 
heat, and well-built Town , graced with ſpacious Streets, containerh 2 Pariſl 
Churches ; is well inhabited both by Gentry and Tradeſmen, eſpetially Clo- 
thiers, who drive a conſiderable Trade for Searges and Clothing } being c- 
ſtetthed the beſt Town in the County ; and its Markets , on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, are very great, and well provided with Corn, Fleſb, Fiſh, and Fow!, 


It was formerly a Major Town, but at preſent a Bailiwick. 

Bridgwater, ſeated on a navigable River, over which it hath a fine Stone- widgets. 
bridge. Itis a large, well frequented and inhabited Borough Town, hath the 
eletion of Parliament men ; 15 governed by a Major, and other ſub-Officers ; 
was formerly a place of good account, having a Caftle and an Abby. Its 
Market is on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, ahd - 
in the Summer ſeaſon with Carre. | 

Mynehead, ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar ; a Borough Town, eleQing Parliament Mmeied. 
men, hath a very good harbour for Ships of a conſiderable burthen to ride in, 
and is a place of ſome Trade, eſpecially ito Ireland; yet its Market is bur 
ſmall. 


The County of $ TAF FO RD, ſeated much about the midſt of England ; __ | 
of a healthful Air, and different Soil, the Southern parts being generally bar- _ 
ren, as ſandy, gravelly, of heathy, except on the banks of the Rivers; yet 
by the Husbandmans pains in pPanatg V, it beareth good Corn; and the 
Northern parts are hl, and full of grat Heaths and Mooys, and is tnade uſe of 
for feedirig of Cattle : And. although an Inland County , yet by reaſon of the 
many Rzveys and Brooks it is plentifully furniſhed with excellent Fiſh. To 
ſpeak of the Couritty in general , there are more Heaths, Moors, and waſt 

round, than in any County in England v8 to its bigneſs, inſomuch that 
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Stafford. 


New-Caſile, 


uttexatty, 


Tamworth. 


Walſall, 


E-*NG OL ACN CD. 


you may go the whole length of the County and ſee little but Heaths ang 
Moors ; but theſe are not without profit, as, breeding ſtore of Sheep, Conte; 
and Deer, as well as pleaſure for the Gentleman, both for the k,Gun 
and Hound; and for Parks and Warrens few Counties doth exceed it. The 
Commodities that this Shire affordeth to others, are Catile, Sheep, Horſes, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Woot, Bacon, Iron, Iron-ware, chiefly Nails, Alablafter, 


C je) 

The number of Pariſhes are 130, and hath 18 Market Towns, many of 
which are of conſiderable account. | 

Litchfield, a City and Coun of it ſelf, ſeated in a pleaſant Champain 
Country, divided from the CathearaF and Cloſe, but joyned together by two 
Bridges and Cawſeys, It is a City of great antiquity, formerly called L;jcig. 
feld, that is, the Field of dead Badtes , which name it had from the great 
number of Ghriſtians there ſlain in the Dyocleſian Perſecution : and Yere 
Ofwin, King of the Northymbers, having vanquiſhed the Pagan Mercians, 
ereRted a Church, and made it the Epiſcopal See of Daina the Biſhop , which 
afterwards was made an Archiepiſcopal Pale by Pope Hadrian, in the Reign 
of King Offa, which dignity _ with his lite, This City is well built, is 
indifferent large, containing 3 Pariſh Churches beſides its Cathedral, a beau- 
tiful and curious Strufture , adjoyning to which is the ay Palace, and 
the Prebends-houſes : the Streets are paved and well ordered, and is a 
much frequented by Gentry. It is governed by 2 Bailiffi, a Sheriff, (which 
are eleted out of 2.4 Burgeſſes) a Recorder, Town Clerk, with ſub-Officers 
and amongſt its Immunities ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament. Its Markets are 
on Taeſdays and Fridays, which are plentifully ſerved with Corn and Provi- 
ſions. | | | | 

Stafford, well ſeated on 'the River Sowe, amongſt rich Meadows ; a fair 
Town, indifferent large , containing 2 Pars/b Churches, hath a Free School, 
and a fine ſquare Mar#et-place, in which the Shire-Hallis kept for the Aſſizes 
and Seſſions of the County ; the Streets are paved and well ordered, and its 
Houſes well built ; it is governed by a Major and Burgeſſes, hath a Recorder, 
Town Clerk, and 2 Serjeants at Mace. The Town enjoys large Immunities, 
ſends gs to Parliament, is well inhabited and frequented, and its Mar- 

le 


.—- » "goes , and other Pro- 
viſions. 


New-Caitle under Lint, ſeated on a little Rivulet; a large Town Corporate, 
overned by a Major, Bailiffs, and Burgeſſes, hath a Court of Record, to 
hold plea in all Perſonal AfFions under 40 }. and amongſt its Immunities ſends 
Burgeſſes to Parliament. It hath a great Market on Mondays for Cattle, ſome 
Horſes and Sheep,with plenty of Proviſions ; and after Low-Monday,a Market 
(or rather a Faic) every Fortnight for ſome time. 

Uttoxater, pleaſantly ſeated near the Banks of the Dove amongſt excellent 
Paſturage. The Town is not very well built, but prett large , hatha well 
built Market-place ; and its Market, which is on Wedneſdays, is faid to be one 
of the greatelt in theſe parts of Eng/and for Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Gorn, and all Proviſions. 

Tamworth, ſeated on the Banks of the Tame, which divides the Town, one 
part being in this County and the other in Warwickſhire, The Town at pre- 
ſent is of good account (though not of that ſplendor as in former times) be- 
ing incorporated, governed by Batiliffs, a high Steward, undey- Steward, Re- 
corder, and other ſub-Officers, ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament , and hath a 
Market on Saturdays, which is indifferent good for Corn and Proviſions, and 
in the Spring time for Cattle and Sheep. 

Walſall, ſeated on the top of a Hill ; a well-built Tows Corporate, overned 
by a Major, and other ſub-Officers, hath a Court of Record, kver a good 


is on Saturdays, is well ſerved with Corn, 


| Trade for divers ManufaQtures made of Tron, as Nails, Bridle-bits, Stirrups, 


Spurs, and alſo Bellows, here made in great plenty ; yet its Market, which is 
on Tueſdays, is not very great, 


Wolver- 


4 25 i 6. && 


Wolverhampton, pleaſantly ſeated on a Hill, beautified with reaſonable well »»1vebampron, 


built Houſes, and its Streets handſomly paved ; is mvichfi Gempyy, 
harh a neat Gollegzate Church, and its Marker, which 18 on xa is Ve- 


ry confiderable for Corn , Cattle, and Provy/ons, being eſteemed the ſecond 
Market Town in the County, 1940 7-1 $ , 


TIT8 


SUFFOLK, a County of a various /Soily; and caaſequ | cls tarts fundy County of 
growths and ManufaQtures z the Eaſtern parts: all. along the Colts, and'i6e 514% de 


or 6 miles Inland are generally very bleak, but healthy, ſandy ; full of fraght 
Hills and Springs, and employed in Tillage for Rye, Peas, Brank, ,"afid 
for Seep-walks, The more'Inland part, commonly: called High- Sefolk, or 
the Wood-lands,1s pretty.level,; cloſe and dirty, and: is made uſe of chiefly for 
Dayries,driving a great trade for their Butter and Gheeſe ; and the parts aboue 
Bury are Champain, and gffordeth great ſtore of grain of all ſorts:i 1 - 1 
It is a County of a large extent, is well ftored with Parks, watered witli 
freſh Streams, and bleſt with a moſt healthful and ſweert-Air, which makes:* 
to be ſo well inhabited by Gentry, and is traded unto'by 27 Marker Towns, 
and numbreth $75 Far ſb Charebes. i bh tf non) 140 WED 41 to 
Tpſwich, ſeated by the Bagks of the Orwell, near the place where its freſh q/vic 
Water and falt meet which (with the Tide) gives it the conveniency:'6f a 
Key. 'Tisa place of great antiquity, and was once fenced about with a Wall 
or Rampicr, which was thrown down by the Danes. It is at preſeht a place 
of a large extent, numbring 12 Par:/b Churches beſides St.Geo Chapel ; 
and for its abundance of Streets, which, are clean and'neatly cojere, its po- 
pulouſneſs and good trade that its Inhabitants drive both by Sea and;Land , ic 
may be ranged in the number bf Cities. It is a Town Corporate; welb Privi- 
ledged, ſends Burgeſſes to.Parliament , and. is governed by 2 Bailiffs choſen 
out of 12 Port-men, and 24 Common Council, alſo a Recorder, Town Clerk, 
and other ſub-Officers. It, is, well ſerved with Proviſions , for beſides its 
Shambles here are. weekly 3 Markets, viz. onVVedneſdays and Fridays, for 
Fiſh and Butter, and on Saturdays for Proviſions of all Gitts in great plenty. 
And this Town gave birth to Cardinal Wolſey, who, here begana magnificent 
Colledge, which ſtill bears his name. | | 
Bury, or St. Edmond5-Bury, o called from King Edmond, the Martyr, here 5-7- 
interr'd, who was ſhot to death ax Hoxon by the Danes, for not r ing the 
Chriſtian Faith. This Town 1s very pleaſantly ſeated, and inan Airſo health- 
ful, that makes it to be much inhabited and frequented: by Gentry. Itis a 
Tour Corporate, governed by an Alderman for its chief Magiſtrate, beſides a 
Recorder, and other ſub-Officers, and ſends its Repreſentatives to Parliament. 
Itis of a large extent,yet confiſteth but of two Parihb Churches hiath well built 
Houſes ; its Market-b:1l, Fair-fted, and Coru-Croſs, are. ſpacious and handſom, 
but its Streets arc ill paved, chiefly occaſioned by the heavy Carriages which 
come to its Markets on VVedne days, which are much reſorted unto, being 
the chief Market Town in the County for Grain, and is alſo well furniſhed 
with freſh F:/b, Pigeons, wild Fowl,and moſt ſorts of Proviſions. This Town 
was famous for its A&6y, which for fairneſs and Prerogatives exceeded all o- 
thers in England. Here is kept the Quarter Seſſions for the liberty of $1. Ed- 
mond ; Fo, in the A&by-yard ſtands Shzre-houſe, where the Aſizes are 
ordinarily held for the County. 


New-Market , compoſed of a well built Street z a-great thoroughfare Nn=&t- 


Town, full of Inns ; it conſiſts of two Pars Churches, the one in this ty 
and the other in Cambridgeſbire ; but its Marker-place and Street is wholly in 
rs Its Market ison Tueſdays, which is well frequented and ſerved with 
Fiſh, wild Fowl, and other Prayiſions ; .and by reaſon of the ſcituation of the 
Town near the ſpacious Heath, which' bears its name, fo commodious for 
Hoyſe-races, and in a part of the Country fo fir for Fie/d-ſports, it is much 
reſorted unto by his Majeſty, where he hath his Palatt;'and the Nob:/ity and 


Gentry. 
Mildenhall, 
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Mildenhall. 


Sudbury 


EE Fo C4 
Mildenhall, ſeated on a branch of the Owſe ; a large Market Town, graced 


with 4 fair: Church; with a tall Steeple, and very 


to it, as big.as ſome little Towns. 
ally for F:jb and weld Fowl) on Fridays. 

Sudbury, ſeated on the Stower, over which it hath a fair Bridge leading into 
Eſſex; an ancient, good large Town, containing 3 Pariſh Churches, and by 


ulous, \havi ſtant 
Streets called:Rows (ay Beek-row, How-row, Sc.) to the Fertwward belonpi 
It hath a well frequented Market (eſpet|. 


+02 reaſon of ;ie5 trade-of Thotbing is well frequented. Tt is a Borough Town; ele. 

' Ring Pariament men;and is governed by a EIT men, 14 Burgeſſes, 

aod other ſub-Officers. - Its Market, which is on Saturdays, is well reſorted 
unto, * AY _ \* \ 3J Jn ' Fol | $5 | 4 . ? ». 


Halltigh, 


- - Hadleith, a large Town Corporate,governed by a Major, Aldermen, (om- 
cel, tc. BY * 4. entre i of :rwo Markets weekly;' vz&. on +" ong 
very conſiderable for all -Proviſions, j- roar yi Meat ; and a 'ſtigller bh $4? 
days. Itis graced with a ſumpruous Church, - was pince '6f great Trade in 
farmer times for C/athings ; but at preſent hath loſt much” of its trade for 
Fir ky-ta are, as alſo for Bays and Says; OO! wulk 


Stew-Market, ,» "Stowe Market ſeated inthe.center of the County, arid between the branches 


\ 


ro0dbridge. 


Aldborough, 


Dunwich, 


of the Gypp or Orwell; a large and beautiful Town, graced with a ſpacions 
Church, .on'whoſe Steeple is a lofty Pinacle, not exfic to be parallel'd. It hath 
a Market.on Thurſdays, which is well ſerved with Proviſions .and Retatl- 
toaves j'and ithe Trade of 'the Town''is 'tow in Tammeys, and other 
jms rn being the only" Town in the County conſiderable for that 


£m OyYmenti.: i 0b: 2393 \.4 3 ; | | 
K Theodbrid ea large Town, watered with ſeveral freſti Springs,havin a ples- 
ſant proſpet down the Channel, chiefly at' High-warer , being mites 
from the'Main ; a Tow of good Traffick by Sea xnd Land; itis well enough 
built, excepting the lowneſs of the oldeſt Houſes , and part of the Streets are 
well paved; it -hath-a fair' Chureb\,- in which are ſeveral Monuments. les 
Market, which is on Wedweſdays,- is of conſiderable reſort,” and well rraded 
unto for its Commodities, vis. Pouldavis, Sack-eloth, Plank, Butter, Cheeſe, 
but chiefly for its Hemp: As to'its Sra-trade, they have ſeveral Veſſels both 
great and ſmall, which are imployed'by them, afd have here 4 or 5 Docks 
tor the building of wy 5 Ts ee 2 24 

\. Aldborough, a Conſt Town, pleaſantly ſeated in a Dale; 'a large; long, and 
plain buile Town, cotnpoſed of. two or three Streets of low Houſes , all in a 
row. :. Aria ſmall diſtance from this Town is' STaughden, whete they have a 
.commodious Key, with Ware-houſes, or Fiſh-houſes, the only employment of 
the Town m_ for Fiſh, having great conveniences for drying their North- 
Sea Fiſh; in which Fiſhing-trade, with a little in the Coal-trade, they employ 
ſeveral Veſſels; but not ſo many as formerly. It is a Town Corporate, governed 
by two Bazliffs, 10 Capital Burgeſſes, with 24 Inferiour, enjoyeth ancient 
Priviledges; and ſends its Repreſentatives to Parliament. For their defence 
Sea-wards, they have about 2o great Guns planted.' Its Market is on Satur- 
days; which is but ſmall. 

Dunwich, an ancient Tows Corporate, ſending Burgeſſes to Parliament , 
and is governed by 'two- Bailiffs,' and other ſub-Officers, and hath a ſmall 
Market on Saturdays.. It isa Town of great antiquity, being in the _— 
made an Epiſcopal See by Felix the Burgundinn, in the reign of William the 
Conquerour ; it contained 236 Burgeſſes, had a Mint, andits Inhabitants were 


"- -.rich; butthrough the removal of its Epiſcopal See, and the encroachment of 


Bangay. 


the Jea, which hath ſwallowed up a great part of it, and decay of its Shipping 
;and Trade; it is rather the Remainyof a Town, than one. 
.'. Bungay, ſufficiently watered by 'the Waveney, which ſevereth it from Nor- 
folk. 'Itiis a good targe'/Town, an two Pariſh Churches, one of which 
is fair 5| and between both, in themidſt' of the Town, is to be ſeen the Ruins 
of a famous Nunnetry," Its Market is' on Tharſdays, which is great, and well 
' reſorted unto, eſperially by thoſe of Norfolk, bs 
Bec OJ, 


* 


Beckley, ſeated alſo on the Waveney ; a very large Town, having a confide- #:419- 
able, much frequented , and well ſerved Market on Satwrdays, and hath a 
Patſage-trade by Water to Tarmowth ; the Town is but yroun buile, havin 
ſeveral Thatched Houſes , but graced with a fair Church, and a Bulky tall 
Seeple, on a Hill, 


SURRET, a County of & different Soil; not over fertil, (eſpecially in the County of 
midſt,) yet the parts near the Thames, which is fron and Champain, is grate- £579 %e- 
ful to zhe Husbandman ; and the parts called Holmeſdale, by reaſon of the © 
aſpiring Hills, Rivers, Parks, Meadows, Groves, and Fields, is a place of 

great delight.The Airs very healthful. It is garniſhed with the Seats of ſeveral 
Gentlemen, and is better ſtored with Game than Gran. 

Here are ſeated 140. Parsb Churches, and hath the accommodation of 
g Market Towns. 

Sout bwark,qrthe Borough of Southwark, on the South-ſide of the Thames Sew wk 
oppolite to the:City of London, to which it is joyned by a ſtately Srone-bridge, 
and is a member thereof, being annexed by King Edward the Sixth ; bur 
doth ſtill enjoy ſeveral of its ancient Priviledges, as elefting Burgeſſes, holding 
of Courrs within themſelves,&c. Itis a place , which for largeneſs of good 
Buildings, and quantities of Inhabitants, may be ranged with Cities ; en- 
joying a good Trade, and is well reſorted unto. | 

Croydon, ſeated low , near the Spring-head of the River Wandle, and in a cry. 
manner begirt with afpiring Hills, which for the moſt are well clothed 
with Wood, of which great ſtore of Charcoal is made, for which this place is 
of note. It is a large Town, dignified with the Seat of the Archbi of 
Canterbury, is beautified with a large and fair Church, hath an Hoſp:tal for 
the relief of Poor people, and a Free-School for the Educationof Youth. The 
Town is large, .its Houſes well built, and its Market, which is on Saturdays, 
is conſiderable, and well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. 

From this Town to Farnham runneth the Downs, called Banſftead- 
ns which affordeth great diverſion for Hawking, Hunting, and Horſe- 

es, 

Kingſton, a large and ancient Town Corporate , enjoying large Immunities, x;«gter. 
and .is of chief note for being the place where (upon « Stage in the open 
Market-place) ſtood the Chair of Majeſty , where /AErhelſian, Ethelred, and 
Edwin , were'Crowned Kings , and received their Imperial Scepters, from 
whence *tis ſaid the Town took its name, being before called Moreford, It is 
pleaſantly ſeated onthe Banks of the Thames, over which it hath a fait Bridge 
which.leadeth to Kingftonwick in Middleſex, about a mile from Hamption- 
Court, the Palace of his Majeſty. Its Houſes are well built , and hath ſeveral 
Inns and Taverns ; it is the uſual place for the Aſizes, and its Market on 
Saturdays.is very conſiderable for Corn and Proviſions. 

Reygate, ſeated-in the Vale of Homesdale, of note for its bloody Battles z,,.: 
here tought againſt the Danes, in which they were vanquiſhed ; and alſo for 
its ancient, but ruinated Caſt/e, where (inthe midſt of a large Court) there 
Is a Vault of a great depth and length, at the end of which is a ſpacious Room, 
where (according to money £20 arons.met in Cauncil, in their War againſt 
King John. Here is Fullers-Earth dug up in great plenty. It is a large Borough 
Town, which \ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, and hath a very conkderable 
Market on Tueſdays, being well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. | 

Not far from this Town are Blechingley and Gatton, two ancient Borough 
Towns, which ele&teth Parliament men , once places of good account, eſpe- 
cally Gatton. ; 

Guilford, no-lefs pleaſantly than commodioully ſeated on the River Wey, Gig. 
which is navigable for Barges , very commodious to the Inhabitants for the 
conveyance of 'their Goods by water to London. It is an ancient Borough 
Town, | governed by a Major, and other ſub-Officers, hath the eleion of Par- 
liament men , and was a place of a larger extent when the Engli/b-Saxon 
Kings had their Palace here, than now it is; yet is it a fair, neat, well _ and 

arge 


Farnhan. 


Chicheſter, 


Arunadtl, 


-this Iſle, It is alarge Borough Town, governed” by Baili 
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large Town, containing three Pariſh Churches , one of which is a fair 
Structure. It is a place well inhabited and frequented, where the Aſizes are 
oft kept ; and as ſeated on a i. Ag is well furniſhed with Þ»ns and T4. 
verns for the reception of Travellers ; and its Market, whith is on Saturday; 
is of good Account, and well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions. 
Farnhatn, ſaid to be fo calledfrom the great ſtore of Fern here growin 

It is a good Town, ſeated on the River Wey, of note for being the place where 
King Elfred (with a ſmall Power) ſubdued the Danes "ny a great ſlaughter; 
and for its ſpacious Caſtle, highly ſeated, It hath a great Market on Saturdays 
for all Proviſions, but chiefly Oats and Barley. | 


SUSSEX, a large County, in form long and narrow, which, with its 
extent, bounds, diviſion into Rapes, ſcituation, &c, may a pear by the Table. 
The Ar, though clouded with Miſts and thick Vapours, which ariſe from the 
Sea, yet is it good and healthful, It is well watered with Rivers, which fall 
into the Sea, which waſheth its Southern parts ; and although its Sea-Coaft is of 
ſo large an extent , yet it is but thin of Harbours, and thoſe not very good, 
being dangerous for entrance by reaſon of its Rocks and Shelves. 

The Soll is fertil : 'the Sea-Coaſt called the Downs is hilly, but very plea- 
fant, and feedeth good ſtore of Cattle. The North-part is overſhadowed with 
Woods and Groves, where (in times paſt) was that famous Wood Andrall. 
wald, being about 120 miles in length, and 2o in breadth ; and in theſe parts 
are many. Iron-Mznes. | fd | 

The Commodities that this County affordeth , are Ion unwrought, and 
wrought into Guns,&c, Corn, Cattle, Sheep, Wool, and Wood.” 

This County is ſevered into 6 Rapes, all which traverſe the She, and-have 
each of- them their particular River, Foreſt, and Gaſt/e; and in theſe' Rapes 
are 65 Hundreds, in which are numbred 312 Pariſh Churches; and is traded 
unto by 16 Market Towns. ' 

In Chicheſter Rape are 7 Hundreds,and its chief places are, 

Chicheſter, ſeated on the Banks of the Levant, which at a ſmall diſtance 
falleth into the Sea, It is an indifferent large City, containing 5 or 6 Pariſh 
Churches beſides its Cathedral ; it is graced with good Buildings and ſpacious 
Streets, eſpecially the 4 which lead from the 4 Gates of its Wall, and croſs 
one another at the Market-place, which is a fair Stone-Building, ſuſtained 
with Stone-Pillars. It is dignified with an Ep:ſcopal See, and Seat of a Biſhop. 
It is a City endowed with many Priviledges, electeth Parliament men, is go- 
verned by a Major, Aldermen, Recorder, with ſub-Officers; is a place of 
pretty good Trade, and its Markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, are well 
nt with Gorn,Cattle, and all forts of Provifions, both Fleſh, Fiſh, and 

owl. 


Nigh unto this City is Se/ſey-1/ie , or rather a Peninſula, as being almoſt 


'  encompaſled with the Sea and its Arms and Branches , at preſent of chict 


note for its Cock/es and Lobſfters, here taken in great plenty ; but in former 
time was of note for its City ſo called, now devoured by the Sea, where there 
was an Epiſcopal See, which afterwards was removed to Chicheſter. 

Arundel, pleaſantly ſeated near a Foreſt fo called, and on the Banks of the 
Arum, over which it hatha Bridge. Itis an ancient Borough Town, govern- 
ed by a Major, and ſub-Officers, and amongſt its Immunities ſends Burgeſs 
to Parliament ; it was once of note for its ancient and ſtrong - Caſtle, which 
flouriſhed in the time of the Saxo# Empire, The Town is indifferent large, 
and its Houſes well built, and hath'a Market. | 

Horſham, ſeated near St. Leonards Foreſt , ſaid to be ſocalled from Hor(a, 
Brother to Hengiſff, who were the firſt Leaders of the Engliſh Saxons into 

fe, ſends Burgeſſs 
to Parliament, is the place where the County COn- kepty as alſo the Aſſizes ; 
and hath a very great Market on Saturdays for Torn arid all forts of Provi- 


ſions, efpecidlly Fowl, which is bought up by London Haglers. 


New 
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New Sherham, ſeated on an Arm of the Sea, which renders it to be a place Sbwrben. 
of ſome Trade, and would be more, had it but a good harbour for Ships. Ir is 
a Town Corporate, governed by a Conſtable and Burgeſſes, eleteth Parlia- 
ment men, but hath not the benefit of a Marker. 

Lewes, ſcituate on the banks of the Arun; a Town of good antiquity, ;,.,.. 
where King Aihe/flan appointed the Mintage of his Money. It is a Town - 
Corporate , governed by 2 Conflables , enjoys ſeveral Immunities, eleeth 
Parliament men, and hath a very good Market for Corn and Proviſions on 
Saturdays, This Town for fairneſs of Buildings and Streets, populouſneſs of 
Inhebitants, both of Gentry and Tradeſmen, and largeneſs, numbring 6 Pa- 
riſb Churches, and having large Suburbs, may be eltecmed one of the beſt 
Towns in the County, 

At the entrance of the River Arun into the Sea, is New-haven, of late 
made a pretty ſecure Harbour for Ships, which hither put in in Foul weather, 
which theſe Seas are ſubjeR unto. 

Eaſt-Grinſted, ſeated on an Eminence , a ſmall Borough Town on the con- Grinted. 
fines of the County towards Serrey, is graced with a fair Church, hath the 
eletion of Parliament men, is governed by a Bailiff and Burgeſſes, is the 
= where the Aſizes are often held, and hath a good Market on Thuyſ- 
ays. 

Winchelſey, of good antiquity, and once of far greater account than now »ixcb'/y. 
it is, and that occaſioned by the Seas unkindneſs in forſaking it; yer doth it 
ſtill enjoy its Priviledges, as keeping of Courts, in being a Member of one of 
the Cingue-Ports, in ſending Burgeſſes to Parliament, and by being governed 
by a Major, (whois Lord of Tarmouth for the dy Age and Jurats. 

The Town is ſeated on a Rock or ſandy Cliff, and on an Inlet of the Sea, 
where it makes 4 Cataratts, and were its Haven not choaked up it would be a 
place of Trade. It was formerly a large Town, numbring 18 Pariſh Churches, 
which are all reduced to ruin except one, and its-Buildings alſo waſted and 
ruinous for want of Inhabitants, ſo that its Market is now diſuſed. P 

Rye, one of the Cingue-Port Towns, which began to flouriſh upon the de- x1. 


cay of Winchelſey, being walled about (where the Cliffs defend it not) in the 
Etwar 


Reignof King the Third. Itis at preſent a fair and well-built Town, 
with paved Streets ; is well inhabited and frequented , chiefly by F:ſber-men, 
being of note for its excellent Herrings here taken , and for being the ready 
Port-Town to Normandy. It is governed by a Major and Furats , hath a 
commodious Haven, and hath weekly 2 Markets, viz. on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, which are very well ſerved with Corn and Proviſions, 
Haſtings, of good antiquity, being Incorporated, governed by a Major #4" 

and Jurats, is one of the way * Lodge enjoys large Immunities , and is of 
note for being the place where W:l/;am the Conquerour ſet up his Fortreſs at 

his Landing, at Batver-h:ith, not far diſtant, where he cauſed his Fleet to be 
burnt. It 1s a large Town , containing 2 Par:/b Churches , chiefly compoſed 

of as many Streets, in each of which there being a Church, and its Markets on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays are well reſorted unto, and ſerved with Corn and 
Proviſions, eſpecially F:/þ , which is here had in great plenty. As to the ſci- 
tuation-ob this Town,: it is couched between a bigh Cliff Sea-wards, and as 
high a Hill Land-wards. 


The County of WARWICK, ſeated (as it were) in the m:dit or heart of Coumy of 
the Kingdom, and participates with her in the beſt, both for richneſs of Soil, — 
pu of Air, and pleaſure to its Inhabitants. 

It may be divided into two parts , the one called Feldon , and the other 
Woodland, and theſe are in a manner ſeparated by the River Avon, which in a 
crooked paſlage runneth through the County. That called Fe/don is more 
Champain, affording rich Meadows, feeding ſtore of Cattle, and is exceed- 
ing grateful to the Husbandman in their Crops of Corn : That called Wood- 
land, of old Arden, took its name from the great plenty of Wood, which 1s 


now much waſted by the Iron-works, and this part is more ungrateful tothe 
Husbandman. Y Tr 
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It is ſevered into 5 Hundreds (in which are numbred 158 Parifb Churches) 
and is traded unto by 17 Market Towns. 

Coventry, well ſcated for an Inland City, being eſteemed the chef place of 
Trade in theſe parts ; a place very well inhabited and frequented, and the 
more for the great quantities of G/oaths here made and vended. It is a fair, 

. neat, and large City, G—_— 3 Pariſh Churches , of which rhat of St. M;. 
chacl and the Holy Trin:ty, are lottily built, and is beautified with good Build- 
ings and well darn Streets, and its Groſi (now lately repaired) is com- 
poled of curious work, and delightful to behold. Here it was that God;ya, 
wife to Leofrick, Earl of the Mercians, for the gry. the Cirizens free. 
dom, and to be eaſed from thoſe heavy Taxes which he impoſed upon them 

for ſome Offence , about Noon-day rode naked through the chief Streets of 

the City. It is a place which enjoyeth ſeveral Immunines, being a County in- 
corporate of it ſelf, having within its Liberties ſeveral Towns ; is governed 
by a Major, 2 Sheriffs,and other ſub-Officers ; keepeth Courts for the hearin 
of Cauſes and trial ot Felons, having a Goal for Offenders,and ſendeth Burgeſs 
to Parliament. It is a place well ſerved with Commodiries, and its Market on 
Fridays, is very great tor Corn, Cattle, Proviſions, Sc. 

Warwick, a Town of great antiquity, faid to be built by Gurgunſtus almoſt 
400 years before the birth of Chriſt; and in the time of the Romans it was in 

- a veryMflouriſhing condition, large and populous, where they kepr a Garriſon, 

which was a Band of Dalmatian Horſemen. It is at preſent a Town of good 
account. ſeated on a ſteep Rock, and waſhed on the River Avon, over which it 
hath a ſtrong and well-built None-Bridge. It is indifferent large, containin 
2 Pariſh Churches (beſides ſeveral demolifhed ;) its Houſes are well built, its 
Streets well-ordered and large', hath a ſtately Market-houſe, enjoyeth a good 
Trade, chiefly for Mauls ,"and is the place where the Afſizes and generil 
Seſſrons for the County are kept. It is governed by a Major, 12 Brethren, 
24 Burgeſſes, a Recorder, with ſub-Officers. Amongſt its Immuniries eleQeth 
PAliament men; and its Market, which is on Saturdays, is very great for 
Corn and Proviſions. | | 

Near unto this Town is G#y-C/;ff, moſt pleaſantly feated amongſt Groves 
and freſh Streams, where Guy of Warwick is ſaid to have built a Chapel; and 
after " had left off his exploits, here led an Hermetical life, 'and was here 
interr'd. | 

Stratford. Stratford, feated on the Avon, over which it hath a fair Stoxe-bridge, ſu- 

ſtained by 14 Arches. Ir is a good large Town, having for Divine worſhip 
two Churches, is well inhabited, enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade for Mau/t here 
made, and hath a Market on Thur/d4ays, which is very well ſerved with Corn 
and Proviſions. 

Bromicham , ſeated very dry on the fide of a Hill; it is a large and well 
built Town, very pulous, much reſorted unto, and enjoyeth a very great 
trade for Iron 4 pe tee Wares and Tools here made; alſo for $24dles and 
Bridles, which find good 'vent at Londor, Ireland, and other parts ; and its 
Market is on Thurſdays , which is very conſiderable for living Catzle , Corn, 
Mault, and Proviſions, beſides the Manufactures of the Town. © 

At Newenham-Regis is a Spring , whoſe Water (if drunk with, $47) loot 
neth; and if with Jzg2r, bindeth the Body ; and is faid to be very Sovereign 
againſt Tlcers, Impoſthumes, and the Gout. 


Bromicham. 


County of » The County of WMESTMORELAND, fo called, as lying amongſt 
meflnoyieid Moors, and high Hil[s or Fells, generally-of a barren Soil, and very Moun- 
eſcribed. . - d . 
tainous, but not without many fruitful Valleys both for Tillage and Paſturage ; 
and:is well watered with freſh Streams. - OY 
Here are ſeveral Meeys and Lakes, as Winder-Meer, which is the greateſt 
ſtanding water in England; Rydale-water , Efter-water, Greſmere-water 
Kent-Meer, T/lles-water, Brother-water, Hawſe-watey, and others. x 


This 
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This County is divided. or -ſevered into. two Barpnes, w52; Le Bu- 
rony, which. Þ Te into _the Wards,of Kendale anh Lon . 1d the 
other area called the Bayony of Weftmiorelad \, is divided its Eaft-War 
ind Weft-Ward; and of theſe in order. at's nefrrner$, | 
_ Kirby-Lonſdale,or the Church-Town-in Lonſdale, feated oh the Lon, over Kb-Lonſdate. 
which it hath a large Stone-bridge, and in a rich Vale, It is 4 large and well 
built Town, beautified with 4 tair Church ; a well inhabited and trequeated 
Town both to Church and Market, eſteemed the greateſt in the County next 
to Kendale ; and its Market on Thurſdays is well ſerved with Ptoviſions , and 
traded unto for Cloth, | a 
Kendale, or Kirby-Kendale ; a very fair, large , well-built, inhabited and X24 
frequented Borough, and Market Towyn, which for good Buildings, largeneſs, 
neatneſs, and good ManufaQures is the chief in the County. lt is a place of 
a conſiderable Trade, the people much addiQting themſelves to Traffick, not 
colin their old ManufaQture of Cotton and courſe Woollen Cloth ; but of late 
in Druggets, Serges, Hats, Worſted-Stockings, Wc. to the much enriching the 
Town and adjacent parts. It is moſt pleaſantly ſeated in a Valley,ſfo called, 
amongſt Hills, and on the River Can or Kent, over which it hath two fair 
Stone-bridges, beſides one of Wood, which leadeth to the Caftle , now rui- 
nous, The Town is built in form of a CrofF, and is beautified with a fair and 
large Church, ſuſtained by five rows of Pillars, with ſeveral Apartments ; 
near unto which is a Free-School, well endowed ; and to this Church belongeth 
12 Chapels of Eaſe, As to the Government of this Town, it is committed to 
the care of = Major, 12 Aldermen, 20 Common Council-men, a Recorder, 
Town Clerk, and two Attorneys , who attend their Seſſions and Courts of Re- 
cord, Here are belonging to this Town 7 Companies, viz, Mercers, Shear- 
men, Cordwainers, Tanners, Glovers, Taylors, and Pewterers, each having 
their Hall or place of metering; and for the accommodation of irs Inhabitants 
oth a very great Market for Corn, living Cattle, and Proviſions , oh Satur- 
ays. 
Apleby, of note for its ſcituation and antiquity , being for the moſt part en- 
circled with the River Eden; but ſo flenderly peopled with idle Intiabitants, 
and the Buildings ſo mean, although of late much, atnended , that were it not 
for the A/ſizes and Seſſions here held, jt would be little better than a Village. 
It isa very ancient Town Corporate, governed by a Major, aid 12 Aldermen, 
with ſub-Officers, enjoys large Immunities, ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, 
and is diſcharged from paying Toll in al places,  except'Londox and Tork. 
Here is an 3p gar” or Alms-houſe ereQed, and liberally endowed by the Lady 
Clifford for the relief 'of 13 decaied Widows, who are called the Mother and 
her 12 Siſters, The Market is here kept on Saturdays, which is well ſerved 
with Corn and Provifions, " BEOS us | : 
Kirby-Stevens, beautified with a, fair. Church, ſeated near the Hills towards Xi-S:eqhene, 
Torkſvire, Tt is a good and well 'knowg Town, which of late js mbch improved 
'by the trade'of making Stockings, and hath a good Market on Fridays, | 
At Stainmore, a great Hill, is a Croſs ſaid to be erected upon & Peace conclu- 
ded between William the Conquerour and Malcolme King of the Scots,, and 
that by the 'ſaid Place each Kingdom ſhould know their limits; and on this 
Stone-Croſswhich is called Ree-Crofs, that is, the Cro/5 of Kings, was engra- ,,, 
ven the Arms of the Kings, on the Soyth-{ide thoſe, of Zng/and,, and on the 
North thoſe of Scotland. Sent _—— dy 


, WILT-SHIRE, an loland County , ao. leſs. fertil than delightful. Its county of 
Northern parts hath deleQable Hills, well clothed with Woods and watered ”**: 
with freſh'Streams, amongſt which is the 1/5, which ſoon becomerh the. chit 
.of the Kingdom. Card parts are more:cyen, and exceeding fertil 1n 

Cory and Graf, feeding great flocks of Sheep ; andare alſo \wgll watered with 

the Avon, Willy, and Alger ; and Nie midſt. of Bhs County 1s plain andlevel, 
b:aring the name of. Su/abury- P}3in, which is a large trac} of ground which 
leedeth good flocks of Sheep, * © "0 n5%e 
: ' | Z n 


_— 
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1n the midſt of this County is a D/F/ called Waal. which titineth wha. 
oy ines talengtd, dog's 3 place.of ſows wonder ; being faid 6d br midehey 
the dividing the Kingdom 'of the Meycians from that of the Weft- Saxon; ; 
this being the place where they fought for the enlargement of their Domini- 

;. Andhereit was that Ina the Weſt-Saxon joyned Battle with Ceolred rhe 
Mercian, whente both of them quitted the Field with equal loſs. wes 

This Couhty is divided ifito 29 Hundreds, in which are ſeated '304 Pariſh 
Churches , and. hath for the accommodation of the Inhabitants '20 Murket 
Towns. 

Salubury, a City of great antiquity, being the Seat of the Romans. It is 
commonly called Neew-Srmaw, as raiſed out of the Old , which was ſeated on 
a great Eminence, being deſigned for Strength and War ; yet honoured with 
an Epiſcopal See, and a fair Cathedral. This City of New Sarwm is pleaſantly 
ſeated on a River, whoſe Streams c (a4 -qgenyy water its Streets, Which are 
large and ſpacious. . It is beautified with fair Buildings, and its Minitey or 
Cathedral 1s a ſtately Strufture, having as many Doors for entrance as Months 
in the year, as many Windows as Weeks, and as many Pillars (great and 
ſmall) as Days in the year; and its Spire s yy ſheweth it ſelf from a preat 
diſtance ; near unto which is the Biſhops Palace : then its Towne Hall, ſeated 
in a ſpacious Marker-place, is a fair Building. This City (amongſt its Immy. 
vities) ſends Burgeſſes to Parliament, is a place well inhabited and frequented, 
enjoyeth a good Trade, and its Markets, which are on Tueſdays and Saturdays, 
are very conſiderable for Corn and Proviſions 5 and for living Cattle oh 
Tueſdays. 

This City-is encompaſſed with open Fie/ds and Plains, where (at abou 
6 miles diſtance) is that wonderful piece of work called Stone-Henge, com- 
poſed of great and unwrought Stones , ſome being 28 foot high, and 7 broad, 
and ſo laid thwart one another that it is wondertul to behold. And theſe 
Stones are ſaid to be thus raifed by the Britains, as a Monumental Sepulchre 
of the Vertue and Manhood of Ambroſius Aurelianus, who took upon him 
the Imperial Puurple-Robe of Britain in the declenſion of the Roman Empire, 
ſuccoured his languiſhing Country, and by the aid of that warlike Arihur 
repreſſed the furious rage of the Enemy , vanquiſhing powerful Armies, and 
inthe end, in the laſt Battel fought on this Plain, loſt his life, 

Wilton, well watered with the Willey and another River; a Town in for- 
mer time of ſych great note that'it was the chief in the County, and was dig- 
nified with an F2Jeppat See, had a Monaſtery and enjoyed great Immunities ; 
but at preſent it is become a ſmall, 'mean Borough Town, eleting Parliament 
men, 1s the place where the Knights of the Shire are choſen , where the 
Fan's 4 keeps his Monthly County-Cox#7s ; yet hath but a ſmall Market on 

ridays. By x 
Devizes, ſeated, near Blackmerg-Foreſt; a Town of greater note and 
ſtrength in former times.than'ar preſent, being defended by a powerful Caſtle; 
yet is it alarge Town, being well inhabited and traded unto for divers Com- 
modities, efpecially for Max/r ; Ir hath the eleQion of Parliament men, and 
its Market, which is on ThurſZays, is very conſiderable for Horſes, Cattle of all 
ſorts, Corn, Proviſions, add divers other Country-commodities. 
Chipnam,' ſeated on the Avon, a Borough Town, eleQing Parliament men, 
and hath a noted Market for Corn and Provifions on'Sathrdays. 

Marlborough,ſeated on the Kenet near Savernake- Foreſt and Aldbarn-Chaſe, 

and in a Cha/ky Soil, a Town of great note in former times, where there 


ing to John Sirnamed Fjhs erre, Who wis after King of England. It 1s 


__ ; Was a Parliamefit held ; and\a Law made for the ſuppreſſing of 'all Tumults 
os: Srarute pf 'M3-1bprough, And here was [to « flog Cifie be- 


ar pfelent x pood, large, ahtſwell bailt Borough Town, clefting Parliament 
en, is governed by 2 Majos and 26fſes ,* and hath a very. conſiderable 
'Maliter ior Corm, Moul:Prpoifou lg rw Nr Op yes 
V 


s,Bittter, and efpecially Cheeſe on Saturdays. 
ers Stones, ſome of a vaſt bigneſs pitched up 


Sufindon, 


©*Nor far fronithis place are 
an end, | 


Swiridon, ſeated near a rich Vaiey/and'on the-Suntmit-of a tHll;,'s: Teh of 55154. 
no largenefs,: but irs Houfes are-generally well built of Stone y/ bathe con: 
Giderable Marker for far Cattle. on Mandays. | \ edi Yacht, 


Malmesbury, pleaſantly ſeated on the Banks of the Avon, which almoſt,ers ci /bur 
cirdeth it; over which 1t' hath 6 Bridges, 1 


* 
* 


The County of PORCESTER' is of a fertil Soil both for Tillage and county of 
Paſturage, bearing good Crops of Cory, and feeding ſtore of Cattle.' It is intex- #rfte 
laced with aſpiring Hills, well clothed with Wood , as the Malvern, 'Bredes, 
Woodbery, Aberleg Sc. and through its Valleys run thoſe many Rivers,which 
ſo plentitully water the County, as the Severn, Avon, Salwarp, (Sc. 

his Shire hath ſuch great abundance of Frazts , that even the Hedg-rews 
and Ig O-I0Oys are beſer therewith, whoſe Fruits are free 't9 all Paſlengers:z 
and here Sider and Perryis had in as great plenty, as Beer at London. - Here 
are many Salt-P:its or Wiches, which aftord- a moſt excellent 'high prized 
Salt for the Gentries Table, which for fineneſs, whiteneſs, and hardneſs, -jmi+ 
tateth Loaf-Sugar. 

This County is ſevered into 5 Hundreds, in which are ſeated 152 Pariſhes, 
and is traded unto by 11 Market Towns. 

Worceſter, noleſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the Severy, over wercete. 

' which it hath a fair Srore-Bregge, with a Tower upon it. It is a City of great 
antiquity, ſaid to be builr by the KRomars, the better to ſecurerthemſelves from 
the Britains, who were Maſters of all beyond the Severn, and was held in 
good repute in the time of 'the Danes and Saxons; and -a it bach, re- 
ceived ſo many ſhocks of ill fortune by Fire. and Sword, yet is it 2 'of 


good largene 4armapmenes foe Churches, beſides St. Michaels and its Ca- 
T by 


thedral, a ſtately Str in whoſe Quire are ſeveral graceful Tombs. 

This City enjoyeth ample Immunities, eleterh Parliament men, is dignified 

with the See of a Byſbop, is governed .by a Major, Sheriff,, 6 Aldermen, 2.4 

principal Citizens, with 48 lefs , called Common-Conuncil-men,z Chamberlains, 

a Recordey, Town Clerk, with ſub-Officers ; is graced. with good Buildings and 

well ordered Streets, ;is well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, | ſpecial for 

Clothings, here made in great quantities, and its Markets on Wedneſdays, 

-Fridays, #nd Saturdays, are very confiderable , eſpeciajly that- oh Saturdays 

fcr living Cattle, Corn, Flefb, Foſb, and all Proviſions,c which ;are> bere had at 

<exſic rates. i520 04.35 oh bw 
Eveſhvlme, ſeated ona Hill, ariſing from the Rives Avon, which almoſt en- zene. 

compalſeth it, where itharh a Stone-br:4ge. This. Town was of- note for its 

Abby, founded by Edwin, by the helping-hand of King Key ed, Son of Wok 

pher:Kinp' of the Mercians. It is at preſent a jarge and -well-buile Major 

wn, elteemed the beſt in the County; next to Worceſter , containing two or 

three Pariſhes, ſends Bu#geſſes to Parliament;is well inhabired and frequerived, 

enjoyeth-a good Trade, principally for S&ockrug3;; nnd its Market, which ton 

Mondays;is very conſiderable. for Corw;, |Cattle,; Proviſions, and Stocking). 

This Town gives name"to/a Vale darn ing; wh.ch for fertility of - Soul 

way deſervedly be called the Gravaryof. theſeparts;- boy ne LD 

'. Droitwich ,- ſeated on-the- River 'Salwarp;;''a. pretty go6d; Bailitoich- pritwts. 

Town, but its Market (which is oh 'Frsdays) is bur fmall: .. 'Fhis:Fownis of 

Zreat note forits Ju or Wiches,; having thiee Foxxtuiac that atiord 

great pletty'of Water fox rhe maſking of -Ha/z,) whibhis cxcclient white tad 

good, for which here & drovea good Trade. \ to 1aff1 of 1{b105938 15353 
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tuwhridgt © | Sy briaige, ſeated on a Flat, and on the Stowey,over which it hath a Bridge , 

it'iss and well-built Town, hath the rpeoeagonr patiry ln} Free 

School, with a Library, and its Market on Fridays is well ed with Cory, 

Proviſions, and Stine. 9-4 

. Ki I ſeated under a Hill, and on the Severn, where the Storer 
vi 


——— loſeth it ſelf, dividing the Town in twain ; an ancient Bailiwick-Town, beay- 


tified with a fair Church, hath well-built Houſes, is well inhabited, and much 
traded unto for its Stuffs called K:idderminſfter-Stuffs , and its Market, which 
is on Tharſdays, is conſiderable for Corn,Cattle,Proviſions,and ſeveral Country« 


iTICS, 

Bewdley, a Bailiwick-Town, which ſends Sn to Parliament, plea- 
ſantly ſeated on the Severn, and near the Foreſt of Wire, which in former 
tiffie was a place of great delight, and much reſorted unto. It 18:a-neat ind 
well-built Town, enjoyeth a good Trade for Mau/t, Leather, and Caps, called 
Bewdley-Caps, here made, and hath a Market on Saturdays, chiefly confide- 


rable for Barly. | 


County of TORK-SHIRE, the largeſt County in England, being above 30o miles 
wrk delcrid'd. in compaſs ; and although thus ſpacious, for the generality is indifferent fertil, 
ielding good plenty of Cattle, Corn, Fowl, and Fifb ; for if one part is ſiony, 
andy, and barren, other parts make amends: and although there are great 
ſtore of Heaths and Moors, which are barren ground, yet are they profitable 

to the Inhabitants for the feeding of Cattle. 

In-this County the Romans had ſeveral Stations ; and here were abundance 
of Abbeys, Monaſteries, and Religious Houſes, mariy of which wete of great 
note, eminency, and wealth. 

' Thechief Manufactures of this Shire, are Stockings, Alum , Fett, Lime, 
Knives, Pins Sc. but above all Cloth in great plenty. 

. It is ſeveredinto three diſtin& parts,and called rhe North-Riding, the Eaſt 
Riding, and the Weſft-Riding ; which ſaid Ridings or Parts are fubdivided into 
26 Wapontacks, or pry L viz. the North into Eleven, the E2# into Six, 
andthe Wef# into Nine; and in all theſe apomtacts are numbred 563 Pariſb 
Cbuyches, beſides abundance of Chapels of Eaſe , by reaſon of the largeneſs 
of 'the Pariſhes, many of the Chapels being as large as Pariſhes in other 
parts of 'England, 

. "The North» Riding of Torkfbire may not improperly be divided into Rich- 
#nondſbire ; Cleaveland, a fertil part; North- Allerton, and Blackmore, ve- 
ry Mountainoas, Craggy , and Mooriſh. The chief places in | this Riding 
-are,- vI!0 C9; , | 
City of wk, © '' Jork, which next to Landon claimeth the Priority of all others in the King- 
don ; a place'of /great antiquity and fame, having its riſe from the Romans, 
who had it in ſuch great eſteem, that Severus their Emperour had here his 
_ © Palare, andihere ended hisdays, and had thoſe Funeral Rites folemnized on 
his Corps! according to their cuſtom. And here Fl. Katkerius Conflantius, ſur- 
named Chlorys,” bid adue to the World, and in his room his Son Conftantine 
was _ pond Emperour. Nor did this City thus flouriſh only io the 
Time of t 


Bewdliy, 


1e'Romans, but was of great repute in all ſucceeding Ages, and 
hath in all the :revolutions! and changes under the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
2»9axs, preſerved:its ancient luſtre, and is at preſent a fair, large, and beautiful 
City, adorned with\ many ſplendid Buildings , both. publick and private , is 
tvety-populons; much nee $, unto, andwell inhabited by Gentry and wealthy 
Tradeſmen, and numbrethabqut 30 Parsſh Churches and Chapels, beſides its 

44-13 Gathbedralor Mi Ki 
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8 Chamberlains, a Recorder, Town Clerk, Sword-Bearer , and Common Ser+ 
jean, with other ſub-Officers. It is a place of great ſtrength, being well for- 
tified, and encloſed with a ſtrong Wall, on which are many Tzrrets or Watch- 
houſes, and hath for entrance 4 Gates and 5 Poſterns; Its ſcituation is no leſs 
pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the Owſe , which ſevereth it in two 
parts, but joyned together by a fair Stone- bridge ; and to conclude, its Markets 
on Thurſdays and Suturdays are very conſiderable, and well ſerved with Fleſb, 
Fijb , Fowt, Sc, as are its Shambles on the Week-days with Previſt- 


ons. 

Malton, or New-Malton, ſeated on the Derwent, over which it hath a good Maitrr. 
Stone-bridge. | It is compoſed of two Towns, the New and the O/d Matton, 
and both containing 3 Parb Churches ; it is a place well inhabited, and ac- 
commodated with good Inns, hath weekly two Markets, on Tueſdays and 
Saturdays, which 1s one of the beſt in the County for Horſes, living Cattle, 
Proviſions, and moſt Country-commodities, eſpecially T/ten/ils for Husbandry; 
and as a Borough Town (which is but meanly buile) eleteth Parhament 
men, 

Pickering, or the Honour of Pickering, a pretty good Town, belonging to 7ickrring- 
the Dutchy of Lancaſter, hath a famous Old Caſtile (now ruinous) in which 
they keep their Courts tor the hearing of Cauſes under 4o s. in the ſaid Ho- 
nowr, which includeth ſeveral V:Yages, which (as it were) encompaſs it, ſo 
that the adjacent Country is called P:ckering-Lith, the Foreft of Fickering, 
and the Liberry of Picker:ng, Its Market, which is on Mondays, is well 
ferved with Corn and Proviſions, 

Scarborowgh, a place of great ſtrength , as well by Nature as Art, being Scoberough. 
ſeated on a ſteep Rock, with ſuch craggy Cliffs, that it is almoſt inacceſſible, 

and beareth fo into the Sea ; that it is waſhed on all parts, except on the Weſt, 
where it yieldeth acceſs by a ſtrait paſſage, Ci:f, or Gullet, where it hath a 
ſtrong Wall. On the top of this Rock is a very fair, green, and large Plain, 
containing about 60 Acres of ground, and hath a httle Hel of Freſh-water 
ſpringing out of the Rock ; and for its further defence hath a firong Caftle, 
now made uſe of by his Majeſty for a Garr:ſon. This Town is not very large, 
but well built and inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade , having 2 commodious 
Key, with ſeveral Veſſels belonging toit, which are employed by-them ; and 
during the — on for the F:fking Trade, they being plentifully taken 
on this Coaſt, This place is of note for its famous Spaw, much reſorted unto, 
as well by Foreigners as the Engliſh. It is a Town Corporate, electing Par- 
liament men, is governed by two Bailiffs, and a Common Council ; and hath 
rwo Markets weekly, on Thurſdays, which is of good'account;” and on Satar- 
days, which is bar ſmall. | 

Not far from this Town is Rob:nhoods-Bay, fo called from Robinhood, that 
noted Robber in the Reign of King Richard the Firſt ; and here is found err, 
or black- Amber, 

Whitby, well ſeated on the River Es4, at its influx into the Sea, over which wiiciy 
ir hath a Bridge. Itis a well built Town, enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade, 
(eſpecially for Alum and Butter, called Whitby-Butter) there belonging to 
it 7 100 Sail of Veſſels, having a Cuſtom, and would be more confiderable 
were its Peer finiſhed ; and its Marker, which is on Saturdays, 1s very great, 
and well ſerved with Fleſb, Fiſb, Fowl, Sc. 

On this Coaft is ſeared Skeningrave ; « ſmall Town, but well frequented by'Skninp -:1 
Fiſbermes : And near unto Hint-Chiff, not far trom the Shoar,at a Low-water, 
appear Rocks, about which the Seal-fijſþ come in great Sholes, and he 

ceping and:Sunning themſelves in fair and warm weather ; and { according to 
obſervation) whilſt theſe Fiſk:do thus ſleep,there is one of them which watch- 
eth as a Sextine}; and when any danger approacheth, they are awaked by its 
inging it ſelf into the Sea, and making a noiſe, and fo eſcape. -- 
orth- Allerton, ſeated near the Swale ; a large Borough Town, which &- yh. ate: 
leteth Parliament men, and hath a great Market on Wedneſdays, for Horſes, 
Cattle, Corn, and Proviſions, and is a Town of a good Trade. ” 
e 
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The other part of this Riding beareth the name of Richmond/bire, ſo called 
from a Caſtle there ſeated. It lieth very high, and is Mountainous and Rocky ; 
hath good Mines of Lead, Copper, and P:i-Coal ; is interlaced with fertil Val. 
leys. It containeth within its Juriſdiction 5 Wapontacks, and hath for its 
chicf places, as 

Richwond, ſeated on the Northern Banks of the Swale, over which it hath 
a Stone-bridge. It is a large Town Corporate, containeth 2 Pariſh Churches , 
is begirt with a Wall, which hath 3 Gates for entrance, which leadeth into ſo 
many Suburbs ; is fortified with a ſtrong Caſtle, highly ſeated on a Rock; is 
graced with well-built Houſes, many of- which are ot Free-ſtone, and its Streets 
are paved and well ordered. Its Market-place, which is well reſorted unto, 
and plentifully furniſhed with Cattle and Proviſions, on Satwrdays , is very 
ſpacious, It is well inhabited b ny and Tradeſmen, and enjoyeth a very 

ood Trade for Stockings and Woollen Knit-Caps for Sea-men. It is governed 
b a Major and Aldermen, with ſub-Officers, enjoyeth large Immunities, and 
hath a Court of Record for all Actions, without limitation of ſome for the ſaid 
liberty. 

The Eaſt parts of this Riding, lying on or near the Sea-ſboay and the Banks 
of the Derwent, are of a good Soil and fertil ; but the midſt, called the Wold, 
is very hilly and barren. Its chief places are, 

Hull or Kingſton upon Hull, commodiouſly ſeated on the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Hull, at its influx into the Humber; a Town of no great antiquity, taking 
its riſe from King Edward the Firſt, where he made a Haven and a Free- 
Burgh, and granted to its Inhabitants (who were Free Burgeſſes) ample Im- 
munities, It is at preſent a very large Borough and Town Corporate (though 
containing but 2 Pariſh Churches ) graced with fair Buildings, and well or- 
dered Streets, which are ſufficiently furniſhed with Shop-teepers, one of which 
reſembleth Thames-ſtreet, near the Bridge in London, where Pitch, Tar, 
Cordage, Sails, and other neceſlaries for Ships are ſold,and to which the Ships 
and Veſſe/s come to lade and unlade their Goods, having a Cuſtom- Howſe and 
Key; and the commodiouſneſs of the Town for Shipping, makes it to be a 

ace well inhabited , and much reſorted unto by Merchants ; this Town be- 
10g inferiour for Trade tonone in England, next to London and Briſtol. tris 
a placeof exceeding great ſtrength, being able to bid defiance both to a 
and hg tne 4 , and that by reaſon of its ſtrong Block-houſes , Caſtles, 
VValls, Forts, Trenches ; and the Inhabitants and Souldiers within it, being a 
conſiderable Garriſon of his Majeſties. It is governed by a Major, 12 Alder- 
men, a Common Council, and other ſub-Officers ; amongſt is Priviledges, gives 
Vote in Parhament by its Repreſentatives, It is very well ſerved with Pro- 
viſions, as well inits Shambles as in its Market, which is on Saturday. 

In theſe Seas are taken abundance of Herr:vgs, to the great profit of the 
Inhabitants. | 

. Bridlington, or Barlington , a Sea-Port Town, ſeated on a Creek near 
Flamborough:head (a place well known to Sea-men) and hath a ſafe Road 
for Ships to ride in, and a very commodious Key for Ships to lade and unlade 
at, by reaſon of which it enjoyeth a good Trade ; and its Market, which is on 
Jdaturdays, is well ſerved with Proviſions Kc. | io 

' Beverley, ſeated on the River Hull ; which gives paſſage into the Humber 
for Boats and Barges, tor the conveyance of their Goods to and fro, It is a 
large and well-built Borough and Town Corporate , contaiging.two Pars/b 
Churches beſides its Minſter ; it enjoyeth large Immunities, eleteth Parla- 
ment men, is governed by a Major, 12 Aldermen, with ſab-Officers; is opac 
well- inhabited by Gentry and Tradeſmen; and its Markets, whichare on 7hur/- 
days and Saturdays, are well ſerved with Proviſions hs! 

Howden, ſeated near the Rivers Owſe and Derwent; 2 good large Town, 
which gives name to a ſmall Territory called Howd?nfbir, and bath a very 
great Market for Cattle, Corn, and Proviſions, on Saturdays. | 


The 
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The Weſt Riding is the largeſt of the three, is every where well watered 
with K:vers, and repleniſhed with good Towns; the chief amongſt which 
a 


"7 


re, 

Halifax, ſeated in a barren Soil, and on a ſteep deſcent of an Hill ; a place #«ifz:. 
of note, as well for being the wy rt bp of Johannes de Sacro Boſco, the In- 
venter of the Sphere, as for its ſtrict Law in the ſudden beheading of ſuch as 
are taken in theatof Theft. As for the largeneſs of the Pariſh, it contain« 
eth 11 Chapels of Eaſe, of which two are #ar:ſb Chapels ; is very well in- 
habited, and driveth a great Trade for C/oth and other Manufatures. It is a 
very good Town, graced with Stone-burlt Houſes, and well-ordered and paved 
Streets, and hath a conſiderable Market for Corn and Proviſions on ur ſ- 
days. 

"Sheafield, ſcated on the Don or Dune ; a place of chicf note for the great 5,,,6.14 

quantity of S-zrhs there inhabiting (by reaſon of the many Tron-Mz:nes in 
theſe parts) who drive a good Trade jor all forts of Edge-Tools, and other 
things ot Iron, eſpecially Knives, which bear the name ot Sheafie/d-Blages. 
The Town is large, its Houſes built of Sione, and hath a great Market 
on Tueſdays for ſeveral Commodities, eſpecially Corn, which is much bought 
up for the ſupply of ſome parts of Dariyſhire Nottinghamſhire ,and the Weſt 
of Torkſhire. | 

Rotheram, ſeated on the Don, over which it hath a fine Stone-bridge ; a well rotirrkks. 
built Town, with $:one-howuſes, and hath a very great Market for Cattle and 
Proviſions on Mondays. 

Tickhill, yet retaineth ſomething of its ancient Ca#7le and Fortifications, Tickbil. 
demoliſhed in the late Wars, It hath a diſtin Liberty, called the Honour of 
_—_ being part of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, and hath a Market on Satur- 

ays. | 

Doncaſter, ſeated on the Done, and on the great Road to London; an anci- Deceftrr. 
ent Town, of good qomany once defended by a Caftle,now reduced to ruins ; 
and in Anno 759 this Town ſuffered much, great part (with its C:ttadel) be- 
ing conſumed with Fire ; but was rebuilt with a fair Church, erected in the 
place where the C:?tadel ſtood, It is a large, well-built and inhabited Town 
oc apo governed by a Major and Aldermen, enjoyeth a good Trade, eſp:- 
cially for Stockings, Knit-Waiſtcoats, Petticoats, and Gloves, and hath a very 
good Market for Gorn, Cattle, and Proviſions, on Suturdays, 

Selby, honoured in giving birth to King Henry the Firſt, ſeated on the Owſe, 5:3. 
which gives paſlage for ſmall Veſſels to Tor& , which doth occaſion it to be a 
Town of ſome Trade, and hath a good Market for Proviſions and Merchandize 
on Mondays. 

Ponfratt, very delightfully ſeated in a dry tra& of ground ; a neat Town Portfr17. 

Ja! {oat beautified with good Buildings, was once ſtrengthned with a ſtrong 

and ſtately Caſt/e, which was demoliſhed in the lare Wars. Ir is governed by 

a Myjormand Atder men, ſends Bargeſſes to Parliament, and hath a very great 
. Market for "Corn, Cattle, Proviſions, and divers Country-commodities, on 

Saturdays. | 

Wakefield, ſeated in a large Lordſhip ſo called, having its Steward. It is a #444 
large Town, of good antiquity, beautified with well built Stone-houſes ; it is 
a W well known for its Clothing here made, and hath a great Market on 
Thurſdays and Fridays tor Cloth, Corn, Proviſions, and divers Country- 
commodities. 

Leeds, ſeated on the Are; an ancient Town, where the Kings had for- 14: 
merly their Royal Palace ; and here Ofwy, King of the Nort humbers, put to 
flight Penda the Mercian. Itis a large and well built Town Corporate , go- 
verned by a Major and Aldermen, with ſub-Officers , eleteth Parliament 
men, is very well inhabited, eſpecially by wealthy C7othiers , who drive a 
great Trade for their Cloth ; and hath two conſiderable Markets, on Taeſdays 
and Saturdays, which are well traded unto for Corn, Proviſions, Wooken- 

Cloth, and divers good Commodities. 
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Knavesbrongh , delightfully ſeated on the N:4, and on 2 ragged rough 
Rock; ofh which is ſeated a Caſtle, Ir is a well-built Town Corporaze, eleQin 
Parliament men, and hath a good Market for Corn and Proviſions on Wer 
neſdays. 

Rk unto this place, in a Mooriſh boggy-ground, ariſerh a Spring of V:ty;e. 
line taſt and odour ; and not far off is alſo a Julphur-Well,, which 1s good for 
ſeveral Diſcaſes ; here is alſo a droping petrefy:ng-Well, which rurns , Wood, 
Moſs £9c. into Stone. 

" Rippon, ſeated between the Tore and a Branch thereof, over which are two 
Bridges, It is a place of good antiquity, and oft much fame for irs Religious 
Houſes, but eſpecially for its ſtately Monaſtery, built by Wilfrid Archb 

of Tork, Itisat preſent a large and well-built Town Corporate, governed by 
a Major and Aldermen, hath the eleCtion of Par/:ament men; the Town is 
well inhabited by Gentry, and its Market, which is on Thurſdays, is very 
preat for Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, and chiefly for F oof, which is much bought 
up by the Cloathiers of Leeds. This Town is beaurified with a very fine Ca. 
hedpat Church with a lofty Spire-Steeple; and in this Church was S:, Wis. 
frids Needle, a place famous in our Fore-fathers days , being a narrow Hole 
in the cloſe Vaulted-room under ground ; in which place (as *ris reported, but 
not Recorded for Truth) Womens Honeſty was uſed to be tried ; for,accordin 
to the ſtory, thoſe that were Chaſt could eaſily paſs through , bur the kind: 
hearted Souls were (by an unknown means) held faſt, and could not paſs 
through. 
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WALES 


4 HE Ifland of. great Britain, in ancient time, was ſevered into 
three Parts; the firſt, faireſt, and greateſt, contained all within 
the French Seas, the Rivers of Severn, Dee, and Humber, and 
was called Lhoyger, which name in Welſb it (till retaineth ; andin 
Engliſh, England. The ſecond took up all the Land Northwards, 
from the Humber to the Orkney Iles, and was called Mare Caledonium, or 
Deucaledonium, and now Scotland : And the third lying between: the Ir:/b 
Seas, the Rivers of Severn and Dee, was anciently called Cambria, and now 
Wales ; to which the Britarns being outed of their Country, were forced to 
retire, and there fortified themſelves. | 

; This County of 'Wates is bounded on all fides by the Se2, except towards The Bounds 
England, trom which it is ſeverediby the River Dee, and a Line drawn to-the 
River Wye ;\ but anciently it was extended to the River Severs Eaſtward , for 
Offa King of the Mercrans forced them to quit-the Plain Countries beyond 
that River. {which:now 45 called che Marches of Wales,) and to betake > 
ſelves ro the Mountains, which he cauſed to be rated from England by a 
great Ditch, called Offs*s Dite ; in Welſh, Claudhb Offa; in many places yer 
to be ſeen ;-whzch Dkr beginnethar. the influx of the Hye jnto the Severn, 
and reacheth unto:Chefter which is about 84 miles, where the Dee disburthens 
it ſel into'the Sea-i: And over this Die (by a Law made by Harald} no 
Welſbman was permitted to paſs with a Weapon, upon pain'of loſing his Right 
hand.: ''1 | | | | ; do 

The'whole Countryis Mountasn0us and Barrey, yet affordeth ſeveral good Very Mountai- 
Commodities, and is not without many fertil Valleys, which bear good Gory, 2045 2nd Bar- 
and breed great abundance of ſmall Cattle, with which they furniſh England, © 
asalſo with Butter, Cheeſe, Woollen-Cloths, called Welſh-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, 
Herrizgsy both; White and Red, Calve-s&ins, Hides, Hony, Wax, Sc. and the 

is.,well ftoted: with: Quarries. of Free«ffane for building, and M:Þ- 
fione#;,-agulfo hath Miges df. Lead, Lead-Oar, Coats, and ſome of Silver and 
Tin. wy Commodities are generally brought to Shrews bury, Oſweftre, 
Briftol, Wa#refter, and other adjacent parts, and: thence diſperſed into Eng- 
land.” | a F | 

About the year of Chriſt 870, Rodericus Magnus, King of Wales, divided Irs Ancient 
this Country into three Regions, Territories, or Talaiths, which were ſo ma- _—_ 
ny Kingdoms, to wit, Gwzneth, Venexgtig, or North-Wales ; and this part he 
gave to Anarawd, his:eldeſt Son; Dehexbarth, or Sourh-Wales, which he 

ave to'Cadeth, his ſecond Son ; .and Potus, or Powts-Layng, which he gave to 

ervin, his third S6n ::and in eachiof theſe three Kingdoms he appointed a 
Royal Palace, as at Aberffraw, in the Iſle of Angleſey, for Norith-Wales ; at 
Dynefar, or Dynev afile , not far from Carmarthen, for South-Wales ; 
andat Matravan, in Montgomery-ſbire, tor Powis-Land. 

Bur at preſent, according to AR of Parliament, made in the Reign of King Preſent div:- 
Hewry the Eighth, it is ſevered into two Parts, to wit, Nortb-Wales and Sourh- mw 
Wales, both which have as it were devoured all Powtis-Laxd; and in cach of 
theſe parts there are 6 Counties; in the North, thoſe of Angleſey,Crernarvon, 
Denbigh, Flint, Merioneth, and Montgomery ; and in the South, thoſe of 
Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarden, G Lamorgan, Pembroke, and R a4n0v, EN 

[2 on, 


in, Wales _m_— England) is divided into four Circuits for the Ag- 
miniſtration of _ - and ts (REI - = y bas Counties of Deg. 
A, Flint, ; ſecond, thoſe rehnock, Glamorg 
"s; adnor ; the hire choſe of Cardigan, Carmarden, and Pembroke =” 
che fourth, thofe of Angleſey, Carnarvon, and Merionerh. 
La. coproreed to the defcription of theſe Counties, and firſt of Norek, 
ales. 


NORTHWALES. 


Iſle of Angte- He Iſland of ANG LESET is fevered from Caernarvon-ſbive by a narrow 

ſy. Streight of the River Menaz, and on all other it is waſhed with 
che 1riſb Seas. It was the ancient Seat of the Draids, and bre with no 
ſmall difficulty under the Roman Scepter by Julins Agricola, It is 
abounding in all things, as Corn, Cattle, afid Proviſions," that the Webfh term 
it:the Mother of Wales, ſupplying its deſeds; att for fight it th 
dry, ſtony, arid hiſly. It preduceth « ſort. of Stones called Molares,” Very fit 
and ood! for A W-ftones, and Grind-Hones. © 

this Iſle were formerly ſeated 360 Towns and Villages, but at preſent but 

74s and hath intercourſe of Traffick with rwd Market Totuns , and hath ſeve- 
P 


Poy1r: anid:Harbowrs, as alfo divers Ferries, for the conveyance of 
rs DG _— by | $2944 Pe ltd 
BL4s-  Beaw- Mor i{b, ſeated on a riſb-gr , bur commidndeth a fa 
"Oy into the Seg, where it hath 4 very good Harbour! for Ship's. rank 
King Edward the Fitſt, the better to ſecure his 
a 


l Itis een oodientn 
ul Caft/e, now in ir.  Itisa m 7own 
ate, ook: wy a Jig Revebdev, 2 Bailiffs, who ate Faſfirces of the 
Peace, and 21 Common Council, called Burgeſſes, it is the chidf Shire-Town, 
where the Aſizes and Seſſions are held, Tends a BuygeſS to Parliament, !isin- 
differently well inhabited and frequented, as being the ufuabplace for there 
ion of Paſſengers from Loydonto Ireland, etheir raking Apping at 
Holyhead. Tt hath weekly two Markets, on Wedneſday? and Saturdays, w 
Newburgh, Newburgh, ſeated near Brant River, where it formeth a Bay, and falleth 
ino Mena: River ; a ſmall Borough Town, governed by:a Major, 1 Bailiff, 
and a Recorder , and hath a Market on Tweſdays. | 47 401 milLvo 


County of The County of CAER NARVON, before. Wales. was \divided into 
(arnerver de- Shires , bore the name of Snowden-Foreft from the priticipal Hill therein 
feated, which is of a very great height and extent , and affordeth; excellent 
ſweet Muttor; on the this floateth a Meer, .'and' maketh-a River, 
and falleth into the Sea at THathe-Mawey. Itis a County of a ſharp-Aur,. ve- 

ry Mountainous;' yet not anfertil, and feedeth good Herdsof Cattle: | |. 
A In this County are ſeated 68 Pariſh Churches, and hath fix Market 

0WNngs} . 1:43 0 | | 1722) 
Carnarvon. Catrnarvon, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea:ſboar; where it hath an et» 
cellent /proſpeR into the Ile of Angleſey. \ It was & place of good 'gocount, 
where the Princes of Wates had their Exche and. Chancery for North- 
Wales; and is'aplaceof great ſtrength as wellby .Natute as Art, being en- 
compalſed on all | erindy Orr towards'the Eaſt) with the Sea and. two Ri- 
vers, and had a rong Cafi/e, where, in 4 Tower thereof called Eagle-Tower, 


Edward the Second, the firſt Prince of Walrs was born:: . It is 'a'place of no 
great extent, having but ene Parsſb Church; its Houſes and Streets \gre well 
builr and ordered, is well inhabited , enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, ſends 2 
Burgeſs to Parliament, is governed by the Conſtable of the Caftle, who is ever 
Major, and hath for his aſſiſtance an Alderman, 2 Bailiffs, a Town-Clerk, 


with Sub-Officers ; and its Market on Saturdays, is very good for Cornand 
Proviſions. | | 


Bangor, 
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Bangor, lowly ſeated on the Sea-ſboar ; a Town in Ancient time fo large, 3 
that mcp mercy fr ar guns and was defended by a powerful Cole 
which long fince was Jaid level to the ground. It is at t but « ſmall 

City, or rather a Town, rt: with the See of a Bſbop z its Cathedv al 
is large and well built, its Houſes indifferent good, is pretty well inhabited , is 

erned by the B:iſbops-Sirward,who k Court- Leets and Courts-Baron 

bop ; and hath an indifferent Market on Wedneſdays. 

angor is Penmaen-maxzy, that is, the Great Stony-head, being puncr-nar. 

and ſteep Rock, which at High-Sea ſo hangeth over, that 

Hex rmopoyhony >> pmmtarn but having paſſed this, and 

er 


py nr; that is, the Srony-head, the Country openeth it elf 
in 2 broad Plai as far as the River Conwry. RY. : 


Abercomwey, ſeated at the Mouth of the Contwey, raiſed out of the Ruins of 4brcen»9. 
the agcient Canonium of Antonine, being ſtrongly fenced both with Walls and 
« Caſtle. Ita wad Town, OT by an Alderman and 2 —_ 
which for largeneſs good Buildings, doth rather deſerve the name of a 
City than a Town, eſpecially were it thicker inbabited, and better reforted un- 
to; yet its Marker, which is on Fridays, is well ferved with Provifions and 
Rods frat pe and be Ri | 

eated on , tween two AIVErS ; & arpe p 

and indifferent well-buitt Ba:kwick Town, which hath a ond Maker 4 _ 
Wedneſdays fot Corn and Proviſions, and cnjoyeth a good Trade by Sea. 


DENBIGH-SHIRE., a Country very Hilly , ſeveral of which are of me 
ſogreat a height, that they retain Snow, and the tops thereof in the Summer 232e 
ſeaſon are the Country-mans Morning- Almanack, to denote a fair day by the 
ring of - certain Vapours. 

Ir is of a different Soil ; the Weſtern part being Hearhy, is much inclined to 
ſterility, and but thinly inhabited, excepr the part which lieth towards the 
Sea; the Eaſtern (beyond the Ty is much more barren ; and the middle, 

y_ it lieth flat, is a. pleaſant fertil Vale, and well inhabited with 

Here are ſeated 57 Par:sſb Churches, and is trzded unto by four Marker 
Towns. 

Denbigh, ſeated on the hanging of a Racky-Hill , and on a branch of the patigh. 
Cluyd ; once a place of good ſtrength, when fortified with a ſtrong Wall, and 
an in le Caſtle. The Town is indifferent large, well builr, inhabited 
by G s and Taxners, enjoyeth a good Trade, by ſome eſteemed the beſt 
Townia North-Wales ; is governed by 2 Mdermen,' 2 Bailiffr, and 25 Capi- 


tal Burgeſſes, with ers; el a Parliament man, and hath a good 
Market tor Cor, Cattle, and Proviſions, on Wedneſdays. | 
Ruthin, ſeated on the Cluyd, which waſtieth a rich Vale, of note for its once ,,;, 
large and fair Caf/e.. Itis a large, well inhabited and frequented Town Cor- 
porate, go! by 2 Aldermen and B oy a 0 Hoſpital, and « 
on 


Free School, governed by a Warden ; and hath a very confiderable Market for 
ow and - Proviſions on Mondays, which is med the 'beſt in the 
ale, : | 

Wrexham, ſeated in a good Soil, affordeth plenty of Lead, and on a ſmall mTrxb-s. 
River which falleth into the Dee. It is an indifferent targe, well-built and in- 
habited Town, graced with a fair Church, 'whoſe Steepic is not inferiour to 

any in Eng/and; and hath two Markets weekly, wiz. on Mondays, which is 

but ſmall, and on Thurſdays, which is very great for Corn, Cattle, and Provi- 

ftons 


In this County is Llanſainan, ſeated on the River Aled ; a ſmall Town, but qu... 
of note for its Cave made in the fide of a Rock or Stony-h;l{, wherein are 
24 Seats, ſore bigger and ſome lefſer, known by the name of Ari hbar's Round- 
Table ; a place much frequented by Shepheards and Heardſmen. 


The 
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Flintſhire d:» 
ſcribed. 


St. Winfrids- 
"ell. 


County of 
Meriontth de- 
ſcribed. 


FT 8 LL © *®% 


The County of E.LINT is not over Mountainous ; and thoſe that are 
being interlaced with fertil Valleys, affordeth plenty of Corn and Paſturage , 
it hath great-abundance of Hony, but is very defetive of Wood and Fruzs: 
It is indifferently well watered, hath ſeveral fate Harbours for Ships to Ride 
and Anchor in; and this part of the: County hath -plenty of Mines of Pr. 
Coal, and the adjacent Mountains have ſtore of Lead-Oar. © - | 

This Shire is tamous for St. Winfrids-Well, not far from Cajervis, in Engliſh, 
Holy-Well ; a place of great note, and much reſorted unto, as well by thoſe to 
Bath in, as being eſteemed very good for ſeveral Diſeaſes ; as by P:/grims, 
out of their devotion in memory of that Chriſtian Virgin Winfrid, who was 
there raviſhed by a young Lord or Prince of the Country, and to ſtop her 
Acclamations, cruelly flew her and cut off her Head ; out of which place' (ac. 
cording to Report) did immediately guſh forth a Spring, winch is of ſo rapid 
a Stream, that at a ſmall diſtance it is able to drive a Mill. - Over the Head of 
this Spring or Well there now ſtanderh a Chapel built of 'Free-floxe, of euri- 
ous workmanſhip; and in the Chance, on the G/aſ-window is lively pour: 
traied the Hiſtory of St. Winfrid'; of her life, and how her Head'was cnt off 
and ſet on again by St.Beuno. In the Well there groweth Moſs, of a moſt 
ſweet and pleaſant ſmell, which is ſaid to be St.Minfrids-hair. | $279 

Here are ſeated 28 Parsfhes, and hith two Market Towns. \ 

. Flint, well ſeated on: the Dee, of chief note for its now old' and ruinows 
Caſtle ; and although the Shire-Towr is but ſmall, and hath no Market ; but 3 
a Borongh-Town, eleeth Parliament man, 4 | 

St. Aſaph, ſeated on theiEloy, where it recciveth the C/uyd, over each of 
which there-is a Bridge z .z place of more fame for its antiquity, thanlargend 
or beauty, being an ancient Epiſcopal See, founded'/by Kemtigerne, a Scot, Bis 
ſhop of Glaſco, in Anno 560, of which about zoo that were mnlearned, ems 
ployed their times in Husbandry within the limits of the ſaid Monaftery, 'and 
the reſt to a Holy life, By this it may-be judged their Bounds were exceeding 
large ; and upon his return into Seorland, he ordained Afaph (a godly man)to 
be his Succeſſor, from whom the Town or Ciry.took its name;; which at 


ſent is not large, nor us Buildings very good, chiefly glorying in its Cathe ral. 
It hath a ſmall Market 6n'Qgturdays. = WT 511 


Si 

The County of ME R IO NET His excerding Mountainous and Rocky, 
very unpleaſant, and forthe generality much-meclinedto ſteritixy,- bearing but 
thin Crops of Corn; yer is 'tound to: feed good flodks of 'Shezp, and Herds'dt 
Cattle, from which the Inhabitants draw'their /chief Maintenance. It is) 
ſerved, that-:theſe Mountains are 'df fo great ancheight, charin' many placts 
two men may ſtand and diſcourſe together, each upon a ſeveralMotntain,\ but 
muſt travel ſome miles before they can come to meet. . It' is welkwatered with 


Rivers, andis well provided: with red' Deer, Fow!, . and Bſby' and as this 


-Towns . | 


County 15 thus Mountainous and batreii, fo.is itas thinly inhabited; numbring 
but 37 .Pariſhes , and thoſe. bur-ordinary ,- and: hath bur three | Mar#er 

Harlech, ſeated on a Rock on the Seu-ſboar ; a ſmall Borough Town; which 
is but thinly inhabited, nor its Houſes over well built, although the chief of 
the County:.: - It is governed by;a\Majo# for its chief: Magiſtrate, fendsa Bur- 
gels to Parliament , aadnbath''z: mean 'Market; | This Town wis once of 4 
greater account for itsfirbng and bexuriful Caſtle, highly ſeated,!commanding 


-both Sea and Covintey adjoyning 3: but! wasireduced iro Ruins "in the late un- 


happy Wars by the Parkamextteers ,, this being a Garriſon of the Kings. 
ala, ſeated near Pimble-Meer, which is of a > extent, through which 
the Dee is ſaid torun, but not to mingle with its water, which is proved for 
that the Sa/mons, plentifully taken in the Dee; are not found in this Meer ; 
and likewiſe the Fiſhcalled Gwwyniard, much like unto Whitings, which isin 
as great plenty taken-iri this Meer, are never found in the Dee. This Town 
is Incorporated, enjoyeth ſome Immunities, is governed by Bailifs, hath an 
indifferent Market on Saturdays ; but the Town is mean and ſmall. 


ONT- 


3 
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dp T _ x = ; aye, « BLEGY Hilly and Mountainous , but in- Coutey of 
terlaced with fertil Valleys both for Tillage and Paſturage, and was i ; 54" 
time of note for its good breed of hope. "y Mc —— 

Here are ſeated 47 Purib Churches , and is traded unto by 6 Marker 
Towns. 

Montgomery, the Shire-Town, ſocalled from Rogey de Montgomery, Earl of Mentgoncy. 
Shrews6ury, the firſt builder thereof. It is well ſited amongſt rich grounds, 
and on an caliec Aſcent of a Hill ; a place once fortified with a powerful Caſtle, 
and tenced about with a W2fl, which was diſmantled in the late Wars. It is 
an indifferent large Town Corporate, governed by Bailiffs, ſends a Burgeſs to 
parliament, and its Market, which is on Thurſdays, is well reſorted unto, and - 
hath a good Shambles. 

Welch-Poot, ſeated on the Severn, andin a rich Vale ; the greateſt and beſt *«ct-Pe. 
built Town Corporate in'the County, governed by Bailrffs , is well inhabited, 
enjoyeth a very good Trade for Eng/ſb Commodities from Briſtol , and its 
Market on Mondays is very conſiderable for Cattle, Proviſions, and Flannels. 

Its Caſtle, called Pows-Caftle (which within the compaſs of its Wall con- 
raineth two Caſtles, ) is of late a large and ſtately Pile of Building. 

Llawoilling, ſcituate in a Flat amongſt the Hills, and between the Cain and 1!::iling. 
the Ebzy ; it 1s a good Town, and hath a conſiderable Market for Cattle, Corn, 
Wool, and Proviſions, on Thurſdays. 

Within three miles of this Town is Matravan-Cafile, ſometimes the Royal 
Seatof the Princes of Pows-Land, 


SOUVTH-WALES, 


JE MBROKESHIRE, called inWelſb, Brechinean, is ſaid to take couny of 
irs name from one Brechanius a Prince, who had a great Off-ſpring of Pexiroke de- 

24 Daughters, and all Saints. It is a County for the generality very Moun. © 
tainous, ſome of which are exceeding high, eſpecially Monuchdenny-Hill, not 

far from Brecknock, which exalteth it ſelf above the Clouds ; and although 

thus Hilly,yet is not without many large and fertil-Plains and Valleys, both for 

Corn and feeding of Cattle; and the more by reaſon of the Rivers, Tske and 

Wye, which receive thoſe many Streams that ſo plentifully water the County, 

and afford to the Inhabitanrs great abundance of Fifh, eſpecially Sa/mon and 

Trout s, in the Wye. | 

Here are ſeated 61 Pariſh Churches, and 4 Market Towns. 

Brecknock, ſeated at the meeting” of the Rivers Hodney and T/ste, over prichnect. 

which it hath a fair _—— It is a/place of good antiquity, and at pre- 
ſent a very large Bail: wick Town,containing 3 Parib Churches, one of which 
is a Collegtate Church ; its Houſes are well built, was once ſtrengthned with a 
ſtately Caf7le. as alſo with a —_ Watt, which gave entrance by 3 Gates. 
It is governed by 2 Bailiffs, 1 5 Aldermen, 2 Chamberlains, a Town Clerk, Sc, 
amongſt irs Immuniries ſends a Burgeſs to Parliament ; is a place well inha- 
bited, and the rather as being the Shire-Town where the Afizes are held. 
It enjoyeth a good Trade for C/orhing, and hath weekly rwo Markets, on Wed- 
aa and Saturdays, which are very well ſerved with Cattle, Corn, and Pro- 
viſions. 

' About two miles from this Town is a large Meer or Pool fome miles in 
compaſs;called Brecknock-Meey where in former times ſtood a fair City,which 
was ſwallowed up by an Earthquake. - 

Hay, ſeated between the Wye and the Dulas ; a Fown of good note in the x: 
time of the Romans, being then fortified with a Caſtle and a Wall. Ir is at 
provene a good Town , and hath a very great Market for Corn, Cattle, and 

rovifions, on Mondays. 

Bealt, pleaſantly ſeated amongſt the Woods, and on the Banks of the Wye, »«!r. 
ore while hath a very large Wooden-Bridge, which leads into Radnorſbire ; = 


at preſent a pretty ſmall Town, enjoying a conſiderable Trade for as 4. 
| an 
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County of 
Cardigans 


Cardigans 


Llanbeder. 


Abaryſllwy. 


County of 
Catrmarden. 


Catrmarden. 


Llangharn. 


-South-ſayer. | 


* 
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and hath weekly two very good Markets, on Mondays for Cattle, and on 
Saturdays for Corn and Proviſions. 


CARDIGAN, a County of a different Soil, and ill clothed with Wood, 
the Southern and Weſtern parts being plain and very fertil (yet not withour 
ſome Hills,) and its Eaſtern and Northern parts are Mountainous, and not fo 
fertil, amongſt which is the Pl;n:Mimon-Hill, a Mountain of a very great ex- 
rent and height, 

Here are numbred 64 Pariſh Churches, and hath 4 Market Towns. 

Cardigan, formerly (trengthned with a Wall, and a fair and ſpacious Caſtle, 
built on the ſide of. the Tyxvye upon a Rock, long (ince brought to ruin. It is a 
Town no leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the ſaid River Tywye,c- 
ver which it hath a fair Stone-6r:dge, ſuſtained by ſeveral Arches, is of no 
great diſtance from its influx into the Sea; and being the Shire-Town where 
the Aſſizes are held,and the County-Gaol kept ; is well inhabited and frequent- 
ed, being alarge Town, though containing but one Church , which is a fair 
Structure, and is graced with a well built Sh;re-Hal, with ſeveral good 
Buildings ; and as a Town. Corporate, is governed 'by a Major, Aldermen, 
Common Council, with ſub-Officers ; enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, eleeth a 
Parliament man, and hath an indifferent good Market on Saturdays. 

Llanbeder, ſeated on the Tywye, over which is a Bridge which leadeth into 
Caermarden-ſhire ; an indifferent good Town, governed by a Port-Reive and 
Steward, and hath a Market on Tueſdays, which is well reſorted unto for 
Grain and Proviſions, and from the latter end of Apr:/ to the beginning of Ju- 
ly, is very great for Sheep, Heifers, Cows and Calves. 

Aberyſthwy, ſeated on a Riſing-ground, and on the Banks of the Rzdall, 
near its influx into the Sea ; a Town once ſtrengthned with a Wall and Caftle, 
now ruinated, It is a long and ill-built. Town, governed by a Major, with 
ſub-Officers, hath a very great Market for Corn, Wool, Cheeſe, and Proviſions, 
on Mondays, andis a-place much reſorted unto by reaſon of its F:ſbing-trade, 
and would be more were its Inhabitants induſtrious. 

Near unto this Town is Lhan-Badernuaur ; a well-built Town , graced 


with a fair Church, which was formerly an Epiſcopal See, and is now the Par:ſb 
Church of Aberyſthwy. 


CAERMARDEN-SHIRE. is generally of a fertil Soil both for Til- 
lage and Paſturage, as not being ſo Mountainous as its Neighbouring Counties, 
and is well watered with-Rivers, as the Tovye, Tavy, Lough, or Taff, which 
(with others) diſcharge themſelves into the Sea, plentifully ſerving the Inha- 
bitants with Fzſb-and. Fowl ; and in-many. places are dug P:7-Coal. | 
v Here are ſeated 87 Par:i/b Churches, and is'traded unto by 8 Market 
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Caermarden, pleaſantly ſeated on. the Towy , over which it- hath a fair 
Stone-bridge, and is navigable for ſmall Veſſels , having a good Key for the 
lading and unlading of their Merchandizes.. It is a place well inhabited and 
traded unto,: and as a Town Corporate. is governed by a Major, 2. Sheriffs, e- 
leed out of 16 Purgeſſes or Aldermen, all clad in Scarlet, with other ſub- 
Officers. mongh its Immunities elefteth a Par/;ament man, keepeth Courts 
for the trial of Cauſes, is the place where the A/izes are held, and hath 
weekly two Markets, on Wedneſdays -and Saturdays, which are very great for 
Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions, both Fleſh, Fzſb, and Fort, in great plenty. This 
Town glorieth in giving birth to Meylyn,, that famous Br:r:/b Prophet, or 

 Llancharn, or Llangharne, ſeated on the Towye, near its influx into the 
Sea ; a well-built Town, of ſome Trade, having ſeveral, Veſſels belonging to 
it and its Market, which is on Fridays, is very good for Corn and Provi- 
1ONs. | | 


| wt unto this Town is a Wich, or Sa/t-work, where good quantity of Su! 
made. 


Llanelly, 
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Llanelly, ſeated on a Creek of the Sea; a pretty good Town, which is £/«#. 
well traded unto for Sza-Coal, and hath a Market on burſdays , of good ac- 
count for - ſorrs of £0. aps and *Prowviſions. 
Llanditovawre, teated on the Towy, over which it hath a fair Bridge ; a 11:x4i;5..or4 
pretty good Town, having two Markets weekly, on Txeſ4ays and } wn 
tor Catthe, Corn, and Proviſions ; and the Pariſh to which this Town belongeth 
is about 13 miles in length, and 7 or $ in breadth. | 
Llanymdefry, ſeated amongſt Rivers; a pretty fair Bailiwick and Town Laymdeſr: 
Corporate, and hath two very great Markets weekly, on Wedneſ4zys and $.- 
turdays, tor Proviſions, and the greateſt in the County for Cartle and Sheep. 


The County of GLAMORGAN is of a temperate and healthful Air, County of 
and of a different Soil and Scituation, the Northern parts being extreamly Cen 
Mountainous, tull of thick Woods, very barren, and thinly inhabited ; yet are 
_ _ yu —_ of _ , and Ds forth ſeveral freſh Streams , 

e cluet amongt which are the Tavye, , Ogmore, Rumney, Elay, Nidor 
Neath,$c. and the Southern part, which is waſhed by the Severs rF4 and re- 
ceiveth the ſaid Rivers, is moreupon a level, is very fertil both for Corn and 
feeding of t quantities of Sheep and Cattle, is well inhabited, and thick 
beſet with Towns and Houſes of the Gentry. 

This County numbreth 118 Pars/b Churches, and hath the accommodation 
of 8 Market Towns. 

Cardiff, the faireſt Town in all South Wales, well ſeated on the River Tave, codfe 

or Taff, over which it hath a fair Bridge, to which Veſfels of ſmall burthen do 
come tolade or unlade their goods ; and in a rich and fertil Soit both for Til- 
lage and Paſturage. - Itis a pe and well built Town, with good ordered and 
clean Streets,. containing within its Walls two Pariſhes, but hath bur one 
Church ; without the Eaf-Gate is a large Suburb called Crockerton , without 
the Norib-Gate ſtands the White-Friers, and without the Weiſf-Gate a fmall 
Suburb adjoyning to the Black-Friers, and in this part is ſeated theCaſtle, 
which is a ſtrong, ſpacious, and ſtately Building. It is a Toton Corporate, go- 
verned by a Conſtable, 12: Aldermen, as many Capital Bargeſſes, 7 Steward, 
Town-Clerk, with fub-Ofbicers, enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, eleQterh a Par- 
li ament man, is the place where the Aſſizes are kept ; is well frequented and 
traded unto, its —_— RS 2 _ any of bg ey 
fol, and its Markets on We: ays 2 ar days are , efpecialty 
that on Saturdays, which is the beſt in the Conty 5 webcns e for 
Cattle, Corn, Swine, Sheep, and all forts of Proviſions in grearplenty, andar 
ealic rates. | | 

Llandaff,a City ſeated on the Taff, bur of a ſmall exrent, fearce comparable L1:ndap. 
to an indifferent Town, having not fo muchas a\Market kept, which is occa- 
honed by its vicinity to Cardiff Its Cathedyatis a ſpacious and fuperb Stru- 
Qure, and near adjoyning ate the Ruinsof an Old Cai#e, which was the an- 
cient Palace of the Biſhops. | ﬀ þ 

Neath, . ſeared on a River ſo called, over which it hath a Bridge, to which *<) 
ſmall Veffels come for the lading of Coats here had ingreat plenty ro the profir 
of its Inhabitants, It is a Town of great antiquity, and of a good extent, 

7_t is ir indifferent large, is governcd by a Port-Reve, and hath a good Market 
or Proviſions. (Ty {C1 ? NM 64-7 

Swanſey, commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea-flicar , an ancient Parr-Reve 5209: 
Town, which is large and well built,” which for Riches and Trade is eftcemed 
the chief in'the County, and that by reaſon of their Coal-Pres, and the great 
indyſtry of. ns Inhabitants. . It hath two Markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays, which are very well frequented and traded unto, affording great 
plenty of Commodities and Proviſions. 
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PEMBROKE-SHIRE, isof fertil Soil both for Tillage and Paſty. 
rage, is well ſtored with Cattle, and repleniſhed with Rivers, which (with 
the Sea) plentifully ſerveth the Inhabitants with Fz/b and Fowl, and in the 
bowels of the Earth are plenty of P:r-Coal, 

It is well inhabited and garniſhed with Towns, numbring 145 Parib 
Churches, and is traded unto by 8 Market Towns. 

Pembrook , the chief Shire-Town, ſeated on the Eaſtern and innermoſt 
Creek of Milford-Haven , over which it hath two fair Bridges tor the con. 
veniency of paſſage. It is a place of good account, well my wy and inha- 
bited by Gentlemen and Tradeſmen, 15 much reſorted unto by Shipping, by 
reaſon of which they have a 6-1 qtros It is a place of good ſtrepgrh, be- 
ing fortified with a Wall, on which are ſeveral Towers, having three Gates for 
entrance, and alſo with a ſtrong Caſtle ſeated on a Rock. It 1s a large Town 
Corporate containing two Pari/b Churches , is graced with well built Houſes, 
is governed by a Major, with other ſub-Officers, _—_— ſeveral Immunities, 
ſendeth a BargeFto Parliament ; and its Market, which is on Saturdays, is 
very good, and well ſerved with Proviſions,&c. 

This Mi/ford-Haven is eſteemed the beſt in all Exg/and, not only for its 
largeneſs, being capacious enough to give entertainment to about 1000 Sail of 
Shtps at one time, and to ride ſecure at a good diſtance one from the other ; 
but alſo for its variety of deep and ſafe Creeks and nooked Bays for Ships to 
harbaur in, having within it 13 Roads, 16 Creeks, and 5 Bays, all which are 
known by their ſeveral names. 

S$t. Davids, ſeated within a mile of the Sea in a barren Soil, and very de- 
ſtituteof Wood. It was once a City of good account, but at preſent is very 
ſmall, but thinly inhabited, and its Market diſuſed ; yet is it the See of a 
Biſbop, and its Cathedral kept in good order, but the B:ſbops Palace is much 
runared. \. 

Near unto St. Davids is a Promontory called St. Davids Land or Head, 
from whence in a clear day Ire/and may be ſeen; and on the Rocks in theſe 
parts the Falcons have their Airies and breed. Alſo here is Whiteſand-Bay, 
and at the extream point of the Promontory Ramſey Ie ſheweth it ſelf, nigh 
to. which are ſeveral ſmall ones, which together bear the name- of the Byſbop 
and his Clerks, 7 

Py 9 + a Town and County of it ſelf, commodiouſly ſeated on the 
ſide of a Hill, and on a- Creek of Milford-Haven, over which it hath a good 
Jtowe- ridge which leadeth to Prendergaſt, where there is a Church. - It is a 
very large and fair Town Corporate , containing three Pariſh Churches, is 
beautified with good Houſes, 15 well inhabited, enjoyeth a good Trade, having 
ſeveral Veſlels belonging to the Town; is the place where the Aſizes are 
held, and the County Gaot kept , and hath weekly two Markets on Tueſdays 
and ' Saturdays, which are very great for Cattle and Proviſions. It is go- 
verned by a Major, a Sheriff, and Common Counc:l,with Juſtices of the Peace; 
it enjoyeth ſeveral Immunities, keeping Courts, andiſending a Burgeſs to Par- 
lament z and near to this Town divers Gentlemen have their Seats. 

: " andy, —_ T- the Go-Soer, where v hath a commodious Hawes or Road 
lor Slips, being formerly much frequented, eſpecially: by F:ſbermen , havi 

a good Key,, enjoyeth a conſiderable Trade, vin + hebor were Mor" 
but the Spoils it ſuffered in the late Wars hath much impoveriſhed it, apes & 
itanding it keeps its two Markets weekly, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 
which are very well reſorted unto for Corn, Provi/wns, and Fiſb. 

; Newport, ſeated near the Sea-ſhoar, and on the foot of a high Hill ; alarge, 
bu ul! built and inhabited Town, governed by a Port+Reeve and a Bailiff, and 


45 ont Market for Corn, Cattle, and Proviſions; and here is a Wear for 
iſhing, 
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RAD NOR-SHIRE, This County is of a ſharp and piercing Air, and County of 
very ungrateful to the Hasbandman, as being ſo Mountainous and Rocky ; oct 
yet Is it well watered with Rivers. 

It hath but 52 Pariſ Churches, 2nd is traded unto with three Market 
Trwns. 

New Radnor, well ſeated near the Spring-head of the. Gwergr/, and in a No Rader, 
pleaſant Valley, at the foor of a profitable Hill tor the teeditg ot Sheep and 
(.uttle, called the Forreff of Radnor. It is a very ancient. Tow# Corporate, 
whoſe Juriſdiion reacheth 10 or 12 miles in compaſs, is governed by a Bailiff 
and 25 Burgeſpes, enjoyeth large Immunities, and hath the elgHion of a Par- 
liament man. It had formerly a Market on Tueſdays, butnow diſuſed. 

Preſtaine, ſeated on the Lag, and in a pleaſant and rich'VHle;' which froma ,_, 
{mall Village in tormer days, is now become a fair _ and well built Town, gs 
with paved Streets, is well inhabited and frequented , where the A/izes are 


held, and the County Gaol cept; ane irs Market ;'which is on Saturdays, is 
Grain , eſpecially Barly, of which they make 


very good for Proviſions an 
good {tore of Mault. 

Knighton, ſeated in a Valley, and on the Teme, over which it hath a Bridge ; ,,;...,. 
a very fair and well built Borough Town, of a good reſort , whoſe Inhabitants 
enjoy a good Trade , and its Market on Tueſdays 1s very well:ſerved with 


Cattle, Corn, Proviſions, Iroy-ezare, Hops, Salt, Linnen and Wooken,and other 
Commodines, | 
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SCOTLAND. 


HE Kingdomof SCOT LA ND maketh the Northern part of 
Great Britain, and is divided from England by the Rivers 
Tweed and Solway, together with the Chevior-Hills; A Coun- 
try formerly inhabited by the Pi#s, who were divided into two 
Nations, v:=. the Dicalidonii and the Vetturiones ; but when 

Ancient divi- the Scots became the chief Rulers (as Mr. Cambden noteth) it was ſhared into 

_ ſeven Parts, and amongſt as _ Princes. The firſt contained Enegns and 


and Maern; the fecond, Atheold and Govern ; the third, 469 | be with 


Irs (cituation. 


Ancient Inha- 
bitants. 


Meneted ; the fourth, Forthevey ; the fatth , May, with Bucbes ;| the ſucth; 
Meuref and Roſs; and the ſeventh, Cathanes, which Mound a Mountain in the 
midſt divideth, running on forward from the Weſt Sea to the Eaſt. 

It was alſo (according to the relation of Andrew Biſhop of Cathanes) ſe- 
vered into ſeven Territories, which Mr.Cambden alſo taketh notice of, as fol- 
loweth. The firſt, from Frith or Scotwade to the River Tae; the ſecond to 
Hilef, according as the Sea fetcheth a compaſs to the Mountain Athran in the 
North-eaſt part of Srrivelin; the third, from Hilef to Dee ; the fourth, from 
Dee tothe River Spe ; the fifth, from the Spe to the Mountain Brunalban; 
the ſixth, Mures and Roſs; and the Seventh, the Kingdom of Argathel,which 
is the Border of the Scots, 

Modern divi» But the Kingdom at preſent, OY to the habitation of the People, may 

10% ndits be divided into Highland-men and Lowland-men; or into the Northern and 
Southern parts. The People of the former live either on the Weſtern Coaſt, 
and are very rude, having much of the nature, diſpoſition, ſpeech, and habit 
of the Tories or wild Ir:/þ, or in the out Iſles, and are utterly Barbarous. 
The Lowlangers, as bordering on England, have much of the diſpoſition, ci- 
vility, language, and habit of the Eng/:ſb, and are ſuppoſed to be deſcended 
from the Saxons; which is confirmed by the Highlanders, who are the true 
Scots, and are ſuppoſed to deſcend from the Scyrh:ans, who with the Getes in- 
teſting Tre/and, left their Iſſue behind them. 

Trs extent. This Kingdom is very ſpacious, extending it ſelf from North to South about 
250 miles in length; and in breadth, where broadeſt, about 150 ; but contra- 
Qing it ſelf narrower and narrower as it approaches its extream Northern li- 
mits, as doth appear by the Map. 

Irs name. It is ſaid to oe been called Scotia from Scotr, Scitts, or Scythi, a People of 
Germany, over whoſe Northern limits the name Sc9thia did extend ; although 
there be many that will have it to be ſo called from Scora, Daughter to an E- 


__, gyptran Pharaoh, 
ferry = Although this Kingdom is leſs fertil than England, and its Fruits not ſo 
dicics, plentitul, nor ſo pleaſing to the palate, (occaſioned through the coldneſs of the 


Clime,) yer is it found rohave great plenty of Cattle, though but ſmall ; and 
tor Fiſh and Fowl an innumerable quantity, amongſt which is a Fowl called 
the Jo/and-Geeſe, which in many places are taken in very great plenty, and 
are {ound very profitable to the Inhabitants, not only for their Fleſh to eat, but 
for their Feathers and Oil. Their chief Commodities are Courſe Cloths, Free=es, 
Lead-Oar, Feathers, Sea-Coal, Alum, Iron, Salt, S1lt-Peter, Linnen-Cloth, 
Train-Oil, Hops, Wood, Alablaſter, fome Ilides and Talloww, tc. | 


The 


. 
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The Inhabitants (eſpecially thoſe Southernly) are of a good feature, ſtrong 1s lnhabi- 
of body, very hardy, couragious, and fit tor Martial affairs ; and their Nobr- *** 
lity and Gentry, which are ot ſeveral degrees, as Dukes, Margueſſes, Earlr, 
Viſcounts, Barons, Knights, Eſquires, and Gemlemen, are generally very in- 

cnuous, and accompliſhed men 1n all civil knowledge. 

This Kiogdom, like unto England, conſiſteth of a King, Nobility, Gentry, Novility and 
and Commons ; and theſe with the Lords Spiritual, aſſemble together in Par- gee. = 
liament, as often as they are called rogether by Writ from the King : And by Their Seſſions 
reaſon of iis Majeſties reſidence in Eng/and, 1o that he is not here at their Seſ- of Parliamene. 
ſions of Partiament, he conſtituteth and ſendeth one to a as his Vice-Roy, 
whois commonly called Lord Commiſſioner ; and ſuch at preſent is the Right 
Noble John, Duke of Lotherdale, Sc. 

Amongſt the things worthy of note in this Kingdom for Antiquity, famous 
was that Fortification drawn from Abercorne upon Edenborough Fith unto 
Alcluya, now called Dunbritton, opening upon the Weſt Sea, where (as Speed 
noteth? Julius Agricola ſet the limits of the Roman Empire , paſt which, ac- 
cording to Tacitus, there were no other bounds of By:tazn to be ſought for. 

And here the ſecond Legion of Auguſta, and the twentieth of Vi&r:x, built a 
part of the Wall;as alſo an ancient coped Monument of an high and round com- 

paſs, which according to the opinions of ſome, was a Temple conſecrated to the 
God Terminus ; but others there be that will have it to be a Trophy raiſed by 
Carauſms, who fortified this Wall with ſeven Caſtles, 

Here began that Wood Caledonia, which name Tacitus attributeth to all that cycdoriaa 
Tract of. ground which lieth Northward beyond Grahames D;ke, or the Wall Wood. 
of Antonius Pius, which Prolomy divideth into ſeveral Nations, as the Cale- 
donii, Vacomagi, Epidii,c. who are all known to the Romans by the gene- 
ral name of the Ps, from their painting themſelves. This Wood or Forreſt 
was very ſpacious, and over-ſhadowed with Thickets and tall over-ſpreading 
Trees, which rendred it impaſlable, and was divided by Grampe-H:l/, now cal- 
led Granizbain, that is, the crooked bending Mountain, Solinus is of opi- 

nion that Ces was in Caledonia, and to confirm his belief therein, he ſaith, 

there was a Votive Altar with an Inſcription in Greek Letters. Plutarch 

faith, that Bears were brought out of Britain to Rome; but for more truth 

it may be ſaid, that here were bred the wild white Bulls,' a Beaſt of nature 

fierce and cruel, whoſe thick and curled manes reſembled the Lions. In the 

days of Severus Argetecox, a perry Prince reigned over this Tra@ of Ground 
whoſe Wife being reproachfully called by 7«/:2 the Empreſs, an Adultereſs, 
boldly made this Anſwer, We Britiſh Dames have to do with the beſt of men, P37 


» 


but you Roman Ladies ſecretly commit the ſame with every baſe and lewd 
Companton. 

In this Kingdom are two famous Loughs, Nefſa and Lomund, the former ne- Two famous 
ver Friezeth though in the extreameſt cold weather ; and the waters of the Lough» 
latter, moſt raging in the calmeſt and faireſt weather; and herein is an Iſland, 
that the Wind forceth or moveth to and tro. 

In the Rivers Dee and Done, beſides the great abundance- of Sa/mons, 15 
taken a dShell-fiſ, called the Horſe-muskle , wherein Pearls are engendred, 
which are very good in many Phyſical Medicines, and ſome of them not much 
inferiour to the Oriental Pearl. 

As to their Courts of Judicature they are peculiar to themſelves, and are Courts of 
ſeveral. The chicf amongſt which is rhe High Coart of Parliament, conſiſt- Jdicruee: 
ing of Lords and Commons, hath the ſame Authority as that of England, and parliament. 
is alſo ſummoned by Writ from his Majeſty at his pleaſure, as occaſion re- 
quireth, 


The ſecond Court is the Seſſions, or Colledge of Juſtice, conſiſting of a Pre- mm of 
fident, 1 4 Senators, 7 of the Clergy, and as many of the Laity (unto whom * © 
| was afterwards adjoyned the Chancellor, who is the chief, and 5 other Sena- 
tors) beſides 3 principal Scrihes or Clerks , and as many Advocates as the 
Senators ſee convenient : And this was thus conſtituted by King Zames the 


Fifth in Ano 1532, after the form of the Parliament at Payrs. Theſe fit and 
| adminiſter 


adminiſter Juſtice with equity and reaſon, and not according to the rigour of 
the Law, - day (except Sundays and Mondays )trom the firſt of Novems. 
tothe 15 of ch; and from Trinity Sunday to the turſt Calends of Augaf? 
and all the time between (as being either Seed-time or Harveſt) is- vacation, \ 
They give judgment according to the Parliament Statwtes, and Municipal 
Laws ; and where they are deteQive, they have recourſe to the Imperial (;. 
vil Law. | 

Ocher Cours, Therz are likewiſe in every Shire or County :snferiour Civil Fudicatories of 
Courts kept , wherein the Sheriff of the Shire, or his gs 4. decideth the 
Controverlies and Law-ſuits of the Inhabitants ; from which there are oft. 
times Appeals to the Seſſions or Colledge of Juſtice. And theſe Sheriffs are 
for the moſt part Hereditary. 

Beſides theſe Courts, there are other Judicatories, which they call Commi. 

ſariots, the higheſt whereot is at Edenburgh ; and theſe have to do with 
Eccleſiaſtical affairs, as, Wills and Teftaments, Drvorcements, Tithes Wc. 


In criminal Cauſes, the Kings Chief Fuſtice holdeth his Court at Eden- 


bureh. | 
[keewile the Sheriffs in their Territories, and the Magiſtrates in ſome Bo- 
roughs may ſitjn Judgment of Manſlaughter, in caſe the Manſlayey be taken 
within 24 bours 8iter the fact committed, and being found guilty by a Jury,may 
be put to death; bur if the ſaid limited time is paſt, the matter 1s referred, and 
put over to the Kings Juſtice, or his Depuries. 
There are alſo (::/ Courts in every Regality holden by their Bailiff. 
Fecdeſiaſtical | - This Kingdon, as to Eccleſiaſtical Government, 'is divided into two Arch. 
Goverament. þiſhopricks, vi&. of St. Andrews (the Primate of Scotland) nnd of Glaſce; 
and under theſe are ſeveral S»fragan-B:ſbops,viz. under him of St. Andrewy, 
thoſe of Dunkeld, Aberdon, ay, Dunblan, Berchin, Roſs, Cathanes, and 
Oriney: And under him of G/aſco, thoſe of Galloway, Argile or Liſmore,and 
ne [ ENNIS 
ancient Toha= . The ancient People. of this' Kingdom were, r. The Gadeni, who polleſſed 
biranes of the Counties-of Lothien, Merches , and Teifidale or Tivedale. 2. The Sel- 
Scotlart goue, or Counties Lidd:ſdale, Enſedale, Eskedale, Annadale, and Nidthef- 
dale. 3. The Novantes;or Shires of Galloway, Carrickt, Kyle, Cunningham, 
and Arran. , 4. The Damniz, or. Counties of Cludeſdale, Striveling, Lennox, 
Menteith, be Fife. '5, The Caldedonii, or Shires of Stratherne, Argile, 
Cantire, Lovne, Albany or Bruidalbin, Perch, Athol, and Anguis. 6. The 
Vermines, os Counties of Mernis and Mary. at The Talgati, or County of 
Buguhan, 8, The Vacomags, or Counties of Murray and Loqwabrea, 9.The 
Came, or Shires of Roſs and Sutherland. 10, The Catini, or | County of Ca 
thanes : And 11. the Cornub:i, or County of Strathnaverne. 
Scotland di- Theſe parts are again (ning to their Civi/ Government ) divided into 
—_— Shevifſfdoms, Stewarties, and Bailiffwicks ; vis, the Counties or Skeriffdoms 
of Edenburgh, Lynhthio, Selkirk, Roxburgh, Peblis, Berwick, Lanarke, 
Renfrew, Dunfrew, Wighton, Aire, Bute, Argile, Tarbet, Dunbarton, Perch, 
Clackmanyay, Kinros, Fife, Kincardin, Forfair, Aberdene, 'Bamff, Elgin, 
Forres, Naxne, Innerneſs, Cromartie, Orknay, and Shetland. 
Stewartics. ,, The Sietwgriies of Menteith, Kircudbriebt, Stratherne, and Annandale. 
Bailywicks. The Bailiwicks of Kz/e, Carrickt, and Cunningham. 
Is further * "Again, Scotland (according to the \feituation of its Parts, Provinces, or 
dirifion. - Counties) co hai divided .into two parts, [to wit, Southwards, and on this fide 
the Tay, 'which made the ancient Cingdoni of the Pitts, (f6 called, for that 
Hey ainted their Bodies like the ancient Britains, from whom' they are ſaid 
to de 


cend, which is the more confirmed, for that the Northern Britarns, con- 
verted to the Faith-by St. Co/ombe, were called Britain Pitts.) And Eaſtwards, 
Northwards, and beyond the Tay, which made the! ancient Kingdom of the 


Scors ; beſides abundanee af: Ifes diſperſed in its Northern and Weſtern Seas, 
the chief of which ſhall be-treated of, q | 


The 
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The Counties 9m rene in the South-part, are Lothien, Merche, Terfi- tn Counics. 
dale or Trvedale, Eskdale, Euskdale,' Liddeſdale, Annadale , Nydtheſdale, 
Galloway, Carrickt, Kyle, Cunningham, Cludeſdale, Lennox, Sir iveling, Men- 
teith, Fife, Stratherne, Argile, Lorne, Cantyre, and Arran. And theſe in the 
North part are, A/6anyor BudalbingWhareb, Athol, Anguu, Merns, Buquthar, 
Marr, Muray, Loquabrea, Roſs, SutBerland, Strathnaverne, and Cxth.mes. 

And ot theſe in order. 2 

The Connty of Lothzen, in former. times by the Pitts called Piftland, ths name and 
ſhooteth it ſelf forth from Merche unto the Seay a Country very Hilly , and feriiiiny. 
but thinly clothed wita:Wood : but for the fertility of its Earth , and the civi- 
lity of its Inhabitants, is deſervedly cſteerhed the flower of all Sror/and. The 
chief places are, X fo, 
Edenburgh, or Edenborow, of old, Caftrum Alatum, the Metropolis of the 1;, ctver pu 
Kingdom. Its ſcituation is high, in a wholſom Air; and rich Soil ; and by rea- cs. 
ſon of its .commodious: Haven (called Lerh-Haven, not above a mite diſtant) £4*=c> 
it is a place of good; Trade, and well reſorted unto by Shipping. This Cir 
chiefly conſiſterh of one Street, which runneth about a mile in length, whic 
receiveth divers petty Streets and Lanes, fo that irs circuit may be about three 
miles, which is ſtrongly begirt with a Wall ; and at the Weſt-end of the City, 
on the top of a Rock, 1s ſeated a fair and powerful Caft/e, with many Towers, 
which commands the City, and is eſteemed in a manner impregnable. It be- 
longed once to the Engl:/b, till in Anno 960. the Scots took it from them, when 
reſſed by the Dan;b Tyranies.” 'It.is well watered with clear Springs and 

| tm is adorned with many fair Edfices, as well publick as private, the 

rincipal amongſt which is the Kings Palace, a fair Structure; and its private 

Houſes are generally fair, lofty, built of Free-fione, and ſo well inhabited, that 
ſeveral Farrulies bave their abodes under one Roof. ' It is alfo dignified with 
the Courts of Fudicature, High Courts of Parliament, and with an Cniver- 

ſity. And being the Scale of Trade for the Kingdom, it will be neceſſary to give 
an account of their Coins, Weights, and Meaſures. As to their Corns,note that Their Cains, 
135 d. fterling, makes a Matk Scotch ; 62 4." ferling, a Scotch Noble ; and Weights,and 


20 d.iterling,a Scotch Pound, Their ”=— uſed iw/Merchandizes,is the Poyyd ues 


of 16 Ounces, 1co of which make their Quentator C, which is found to make 
at London 108 I. hoy ee Their Meaſures for length is the ED, and is a- 
bour 4 per Cent. greater than the Eng/:ſb Ell. Their L:guid Meaſures are ſuch 
aSin England, but of a double content, a Pint being an Exg/i/b Quart, and ſo 
anſwerable. Their Dry Meaſures arc alſo the fame with thoſe of Engling, 
but alſo bigger. 


Athelftanford,ſo called from AiheliF.ane,a chief Commander of the Engliſb, atheitaafers. 
which was there ſlain with moſt of his Men, about the year 815. 

Haddingtos, ſeated in a wide and broad Plain; a place of good account, and 14dingrer. 
which the Engi/b fortified with a deep and large Ditch,and other Fortitications. 

Dunbar, \cituate on the Sea-ſhoar, once detended by a ſtrong Cale, which pate. 
was the Seat of the Earls of Meych; a place which hath oft-times been 
taken by- the Engliſh, and as often retaken by the Scors, which was the 
cms. its demoliſhment ; fince which ir is honoured with the Title of an 

arldom. 


North-Barwick, ſeated on Edenbrough-Frith,a place in former Ages famous werth-2:rvich. 
for its Houſe of Religious Virgins, 
Not far from this place, and near the Shoar, lieth a ſmall Iſle called Bafſe- 34ſ-1far6- 
Iſland; which ſeemeth to be a high craggy Rock, and to be almoſt cut through 
by the undermining Sea-waves. It hath a Fountain of Water, and freſh Pa- 
ſtures ; and above all is remarkable for the exceeding great abundance of thoſe 
Geeſe called Scouts and Solund-Geeſe, which here Lang and breed, which 
(a5 [ before noted) is very profitable to the Inhabitants in theſe parts. 
Lyth,hath s moſt commodious Haven, being the preſent Port to Edenburgh. ryib. 
Abercorne,ſeated on the Forth or Frith,in tormer time of note for its famous ,,,.,... 
Monaſtery ; as at preſent for giving Title of an Earldom unto the Duke of Ha- 
miltor. 
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Linque, or Linlithquo, ſaid to be the ancient City of \Lindum, mentioned 
by Prolomy ; a place once þeautified with a Houſe -of the Kings, and a fair 
Church, k | wi . died of 

ME RCH, a County fo. called, as heing a Mayeb; it is wholly on the 
German Ocean, was of great note for wgfar /s thereof; / and hath for its chief 

laces, WIY; Wo AS &3 
: Coldingham, called by Bede the City Coldana; a place of great antiquiry 
and note tor'its chaſt Nays ;! for.jt is ſatd, that they (together with Ebb their 
Prioreſs) cut off, their own:Noſes,and Laps to render-themſelves deformed, 
that the Dazes might not defipar them ; but this-fo#xaſperated them; that 

they not only, burnt their Mpelieephur them therein. -: 
ot {lar | Coldingham is Faſt-Caftle ; and here the Sea thruſterh'it ſelf 
forth into a Promontory-called. $6. Abb5s-htad. LOOT | 

Kelſo, formerly famousfar its Mon y- which (wntthirteen others) King 
David the Firſt raiſed from the ground, for the advancement of Gods glory. - 

TEIFIDALE, that s;the Vale by the: River, Trifie or Teviat,a zoyning 

to England za craggy hilly Country. Its chiet places are, 

Roxburg, which gives name to: @ Territory «GoyoIng, ſeated between the 
Rivers Tweed and Teifie ;' once a. place of great ſtrength , being ' defended by 


a Cafe and towred Fortifications; and here it was that King James the Se- 
cond of Scotland, wes uniortunately: fla bythe breaking o a Cannon at the 


Siege, en ' ; | | | | 
D. burgh, awell {#equented end. inbabited Boroygh-Town, ſeated near the 
confluence of, the Rivers Teviat and Ted. Tit = 
Pebly , feated on the; Tweed, and a branch thereof ; a Markei-Fownof fome 
Account, i gw | | | 
. Merlos, ſcatcd alſg on the Twees, formerly of note for its ancieht'Monaſtery 
of cloiſtered Mox4s;; that gave themſelves to Prayer , and to get their livi 
by their handy labour ; and thys place holy King David reſtored, and dr 
nuſhed with C:Fortian Monks,  * 
ESKDALE, a ſmall Ferritory, ſo called from a River which paſſeth 
through it ; its&bief place/was, | ab. 
ſeca, that ancient City; wherein the Tribune of the firſt Band of the 4- 
ſtures kept Watch and Ward againſt the Northern Enemies. 
EUSK DALE, another (mall Territory, which takes its name from the 
River that watereth it. | | 
LID DISDALE, alfo another ſmall Territory, which receiveth its 
name from the River that paſſeth through it, Its chief places are, 
Brankenſey, Harlay, and Armetage. 
ANNADALE E\that's,the Vale by the River Annan.lts chief places are, 
Annadale, ſeated at the Mouth of the River Annaz. And 
LS OPER, a Town of good ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art ; nigh 
unto which is a ſtrong Caſtle. | | 
NITHESDALE, or NIDDESDALE, a County ſonamed from 
the River Nd, which watereth it ; a County of a tertil Soil, which beareth 
good Corn, hath rich Meadows and Paſtures ; and in the So/way, which water- 
eth its Southern part, are taken great ſtore of excellent $a/mons, which the 
Inhabitants (for their Recreation) oft-times hunt on Horſe-back with Spears. 
Its chiet places are, / | | 
Dunfreys, ſeated between two Hills, and on the River Nd; neat its influx 
into the Solway, once ſtrengthned with a Caſtle ; a Town of' good account 
tor making of Woollen-Cloths ; but more remarkable for the Murther'of John 
Cummin, a man of great eminency amongſt the Srorch, who was ſlain by 
Rovers Brus inthe Church, qut of fear leſt he ſhould fore-cloſe his way to the 
ingdom. | on 


Nigh unta this Town is So/way, a ſmall place, which ſeemeth to retain ſome- 
thing of the old name of Je/gove. 1G þ91 


- 


Carr- 
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Caer-Laverock, ſeated at the Mouth of the N:4, in former time of fo great far-Leveck, 
firength, that (for a good while) it ſtoutly reſiſted the power of King E- 
ward the'Firſt, who beſieged it. 

Corda, allo a flouriſhing Town in former Apes. Cords 

GAL LOWAT, a County ſocalled of tie Ir;fo,who once here inhabited, 
in former times had Princes and Lords over it. Itis a Countr y much incliried 
to Hills, which renders it-more tit for Graſing than Tillage, breeding abundance 
of ſmall and well Iimbed Nags, which for their nimbleneſs and hardineſs are 
eſteemed excellent tor a Traveller: And the Sea, by which it is waſhed, toge- 
ther with its Bays, Creebs, Meers, and Loughs, affords the Inhabitants ſtore of 
excellent Fifh. Its chief places are, | 

Kircoubright, the commodrous Port-Town on this Coaſt ; and the ſe- Kyrcoutright. 
cond Stexwarty of Scot lund. k 95 

Cardimes, a place or'Fort of great ſirength, as'well by Nature as Art, being coin: 
ſeated oh a craggy-high Rock, by the River Feet,and fenced about with ſtrong 
Walls. | KELL 

Wigton, ſeated on a Bay of the Sea, berween the Rivers Cre and Bladno; a wine. 
good Haven-Town. | - Sod oak y | EV 

Not far from this Town, and bn the Sea-ſhoar, Prolomy placed the ancient = 
City Lexcopibia, which is now caleUW#/y1herne ; ' and here it is faid, Nina, or 49% 
Ninian,a holy Britain, who firſt inſtructed rhe Sourh-Priffs in the Chriſtian 
Faith, inthe Reign of the Empetoitr Theodofius the younger, had his Seat, and 
built a Church to the honour of St, Marti. 

CARRICT, a County thathathrich Paſtures, and is well furniſhed with 
all necefſaries both by Land and Sea,where it beareth the name of Dunbritain- 

Frith; alarge and capacious Bay, which with its Rivers and Lowghs, affords 
its Inhabitants plenty ot Fiſh. Its chief places are, | : 

Barganie, a place of great antiquity. Arduntoun and Coſregall. _— 

KTLE, aftertil County, and well inhabited ; and hath for its chief places, C444. 

Atre, ſeated on a River ſocalled, where it Toofeth it ſelf into the F-:1th; a ,... 
place of ſome account, being a Sheriffdom : And T/chiltre. wcbiltre. 

CUNNING HAM, alſo waſhed with Dunbritain-Frith ; a County no 
leſs commodious and fertil; than pleafant, being plentifully watered. Its chief 
places are, 

Irwin, a Boroueh-Town, ſeated on a River ſo called, at its influx into the mes. 
Frith, where it hath a Haven, though now choaked up. 

Largs, where Alexander the Tlurd deſtroyed abundance of the Norwegi- Lugis. 
ans : And Andyroſan. Andreſce. 

CLUDESDALE, a County ſocalled irom the River C/uid, that wa- 
tereth it, Its chief places are, 

Glaſco, pleaſantly ſcituate on the River C/uyd, over which it hath a fair 1, 
Bridge ſuſtained by eight Arches. Ir is 4 City of good account, well frequented 

and Eadloihcajoverh a good Trade,and is dignified with the See of an Arch- 
biſbop, as alſo with an Dnrverſity. 


Douglaſs, ſeated on a River, and in a Vale ſo called. ; Doug! a(s. 

Lanrick, the Hereditary Sheriffdom of the Hamilions,who take their name Lewick. 
from Hamtlton-Caftle,ſeated on the fruitful Bank of the Clu:d. Hamilton. 

Reinfraw, which gives name to a Barony. Reinfr aw. 


Paſlay,in former times a famous Monaſtery, founded by Alexandey the Se- p,q,,. 
cond, High Steward of Scotland, which for a ſtately Church, with rich Furni- 
ture, was inferiour to few. : 

LENNO X, a County very Hilly,and well watered with Rivers,amongſt 


which is the C/zzd, and the large Lough Lomond, about 2o miles in length, and Zn01d Loxeb. 


in breadth, where broadeſt, about $, in which are many ſmall Ifles, amongſt 
which ſome are ſaid to float about ; a place noted for great plenty of Fiſh, e- 
ſpecially for a Fiſh called a Polloc, found no where elſe: This County is ho- 
noured in giving Title to the Right Noble the Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
Sc. Its chief places are, 

Bbz Dun- 
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Dunbritton, that is, the Britains Town, for that the Britains held it long. 
eſt againſt the Scots, Pitts, and Saxons ; being the ſtrongeſt place in all the 
Kingdom, as well by Nature as Art, being loltily ſeated on a rough, craggy, 
and two-headed Rock, at the penn of the Rivers near the large h = 
mond, and in a green Plain ; in one of the tops is,or was placed a Watch-Tower, 
and on the other ſeveral Fortifications or Bulwarks ; on the Eaſt-fide: it hath a 

:ay Flat, which at every Tide is covered with water, and on the South it 
hath the River Ciuid. _ 

Alcluyd, an ancient City, by ſome ſaid to be the ſame Dunbritton, 

STRIVELING,or STIR LING, a County of a fertil Soil,and well 
inhabited;and here is that narrow Land or Strejght by which Edenburgh-Frith 
and Dunbrith-Frith (thruſting, themſelves far into the Land, out of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Seas) are ſeparated from meeting together ; which ſpace was forti- 
fied with Garriſons between, by Zal:us Agrzcota, ſotharall the part on this ſide 
was in the poſſeſſion of the Romans , and their Enemies were forced to retire 
themſelves into the more Northern and Hilly part of the Kingdom ; but this 
laſted not long, for Agricola being called home, the Caledontan Britains forced 
the Romans back as tar as the River T:zne: and when Hadrian arrived in Bri- 
tain, about 4a years after,inſtead.of going farther, he gave command that the 
God Terminus (which uſed not to give:ground to any ) ſhould be withdrawn 
back ; and that a Wall of Tyr ffs (commonly now called Grahams-D:;ke) ſhould 
be made between the Rivers Tine and Eyke Southward,on this fide Edenburgh- 
Frith, for about 100 miles, which prove ſucceſsful unto them. And al 
this Wall hath been oft-times found ſeveral Inſcriptians, . and picces of Rom! 
Antiquities. And of remark was that ancient round, building, 24 Cubits high, 
and 13 broad, open at the top, and fr:med of rough and unpoliſhed Stones, 
without any Cement, Lime, and Mortar-; ſome call this the Temple of the 
God Terminus, others, Arthur's Oven, and others, Julius Hoff, as ſuppoſing it 
to be raiſed by Fulixs Ceſar ;. but Cambden would rather believe it to be built 
by Julius Agricala, who fortified theſe parts, had not Ninius ſaid, it was built 
by Carauſius, as a Triumphal Arch in memory of fome Victory. - The chief 
places in this County are, . + -. 

Stirling, Siriveling, or pts pdt a place of good ſtrength, and for- 
tified with a powerful Caſtle, high mounted on the brow of a ſteep Rack; a 
place bn pear with the birth of King James the Sixth of Scot/and, and Firſt of 
gland, who afterwards cauſed it to be beautified with new Buildings. 

Falkirke, Cumirnald, and Tarwood. 

MENTETTH, a County ſo called fromthe River Tezth : Its chief places 
are, 


Dunblain, ſeated on the River Te:th, being the Sec of a Biſhop ; and Clack- 
Mannyan. 

FIFE, afertil County in Corn and Pong, hath P:t-Coal, and the Sea 
with its two Arms, Forth and Tas, which almoſt encompaſs it, affordeth ſtore 
of Oyfters and other Fiſh: Its chief places are, 

Jt. Andrews, of old, Regimund, that is, St. Regulus Mount, which T/ng or 
Oeng, King of the P:s, gave to God and St. Andrew, that it ſhould be the 
chiet and Mother Church of the P:&s Kingdom. Ir is a City pleaſantly ſeated 
on the Sea-ſhoar near Fif-neſs, is fortified with a fair and ſtrong Caſtle, is dig- 
nified with an Archiepiſcopal See, which is Primate of all Scotland; and is al- 
ſo honoured by being the Seat of the Maſes. 

Diſert, ſeated on the riſing of a Hill, and io an open Heath ſo called, where 
there 1s a large place called the Co/e-plot, that affordeth good ſtore of Bitu- 
men. 

Dunfirmling, a famous Monaſtery in old time, and of note as well for its 
Building, and vewE the Burial-place of King Malcom the Third, as for giving 
Title to the Earl of Dunfirmling. 

Falkland, well, and pleaſantly ſeated for Hunting, for which purpoſe the 
Kings have had here their Retiring-houſe, 

upre, a Borough-Town, of ſome note, 


STRA- 
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od prod THEKNE, that is, the Vale along the River Ern, hath for its 

chie p aces, \ ' 
Abergenny, once a City of good account, being the Royal Seat of the PifFs 4bregmy. 

Kings, which (as 'tus ſaid) NetZaxe their King dedicated toGod and Si,Bridger, 

with a Tra of ground thereto belonging. | 
Drimein-Caftle, well ſeated on the River Eres. Drimiin. 
T»/ibardin-Gaſile, ſcituate alſo on the ſame River. Talibardin. 
ARGILE, a County well furniſhed with Pools, in which, together with 

the Seay and its many Arms which it ſeadeth forth, are taken great plenty of 

good Fiſh ; and in its Mountains are bred a kind of wild Deey. Places of good 

account are none in this County. | | 
LORNE, a Countryof an apt Soil for bearing .of Burley, is well wa- 

tered, being divided by the large Lough or Lake called -Leane. Its chief pla- 

ces are, | 


Dunſtafage, ſcated near the ſaid Lake, once dignified with a Houſe of the Dufsf«gc. 


Kings. | 

[i bar. where King fame: the Fourth ordained a Fuitice and a Sheriff, to ria. 
adminiſter Juſtice to the Inhabitants of the out-Ifles : and Bergonum, Bergomum. 

CANTTR E, that is, the Lands-headas thruſtiog itſelf forth with a long _. 
and tapered Promontory, which Pto called the 'Promontory Epidiorum ; ee 
between the extream point of - which and Marfock, or Tar- Bay in Ireland;there ruland. 
are ſcarce 1; miles. Its chief places are Kilit an and Suudell, | —_ 

AR RA N, a\mall County and Iſle near unto Cantire, bath for its chief 0c of 4. 
plazes Arras and Rothſay.. 

ALBAINE, or B RAID-AL BIN, whoſe Inhabitants are called the The High- 
Highlanders ; a kind of rude and warlike People, and much of the nature of *** 
the Iri/b in habit and diſpaſition. Its chief. places are Harer/othea and Foyre. 

PERCH, alarge and fertil County, hath for its chief places, 

Perch, or St.John's Town , a place of good account , and once larger than ?-:4. 
now it is, being built by King Wilamy it is pleaſantly ſeated between two 
Greens, and on the River Tas, which is navigable for Barges. 

Dunkelden, dignified by King David with an Epiſcopal See, ſuppoſed to be D-14wides. 
a Town of the Caledontans. 

Alſo on the Tas ſtood the little City of Berch, which was waſhed gway by 3». 
the overflowings of the faid River, together with many of its Inhabitants , a- 
mongſt which was an Infant-Child of the Kings in its Cradle. 

Scone, ſeated on the farther ſide of the Tau, dignified with an Inauguration $4 
of the Scotch Kings before their Union to England, Weftminſter now being the 
place ; and where the Chair, in which the Kings were thea Crowned, is, which 

15 at preſent made uſe of upon the like occaſion. 

ATHOL, an indiffereat fertil County, and well clothed with Woad, where 
is that large and overſhadowed Wood Caladonia,already treated of ; a Country culaderis 
ſaid to be infamous for Witches. Its chief place is Blaire. _ 

ANGUIS, afertil County both-for Corn and rich Paſtures, is well wa- very fertil and 
tered with ſeveral Rivers, which loſe themſelves 1n the Sea, which ſerveth for well watered. 
its Eaſtern bounds : It is interlaced with H:Is and Foreſts, and garniſhed with 
divers Forts and Caftles, Its chief places are, 

Dundee, ſcated on the Mouth of the River Tay; a noted and well reſorted pur. 
Town for Trade, by reafon of its commodious Port for Ships. 

Brechin, (cituate on the River South-Exke, near its fall into the Sea, and dig- 3*+ir- 
nified by King David the Firſt with an Eprſcopal See. Nigh unto this Town 
is Red-head, place not unknown to Seamen. 

Montroſs, of old Celurca,of ſome account for being honoured with the Title av*77e/s 
of an Earldom, 

Arbroth, ſeated near the Sea; a Town endowed with large Revenues, and bt 
by Bog W:illiam dedicated to a Religious uſe, in honour of Thomas of Can- 
lerbury. 


MERNTIS, 
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MERNIS, or MERNI/A, a ſmall, but phain and fertil Champain 
Country, which ſhooteth it ſelf forth on the German Ocean : Its chief places 
I d; : # £ | L 


er ..; IT ty # 
Dunyotyr, defended by a firong Caſtle, ſeared on an high and inacceſſible 
Rock, near the Sea. | ruler ral. Cor een a> 
Fordon, ſeated alſo not far from the Sea. © | . : 
BUQUIHAN, waſhed with''the Sea,” whoſe Waves did here caſt up 
miglity Maſsof | Ambey of an ineftitnable value / it hath go64- Paftures,moſt fi 
to tee ooovgy Ro yt excellent ; and its Rivers breed ſtore of Salmons, 
-whichatehad at ſach eaſie rates; 'that'it is ſearce worth the'trouble of taking 
them. Its chief places are Rorheniay and Stanes,” ' - | wy 
-  -Adj&\tring.to this Cotiitry lieth Boena and 'Banff, a ſmall Sheriffdom ; alſo 
AjuS1;4 Wele Terry o no great note. - 456 Pegg 
 MARR, along and narrow County, ſomewhat inclined to Mountains, but 


"1 Yell watered with the Done or Dee, well ſtored with Salmons, and other Fiſh, 
[ts chief . places are, 

Aberdent ©» ourt e £ 

- an Epiſcop?1 Set, hath an Hoſ ital,alfo a Free-Grammar-Schqol,and is of note 

.. for tak hf Sulmons': | SR = 


Ab##thn&. feated on the Sea-ſhoar, at the Mouth of the Done,dignified with 
and Kildrumy, TX 4 NE 

MU 7, a pleaſant and fertif County, und the rather'as watered with 
the Sp#y, Fndorne, and the\River and Lake” Neſs, which''reacheth about 


that it never 


all which empty themſelves in the Sea , where ig; formeth.a ay. Its chiet 


* Iamerncs,) Bean-Caſtle; which Projamy thinks to be Banatia; and herein 
aa 1466.'a Marble-Velſel- artificially engrayen, full of Roman' Coins, was 
ound. weed 4 OG | 


Navden, or Narne, in hereditary Sheriffdom ; and here ſtood within a by- 
land . ſtrong Fortreſs of a great height, which was kept by the Danes againſt 
the Scots. "rt « 
Innernes, and Innerlothea, in former times two eminent Fortifications, Alſo 
Elgin nd Notes, placys honoured with the Titles of Ear/doms. 
LOQUABRENA, aCounty well ſtored with Rivers and E2kes, which 
empty themſelves into the Sea; it hath alſo good Paſtures, yet isjt very Moun- 
tainous, and well clothed with Wood, and in the bowels of the Earth are Mines 


well frequented and traded unto; 
but through-the Pyracies and Wars of the Danes and Norwegrans, who razed 
it, it hath now ſcarce any Remain lefrt. | 


» ROSS, alarge, Mountainous, and Woody County, whichreacheth from 


Its chief places are, 


-- Cromarty,'or the Haven of Safety, as having fo ſecure and capacious an Har- 
bour for Ships. Neſs-mouth and Lover. | 

In this County 1s the Territory of Ardmanoch, very Mountainous, from 
which the ſecand Sons of the Kings of Scotland bear their Title. 


-.» SUTHERLAND, regarding the Sea, is well watered with Rivers, be- 


Dunrobin. 
Dorno. 


Very cold an 


barren. 


£trababaſtey, 
Tonge. 


_ ſides the large Lough or Lake Shyn, almoſt in the midſt'of the Country ; Weſt- 
' wards of which'/are great ſtore of Hills ; from which' is dug excellent whzte 


Marble, vety good for curious Works." "It is a Country more fit for romp. 


_ of Cattle, than for Tillage ; and hath 'for its chief places Dunrobin an 


Doxno.' 


STRATHNAVERNE, a County far enga ed Northwards , which 


' With Cathanes have the utmoſt Northern Coaſt of all Britain, which muſt OC» 
caſion-it tobe of a very cold temperature ; it is very much inclined to ſterility, 


is Mount ainous, and bur ill inhabited. Its chief places are Strabubaſter and 
Tounge, 


AV CAT HA- 
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CATHANE S, a County waſhed with the Eaſtern Ocean, where it form- 
eth ſeveral Creeks, and is well watered with Rivers, which afford good ſtore 
of Fiſh, from which, and by the grafing and feeding of Cattle, the Inhabitants 
get the. greateſt part of their livelyhood. Its chief places are, ' : 

Dornock, a mean place, yet the Sce of a Biſhop. Dorueck, 

Catnes, aMaritim Town, dignified with an Earldom. — this Town c.,.,,. 
Southwards is Neſs-heag, and Northwards Dunesbe-bead, both Maritim pla- 
ces : and GiFnego. | Girzegs. 

In this Trac ate three Promontories, to wit, C/rdehead, of old Rerabiam ; Three Moun- 
Dunsby or Dunſcanby, of old Virvedrum; and Howbum, of old Orcas. tans. 

There are ſeveral Iſs difperſed about this Kingdom of Scotland, as the Or- 
cades, Shetland, and Hebrides, which may properly be ſaid to belong there- 
unto ; but as to the deſcription thereof, they ſhall be treated of amongft the 


other ſmall Ifles belonging in general to great Br:tarn, after we have treated 
of the Kingdom of Ireland. . p 
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IRELAND. 


R E LA ND, environed on all ſides by the Sea, and next to Great Brie It ſcimation. 
tain may claim priority of all others in Europe : It is a Country gene- 
rally of a tertil Soil, and plentifuily ſtored with Catile, Fowl, and Fifth; Feriliry. 


, 


but is Mountainous, Woody, Wateriſh, and full of unprofitable Lowghs 


or Bogs, which oft-times prove dangerous {purely to New-comers) 
and occaſion Rheums and Fluxes, for the cure of which they drink a ſort of 
hot Water, called Ts#hebah, 


It is bleſt with a mild and healthful Air, its Summer being not ſo hot, nor its Its Air and 
Winter ſo cold as in Eng/and,but more inclined to foggy Mitts and Rains, which T<=pcramre 
makes it more unfit for Tillage than Paſturage , the Clime being got very fa> 
vourable for ripening of Cors or Fruits, but beareth ſuch great abundance of 
long and ſweet Graſs, that the Cattle (which are che Inhabitants chiefeſt 
wealth )are ſoon fat,and fir for ſlaughter therewith : And it is further obſerved, 

That the Air is ſo =_ that ir neither breedeth nor ſuffereth any venemous 


Beaſt, Serpent, or 
their life. 

Many have been the Names (according to Tradition) that this Iſland hath Its Names. 
been known by; Orpheus, Ariſtotle, and Claudian, named it Ferna: Fuvenal 
and Mela, Iverna, or Hibernia ; Diodorus Sreulus, Irv ; Euftachins, Oyernia 
and Bernia; the Britains, Tuerdon ; the Natives, Eryn; and the Engli/b, 

Ireland. 

Some there be that will have it called H:bernia, from Hyberno 3empore, that why & cl- 
is, from its Winter ſeaſon ; others, from Hiberus a Spaniard; and others, <4 
from the ancient River Ihberas; whilſt ſome ſirive to have it ſo called from 
the Iriſþ word Hiere, which ſignifieth Weft,or Weſtern Coaf?, whence Eryn may 
ſeem to fetch its derivation. Feſtus Avienus calleth this Iſland, Sacram Inſu- 
lam, the Holy Iſlind ; for that the People are ſoon drawn thereunto, witneſs 
the many Saints that it hath produced. 

If you will take for truth what the I»; Hiſtorians report, this Iſland hath +! long 
been exceeding long inhabited ; for, according to Cambden, *tis ſaid that it was *3* inkabued. 
poſſeſſed by Ceſarea, Niece to Noah, betore the Floud ; that Bartholanns a 
Scythian arrived here near 30o years before the Deluge ; that many year: after 
Nemethus, with his four Sons, arrived here, but was ſoon forced hence by the 
Giant-like ſort of People of the Nimrods Race here inhabiting ; that "_ 

this 


nſef?, being brought out ot other Countries, long to retain 
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this the Five Grecians ſeized this Iſland ; and that ſoon after (being about the 
crime: ofthe 1ſ-ael:res departure out of A:gypr ) Gaothel, with his Wife Scotg, 
Daughter to Pharaoh King of Azgypr, landed here, and called the Hland So. 
tia, from his Wifes name. And further, the Br:t:fþ Hiſtory ſaith, that ſome 
- Ages after Hiberius, Hermion, Euer, and Erimon, Sons © Mileſpus King of 
Spain, by permiſſion of Gurguntins the Britiſh King, here planted Colonies 
hee that the Country had been waſted by a Peſtilence, and from the eldeſt Son 
was called Hibernia. Nor is it much to be doubted, bur that the ByItarns ſer. 
| led themſelves here,ſceing there is ſo —_ afhnity berwixt them and the Þ;/ 
in their natures, diſpoſitions, and ſpeech. ; 
Irs Extevt, This Iſtand contains in length about 240 miles,” and in breadth about x 20, 
Sciruation.  »;i5 ſcituate urider the 10th and 12th Climates, the longeſt day making aboat 
16 hours. Itis a near Neighbour to Scotland, from whuch it is ſeparate by an 
Iſthmus of about ſeven miles ; but England far more remote, being from Du. 
lin, its Metropolitan City,to Holy-land in the Iſle of Angleſey (the uſual place 
for taking of Landing) about 50. 
Its ſtrength. [tis an Iſland of great ſtrength, as well by Nature as Art, by reaſon of its 
ſcituationin ſuch Tempeſtuous and dangerous Seas, and the ſeveral Fortifica- 
tions and Caſtles that the Eng/:/b have built fince they became Maſters 


thereof. 
Irs chief Ri» Jt is a Country well watered, having ſeveral great Rivers, the chief amongſt 
vers. which gre thoſe of Shannon, being about 60 miles*navigable, and after its 


courſe of about 200 miles, looſeth it ſelf into the Weſtern Ocean, L:ff, Showwye, 
Awidaff, Slanie, Stone,F$c. And beſides theſe Rivers there are ſeveral Lakes 
or Loughs, amongſt which that of moſt note is Lowgh-Erne, about 3o miles in 

' length, and 15 in breadth, in which are ſeveral ſmall Iſs. \\ TW 
Its Commodi- -- The Commodities that this Iſland affordeth, are, great abundance of Cattle, 
ties. +» Hedes, Tallow, Cheeſe, Wool, of which they make courſe-Gloth, Freezes, Ras, 
Mantles{$c. alſo Furs, Pipe-faves, Salt, Hemp, Linnen-Cloth, Hony, and 
Wax ; _ its Seas likewiſe afford great plenty of Cod-fiſb, Herrings,Pilchards, 

OyfersXSc.. | 

Its Inhabirants. "Its Native Inhabitants were extreamly rude and barbarous ; they made uſe 
of Women in common, without any difference of other mens Wives; they 
were very. bold, couragious, and greedy of honour, conſtant in love, impatient 
of Injuries, of an caſe belief, much addicted to phantaſtical cenceits, as hold- 
ing it ominous to give their Neighbours Fire on a May-day, with many the 

like Fooleries; they are much inclined to ſuperſtitious Idolatry, as worſhi 

ing the Mooy, after her change ; about their Childrens Necks they hung t 
eginning of St. Johns Goſpel, a piece of Wolves-s&:n, or a crooked Nail of a 
Hor ſe-ſpoe , which they thought prone them from danger ;: the Hoofs of 
dead Horſes they held Sacred ; with many ſuch like ridiculous Fancies, They ac- 
counted Eaſe and Idleneſs their greateſt Liberty and Riches, not covering 
Worldly polſeſſions , contenting themſelves with mean Cottages, Hovels, or 
Cabins ; nor were they profuſe in their Apparel or Diet , being well fatisfied if 
they had wherewith to keep them warm, and to fill their Bellies, their chief 
food _—_ Herbs, Roots, Butter, Milk, Oatmeal, and thelike. For their dy- 
ing, they hired Women to Mourn, who expoſtulated why they would die, tel- 
ling them, that they had ſuch and ſuch things ; and the Corps were accompa- 
nied to the Grave with howlings, clapping of hands , and ſuch like ſorrowful 
actions. , But miny of theſe ridiculous and abſurd Cuſtoms, ſince the Engii/p 

are ſetled amongſt them, are forgotten, | 
LOA om | The Chriſtian Faith was here firſt planted by St. Patrick ; this Patrick (ac- 
planted by COrding to Writers) was the Son of Calphurns, by St. Martins Siſter, and born 
$StoParick. At Glaſeo in Scot/and, who in his Youth was taken Captive by the 1-1/6 Pi- 
| | rates, and ſold for ſix years as a Slave in the meaneſt condition to Macbuain; 
, yet .in this dejected condition he much defired the Converſion of this Nation, 
trom their extream Idolatrous ways to the true ſerving of the living God, in- 
ſomuch that 'he dreamed, that the unborn Babes cried unto him for Baptiſm, 
and being at length redeemed from his bondage, by a piece of Gold, m_—_ * 

: | oun 
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found in the Field, (that was rooted up by ſome Swine) he left the Iſle ; but 
ſtill having bis thoughts on theſe People, in his Aged years he again returned, 
(and in better ſtate than before) preached the Goſp-1, converted the _ 

became Biſhop of Armagh ; and when dead, was received or canonized as their 

Sant. 

Theſe 1ri/b, having civil diſſeations amongſt them, prompted the Engls/p The £24iÞ 
in the Reign of K. Henry the Second, to ———_ the Copenh * this King 4 ap po 
whoin Anno Dom. 1 172, landed his Army there, and obtained the Regal Do- 11. 
minion thereof, which being paſſed over unto him by their Nobles and Com- 
monalty,their Charter ſo ſigned, was tranſmitted to Rome, and was confirmed 
by a Patent of. Pope Hadrian , by a Ring delivered unto him in token of his 
inveſture ; and was farther confirmed by the Authority of certain Provincial 
Synods : and ever ſince that time it hath remained in the poſſeſſions of the 
Kings of England. 

The Temporal Government, ſince the Engliſh became Maſters thereof, hath The Tempo- 
moſt commonly been, by one Supream Officer, ſent over by the Kings of Eng- 3! Govern 
land, and called Lord Deputy, or Lord Lieutenant , who for Mazefty, State, 797 * 
and Power, is not inferiour to any Vice-Roy in Chriſtendom ; living in great 
grandure, and having ample and Royal Power and Authority granted unto 
him ; and as Aſſiſtant unto him in fo weighty a concern, he hath his Privy 
Council, being/a ſelet number of honourable and prudent perſons choſen out 
of the Nob;11! ,Clergy,and Capital Officers of State : for their Degrees of Ho» 
nour, and Ofhces of State, they are the ſame with thoſe of England, already 
treated of, The preſent Lord Lieutenant is the Right Noble his Excellency 
Arthur Capell, Earl of Eſſex, Viſcount Maldon, Baron Capel of Hadham,{Sc. 

The Laws of this Kingdom have correſpondency wa thoſe of England, 15 4% an 
and have likewiſe there ſeveral Courts of Judicature ; as the Chancery, Com Judicacure. 
mon-Pleas, Kings-Bench, Exchequer, Sc. but above all the High Court of 
Parliament. There are likewiſe in each County Juftices of the Peace, for 
the quiet governing and well ordering the Inhabitants, as in England. 

As to the Eceleſts ical Government of this Kingdom, it is committed to the The Arch- 
care of four Archbiſbops, under whom are divers Suffragan Biſhops , whoſe =_ 
names are as followeth. Under the Archbiſhop of Armagh, who is Primate of 
Ireland, are the Biſhops of Meath, or Elnamirand , Conuer, Rathluc, Dune, 
or Dundalethglas, Ardachad, Derry, Dal-Liquir, Chlocor, or Lugundum,and 
Rathbot. _Ulnder the Archbiſhop of Dublin, thoſe of Ferne, Lechlin, Glen- 
dalach, Offery, and Kildare. Under the Archbiſhop of Caſſile, thoſe of Lim- 
rick, Waterford, Corke, Laonie, or Kendalnan, Cellumabrath, Liſmore, Arde- 
fret, the Iſle of Gathay, Clon, De Roſalither, Melite, or Emilech, and Roſſi or 
Roſcree. And under the Archbiſhop of Twam, thoſe of Elphin, Conany, Clon- 
fred, Enachdun, Achad, Duac, or Killmacduoc, Mage, Killmunduach,Cellaiar, 
Roſcomon, and Lade, or Killaleth. 

According to the Temporal Government of this Kingdom, it is ſevered into 
four Provinces, to wit, Le:mſter, T/iſter, Connaugh, and Mounfter , which arc 
again ſubdivided into ſeveral Counties, which -comprehend ſeveral Baronzes, 
in which are ſeated ſeveral Towns : And of theſe Provinces in order. 


LEIMSTER. 


His Part of Ireland (for the Fenerality) is of a fertil Soil, eng les fertility; 
great plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fowl, and Fiſh, enjoyeth a wholſom an 

temperate Air, is well watered with Rivers, the chief amongſt which are the 

Shour, Neor, and Barreo, which have their riſe out of that great Mountain Is Rivers. 

called by Giraldus, Bladine Moms: It is very well inhabited, as well by 

the Gentry as the Commonalty, and the rather by reaſon of Dublin, the Me- 

tropolitan City of this Kingdom therein ſeated. Its form may be ſaid to be 


triangular, for from South-eaſt to the Weſt-point, is above 8 miles ; _ 
| Cc thence 
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Dublin de- 
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Dublin. 
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thence to the North-weſt, about 70; and her Eaſt-Coaſt, about 18 ; the cir. 
cumference making about 270 miles. And for its bounds, it hath on the Weg 
the Province of Connaugh ; on the North, that of Leimfter ; and on the Eaſt 
and South, the Sea which regards Emg/and, from which (that is, from Hojy. 
head in the Iſle of Angleſey) it is diſtant about 5o miles : a Sea very dangerous 
for Saylers, by reaſon of the' Flats and' Shwttows that he over agai b 
pormt, which are called the Grownds, And as to re; it is levered inty 
ren+Counties, to wit, Dublin, Baſt- Meath, 'Weſt-Meath, Longford, Kildare, 
Kings County, Queens County, Caterlowgh, Weixford, and K:Ikewny ;/afl which 
are apain ſubdivided into ſeveral Baromres; and of rligſe Counnies inorder. 
WW; U B LIN, or Divelin; a fertil Copary for Cory and Gatv/z, bit ill pro- 
vided with Wood, which defe@ is ſupplied by Peat” or Tarff, dug up inthe 
clatnmy places, as alſo by Sea-Coal brought from Ergland. It is ſevered'into 
ſeven Baronies, viz, New-Caſtle, TYpper-Croſs, Rath-down, Caſtle-knock, Coo- 
lock, Balrudery, and Nethey-Croſs ; and by reaſon of its City Dublin, the Me- 
tropolis of Tretand, is very well turniſhed with Towns, and tmhabited by Gen- 
try, Its chief places are, ow 
Dublin, the capital City in the Iſland, by "—_ called Eblana, by the 
Latiniſts, Dublinium, and Dublinia; by the Weſt-Bretains, Dinas Dulin ; 
and by the iſo, Balacleigh, that is, the Town upon Hurdles, by reaſon that 
when it began to be firſt built (the ground being wet and moorilh) the Founda- 
tion of its Houſes were laid upon Hurdles. Its a City of great Antiquity,and 
ſaid to be built by Harold the firſt King of Norway, who brought moſt of the 
Kingdom under his obedience, though not without great Spoils ; and after the 
Con of the Engliſh, was Peopled by a Colony of Br:#fok-men.  Itisno 
leſs pleaſantly than commodiouſly ſeated on the River Lifie, (which after a 
| courſe empriethit ſelf into a capacious Bay of the Sea , where it hath a 
good Haven) and a fair profpeQ ; and on the Sourh ir hath delightful Hills, 
which, with the ſeveral Parks here adjacent afford great Recreation to the 
Gentry. It is a City dignified and enriched with the reſidence of the Lord 


. Liewenant, as alſo with the See of an Archbiſhop, with an Zniver ſity , and 


the Courts of Judicature, by reaſon of which'it is a place of good Traffick, 
= well inhabited and frequented b Nobility'and Gentry, as alſo by & 
ance of wealthy Merchants and Shop-keepers. Tt is beautified with ma- 
ny fair Buildings, both publik and private, the principal amongſt which are 
the Lord Liewenants Palace, a ſtately Structure, built by order of King Hes- 
ry the Second, in the Eaſt-Suburbs ; then the Carhedral Church, dedicated to 
St.Patrick, conſiſting of a Dean, Chanter, Chancellor, Treaſurer, two Arch- 
Deacons, and twenty Prebendaries: Nigh unto which is 'the ay 509. 
Palace, both which are without the City in the Subnrbs called St. Patricks : 
Then the Collegiate Church conſecrated to the Holy Trinity, commonly called 
Chrift-Church, ſeated in the midſt of the City, which Queen Elizabeth dig- 
nified with the Priviledges of an Crniver/ay; and not far from this is the 
Town-Hall, called Toles-tale, a fair Stone-building of a quadrangular form ; 
and here the Loyd Major, Sheriffs, Aldermen, and' other the Magiſtrates of 
the City aſſemble together for the management and conſulting on the publick 
Concerns of the City ; as, to hear Cauſes, hold Seſſions, &c. Then a beautiful 
Colleage, with ſeveral other fair Edifices; It is at preſent a City of a large Ex- 
tent to what it formerly was, and doth daily increaſe in its Buildings, eſpecially 
10 1ts Suburbs, which is ſevered from the City by a Wall, which gives entrance 
x ſix Gates. As touching the Trade of this Kingdom, I ſhall include it under 
this City, as _ the chief place of Traffick. The Commodities exported 
are the product of the Country already treated of ; and thoſe imported are all 
forts of Engh:/þb Commodities, eſpecially Apparel, Silks, Stuffs,fSc. alſo Wines, 
O12, and ſeveral other Commodities. Their Coins, as being under the Juri(- 
dictionof England, have correſpondency therewith, and are here currant, as 
alſo thoſe of Spain; and an Irs Pound, which conſiſteth of 20 s. is but 15 5 
fierting, which'makes theitf Shilling but 9 4. ferling. And as to their Weights 
and Meaſures, they are the ſame with thoſe of England, where ſee _ , 
ickle, 
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Wickle, ſeated on the Sea, where over the narrow Haven there ſtardeth a "its 
Rock. encloſed with a ſtrong Wall inſtead of a Caſtle, and ſerveth for a place 
of defence. 

New-Cafile, a Town which regardeth the Sea, where there are Shelves of xew:aftc. 
Sand (which they call the Gro#nds } reaching a great length, between which 
and the Shoar is ſaid to be about ſeven Fathom water, 

_ ſeated on the River Liffy, at its fall into the Sea, which almoſt en- Heb. 
cloſeth it. | fy 

Malcheal, alſo ſeated on the Sea, nigh unto which is a ſmall Iſle called ira. 


oY S$T-MEATH, « County watered with the noble River Boyn, which Counry of 
eutteth the Country into two - parts, and after it hath received the Waters of r= or 
Lowgh-Ranmore , diſchargeth it ſelt into the Sea. It is ſevered into twelve 
Baronies,» viz. Moyfenragh, Dunboyne,: Ratoth, Duleeke, Kells, Morgallon, 
Streen, Navan, Lune, Slane , Foore, and Decce : And hath for its chief 


places, 


Trim, ſeated on the River Boyne, a Town of good account and Trade. Trim. 
Aboy, a well inhabited and frequented Town. 4 
Navan, Drodagh, and Slane, which alſo hath a Barony. Drodagh. 


WEST-MEAT H, focalled as lying Weſtwards, as the other is for lying 3 
Eaſtwards. Itis divided into twelve Barontes, viz. Farbill, Moyeaſbell, Clun- wif. ructh 
lonan, Br awney, Moygotſb, Deltvin, Corkery, Denyfoore, Maheredernon, Rath- deſcribed. 
comrath, Kilkenny-weſt, and Fartullagh : And hath tor its chief places, | 

Melingar,the chief Shire-Town, ss being commodiouſly ſeated in the midſt Molingsr: 
of the County. | IS, HS, 

Delvin, ſeated on the Summit of a Hill, a Town dignified with a Barony : Peivix. 
And Kelskhery. Kilkery 

LONG#ORD, a County almoſt encompaſſed with Lakes and Rivers ; Councy of 
amongſt which is the Shannon, the nobleſt River in the Kingdom. It is ſevered Zndve, 
into fix Baronies, viz. Ardagh, Granard, Moydow, Longford, Rathline, and 
Abbyſprewle : And hath for its chief places, 

Longford, which gives name to the County, ſeated on the Lake Eske, or Langford. 
rather on the Shannon. Ardragh, another good Town. areagh. 

KIL DARE, arich and tertil County, ſevered into ten Barontes, viz, County of 
Salt, Nafs, Ikeathy, or —_— Claine, Connel Magna, Carbury, Ophaly, Xidotde- 
Noragh and Rabane, Kilkullen halt, K:ilcah and Moon : Whoſe chief places Fo 


are 

Kildare , a fair Inland Town , being well frequented, defended by a Cai7le, Kiider:. 
and dignified with the See of a Buſbop : A place much celebrated in the Infancy 
of the Iri/b Church for its St.Br:ig:d an holy Virgin, who was the Diſciple of 


St.Patrick, 
Mainoth, defended by a Caftle, and is a place of good account, and well fre. Mzize:s. 


ented. 
VIke and Athie, ſeated on the River Barrow, both Towns of ſome ac- =__ 


count. 


KINGS COUNTY, ſo called in honour to Philip King of Spain, King: Coanty 


Husband to Mary Queen of o—_ It is divided into ten Bdronzes , 
viz. Cooles-Town, Philips-Town, Marrius-Town, Ballicowen, Kilcourſey, 
Balliboy, Clonlishe, Garricaſtle , Ballibritt , and Fercale : And hath for its 
chief places, 


Philips-Town, or Kings-Town. Philiys-Town. 
QUEENS COUNTTY, full of Boggs and Woods, is divided into eerny-Nown 


eight Baronies , viz. Balliadams, pper-Ofſery, Portnehinch , Tenehinch, 
Cullinagh, Mary-burrough, Slewmargigh, and Stadbatly : And hath for its 
chief places, 


Queens-Town, a place of good account, and is the chief in the Coun- q,,.r,e-. 


; 
Rheban, once a City, but at preſent of ſmall note. R 
Cc 2 ' CATER- 


deban, 
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County of 


caterlough de- ſgyered into five Baronies, viz. Ravilly, Caterlough, ' Forth, Tdr 


{cribed. 


Caterlough, 
Leighlin. 


Tullo, 
Carichbrak, 
Arih!s, 
Covnry of 
Wixford de- 
ſcribed, 


nixſord. 


Roſs, 
Tiny, 


Eniſcort. 


County of 
Kilkrnny de» 
ſcribed. 


Kilkenny. 


Thomas Towne 


Callan, 
naſe 
Houſes. 


EYE 4b & I. ©Þ 
CATER LOUGH, a fertil County,” and well clothed with Wood. Tt is 


males onye, and $t; 

Mullin in part : And hath tor its ciuet places, f 

Gaterlough, ſeated on the River Barrows, of good account and 

Leighlin, alſo ſeated on the Barrow, once dignified with 'an Epiſe 
Jee. | O | 

Tullo, ſeated on the River Slane. 

Carickbrak and Areklo, which two laſt are ſeated on the Sea. 

WEXFORD, or WEISFORD, waſhed by the Sez; a County in 
former time (according to- Ptolomy) polleſſed by the Menaprans, a ſort of 


People which came out of Loto-Germany. 'It is divided imo cightt Baronze s, 


viz, Gory, Scarwalſh, Ballagheene, Bantry, Shellmialeere, Forth, Bargy, and 
Fheelburne, And hath for its chief places, 1 | 

Wexford, ſuppoſed tobe the ancient Ciry Menapa, ſcituate at the Mouth of 
the River $/axe, where it hath a good Haven ; a fair Town , and of note for 
being the firſt Town that imbraced a Colony of Engli/ſb,as alſo for its Herring. 
fiſhing ; which makes it tobe well inhabited and frequented. 2 

Roſs, ſeated on the River Barrow, which after a ſmall courſe falleth into a 
Bay or Arm of the Seca. | | va 

Ternes, (cituate on the S/awe , dignified with the See of a Biſbop, and was 


informer time fortified with a Caſtle, 


Eniſcort, a Borough and Town Corporate, WEN, 

KILKENNYT, a very fertil County, well graced with Towas, is divi- 
ded into- ten Barontes, viz. Gowran, Faſſaghdining A ranagh , 
Galmey, Callen, Tverke, Sheelelogher, Kells, Knocktopher, Ida-Jgvem,and Iber. 
con, And hath for its chief places, 8 04.1 

Kilkenny, ſeated on the River Nur, which traverſeth the Connty ; a fair 
and wealthy Borowgh-Town, far exceeding all other/Mid-land Borough-Towns 
inthe Kingdom. It is divided into the Exg/iſb and'the'1r;/b Town, that 
belonging to the —— being fenced on the Weſt-ſide by a Wall, and defend. 
ed by a Caſtle ; and that part which belongeth to the 1-:/b, (being as it were 
the Suburbs) 1s of the greateſt Antiquity, having in it the Canzchs Church and 
is honoured with the See of the Biſhop of Ofſery. | 

Thomas Town, ſeated beneath the River Nur, a ſmall walled Town. 

Callan, ſeated on a River ſocalled, a Borough and Town Corporate. 

Amongſt the places in this Province ſet apart for Divine Worſhip, theſe fol- 
lowing were of great note, viz. the ſtately Abbey called Thomas Court at 
D«81l:n, built by King Henry the Second, in expiation of the Murther of Tho- 
mas Archbiſhop of. Canterbury ; the Monafteries of St. Maries, of 
and Tinters ; and the Abbey founded by William Marſball Earl of Pembroke, 
to the praiſe of God, for his ſafe delivery out of a deſperate Storm and Ship- 
wrack, which he was in. 


ULSTER. 


ULSTEE R. 


His Proyince 1s of a large Extent, and of a different Soil, ſome places be 1s M1 
JT ins very: fertil, and others as barren , which would be. othetwiſe if it are of Sol, 
were well manured ; but generally it is inclined to fertility : Ir hath many thick 

and ſhady Woods, as alfo divers large Lakes, in which are ſeveral ſmall Iſles ; tes Lakes and 
which faid;Later or Long hs as alſo the Rivers which water the Province, plen- kts. 
vfully furolſh the Inhabetants with S$2/-moxs, and other good Filk :'and for 

Heſo, Fowl, and Corn, they have more than they can well ſpend. This Province , 
by the Welfl Britains is called T/itww, and by the Iri/b, Cur Gailly; ITY 

It is bounded on the South: with the Provinces of Leimfter and Comnaugh, 1t Bounds. 
and on all other parts is waſhed with the Sea, which receiveth the Waters of 
thoſe many Zowughs or Lates, many of which are of & large extent, and have 
within them ſeveral ſmall ſes, the names of ſome are as followeth, Lowg h- 

Neaugh, Loug h-Foylle. Lough-Swillie, h-Earnte, and Lange Ooert 

It is of a large Extent, reaching from Brack- Abbey in the Eaſt 'to Calebegh- 1 Exem. 
Point 1n the. Weſt, about 130 miles; and from Coldagh-Havty in the North 
to Kilmorein the South; about 100 ; and in arcumference about 420 miles. 

This Province is divided into Ten Counties , viz. 7ir-conel or all, Dirifico. 
Tyroey, Colrane, Antrim, Downe, Loxth, Armagh, Monoghan, Cavan, w1d 
woes, all which are again ſevered into divers Baronzes : | Ard of theſe 
Counties in order. | | 

TIR-CONEL, or DUNAGAL, a Champain Country, and well we. £27 & 
tered with Rivers and Lonwghs, which diſcharge themſelves into the Sea, icrived. 
which waſheth its Southern, Weſtern, and Northern parts, and affords tv the 
Inhabitants gy plenty of F:/b and Rive#-Fowl. Ir is divided into five Ba- 
ronies, viz. Tirhugh, Boylagh, Kilmacreanan, Raphoe, and Eniſbowen : And 
hath for its chief places, 

Derry, or London-Derry, a Colony of the Citizens of Londox; a fair and 27 
well but Town, where ſometime ſtood a flouriſhing Monaſtery. 

Dwnegall, which gives name to the County , feated' on a Bay of the Sea, Pee. 
where it hath a good Haven, and between the Mouth of Lough-ZEarne and 


Balewilly- Bay. 
" Calebeck, \cituate on the Sea, where it hath a 'commodious Haven, and click 
h 


Along the Coaſt of this County are ſeated ſeveral ſmall Iſs, viz. Torry-Iſle, | ies 
the Iles of Cladagh, Nerth- Aran, &c. alſo the Promomiories of Kair-foreland, tories along 
Rams- head, and St.Hellens-bead: And in this County is St.Patricks Pur. Be —_ 
gatory, a Vault or narrow Cave in the ground, of whuch ſtrange Fancies are »,,,.:-7. 
believed by the ſimple fort of the T1r:/b. 

TTROEN, alarge, rough, and rugged, yet fertil County, which is divi- Couny of 
ded by the Mountains of S/;ew-Gallen into the Upper and the Lower, in both {7770 © 
which are three Baronies, vis. Omagh, Strabane, and Dungannon : And hath 
for its chief places, | | 

Cloghar, dignified with the See of a Biſbop. Clap 

annon, the ancient reſidence of the O-neals. Dung 28208. 

Strebane, and Charlemont. In this County is the large Lake Neaugh, well $rrrbare. 
ſtored with Fiſh, in which are ſeveral fmall Iſles; the chief amongſt which are ©" 
Enis-Garden, and S:idney-I/le. 

COLERANE., a ſmall County, ſeated in the moſt Northern part of the Comny of 
Province, and waſhed with the Sea, as alſo with the large Lake Foyle, adjoyn- {10a © 
ing to the Sea on its Weſtern part, and watered with the River Band on its 
Eaſtern, which carrieth a proud ſtream into the Sea from the Lake Neaug4, 
Which breedeth great ſtore of excellent Sz/mons. The chief places in this 
County are, x 
Colerane, 


Knock-firguce 


Antrim. 
Glaſtalagne. 
Country of 
Down de- 
fcribed. 


Downt. 


Newry. 
Stranford. 


Arglas. 
Conner. 
Kilwarny. 


County of _ 


Louth de- 
ſcribed. 


Tredaughe 


Dundalke.) | 


Carlingſord. 


Lough. 
Ardith. | 
County of 


Armagh _” 


deſcribed. 


Armagh. 


I R E L A N ©D. 


Colerane, which gives name to the County, ſeated on the River Band, 

Banchor, and K:lrough. | 

ANTRIM, the neareſt County to Scotland, from which it is not far di. 
ſtant, being almoſt encircled with Waters, having onthe Weſt the River Bang, 
on the South the large Lough Neaugh and Knoc ana , and on all other 
parts the Sea, where along the Shoar are ſeveral very ſmall Iſies, except it be 
one, to wit, the Raglins, which is indifferent large. - This County 1s ſevered 
into eight Baronies , viz. Toome, Antrim, Killcowway, Maſſereene, Belifaft, 
Dunluce, Glenarne, and Carie: And hath for its chiet places, - | 
Knockefergus,'by the Iriſh, Carick-vergus , that is, the Rock'of 


ſeated on-alarge Bay ſo called, where it hath a commodious Porr. It is a place 
of good ſtrength, is well iohabited, and better frequented than other 
on this Coaſt ;\and at the: Mouth of this Bay lie ſeveral Iſles. '' Not far from 
this place once ſiood the famous Monaſtery of Magio, ſo much commendedby 
Bede. 11 | | 

Antrim, ſeated on a ſmall River, at its influx into the Lake Neadgh; 

| Cre ne, ſcituate on the Band. 

DOW NE, alarge and fertil County, waſhed on' the Eaft' with the Seo, 
where it th it fol forth with a large Creek or Arm into the Lough Cone, 
which ext it ſelf in length many nules,and formerth two By-lands ; That 
Southwards called Lecall, which is exceeding tertil, and whoſe extream poine 
is called St. Johns Foreland; and That Northwards called 4-des : It is ſevered 
into five Barenzes, viz, Kinalearty, Lower Evagh, Ards, Tpper Evagh,and 
Lecale :: And hath for its chief places, | 

Downe, of old Dunum,ſeated in the part called LecaÞl, near the Lough Cone ; 


-..' a Town of .good Antiquity,; and' dignified with an Ep:zſcopal See, as alſo with 
** the Tombsof St.Fatrick, St. Bridget, and St.Columbe. | 


' Newry, ſeated on a, Rjver which falleth into Carlingford-haven. 
.. 'Stranford, ſeated on the large River Coyn, or rather an Arm of the Sea, 
where it hath a ſafe Harbour, \ 24x 
Arglas, where (as 'tis ſaid) St. Patrick founded a Church. 
' Conner, or Conereth ;. an Epiſcopal See. 1 
Kilwarny, much anoyed with Bogs, and full of ſhady Woods: I 
LO UTH, a County of a fertil Soil, very grateful to the Husbandman, and 
is waſhed on the Eaſt withithe Sea. It is divided.into four Baronzes, viz, Lough; 


Fl 


Dundalke, Ferrard, and Atherdee : And hath for its chief places, 


«or ng or Droughdagh, ſeated near the Mouth of the Boyne, which di- 


videth it, 


ut joyned together by a Bridge ; and by reaſon of its commodious 


 Havenit isa good Town, being well inhabited and frequented, nigh unto 


which ſtood Mel/ifont Abbey, founded by Donald a K: of Oriel. 

. Dundalke, ſeated on the Sea, where it hath acommodious Haven, and in 
former times was ſtrengthned with a Caſt/e, which with the Town was burnt 
by Edward Brus, Brother tothe King of Scots, who proclaimed himſelf Kin 
of Tre/and ;-but for this good a, was foon after(with above 8000 of his Men 
flain; not far diſtant. 

. Carlingford, another good and well frequented Port-Town. 

Zo" a fair Town, conveniently ſeated on the River Warren. 

Araeth, a ous Inland dry Town. 
 ARMAGH, a County of an exceeding fertil Soil,and got inferiour to any 
mn the Kingdom, Ir is ſevered into five Barontes, viz. Fowes,Orrior,T.xwrane, 
Onetan, and Armagh : And bath forits chief places, 


Armagh, ſeated on (or near) the River Kaifin, an ancient (bur ruinated) 


; City, yet dignified with the See of an Archbiſhop, who is Primate of all Ire- 


; Which name itjs ſaid to receive from Queen Armacha; and” is ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame which Prolomy calleth Dearmach. And here (according to St. 
Bernard) St, Patrick the Apollle of the Iriſþ ruled; during his life, and when 


he departed this World ,was here Interr'd, in honour -of whom it was a place 
greatly reverenced. 


Not 
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Not far from Armagh is Owen Mangh, the ancient Seatof the Kings of T/l- 0»'n-Margh. 
er ; andon the River Blackwater are two Forts hich 
cadre called Res Coeds NE SOT TT nas 


Mount Norrs, another Fort : And Dornoxs. Mount Norris, 
MO NOG HAN, a County very hilly, and well clothed with Wood, is 2": o 


ſevered into lows Barowes, viz. Monoghan, Trough, Bartrey, and Cremorne © Mezaches de. 


And hath for ies chief | ſcribed, 
her, feared on the River Blackwater. | t'2 ;| ttc 
onoghan, a large Fart z Churchland, and Liſbanahax. | Menegbes, 


Py A N, ks = oÞleſs account, yer is divided-ioto ſeven Coony of 
aronies, viz. Clonehy, Tullogbgarvy, Cafterahban han, Tublahbagh, c:-in de- 
Tullabonoho, and Loughtee. fret For pt chicf p a Eg _h Kribeg, 
Cavan, 'and Kilmore, tho: one ſeated on the Lake Cane, the other on'the c::4x, ad 
Lake Nzvity, both which are joyned to the Lake Earne, by the River Black- N*0% | 


walter. | [9 - 

FERMANAGH, a County well clothed with Wood, and very ih Councy of 
the-midſt , having ſeveral-Lates or Lowghs, the chief amongſt which is that £75-*4c® 
of. Earne, which is the largeſt and molt famous in all the Kingdom, having 
therein ſeated divers ſrmall ifles ; and in this Lough are ſuch great fidre of Sar. 
mons, Tryouts, and other Fiſh, that they are oft-times fund rroubleſom to the 
Fiſhermen, by breaking their Nets. This County is ſevered into three Baro- 
pk? viz. Magbereſlirephana, Maghereboy, and Clanawly. And hath for its 

ief places, | 

- | = _ _ on _ ſame Lake. Bal-terbet. 

ns K:#:ng, the principal Fort in this Tract, which ia Ano 1 was de- 1; Killing. 

fended by the Rebels, area ken from'them by the valiant Captain Dowdal Hays 
and near unto this place is a great downfal of water, called the Sa/mon-leap. 


CONNAUGH. 


Fg His Province, called by the Ir:i/> Conaughty, is-fall of Foods and Bogs, Full & Bog, 
yet not unfertil, nor wanting in Proviſions. In this Province, at Knock. ad, Woods 
toe, that is, the H:l{ of Axes, the greateſt rabble of Rebels that ever were 
ſeen together in the Kingdom, were gathered together, and commanded by 
William Burk O-Brien, O-Carrol, ad. Mac-nemare,grand Rebels in that time, 
but were diſcomfited by the noble Valour of Girald Fitz-Girald, Earl of ' 
Kildare, and his party. And about the Year 1 316. upon the occaſion of two 
Princes or Lords falling. at odds, there were ſaid to be ſlain on both ſides about 
ooo Men, and ſo great miſery came amongſt them through Famine, (being 

ced to eat one another )and other calamities;that of about 10000 there were 
left alive not above 300, | | 

This Province hath for its Faſtern Bounds, LeimiFer ; for its Southera, Mon- 1s Bounds. 
fer ;. for its Northern, T/ifter ; and for its Weſtern, the Sea, where it hath 
many commodious Bays, Creeks, and Navigable Revers. 

Its Extent from Tromer inthe Eaſt to Barrag-Bay in the Welt (being the Its Extent. 
breadth) is about 8o miles; and from the River Shennon in the South to Enu- 
kelling in the North (being the lengrh) is about 120; and in circumference 
aboutgoo miles ; and for its diviſion is parted into fix Counties, viz. Mayo, Stego, 
Galloway, Clare or Twomond, and Leirym ; all which are ſubdivided tato fe- 
veral Baronies, as hereafter ſhall be named : Andof theſe in order. 

MATO, a pleaſant and fertil County, ſtored with Cattle, Deer, Haxwks,and yrony by 
Hoxy, and well watered with the two large Loughs of Meske, and Garogh, in (cried, 
which are ſeveral Iſles, which with the Rivers that fall into the Sea, where 
are ſeated ſeveral Iſles ; the Inhabitants are plentifully ſupplied with F:/6 and 
Fowl. It is ſevered into nine Baronies, viz. Terrawly, Eris, Gallin, Coragh, 
Buriſhoole, Muriske,Kilmaine, Clonmoris, and Caſtello; And hath for its chict 


ace 
pl hs K: Hatoy, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Kyllaloy. 


Rifr agnt. 


cory 4 
ſcribed, 
Slego. 


Dundrots. 
Dunbroyle. 
County of 
Galloway 
deſcribed. 


Galloway. 


Inis-Ctath. 


Inis-Bovind. 


Aterith. 


Clan-Ricard. 
Kjlmaculs and 


Clare. 
Kylaloe. 


Kilſenntrag. 
Bunraty. 


County of 


Reſcomon de- 


(cribed. 


Roſcomon. 


Elpben. 
Athlone. 


County of 


Letrim de- 


ſcribed, 


Lttrim. 


Menberk. 


\ Kk E. L Ai Ni D 


Killaloy, dignified, with an Epiſcopal See, which formerly was at Mayo 
where ror + to Bede) there was: a Monaſtery for 30 Engliſhmen, buile 


by an Iriſb Biſhop ; and was'in a flouriſhing condition in theReign of King 


obn. 
Refraine and Stackby, both ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, 
SLEGO, a County full of rich: Paſtures, which breed and fatten ſtore of 


; Cattle, andis well watered with the Sea, and the Longh Earne already treated 


of. It is divided into ſix Baronies ;' viz. Carbury, Corran, Leny, Tirrarill, 
Tirreragh, and Coolavin, And hath for its chict places, 
 Slego, ſeated on a Bay of the Seca ſa'called, where it hath a commodious 


; Road for Ships, and is defended by a Caſ7/e. 


Dundroes and Dunbroyle, both Maritim-Towns. 
GALLOWAT, large and fertil County both for Tillage and Paſturage, 


Whoſe Weſtern part is waſhed with the Sea, which thruſterth forth ſeyeral Arms; 


and hath lying on its Shoars divers. Iles, of which the three largeſt (which 
bear the name'of Aran). are Great-Ifland, Tfor-Iſiand, Small-Iſland, all ſeated 
in'the Mouth' of Galloway-Bay, It is ſeparated into fifteen Baronzes, viz. 
Moycullin, Ballinananen, Clare, Downamore, Bealamo, Killehane, Kilcouel, 
Clanematitonene, Longford, Tiaquin, Athenry, Dunkillin, Kilcartan, Lough- 
Reggh, ahd Letrim. And hath tor its chief places, 

alloway,'s fair, large, and ſtrong City,dignified with an Epiſcopal See, and 
is commodiouſly ſeated for Traffick on a ſpacious Bay of the Sea fo called, by 
reaſon whereof it is well inhabited, frequented, and enjoyeth a good Trade. 
Nigh unto this City is the Lough Carle or Carbles, about 20 miles in length, 
and 3 or 44n breadthyin which are abundance of ſmall Iſtes. 
\ » Ins-Ceath, a place in;times paſt well known for its Monaſtery, 

Inis-Bowind, which Bede calleth White-Caftle-Iſle, 

Aterith, or Athenry, once a place of good ſtrength. Clan-Ricard, Kilma- 
culo, and Clonfert. 

CLARE,or TWO MO ND, 's County ſhooting it ſelf far into the Sea 
towards the Weſt, with a tapred Promontory, which with the River Shannon, 
and the Lough Derg (both full of ſmall Iſles) doth almoſt encompaſs it. Itis 
a Country well provided of all things neceflary for the ſuſtenance of Man, is 
ſevered into nine Baronies,. viz. Burrins, Corcomroe, Ibrickam, Inchiquin, 
Monde, Glanderlagh, Moyfertagh, Bounraty,and Tullogh. And hath for its chief 
Pp acces, 1 

Clare, (cated on a Creek which floweth out of the Shannon. 

Kylaloe, ſeated on the Shannon near the Lough Derg, dignified with an E- 
piſeopet See. ' 

Kilſennerag and Bounraty, not far from the Shannon ; a Town of ſome ac- 
COUNT, 77: frs | 
- ROSCOMON, 3 long but narrow County, of a very fertil Soil, and 
breedeth ſtore of Cattle ; but Northwards, where the Curlew Mountains are, 
it is inclined to ſterility It is divided into ſeven Barontes, viz. Roſcomon, 


Boyle, Bealanioo, Eaſt and Weſt Ballintuber, Athlone, and Moycarne. And 


hath for its chief places, 
Roſcomon, ſeated near the Lough Ree, -once a place of good account and 


Ro 
phen, honoured with the See of a Bz 


ſhop. 
Athlont, ſcituate on the Lough Reknte, by a Caftle, and beautified with 
a fair Stone-Brjdge. And under the Curlew-Hills in former time was a famous 
Abby progether with the Abby of Beatitude. 


R 1M, a hilly County, yet very fit for graſing of Cattle, which are 


here in great abundance. - It is ſevered into five Baromes, viz. Letrim, Dru- 


A, Roſdogher, Carrigallin, and Moybill. And hath for its principal 
places, | 


 Letrim, (cated in a fertil Soil, near the Lough Ahne ; and Meukert.. 
| MU N- 


k 
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MUNSTER: 


His Provincein Ir:/b called Mown, and in Latin, Momonia, is Mountai- 1s Conze- 
nous, Woody, and of a different Soil, but for the generality very fertil, ®** 
and abounding in Cors, Cattle, Fowl, and Fiſb ; and the rather as being ſo well 
watered with Rivers and Bays, which loſe themſelves in the Sea, which al- 
moſt encompaſleth ir, except towards the Eaſt and: North, where it butteth 
upon the Provinces of: Le:mfter and hþ ; which ſaid Bays afford good 
Harbours for Shipping, the chief amongſt which being thoſe of Baztre, Mare, 
Dingle, and Sexnon: And along the ShBar are ſeated abundance of ſmall 


It is of a large extent, being from Waterford-Haven in the Eaſt to Feriter- Exten:. 
Haven in the Weſt, about 100 miles; and from Baltimore-Bay in the South 
to Galloway-Bayin the North, about go; and. in circumference, tracing its 
many Promontories and Indents, above 500 miles. 

And as to its Temporal Government, it is at preſent ſevered into ſix Counties, Pivifen. 
viz. Limerick, Tipperary, or Holy-Grofs, Kerry, Cork, Deſmond, and Water- 
ford; all which are ſubdivided into ſeveral Baronzes, as ſhall be treated of as 

come in order ; and firſt with Limerick. | 
IMERICK, a fertil and well inhabited County, is ſevered into eleven Counry of 
Baronies, viz. Cs KT Limerick-Liberty, Clan-Williami, Small- _— 
County, Coſbma, Coſhlea, Killmalock,Poblebria,Kenry,Cuonagh, and Connelloe. 
And hath for its chief places, "A 
Limerick, in Ir:iſb, Loumeagh, the chief City in the Province, ſeated in an tinrik. 
Iſle, ſo made by the River Shennon, which after 60 miles: courſe loſeth ir ſelf in 
the Sea ; and by reaſon of its commodious ſcituation, the River being Naviga- 
ble to the very City, makes it to be a place well inhabitediand frequented, is 
with good built Houſes, beautified with a Cathedral Church, and a fair 
tone-Bridge, is honoured with the See of a Biſhop, and is ſtrong]y fortified 
with a Caſtle, and begirt with a Wall. 
Kill- Mallo, a well inhabited Town, which is alſo begirt with a Wa//. Killmals. 
-__ ſeated on the Shernon, once a Town of good account: And (lan- ado. 
illiam, 

TIP PERARYT, or HOLT-CROSS, more fertil in its Southern parts county of 
than elſewhere, is divided into twelve Baronzes, viz. Slevardagh and ſey, Tire), A 
Kilnemana, Ikerin, Iffa and Offa, Iliogurty, Middle-third, Owney and Arra, 30" 
Clan-Williams, Iheagh, Kilnelougurty, pper-Ormond and Lower-Ormond ; 
and hath for its principal places, | 

Caſſile, rebel on the $howr, and dignified with an Archieprſcopal See, by 5% 
Eugenivs the Third, Biſhop of Rome. Js 

ly-Crofs, ſeated on the River Showy or Swire, once & place of good ac- #7 © 
count and note for its famous Abby, which was well frequented by Pr/grims, 
and other devout perſons, who came to ſee and worſhip a piece (as was gene- 
rally ſuppoſed) of the Holy-Croſs, from whence the Country adjoyning is ge- 
nerally called County of the Holy-Crofs of Tipperary. 
Emeley, dignified with the Sce of a Biſbop ; once a place of good account, **'" 
and well inhabited and frequented, 
Clomel, ſeated on the River Showr, a well frequented Town: - _ ws 
Carick- Mac-Griffin, ſcituate ona Rock. Thur/es and Tipperary. Griffin. 
The North part of this County (which is very hilly, and nor over fertil) 7, =ad 
beareth the name of Ormond, arid is honoured in giving Title to his Grace 77"? 
7ames Butler, Duke, reg ws and Earl of O , Earl of Brecknock and 
Offery ; Viſcount Thurles, Baron of Ar4/ow and Lanthony, Lord Steward of 
his Majeſties Houſhold, Knight of the Garter, and one of the Lords of his Ma- 
jeſties moſt Honourable Privy Council, &c. 
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County of 
Kerry © 
(cribed. 


Dingle. 


Ardart. 
Tralty. 
County of 
Deſmond 
deſcribed. 


Donthyran, 
Arders. 
Downbay. 
County of 
Corbe _ 
(ci tvcd, 


Corbe. 


Kinſalt, 
Roſs. 


Togball. 


County of 
waterford 
deſcribed, 


Waterford. 


Dungaruan. 


Ardmore. 
Liſmore. 


Divers (mall 
Iſles in the 
Britiſh Sta. 


4 Bay ſufficiently well known for 


1 R. E. L A ND. 


K E R RT, a County watered with the Sea, where it thruſteth forth a large 
Bay called Ding/ey- Bay, and hath on its Shoar divers ſmall Iſles. It is yery 
Mountainous and Woody, butiinterlaced with fertil Valleys. *Tis divided into 
eight Barontes, viz. Glaneroughty, Toeragh, Dunkerone, Moygunnyby, Tug. 
hanackme, Cork aguiny, Iraghticonnor, and Clanmorr1is ; And hath for its chief 

aces, Js 2 
p Dingle, which bath z commodious Port, on the other ſide of which is Swey. 
wick-Band; a good Road forShips, Af 

Ardart, a place of mean account,although the See of « Biſhop ; and Traley. 

DE $MO ND, a Mountainous' County, and well waſhed with the Sea, 
which thruſteth forth its Arms a good way into the Land, and forms three 
Promontories,v/s.firſt that of ' Eraggh, lying between Baltimore and Bantye, 
great ore of Herrings here taken. $e. 
condly, that of Beare,being encloſed between the Bays of Maire and Dingle. 
It hath for its chief places, | ' 

Donekyran, defended by a Caſtle': Ardes, and Downbay. - 

CORKE, alarge County, lying on the Sea, where it hath good Roads and 
Ports for Ships, Ir 1s freed, into fitteen Baronies, viz. Duhalio, Condons and 
Clangibon, Orrery and K: bmoregFermoy, Imoki lire, Barrimore, Corte, Courſey, 
Kinſale, Barriroe, Ibucone, Beare and Bantry, Musbery, Carbury, and Bar. 
rets. And hath for its chief places, . | | ; 

Corke, the chief City in the Province, dignified with the See of a Brſbop, 
commodiouſly: ſeated on a Bay of the Sea, where it hath a good Haves, by 
reaſon of which it-is a place well inhabited, and frequented by Merchants and 
Tradeſmen, who drive a good Trade ; and is a place of ſome ſtrength , being 
begirted with a Wall, beſides a River, over which it hath a Bridge, 

Kinſate, ſeated at the Mouth of the River Bany, where it hath a good Port, 
and is a place well fortified, yt 

Roſs, ſeated- on X#he. Sza-ſhoar.; once.of good account, when it had a good 
Road and Port, which now is barred up, : 

Toghall, fortified with a\Wall; and ſcituate on the River Broadwater, at its 
influx into the Sea, where it hath a good Haves, which makes it to be well in- 
habited, and to enjoy ſome Trade. 

WATERFORD, a pleaſant and fertil County, waſhed with the Sea, is 
divided into ſeven Barontes, viz. Deeceis, Gualtier, Coſhmore and Coſhbride, 
Mziddle-third, Cpper-third, Glambery, and Waterford-Liberty. And hath 
for its chief places, 

Waterford, by the Britains and Iriſh called Porthlargy,, ſaid to be built by 
certdin Pirates of \Norway, ſeated on the River Showr, on which it hath a 
commodious and capacious Porr, where about a 1000 Sail of Ships may ately 
ride at Anchor : It is a fair and well inhabited City, enjoyeth a good Trade , is 
dignified with the See of a Biſhop, and is eſteemed the ſecond place of note in 
the whole Kingdom. 

Dungarvan, a well fortified Town on the Sea-ſhoar, where it hath a good 
Road for Ships, which makes it to be of ſome account. 

Ardmore, alſo ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar, 

Liſmore, a place of ſome note. 

And thus much for the Deſcription of Ire/and, beſides which, and Great 
Britain, there are a vaſt number of leſſer Iſles, which may be comprehended 
under the denomination of the Briti/b Iſles, and may be conſidered under four 
ſorts or heads ; viz, the Orcades, the Hebrides, the Sorlinges, and the Iiles of 
Scilly, with thoſe of the Sporades: And of theſe in order, 
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He ORCADES, or ISLES of ORKNEYT, are in tnumber 32, of 0r4ay, 
and ſcituate againſt the Nortbern Cape of Scotland, from which it is fe- T2 art dc 
parated by a narrow Streight. In Jalinws his time they were uninhabited, how ſubdued. 
and overgrown with fledgy or ruſhy Weeds, and at preſent they are not over- 
crowded with People, as not being very commodious to dwell in, being very 
cold, deſtirare of Woods, and unfa to bear Wheat, 10 that inſtead of Bread-corn 
they make uſe of dried wr par wy they beatto powder,” And theſe _ 
according to Tacitus, are ſaid tobe firſt diſcovered by Fulixs Apr icola, 
he failed round Britain with his Fleet, at which time he brought them under 
his ſubjeRion : Aſter that, according to Ntmnins, Ott#ba, and Ebifſus, Saxons 
(who ſerved under the Br:ta#ns)) 1aded about the PifFs Country with 4+ Sail 
of Cywles, that is, Flybeats, or roauing Pinnuaces, and forely e1fes:: 
Soon after this they fell into the hands of the Nortegrians , who kept: the 
polleſſionthereof vuntil the Year r266:,-at which tinie the Srofs ww} War 
with them, : Magnus, the Fourth of thatname. (then King of Norway) was 
conſtrained to ſurrender them up again compoſition unto Alexander the 
Third, Kang of the Srots, which was a ards confirmed by King Haquin : 
Andin Anno 1498, Chriitias the Firſt, King of Norway and Dewmark, upon 
the Marriage of his Daoghter ta James the Third, King of ris Shots, rentoun- - 
ced all his Rught for himſelf; aod bisSygcefſors therranto, © 1 | 
And the: People. that ighabit theſe f{es, af Teton Joageegins Behaviour, It People. 
cclemble mugh of} the 4/4 1ri/b, angh are ealls #2, a:ſotr of Peop 
utterly. rudg and barbarous,. . The ghief.of theſe [ſes are as followeth = ©  : 
POM Js TA, by Selinss called Pawona Diwiing, and by the Inhabitants rpoaneric. 
Mainland, tor that it is far _— than.all ie reſt;\ abouc 26 nules im 
E Fn, is todifferent- 


kogth, 28d 4.im breadth ;; ap Ifle well Rored- with ze ad! 

ly inhabited; and hath-for.its chief, Town, > 1826-9611 
Kirke-wale, a large Town, goes with an Fpiſcopal See, as fortified with V4 

two Caftles ; und for Divine Worſhip hath 12 Churches, one,of which, to wn 

its Cathedral, is a fair StruQture. ls 2K (2-13 Lad 


HOYT, indifferent large, having ſeveral Towns ; Souna, Flotta, Soath. Hey,with other 


Ranals, Burra, Siapins, Eglis, Roows, Weſter, Papa, Fara, Htth, or Eda, "= 
Streoms, Sand-Iſle, and North-Ranals, with divers others of leſs note, and nor 
worth the naming. , 

The ISLES of SHET LAND, by ſome Leer: rn eſtcemed the $52! Iſs. 
Thule of the Ancients, and by the Commentator upon Horace, the Fortunate 
Iſland , where (according to the fabulous Opinion of Tzetzes): the Souls of 
good men are Ferried over into thoſe Ely{as Fields , which are always cloth- 
edin their Summer-Livery ; but the miſtake is very groſs, for on the cor- 
trary, this Iſle lying in the Latitude of 63 degrees, is extreamly Cold, and the 
greateſt part of the Year peſtered with Ice and Syow ; and the more, as lying 
onevery fide open to the bitter Storms of the Northern Ocean. 


The HEBRIDES, HEBUDES, or Weſtern Iiles, ;as ſeated Weſt ,,. ;...;.:1., 
wards of Seotland, arc about 44 in number, and for the ity are plen- deſcribed. 
tifully provided with Corn, Woods, Sheep, Sailmons, Herrings, and other Fifþ, 

a alſo with Fowl, Deer, and Conzes. And for the People (according to So- 
lixw) they are ſaid to be uncivil, ignorant of Religion, Arts, and Literature, 
contenting themſelves in a mean condition, for Food, Rayment, or Habita- 
tion ; -_ all theſe Iſles were anciently ruled by « King of their own, which 
was not by ſucceſſion, but eleQion; 8nd to that end their Kings were prohi 
bired to marry, but were permitted to. enjoy other mens Wives, which he 
fancied, when, and as long as he pleaſed. And 'tis ſaid , that in the other 
part of Scotland (according to ancient Cuſtom ) the Virginity of all New- 
married Wives were the.Landlords due, until ſuch time that King Matco/me 
made a Law, that half a Mark ſhould be paid for redemption. Ir ſeemeth 
Maiden-heads in theſe parts were then of no great value, for a Mark Scotch 
is little above a Shilling Engl:/b. The chief ot theſe Iſles are, 
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Lewls-Iſle. 


S$hye-Ifle. 


Tranterneſca. 


Dunbegan. 
Dunshaca. 


Euſt-Iſle. 


Mula-Iſls. 


Arroiſca. 


Dovert-Caſtle, 


11a-Iſle. 


«14 L 


$4ra-Iſlts 


Arvaz, wrydb. 


Glenkill, 


Scilly. 


._ are about 145-in number; all being plenti 


Scilly. 


* 3 Monaſtery famous for ths 
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LEWIS, or LEV I $A, the largeſt of all theſe Iſles, being about 60 miles 
in length and 3oin breadth y an Ile full of ſteep, craggy, and ſtony Hills, nor 
over-thronged with Inhabitants, but hath ſeveral ſmall Towns. - 

S$KTE, adjoyning tothe Sea-Coaſt of Scotland, almoſt as large as Lewy, 
hath ſeveral Inlets of the Sea; is Hilly-and Barren: Ard hath tor its chief 

laces, T 
n Tanterneſcd, feated on the Sea-ſhoar, before which lieth a ſmall Iſle. 

"Dunbtghn/{cared ona Creek or Arm of the Sea, and Dunshaca, 

\E UST, af Ifle (or rather Iſles) of along, but narrow extent}, in which 
are ſeated feveral ſmall Towns.” And near unto the Southern part of this Iſle 


lie ſeveral ſmall' ones, the chief amongſt which is Barray, 


by an Armof-the Sea,where.are ſuch abundance of 'fmall Iſles, that the paſſage 
is almoſt choaked up. Iris an Iſle (as.all the reſt) hilly, and not over fertil, 


chief ary! Duoqr 2 Igs, | | 
1 Arroiſca, keiruate on the-Sea-ſhoar, which regardeth the County, of Laque- 
brain Scotlawd. | © ARTS | Gin) | 
-1'' Dover 


til Soil, beareth \good'Corw,, 'and pcdpnting ſomething with the quality of 
:Treland, ftomixwhich't isnot'far diſtant. In this Ile are ſeated ſeyeral Towns, 
by n+ 1 og any, and Dunweg. | 

'SU/RA; ia fmall Ifle; tying en 1/a and Scotland, where, at Sodore 
formerly the Seat of a Biſhop, who had Juriſdiction over all theſe Iles, ſtood 
mbs 'ovf the Scoti/b Kings, and the frequent re- 
'courſe of Holy'men thereunto ; ambngit whom Columbe, the Apoſtle of the 
Pitts, was of chief note, and from whoſe CeÞ the Iſle is alſo called Colamb- 


þ : Kill. A? \%! ' 
Arran-Iſle. + 


A R RAN, which Antonizs calleth Glotta, is an Iſle ſeated in the Dunbri- 
tain-Frith,'between the Counties of Cantyr, Argile, Kyle, and Galloway. It 
hath for its chief places, | 

' Arran; ſeated on a Bay of the Sea. Bryayh, and Glenkill, 
:..Alb the reſt of the wm $0 under the name of the Hebrides, are 
very fmall and inconſiderable, ing either ſtony, very barren, or elſe inacce{- 


=_ by redfor of the craggy Clifts ; wherefore I ſhall omit the naming of 
them. | 


The Iſles of ' The ISLES of SCILLY, by the Dutch called the Sorlings, and by 


the ancient Greeks the Heſperides and Caſſiterides, are ſcituate againſt the moſt 
Weſtern Cape of Cornwall, from which they are about 24 miles diſtant , and 
y ſtored with Coneys, Cranes, He- 
rons, and other-wild Fowl, which breed in the craggy Cliffs and Hills , and 
ſome of them fertil in Grain. Amongſt theſe Iſles, theſe following are of chict 
-note : 109% | | 
. S$CTL LE which communicates itsname to the reſt of the Iſles ; Armagh, 
Hpner, Sampſon, Brefar , Ruſco, St.Hellens, St. Martins, Arthur, and St. 
aries, the largeſt and moſt tertil of all both for Coy and Paſtures, is about 
eight miles in circuit; is ſtrengthned with a Cafe , called Stella Maria, 
_ by Queen Elizabeth; and hath a large and commodious Harbour for 
IPs, | 


Under the Name of the SPORADES, may be comprehended ſeveral 
ISLES, which are diſperſed about the Britiſh Seas, And firſt rhe Iſle of 


Man. 
MA N, 
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MA N, an Iſland ſcituate in that part of the Bry:t:ſb Ocean, which is called Ie of 34x. 
$. Geovrees Channel, and lieth between the Kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, to wit, South of Scorl/and, Weſt of England, and Eaſt of Ire- Its citation. 
land ; from all which it is not fo far diſtant, but that in a clear day, on the top 
of Sceaful-Hi{# (which is in the midſt of the Ile) all the three Kingdoms 
may cafily be ſeen. 

This po by Ptolomy was called Moneda; by Pliny, Monabia; by the Bri 1; xames. 
tains, Menow; by the Engliſh, Max; and by the Inhabitants, MLininge. 

The Air is ſharp, but healthful, and ſubjeRt to high Winds ; yet the Froſts 1; air. cen- 

are ſhort, and the Snow lieth not bn Jo the Valleys. The Soil is reaſonable perature, and 
fruitful (Fave Mountainous) affording good ſtore of Wheat and other Grain, ©: 
eſpecially Oats, of which the Inhabitants make their Bread ; and irs Paſtures 
fecd good Flocks of Sheep; and Herds of Cattle, which for ſmallheſs reſemble 
thoſe of the ancent I1ifb breed. Here are ous ſtore of Fowt of ſundry 
ſorts, eſpecially in the Iſle of Ca/f, a.very ſmall ſpot, ſeated in the South-part iſe of caf. 
towards Angleſey, where there are alſo abundance of Peffines, a certain Sea- 
Fowl that breeds m Cony-hboles, and are chiefly uſeful for their Feathers, and 
the Oil made of them ; yet their Fleſh, if pickled or ſalted, comes little ſhorr 
of Anchova's, by reaſon of their Fiſh-like taſt. Here are alſo Red-Deeyr , a- 
w7 of Coneys, and in its freſh-water Rivers and Sea-Coaſt,are taken ſtore 
of Fiſh. 

It produceth Hemp and Flax in great plenty ; alſo Woot, Hides, Tallow, 
Goat s-skins, Lead-Oar, Herrings in ſmall quantities, and Cors, when they are 
aſſured that there is enough to ſerve themſelves. 

The Inhabirants do not much addict themſelves to Traffick, only conteritiag 1s Trade and 
themſelves in way of Barter for ſuch Neceſſaries as they have moſt occafion moines 
for, as Iron, Salt, Pitch, Tar, and the like ; and for ſupport of this their ſmall 
Trade, they make choice of certain Merchants, which are choſen by the Inha- 
bitants at the Tznewald-Court, and accordingly are ſworn by the Deemfters or 
Judges to deal uprightly, and for the profit of the Inhabitants. And theſe 
Merchants are the only perſons that do negotiate with ſuch as bring Commo- 
dities unto them in way of Barter ; and what ains the ſaid Merchants 


make, the Inhabirants are _— to ſtand unto ; the ſaid Commodities ſo 


taken in Truck, are equally 
arted with. f 


The form of this I/e is long and narrow, being about zo miles in length, and !* Form 
about 9 in breadth, where broadeſt. 


lt is very deſtitute of Wood, which makes the Inhabitants uſe Turf and 
Peat for their Firing. 


It is generally an High-land on the Sea-Coaſt, and guarded with Rocks, at a 
farther diſtance than the Low-water-mark. 

The Inhabitants were anciently the Hebrides or Highlanders, which is ap- It Inhabi- 
parent by their Language ; and before Chriſtianity had footing here, were very == 
rude and barbarous ; but atpreſent they are a civil and laborious People, no 
ways voluptuous in their Diet, nor coſtly in their Apparels or Habitations ; 
they are very Religious, and negle& not the Church, yer (as all __ they 
are inclined to Venery ; Contentions and Strifes they are not much addied 
unto, living in Amity together ; and for Recreation, they are ſo much addied 
to the muſick of the V7o/en, that there is ſcarce any Family but is provided 
therewith. 

As to the Government for Spiritual Aﬀairs, it hath a B:/bop, who at preſent The Gerero- 
is the Right Reverend Dr.Hewry Bridgman, -and is called Lord Biſhop of So. **- 
dore ; and for Temporal Aﬀairs, a Lieutenant, or Governour, with two Deem- 
ſters or Judges, a Controller, a Clerk of the Rolls, a Receiver,a Water-Bailif, 
an Attorney-General, and other Officers. And to their further aſſiſtance (as 
occaſion requireth for the deciding of Controverſies,8c.) areuſually called the 
24 Keys of the Iſle, eſpecially once every year, to wit, upon Midſomer-day at 
St. Johns Chapel to the Tinewild-Court, where on a Hill adjoyring to the 
ſaid Chapes) the Inhabitants of the Iſle, being there aſſembled, hear the Laws 


and 


ibuted toevery one according to the Goods he 
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and Ordinances agreed upon before in the Chapel, which is pexformed with no 
ſmall ceremony and pomp, eſpecially if the Lord of the Iſle be preſent, whois 
ſcated on a Chair of State, with a Canopy over his head, and attended by his 
Barons, v4» the Biſhop, the Deemſters, the Gentry, and the Teomanry. The 
preſent Lord of the Iſle (who is called King in Man) is the Right Honourable 
Charles Stanley,Earl of Darby, Baron Strange of Knocking and Mohan, (Sc. a 
Dignity hetedliary to him and his Heirs, ESOEDu 8 £e 
Good Orders he Iohabitants have a great —— aboye thoſe of Exgland, in that 
obſerved ja they are freed: from neceſſary and chargeable Suits , and heavy Fees of 'the 
Ya Lawyers ; for here no Judge or Clerks ho any thing for drawing up Orders, 
or making up Proceſſes, all Controverſies: being ended/by the Deemiers with. 
out Writings,'or matter of Charge ; and for the deciding the Sams ey bave 
their ſeveral-Courts, kept at certain times: of the year for the Inhabitants of 
ſuch a ſheading. or diviſion of the Iſe,: where they have-particular Officers, 
which do obſerve good Rules and Orders, ! 2 fo j! 
The People do here obſerve two very! good Cuſtoms;-the one, 10 not per; 
mitting the Poor to get their _ by Begging; and the othet, thatwhen the 
Women go abroad, they begirt themſelves with their Winding-ſbeet, to put 
them in mind of their Mortality. | 4 20948 
This Iſt is ſevered into two parts, viz. South and North, whereof the Ins 
habitants of the one have affinity with the Scots, and the other with the Iriſh. 
And in theſe parts are numbred 17 Pariſhes, and many Villages 318 defended 
by two Cafiles, and for intercourſe of Traffick hath five Mar&#&-Towns. Its 
Irs chick 8 chief places are, | | | 
Dole, Doxugle, the beſt Peopled Town, and of the greateſt reſort by reaſon of its 
commodious Haven, unto which the French and others come to Trafhck with 
them for their Commodities, as aforeſaid ; and for the ſecurity of 'the Harbour 
here is a Block-houſe. ot m1 (997 9501 
: Hal, or Cafile-Town, where (within a ſmall Iſle) Pope Gregory the Four- 
inſtituted an Epiſcopal See : It is fortified with a ſtrong Caſite , but of 
no great importance, as to the ſecurity of the place , by reaſon of” its diſtance 
from the rocky and ſhallow Harbour. | 


Rujſun, 


Laxi-Town. Laxi-Town, ſeated on a Bay ſo called. 

Ramſey. Ramſey, ſcituate on the Sea, where it hath a Haven, which for defence hath 
ſome G#ns mounted thereon. 

Peel. Peel, or Peel-Caſtle; ſeated in St. Patricks-Ifle, a place of great ſtrength 


towards the Sea, and defended by a Caſtle, being a Market-Town, as are the 
former. Amongſt its other places are theſe following ; Balacwri, honoured 
with the Palace of the Biſhop, Kzrb- Androw, Kirk-Patriarb, Kirk-Bala- 
ry Kirk-Mighill, Kirk-Lennon, Kirk-Brodon, Kirk-Santon, and Kirk- 
rift, 

The lie of FERSET, ſeated near the Coaſt of Normandy in France, and oppoſite 
eſe) 6 to Haniſbire in England, of which it is apart; it is a place of good ſtrength, 
as well by Nature as Art, as being fenced about with Shelves and Rocks, and 
defended by ſeveral Caſtles, Iris an Ifle of a fertil Soil, and the more by res- 
ſon of their rich manuring it, bearing good crops of. Corn, and other Grain, 
and breeding ſtore of Catz/e , eſpecially good Flocks of Sheep, whoſe Worl is 
fine, of which they make Jerſey-Shec ings in great plenty. It is ill clothed 
with Wood, inſtead of which they uſe for Fuel a kind of Sea-weed, which they 
call Vraic, which plentifully groweth on the Rocks, and in the craggy 1/ands, 
and this being dried, they burn, and with the Aſhes they manure the Land : 
Nor are they permitted to gather it, but in the Spring and Summer-ſeaſon, and 

then upon certain days, according to the appointment of the Magiſtrates. 
[tz extent, This Iſle containeth in hoon Mount-Orguil-Caftle in the Eaft to Sert- 


won-poot in the Weſt, about 10 miles; and in breadth, from Dubon-point 1n 


on _ to Plymouth. Bay in the North, about 6; and in circumference about 
38 miles. oy 


It is 
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[t is bleſt with a ſweet, temperate, and wholſom Air, not being ſubject to 15 Air and 
zov diſeaſe, Agues in September. It is well watered een Streams, Ps 
and hath great plenty of Fruit : and the Inhabitants, who are'much of the 


nature of the French, in their Language, Manners, &c. live very happily. enjo 

the fruits of their labour, addicting A nenſeives to Fiſhing, th = ally u 

the ManufaQture of Stockings, which finds good vent jn Englarnd,-and c\(c- 

where. | . 

The Government of this Iſle is as foHFoweth ; 012.2 Govtrngity or Capt aim Goyerazent. 
is ſent over by the King of England, who appointed Sub-Officers, as a Bari: f, 

who together with twelve Jurates , or ſworn Aſiftants, which'are ele 

out of the 1 2 Pariſhes, by-rhe choice 6f the Inhabirants, Gt and adminifter Ja- 

tice in Civ4/ Cauſes ; but'in Criminal matters, he ſitteth with feyen of then; 

and = of Conſcience, which are tobe deeided by reaſon and equity, with 

This Iſle is every where furniſhed with commodjious Creeks and Hyper, 
and is garniſhed with twelve Par:ſbey, befides ſeveral Villages. Its chicf pla- In chic 
ces are, * Places. 

Sr. HiBlaves, ſo called from St. HillLzry Biſhop of PorHiers, who was bither 5:.itor. 
baniſhed, and here interr*'d: a Town ſeated an the Sea-ſhoar, nigh mto Which 
is a ſmall Ie fo called, which is fortified with a Garriſon ; and rhis Town is the 
principal in the Iſe for its Market, Commerce, plenty of Inhabitants, and for 
being the place where the Courts of Judicature are kept. 

St, Albans, ſeated not far from the Sea, where it hath a a Haven; as alſo a $:.41bn% 
{mall Iſle ſo called. 

St.Clement, ſeated on an Arm of the Sea ; not far from which is the Caftle S:.cimmnts. 
of Mount-Orguzt, ſeated on a ſteep Rock on the Eaſtern-ſhoar ; nigh unto Meant-0r444). 
which is a place called the Rock, and another called S7.Katharines-point : alſo 
theſe Towns, Trin:ty, St. ohns,St. Lawrence, St. Brelade, St, Peters,St.Owen, 

St. Maries, and Greve de Leke; not far from which on the North-ſhoar, is 
ſeated the ſtrong Caſtle of Groneſs. 

GARNSET, ſeated about 15 miles North-weſt from Jerſey, and on the The Iſles of 
ſame Coaſt ; an Iſle not ſo large, nor altogether ſo fertil as Jerſey, by reaſon = = a 
the Inhabitants do not addi s dre hes ſo much to cultivating and manuring = 
it, as they do to Traflick , for which this is more eminent ; yet doth it in a 
liberal manner anſwer the Husbandmans labour, bringing forth good increaſe, 
and breeding good ſtore of Cattle. This Iſis ſeated very high, having man 
ſteep Rocks, amongſt which is found a hard and ſharp Stone called Emeril, 
which is uſed by Lapidaries, for the cleanſing, cutting, and burniſhing their 
precious Stones ; as alſo by Glaſters, for the cutting their Glaſs. And tor ma- 
ny reaſons this Ie may be preferred before Jerſy, as for its greater ſtrength, 
more commodious Havens, which are better reſorted unto by Merchants, and 
for that it ſuffereth neither Toad, Snake, Adder, or any other venemous Crea- 
ture to live, which the other doth. 

The Government of this Iſle, as alſo the People, as to their Language, Cu- tts Gorerr- 
ſtoms,&c, are much the ſame as in Jerſey. Ment. 

In this Ile are numbred ten Pariſb Churches, beſides ViRages ; the chief a- chict places. 
mongſt which are, 

Sr. Peters, a Town not very large, but well inhabited and repleniſhed with $:.par;. 
Merchants. It is a place of good ſtrength ; tor the entry of the Haven, which 
is Rocky, is fortified on both ſides with Caftles, as alſo by Block-houſes, of 
which 4 on the right hand called Cornet, is ſeated on a high Rock, which at 
every High-water is encompaſſed with the Sea ; and here refideth the Govey- 
nour, as alſo (for the generality) the Jos/diers, which are kept for the ſecu- 
rity of the Iſle; and is well provided with all forts of Ammunition for War, if 
occaſion ſhould ſo happen, Its other places are, Tortuville, St.Saviours, St. other places. 
Andrews, Trinity , St. Martins, St. Maries, St.Sampſons, and St.Michaels. 

On the Weſt part of the Ifle, near the Sea, is a Lake of about a mile and an 
half in compaſs, which is well repleniſhed with Fiſh, eſpecially Carp. hs 
lis 
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Serb- Iſle, 


Jethew. Iſle. 


Iſle of wigbt. 


Portland-Ifte. 


Londay-Iſle, 


Chaldry and 
Iſles. 

as 

and Thane. 


The Iſles of SPORADES. 


This Iſland, as alſo that of Jerſey, with ſeveral other ſmall ones on the Coaft 
of Normandy and Britain, are under the Dioceſs of Wincheftey ; among 
which Iſles are thoſe of Serke, encompalled with ſteep Rocks. ana Tethery 
which ſerveth as a Park for the Governour of Garafey to feed Cattle, to keep 
Deer, Coneys, and Pheſants, and was formerly a ſolitary place of /Regulay (2. 
nons, and after for the Franciſcan Friars, | 

ISLE of WIGHT, oppoſite to Hamtſbire, of which it is a part, already 
treated of .in the deſcription of the ſaid County. 

PORTLA N D,a ſmall Iſle,adjoyning to the County of Dorſet,of which 
it is alſo a part, and already there treated of. 

And beſides theſe ths there are divers others which may not ſo properly 
be ranged under theſe four heads aforeſaid ; and ſuch are thoſe of 

Londay, ſeated over againſt Devonſbire, about two miles in length, and as 
much in breadth, very fertil and ſtrong, whoſe chief place beareth the ſame 
name. Alſo Chaldey and Dennoy, all in the Severn Sea. 

Alſo the Iſles of SHEPPT and THAMN FT.jin (and near) Kerg, alread 
taken notice of; and laſtly thoſe of FARN, COCKET, and HOLT. 
ISLAND, on the Coaft of Northumberland, likewiſe there treated of, 

Thus having given a Deſcriptionof EV/ROPE, we ſhall in the next 
place take a View of A SI, 


Little Turcomanic, — 

Arabia the Stony, 
ARABIA; with its parts and chicf places of 4 Arabia the Deſert, —— 

Arabia the Happy, 


| 


PERSIA ; with its chief Provinces and places | 
of 


|Eayire of the GREAT M © 
OL; wherein are compre- 4 , 
hended divers Kingdoms, the Sw, - 
chief of which are Guzurare, or Cambaya, 


Bengals, —— 
> Decan 
! Peninſula of 1 N DIA without Goods, 
the Ganges, . with its ſeveral Biſ 
Kingdoms , &c. the chief = Bhs 
which are , Malabar — 


Prninſula of 1NDI A within the ) ot 
Ganges ; with its Kingdoms 4 2h any 
| and uhief places of ) coainchns 


i 
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— 


Pulocacern. 
Tunquio, Keccio. 


Pequin, . Pequin. 
Nanquin, Nanguia. 
CHINA; with ; irs chief Provinces, , and Cirics / Scianzon, X anton. 
of Quiches, . go» 
I f Canton, -— Ss 
\ , Chequian, — Chequ TE 
Tartarris Deſerta, EF! Cumbal »4 
; . - 6 \ Usbeck, Sm larcham. 
T 5d. RIA; with its five Par} -and chief =  W' © ible Knack WP © OY 
& , T6531 Cuthay, LA Cambaly. 
- True T arraria, — 
© Niphon, 
[Md JaPON: = XICOCO, fommndmmn ponent 


"4 


KXimo, Cy ———_—_—_—_ 
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In the Medi- 
_ tterranean 
| Sa as 


nto, 
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In the ARCHIPELAGO; as 


Stampalia. 


ASIA. 


Aſia the firſt 
place of Mo- 
narchies, of all 
Religions,fec. 


— 


Its Scituation. 


Aſia the rich- 
eſt of all the 
four Parrs. ' 


STA is one of the Tripartite diviſion of our Continent 
and if we conſider the advantages which the Author of 
Nature hath given it,if the AIR have paſled in 
it both befoxe and after the Flood; that the firſt Monar- 
chies, and all Religions have here had their beginnings ; 
that the chief Myſteries ( both of the Old! and New 
Law) have there'been laid open ;' we may be induced to 
prefer-it before all other parts, either of the one or other 
Cantiftent. | 

And as of the two Continents ours is much the greater, the more noble, and 
moſt conſiderable ; ſo is A/iz among the-three parts of our Continent , the 
Greateſt, the moſt Oriental, the molt Tettmperate, and the Richeſt, | 

Its Extent from Weſt to Eaſt is from the $576 Meridian or degret of Longi- 
tude unto the 180,containing 125 degrees of Longitude, which are about 2500 
of. our common Leagues ; and from Squth to North from the Equator to the 
72 Parallel or degree of Latitude,which is 72 degrees of Latitude,and makes 
about 1800 of our Leagues. In this length and breadth we do not compre- 
hend the Iſlands which belong to Aſa, which are as great, as rich, and poſbbly, 
as numerous, |s all the reſt of the Univerſe. 5 | 

Its Scituation, for the moſt part, is between the Circular Tropick of Cancer, 
and the Circle of the Artick Pole ſcarce extending it ſelf beyond'this, but 
— the other in divers of its [ſles, which it expands under the Equator : 
ſo that almoſt all A/a is ſcituate in the Temperate Zone ; what it hath under 
the Torrid, being either Peninſula's or Iſles, which the Waters and Sea may 
eaſily refreſh. oe SUS | 

A STA being the greateſt, the beſt, and moſt temperate part of bur Conti- 
nent, it muſt' by conſequence be the richeſt ; which not only appears in the 
goodneſs and excellencies of its Grains, Vines, Fruits, Herbs,&Sc. but likewiſe 


; In its great quantities of Gold, Silver, Priczous Stones, Spices, Drugs, and 


other Commodities and Rarities, which it.{ſends forth and communicates to 0- 
ther parts, and particularly to Europe. | 

_ Amongſt the three diviſions of our Contitent, A/i2 is that. which hath the 
faireſt advantage for its greatneſs, and fot its ſcituation; being th t Country 
Which ſaw the Creation of the firſt Man, the making of the firſt Woman; 
which ted the firſt Patrinyks, pave a place to the Termefirial Paradiſe ; that 
which receivedthe. 4-4 of Noah after the Flood; which was the Portion of 
Jem, the eldeſt Son of Noah, which built the Tower of Babel , Which fur- 
niſhed the reſt of the World with Inhabitants ; which eſtabliſhed the Monar- 
chies of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Babylonians, and Perſians ; which formed the 
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Arts and Sciences, Letters and Laws ; which firſt and after the Law of Na- 
ture received Paganiſm, Tudaiſm, Chriſtianity, and Mahumetaniſm ; which 
ſaw the Birth, , Death, and ReſurreRion of the Saviour of the World : 
And therefore for all-theſe Reaſoas we ought to eſteem Aſia much above 
either Africa or Europe, But let us proceed to its Name, Bounds, and Divi- 
ſions. 

The Nameof A SIA is derived diverſly by ſundry Authors, but whether it ti Narie. 
took its name from a Virgin-Woman, or a Philoſopher ; whether from ſome 
(ity, Country, of Mariſh, or from whatever it were, mok gertain it is, that 
that Name was firſt known to the Greeby, on that Goat oP! te to them to- 
wards the Eaſt ; afterwards it was given to that Region winch, extends ro the | 
Euphrates, and which is called Afiz Minor, and was communicated to all the 
moſt Oriental Regions of our Continent, Wop, 

Its Bounds are towards the North, with the Northern froztn, or Scythian tos Bounds 
Ocean, to wit, that which waſhes Tartary; on the Eaſt and South with the 
Oriental or Indian Ocean , the Parts of which are the Seas of China, Indra, 
and Arabia. Towards the Weſt, Afa is ſeparated from Africa by the Red- 

Sea, from the Streight of Babel- Mandel unto the Iſthmus of Suez ; and irom 
Europe, by the Archipelago, by the Sea of Marmora, and by the Black- 

Sea; drawing a Line croſs all theſe Seas, and paſſing by the Streight of Ga- 
lipoli, or the Dardanelles ; by the Streight of Conſtantinople , or Chanel of 

the Black-Sea, by the Streight of Caff'z or Voſpero; the Line continuing by | 

the Sea of Zabague, and by the Rivers of Donor Tana, of Volga and of Oy, 
where they are joyned the neareſt one to another. FI 

Aſia may be divided into firm Land, and Iſlands ; the firm Land compre- It dviver- 
hends the qo Oo of Turkey in Aſis, Arabia, Perſia, India, China, and T.it- 
tary: We will follow this order, and then end with rhe I/es. 
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Turky in Aſia. 


NDER thename of TURKT in ASTA we underſtand not 
all which the Great Turk poſleſſes,but only certain Regions which 
he alone pollelſes, or it there be any Eſtates intermixed, they are 
inconſiderable, And in this Turky we ſhall find Anatolra, which 
the Ancients called Aſia Mrnor ; the greater Sowria, which the 

Ancients called Syria the Great z Turcomanta, by the Ancients called Armenia 
the Great ; then Dzarbeck, which anſwers to Meſopotamia, and to divers parts 
of A(ſyria; and the Chaldea, or Babylonia of the Ancients, 


ANATO L 1A is that great Peninſula, which is waſhed on the North by 
the Black-Sea, Mare Major, or Euxine Sea; and on the South by that part of 
the Mediterranean which we call the Levant Sea; which extends Weltward 
tothe -—— tt or /Egean Sea, and thence to the Euphrates, which bounds 
iton the Ea | 

The Ancients divided this Great A/a Minor into many lefler Regions ; of The Parts of 
which the principal are, viz. Pontns, Biihynia, Little Aſia Minor ; into Lycia, 4c Meer, of 
Galatia, Famphilia, — a, Cilicta, Caria,Tonia, Folu, Lydia, Phrygiz ; 
Major and Minor, Paphlagonia, Lycaonia, P1ſldia, Armenia Minor, My/ia, the 
Iſle of Rbodes, Sc. e 

But at:preſent the Tarks do in general call this Great Az Minor, Anatoli, 
which ſignifies Orrens : That parrof Anatolia, which is moſt expoſed to the 
North, towit, Pontus, Bithynia, Gatatia,and Cappadocia,by the appellation of 
Rumla; The more Meridional parts they call Cortomand:a, which are Lycia, 
Pampbitid, and Cilicia: The Lutle Afia Minor, which is on the Archipelago, 
hath no other name than that of Anatolia. 

Bur all thefe Nam*s are little known among(t them, much leſs thoſe whicli 
are attributed to the leſſer parts of Azato/ra. The Turks divide it into four The Twks di- 
Beglerbeglies, which/are as our Lord Liewtenantres ; under which are 35 or Yiu of 414 
34 Sangi cats, which are as our particular Governments. __— Oe 

The Beelerbeglies are of Auatolia, of Caramania, of Toccat, and of Alas 
duli : Fhetwotirſt compoſe all the Weſtern part of Anatolza'y the rwo laſt all 
the Eaſtern part. The Beglerbyof Anatolia, hath under him eleven or 
twelve'\Sangiacks. The Beglerby of Caramania hath only ſeven or eight ; he 
of Toccat likewiſe ſeven or eight ; and he of Aladull, five or fix. 

The Cities where the Begl/erbres keep their refidence, are'lnztage or Carage, 
formerly: Cotyeum, for him of Anatolia; Cogna, once Icontum-; others put C#-+ 
-ſaria, once Ceſaria penes Anazarbum,for him of Caramanta; Amaſiz,which 
keeps its:ancient name z and ſometimes Treb:Zonde, formerly Tr.apezus, tor 
-him of :Tocgat ; and Maras, for him of Aladuls. But ta proceed to the Pros 
vinces of; Auatolia.. | | S140) * 11 


PONTUS isxCountry of alarge extent, and taketh vp al the lengrh of The Province 
Anatolia, and was þÞy the Romans: anciently ſeparated into” tour parts z vis. On oy 


Polemoniacus, Ponta Gal aticus , Pontus Crppidocius, and Mer aponttis, or (crived. 


. Pontwa eſpecially ſo called. | "A | 

; POLEMONIACUS hathfor its chief places, Nixariz;formerly Neo- 
(Ceſareaz which is the Metropolis 3: Lela, enlarged by Pompey, and called Ae- 
galopole, 'Barbaniſſa, and. laſtly Seb.iftia, fo called in honour. of Augr/i:es , 


whom 


Here Mithri- 
dates had his 
overthrow. 


A ſhort ac- 
count of the 
AM10114n 
Women, who 
hcre 1nha- 
bited, 


Chief places 
in Pontus Ga- 
laticinss 
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whom the Greeks called Sebaſtos ; a place for ſtrength very conſiderable, and 
contended againſt Tamer/ane ; which was no ſooner taken by him , but (to 
fatishe his Revenge) he cauſed moſt cruelly to be buried alive in great Pits a« 
bout 12000 Men, Women, and Children. Nigh to this City is Stella, 
where Pompey gave Mithridates his fatal overthrow. This Mithridates was 
4 great and eminent King of Poxtus, who for 40 years withſtood the Romans 
not more excellent in War, than in Learning and Memory, who ſpake 22 ſeve- 
ral Languages, who invented that Counter-poyſon, from him named Mzthy;. 
date; who at laſt, by the Rebellion of his Son, and the Valour of L.Sylla, Ly. 
cullus and Pompey, was vanquiſhed ; where Pompey, upon a ſmall Iſland at the 
entrance of the ; Jea, erected a Pillar, which at this day bears his name, 
and is by the Inhabitants ſhewed to Strangers, as a memorial of his Vifories 
in theſe parts, | :s 
In this part of Pontwus, onthe riſe and fall of the River Thermodon, and on 
the Banks thereof, the Amazons, a fort of Warlike-Women were here ſaid to 
reſide, ſo called, either becauſe they uſed to cur off their right Breaſts, which 
otherwiſe would be an impediment to their ſhooting, or becauſe they uſed to 
live together. They were at firſt Scyth:ians, and accompanied their H 
to theſe parts; about the time of the Se37hzans firſt coming into Aſia, in the 
time of Seſoftyis King of Egypt. Theſe People held a great hand over the 
Themiſcyrin, who inhabited this Region, and the Nations round about them, 
and at laſt by Treachery were murthered ; but their Wives being $ HY 
angred (as well through Grief and Fear, as Exile and Widdow-hood) ſet ups 
on the Conquerors, under the conduct of Lempado and Marpeſia; who not 
only overthrew them, but alſo much added to the largeneſs of their Domini- 
ons, and for a conſiderable time continued in great reputation, The Names of 
the chiefeſt of the Amazon Queens were, Lampedo, Marpeſia, Ortera, Antio 
z, and Pertheſitea, who with a Troop of gallant Virago's came to the Aid of 
Prins King of Troy: who at laſt was ſlain by Pyrrhbus, Son to Achilles. 
Theſe Amazons, in matters of Copulation, uſed to go to their ——_— 
Men thrice ina year; and if it happened that they brought forth , they 
ſect them to their Fathers ; but it Females, then they kept them, and brought 
them up in the Diſcipline of War and Courage. | [10143 
PONTUS GALATICTDS is Eaſtward of Pontxs ; its chief Cities 
are, vi2, 1. Amaſia, remarkable for the Martyrdom of $t,Theodoras, alſo being 
the Birth-place of $/rabo the famous Geographer, and in theſe latter times 
for being the reſidence of the eldeſt Sons of the Grand Signior, ſent hither as 
ſoon as circumciſed, who are not to return till the death of their Father. It is 
« great City, about 4 days Journey from the Black-Sea, 2. Themiſeyra, now 
Favagoria, ſeated on a large Plain near the Sea. 3. Diopoln, remarkable for 


. the great Overthrow Lucu#s gave to Mithridates, 4. Sinope, .of \note for 


Chief places 
io Pontus Ca- 
padociies, 


The chief pti- 
ces of Meta» 
Pontius. 


being the Birth and Sepulchre of Mithridates. 5. Caſtamona, the chief City 
of = Isfendiars,' which for ſtrength and ſcituation, is by them preferred be» 
jore 97n0pe. | | 91: 
PONTTUS CAPADOCIUS hath for its chief places, vis.z.Geraſus, 
from whence Cherries were firſt brought into taly by f pe after he had 
finiſhed his War with Mzthridates. z.: Pharnacia, builtby Pharnaces a Kin 
of *Pontrs.'3. Trebezond, the Metropolis of the Commeni,famous for the T 
of. Fiſh, caught-by the People on the: Euxine-ſboars, here ſalted; and then 
tranſported in great quantities to Conffantrnople, Caffa, and elſewhere. In this 
Cry did anciently reſide the Deputies of the Grecian Emperonrs, for the ſe- 
curity of the Out-parts gains the Incurſions of the Perſians ; and now is the 
plate of ſuch Gallies, as by the Grand Signioy areappointed for the ſcouring 
and:ſecuring their:Trade on the Coaſtsof: the Euxine Sea, k 
> METAPONTT/S, whoſe chief places were, 1\ 'Flaviopolic, fo called in 
honour to Flavins Veſpaſianus, 2. Claudiopolis, in hbnour to Claudine, Em- 
perour'of Rowe: +: 3. Fulropolp, in honour! of the Jauliin Family ; all which 
are Mid-Jand: Towns.. 4. Droſpols, of great reſort;,/on the Euxine Sea, fo 
natned from a Temple conſecrated ro. Fupiter. 5.' Heraclin, a Colony of the 
Phocians, 


=—S0 XS WOE DES =D 
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Phocians,remarkable for being the Seat of a Branch of the Imperial Family of 
the Comneni. But above all is Tocar, a good fair Ciry, built at the foot of « 
very high Mountain, ſpreading it ſelf round about a great Rock that isin the 
lt of the Town, on the top of which is ſeated a Caft/e, with a good Garri. 
ſon. It is well inhabited by Armenians, Greeks, Fews, and Turks, who have 
the command thereof ; its Houſes are well built, but its Streets are narrow, and 
unongl its Moſques there is one very ſtately. Here the Chrif#5ans have 12 
(Churches, hath an Archb:ſbop, under whom are 7 Sufſragans. Here are two 
Monafteries for Men, and two for Women ; the greateſt part of the Chriſtians 
are Tradeſmen, and generally Smiths : this is the only place in all Az, where 
plenty of Saffron groweth. This City is one of the molt remarkable Thorough- 

in the Eaſt, where are continually lodged the Caravans from Perſea , 
Diarbeck , Conflantinople, Smyrna, Synopus, and other places ; and here the 
(aravans turn off as _ are variouſly bound, Here are excellent Fruits and 
Wine, and Proviſions arc had at cafie rates. 

BITHTNTIA hath on the North the Euxine Sea; a place famouſed for The Proviace 
the Vitory of Alexander againſt the Perſians ; then for Mount SteBa, where 2929's 
Pompey overthrew Mithridates ; and Tamberlain with $o60000 Tartars, eti- 
countred Bajazet with 5ooooo, where 20000 lolt their lives, and Bajazet in 
the pride of his heart being taken, and penn'd up in an Iron-Cage, beat out his 
own Brains againſt the Bars. Its chief places are, r. Nzce, where the firſt Ge- Chicf places 
neral Council was _ the appointment of Conſtantine the Great, for the i ®#%ni«- 
expelling of the Arian Hereſie. 2. Chalcedon, where the 41h General Council 
was, to repel the Neflorian Here/ie. 3. Scutari, oppoſite to the Haven of 
Conftantinople, in which place the Per/zans received their Tribute from the 
a oy _ Parts ; wy oY. 4. Burſa,once the Seat of the Ortaman 

ngs in till they gained Adrianople in Europe, by Mabomet the Firſt 
now inhabited by Twrks, Jews, and Creeds; by ſome an as fair, ried, 
and populous as Confantinople, and enjoys a great Trade. It is ſeated on the 
Foot oft Mount O for its defence, and is adorned with fair Moſques, and 
many Tombs of the Ottoman Princes. 


chiefeſt of which were, 1. Mira, the chiet City of this Province. 2. Patera, 
adorned with a fair Haven, and Temples; one of which was dedicated to 4 
Ho, having therein an Orecle, and for Wealth and Credit ſuitable to that at 
elphos. 3. Telmeſus, whoſe Inhabitants are famous for interpreting of 
Dreams. | 
GALATIA is bounded on the Eaſt with Cappadocia, Towns of note; The Province 
viz. 1. Augoxra, ſeated on the River Sangar, 16 days Journey from Conftants- of 6G4lais 
nople, famous for the Synod here held in the Primitive times, and is one of yer gry 
the greateſt and richeſt places of this quarter , furniſhing Tarky with 2 great 5 rreacd of. 
number of Chamlets and Mo-hairs. 2. Tavium, where there was a Brazen 
Statue of Fupiter, in whoſe Temple there was a priviledged SanQuary. To 
this Province St. Pau} did dedicate one of his Epiltles. 
2 = MPHTL IA hath = &— yore on rhe - ron wg = . $609 
principal Ciries are, 1. Satalza, (founded by Ptolomy Philadeipihns, Ki _ 
of Ems is the ſtrongeſt, and beſt for Traffick of all its Coaſts . —. _ 
ring its 8ametothe neighbouring Gulph, called Go/fo ds Satalia, and to the 
moſt Oriental part of the Mediterranean Sea; famous for the rich Tapeſtries 
tarc here made, 2. Side, famous in the time of the Gemtz/es for a Temple 
of Pallas. 3. Perge, renowned in Old time for the Temple of Diana, and 
for the Anhual Feaſts there held in honour of her; and yet more famous for 
St.Pawls Preaching here. 4. Aſpendus, and Inland Town, ſtrongly ſcituare, 
once the Metropolis of the Province, famous of old for its Muſſcians. Theſe 
Provinces were converted to Chriſtianity by the Apoſtles, St.Paut (who Jour- 


niced through moſt- Cities in theſe quarters,) St. Peter, and St.Zoh», as doth 
appear 


The Province 


of - - 
ed, 
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appear by Holy Scripture. The Country for the moſt part is very Mountainoys 
which proceed from Mount Tauras, as branches thereot : Here are abundance 
of, Goats,ot whoſe Hair are made great quantities. of Grograins and Chamlet ; 
which tor fineneſs are not inferiour to 3/4, with which it ſerves other Coun. 
tries, being its chief Commodity ; but nearer the Sea it is more fruitful , being 
well watered and planted, more populous and pleaſant, 
CAP PADOCTIA hath for its chict | rag , 1. Mazaca, enlarged and 
beautified by Tiberius the Emperour ; and in honour to Auguſtus Czar, by 
him called Ceſarea, being the Metropolitan City of Cappadocza, as alſo the F. 
piſcopal See of St. Baſil. 2. Nyſſa, the Sec of Gregory, Surnamed Nyſſeny, 
and Brother to Baſil. 3. Nazianzwm, alſo the Epiſcopal See of another Gye. 
gory, Surnamed Nazzanzenus, which 3 for their admirable abilities in all kind 
of Learning, and for their Piety, are not to be parallel'd. 4. Comana, remark. 
able of old for its Temple conſecrated to Belon.z, whoſe Priefts, and other in- 
feriour Officers of both Sexes, in the time of Strabo amounted to about. 6000. 
5. Erzirum, (cituate in the Confines of Armenia Major, which. is the Rendez. 
vous for the Turkiſb Army, when they have any deſign againſt Perfiz; at 


' which place they are likewiſe disbanded and ſent home,being a Frontier Town. 


The Province ; 


of Cilicia, and 
ics chief places. 


It is ſeated at the end of a large Plain, circled with Mountains ; its Houſes are 
not very well built, but hath ſeveral great Ins for entertainment of Paſſen- 
gers, as at Tocat; and it is obſervable, that Barly after 4o days, and Wheat af. 
ter 60, is fit.to cut : And, 6. Pterium, memorable for the great Battel fought 
between GCrefſas King of Lydia, and Cyrus of Perſia; in which Creſus loſt 
not only the Field, but alſo his Kingdom. The Country is very rich in Mines 
of Silver, Iron, Braſs, and Alum; hath great plenty of Wine, and ſeveral 
ſorts af Fruits; alſo Cryſtal, Jaſper , and the Onyx-ſtone : But the- greateſt 
Wealth which' they have is their Horſes, The People of this Country were 


anciently very Vicious, and prone to all kinds of Wickedneſs; , but fince Chri- 


ſanity was received amongſt them , their former Vices are now 'changed'td 
Vertues, , | 
CILICTA hath on the South the Medrterrancan Sea. Places of note here 
found are,vis. 1.Tar/is,pleaſantly ſeated; famous forthe: Birth-place ofSt,Paul; 
2. Anchiala, on the Sea-fide; both which,;-withſdme others; were built in one 
day by Sardanapalus King of Afſyria.'13, Epiphanig,the'Birth-place of George 


the Arian,Biſhop of Alexandria.4. Adena, (eated'ina fruitful Soil; abounding 


in Corn and Wine, defended by a ſtrong Caſtle. 5. Alexand#1a, built by Ale 


.xaxder the Great ;- and to diſtinguiſh it from Alexqudriain Egyptiiwas named 


Alexandreita, but now Scanderone'; ia thmous Haven-Town|: ferving for the 
Scaleto Aleppo,. which is diſtant from it about 100 Engliſh miles,” to which all 
Shipping, either out of the Ocean or Mediterranean, come to lade and unlade 


their Goods, which are hence tranſported by Camels to Aleppa;\ and here the 


Engliſb, French, and Venetians, have their Vice-Conſuls to protedt xhieir Goods 
Ships... - 6, - Amavar2a, a City in. the time of Strabo, of greatrantiquity. 


7+ Nicopols, founded: by ;Alexander.in memory of bis great Vittory :/ And 


Tſus, ſeated on a Jarge Bay, famous. for the Battel here tought between Ale- 
xander (with an inconliderable Army. of : Macedonians) and: Darius , and his 
vaſt Army , which conſiſted, of about-:600000 Aſyrians ;. whereof. about 


- ., 1600000 the Perſians were ſlain, and about 4000Hb taken Priſoners ; in which 
*» Battel, the Wives and Daughters of Darius were taken, Alexander not loſing 
. above 200 of his Men. Mong! 417.2 T 


The Province 
of Caria 
bounded,and 
its chief pla- 
ces deſcribed. 


..CAR 


.;\ Onthe Right-hand of Cilicia is Iſomria , Which may: Loargke —— of 2 
Province: It. is fruitful 1n ines, 'and- ſeveral ſorts of Fraztsg having a rich 
Soil. The chief Cities are, 1. Clandiopolss, .into'\which Claude the Empe 


rour Sought a:-Roman Colony : And, 2,iSrleucia, founded by Seleucus. ' 
A. hath for its Southern bounds the Carpathian Sea.. 'Its chief places 
are, 1. Miletus, not far from the Hill Latmwus, the Birth-place of Thales, one 
ot the 7 Wiſe-men of -Greece ; to this place St. Pad called together the Bi- 
ſhops . of Epheſus andathervf the adjoyning Ciries.' 2, Mindus; which being 
but a ſmall City, and jts Gates'ſo big, made Diogenes the Cynick tocry =_ to 
avec 
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have them ſhut their Gates, leſt the City ſhould run out at them, 3. M3laſa, 
jatmous in 61d time for two Temples dedicated to Jupiter : And 4. Borgylia, 
where Drangalſo had a Temple.” * 

In this Country is the Hill Zarmus,” which was the retiring place of Endy- 
mion, who by the ſtudy of Mtrovesy $19.there. fing out the Changes and 
Courſes of the Moon, by the Poers feigned to be her Favourite ;- others there 
be who would have it, that in a Cave under this Hill Tupzrey bid him, and ca+ 
Ring bim in a deep ſleep, deſcended ſometimes to kiſs him. © = | 
TO NTA, bounded on'the Weſt with the A£gean Sea. Places of note, in The Proviace 
this Country are, 1. Epheſus, famous for many things »s,Frſt-for being the 2f 2s 
Burial-place of St. Fohn the, Evangel:i7 , who (as ſome ſay) went here alive hcbicfett pla 
into the Grave. Serondly, for the Temple of Diana, which for its 7 mepcar ces, 
Furniture, andſtately Workmanſhip,was accounted one of the Wonders of the 
World. Thirdly , for $t; Pauls ditefting an Eps77e to the Inhabitants 
thereof, Fourthly, for being the Epi copal See of Timothy the Evangel:fl, fir 
Biſhop hereof: And, Fifthiy, for i #2 ical Couieit here ;, butinow mic 


fulned from its ancient beauty, it bei yo reduced to a ſmall Flops 


2. Smyrna; which is now the anly City of Trade in theſe parts ;, famous for 

ing one of the 7 Churchrs of "Aſia, ro,Whith St. John dedicated his Revelation, 
being one of thoſe 7 Cities that ſtrd 'e for the Birth of Homer, where (ina 
Cave hard by) he is ſaid to have writ his Poems : But now, violated by the 
Mahometans, her Beauty is turned into Deformity, her Religion into Impiety, 
and her knowledge into Batbariſm'. 'This City is ſeated on the bottom, of. a 
Bay or Gulph, called the Gulph of Smyrna, where the Engliſh, French, and 
Venetians keep Confuls to proteft their Merchants, Wiqucep up their Trade, it 
=> ant the Juriſdiction of the Grand Signior. 3. hon, another of 
thoſe Cities which ſtrove for rhe Birth of Homer : Here the People are fo well 
$killd in. Horſemanſhip, that whoſe fide ſoever they. took in War: were ſure to 
ga the Vidtory. 4. Erythrp, the habitation of orie.of the $:by/s,from whence 
called $:44Pa Erythrea, 5. Tpſus, remarkable for the great, Battel betwixt 
Antigonus and Seleurus, two of Alexanders chief Commanders, wherein Ay- 
tigomns loſt both the day, and his life. ©; 6. Lebedus, gf note in ancient (times 
for thoſe Plays ere yourly held in honour to Bacchus. 7: Priene, the Birt 
place of Bias, one of the 7 Wiſe-men of Greece : And, 8. Clazomene, ſea 

on 5, ſmall Ze? near the ſhoar, beautified with a Temple dedicated to. A. 
af” O L1S, North of Jonza, hath for its chief places, 1. Cumg, the habita» Thc Province 
tion of F;4yHa, Surnamed Cumana. 2.E1ea, on the Mouth of Caicus, being RANT 
the Port-Town to Pergamus. 3. Myrina, which in bonour. to, Axguſtus 1s cs. 
called Sebaffopolis. 4. Pitane, not far from the FEgean Sea; and here they 
had an art in making Bricks that would ſwim above water, 

LTD IA: Its chief Cities are, i. Sardi,in which. was one of, the 7 Churches TheFrovince 
in A/ia, being the Royal Seat of Creſus, and the Kings of Lydia, until it was j:, chief pla- 
ſubdued by the Perſians ; and,z. Philadelphia, onthe Banks of the River Gay. << 
ftrus, Its People are ſaidto be the firſt Inventers of Dice,Cheſs, and other ſuch 
Games ; as alſo the firſt Hzckfters, Pedlers, and the firſt Coyners of Mony. The 
Country by reaſon of the great plenty of gallant Rivers renders it.very fruit- 
ful and pleaſant, being enriched with Mines of Gold and S:/ver , as allo pre- 
cious Stones. 

PHRIGIA MAFOR, bounded on the Eaſt with Galatia. The chict The Prorizee 
places are, r. Gordon, the Seat of Gordius, which from the Plough-razt was 1 tn 
taken and choſen King of this Kingdom, who tieg ſuch a Knot, (called the and irs chicf 
Gordian-bnot) which Alexander the Great cut in picces, when he could not P*< 
unty it. 2.M:dium, the Seat of Midas, Son to this Gordius ; who covetouſly 
petitioned Bacchus, that whatſoever he touched ſhould be turned into Go/d; 
which was granted, but ſoon was forced to loſe the benefit of ir, elſe he would 
have been ſtarved, his YVz#uals turning into Go/d: and falling into a ſecond 
overſight of 00.97 in preferring Pan's Pipe before Apolio's _— he for 
his ſmall Judgment in Muſick, was rewarded Wm a comlyv pair of Werens 

[ 3 £ oloſfr. 
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3. Coloſſi, to whom St.Paul writ.one of his Epiſtles. 4. Teſorus, where the 

goddeſs Cybele was worſhipped, being called Dea Peſanuncia. This City is pla- 

ced in the Borders of Galatia. The Country is very rich, pleaſant, and yell 

watered with Rivers, the People briog anciently more Superſtitious than in 

any other place of , as is manifeſt by. the Rites uſed in their Sacrifices of 
' Cybele, and other ot their goddeſſes, being accounted ſuch as uſe, Divination, 
hey are a People which much delight in Effeminacy, Here Reigned Tama/us, 


"who wanting wiſdom to make uſe of his 


| $ great Riches,is by theF oets feigned to 
ſtand in Hel up to the chit in water, utider a Tree, whoſe Fruit doth touch his 
Lips, but yet cannot reach them. 


The Provigce ” 'PHRTGIA MINO R, bounded on the South with the "Higean {4 


of Pris M-"PJaces of moſt note , viz. 1. Dardanum ,, or Dardania, being the Town 
ntfs and Patrimony of /Eveas.. 2. Troy, ſeated on the Banks of the River $ca. 
places. -mander, fqmous for having ſuſtained a Ten years.S1 againſt the Greeks ;- in 

which time the Trojans loſt 860000 Men, and the -- thy 666000 Men, be- 
then ſo famous a City, that it might be counted the glory of the Eaſt, from 
Renee all”Nations deſire to derive their beginning ; but now .remaining no- 


. 


1n 
W 
thing but Ruins. Four miles from which there was another - City,  builr b 
Lymachiz, one of Alexander: Captains, which from othex Cines ther ad. 
Joynin was peopled; by him called Alexandria, or Troas Alexandria, or 
New Troy,in honour of Alexander the Great, who begun the Work, which 
though not ſo great, rich,, and famous as the firſt, yet was the Metropolis of the 
Province ; but now by the Turks quite ruinated, by their carrying the Stones 
and Pillars" to. Conſtantinople, for the beautifying of their Ba/baws Houſes, 
'4: Vigeum, the Port-Town to Troy., 4. Aſus, called by Pliny, Apollonia, in 
Which plice*the, Earth will conſume the Bodies'of the Dead in 4o days, 
$: Zorneſſur, oppdſite' to the Ifle of Lesbos, deſtroyed by Achilles and the 
eeks in the beginning of the Trojan War. * tir erat 3:3 LN 
The Proviace ©! PAP HIM ONYTY hath for its chief Cities, b-(rangr remarkable for 
of Papblagonia, A Council there held in the Primitive times, called Synodus Gangrenfis. 2,7? 
and 1ts Cities. Sp3ppo/ts, fo called by Pompey the Great : And, 3. Conzata, or Conica, forti 
ed by M:thridates, when he was Maſter of this Country, GE 
The Province © LT CAO NTA, bounded on the Eaſt with: Armenia Minor. The molt e- 
of Lycaonis, Trinent places in this Country are, 1. Icon:um (now Cognz,) the Regal Seat of the 
= chief "Aladine Kings ; a place: of great ſtrength, whoſe ſcituation is in the Moun- 
tains, advantagious for defence and ſafety. 2. Lyi#ra, famous for the Birth- 
place of T;mothy, and where Paul and Barnabas. having healed a Cripple, 
were adored-for Meycury and Jupiter : And, 3, Derbe, where the ſaid Apo- 
Ws proceed; whos | 
The Province © © 1 STD IA hath for its chicf places, 1, Seleucia, built by Seleucus. 2. Su 
of PiSdiegund gataſſa ſcituate in the moſt fruitful part of this Country, 3. Selge, a Colony 
ins cuict plz of the Lacedemonians : And, 4- Termeſſus, ſtrongly ſeated. This Country was 
| famous for the Battel fought betwixt Cyrus and Artaxerxes ; where Cyrus loſt 
his life, and the Victory ; out of which Xexophon made that notable Retreat 
with his Grecians, in the deſpight of 20000 Men, which purſued him. 
ArnniaMinr, 'ARMENTA MIN 6 R is bounded on the Eaſt with the Euphrates, 
and itsCities. which ſeparates it from Armenia Major. Cities of note, viz. 1, Meteline, 
the Metropolitan City , now called Suwr , abounding in great quantities of 
Wine and Oil." 2; Nicopolis, built by Pompey in remembrance of a ViQory 
he there obtained againſt the Forces of Tygranes, King of Syria. 3. Garnaſa, 
a ſtrong Town. 4, Oromandus ; and, 5. Arabyſſus, remarkable for the exile of 
- St. Chryſoſtom, Patriarch of Conflantinople, confined here by the malice of the 
_ Empreſs Eudoxia. ' This Country, as to its fertility, pleaſantneſs, &c. is the 
ſame as Cappadocia afore-mentioned, 
The Province MT SIA hath for its chief places, 1. (yz:cus, ſeated in the Propontis, in 


of » , ST v * 40 of . 
_ => an Iſland of the ſame name, but ſo near the Continent, that it is joyned to it by 


ces, two Bridges. The Metropolis of the Conſular Helleſpont , a place of great 
{trength and beauty, whoſe Walls, Bulwarks, Towers, and Haven, were made 
of Marble. 3. Adramyttium where Paul took Shipping to go to Roy : 
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And, 4. Pergamus, ſeated ina poodly Plain, on the Banks of the Rivet Carcus : 
a place of great ſtrength, beaurtified with a Library of about 200000 Volumes 
or Manuſcripts, all writ in Parchment ; famous alfo for thoſe coſtly Hangings 
known to tis by Tapeſtry, Here was one of the 7 Churches of Aſia, to whici 
St. John writ his Revelation ; and lafily, famous tor the Birth-place of Galen, 
the eminent Phyſician, who lived to the Age of 140 years in good health. 

The Mountains and Rivers in Anatol/ra may have ſomewhat in particular Mountains in 
obſerved of them. Mount Tawrss begins between Ly/iz and Caria, and ex. £494, vor 
tends it ſelf all the length of A/za, being a continual Ridge of Hills, running -- fgbans 
through 4/2 from Welt to Eaſt ; which for its length, height, and the branches 
it caſts forth on one fide-and the other, the greateit and moſt famous Mountain 
in the World. On Mount 14a, the Trojan Paris judged of the Beauty of 
Juno, Pallas, and Venus, and giving the Golden Apple to the laſt, drew on 
himſelf and his Friends the enmity of the other two. On the Mountain 
Tmole in Lydia, Midas, having eſteemed Pax's Pipe to be more pleaſant than 
the Harp of Apollo, was by him pulled by the Ears, not to make them greater, 

' butſo hard as gave occaſion to the Poets tojeer him, and ſay, that he had Aſſes 
Ears. This Mountain is very fruitful, eſpecially in Vines and Saffron. On Cra- 
gus was feigned tobe the Monſter Chimera, which Bellerophon made tractable. 
On Latmnus in Caria paſſed the Loves of the Moon, and Endymion, 6c. 

Amongſt the Rivers, TatFolus hath rouled down ſo much Gold in its Rivers. 
Streams, ſince Midas waſhed there, that the Riches of Creſws, and others, ate 
come from thence. The Granick was witneſs of the Victory of Alexander 
the Great, againſt the Satrapes of Darins ; but Alexander waſhing himſelf 
in the cold waters of Cidnus, had near loſt his life. The River Acheron, and 
the Lake Acheru/ia, near Heraclia in Bithynia, are eſteemed to reach to Hell ; 
and that this way Hercules __ up the Villain Cerberus. Halys (at pre- 
fent Lahr) ſerved for the boun nd limits between the Kingdom of Geſus 
and the Empire of the Perſeans ; but it proved fatal to Creſus,t9:. 

There are many other things obſervable about ,-and within the leſſer A/z, Things wor- 
The Boſphorus of Thrace, or Channel of the'BLc#-Sea, or Streight of - 55 "a 
flantinople, is ſo narrow, that Darius Eflafpes built a Bridge over it, and : 
paſſed with his Troops pver it from A/iainto Exropr, to make War againſt the 
Scythians.  Xerxes, the Son of Dareus, did as much over the Helieſpont or 
Streight of Gallipols, or the Dardanelles, which we call the Caſtles oe os 
and Abydos, which are ſeated three rn above the entrance, and at the 
narroweſt place of the HePeſpont, oppoſite each to other : Formerly famous * 
for the unfortunate Loves-of Hero-and Leander, drowned in the mercileſs 
Surges. Here alſo Xeyxes, whoſe populous Army drank Rivers dry,and made 
Mountains circumnavigable, is ſaid to have paſſed ovet into Greece on a Bridge 
of Boats. Seftos is ſtrongly ſeated on the fide of a Mountain, deſcending to 
the Sea on the Exropean thoar; Abydos,on a low Level on the ſcan ſhoar.The 
Amaniden Streights ,' or Paſſes of Mount Aman ,; between C:1icia and Syria. 
are caſie to keep; the Way for about 2500 Paces; being between Rocks and 
Crags'; the'Feet of which arc waſhed with many ſtreams which fall off from 
the Koudraing. Here it was that Alexander the Great vanquiſhed D.r is. 


PR The ISLAN DS about ASIA MINOR. 


$*He ISLANDS about ASIA MINOR have been very remark- 
| able to roapug £ yo not ſo at preſent : They are almoſt in the .Ar- 
e Medi 


chipelago; ſome in t terranean Sea, almoſt none in the Black Sea ; 

yet at the entrance into that Sea, and near the Boſphorus of Thrace, are 

t. The two llands called CYANEE S, ſo near the one to the other, that the r.Cyances. 
Ancients would make us believe they joyned. 2. METELIN, of old z.Labes 
LESBO'S, famous for the City Mete/ine, which for its greatneſs and ex- 
cellency of its Wines,gives name to the Iſland. I - this p! ace was born Mfr's: 

- f 2 the 


4 I, 4114. 


$. Patiomos. 


6. Parmacaſa. 
7. C14r0% 


F. Ltr0. 
G. C005, 


I 0.S47y ante. 
11.Nicofsa. 


12.Farmacuſa. 
13+ Bapho. 


I 4+Negroponte. 


I $+S 205, 


+ bred-up wit 


16.Tinedos« 


17.Rhodes. 


The Coloſſus. 


were, laden, with the Braſs, . which was uſed about it: | This City 
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the Inventreſs of the Sapphick Verſe : Pittacus one ' of the Sages of Greece ; 
2nd Arion, the Dolphin Harper. 3. SCIO, or CHIOS, diltant from the 
Tonian ſhoar four Leagues, being in compaſs about 126 miles ; remarkable for - 
the Church of its Convent of Niomene, one of the faireſt in the World, j+ 
affordeth excellent Fruits in great plenty, but of moſt note for its Maftich , nox 
found elſewhere ; it is now under the power of the Grand Signior. 4. 1CA. 
R TA, now called Niceria, in compaſs 12 Leagues ; here Icarus ſuffered Ship. 
wreck ; abounding in Corn and Paſturage. - 5. PAT H MO S, in compaſs a. 
bout ten Leagues ; Mountainous, but reaſonably fruitful, eſpecially in Grain, 
Here it was that St. Fobn being baniſhed by Dom:t1an,' Writ his Revelation to 
the Churches of Afia. 6. PAR MACUSA, near Miletum, where Ceſar 
was taken by, them. '7-CLAROSor CASAMO, about 13 Leagues in 
compaſs, very Mountainous, but hath good Harbours ; in former times ſacred 
uy / ollo ; abounding in great plenty of Aloes, where they are gathered and 
tranſported to other Countries.,. 8. L E R O, noted alſo for Aloes., . 9.COOS, 
ſeated in the bottom of the /Egean Sea, furniſhed with ſweet and pleaſant 
Streams, which refreſh this Iſland, and makes it very fruitful ; it is] in compaſs 
2.3 Leagues, having its chief place ſo called, fortified with a ſtrong Tower, 
now a Garriſon of the Turks, This Iſland is remarkable for being the Birth- 
place of ſo many famous men, eſpecially da, eng the Revivor of Phyſch, 
when almoſt decayed, unto the ancient praQtice of A:ſculapius , unto whom 
this Iſland was, conſecrated , having therein a Temple, made rich with the 
Offerings of thoſe that had been ſick, whoſe Cures were there Regiſtred ; and 
wi the famous Painter. .10,Scarpamte, ſtored with the beſt Coral in the 
orld. 11.N ICO STA, which was the Seat of the Kings of the,Family gf 
Lafigna, and the See of an Archbiſhop, and Peopled with 40000 Families. 
i2. FARMACUSA, fciguate on the Sea , much ſtronger than, Nicoſia. 
13.34 P HO, of old Paphus, famous for its Temple , dedicated to Venus, 
Mount Comps, now St. Michaels Mount, ſtands in the middle of this Ifland, 
14.NEGRO-PONTE, where the Sea ebbs and flows ſeven times a day ; 
which becauſe Ariſtotle (could not unriddle, he here drowned himſelf; t 


- chief City is Calchzs. 15, FAMOS, about 30 Leagues in compaſs, ſtrongly 
fair Have 


ſeated almoſt on all ſides with Rocks, ,baving a fai n, fertil in Fruits, 
eeully ine and Olives; the Iſland much infected, with Pirates. . This1 
e only place in the World tor Sppnges; under whoſe Rocks they grow in the 
Sea; for the Bereiog of which they have Prople which from'their Infancy are 
FEUD | 7 Bisket, ang 4" by te rpg Lox .to make x m— A 
then-taking' a ,, e wet in. 0:4, they hold it paxtin, thew Mouths and part 
without, 6g an Abe oy gt Sea ——_ it; thoſe that have _ 
uſed to this trade, can, abide under wajts almoſt an hour together. - 16, TE: 
N E D.O. S$, ſcituate at the Mouth of | x K-Helleſpoxt, oppolite to Troy, remark; 

able for the oncealing the Grecian Navy, which proyed thefinal deſtructi 
of Troy: 17, RHODES, ſcituate anche Carpathign or Rhodian Sea, being 
in compaſs 45 Leagues, 8 place of prope brepgrk, ity ol fer ile Air temper 
rate,; pkentitul in all things, as well {pr delight as profit, full of excellent Pay 
ſtures, adorned-with pleaſant Trees, whoſe Leaves axe all the year long. in their 
verdure. In this Iſland the Sun is ſo powerful and conſtant, as it was anciently 
dedicated to Phebus. This Iſland, as Sandys in his Book of Travels noteth, 
was held Sacred to thexSur, to whom qiey erefed-that vaſt Co/offus of Braſs, 
which may well-be accounted one of the Seven Wonders of the Wor He 
ſaith, this Coloſſus was in height 70 Cubits ; every Finger as big as an ordinary 
Statue, andthe Thumb too great to be fathomed.._ It. was 12 yearsa makiog, 
the bigneſs was ſuch, that being eneiechagehe entrance of the Hort, Ships palt 
between its Legs ; but in 66 years, by an Earthquake it was thrown down and, 
broken in pieces :-And beſides the Maſs of Stones contained therein eCarels 
ing'the 


. name of the Iſland,js ſeated 4 miles from the ancientCity,famous of old for their 


Government, their expert Navigations,and fince for thy 
of Sr. Zohn of Jeruſalem, now in the hangs.of the Turk. 
5 G 


abode of -the Knights 
ThisCity and Liland 
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of Rhodes, as indeed Tenedos, Samos, and the reſt of the Ifles in this $-a , are 

of little orno Trade; yet they are found to produce ſeveral good Commodi- 
tics: And, 13. CT'P RUS, which amongk all is the greatell, being in circuit 1*-©773% 
about 183 Leagues diſtant from the C:7:csan ſhoar, about 20 Leagues it ſtretch- 

eth it ſelt from Eaſt to Weſt, in form of a Fleece, and thruſting torth a great 
many Promontories. This Ifland, doring the Empire of the Per/izns and 
Macedontans, was accounted for Nine: Kingdoms , moſt of them bearing the 
names of their principal Towns ; but by Frolomy divided intoitheſe 4 Provin- 

ces, 12. 1.Lapethia, 2. Paphia, 3.S«lamine , and 4. Amathuſta. Places of Pn in 
molt note are, 'z. Nicoſea, the Metropolis of the Ifland, being a walled City, © 
inform round, five miles in compaſs, adorned with ſtately Buildings, reſem- 
bling ſome Cities in Florence, as well for its beauty and pleaſant ſituation, as 

for its plentitulneſs.in People, 2. Trematns, the Birth-place of Spiridon, a fa- 
mous Biſhop of the Priqutive times. 3. Paphos, ſeated near the Sea, built by 
Paphos, Son of Pygmalion, King of Phenicia and Cyprus, where ſtands Pyz- 
malions Statue ; which (as the Poets feign) was by the power of Venus turned 
intoa Woman; where ſhe had her ſomuch celebrated Temple, and where hr 
Votaries of both Sexes in their natural nakedneſs, did perform her Sacrifices. 

4+ Salamis, once the Metropolitan City in the Ifland,but now turned to Ruins ; 

in which there was a famous Temple conſecrated: unto Jupiter; 5, Aphro- 
diſtum, ſo named from Venus, where ſhe had another Temple. 6; F:zm1194uft a, 
though but ſmall, yet one of the chicteſt in this Iſland, ſtrongly ſeated. 7, Ar- 

ſzoe, tamous for the Groves of Jupiter. $. Amathus, renowned for the An- 
nual Sacrifices made unto-Agoy:s, the darling of Vexss,.where ſhe had another 
Temple. 9. Epiſcopia, where Apollo had both a Temple and a Grove. This 
Temple was held ſo Sacred, that thoſe which touched it were throwa into the 
Sea. Y " 

This Iſland is ſeated under the Fourth Climate, which makes the longeſt day The fcirua- 
to be but 14 hours and a half. It is exceeding rich and fterti], abounding in *95 fertiliry, 
Corn, Wine, Oil, Silks, Cotton, Turpentine, Wool, .Hony, Salt, Verdigreacs Aieies Af 0 
Alum, Stoyax, Colloguintidg, Laudanum: All fortsof Metals fSc. prac, 

To this ile, as to all other parts of Twr4y, no Engl:/h are ſuffered to Trade, 
except thoſe of the Company of Levant Merchants; where they have a Fa- 

Rory, and a Conſul, who' is generally-eleed by the ſaid Levans Company, 
and eſtabliſhed by the Ambaflador. . The People are very civil to Strangers, 71. People of 
delighting in Hoſpitality; alſo additing themſelves to War, being ſtrong ahd 074 
ative ; andthe Women wete in former times given to unchaſtity , by reaſon 
of their ſo great adoration of their- goddeſs Venus , it being the cuſtom; of 
theſe Women to. proftitute themſelves on the -Shoars to Palſers by; where 
their Virgins would dothe fame. - But upon their receiving of Chriftianity, 
by the Preachings of St.Paal and Barnabas , being 'the Bitth-place'of the 
__— this (with: other of their uncivll:and barbarous Cuſtoms ) were lard 
aldde: 1/1 36515 | RY, & v1 EE 

This ANATOLIAy or ASIA MINOR, whith' T ' have hitherto 
treated of,/ is ſeated (for the moſt part) all in a healthful and-rerhperate Air; 
the Soil being generally fruitful, once, very populdus\y and repleniſhed with 
many fair'and goodly Cities, now lamenting the lofs of about 4600, fome of 

- which'by Earthquates, butimoſt by the Wars the Twyks brought againſt then: 

The Commodities or Merchandizes whiety it abounds with, and communicates Commodities 
toaother Nations, are chiefly excellent: Wines, Gomtsbary, Camels hair, Gro- i 4/4 dHrer: 
grain Tarn, Silk, Cotron Woot,” Cotton Tarn, Cloth of 4' courſe rake", Co o» al, 
Gauis,rhgogh-not ſo good: at thoſe of Syrla; Grogymins, 'Chiniders,” Mobairs, 

Tar ky-Carpets, Spunges, Tywpentiue the beſt in theWorld-;' AMfiftich, with ſore 

otficr Commodities of :heſs note which the E&91f; Frewe by Venetians, and 

Dutch fetch from hence ;: but qhiefly-from' Smmyraa;"itbeing tHe diet Town'of 

Trade; being flauriſhing-Factor Jwherethoſ& Nations: (us inth/been (aid hes 

fore) keep-their Conſuls.:-t {1 £5, 21 ON PNBT7 DOLL BAK 
S” 7 101 £113 , 34h FX 
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SOURIA, or ST RIA. 


[t« Pounds. OURIA, formerly ST R IA the Great, and at preſent SoriFFan with the 
g Eaſtern People, is near hand that which the Romans called their Dioceſs 
of the Eaſt, as may ſeem by our now calling it the Levant. It extends fron 
the Mediterranean Sea, which waſhes its Weſtern Coaſt, to the Euphrates, 
which on the Eaſt divides it from Dzarbeck ; and from Mount Aman,or Monte. 
Negro, which bounds it on the North, and ſeparates it from C:/ici@ unto Ara- 
bia and Egypt, which border on its Southern parts. 

The Ancients have divided it into three principal Parts : the particular Sy. 
ria, called Syria Propria, which (as the greateſt and beſt) held the name of 

6 ha all Phenicia, and Judea or Paleſiine : This laſt ſtretcheth more towards the 

Diviſion by South, Syria towards the North, and Phenicia remaineth in the middle ; and 

the Twks., all are along the Med:terranean Sea, from Anatolia into Egypt ; the particu- 
lar Syria alone touches the Euphrates, the reſt upon Arabia. At preſent the 
Turks divide all $yria into two Beglerbeglies, po, and Danehw ſome 
make a third of Tripo/z of Syria: and give to this laſt five Sang: acats, nine 
of ten to Damaſeus,and ſeven to Aleppo; which in all are 16 or 20 Sang:acats, 
whoſe Names and Scituations are for the moſt part unknown ; we will contenr 
our ſelves to ſpeak ſomething of the Czrres, which have been,or which yer are, 
the principal of all theſe Quarters, beginning with thoſe of Syria. 


SIRIA PROPRIA 


Syris Propris, OT RIA PROP RIA is bounded on the Eaſt with the River Euphrates, 

jc doundy fer i) and on the Weſt with:\the Mediterranean Sea, Iris very fertil, affordin 

COL? plenty of excellent Fruits, Cotton-Wool, Sheep, which have Tails that weig 
about zo pounds, with ſeveral other good Commodities. The People were 
formerly very induſtrious, but much addicted to Gluttony, as did appear by 
their often and great Feaſting ; they were ſubtle in their dealings, much given 
ro Superſtition, being worſhippers of the goddeſs Fortune, and other of their 
Syrian goddefles, much addicted to Plays and Paſtimes, and given to Scoffing 
and Laughter. The chief. Places in this Country are, 1. Antioch,or Antiochia, 
once the Metropolis of Syria, once fo fair, that it held the third or fourth de- 
gree amongſt the beſt Cities of, the Roman Empire. Its Walls are yet ſtand- 
ing, and the moſt beautiful that Eye ever beheld ; within it-is nothing but 
Ruins. Its ſcituations on the River Orontes, ſo called ; at preſent Aſſ,,or Ha- 
ſer, four Leagues from the . Mediterranean ſhoar ; a place of great ſtrength; 
having for its! Fortification an encloſure of two ſtrong Walls, on which for 
their further, defence were ereRed about 460 Towers, together with a ſtrong 
Caſtle. The City before, its Ruins being adorned with ſtately Palaces, Tem: 
ples,Se. fit for ſo great a City, being formerly the Seat of ſome of the Romas 
Emperours, and of the chief” Officers, of their Empire in the Oriexr. It was 
the firſt Seat of a Patriarch; that S$t,Petey eſtabliſhed, and which held in the 
Infancy of the Church, 1. The Dioceſſes:of Thrace, A/ia,Pontns, and the Eaſt: 
2. Daphne, about five miles from A»#0ch, ſo named from Daphae, one of the 
Miſtreſſes of Apollo, who was. bere worſhipped , famous for having' here his 
Oracle and Grove, which was about 10 miles in compaſs, -all encompaſſed with 
Cypreſſes and other Trees, ſo tall and cloſe xogether, that the Beams of the Su» 
cquld not dart through, though in/his- greateſt power. ; watered-with. pleaſant 

Streams, beautified with Fountains, and.enriched with abundance of Trees, 
which yield variety of excellent Fruits, as well for taſt as tinfure ; for its 
Temples dedicated to Apollo; for its Santtuary or Aſyle , and for the place 
where Daphne was changed into a Laxre/, that it hath been compared wu 
| | | the 


the Valley of Tempe in Theſſaly. 3. Aleppobuilt upon four Hills, at preſent is the 
greateſt and principal Town of all Syr:a, and one of the moſt famous of the 
Eaſt, being the ancient Hierapolis , having large Suburby, which are for the 
moſt part taken up by Chriſtians. Ir is ſeated between the hrates and the 
Mediterranean Sea, and in thatplace where that Sea and the Euphrates make 
the neareſt conjunction; which makes it capable of the beſt and greateſt com- 
merce of the World, to wit, of all the Levant, with the Weſt; by the paſlage 
of the Gulph of Ormaes and Balſora, which brings Commodities up the Ex 
phrates, juſt-«gainſt the City of A, + from- whence the Caravans bring 
chem by Land to Aleppo, and carry them from thence to' Alexandretta or 
Scanderoon, \ſcituate on the Mediterranean Sea; and therice ihto the parts of 
Aſia, Africa, and Europe, which border upon the Mediterranean, and farther 
intro that Ocean. This City is the ordinary refidence of a Tw tif Baſſa; who 
commands all the Country from Alexandretta to the Euphrates. 4. Aman, or 
Ama, ſeated between Trzpoli and Aleppo, in the midſt ot a great Plain, encom- 
pafſed on all ſides with very pleaſant Hills, abounding in Grains; Wines, with 
abundance of Orchards; ſtored with varieties of Fraits and Palm-Trees. It 
is almoſt encompaſſed with the River Orontes , and with a-great Lake; the 
Gardens are watered with many Channels, drawn from the Rivers; there are 
very excellent Paſtures, ſo that Se/eucus Nicanor there fed 500 Elephants, 
30000 Horſe5,and a great part of his Militia. And to this day this City is the beſt 
pgs all Syr:a, next to Aleppo and Damaſcus. 5. Emſa, or Hemz;; ſeated 
in the ſpacious and fruitful Plain of Apamene, watered with many pleaſant 
Streams, which , for its Scituation , is almoſt the ſame with that of Aman ; 
and becauſe the Arabes call it Hamyr, and that name comes ſomewhat neat to 
Has, ſome Authors will have it to be the Country of the Patient Fob, 6. Ara- 
dus, ſeated in a Rocky Iſland of a mile in compaſs, juſt oppoſite to the Mouth 
of the River Eleutherus, which from the Continent is diſtant not above 4 
League. + 7. Seleucus, ſo called from him, as being the Founder of it, who was 
eſteemed the greateſt Builder in the World, founding 9 Cities of this Name, 
16 in memory of his Father Ant:ochus, fix bearing the name of his Mother 
Laodice, and three in remembrance of his firſt Wite Apamia; beſides ſeveral 
others worthy of note in Greece and Aſia, either repaired, beantified, or 
built by him. 8. Zaodicea, built by Seleucus (as aloreſaid) abounding in ex- 
cellent W:ne, and choice Fruits, 9g. Lariſſa, now Lars, ſeated four Leagues 
Southwards of Laodicea, much noted in the Stories of the Holy Wars. 
10, Hierapolts, a City of great note in Ancient times for their Idolatry, ir 
adoring and worſhipping the Hrian goddeſs. The Temple was built by Stra- 
tonice, wife to Selewens, inthe midſt of the City, encompaſſed with a double 
Wall about 3oo Fathom in height, the Roof thereof in-laid with Gold, and 
built with ſuch ſweet Wood, that the Cloaths of thoſe which came thither 
were as it were perfumed, Without the Temple were places for the Keeping 
of their Oxen, and other of their Beaſts for Sacrifice ; as alſo a Lake of abour 
200 Fathom in depth, for the preſervation of their ſacred Fiſhes. The Prieſts, 
beſides other ſubſervient Miniſters , which here attended, were about zoo in 
number. - 11. Zeugma, ſeated on the Banks of the Exphrates. Here it was 
that Alexander the Great, with his Army, -paſſed over on a Bridge of Boats. 
12. Heraclea, nigh to which Minerva had a Temple, where, for a Sacrifice, 
they uſed once a year to offer a Virgin, which afterwards was changed to a 
Hart. 13. Samoſat, ſeated near the Banks of the Ewphrates , over which 
there was a Bridge which ſerved for a paſſage to Meſopotamia. In this Ciry 
was born Paulus Samoſatenus, Patriarch of Antioch, who, for his teaching 
that our Saviour was not the Son of God, was (in a Council here held) con- 
demned of Herefie. 14. Palmyre, at preſent Faid, ſeated in a Defart and 
Sandy Plain, was built by So/omor in the Wilderneſs, where one their —__ 
Odenat, and his wife Zenobia, have been well known for their Vidtories, dt- 
vers times gained againſt the Parthians ; and for ecideavouring to gain the 
Empire of the Eaſt. 15. Reſapha, a Town of great note in the Holy Scriprure : 
And, 16. Adida,memorable tor the Victory that Aretas, K. of Arab:a, obrained 
againſt Alexander,K.of Fewry. PHOE- 
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PHOENICIA” 


HOENIECTIA hath for its Eaſterh and Southern Bounds, Paleſtine ; for 


| its Weſtern, the Mediterranean Sea; andfor its Northern; Syria Pro. 


pria.. This Country was adorned with ſeveral great and beautiful Cities, 
though of nogreat extent : For the moſt part ſeated on the Sea-ſhoar , which 
makes it much frequented by Merchants, there being\ſfeveral -” Commodi- 
ties found therein, as Corn, Ozt, Hony, excellent Batm, Sc. The People were 
here held to be very ingenious.and ative. Places of moſt note are, 1. Tyre, 
at preſent. Soror Sour, ſeated in a Plain fo ——_— , (that is, ona Rock 
almoſt quite encompaſlled with the Sea ) that it oft diſputed the. Priority with 
S$:4on, and in the.end gained .it.  Nebuchadonozor ruined it aſter a Siege of 
14 years ;_ then Alexander the Great, after a Siege of 7 or 8 months. It was 
many times reſtored to its power and ſplendor, by means of its Purple, and of 
its, Trade : and when-it was in its glory, it might be ſaid , That if only its ſci- 
tuation were conſidered, it was a Fortreſs; if its Traffick, a Mart ; if its Mag- 
nificence, a Royal-Court ; and if its Riches, the Treaſure of the Univerſe. The 
Cities of Garth, e, Ciica, Leptis, and others in Africa, and of Cadiz in 
Spain without the Streights were its Colonies. And fome have adventured to 
Gr. America was peopled by them. Its Haven is likewiſe the beſt of all Phe. 
n:c14, and the Levant, 2. $idew, at preſent Sayd,and ſometimes Sayette,hath 
been. much eſteemed in the Ancienteft of times : It was built , or at leaſt took 
its.name from S:don, the eldeſt Sor of the Children of ' Caraarn , ſcituate upon 
a Rock along the Coaſt of the Sea, and with a fair Port. The Neighbouring 
Champaia is very fertil, and watered with divers Streams which deſcend from 
Libanus, with which they watered and enriched their pleaſant Orchards, 
It hath been very famous for Arts and Sciences, and particularly for being the 
firſt Authors of Arithmetick and Aftronomy; The firſt Inventers of Letters;the 
firſt Navigators and Builders of Ships ; the firſt Inventers of Glaſſes ; and the 
firſt that exerciſed Arms, From hence ut was that Solomon and Zorobabel had 
their principal Workmen, both for Stone and Timber, which were employed 
in the building of the Temp/e. It hath Peopled 'divers Celonies; among o- 
thers, Thebes in Beotza. The Perſians were the firſt that ruin'd it, after + ha 
others, and at laſt the Turks ; who at preſent are Maſters of it, as alſo of Tyre. 
The preſent $;4ox is built ſomewhat Weſt of the Old ; but of ſmall note in re- 
ſpec to the ſplendor of the Old, yet ſtill hath ſome Trade, The chief Com- 


© modities being Cory, Galls, Wools, Cottons, Cotton-Tarn, white Silk, and Wax, 
» Damaſcus, called by thoſe of- the Country Scham ; ſeated in a very fruitful 


lain, and begirt about with curious and odoriferous Gardens and Orchards, 
which «wu in all ſorts of pleaſant and delightful Fruits : watered with the 
River Chryſorr hogs, which ſendeth forth many Rivulets ; by which the whole 
City is ſo well furniſhed, that not only moſt Houſes have their Fountains ; but 
alſo.their Gardens and Orchards receive the benefit of rhe cool Streams, which 
gently glide through them: The whole” Country round about being enriched 
with plenty of excellent Vines, which beareth Grapes all the year long ; as 
alſo great plenty.of Wheat, A place ſo furfeiting of Delights, that the vile 
Impoſtor Mahemet would never enter into it, leſt by the raviſhing Pleaſures of 
this place , he ſhould forget the buſineſs he was ſent about, and make this his 
Paradiſe. This ity is famous, firſt, for her Founders, who were Abrahams 
Servants; next for the Temple of Zacharias, which was garniſhed with 40 
Kately. Porches, and adorned with about 9000 Lanthorns of Gold and Sitver : 
and laſt of all, for the Converſion of St. Paul, who here firſt preached the 
Goſpel ; for which he was forced to make his eſcape out of the Houſe, being 
letdown the Walls in a Basker. Joſepous believeth that it was built by Ts, 
the Son of Abraham, Grandchild to Noah : However it were, after Tyre and 
$:40n began to decay,this began to be in ſome repute, and hath been _— 
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the chief Ciry of Phemnicia, and ſometimes of all $yr:4. Its beyond Mount 
Libanus,in reſpect to Tyre and S:4on ; ſeated in 'a Soil fo fertil' and delightful; 
by reaſan pf the Rivers and Fountains, that in Holy Scripture it is called a fa- 
mous City, a City of Foy, a Houſe of Delight and Pleaſare ; and ſome Authors 
call it the Paradiſe of the World. Yet hathir felt very great changes, as well 
as Tyre and $:don : It hath been taken; retaken, ruined, and re-ellabliſheddi- 
vers times, by the Aſyrians, Babylontans, Perſians, Macedonians, Romans: 
Parthians, Saracens, Tartars, the So/dans of Egypt, andin fine, by the 
Turks, in whole hands itis ar preſent, very flouriſhing and rich. The Houſes 
of private perſons are not fo fair without as within ; the publick Buildings are 
very beautiful ; the Caſtle is in the middle of the City, built by a Florentine; 
4 Serepta, ſeated on the Sea-Coaſt betwixt Tyre and S:4on,memorable in Holy 
Scripture for the Prophet E/:jah, in raifing trom death the poor Widows Sog. 
Here is found excellent Wines, accounted as good as thoſe of Grece. 5. Acre; 
of old Acorn, and Ptolemas, is bounded with the Sea on two fides ; the third is 
joyned to a Plain of the Continent, /The City is very ftrong, being walled with 
8 double Wall, fortified throughout on the out-fide with Towers and Bulwarks; 
and in the middle of the City a ſtrong Caſtle, on the top of which there was 
every Night fer Lights, which ſerved to dire& Ships at Sea to their Port. 
The Plain 1s fertil and well watered with Streams, which deſcend ffom the 
Neighbouring Mountains. The Chy:ff;ans took, Toſt, and retook this placd 
divers times, when they made War into the Holy Land; in which, none more 
famous than Richard the Firſt, and Edward a8, both Kings of England. 
The ſame did likewiſe the Saracens; the Soldans of Egypt rumed it,and aftet 
re-built it ; and at preſent it remains in the hands of the Turks. 6. Tripoli of 
ia, (for diſtinion from Tripoli of Barbary) ſeated in a rich Plain, is at 
this day by ſome eſteemed the Metropolis of Phenicia, though it hath three 
times more Ruins than whole Houſes ; and ſeated about two miles from the 
Sea, but not above half a mile from its Haven, which formerly ſerved for a 
Port to Aleppo, but ſince removed to Alexandretta or Scanderone : But yet a 
lace of ſome ſmall Trade, affording Corn, Cotton-Wool, Tarn, $:1k, ſome Drugs, 
Par- Aſhes, and other Commodities. The Buildings are generally low, and 
the Streets narrow, excepting thoſe which lead towards Aleppo, which are fait 
and broad; having many pleaſant Gardens, which are watered with delightful 
Streams, in which Gardens they keep great quantities of S;/&-Worms. The 
Soil is excellent good, if it were well tilled ; but the Air is unhealthful. 
7. Biblus, now G16bbeleth, was the habitation of Ciniras, the Father of Myr- 
Yha, Mother to the fair Adonis ; from whence the neighbouring River took 
its name, remarkable in the infancy of Chr:ſtianity, for being the See of a Br- 
ſbop ; but now by the Turks made deſolate, And, 8. Barwtt, or Beryre, a place 
formerly of great Trade, but now of great concourſe, arid much frequented by 
Merchants, and others; it being the Road for all thoſe Caravans that travel 
from Aleppo, Damaſcus, and Feruſalzm; to Cairo, and Mecca. It is ſubjeQk 
tothe Grand Signior. Near to this Town is that noted Valley,where (as ſome 
Authors ſay) St.George by killing the Dragon, which had his abode in a Cave 
here, redeemed the Kings Daughter, which was r&&xelivered ro his fury, 
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bounded on the Eaſt with Mount Hermon, ſo much fpoken of in Holy 
Scripture ; on the South, with part of Arabia Fetrea; on the Welt,with the 
Mediterranean Sea, and part of Phenicia; and on the North, with the Anrr- 
Libanus, which ſeparates it from $yr7a and the reſt of Phenicia. Its ſcitua- 
tion is berween the Third and Fourth C/imates, which makes the longeſt day 
tobe 14 hours and a quarter. So populous, that before the coming in of the 
Ifraelites, they had 3o Kings ; and afterwards David numbred 1300600 
Gg Fighting 
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ALESTINE, formerly called Judea, Catraan, or the Holy Land, is partix 
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Fighting men, beſides thoſe of the Tribe of Benjamin and Levi. This laſt 
and molt Meridional part of $574, which we call oy ho firſt received the 
name of the Land of Canaan, becauſe the Children of Canaan firſt ſeiſed ir,and 
parted it amongſt them ; when God had promiſed it to Abraham and his Poſte: 
rity, it was called the Land of Promiſe ; but when it fell into the hands of thie 
Hebrews, after their return from Egypr,and that they had divided it by Tribes 
it took the name of the Land of the Hebrews, under which it was governe 
by Prophets, Judges, and Kings; but under theſe Kings it was ſoon divided 
into two Realms, which they called Judah and Tſraet.. Under the Romans it 
was only known by the name of 7udea, or Paleſtine; of FJudea, becauſe that 
the Tribe of Judah was always the moſt powerful of the Twelve ; and the 
Kingdom of Judah the moſt noble, and preſerved it ſelf longer than that of 
Iſrael : of Paleſtina, becauſe the hors ud which poſſefled a part of the 

itim Coaſt of Judea, were powerful, and very well known to Strangers. 
After the death of our Sayiour Teas Chrift , all this Country was called the 
Holy Land. The People which anciently poſleſt this Country were the Jews, 
being of a middle ſtature, ſtrong of body, of a black complexion, goggle-ey'd, 
a ſubtle and ingenious people, and ſuch as will live in any place, much given to 
Traffick, Uſury, and Brokage ; not lending without Pledges, and taking the 
forfeitures of them. Their Law or Religion was given them by God the Fa- 
ther, which, with the ſeveral Ceremonies and Rites, &c. preſcribed to them, 
may be found in the five firſt Books of Moſes; their Synagogues are neither 
fair within nor without, ſave only adorned with a Curtain at the upper end, 
together with ſeveral Lamps, and in the mid(t is =>F7 a Scaffold in torm of a 
Reading-Desk, for their Prieſt which readeth their Law, and ſings their Li- 
turgy ; they read in aſtrange tone, and ſing as bad: during the time of their 
Service, their heads are veiled with Linnen fringed with Knots, anſwerable to 
the number of their Laws, and obſerving a continual motion of their body to 
and fro, and often jumping up, which they account for great zeal in their deyo- 
tion ; they obſerve much reverence to all the names of God, bur eſpecially to 
Fehovah, infomuch that they do never uſe it in vain talk. Their ancient Lan- 
guage was Hebrew; they ap Rey Sabbath on Saturday, in which they are 
very ſtrict ; they marry their Daughters at the Age of 12 years, as not affe- 
Qing a ſingle life. This Country is ſo fertil in all things, that it was termed a 
Land flowing with Milk and Hony ; adorned with pleaſant Mountains and 
luxurious Valleys, enriched with pleaſant Streams , and where the Inhabitants 
are neither ſcorched with Heats, nor pinched with Colds. To ſpeak of all the 
memorable tranſactions that have happen'd in this Country would require a 
Volume by it ſelf; I ſhall only run over ſome of the chief, and then proceed 
to the deſcription of ſome of the Cities and Places of moſt note that are found 
therein. It is famous for bringing our Saviour Feſus Chrif# into the World, 
where he wrought ſo many Miracles ; but infamous for their horrid action of 
crucifying him, the Lord of Life. Here it was that the Lord appeared to Ja- 
cob ; here, out of the Plains of Moab, the Ark was built of S$:ttim Wood ; 
here, on Mount Tabor, Chriſt was transfigured ; on Mount Moriah, Iſaac was 
to be ſacrificed; on M ou Was the Tower of David; on Mount Calua- 
ry, as ſome aver, was the Burial-place of Adam, our Forefather. Here, over 
the Brook Kedron, David paſſed in his flight from Abſalom ; over which our 
Saviour, when he went to his Paſſion, paſſed : Here runneth the River of 
Jordan, ſufficiently famous; nigh to which ſtood the Cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrha : Here, at a place called Endor, Saul conſulted with a Witch; near to 
Sichem, Jacob had his Wells: Here, at Afodod, in the Temple of Dagon, the 
- -Arkof the Lord was brought, when taken ; upon the entrance of which their 
Idol fell down : Here, at Heron. is the Plain of Mamre, where Abraham, (it- 
tingin his Tent, was viſited by God from Heaven in the likeneſs of a Man ; 
this City he bought for a Burial-place, for him and his Poſterity, where Sarah 
tus Wite was firſt interr'd : And on Mount Seir was the habitation of Eſas, 
after his departure from Canaay. I ſhall ceaſe to trouble the Reader with the 


mentioning of many more remarkable Paſſages which were here mr: 
| ut 
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but only refer them to the Books of the Old and New Teſtament, where the 
ſhall find them recorded ; alſo great ſatisfation may be received from Joſe 
phus, a Book of good repute, 

This Country 1s at pretent poſleſled by the Turks, as Maſters of it, but in- 
habited by Moors, Arabrans, Greeks, Turks, Jews , nay , I may fay with 
People of all Nations and Religions ; Bur ſetting aſide matters of Hiſtory, let 
us proceed to ſay ſomething ot the principal places found herein, and firſt with 
Teruſalem. | 

Jeruſalem is ſo well known in the Holy Scriptures , that we muſt confeſs it 7rrz{zm ; ins 
hath been not only one of the greateſt, but one of the faireſt Cities in the <bi<f Places 
World, being called the City of the Lord. Its Kings, High-Prieſts, Temple, 
and Royal Falaces, have made it famous even amongſt the remoteſt people ; 

Its circuit was once 50 Furlongs, which are only 625 0 Geometrical Paces, but 
ſo well builded, that it was capable of the receiving of 150000 Families. Its 
Temple and Palaces, eſpecially thoſe of So/omon, were the faireſt, greateſt,and 
molt magnificent which: ever eye beheld : Its Gates, Walls, Towers, Ditches, 
cut out of the Ragk ; and its fcituation in the Mountains made it feem impreg- 
nable, This City, once ſacred and glorious, elected by God for his Seat , pla- 
cing it in the midſt of Nations, like a Diadem,, crowning the -head of the 
Mountains, the Theater of Myfferies and Miracles, was once the glory of the 
World ; but its Pride, and other horrid Sins in the end loſt it divers times. 
Nebuchadonozor was the firſt that ruin'd it ; Porwpey contented himſelf to 
diſmantle it of :its Walls, and to fill up the Ditches ; V-ſpaſian and Titus Ceſar 
utterly razed it, and deſtroyed in the/place i 100000 People that were afſem- 
bled tothe Paſ-over; Aarian ruined likewiſe ſome Towers and Walls, which 
had been left to lodge the Roman Garriſon ; and after cauſed a new City to be 
builr, partly on its ancient Ruins , and partly without them- But with the 
divers changes it hath ſince tallen under, its beauty and magnifiectiee is quite 
decayed : Yet is it not ſoloſt, but that there are ſeveral Places yet remaining 
worthy of note, together with ſeveral others that were ſince built ; as on 
Mount Calvary, where Chrift the Saviour of the World was Crucified , there 
isa rich; magnificent and large Temple, built by the vertuous Helena, Daugh- 
ter to Coilus, a Britiſh King, and Mother to Conſtantine the Great, which not 
only poſſeſſeth the Mount, bur alſo all the Garden below, where his Sepulchre 
was ; and in this Temple there are ſeveral rich Structures, as one where Chrift 
was impriſoned before his Crucifixion, another where Chr:ift was nailed to the 
Croſs, another where he was Cyucified; alſo one where the Sepulchre was, the 
Altar of the Holy Coſs, the Altar of the Scourgrng , the Chapel of the Ap- 
parition, the. Chapel of the Angels , the Chapel of the diviſion of his Gar- 
ments, the Chapel of St.Helena, who built this Temple, the Chapel of St. 
' John, the Sepulchre of Joſeph of Arimathea under ground ; together with 
ſeveral others, too long to recite. To this plate there is a great reſort, as wal 
of Proteſtants as Papiſts, though for fundry ends, which brings a great Re- 
venue ; none being permitted to enter YRSGnt payung ſome Mony, which the 
Jews here inhabiting do Farm of the Grand Signior at a large yearly Reve- 
nue, and ſo become Maſters thereof, making a great profit by ſhewing them 
vto Strangers, which come hither from all Nations:' © Several other places are 
yet remaining, as the Caſtle of the Piſans, the Monaſtery of the Franciſcans, 
the Church of St. Fames ; the Church of St, Mar&,whiere once ſtood his Houſe ; 
a Moſque, where ſtood the Houſe of Zebedews ; a Chapel, where ſtood the 
Houſe of St. Thomas ; the Church of the Angels, where the Palace of Annas 
the High-Priefi ſtood ; the Church of St. Saviowr, where the Palace of Cai- 
phas ſtood ; the Court of Solomons Temple, yet remaining ; but in the room 
of the Temple a Moſque, | > 

Near about Jeruſalem there are ſeveral places of note yet remaining , as 1n 
the way between Jeruſalem and the City of Bethlem, there are the Ruins of 
Davids Tower, the Tower of S:meon, Bathſheba's Fountain, the Ciſftern of 
Saget, the Monaſtery of Elias , Jacobs Houſe, the Sepulchre of Rachel, the 
Gilters of David, the Houſe of Joſeph , the Monaſtery of Bethlem, the Mo- 
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naſtery of the Holy Croſs. And at Bethlehem, over the place where Chriſt was 
born, the vertuous Helena erected alſo another tair and goodly Temple, whicy, 
is polleſt by the Franc:ſcans of Jeruſalem , being called by the name of FS, 
Maries of Bethlehem. Nigh to Jeruſalem is the Deſart of St. John Bapriſt, 
where is yet the Ruins of a Monaſtery over his Cave, and the Fountain; as 
alſo the ihantains of Judah, where is the Church of St. John Baptiſt , the 
Fountain, and the Houſe of Elizabeth, alſo the Sepulchre of Zachary, a part 
of the Pillar of Abſalon, and the Cave of 5+. Fames. At Bethania, two 
miles from Jeruſalem, is the Houſe of Simon the Leper, the Houſe of Laza. 
rus,as alſo his Sepulchre,where is the Mount of Olives, where is the Sepulchye 
of the Virgin Mary, where Chriſt was often, and from whence he aſcended 
up into Heaven, . DW | 

oppa, or Faffa, ſerves for a Port to Jeruſalem, from which it is 10 miles 
diſtant ; and it was thither that the Wood and Sfones, taken from Mount L;. 
banus, and deſtined to the building of the Temple of Solomon, were brought 
by Water, and from thence by Land to yerataben, This is the Port where 
Jonah embarked to flie from the face of the Lord. de. home Hiſtory the 
Heathens made the Fable of Andromeda, and pretended to ſhew in the Rock, 
which is before the Port, the marks of the Irons, to which Andromeda was 
chained, and expoſed to the Sea- Monſter. 

After Jeruſalem there reſts yet Gaza, now Gazer? , greater and better in- 
habited than Jeruſalem. 1. Fericho, ſeated on the River Fordan,about 3o miles 
diſtant from Pn a City once of great fame, being in 1h2 time of 'Chr;+ 
ftianity an Epiſcopal See ; allo neted for her beautiful Palms , but eſpecially 
for her Balſamum z but now turned to Ruins, in the place whereof itands a 
few poor Cottages, inhabited by the Arabians. 2. Samaria, once the Seat 
of the Kingao Iſrael, hath now nothing left but the Ruins of ſome proud 
Buildings. And, 3. Sichem, now Naplouſe, hath ſome Samaritans, and re 
mains the Capital of that. Quarter,- and the beſt inhabited , but with many 
Ruins; and to ſpeak truth , there is now ſcarce any place of mark in all the 
Holy Land ; whereas under the Cananites, under the Hebrews , under the 
7Zews, there were ſo many People, ſo many Kings, ſo many Cities, fo rich, and 
ſo powerful, that throughout the whole Continent of the Earth there was no 


reſent governed by a Baſſa, 
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IDs RBECK, taken particularly, anſwers only to Meſopotamia, which 
is but part of the ancient 4 ria; taken in general, it anſwers to the 

| articular-Aſſyr:a is now called Ar- 
zerum, Meſopotamia, Diarbeck, and Chaldea or Babylonia, or Terack. The 
firſt is the moſt Or:ental,and almoſt all beyond the Tygrrs ; the ſecond the moſt 
Occidental, and is between the Euphrates and the Tygris ; the third the moſt 
Mer idional, and lies on both ſides the Tygris, 

This Country of Chaldea, now Terack, is for the moſt part exceeding fruit- 
tul, yielding ordinarily 200 fold,' the blades of their Wheat and Barly being 
about four fingers broad, having yearly two Harveſts. The People ancicntly 
were much given to D:ivinations, Sputh-ſayings,and Idolatry . Places of moſt 
note are, 1.Babylon, formerly Babel, the ancienteſt City in the World, ſeated 
on the Bank of the Euphrates, firſt built by Nimrod, and much enlarged and 
beautified by Nebuchadnezzar ; ſo that it was accounted one of the nine 
Wonders of the World. This City was ſo vaſt , that its Walls ſtretcht in cir- 
cumference 365 Furlongs, in height 66 Yards, and in breadth 25; ſcituate on 
both ſides of the Euphrates, which alſo ran through the City, emptying it ſelf 
into divers Revolets; over this River Euphrates rs was a ſtately Bridge, at 
each end of which there was a ſumptuos Palace, beautified alſo wit = 

Temple 
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Temple of the Idol Bet; the whole City b:ing adorned with fair Buildings, 
ſtately Pal.xces, and Temples, with a number of fair and large Streets, famous 
for its Tower of Babel, which exaltet it felf 5164 Paces in height, which is 
ſomething above 5 miles, having its baſis or circumference equal to its height, 
A City once eſteemed the Miſtreſs of the World, and fo rich, that jt is ſaid, that 
Alexander at his taking it found treaſured up 2000co Talents of Gold, (a Ta- 
lent of our Money being eſteemed at 4500 Pounds) a vaſt Treaſure ; but the 
fins of the People drew the wtath of God upon it; and by reaſon of its Inva- 
ſions by the Medes, Perſians, and Macedonians, who ſubdued it, ſo ruined, 
that it ſoon loſt its priſtine glory and magnificence, being reduced to Ruins ; 
out of which was raifed a new City called Bagdad, ſo named from its many 
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Babylon, n&w 


Gardens therein contained , but not to compare to the old Babylon , neither called Bagdad. 


in largeneſs nor glory , being not above 7 miles in compaſs, but yer re- 
mains to this day a place ot great Trade ; between which and Aleppo are 
found many Caravans to travel with rhany thouſand Camels laden with rich 
Commodiries brought from India, and elſewhere, abounding with the ſame 
Commodities as Aleppo doth. Art this place they make uſe alſo of Pigeons, 
as they do at Alexandretta and Aleppo, which Girve inſtead of Pofts, which, 
when occaſion ſerveth, as upon the arrival of Ships, Caravans, or the like, 
they take theſe P7geons and tie an Advertiſemenr (which they write in alittle 

iece of Paper) about their Necks , which done, they carry the Pigeon to a 

igh place, and toſs it up, and immediately it flieth to the other place to which 
it is deſigned, which gives notice to them. The Palaces in this City moſt wor- 
thy of note are, the Moſque, a large and rich StruQure, built of Free-ftone, re- 
ſembling May/e, in form orbicular ; then the Sultans Palace adjoyning to the 
Buzzar, or great Market-place , is a rich, large, but low Fabrick ; next the 
Bridge, whole paſſage is over Boats, which are chained together, which, upon 
occaſion may be ſeparated, having reſemblance to that of Roan in Normandy ; 
and laſtly, its Coho-houſes, which are Houſes of Good-fellowſhip, being in the 
nature of Coffee-howſes with us, which in this place are many, to which a great 
reſort of People cometh to ſip Coffee, + Ball them is highly eſteemed, as 


indeed by moſt People in theſe Regions. 3. Balſera, the Port-Town to Bagdad, 
ſeated near the place where Nog loſes it ſelf in the Per/ixn Gulph ; which 
is likewiſe called the Gu/ph of Balſora and Ormus. This City is ſaid to have 
10000 Houſes, and anſwers to the ancient Teredon, 4. Coufa, was ſometime 
the Seat of the Califfs, and near it was Ali interr'd ; whence it hath likewiſe 
been called Mafad- Als, or Merat- Als, the Houſe of Ali; and there is always 
a Horſe kept ready to mount Mahomet Mahadin, the Son of  Almanſor, the 
Soti of Ocem, the Yon of Ali, when he ſhall come to convert the whole World 


to the Law of Mahomet ; for this Converſion is to begin at Coufa: but they - 


hitherto have had, and may for the future Have time enough to: curry their 
Horſe, expeQin the coming of their Cavalier, 5. Orchoe, now ſo called, is 
the Trchoa of Prolomy, and Tr, the place of Abrahams Nativity, 6. Bor- 
ſeppa, by Prolomy called Barſita, famous for the great Victory which Cres, 
he frſ Perſian Monarch, here obtained. againſt Nabonius King of. Babylon: 
7. Cteſiphon, ſeated on the Tygris ; And, 8. Sipparum, noted for the greax, 
Trench made near it, which was made to receive the overflowings of the Eu- 
pbrates, which was in compaſs 160 miles, and in depth 20 Fathoms , which 
was made to preſerve the City of Babylon from overflowings. ... - | 

Bagtad and Balſera have each their Beglerbjes, and many Sangzacs ; but 
to ſpeak truth , ſometime the Turk, ſometime the Per/iax les theſe 
Quarters ; the laſt took Bagdadin the year 1624 , which the Turks regained 
in 1638. Fame now ſpeaks it the Perſeans. | 
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MESOPOTAMIA. 


E $OPOTA MIA, bounded on the Weſt with the Euphrates. The 

Southern part of this Country is very barren and full of Deſarts,ſcarce 
affotding any Herbage, nor hatdly ſo much as Trees. But as this part is fo 
much deficient, that towards the North hath as great plenty, which makes a- 
-mends, abounding with great ſtore of Corn and Wine, together with all ſuch 
neceſfaries as are required tof the life of man. Places of molt note are, 1. Rohaj, 
or Orpha, which is the ancient Edeſſe, being 10 miles 1n circuit, ſcituate on the 
River SJcrrt as, which pafles through the mid(t of it, not far from the Euphra-. 
7e+ into which it falls. 2. Caraemid, anciently Amida, ſeated near the Thgris, 
encompaſſed with a ſtrong Wall, a Frontier Town of great ſtrength, being 
much deſired by the Perſons ; now the chief Seat of the Baſſa,which governs 
this Country for the Turk, where the Patriarch of the Facobsre Chriitians 
alſo had his reſidence. 3. Merdzn, not above 4 or 5 miles in circuit, but is ve- 
ry ſtrongly ſeated on a high Mountain , and having a Cafe of about a mile ig 
cifcumference ; not far from which, in the Monaſtery of Saphran,is the Patri- 
archal See of the Jacobite Seftaries. 4: Mlaxchift eſteemed the Metropolis 
of the Country, yet not being of above 4 or 5 miles compaſs, but hath four 

reat Suburbs well filled with Inhabitants. 5. Carra, where Craſſus and the 

omans were defeated, is now called Herren, of Har#an, the City to which 

Abraham did remove when he went towards Canaan; remarkable in former 
times for its famous Temple, dedicated to the Moos, which was here worſhi 
pe under both Sexes. 6. Samiſcaſack, not far from Edeſſe 5 hath its Ca 

eated very advantagiouſly. The Caſtle of Crna, that is pointed, is one of 
the moſt important places the Turks poſſeſs in all theſe quarters, being built a- 
bove the place where the Tygrs and Euphrates meet, to keep in awe both theſe 
Rivers: And, 7, Y:rta, by ſome Authors ſuppoſed to have, been built by Ale- 
xander the Great, encompaſſed with Walls, and fortified with Towers and Bul- 
warks, that it was in a manner impregnable. 


Fi 9 0% vor 2 vt 
AT STR IApparticulatly ſo called, hattfor its Weſtern limits Meſopotamza, 
; and is called at this day, ArZerwm, A Country very fruitful, ſeated in a 
and watered with ſeveral good Rivers ; the People were anciently much 
to Marſhtal-affairs, yet very demure in their Habit and Behayiour, got 
gbiqg viit of their Doors without firſt being perfumed , adorned with Rings 
ontheir Fipgers,'and a Seeprey in their Hands; they were much given to 
Byhonj, eſpecially after Copulation, © In their Nuptiat Ceremonies , they 
never ſce the Woman until they are married ; but when they hear a good Re- 
portof 'a'Maiden, being fuch as liketh them, they go to her Parents, and with 
chem agree; which done, pn'an wppcinces time they meet in the Church, in 
fach a pattof'it as is deſigned'for that uſe, where there is a Partition with a 
Hole in it : on one fide the ty” 69. and his Friends ſtand, and on the other 
the BrY:de arid het Friends ; then t e Caſfiſ or Hops bt 169 the Br:idegroom put 
ts hand thy = pies Hole, and take his' Brjde. by the-hand ; which ng ſooner 
tie, but Her Mother, orfome other of her Friends, being prepared: with a 
ſharp Inſtrument, pricks his hand all over ; and if he doth not pull away his 
hand when he is ſo pain'd , but ſtill holds her ſo faſt that ſhe cries, they hold it 
a fign that he will love her ; and if he lets her go, a ſign of no great love. 
_Places of moſt note : r:N7nzve, firſt built by Nimrod, and afterwards ſo en- 
rar d by ſeveral ſucceeding Kings, that it becarne at laſt to exceed Babylon, as 
well in largeneſs as otherwiſe ; its Walls being, in' circuit 60 miles, being _ 
> ZZ yares 
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33 yards in height, and 24 in breadth; and on whoſe Walls there was (for 
turther ſtrength )1 500 Turrets,or Towers,which made it tobe unpreg- 
ble. To this City the Lord ſent Jonah the _— to- Preach. to 
them ; but afterwards for their Sins, it was deltroyed by, Afyages King of the 
Medes, out of whoſe Ruins the City, 2. Maſa# was ftaiſed, which ar preſent is 
the chief City of Afyr:a, ſeated on the Tygr#, moſt:eminenr forbeihg | 
ſidence of the Neſtorian Parriareh, where are founded't 5 Chreſti 
[t is encloſed within a Wall, and is th& reſidence of & Baſbaw ; n place much 
ruined, but of note for the great concourſe of Merchants, this beiag a thorough 
fare City. 3. Scherehezull, or Schiabrazer, is very near to'Farſfu, is 
the Seat of a Turkifb Begterby, or Baſſa, who hath' ,10000 Trawarvrers wonder 
his command, for the defence and ſecurity of this Country. Ix is near to, if 
not the ſame as Arbela, renowned for the Victory, of Mexander the great 
againſt Darius, and is ſaid to retain its' ancient name, and to'be_ an Arch: 
brſhoprick of the Jacobites. 4. Geguamela, noted for: the laft and: greateſt 
Battel betwixt Alexander and Dar:ms, King of Perſia, in which Alzxandey 
gained the Victory. 5. Calach, built by N:mrod, being one of :the Cities to 
which Sa/maxaſſar tranſplanted the Ten Tribes. 6. Arbela, ſeared on the 
Banks of the River Capris, by ſome ſuppoſed to be the place where Noa#'s 
Ark was framed : And 7. S$:ttace, pleaſantly ſeated in a fruitful Soil. 


TURCOMANITA xr 


URCO MANIA, or ARMENTA MAJOR, touthes the Caſs Trans 
| prian Sea between Georgia and Servany and on the Black. Sha, between 2d. 


Anatolia and pay 2 extends from Eaſt to Weſt hittle leſs than'zo0 Leagues, 
and from South to North, r 5o anſwerin 8.10 the eat rwenis of the Anaents: 
* Some divide it only into two ſorts of People,the Turcomans and the Cardes ; 
I would add atleaſt the Armenians and the Georgrays, theſe pollefiing a great 
part of the Country as well as the others, who are the natural and moſt anci- 
ent Inhabitants : for the Turcomans are eſteemed to deſcend from Turgueitan 
in Tartary, from whence come the Turks, and to whom they are dl a 
bling ; the Curdes deſcend from the ancient people of Aſſyria, Meſopotamia; 
Chaldea or Babylonia; the moſt Eaſternly of theſe three parts being yet cal- 
led by the Turks and by the Perſians,Curdiftan,or the Country of the Gardes : 
and the Georgians deſcend from Georgia, which is above, and contiguous to 
our Turcomanta. | | | 

Of theſe four ſorts of People, the Armenians are the moſt induſtrious and 
civil, addicting themſelves to Merchandize, as appears by their ManufaQtures, 
eſpecially in their rich Tapei?ries , Grograins, watered Chamlets, Wc. with 
which they drive a trade ; being alſo proper Perſonages and good Archers; 
The Turcomans apply themſelves to the Field, and to look after their Flocks : 
the Curdes are almoſt ever on Horſe-back, having much of the frabict Na» 
ture : the Tap. 264 are the moſt docil, and the moſt peaceable. The 7urce- 
mans and the Gurdes are Mahometans ; the Georgians and Armenians, the 
greateſt part Chriitians. And the Armenian Tongue is one of the moſt gene- 
ral in all Ma extending it ſelf likewiſe other where, and having Armenian 
Patriarchs and Biſbops, got only in Armenza, but likewiſe in Anatolra, Perſea, 
the Holy Land, #gyptgRuſſia, and Polonia. 

Amorigſt the Ceremomes obſerved by the Armenians, I hall take notice of 
ſome feW, as I find them in the Travels of Tavernier. They are very coſtly 
in adorning their Churches, eſpecially the Chorr and the Altar ; at the cere- 
mony of the Maf they light abundance of Tayers , and after the Goſpel is 
read, ſeveral of the Noviczrates, ſome having Beils fixed to long Sticks, and 
others having Caper Res hung about with Bells, ſhaking and ſtriking them 
ohe againſt another, together with the Eccleſiaſticks and Laity, who ſing,and 
make an indifferent harmony ; during which the Archbiſbop and at” per- 
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forms ſeveral.Ceremonies, and _ certain Prayers ; which bei done, having 
the Ghalice in his hand; and the Bread upon it, he turns wank the People 
who immediately proſtrate themſelves on the ground, beating their Breaſts, 
and kiſſing the Earth, whilſt the Archbiſhop pronounceth theſe words, Thi ;5 
the Lord, who gave bis Body and' Blood 7 Mong then he turns towards the 
Altar, and edts the Bread dipt in Wine, (tor they never drink the Wine ;) then 
he turns again. to the People with the ChaZzce in his hand, and they that wilj 
receive; taking the By+ad from the Archbiſhop ; and this Bread'is conſecrated 
the day hefore. That which is obſervable amongſt them, they give the Com- 
muinion:te Children of z.or 3 Months old ; and they never admuniſter the $a- 
crament all the.time of 'their Lene. They have four Feaſts iri the year beſides 
their Zent,. at which times they obſerve the ſame Ceremonies as at Lext, eat- 
ing.no Fleſb, Fiſh, Butter, Eggs, or Oil tor 8 days; the Feaſts are Chriftmas, 
the Aſcenſar, whe Annunciation, and St.Georges. | 
| When aman deſigns his Son tor the Prieſthood, he brings him to the Prieſt, 
who puts'the Cope about his Shoulders, open on both ſides ; after which he 
takes him-home, and keeps him till tlie age of ſaying Maſs, which is 18 years ; 
then he goes into the Church, out of which he isnot allowed to depart for a 
year, during which time he is employed in the ſervice of the Church. And 
the Prieſt that is married after he hath ſaid Maſs, muſt be 5 days before he re- 
turns home to eat, drink, or lie with his Wife. 

They generally Baptize their Children on gw; which is performed by 
putting it naked into the Water, then gives it to the Godfather, anoints it in 


ſeveral places in form of the Croſs with holy Oil,and pronounceth theſe words, 
IT baptize thee in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and 
.: ſayeth ſeveral Prayers ſuitable to the occaſion. 


See Tara; :1>In their Marrzages the Ceremonies are too many here to repeat : I ſhall 
[8] . 173» 


take notice of ſorhe few. They are permitted to marry at z or 4 years of ape ; 
the agreement is made betwixt the Mothers, or for want of them, by the Fe- 
, males next'0f kin ; which agreement the Father ſtands unto, and after a Rin 
is preſented to the intended Bride, the Contract ſtands. The Bridegroom an 
Bride neverſeeth one another till after the Nuptial Ceremonies are ended, 
both riding to the Church with their faces Vailed , the Brzdegrooms is a Car- 
nation Tiffany, or elſe Gold 4tid Silver Net-work, and the Br:de with a large 
white Veil, which covereth her body ; thus Riding, they are attended by 
their Relations and Friends with Tapers in their hands, alſo the Drums, Trum- 
pets, and other Muſical Inſtruments wait on them to the Church-door : being 
entred and advanced near 'the Altar, they lean Forehead to Forehead , then 
the Prieſt lays the Bible on their Heads (inſtead of a Desk) and ſo pronounceth 
the Ceremony, which is much like ours ; after the Bened;#ton they hear Maſs, 
and ſo return to the Houſe of the By:/de. At their Feaſting the Men ſit by 
themſelves, and the Women by their ſelves ; the Man goeth to Bed firſt , and 
the Woman pulleth off his Breeches, but putteth not off her Veil till Candles 
beput out; and at all times of the year the Woman riſeth firſt , ſo that the 
poor Br:idegroom knoweth not whether he hath met with a Beauty, or 4 
_—_ and 1ll-favoured piece of fleſh ; but be ſhe what ſhe will, he muſt keep 
er. 

About their Dead ; the Body is waſhed, wherein is put ſome Holy-water, 
then ir is dreſt with a clean white Shirt, a pair of Breeches, a Waiſt-coat, and a 
Bonnet ; then it is put in a Linnen-Sack, and ſewed up; then it is carried to 
the Church, accompanied with the Friends and Relations of the deceaſed, who 
carry in their hands Tapeys, and being come to the Altar, after ſome Prayers 
are ſaid,they leave the hay there all Night ; the next Morning the Biſhop or 
Prieſt, attended as before, ſays Maſs ; ſeveral Prayers being ſaid, and Dirges 
ſung, the Corps is puts in the Grave, and the Biſhop caſts 3 handfuls of Earth 
in,one after another, ſaying, From earth thou cameft, to earth thou ſhalt return, 
and ftay there till our Lord comes ; then the Grave is filled up, and the Rela- 
tions and Friends that will, go back to the Houſe of the Deceaſed, where a Col- 
lation is prepared. Theſe, with many other Ceremonies,are performed by _ 
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The Air is healthful, rhough its temperament be cold, becauſe of the Moun- fts Air, and 
tains and Hills, which overſpread, the Country ; but intermixt with fertil and (© = 
and delightful Valleys, the Soil producing more Grain and Fruits than Vines ; 

It yields: Ralearmonaac k, Hony, ang, towards Ser van,Slk, together with fome 
Mines .of Szfver. The, Paſtures are every where.excellent, and particularly 
for Herſes,of which they make great account ; for when Armenia was fubjeR 
to the ancient Kings ot.,:'Perfoa, ir, furniſhed them yearly with 20000 Horſes. 
Ar preſene the Tur4 polletles the greateſt part of the Country, and keeps ſtill, 
or did.not. long ſunce, .,Begherbres at Er germ, Cars, Revan, Van, Schilder, 
Tefflis, and Derbent ; betides which there are many Cities of conſiderable 
note, ſome of which-the Per/ens hold. DEISS 

1. Er.zerum,. on the. Euphrates, fear the black Sea, on which, and not far tr. chict 214: 
from Erzerum, is Trebifoude, which facilitates a great trade between the Eaſt, <> 
Weft, and North ; for coming from the Ind4:au Ocean by the Gulph of O-mas, 
and ſo up the Expbrates, they may receive pafſing by what comes from the 
Weſt to Aleppo, and carry it unto Erzeram; from whence, to Trebiſonde by 
land, 1s net above 25 or 3o Leagues, 2. Cavs, Chars, or likewiſe Chiſſery, is 
four or five days Journy from Erzeram towards the Eaſt, on the River E«- 
phrates ; it hath been taken and retaken divers times by the Turks and Per- 
ſeans., The ſame may be faid of Revan, Schilder, and Van : this laſt is nos 
great, but, well Walled, and with greater Ditches, and hath a Caſtle whoſe cis 
tuation.is ſuch, as renders it almoſt jaacceſſible. 3. Tefirs is likewiſe in fome 
clteem at preſent ,. but much more formerly under the name of Artaras, 
which Ariax:ias, Father of Tigranes King of Armenia, cauſed to be builded 
and fortified at the perſwaſion of Haznibal. 4. Derbent, of great antiquity, 
being ſuppoſed ro have its foundation laid by Alexander the Great ; who alſo 
creed that no leſs great than ſtrong Caſtle, which is called Kafew,adjoyning 
to the ſaid City , which is the greateſt and moſt: ordinary paflage between 
Turcomania, Perſiz, and other Southern Provinces of Afaa, 'to Zuire, the. 
Kingdom of Aſiracan, and other more Northern Eſtates of Europe and Af, 
Its ſcituation is upon the utmoſt Mountains, which regard the Tabereſtas, or 
the Caſpian Sea : andall is ſo well fartified, that the Twr4s have took occaſion 
to call the place Demir, or Temtr Capi, or the Port of Iron: and the name of 
Derbent lygnifies a Streight Port ; and in all likelyhood theſe-are the Caſprie 
Porte, 1o _ among the Ancients ; becauſe that in the 6/ac& Sea, and the 
Sea of T:zbareſtan, which is about 3 or 400 thouſand Paces: Itis all high, 
Mountainous, and hard to be paſſed; and it there be any pallages, they are in- 
famous for Robberies and Incurſions, which the Inhabitants ot the Countries, 
or the Princes which polſeſs them, make. This City is a place of great 
ſtrength, being invironed with two ſtrong Walls, and forufied with Towers 
and Iron-gates, being accounted the Key or Inlet ro Perſia, naw in the hands 
of the Grand Signzor, 5. Bitls, and Manuſcute, belong to the Curdes, who 
have here many and divers Lords, better affected to the Perſians than rhe 
Turks, and yet when the Turks have eitabliſhed Governoury in thefe quarters; 
they have choſen chem out of rhe principal of the Country, who have 
not ceaſed to take part in all occaſions rather with the Perffans than rhe 
Turks. Bitlis is berween two Mguntains, watered with a River, which re+ 
ceives many fair Fountains. The Houſes are built with Stones, which 1s rare 
in that Country ; others being ot noching bur Wood and Earth. The Caſtle 
is ſeated advantagiouſly, but I believe this place is not now in the hands of 
the Turks ; and to ſpeak truth, we have ar preſent little knowledge of any 
thing concerning theſe quarters. 

R MEN IA was much better known, and more famous in Ancient time 
than at preſent, under the name of Twurcomania, Its Bounds are very advan- The Bounds 
tagious, being quite encompatſed with high Mountains, large" Rivers, and of 4rnexi«. 
waſhed by divers Seas, and ſeated Northwards of the Ca{p:an Mountains, 
which divides it from Media, now called Servan. | 

This Country is well repleniſhed with Mountains, Vallies, Rivers, and The Mour- 
Lakes. The Mountain Axt:-T.zurus divides CE Tol and Weſt, almoſt from one ©: 4- 
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extremity to the other ; whoſe moſt Eaſternly point is called Abns from 


whence the Euphrates, Tigris, and Ar axes take lome of their Streams.” The 
Gordian Mountains pour forth the greateſt ſupplies to Trerrs; and the 
Pariardes increaſe moſt the Streams of Euphrates, A#axes , and Firz;. 

Far za turns his courſe towards the North, and after having paſſed Colthida, 
and preſled through 100 or-126 Bridges, falls into the Enxine Sea. © Araxes 
turns towards the Eaſt, watering the faireſt and richeſt Plains of Armen;a ; 
and falls into the Caſpian Sea between Media and Albania. Both the one and 
the other Euphrates deſcend towards the Weſt ; but approaching the 'Eux;xe 
Sea,it turns again towards the South, and-revnites itstwo Channels into one, 
traverſes the Anti-Taurus and Taurus, divides Armenia and Merſopotamia from 


: Aſia Minor, Syria, and Arabia; deſcends into Chaldea, where it waters the 


ancient Babylon, and loſes it ſelf in the T;grss. This laſt deſcends from Mount 
Abwus, and the Georgian Mountains, falls into divers Lakes, loſes 'it Felf and 
riſes divers times out of the Earth ; cuts the Mountain'Nzphates,. ſeparates 
Meſopotamia trom Aſſyria, waſhes Nine, Seleucia, Ctrſiphon z receives all 
the branches of the Euphrates, and diſcharges it ſelf in the Per/izn Galph. 
The greateſt Lakes of Armenta ate, Thoſpitis, Areeſſi, and Lychintes ; this 
laſt is towards the Araxes and the Caſpran Sea: Areeſſ.i'is the ſame thar Pl:ny 
and Solinas call Arethuſa. Thoſpitis, according to Ptolomy, is another Lake 
the Tzgris likewite crolles ; after which it loſes it ſelf the ſecond time. The firſt 
hath its Water ſo,as it will take ſpots out of Cloatiis, but is not good to drink. 
Among the Kings of Armenia, which made themſ-lves moſt known to the 
Romans or Parthians ; Tigranes,Son-in-law to AMithridates King of Pontus, 
hath been the moſt famous. This T:granes, after having been an Hoſtage in 
the hands of the Parihians, regained his Eſtates by the.r means, +in recom- 
pence of which-he gave them-70 Valleys, on the confines of Media and Afh- 
ria; but after he knew and had gathered together h's Powers, he retook all 
thoſe Vallies, beat the Parthians out of them, pillaged Aſyria as far as Ni- 
nive and Arbela, ſubjected to- himſelf a part of Medua ; and alterwards al| 
Meſopotamia, Syria, Phenicia, and Cilicta, But whilſt he believed himſelf 
above Fortune, Mithridates his Father-in-law was divers times defeated, and 
driven from his Realm of Pontus by Lucullus and the Romans, and retiring 
himſelf into Armenia to his-Son-in-law, his refuſal to abandon or deliver him 
into the hands of Lucul/us, drew the Romans into Armenia, where Lucullus 
ſeveral times deleated Tigranes, took Tigranocerta, where was his Regal Dia- 
dem, and likewiſe in a great Set-Battel, where Tigrares had 1500co Feot, and 
1000 or 1200 Horſe, ſlew 100cco Foot, and the greateſt part of his Cavalry, 
conltraining him to yield to the Romans the Provinces of C:/icia, Syria, Phe- 
nicia, and Meſopotamia, and content himſelf with Armenia only ; but tor 
wo” 0s let us lay afide Hiſtory. 
Ptolomydivided Armenia into four principal Parts, and allotted to the firſt 
7.Regions or Provinces, 6 to the ſecond, 3 to the third, and 4 to the fourth : 
placing 1n the firſt part zo Cities, 27 in the ſecond, 12 inthe third, and 18 in 
the fourth ; which are 1n all 4 Parts, 20 Regions or Provinces, and 87 Cities. 
Pliny accounts 120 Strategies in Armenia, which ate the Governments or par- 
ticular Juriſdictions of every Province; fix for each, and one as much as the 
other. . Armeniais not only known in prophane Hiſtory, but likewiſe in Holy 
Writ. . After the Deluge, the Holy Scripture makes mention, that the Ar4 of 
No4h reſted 'upon the Mountains of Armenia: to ſay preciſely at preſent 
whuch they were (there being ſo many in Armenia) Authors cannot agree, 
We only conjecture, that they muſt be either Aus, which ends the Axt:i- 
Taurus, or the Pariardes, or the Gordons, which are the higheſt in all Arme- 
»za;..and from whence the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Phazzs or Phaſis, and 
Araxes deſcend, | 
- Now Edphrates is called Frat or Forat, th T1: gris, Diglathor Digelath ; 
theſe two names, Frat and Diglath, are found among the ſoar Rivers, whicn 
Moſes ſaith came forth trom the Terreſl»ial Paradiſe: We muſt therefore ſeck 


this Paradzſe not far from hence ; the difficulty is to find the 6ther two Rivers, 
©hiſon, and G:hox. Almoſt 
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phrares s, and 
Leagues one; from the other... '. ;} (nit 0: 1 
« {haſes hath is heads :ig-the ſame: Mpuntain with the Exphrates,. and may 
therefore better anſwer to Ph:ſon tizen can the/Ganges. The Araxes hath irs 
Springs 1n'the ſame Moyntaing. with- the Phafis and Euphrates ,"and fo may 
butter anſwer t9..the Gen than the: Neve; itor as. for rhe; Gehon, or Jebun; 
which we now know it anſweryto the: Oxnrof the Ancients; which runs be» 
tween. Battriana. and Sogdrues, and difcharges irfcit into the Caſpian Seay 
but at, hath its. Springs mn, Mount: Cavcuſas im Hide, aclntle on this fide the 
Springs of. the, [xag#5, which/are: likewiſe 8.or goo Leagues from thoſe of T/- 
gris and Egphyates., \ nin vil tf 
Since then the Tigrs, Euphrates, Rhaztogand Araxes, bave' here their 
Sptings,,WE may judge that thei Terrefirial Paradiſe was intheſe Mountains, 
Tha to) y $cxipture ſairh, that it bad in the midſt of 'it/a Fountain; fromwhence * 
uy .aR vey alone » Which divides inſelt-into- four others, which 'it/ names 
Phila, Gehgn, Diglath, and: Fratt.... lyikae be: believed; rhat this Fountain 
vas 4o.the might of. the World, to theendthe Rivers might have acourſe al- 
qll,cqualxo water all parts/of the; Woglds:i!: Ir. muſt | likewiſe be concluded, 
$4 this Fount arm mult bet fenie high:-part ob the, World, to the end that Ris 
vers might Bayean equal.fall, '- The Mountains of ' Arment a are directly inthe 
_ le ot our Continent; which may taſty be proved by caſting theeye _=_ 
the. whole Coninent : they are!likewiſe thg. higheſt in the W .fince they 
; were firſt difcovered after the 'Deluge,.8nd thoſe enwhich' the Aw of | Noah 
reſted ; and the modern names of the Rivers not being very different from the 
ancients, at leaſt the three or four; I am bold toſay, that it there yet remains 
any marks by which we may diſcover the place where,the Terreſtr;al Paradiſe 
hath been, it is rather in theſe quarters than any other. 
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. Bove Turcomania, and between the Black Sea: and the Caſpian, as far as cwrgia, and 
Georgea a 


wiſe to 
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ke Cities ik 
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came hither from the. North in way of Traffick;: . Phazza, 
ly mn the River of rhe ſarde name, was the abode of ' Afrtes,who 
abe.G exce, Which.the ArgonawF took away ,-after having van+ 

quilhed all thaſe, [ties which preſented|themſelyes to their hindrance. 
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Of the Golden T believe that this Golden Fleece was no other thing, than a Trade of Woo! 
RG S$4ins, and Fyrrs, which all the Northern People brought ro Phafir, which 
Faſon and the Greeks, among all the People of Europe were the firſt Diſco- 
verers of : And becauſe there was great profit, and many hazards and dangers 
in the firſt Navigations, it was feigned that the Fleece was of Gold, and that 
it was guarded by furious Bulls, Men.well armed, and a horrible and affrightfyt 
Dragon. It may be added, That Jaſon with the Golden Fleece brought Me- 
dea with him, which after cauſed ſo many diſpleaſures in his Family ; that is, 
that Riches having introduced ſotneLuxury among the Greeks, their Women 
became more proud and troubleſom. ' - ph 
Places in Cors and Baſſachiuch are the beſt Cities of Gurgiſtan : Teffiis and Derbent 
Georgi the faireſt of that part of Armenia, which paſles under the name of Georg}; ; 
Baſſachmch may anſwer to the ancient Artumiſta ; Cori to ———_— Avr- 
mattia; Teffirs to Artaxata ; and Derbent .to'Caſpie Porte + Baſſachiach 
and Cori, with ſome other places of Gurgsſtan, have their Princes, of which 
there are many throughout Georgia ; Cori is moſtadvanced towards the Sea, 
and Baſſachinch more engaged with the Mountains. Trfflrs and Derbent are 
in the hands of the Turks, as we have ſaid in Turcomanta. we 
Country of QUIRTA extends irfelf from the'particular Georgia, which lies on rhe 
| Quiria,its Pro- Weſt and South unro [Mount Carcaſas, which bounds it on the + 
ch-the 


cu ”— — O—  —— =. 
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pry an Some Authors divide :itinto two, others into three Provinces; of whi 


chief Cities are S$/ra#u, Zitrach, and \Chipicha; inſtead of Strann : others put 
Zambanach ; and inſtead of Z rtrach, 'Gorgora ; poſſibly rhefe names are riot 
different but to divers People, though they be' the ſame places, '' However it 
be, Strans, or Z ambanach,.anſwerto'the ancient A/bana , Metropolis of Al- 
bania; Zitrach, or Gorgora, anſwers'to the ancient Getara, which the Greef 

| Text in Ptolomy writes Gagara , and both the- places are on the Sea ; they 
have been, and may poſſibly yet bey.rich and Merchandizing.  Chipicha is far- 
ther up in the Land, and was the ancient Ch2ba/a. 
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Commania, and Bove Georgizlies CO M MA NTIA, little known by the Ancients, and 

| ies bounds. A leſs at preſent ; Mount Caucaſus bounds it on the South, and ſeparates it 

| from Georg:a; the River Don or Tana is its Northern limits, and parts it 

| from Muſcovia ; the Euxzne or Black Sea, and the Sea of Z abaque or Tana, 

doth waſh it on the Welt; and divides it from the perry Tartars : the Caſpian 

..- Sea, or the Sea of Tabereſtanlies to the Eaſtward of it, and gives it Traflick 
| and Communication with Per/ia and Tartaria, CLANS 

frs length and This Region may have 3oo Leagues of length from the Streight: of Voſpero 

breadth. *ynto the River Volga, which are 1ts lbctoyes, res from'Faft' Fo Weſt; and 

\ Its People. about 100 from North to South. . The People paſs all under*the general name 

1 of rela which rhe Poloniany call Peint Zeorſiki, that the Tnhabitants 

| of the fve Mountamms. ' They are'free, having ſome Chiefs *6r Governours, 

and living very near after the manner of Switztys in Exrope,, hiring them- 

ſelves to War, ſometimes to the Turks, their Neighbours, on the Black Sea ; 

ſometimes to the Tartars or Moſcovites, which are next them) on the 'Sea'of 

Z abaque and River Don; and -ſemetimes likewiſe to the Sol/4an of Perſia, 

| who 1s. their Neighbour on the Ciſpian Sea. 'They have been Chriſtians of 

| the Greek Churches,' but with many Superſtitions; at preſent'," fory want. of 

| Teachers, many let: rhemſelvesfall ro Mahumetiſm , othets to Teolatry, 

* They are warlike, nor care they- for fortifying'rheir Towns;' confiding in their 

Arms, and 1n the ſcitjation of their Country. '' At their Funerals, the Rela- 

| tions and Friends of | the Deceaſed ſearifie their-Fleſh, proſtrating themſe]ves 

| on the ground, and tcar their Hair:1 24f-k man have: no Children by his Wife, 

| he-may take orhers to raiſe up Iſſte;-and Women are allowed their Gallants, 

and the more ſhe hath, the mor&ſhe! is reſpeRted/; which proceeds from her 

| Fl handſomneſs, 
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handſomnelſs, Beauties being admired by them ; and this is no diſgrace to het 
Husband, as amongſt us : and if the Man or, Woman cannot agree, they are 
parted. The People tor the generality are of an excellent Complexion;eſpecially 
the Women... All the Country People are ſlaves to the Lord of the Village 
where they hve, and are emplo) ed ro till his ground, and other ſervices. 

But the People of theſe Quarters have beca much more famous formerly, oberg 
under the ngmeot Amazons ; for this was their true and natural Country, anazom. 
from whenee they came, and made their incurſions into divers parts of Eu- 
rope and Aſtz. | They had Soveraignty in Colchida, in Albania, in Cappa- 
docia,;'in Afia the Leſſer, in C:licrain Syria; and did in divers places build 
many fair Cities, as Themiſcyra in Cappadocia, and on the Euxine Sea; Mtr- 
lea in Bithynia, and on the Propontick, Pytane, Myrina, and Cuma on the 
Coaſt of Mtotza; likewiſe Epheſus, Smyrna, and Pyrene : On the Coaſt of 
10nia, (theſe two Quarters, Atoli2 and Tonra, being on thez/A:gean Sea,) 
Mztelene inthe lile of Lesbos , and Paphos in the Ile of Cyprus, who made 
chemſelves known in thoſe Wars they ſuſtained againſt Hercules, near The- 
miſcyra ; agiinſt Theſeus, near Athens, whither they carried the War againſt 
the Greets; before Tray, whither they went in favour of 'Hetler, againit the 
Perſians, and other People; in divers. occaſions. ' Some of them made their 
abode at ahi -x 6h others at Aope, which was afterwards called Epheſus ; 
and others at Zeleja, not far from Troy. 

To conclude, the Ancients have ſpoken ſo many wonders of them , that 
the leaſtof them have paſſed for Fables. It may be believed, thar ſome Eſtates 
in theſe Quarters being tallen under the Government of Women, their Huſ- 
bands being deceaſed, and their Children young , or for ſome other reaſon, 
theſe Women adminiſtred the publick Aﬀairs with ſo much conduct and gene- 
rolity , both in Policy and War, that they excelled the greateſt part of Men j 
from whence the Gree&s, according to their _ cuſtom, took occaſion 


to ſpeak things not only beyond the Truth, but all that came nigh to Truth, 
ſo much tor Turky in Aſa. 
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Sur, 

Thara, 

Herat, of old Perras 
Moab, 

Buffereth, 
$r.Catherine. 


DBARRAAB, or ARABIA 
the STONY, 


EERIARA, or ARABI A ; Faras, 
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Anna, 
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RAB TA hath for its Eaſtern Limits, the Perſian Gulph and Chat 

dea; for its Southern, the Ocean ; for its Weſtern, the Red Sea 
and ſome part of Egypt ; and for its Northern Limits, the River 
Euphrates, together with ſome part of Paleſtine. 

Arabia, hath been well known both to the Ancients, -and at 
preſent. They commonly divided it into three parts: Baraab, or Arabia 
the Stony, which lies near the Holy Land; Beyjara, or Arabia the Deſart, 
near to Chaldea and the Euphrates ; Hyaman, or Gemen, or Arabia the Hap- 
py, which advances it ſelf between the Red-Sea, which ſeparates it from Afr- 
caand the Gulph of Ormus, which divides it from Per/ia, into the Indian O- 
cean. And this part is the greateſt, the richeſt, and beſt inhabited of all. 

Arabia the Stony hath tor its chiet places, 1. Petra, now called Heyat, 


which ſignifies a Rock, whereon it was built with an advantagious ſituation; 3 


a place of great ſtrength, and much noted as well in prophane Hiſtory as Holy 
Writ. 2, Boſtra,now called Buſeſereth, rebuilt after its former Ruins by Au- 
guſtus Ceſar ; a City of great' Antiquity, and memorable for being the Birth- 
place of Philip, one of Alexanders Succeſſors, who was the firſt of the Ro- 
mans Emp?rours which embraced Chriſtianity, 3. Medava, now Moab, ac- 
cording to the Tranſlation of the Sepruagint ; and being ſo, the name may be 
taken trom Moab, Son of Lots eldeſt Daughter, from whence the Moabites 
deſcended, of whom mention 15 made in the Old Teſtament. 4. Berenice, ſo 
named from an /Egyptian Queen, but better known by the name of E/on- 
Geber ; here it was that the Children of I1ſ-ae/ did encamp ; where alſo thoſe 
Ships employed by Solomon to Ophir, did make their ordinary Harbour. 
5. Sur, one of the chief Cities of the Amalekztes, giving name to a Wilder- 
neſs there adjacent, remarkable for the great Victory which Saul gave the 
Amalekites,where alſo the Children of T/rae/ firſt encamped aiter their paſſage 
through the Red Sea. 6. Thara, where Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, were 
puniſhed : And, 7, Madzan, ſeated towards the Red Sea, being the City of 
Jethro, whoſe Daughter Z:ipporah, Moſes took to wife. 

Beſides theſe Cities there are ſome others, yet the Country is for the moſt 
part Deſart, and is the ſame where the Children of T1jrae! wandred qo years ; 
there, where then inhabited the Moab:ies, Amalekites, Midianites, Idume- 
ans, and others ; there, where are the Mountains of S:naz and Horeb. The 
Iſraelites being in theſe Deſarts, lay a whole year near this Mountain, and du- 
ring that time Moſes received from God the Decalogue, dedicated the Taber- 
nacle, ordained a High Prieſt, Prieſts and Levites, and eſtabliſhed Ecclefraſt:- 
cal and Political Laws. There 1s at preſent a Monaſtery of St. Katherine, 
built by Zuſtin:.mn, ; and all forts of P:lgrims are received bv the Caloyers, 
that is, Religious Greeks which inhabit there. The Burning Buſh, in which 
God appeared to Moſes, was near Mount Horeb. The Rock which Moſes ſtruck 
to have Water, was of this Mount ; and likewiſe on this Mountain it was that 
Moſes beſought God for the Iſraelites againſt the Amalekites : alſo Mount 
Hor, bordering on Idumea, where Aaron died. | 

On the Coaſt of the Red Sea is the Caltle Tor, a Borough or Walled Town, 
and a Port very famous, where it is believed, that the Iſraelites having paſſed 
the Red Sea, entred the Deſarts this way<s And it is likewiſe a great Pafſage, 
where the Caravans ſtop at their return from Mecca. 
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ARAB IA the Defart, ſo called by reaſon of the vaſt Sandy Deſarts, ang 
the uninhabitablenchs thereof, ſcarce affording either tood tor Man or Beaſt; 
ſo that thoſe which travel this Country are torced ro carry with them, their 
Proviſion, and guide themſelves to the place deſign'd by-rhe help of $7ys, as 
they do at Sca ; and are lorced to goin great Companies or Curavans, for tear 
of being robbed and rifled by the wild Arabs (who here inhabit in Tents, 
which they remove as occaſion ſerveth from place to place, either for freſh Pa. 
ſture, or otherwiſe,) and yet much travelled by Merchants , who Trade into 
Babylonia, Egypt, and elſewhere. Some Authors have abſerveg in the courſe 
of their Ttade, that the San#y Deſarts are their Seas, the wifd Arabs their 
Pirates, and their Camels their Ships; each Camel carrying 600 or 1000 
pound weight, 77 | 2 

The People arc much additted to Theft, by which. they get their ghief li. 
ving, being ſtout and warlike Men , and not Tilling the Earth, andgplaming 
Fruits, Plants, orthe like ; their chief food being Veniſon, M:1k, Fetols, and 
Herbs. They go halt naked ; their Wives they hire for whar time they pleaſe, 
who in way ot a Portion bring a Text and a Speay to their Husbands, Both 
Sexes are much given to Carnal luſts, and when Womea are delivered of a 
Child, they leave it without troubling themſelves with it. 

There are found in Arab:a the Deſart two Cities of the name of Fa or 
Anua, one on the Enphrates, and the other on the River Aſian, not tar from 
the Gulph of Balſora : this laſt is leaſt famous ; the other is the molt cenſide- 
rable of the Province, ſeated bath on the one and the other Bank of the Ex- 

pbrates ; but the greateſt part and the richeſt is on the Arabran fide. There 
15 in all about qo00 Houſes, which have been much ruined in the late Wars be. 
tween the Twr4s and Perſzans. The City contains divers Iſles ,on one of which 
is a Caſtle. Art Sus4anna, a Borough upon the great Road between Anuaand 
Aleppo, Texera ſaith, That the Women are as fair as Angels ; if he had like- 
wiſe fo as wiſe, and had ſpoken truth, all Mex from the four Corners of the 
World had been obliged to go to ſeek them. 3. Mexat Ali, that is, the Ora- 
tory of Alz, had once 6 or 7000 Houſes, when the Set of A; bore ſway in 
thoſe quarters ; there remains at preſent not above 500 Inhabitants. 4. Aexat 
Ocem, that is, the Oratory of Ocem, is not walled, nor hath above 4oco 
Houſes. Saba, now Szmiſcaſac, according to the opinion of Guillandin, is 
the place from whence the Three I/;ſe-men departed to go to Bethlem,to adore 
the Saviour of the World, 

This Arabia the Deſart, accordiug to ſome, hath divers Lords, which com- 
mand it, and which for the moſt part are Vallals or Tributaries to the Great 
Tark ; who holds likewiſe a part. But theſe People being more inclined tothe 
Mahometan S:& of Ali,which is that of the Perfians, than to that of Omaz, 
which is that of the Turks, are more affeRionate to the Per/ians than to 
the Turks ; and ſome of theſe Lords likewiſe hold of the Per/eans. 

Others give all Ara4a the Deſart to one King , and will have the City, or 


rather the Court of that Prince, to have a wondertul diſpoſition and ſcituation ; 


and that the Prince can make it all a March or Walk when and as often as he 

leaſes, which is ſtill by going thither where they may beſt find food for their 

orſes and Camels; and they ſay, that the place being choſen, they diſpoſe 
the Quarters and Streets aftcr the ordinary manner : and at the ſame time 
pitch all the Tents ;. that of the Prince in the midſt, and the others about al- 
wales in the ſame faſhion ; that part which is towards the North, South, Eaſt, 
or Weſt never changing. And © Quarters and Streets have their Names and 
their Tents in the ſame form ; inſomuch that who once knows the order, may 
ny find any which inhabit therein. 

This moving City,or rather this Court Errant,contains not only the Mi/itia 
of the Prince, which are above 2zoco Men. but likewiſe a great number of their 
Nobiluzy, Merchants, Artizans, and divers Strangers which follow this Courr. 

ARAB IA the Happy is a great Peninſuli, which ſtretcheth it ſelf from 
the Mountains which divide it from the other two parts of Arab4a to the O- 
ceajn, being 3 ,4, and in ſome places 500 Leagues long and broad. The Gee 

| ® 
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of bas hy: and |Ormw. , othicrwiſe the Perſian, Gulph,.waſhes it 6n the left | 
fide ; the Red: Sea, or Sea of Mecea, btherwile the: 4rabian Guiph on the 4 
right ; and the Oriental or Indsan Ocran,' which is there called the Sea of 
Arabia on the Front. |, ; n.G 4:4 ile bod 
Arabia the Jappy may aptly. be. fo called. by reaſon of the fruicfulneſs and ts fertiviry | 
richneſs of the" * which produceth plenty ot Corn, Wine, Fruets, Odorife- —_ 
Y0us « 4a great, increaſe of -Gaztle.; allo aboutdibgin Gold, Pearls, Balſom, © 
Myrrhe, Franksnſence, ſeveral forts of Drugs; together withidivers uſeful | 
and ial Commodities | Alſo ſeated in an exceeding healchtul and rem- | 
perate Climate, and inriched with many pure and pleaſant Streams and Foun-: . 
tains, whoſe Waters are Medicinal, - iu 2: 
Theſe People are very. faithful and punQual in their Promiſes, boaſting of Its People. 
their Nobility, as being deſcended from Fap-ter ; hating any baſe or mecha- | 
| 
| 


nical Art, but applying themſclves, ſome to graſing of Cattle , and others to 
Merchandize. Here it is held Adultery for a Man to enjoy, any Woman , ſave 
thoſe of ' his own Kin, as his Siſters, Mother, Couſins, and the likes whom 
alſo they take as Wives.; Here in this. Country are great quantities of 
Oftriches, which for the moſt part abide in the Deſarts. | cl | 
The Ancients mentioned a great nhamber of different le, Cities, and: | 
Kiagdoms ; and weat this day find the ſame. The Twr4s polleſs one part, the: "—_ 
Perſians another , but much leſs than the Tarts, The Sultan, or Xecque of 
Mecca, another ; and divers Princes, People, and ſome Republicks, the reſt. 'f 
Its chief Cities towards the Red Seq are, Meding, or Medina:Elnabi, or tt chici it 
Tatnabi, that is, the City of the Prophet ; and Mecca : this lat the Birth» Places | 
place, that the Burial-place of Mahomer. | Medina, though ſeituated in a bar-' £ | 
ren aod deſolate place, adjoyning on Arab:a the Stohy ; yet by reaſon of its 
being the Sepulchre of that- vile Impoſtor. Mahomer, 1s become a' fair City - 
(though not containing above 6000 —_ being Xo aa of '\great Trade 
and reſort, by reaſon of the Pilgrims which hither to pay their blind | | 
Devotion. This Sepulchre or Tomb, wherein their Propher lieth, is encloſed Meuvonct! | 


within an Iron:Grate, and covered with Green Velver, having the ſupply of a 7 Al 
new one every year from the Grand S;gnior, and the old one _ the Fees \8 
of the Prieſts, they cut into little ſhreds and pieces, which they ſell tor great 


Relicks to the Pilgrims, which brings a great Revenue to them. In this Tem- "1 
there are about 3000 Lamps of Go/d and Silver, wherein is Balſom, and | 
other ſuch rich Odours, Oyntments, and Oils, which are continually kept 1 
burning. Thus much for his Tomb: now a word or two concerning his Life. 
He was (as I ſaid before) born a& Mecca, diſtant from Medina about 60 
Leagues, ſeated alſo in a barren Soil ;*but of great reſort and Traffick,abound- 
ing in the Commodities of Per/ia and Ind:a , which from hence are traok 
ed on Camels to Egypt, Paleſline, Syria, and other parts of the Turks 
| 75 41am The City 18 very fair, filled, with about 6 or 7ooo well builr 
Houſes, having a very ſumptuvus dos wed, the place not Walled, except by 
Mountains , between which there are tour paſlages, which give entrance and 
iſſues to the City. Here it is made death for any Chriſtian to approach within 
five miles. But to proceed: The Father of this Impaſtor was an: Idolatrous. a flory of the 
Pagan, and his Mother as perverſe a Jeweſs; at the age of two years he was' life and death 
left to the tuition of his Uncle , who after he had kept him to the age of 7" wn” 
i6 years, to quit himſelf of further charge and trouble , fold him to the J{b- 
maelites, who in their Markets ſold him again to « rich Merchant ; who-at firſt 
was employed about ſervil work, till at laſt the Merchant perceiving him to be 
of ſo ripe a wit and ſolid judgment, advanced him from his Kitchin to be his 
FaQtor, ſending him with = Camels laden with Mecrchandize, into Egypr, 
Perſia, Syria, and other places ; in which he was fo fortunate, that he gained 
his Maſter a great Eſtate, together with no ſmall fame and credit to humſelf. 
He was of perſonage low, but comly, with which his Miſtreſs was ſo much 
taken, that upon the death of her Husband, his Maſter, ſhe ſoon married him, 
and endowed him with her wealth. He was muchtroubled with the Falling- 
ſickneſs, which he ſaid were Heavenly on oa in which he had — 
i wit 
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withthaAngel Gabriely' he was well skill'd ic Magick by Which be 1dbght « 
white Prgpon which he kept to foed ar his Eae;wheve he put Buztyrora ; wad 
| this Pigews he 4 was the Holy Ghoft, which inftrute@hits in vhe Lew 
he afterwards publiſhed, which was a new Religion , whereby he might'bring 
the Jews, Gentiles, and Chriftians-into' dne (Gore of 'Religior\ ;/whete;\in a 
' Cave not far from Mecta, with the help-of Sergins;a Neſtor; hk, and the 
"aid of acettain Jew, he:made the M/co#un; 3 Book fo many repay, 
that on the! Cover is written , £8} none that 'ave unclean $080H) this Book, 
. Ziden, ſeared on the Red Sea, and in the midſt of all rhe Cohſtof: Hribzs, 
angry; a Port to Mecca, from which it is diftant ' miles; well built; rich; 
' * and of great reſort, which hath been walled and fortified finve'thie Por twpnls 
have made themſelves known, andare become'powerfub in'the Faſt. ' 4.304, 
| by the: Arabians called: Algier; ſeated on the: Red' Sea, fetving for x Port: 
| Town to Medina.from which it is'diftant about-rhree days MULE 
Mecca, Medina , anda good part of Ar ubia thr Happy doth belong" to 
Xerfff, deſcended from Haſcem, great Grandfather to Mihomirt, and tor 
reafon both the'Tur 4s and Perſians do- much reſpect him ,' ſuffering him freely 
to enjoy his Eſtates withour|his paying/Tribute r6either : for on the contrary, 
the Turk cauſcrth tobe given: him athird part of: the Revenues of Eyypr,” that 
the Pilgrims which/go\ro- Mecca may'be protefted againſtthe Arabs Betting, 
whoby thieir incurſions miich tronble thoſe quarters; and nor only Pilgrims, 
but likewiſe Emperoprs, Kings, and/Mahomeray Monarchs, often rmiake him 
greapPreſchts. | 5 Z16:4,near the, Mouth of rhe Red' Sea; is fait, rich, Well 
built, andof.' a Tradein Drugs; Spices, Perfumes, Bc. It' was once the 
Seatiof ia Kin rillrhe&/Zurk ſeized it, when hedtd' Aden, cath cto ny 
of this place 'to'be/hangediarthe Yards-arm of. his Ship, 2nd; tlie orfiers h 
ings of the Eerkoſo Beglerbeg'1 6. Adowinee ieomged, faire, anc? mol pledin 
as of the Tarkr/b 1406, #'tst O reſt, and: mo nt 
gen Trade, :y of all Arabia; encloſed with Walls towards the Sex, and Mountains to- 
wards the Land. On the top.of theſe-Mountainsare'many Caſtles of- a curious 
| proſpedd; it hath about 6000 well built Houſes, and\inhabired by a' 45/ceHary 
of: People, as Arabians, Turks, Indians, Perſians, and Erhvopians,which here 
reſide for the benefit off that graat Trade, whicts is here driven froth ſeveral 
parts'of the World. Is is ſcituate without the Red Sea, at the beginning of 
the great Octan ,, and by the induſtry of rhe Inhabitants is 'made' an Iſland; 
fortified with a ſtrong Caſtle, which commarids the Road. This City or NManid 
: NEE IE for the Commodities of India, Perfia,, and 
other Lites! Above Ae, and fartlier in the main Land, art!many fair Cities, as Lage, 
" Agiaz,)fAlmachazane,'$anaa, and others, ſubjeQ'ro the Xeegue of Mecca 
Liaght is not far fronuthe'Soa 3; Agias, or __— ſotnetime gave its name t6 
tiieſe quarters. Almachazane is ſeated on rhe topef aivery high Motintain, 
- and of a difficult avcels;; it hath a Ciſtern capable ro hold* Water to furniſh 2 
KA ioo000@Men: The Xecque oftrimes' keeps Court here. Sane, or S2naa, ſtands 
at the-foovof a Mountain; and is: ene of the greateſt, faireſt, and ſtrongeſt of 
1.11 1 Arabtaj\having many Vineyards, Meadows, and Gardens within its Circuit. 
tr: -" ts Houſes are wellibuilt; its'Vineyards and Gardens well cultivated; its Walls 
+. .;, TO Cubits high, and its Ramparts 20-Cubits thick.” - Its Territory is watered 
wo many Fountains, produceth excellent Fruits,” and feeds the beſt Horſes of 
Yao, «oi L085 a 4 
Kingdom and - 'Towardsthe Eaſt; and almoſt 50 Leagues from Aden, is Fartach, a King- 
bow ne . dom andiCity near the Sex, 'and having a'Cape of the fame name, The 'Tir- 
and Trade, going are: valiant, and their King'detends- himſelf couragiouſly againſt the 
uks; having ſeen the rreatraent*to his Neighbours of Aderand Zibit. 
The Ports'of Do/ Sev wi is'the Turks) and Peſcher,are the moſt renowned 
of this'Coaſt, and ſerid forth the beſt Frankinſence of Arabra in great quan+ 
tity. -- Higher on the Coaſt, and farther on the Land, are the Ciries and King- 
domszor as they call rliem, the $w/tantes of Gubel haman, Alibmahi, Ama* 
zirifden; and others. 0 1 mn 4 
E. | | The 
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The reſt of the Coaſt unto jo de Raz»al-gate is very barren; from Cape Orher Cities 
de Raz-at-gate unto that of Moccandon, the Soil is the beſt of all Arabra ; — 
and ſome would here alone confine the name of Hyaman, which fignifies Hap. 
3. There are here many fair Cities, /both on the Sea-coaſt and higher in the 
Land ;- one of chief Traffick berween the Eaſt and Arabia rhe , Was 
formerly called Sohay ; but this Trade was after tranſported to Ormus on the 
Perſian fide, In our time it was reſtored tothe Arab:an tide, to wit, at Maſ- 
cates, held by the Portugals : Sohar and Maſcates are between the Capes of 
Raz-al-gate, and Moccandon, and are not above 20 Leagues diſtant from each 
other. Within the Land are Masfa, a City and Kingdom, Mirabat, Sour, or : 
r, and others. | 
Beyond the Cape Moccandon, and advaricing towards the Mouths of the T:- 
gris and Euphrates, among many other places we have Elcatif, or EI-Catif, 
a famous Port, and which communicates its name to the adjacent Gulph , 
which the ancients called S;nus Per/icxs, and we at preſent the Gulph of Bal- 
ſora and Ormus. "wo 
Near Elcatif is Bahar, whoſe Territory is called Bahareim, or Baharem 
and the. Ifle and City before Bahetem,farther in the land, is Maſcalat, a City 
and Rongoom ; Jemen, likewiſe 4 Kingdom and City, according to ſome ; 
Lazach, or Laſſzcb, likewiſe a Kingdom and City ; where are of the beſt 
Horſes of Arabia, 3s at Sanaa. Laſſach, Elcatif , and ſome other ate the 
Turks; Elcatsf is the ancient Gerra, and thar part of rhe Gulph neareſt the 
(iy ann Gerr aticus Sinus, and the Ifle of Barem is the ancient Tylos. 
ere yet remains ſome Cities, of which ſome have their K:ngs or Sul- 
fans ; others live in Republith, which is very rarein A{iz. Towards the mid- The 4-4 
dle of. Arabia are the: Arabs Bengebres, a free People, and which live only ether, a 
of the Prey and Tribute they force from their Neighbours ; yet poſſeſs they **< People 
200, Or, 250 Leagues of Country, and are for the molt part in the Mountains, 
The Bedwins towards Meccaerc of the ſame nature. 
Round about Arabia are a great number of 1/es which belong unto it, 
--x"* diſperſed either in the Southern Ocean, Red Sea, or the Perſian 
4 ». |! ; 
54 the Southern Ocean are found three Ifles, which beat the name of A4r4bi:: Ifles 
COCCONATI, feven by the name of ZENOBTI, and two by the i» he 
nameof, Inſule AGATHOCLIS; and laſtly, CURIA and MUR 14, OED 
where there-is found white Tortoiſes,whoſe Shells are great curioſities. 
In the Red Sea theſe Iſlands; 1. CANARAN, very hot, but fruitful. j, the x:4 5:5 
2. DALA QUA, being the largeſtof all, in kength 125 miles, and not above 
12 broad, having a City of the ſame name, where they gather Pearls ; And, 
3. and laſtly, the Samaritan Iflands. 
In the Per/zan Gulph theſe Iſlands are found: BA HARE M, the moſt fa- ja the rcr6 un 
mous, becauſe it hath the Pearl-ffbing, the beſt in the Oriental parts, This Gulph. 
Iſle is between Balſora and Ormnus, about a 100 or 120 Leagues trom maſws, 
and 150 from Ormns : It is near the Coaſt of Arab:a, and diretly oppolite to 
the Coaſt of Elcatif, which is the Turks ; but the Ile of Baharem , which is 
ſtill the Per/eans, once belonged to the Kingdom of Ormus. The Waters here 
are almoſt all ſalt z but near Manama, the Capital City of the liland , there 
are Springs of Freſh-water at the bottom of the Sea, which the D:vers go 
and ech, gathering it into Boxracho's or Goats-skins, with much cunning, 
and bringing it forth of the Sea, do afterwards ſell it. The Pearls of this 
Iſle are very much eſteemed, both for their largeneſs and roundneſs ; and this 
bllpþ #+ yearly worth 500000 Dxcats, beſides the value of 100000 and more, 
w * is diverted, Thoſe of theIſle of GIONFA are of nogreat value : 
thoſe of the other neighbouring Iſles are leſs ; except it beat MASCATES, 
bo Leagues from Ormus, They fiſh here all June, Fuly, and Auguſt ; if they 
begin ſooner the Pearls are unripe, and not hard enough, 
he Air of all Aradza is very healthful, but hot; nor Rains it in ſome 
places above twice or thrice in 3 or 4 years: but the abundance of the Dew 
makes their Fruits excellent. x | Th 
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The People of , The People for the moſt part are of a mean ſtature, lean, ſwarthy complexi. 


At 40441, their 
Manners,*c, 


The firſt riſe 
of Mahomet iſm. 


oned, efteminate voices, very ſwiſt of foot, and expert in the Bow and Darr. 
They firlt exerciſe themſelves in ManufaQures , uſing all ſort of Trade and 
Traffick far off; and ſome addict themſelves to Learning, particularly to Ph. 
loſophy,Phyſick,the Mathematicks, and to Aſtrology ; there have been amongſt 
them many Grammarians, Rhetoricians, Hiſtorians, and Interpreters of the 
Alcoran, which is int their Tongue, and which hath made the Arabick Lan- 
guage ſpread itſelt through all the Eaſt, at leaſt in the moſt Southerly parts of 
Aſia, and part of Africa, burlittle in Exrope. - 

Thoſe which range the Country are great Wanderers, and greater Thieves ; 
they are divided into many Families, which know each other, and how to di- 
ſtinguiſh the one from the other ,- Every Family, how numerous ſoever it be, 
hath a principal Xecque, that is, a Chief, which conduQs and commands them, 
they living almoſt in the ſame manner as the 12 Tribes of 1/-ae/ did in the 
rr oky es preſerve a good Intelligence amongſt” themſelves, their chief 
deſign being only upon Strangers; They allault likewiſe the Caravans, if they 
think themſelves able enough to maſter them, or ſnatch any thing from them. 

Their Horſes commonly arc little, lean,andiparing Feeders ; yet couragious, 
ſwift, andof great labour : They are ſo skilful in managing rhem , that th 
command them as they pleaſe ; and themſelves are ſo aCtive, that at full ſpeed 
they will ſhoot an Arrow within the breadth of 'a Shilling , take from the 
ground thoſe Arrows they have ſhot, and avoid an Arrow flying direQly'to- 
wards them; nordo they manage leſs skiltulty the Sling, either in charging, 
retiring, or flying, Ig 10 | 

Mahomet came not into the World till about the "w 570 after Chriſt , and 
began not to publiſh and ſhew abroad hisDoritfe till a little after the year 600; 
a Dodrine - intermixed with Chriſtianity, Judaiſm, atd Paganiſm , that he 
might draw both-the one and the other ; and which 'eſtablithed 'its pripeipal 
end in Delights, carnal and ſenſual Pleaſures, whereto the Oriental People 
were very much inclined ; and withal he found the means to make uſe of Arms 
for the eſtabliſhment of this Dodrine ; his Catsfs or Succeflors in a ſhort time 
carried their Government and Religion into the beſt parts of Aſia and 4f#zca, 
and.into ſome places of Europe. 4 Df | P's | 

Its People are almoſt all Mahometans.' There are ſome Greek Chriſt; ans to- 
wards the Mounts of $;az and Horeb; likewiſe towards. the Red Sea, and in 
the Deſarts of Arabia the Stony, and Arabia the Defart. : Arabia'the Happy 
is unhappy in having the feweſt; yet the Portugals hold Maſcates, Calaſares, 
and ſome places about it, whick-are Cathotirks.: 0 et SLY .- 
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PERSIA 


He Kingdom.or. Empire of the Sophy of the PERSIANS 
is one of the moſt'famous and greateſt of all Apa; it extends it 
ſelf from the Tigris and Euphrates on the Weſt, almoſt to the 
River In4#s on the Eaſt; and from the Gulph of Perſia and the 
Arabian and Indian Sea, which bounds it on the South, unto 

the River Gehor, and to the Caſpian Sea, now the Sea of Baces,or RO", 

which are its Northern limits ; ſo containing about 600 Leagues of length,and 

500 of breadth, being ſeated under the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth Climatrs. 

Nevertheleſs this is but a part of the ancient Empire of the Perſfrans ; for the 

Aſyrians baving ordinarily held in Aſia all that which both Turk and Perſcan 

at preſent poſſeſs; and thar Monarchy having begun under Nznus, and laſted 

under thirty and odd Kings 13 or 1400 years, ending in won nana wry" divided 
itſelf into that of the Medes and Badylonians, who continued it; little leſs 
than zoo years, afterwards the Perfans made themſelves Maſters of it : and 
theſe during 200 and odd years, which they Reigned, remitted to it the beſt 

art of what the Medes and-Baby/onians had poſſeſſed, But when they would 
| tea ed into —_ and have ſeized on Greece , the Macedonians and 

Greeks leagued themſelves together , and naming Alexander King of Mace- 

don their Chief, deſcended into A/za, ſeveral times defeated Darids , ruined 

the Empire of the Perſians, and gave a beginning to that of the 'Mace- 
donians. | | tant ra Þ 6A 
Alexander the Great held this Empire but few years, and dyin Was di- 
vided among many of his Captains ; who took in the end the title:oþ Kengs, 
and waged War againſt each Se till the Romans ſeized the Weſtern,and the 

Parthians the Oriental part of that Monarchy ; theſs Parthians _— them- 

ſelves from the Rule of the Matedonians 250 years before the Birth of Jefws 

Chri#t, and Reigned near 500 years. Artaxerxes reſtored the Phyſlans 228 

years after Chr;/ts Nativity... The Caliphs of Bagdat became Maſters about 

the year 650. The Tartars in 1257,or 58. The Turcomans in 1478. Xa, or 

Xecque Iſmaet-ſophy re-eſtabliſhed the Perſians, a little after the year 1500; 

and though they poſſeſs only the Oriental part of the ancient Empire ot the 

Perſians, yet it 15 ſtill very great and powerful. 

And we find at preſent under it, all that the Ancients knew is, Par names 


rapont[a, 

Chaldea, or Babylonia in part, Juſtana, Perſia, Caramania, Drang a 4 Ara- 

choſia,and Gedrofia ; all theſe Regions taken apart being great, fair, rich, and 
| | 


ris, being 
the Surmer+Seats of the Per/ianSophti containing in Circuit 16 Miles, 
and including above 150000 barn ts ore its = Þ when taken, and re- 
taken by-the&/Turks and Perſians. It is ſtrongly fortified, ſeated about fix days 
Journey from the Caſpian See;;in a cool and wholſom Country, ahd encom- 
paſſed with ſeveral great Towhs of note , famous for their Manufactories. 
The People ih this part being mpre addicted thereunto, than unto the Sword. 
The Commodities that ar® Here found, are $14, raw, and in ſeveral Manu- 
faures ; -Cofrons, Woot, Galls, Alum, ſome Spices and Drugs, with ſeveral 
other Commodities. 2: $mm 41; ; And, 3,Servan, once both the Metropolis 
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Merrapols of this Province, abounding.m 81Mand excellent Carpets; to which 
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the People are wholly addicted. 4. ,/Wasthe Si t:and Birr 
of Joqve Im, Father Iſmuck/ophy, who reftored/th Ire eyes 
flans the year. 1500. Here are many Tombs' of the 


laft Kings of Per/cat 
5, Boccaya place of ſo great trade, -thar, the;:Caſpran Seg\dft takes its:name : 
__ City there is4 Spring of, Blk O14, which fervestdbutn thraughour 

y 4 14 TAO ELL IENTTY, oils 119 49t hit Any A | W223. x 

The Province of .G,] LAN, or GTET LAN, condinsfive Govertiments, Provice of 
of which the chief Op Ha Rafh,Gathat, Luyon Golan Moſun and Gadzour,: Gillen and its 
beſides,abourt go fair and rich Cites; Mazandaras,whictiifoine fe;  froin, &c. " 
others roGilay, hath in ivs Government 25 Cities, \and-in the City of 
Maz3andaran about 50000 Sous. -| All theſe. quarters would bave revolted in 
, 594 but: Xa Ab4a8 ſoon brought them to thejr duty, and citaſtiſed: thera for 

cir offence,.._ / ik -£' 4E71 1 | =. 

The Pravince.of DIL E MON. hath its Metropolis: of .the ſame name ; Province of 
then Allamoed, Gowar, and Thdlekan. In; the deſcription 'that thoſe of the 2/7" 
Country give-us of theſe places, Alamoed feems to anſwer to Dilemon. 

The Province of TABARE STA N extends more thiari'60 Leagues on the Province of 
Coaſt of the Gaſpran Sea, which is often cated FA BAR E STAN from the 744-rfen- 
name of this Province. It ſtretches 100 Leagues up the Land, containing ir 
its Territory 12 fair Cities; of which Aferabad,or Starabat , which bath 
ſomething of common with the nameof the- Province, ts the principal ; then 

Laſen, Z artach, and others : this Couatry dffords quantity of Sr/b. 

he Province of- GO R G IA N touches nbt the' Sea; / the chicf City is of Provicce of 
the ame name ; then Obſcoen, Damrgan,; . and Semnan. Gorgian anſwets to 396 , 
the ancient Hircama Metropolis. 1 oh aw | e 

The Ptovince of RHOE MUS is in. the Eaſt of 'FABARE'STA N province of 
and GOR@IAN: ht chief-Cities are, 1: Beftan ;' then 21 Beyad ; 5. Zab- Kreme. 
zawer ; and: 4. Thows, higher in the Land 3 5. Feramay ; 6. 


affr Fro ws 


others toward the Sea and Mouth of the: River Gehox. Naffir. 
excellent Mathemat ician, was a Nativeof Thoxs, who drove Muſftalzin from 
his Cal:phat or m_ of Babytom, becauſe: Mulfiaizrs had demanded of 
him, Where were h1s Horns. dangerous it is to mock a man of Spirit and 
Courage. The City of- Thows is eſteemed very confiderable; being age, and 
encompalſied with a noble Wall, adorned with ſtately Structures, and among 
others with about 200 or 300 Towers, diftant from one- another a Muſquers- 
ſhot. - It is famous for the ſtately Sepulchre of Þnan Riſa of the Family of 
Ali, one of the Twelve Perſean Saints, where great Devorions and Ceremo- 
nies are performed by them, which brings ini a great Revenue to this City. 

The Province of CHU/RDISTAN 1s: divided into three Parts or Pro- province of 
vinces, of which Ja/mas is the chiet City of the firſt, Maaga of the fecond, chumditer. 
and Cormada of the third; Beſides which 'there are' a grear'number of' fair 
Cities, as r../Nakziovan,' 2. Choy, 3.\Guienche,fSc. z5is near the Salt- 

Lake of Kaamdhmr, which yictds: Fiſh onlyi'at'a certain: time of the year. 
This City hath under: its JurifdiAtorn 20 bther ſtrong}! and-fair ones; yer is' 
not without thoſe wandringProple which live. under rhicir Terts. . Marapa is' 
3 or 4 days Journey from 7aurzs, 5.or 6 from: Salmas.” Near Maraga hers: 
tans were defeated by the'\S2ra2ens, abont the year 650,and'their Monarehy 
felt into the hands of the Ca/:ffs. » Cormabs 15100 the Eaſt of Tigris, and not 
far from Bug 4ad and: Moſysl; Its Inhabitants! are efteemicd the true Cordes , ns 
good at incurſions 'as the: frabs,- who loſer nothing they can catch. Near 
Choy are the Calderoriian:Champains \(of Chelzer,)' renowned for the Battle 
berween' Selim, Etaperour of the Tar#s,.arid !I/aet Sopiy' of the Perſians ; 
where this laſt, who :had. till then. :atmoft always been ViRor; was defeated 
and loſt « great Batiolji and after Tawris, where was bis! wife Tallweanum 
and his Treaſures :'burwhillt: he! prepared new Forces; the Tur4s retired to 
Amaſia. At GuzenchegformeriyaGiny anda Kingdom, contains likewiſe 7 or 
$ fair Cities ,-the:'Cau Curdog!i cauſed to be builded one'of the faireſt and 
ſtrongeſt Towers that is m Perſer;befides the Stone, making uſe of the —_ 
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Commodities 


Hiſpaban the 
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Irs Palaces and try affordeth. . On'the Weſt- 
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of 540000 Turk?, which he had: defeated in thoſe quarters, and which he 
cauſed.to be bruiſed among the Mortero OE 9 
The Province-of {TRACK is the faireſt and richeſt: of Perſia, The So. 
phies have for ſometime paſt made here thicir rcfidence; 'formerly at, r. Caſ« 
' bin,at:preſent at 2.Hzſpahan, which are two greac Cities; '3.,Caſſian, 4. Ha- 
madan.,' 5: Dankana,' 6b. Sauwa,' 7. Com, 8. Teſd, 9; Soltania, ro, Hrey, 
11.Cochera, 12, Kargh, with ſeveral others, are likewiſe very fair. ' Near 
Hrey is gathered you wh Manna, Soltan hath great quantity of the faireſt 
Fountains, and takes'its name from the So/tans, which fometimes reſided here. 
Teſd yields the richeſt and faireſt Tapeſiyies in the World.” Neat this City,'\and 
on the Mountain A/bors, there are yet ſome worſhippers of Fire, which have 
uſed it above 3000'years. {an hath. bora the title of a Kingdom , and 
had r5 Cities under it.. Caſian producerh many. $-/4 and Cotton ManufaQtures, 
and hath drawn to it all the Traffick that was at Com, not ſuffering any Vaga- 
bonds or Beggars. © Gom hath been as great as Conflantinople'; but Tamerlain 
having ruin'd it, it could never'regain its ſplendor. - The Inhabitants addi& 
themiclves to labour in their Vineyards and Gardens. Tts Bridge is of Stone, 
and the faireſt inall Peyſca, | Carbrxn was the relidence of | Xa-Thamss, when 
the Turks had taken Tawrs : Some eſteem i the ancient Arſacria, others Ec. 
batang, It is not well built, but great, and filled with no leſs than 100006 
Souls ; its fair Palace, its many Bazars, and its Atmaiden, are remarkable. 
Bazars are places or great Streets, where there are but one ſort of Merchants; 
the Atmaiden, or greater Market, which-is about a mile in Circuit. - 
Hiſpahan, the Metropolitan Caty-of the Perſian Monarchy , ſeated in: the 
{27 Territery, which inits/ fcituation: is | meg delightful ; in its 
Soil, fruitful, and well watered by the River. 9;ngery ; in its Air, ſerene and 
healthful ; and for. bigneſs, is now: become the greateſt City in all Per/ca, 
whoſe Walls are in circumference a reafonable days Journey. Its buildings, 
which are many , (fearce containing leſs than 75000 Houſes) are proud and 
elegant, and was ſaid tobe once ſo populous, that it gave entertainment to 
500000 Inhabitants.” But after a certain Revolt,(for which they were ſeverely 
chaſtiſed by the command of. the Prince) it hath not had ſo great a quantity 
of People ; yet it ts exceeding populous, and much frequented by Strangers; 
rich in Trade,cminent for all forts of Exerciſe, and more magnificent as being 
the reſidence of the ood the Perfans, who had here built divers Palaces, 
which are inhabited by: his Nobles ; fo rich and ſtately, with Gardens ſo de- 
lightful and magnificent, that not the induſtry of man, nay, ſcarce his thought 
can comprehend or imagine any thing more beautitul. This City, beſides its 
Walls, is fenced about with a Ditch, and defended by aſtrong Caſtte. + The 
chief buildings are the Palaces, | the Moſques, the Mummums or Hot-houſes, 
and the: Mydaz or. ay a which without diſpate is the faireſt ,-richeſt, 
and nobleſt Building in the World, being about 1000 Paces' in length; and 200 
in breadth : The 4nfide. reſembles our Exchange , being filled with Shops , 
where all ſorts of rich Commodities ate vended;and ſuſtained by Arches ; and 
below, furniſhed with ſuch things, both for Food and Ra t, as the Coun- 
| -fide are ſeated two ſtately Palaces or Seraglio's, 
for the-King and his Ladies, far. excecding in ſtate and magnificente all other 
the'proud Buildings in this-City;the Walls being of Red Mard/le,and pargetted 
with divers colours; 'and the whole Palace paved with fretted and Checkered 
work, over which it is ſpread with ſtately Carpets; the Windows are made 
of Alablaſter, and white and ſpatted Marble ; and the Poſts and Wickets of 
maſly Ivory, checkered with. glittering Ebony, fo curiouſly wrought'in wind- 
ing knots, that it may-ſoonerſtay than fatisfic the eyes of the Beholder. To 
which ſjately StruQure, there is- joyned ano leſs pleaſant and delightful Gar- 
den,. w erein are no leſs then r000 ſeveral Fountains, Brooks, and Rivolets, 
furniſhed with tore and variety -of curious: Fruits, together with what elſc 
may make a place delightful.” The: ou ace of 'the City is before the 
Palace, where the Sophy ordinarily reſides. The Fruits in and-aboutthis City 
are the beſt tn the World;their Vines yield in-nothing to thoſe of the ay, ? 
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Their Horſes and Mites ate fait, and good ; their Cmels ſo ſtrong, thit they 
carry almoſt twice as muchas thoſe ot other places. They have | oe in 


this City ſome Monaſteries of Chriſtians, as of Carmelites, Auguſtine Fryars, 
Capuchins, and others. | 
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ſhe Inhabitants'do alt their affairs on Horſ-back , as well publick as private, The tnhavi- 
in the buying and vending of their Commoditics. But the Slaves never ride; #5 of thisCi- 


ty negotiate 


which makes the difference betwixt them. This City being the reſidence ot ther a8; on 
the Jo by, and beiag inhabited by ſo many eminent perſons, which always at- Hori: 
tend this Monarch, makes it to have a gent Trade, and be much frequented br, #27 


Merchants almoſt from all places; as 
Indians, Turks, Jews, Armenians, Sc, whereby it is furniſhed, not on! y 
with all the Native Commodities of *Perſia,as Gold and $rlver, Raw Silk,in 
ſuch great quantity, that they furniſh moſt part of the Eaſt; as alſo oth-r places, 
ſome aye and Spices, Wine, Fruits &c.Alfo ſundry curious Manufattures,as, 
Carpets, Arras-work, Hangings ,&c.Cloth of Gold andSslver,Fine Cot ton Cloths, 
with ſeveral other Commodities which are here made ; bur alſo with thoſe ot 
Arabia,Indta, China, and Turky, Which hither are brought in exchange for 
theirs,by Caravans or Camels, Dromedaries,and Mules, by reaſon they want 
the benefit of the Sea. They had formerly the benefit of ſeveral good Ports, 
as, Taurs and Batſora, but now in the cuſtody of the Grand Seignior, toge- 
ther with ſome others : The Ports that rhey now enjoy , and make uſe of, are 
Ormus and Jaſques. In this City is erected a Column or Pillar, compoſed of 
the Heads or Skulls of Men and Beaſts, being about twenty foot in circumfe- 
rence at the Baſie, and exalting it ſelt near ſixty foot in height. Now the rea- 
ſon of ereRing ot this terrible and horrid Column and Monument,was this. The 
People ſurfciting with Luxury, through their Pride and Impudence, denied 
their duty to their Soveraign, not only 1n refuſing to contribute a ſmall ſum of 
money ( being towards the extirpation of the Turks and Tartars, whodid 
much annoy the Kingdom ) but alſo audactouſly oppoſed his entrance; where- 
upon he vowed revenge : And having made a forcible entrance, in his rage 
fired a great parr of the City, pillaged each Houſe, and in two days he put to 


the Sword near 30000; and to terrifie others,creted a Column or Pillar of 


their Heads. 


irs Commoc. 


ag, Dutch, Portugals, Arabians, tes. 


The Province of CHORAZ AN, is the greateſt of all Per/#z ; ſome di- Province of 


videit into Cohazan, Chorazan, and Chowarazan, which others eſteem tobe 


Chorazan, 
chief Cines & 


the ſame. It hath every where a great number of brave Cities, as, Kahen or Commoditics, 
Kayem, which yields great ſtore of Saffron. 2. Thon abounds in $;14 Manu- ** 


fattures. 3. Meſched or Mexat, is the chief of Chorazan, and ſhews the 
Tombs of many Perſian Kings. Ir is about twelve miles in compaſs, and hath 
about 100000 Inhabitants. Its Territory is fertile, its Inhabitants well made, 
ſtrong, and warlike. 4. Herat is likewiſe called S2/gu/tzar, that is; The Ci- 


ty of Roſes ; it producing greater quantities then any City in the World be- 
ſides. It yields likewiſe Rhubarbe and Vznes, which laſt a long time : and ſo 
much/$14, that there are ſometimes z or 4500 Camels loaden in one day. 5, N:- 
chat fo near to Rhoemms , that ſome conceive it belonging to it; others 
mk it a particular Province : The City hath been much better peopled then 
now it is. Tamerlane here, ard hereabouts; put to death in one day about 
400600 perſons.6, Bouregian,is near a great Lake of the fame name:T his Lake 
receives many Rivers, but like the Caldian Sea, ſends not one to the Ocean. 
Burlet us return to the more' Southerly parts of Per/i2; we will fay nothing 
here of Terac4, ſince the Turk at preſent holds it, with ſeveral others. 

The Province of CHT/ STSTAN, anſwers to the Ancient Suſzana, the 


Province cf 


Soyl is fo fruitful, that it often'yields 1000r 200 for one. | Its Cities are Souſter, £546 t-n, Irs 


' Ardgan, Hawecz, Asker- Moukeran, and others. 1. ouſter is the Ancient 


Suſa. Here the Prophet Daniet had the V7/ion concerning the determination 


of the Per/ian Monarchy and the beginning of the Greczan; and where Aha- 
ſuerus kept his great Feaſt, which continued 183 days, for his Princes and 
Lords, imitated to this day by the Su/tans of Perſiz, who do annually enter- 
tain their Nobles, where Ahaſuerns kept = \—_ when Ether demanded 


grace, 


chief places, 
Kc, 
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race, in favour of the Jews; andthere where 1 Morageart was exaltet] to the 
= and charge of Haman, who was hanged on the ow Gibber which he 
prepared for Medeces, It is held, that the ancient Palace was built by Mey. 
non ( Son of Tjthonus, who in the Trojan Wars was ſlain by the Theſſalans,) 
of the ſpoyls of the Great Thebes in Egypt 3 and:that with ſuch expence ang 
magnificence, that the ſtones were bound together with Go/d; but whether 
this be truc or falſe, without doubt, it was very rich ; for it 1s ſaid, that A/ex. 
ander found here 50000 Talents of uncoyned Gold, beſides Silver Weages and 
Jewels of an ineſtimable value. This City is of about 2.5000 PACES IN Circum- 
terence, and is the reſidence of the Sophy in the Winter ſeaſon. 2, Ardgan a 
fair City,on the borders of this Province,and not far from H:ſpahan.z.Hawecz 
called by the Arabian of Nubia, Abuaz, and made chief of the Cities of Chy. 
ſiſtan, which he calls Churdiffan. He places next to it As4ar-Mocran, alias 
Askat-Moukeran, on the River Meſercan, where there was a Bridge ſuppor. 
ted by twenty Boats. 4. Toftay with a River of the ſame name. And 5, Say. 
rac with ſome other. 

The heats in theſe parts, in the Summer ſeaſon, are ſo great, eſpecial. 
ly towards the South part of the Mountain ; that the Inhabitans are forced 
to forſake the Cities, and retire themſelves into the Mountains for cool- 
neſs. | 

The Province of FARS or FA RC, formerly Perſpa, now a particular 
Province, hath a great number of large, rich , and beautiful Cities. As 
x.Chiraef,which is {aid to be about 20000 paces in circumference ; where ſome- 
times the Sophy hath made his reſidence, ſcituate.in a large and pleaſant Plain, 
well built, and beautified with fair Gardens, and magnificent Moſques , Two 
of which are larger thanthe reſt, and beautified with two Spires or Steeples, 
covered with a painting of Gold and Azure: Theſe Moſques, by reafon of 
1000 Lamps which are kept burning, are as light by night, as by day. This 
City for its good Wine, pleaſant Fruits, gallant People, and above all, for its 
pritty Women, may compare with the belt in all Pex/a. The Ladies here are 
do fair and pleaſant, that Mahomet paſſing through theſe quarters, would not 
enter this City for tear : leſt he ſhould loſe himſelf in its delights. The Soyl is 
very good, and Maſtic& is gathered in its Foreſts. "The Arms they make here, 
are excellent. 2. Aftachar was one of the _ of theſe quarters, as like- 
wiſe in the time of the Arabian of Nubia. The rtines of its Caſtle Chilminare, 
ſhew the remains of the ancient Palace that Alexander the Great burned, 
at the ſolicitation of the Curtiſan Thazs. At the taking of which City, Alex- 
ander tor his ſhare found 120000 Talents of ready money , beſides the Plate, 
Images of Gold and Silver, and Jewels of a vaſt value : But its beauty did ſur- 

aſs it riches, having its Royal Palace built on a Hill, environed with a treble 
all ; the firſt in height ſixteen cubits; the ſecond 30; and the third .60: All 
of them of Black noliſhed Marble. with ſtately Battlements, on. which were 
100 Turrets. Nor was the outſide more ſtately than the inſide, which was 
built with Cyprus Wood, and beautified with Gold , SiFver, Tovory, Amber, 
and ſuch like. 3. Lay or Laar, hath been the chief of a Kingdom,and ggyetb 
name to the Larins, Pieces of very good Szhver which they coyn. _ 4. Near 
Stahabonon, a pritty Town, the. aki-Koni, that is, the precious ;A{sny 
is drawn out. of a Rock ; but it is onely gathered tor the Sophy, who gaxe(ul- 
ly keeps it : Being. a moſt aſſured counter-Poyſon ,or Antidote,and ancexcellent 
Salve againſt all Cuts orRuptures, . even within the body. Bezar comes, 1ike- 
wiſe from this quarter. 5. Chabonkera. 6. Darabegerd: and 7. Baeſd, are 
on the confines of Fars and Kerman. Some eſteem them under the Province 
of Fars,others under that of Kerman; others make that a particular Province, 
which takes its name from the firſt of them ,: and which certainly is the great- 
eſt andthe faireſt. Darabegerd, as I believe, is the Valaſegerd of the Arad, 
and the ancient Paſagard#e; there, where ſometime reſided , and where was 
the Tomb of Grus, who here by this place defeated Afyages, the laſt King 
of the Medes. And 8, Gombrone, ſeated on the Gulph. of Perſia, a fair 
Town, well frequented ; and where the Engl:ſp, Dutch, and Portngals, keep 
| - taelr 
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theit - Fatfories for the benefit ant ſui of the Trade ; "this place bein 
now the Scale of Trade for all Perſea 4 my So formerly Ororus Ae Ties 
being at preſent of little uſe.) - 4 SH: 7 

The Provinceof KH E R M AN, of old Cayamaniayis one of the greateſt; Province af 
but not one of the beſt of Perſea'; yet they ſend forth ſeveral Commodities, as | 
Steel, Tarqueſſes, Roſe-water, Tutty, Bourbatan, Hebe, - or Kilwworm ; © of chief places ec. 
which they make the Confe ion Albermes, Sarmack, which are black and ſhi- 
ning'Stones, which cures fore eyes, and paints black, Carpets the beſt in Per- 
ſa, after thoſe of Teſed ( thoſe of Chorazan hold rhe third degree.)- Arms 
which the T wr #5buy: at any rares, and Scomrarswhith will cur a petce 
without blunting the edge. ' The Country is ſomewhat uneven and Mountii- 
nous, Which cauleth barrenneſs ; but the Vallizs are very fertil and deliphirfvl, 
every where adorned with Ffowers, and eſpecially Roſes, of which they take 
a great Revenue, Amongſt its Ciries, which are many; 1. Che#pum© which 
comnunicates its name to the Province, makes a great quantity of Clothof 
Gold and S:hver; As alfo thoſe Scrmitars aforementioned. 2. Z's yghan, 

. Nahyan, and others, are likewiſe in ſome reputation ; but lis Coalt of 
Ormus is of greateſteem, after ir Mocheftan, 4. The Ciry of Ormas is feat- The 1Ne and 
ed in an Iſle at the Mouth ot the Gulph of Perſia, being in compaſs abour 20 iy of 0mm 
miles;the City well built, and ſtrongly fortified, ſeated at one end of the Its, be- 57 1999e 
ing in compals about 'two miles, adorned with a fair Market place, arid ſoine ditics. 
Churches; famous throughout the World for the great Trade, there negoti- 
ated ;- but of itſelf, exceeding barren , arid"only compoſed of Salt Rocks, 
of which their Houſes and Wallsare made; and in the Summer; is foiind' ſv 
exceſſive hot, that the Inhabitants are forced toly and ſleep in Wooden Ciſierns 
made'for the purpoſe, and filled with Water,where both rhe Men and Women 
ly naked up to their Chins. Inthis Ifland there is no freſh Water , but what 
they terch trom other places there adjoyning, - which they keep in C:fevns ; 
from whence they likewiſe get other .Proviſtion for their Food , - be- 
ing ſeated not above 12 miles from the Continent, The Commodities that are 
here found, are the rich Gems and Spices of India; The Tapiſtries, Carpets, 
8&c. of Perſia; the Grograms, Mohairs, and Chamblets, of Turky;' the 
Drugs of Arabia, &c. The People hereof, in their Religion, in their per- The Peopte of 
ſons and habit, have ſomething of the Arabigns in chem, but more of the 9=«- 
Perſians. 5. Mocheſtan is 'the ordinary reſidence of the Kings of 'Ormas, 
becauſe it is cool, its Waters excellent to drink, and its Land fruitful in- Corn 
and Fruits, which is not found in the Ifland. 6, Gwuadel/: and 7, Patanis,are 
the moſt famous Ports of the Coaſt. 

The Provinceof SABLESTAN, incloſed with Mountains, betweerr Province of 
Chorazan and Khermon ; it anſwersto Caramania Deſerta; yet it hath many Sabieftas. 
Cities and inhabited places, amongſt others, Z arany towards K hermon.2.Bo/t.. 

3. Necbeſaet, and q. Giſna-Caſſaby,towards Chorazan.Some place here Bala- 
fan, from whence come the Balars Rubies. 

The Province of STGISTAN, SISTAN, or SAGE NT AN; Province cf 
PATANES, CANDAHAR, and MACKER AN, are the mot > rpg 
Eaſterly Provinces of all Per/za,and neareſt the mouth of the Indus.S:/fan is the xcichcran. 
chief City of S:e:ſtan; Mackeran of Mackeran,which is ſeated on the Sea; and 
alſo Baſir,which ſeems to _ its ancient name Par/is. The River 1/menel,wa- 
ters all theſe Provinces,and falls into the Indian Ocean, not far from the Gulph 
of India. Alſo Grees is the chief of Patanes, and Candahar of Candabar. 

Theſe are the Eſtates of the Perſians, - and we are to obſerve, that his prin- The Neigh- 
cipal neighbours are, the Turks on the WeFf?, the T.urtars on the North, the be wi 

ogols on the Eaſt, and the Portugals on the South, inand about the Gulf 
of Ormus, Thele laſt cannot deprive him of any greac part, their de{ign be- 
ing only to maintain their commerce in the Indzes, yet they ceaſe not to per- 
plex him on the Sea;and have divers times taken and retaken Ormus (rom him. 
The Mogols, the Tartars, and the Turks, are troubleſom neighbours unto 
him, and oft times his Enemies; becauſe they are powerful and capable to ſeiſe 
on whole Provznces ; which he recovers _— by ſtrength, then ma 
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For it muſt be canſelſed,, that the. Faw are more Active in their Arms, 
then all their Neighbours, except the Portugals : And, they arc likewiſe e- 
ſtcemed more courteous to ſtrangers, more civil in their.converſation, and more 
exact in their Policyand Government, thett.all the Mabowetans. And it we 
would compare the manners of the Turks, with thoſe of rhe dt L we 
ſhould find a great difference,and often much contrariety : For. the are 
courteous to ttrengers, the Turks abuſive : The Perſcaps, elteem ſtudy; the 
Turks negleR it: The Sophies of the Perſians hold in honor, their Brothers 
and.Kinſmen, the Twrks oft put them to death :. The Pexfaus have amongft 
them great quamity of Nobles,the Zur&s make account of none but rhe Officers 
ſent.them from the Port: The Perſians have the Cavalry the Turks the better 
Infantry : both the one and the other are Mahometans,but they explain their 
Alcoran ſq diverſly that that alqne is le tocarry them to the ruine of age 
or the other Empire,if they could effet it; and it ſeems, that the diſpoſition of 
the one, and the other eſtare is very different,cauſed by their contrary manners, 
which makes them follow Maxims quite different from one another. 

The Empire of the Turks is divided into many parts, cut aſunder by ſeveral 
Seas, one uponthe neck of another , and bygre at navigable Rivers ; as 
the Danube in Europe ; the Nile in Africa, and the Euphrates in Aſia; which 
gives it great advantages, both. for Trade, and the t, of its Forces : 
Whilſt the Empire ot Per/ia , conſiſting of an entire and ſolid Maſs, full of 
Mountains inthe middle of the Gpuntrey ; few navigable Rivers, and thoſe 
which are diſtant one from the,other, and falling into divers Seas,that they ca 
have no.communication one-With another. Trade cannot be commodious,but 
abroad;and if they /have occafion-to tranſport any Troops from ane Coaſt to a- 
nother, it cannot be done without the expence of much time and pains: 


forces conſiſts And it-1s for this reaſon, | the Perſians ſerve themſelves more of Cavalry, who 


in Cavalry. at anced, are able to put into the field One hundred thouſand Horſe, and 
they have for the moſt part ready,, 30, 40 or 50000 : They entertain little 
Infantry,andrthoſe for the moſt part are ſtrangers, , 

The Wemkee of Empireof PERSIA, isof a large, and of ſodifferent a nature, as 

Prr6« of a dif- ONE Would not take it to be the ſame, being in ſome pleoee very barren,cold, and 

fercut $vyl. comfortleſs,ſcarce affording either Food for Man 0 rBeaſt,as are the North parts 
which ly betwixt Mount Taurus,and the Hircanian-ſea,whereas Southerly it is 
very fruitful,the Soil rich, affording eg of Corne, Wine, and all things neceſ- 
ſary for the uſe of man, being pleaſant, full of richPaſtures which are ſtored with 
abundance of Cattle, the Country watred with ſtreams. The Perſians are of 

Rn. a low ſtature, yet have great limbs, and ſtrong, they are of an Olive colour 

their habirs, 


and thoſe which have not black hair mat 0, oe art make it ſo, as 


complexion,hawked nos'd,and black hair'd, which they ſhave every oy, «x days, 

xing in 
great eſteem amongſt them, they paint their and nails of a reddiſh = boy 
In their habit they follow much of the Tar&s, their clothes have no proportion 
to their bodies, hanging looſe and large, much in the faſhion of the Womens ; 
their Mendits, by the Turks called Turbants,are made of Cottow, Cloth or Silk, 
Stuff, which is fine and of ſeveral colours, which they wear on their heads, as 
we do Hatts, many of them wear them of Red, bur the Prieſts, as alſo his 
other Garments are white , their Garmentsthey girt about their waiſts 
with a Scarf; under theſe Garments they wear breeches like our drawers, their 
ſockings are for the moſtpart made of Cloth without any ſhape in them their 
ſhoes are picked toed, and like ſlippers; by reaſon of their often putting them 
off and on, not wearing them in es, The Women wear-much finer Stuffs 
then the men, and have nothing to ty about their waiſts, their drawers ,ſtock- 
ings,-and ſhifts are like thoſe of the men; they wear their hair looſe about their 
ſhoulders in ſeveral treſſes, having no other Ornament except it be 2 or 3 rows 
of Pearts,which they faſten to their fore-head,and ſo hangs down on each fide 
of their face to be faſtned ro their chin ; the young Maids wear rings,and brace- 
lets about their hands and armes, alſo rings with precious ſtones in their right 
noſtrills, as the Tartarian Women do. The Women in the Streets goe with 
white Vails oyer their faces, down to their knees. The People io this Na» 

tion 
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tion as well as Women, according to their degrees in honour, or riches do 
exceed in collly habits, in which they arg extceding. near and cyrious, not 
admirting fo muth as a ſpot upon their Clothes, which neatne(s they likewiſe 
obſerve in their Houſes, which are ſor the moſt well furniſhed ; as alſo in 
their meats and drinks, which are excellent, delightful and curious. They are 
great dillemblers,and much addicted toill language if provoked ro it. They 
are of a good nature, and very fenkble of kindnets done to them ; but where 
they hate, are mortal ences: They 'are :couragious and good Souldiers, 
great haters of Cowards; very ingenious, of a ready Witt, and found Judg- 
ment,much zddifed roreading fgveral Authors, which tend rothe-knowleag 
of Poetry, Philoſophy, the Medicine, feveral of the Marhematicks, 
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as Arithmetick,Geometry, Aftronomy, and its influences, as Afirology, which Perron 


th<y givemuch credit unto. Theſe and the like Arts and Sciences are ftudied x. 


and taught young Students at ſeveral Colledges and Univerſities, by expe- 
rienced perſons in the ſame, who there reſide, They are very ingenious ir 
Fire and Water-works, are great lovers of their pleaſure, in ſeveral recreati- 
ons, as Hawking, Hunting, Riding a tilt, &c, they are very complemen- 
tory, obliging; and curteous, eſpecially to ftraggers, not addited to cove- 
touſnels, utury being forbidden amongſt them ; rhey are generally much given 
to Luxury, not contenting themſelves with ſeveral Wives, but muſt alſo have 
the uſe of Concubines, which is allowed themj they are alſo given to Sodomy , 
but Adultery they ſeverely puniſh, When a young man defires to marry, and 
hath heard of a maid as he thinks he can love, he hath ſome of his triends to 
treat with her parents or friends about it } for the maid is not to be ſeen, and 


if they agree, then they proceed to Articles, which is to be performed by the,,.,,_. 
friends ofthe Bridegroor, it not being there the cuſtom for the man to receive ——_ wh 


a portion with her, as it is here with us, but contrarily, the Dower which by 
both of their friends is agreed on, he either ſends unto her two or three days 
before the conſummation of the Marriage, which is cither in Money or Goods, 
as a recompence to her Parents or Kindred,for their care in her education;or elſe 
engages to pay her if incaſe a Divorce ſhould happen , which is uſual a 
them upon a diſlike or difagreement,as being allowed of by their Law,this done 
their Agents,in the name of the betrothed couple,pgo to their Prieſts or Eccleſ(i- 
aſtical ods being fatisfied that it is done by the mutual conſent of their 
ſriends,marrics them by the ſaid Agents, bnt very privately: the Marriag day 
being agreed upon, the Bridegroom ſends his Bride ſeveral toyes, as Pendants, 
Bracelers, Rings or the like Ornaments ; alfo ſeveral diſhes of meat, for the en» 
tertainment ot her friends and relations ; who about the evening brings the 
Bride to the Bridegroom,being mounted on a Horſe, Mule or Camel, being cove- 
red with a Vail of GimſosT ety, over her face down to her knees, and accom- 
panied all the way with Muſick, and being entred the Moſque, the Muloy de- 
mands their likiog;then the Bride requireth three things,v:z. Bed-right, Food 
and Rayment ; and the Parents having declared their conſent, the Prieſt encir- 
cles them with a cord, conjoynes their hands,takes a reciprocal Oath, and calls 
Mabomet to witneſs, which ended the Cadd? enrolls their names, with the day 
of the month, year and hour of the day of their Nuptial, and ſo diſmiſſes them: 
and being come to the Bridegrooms Houſe, they take her off, and lead her into 
a room where ſhe and her friends fup;the Bridegroom/and his friends being in a- 
nother room,and after ſupper is ended,they conduct her to another room where 
ſhe is toly,to which the Bridgroom is foon-broughr, where he receiveth his firſt 
ſight of her, the campany with-drawing themſelves out of the room, he falls 
to his embracing her, and after the firſt enjoyment of her, he leaves her, and 
oeth to his friends, to ſpend ſonie hours in their company; if he finds that ſhe 
h loſt her virginity betore, he hath power to cut off her Ears and Noſe, and 
to turn.her, and her relations and friends out of doors, Which is a great dif- 
grace unto her and them ; bur if ſhe be a pure Virgin, then he ſends the tok- 
ens of it,. by an ancient Woman, to her relations, and then for joy they con- 
tinue their entertainments three or four days together, having ſeveral diver- 


tiſements,as Ma/ick, Singing, Dancing, or the like, the next day after their 
65s & Marriage, 


Marriage, they both waſh and bathe themſelves, they ate allowed by the 
Law tour Wives, { of which the firſt hath the preemency,”) but they muſt 
be of their own Religion ; and tor Concubines, they may be of any Religion, 
and have the liberty of taking as many as they pleale, paying them 'a tertain 
Men allowed ſtipend or ſalary, as they ſhall agree by the week, moneth, or longer, as they 
many Wom=v- ſhall agree, at the end ot which term, they are quit irom their Obligation; and 
may leave each other without: another agreement made betwixt them, the 
men are exceeding;jealous of their Wives, inſomuch as they are forbidden the 
liberty. of ſocicty with any man, which cuſtom is uſed among the Italians. 
Their Feaſls In heir Feaſts they are very itately,having not only all varieties of Meats, as 
are munificent F/o ſh, Forples, Fiſh, Baked-meats,with excellent Wine,and great attendance, bur 
alſo pleaſant Fruzts,ltately Banquetsof Sweetmeats, and to make their enter. 
tainments compleat, they are furniſhed with curious Mu/ich, as well Vocal as 
Inſtrumental, their Roomsor Halls, where they make theſe entertainments, are 
very ſpacious, and curiouſly adorned with ſtately Hangings of Tapeſtry, and 
beautitied with varieties ot Paintings, but moſt of them being naked Figures 
which amongſt us would be accounted unſeemly, their rooms being pertumed 
with ſweet Odors and Waters, ſo that nothing 1s wanting for the leaking of the 
ſenſes ; their way is to fit upon the ground on Carpets,being the Cuſtom of the: 
Turks and other Eaſtern Countries to to do ;' being alfo uſed to Collations in af- 
ternoons and nights, wherein they have excellent Fruits, Swweetmeats, Wine, 
They are Muſick and Dancing. They are great lovers of Women , inſomuch that ar 
much addifted \ [or Feaſts they are always furniſhed with them, being ſuch as they call Dax- 
to Wome? cing-women, Who being brought up in Dancing, Singing, and playing on In- 
ſiruments, make it their imployment ſo todo at Feaſts ; theſe Women tor the 
moſt part are very handſom, and richly attired, having about them coſtly Jew. 
els, Pendants, Rings, having about their legs Bells, like Morris-dancers ; 
and he, who hath a deſire to enjoy a Woman, riſeth from his Sear, and taketh 
which of theſe Dauxcing-women he molt tancies, and goes into a private room, 
and after he hath enjoyed her to his content , he comes to his place, and the 
Woman goes to Danc:ng,' without any ſhame tothe one, or notice taken of the 
other. They are much given todrink Wine, Tea, and Coffee. 
The Perfians - . The Perſeans are very itrict, ſuperſtitious, and ceremonious in their Religi- 
very ſuperſii- on,(as the Turk is,but differ much trom them in the expoſition of their Alcoras) 
tous. as in their Prlgrimages ro Mecca, in their Sacrificings , in their obſerving of 
days, on ſome of which they will not do any bulineſs , either tending to 
rofit or pleaſure, refraining from all Atts of Sin as nigh as they can , one 
of theſe days they hold to be the next Wedneſday before the Vernal Equinox, 
by which they begin their new year, in their proceſſions, and celebrated Fe- 
ſtivals in commemoration of their ſeveral Saints, which- they perform with 
great devotion, mixt with no leſs ſtate in their ſeveral Sepulchers, where their 
Saints are interr'd, which are very large and magnificent Structures , ſo rich 
in Gold and Silver, with which it is adorned,as well in Lamps and Candleſticks, 
as otherwiſe, that it can hardly be expreſt; in which places they have their 
Prieſts, which attend and offer up their devotions and explain the Alcoran, 
which they read out of Books, which they have in their L:4rary being Manu- 
ſcripts either upon Paper or Parchment, being curiouſly bound, neatly pain- 
ted within, and covered with Plates of Silver or Gold; carved or imbolſed, or 
with paintings;alſo the Perſcans have not the ſame Mzracles,the ſame Saints, 
Their Religion the ſame Moſques,and the ſame Ceremonies as the Turks have;rhey uſeCircum- 
ciſion,but not till the Children are 7,8 or 9 years old,they are very devout, eſpe- 
cially in their prayers,which they uſe five times a day,as being obliged by their 
Religion ſo to dozalſo in their Prayers for the dead, over their Graves which de- 
votion is uſed during the time of their Lent, which they keep for a month, in 
which time they neither eat nor drink betwixt Sun-riſing and Sun-ſetting, but 
in the nights they eat and drink what they pleaſe ; yer for a ſum of money 
they may have a diſpenſation:they interr heir dead within three hours afterthe 
life is departed, unleſs it be in the night, fo that then they let the corps alone 
untill the morning, they waſh or bathe the bodies of their dead, _ 
they 
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they are interred, in a great Ceſtern, which they have for the ſame purpoſe Ceremonie: /- 
near the Church, to which place they are carried on a Bier in their Clothes, 2 


and aiter they are ſtript and Waſht, they put them in clean linnen, anoint 

them, and ſo bear them to the Grave, being accompanied with his Friends, 

Relations, Servants, &c. in this order ; firſt goeth thoſe of his blood, next his 

Varlets, who gonaked to the Waiſt, the reit in troozes, who to exprels their 

love, ſcratch, and burn their Breaſts, Arms, and other parts, ſo that the blood 

olt illueth forth; then follow many youths on whoſe ſhoulders are affixed ſome 

rexts taken out of the A/coran, together with Elegies of the deceaſed, in the 

next place follow ſeveral perſons ot the beſt ranck, each holding a cord that is 
affixed to the Hearſe ; and on every ſide abundance of People bearing in their 

hands, Garlands of Flowers, Lawrels, and ſuch things as befit the Seaſon, 

then follow ſome Horſe-men half naked, who oft times maſſacre their carcaſ- 

ſes, and in the laſt place follow weeping- Women, that is, ſuc! as are hired to 

weep and howle,the better to provoke others to paſſion; and being brought to 

the Grave, the Prieſt after he hath performed ſeveral Ceremonies which he 

readeth out of the Alcoran, the Corps is interred with his head towards Mec- 

ca, his face towards Heaven, and his armes expanded, ( as they ſay ) to im- 

brace their Prophet Mahomet, placing two Stones, one at the head, and the 

other at the foot of the Grave, on which are ingravenin Arab:ick Characters, 
the perſons name, quality and time of burial, and ſo take their leave, but for 
a good while ceaſe not to viſit the Grave twice a day, beſeeching Mahomet to 
ſuccour him againſt his two bad Angels, of whom they have this opinion ; So 
ſoon as the Corps is interred, there are two hiddeous Devils allaile him,the one 

they call Muengar,which is armed with an Iron Club,and the otherQs 2reqvar, 
armed with a Hook of Flaming braſs, and in this horrid poſture, theyview 
the Carcaſs,and in an inſoleat manner, command him to raife his head, to fall 
proſtrate upon his knees, and begg his ſoul, which then re-enters the body,and 
gives an account unto them of all the ations of his lite, and upon examination 
and confeſſion, if it appear that his life was good , they vaniſh away like Spi- 
rits, and two good Angels come ( apparelled in 'white ) to be a comfort unto 
him, and protect him untill the day oft doom, notſtirring from him, bur ſit- 
ting one at his head, and the other at his feet. But on the contrary,if it hap- 
pen that his life is found bad, then theſe Infernal Imps are his tormentors, the 
one knocking him on the head fuch blows with his Iron Club, as beats him ( as 
they ſay } ten yards into the Earth, and the other drags him up with his 
Flaming hook ; and thus is he knockt down by one, and dragged up by the o- 
ther, untill Mahomet ſends him a deliverance ; and this ( as Sir Tho. Heybers 
relateth in his book of Travels) is their belict, which it it be true, I doubt 
they will have many a ſound knock and torne place before their delivery. To 
perſons of quality, they obſerve more Ceremonies than to thoſe of the ordina- 
ry degree, making Feaſts on the third, ſeventh, and fortieth day after the 
Corps is laid in the Grave, at which Feaſts they are charitable to the poor in 
their Almes Deeds. 


The King of Pex/ia governs by an abſalute power, diſpoſing of the lives and The King of 
eſtates of his Subjets as beſt pleaſeth him, making bis Will his Law, not any 7/5 pow: 


one daring ſo much as to murmure, though his ations are never ſo much un- 
juſt, Their Kings come to'the Goverment by ſucceſſion, and not by e- 
IeRtjon, infomuch that if the King hath no Children which are lawfully begot- 
ten bs by his Wives, for-wgnt of ſuch thoſe of his Concubines ſhall ſuc- 
ceed him. | 


Lipon the Coronation of their Kings, amongſt other Ceremonies, he is pre- The Coromzi. 
ſented with a Crown, by one of their chiefeſt Lords, which he takes putting 92 of er 


it tq his forcheag, and after kiſing it thrice in the name of Mahomet, and "" I 
Aaly, he Siren it to the grand Maſter of the Kingdom, who puts it ca his 
head, -the People making great ſhouts and acclamations, kiſſing his feet, and 
reſenting him with great preſents, which done, the reſt of the day they 
pend in feaſting and other jovialties, but in all their Ceremonies there is not fo 
mueh as an Oath impoſed upon him ; as, for his well governing them, and 


keeping 
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Their Courrs 
of Judicature, 
and their Ju- 
ſtice. 
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keep.ng and preſerving their fundamental Laws, and other of their riglits ; a; 
amongit us done, but all being lett to his ſole power, as being abſolute. 

There are belonging to the Court ſeveral Officers, as Chancellor, Secretary 
of State, Controller, Maſter of the Horſe, Ma#tey of the Ceremonies, toge. 
ther with ſeveral other Officers,as among(t our Courts are found. The Admi- 
niſtration of Jultice is decided by the King, but tirlt tried by the ſecular Judges 
who examine the ſame, and deliver up their opinion to the King. They have 
ſeveral {tri and ſevere puniſhments, which they inflict upon tue offenders ac. 
cording to the hainouſnels of their crimes, for ſome offences they cut'off the 
Ears or Noſe, ſometimes the Feet or Hands, for others to be beheaded, for 
ſome again, they are tyed between two boards and ſo ſawed aſunder, with ſe. 
veral other cruel deaths which are too tedious to name. In their Military 
affairs they are very experienced, their Army conſiſting only of Horſe , who 
have for their Armour Darts and Javelins, yet have they ſome in the nature of 
our Dragoons, which are mounted on Horles, who have Muskets for their 
Arms; as tor an Army of Foot, together with the aſſiſtance ot great Guns by 
them, is not ſo much ſet by, as being troubleſom, and adetarder of them from 
their ſpeedy and great marches, they are very expert in all ſtratagems of War, 
which gives them a great advantage over their enemies. 

Here doth inhabit a fort of People called Gawrs, and are of a much different 
Religion trom the Ferfrans, obſerving divers Ceremonies peculiar to them- 
ſelves. In their Baptiſm they uſe no Circumſition, inſtead of which they waſh 
the Child, &c. Art their Nuptials after the Prieſt hath ſaid ſome Prayers, he 
takes water, waſhes both their tore-heads, and gives the Benediction. When 
they are ſick they make Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and beſtow their Almes in 
hopes of Pardon of their Sins. They bury not their dead, ' but carry them to 
certain encloſed places, where they taſten them to high Stakes, with their fa- 
ces towards the Eaſt. They bear a great adoration to Fire. They are exceeding 
cleanly in all things, and waſh often in Cows-p4ſs,which they hold to be a good 
purification. Upon conteſſion of their Sins rothcir Prieſts,they are conſtrained 
ro Penance,in which ſeveral Ceremonies are obſerved, They have ſo greate- 
_ for Doggs, that when anymltc they are carried out, and prayers are made 
for them. | 

They have great quantity of alt ſorts of Cattle, Grain and Fruits. Amongſt 
their Fruit-trees,they ave great'quantities of white and black Mulberry-trees, 
which grow not above 5 or 6 foot high, ſo that one may eaſily reach up to the 
branches, and in the Spring time,' When theſe Trees begin to ſhoot forth their 


A diſcourſe of leaves, they begin to hatch their Silk-worms, which they do by carrying the 


Silk-worms, 


and making of 


Silk, 


theendof five days t 


ſeed under their arm-pits in little baggs, which in ſeven or cight days will re- 
ceive lite, then they put them into a wooden diſh, upon the Mu/berry-leaves, 
which they once a wy change, and take agreat carc that they be not wet, at 

ey fleep three, after which -y diſpoſe of them into 
Rooms or Barns, prepared tor the ſame purpoſe,upon t he beams of theſe build- 
ings they taſten laths, or ſuch like pieces of wood, upon which they lay Mu/- 
berry-branches, which hath the leaves on, whereon they put the Silk-worms 
ſhitting them every day, and as they grow in bigneſs, ſo oftncr to twice or 
thrice a day ; betore they begin to ſpin, they ſleep about eight days more, after 
which they begin, andin.1z days they have finiſhed their Cod,the biggeſt they 
make choiſe ot for ſeed ; all the reſt they caſt into a Kettle of boyling Water ; 
into which they often put a whisk made for the purpoſe, to which the Silk ſticks 
which they immediately wind up ; and that which they keep for Seed,they lay 
upon a Table,out of which, in the ſpace of fifteen days comes forth great Buggs, 
which alterwards turn to things like Butter-fites, which in a few days they 


. gender and lay Eggs, and then die, noteating any thing from their firſt ſpin- 


ning ; which is much, for things to live ſo great a while without eating any 
thing : And of theſe Silk-worms thus ordered they make a great Revenue. 
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. ſl 
[The Empire of the GREAT MOGOLL, | {ful = 1-95 
which comprehendeth that which 1s upon the | weyee, —— * Narvall. 
Main Land, whercio are contained ſeveral King-< Piran, nav © Wha. 
 domyor Provinces ; the chief of which are, Surat, 
Baroche, 
Armadaktad, 
Diu. 
Chiror > GChiror. 
Malway, Ranripore. 
Candis, Brampore, 
Berar, Shapor, 
Gualeor, . Gualeor. 
Narrar, — Gehud. 
Bengila, 
Pengala, - —— hy 
HalabaG, 
! Lahor, —_— 
Jenupar, —_— — ' 
Jeſſelmere, _— 
Bando, Bando. 
INDIA, | Delly, — Dpelly. 
or the CAgra, Agra. 
| Amed 
EAST | CO__ 
INDLES, | ſDECAN, Viſapor, 
which (aC- -— = 
cording to Doltabad. 
, Golconda, 
ts form and GOL CONDA, Makelinend. 
diſpoſition Onor, 
1 - | þ Biſnagar, 
-d ao E- | The Peniofula of 1N D'1A without the G A N- Trivatur, 
re's may G E $; and Weſtwards,and berween the Mourhs | BISNAGAR or NAR- Gingi, 
be divided of theINDUS andthe GANGES; withy ciuGuE, Ne gapatan, 
into three its ſeveral Kingdoms, or Countries of r $ yy many _ ens 
ſeveral Maliapur, 
. Geldria. 
Parts z to Madurd. 
Wit, »"?f CTurucori, and Manancer. 
| Calicur, 
Cochin, 
Cananor, 
Cranganor, 
' Cerare, 
Cora, 
v1 Changanars. 
- Pegu, 
20%, ———=. 
Ava, 
Tinco, and Prom. 
Odiaa, 
Banckock, 
SIAN, -— -< Lugor, 
Martaban, 
Camboya, 
|; Sacorray 
s & £ * x ® Taaatl F , 
The Pcaindjula of INDIA within the GA _ | rs rag 
G ES, ghd Eaſtwards ; wherein are contamne ' inſula of MALACCA Queda, 
ſevera} Kingdoms , Countries , Iles, &c. hoj Peniniala of M : *C Pers, 
} chief among which arc | -—ak 
A Patane, 
COCHIN-CHIN A, . Palocacein, 
| Keccho. 


ISLES in the Gulph « ( Macars, 

SI AN, among which are 4 Pann 

| Goereinficos. 
ISLES in the Gulph of Chubeda, 
BE N GALA, among which ) ©*4ude. 


Durondiva, 
Wey Dos Cocos, 
Andemaan, 
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Their Courrs 
of Judicature, 
and their Ju- 
ſticc. 


Their M li:tary 
Aﬀairs, 


FE i 63 © 


keep.ng and preſerving their fundamental Laws, and other of their riglits ; az 
amongit us done, but ail being lett to his ſole power, as being abſolute. 

There are belonging to the Court ſeveral Officers, as Chancellor, Secretary 
of State, Controller, Maſter ot the Horſe, Mafter of the Ceremonies, toge. 
ther with ſeveral other Ofhcers,as amongl(t our Courts are found. The Admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice is decided by the King, but tirlt tried by the ſecular Judges 
who examine the ſame, and deliver up their opinion to the King. They have 
ſeveral {lri&t and ſevere puniſhments, which they inflict upon tne offenders ac. 
cording to the hainouſnels of rheir crimes, for ſome offences they cut off the 
Ears or Noſe, ſometimes the Feet or Hands, for others to be beheaded, for 
ſome again, they are tyed between two boards and ſo ſawed aſunder, with fe- 
veral other cruel deaths which are too tedious to name. In their Military 
affairs they are very experienced, their Army conſiſting only of Horſe , who 
have for their Armour Darts and Javelins, yet have they ſome in the nature of 
our Dragoons, which are mounted on Horles, who have Muskets for their 
Arms; as tor an Army of Foot, together with the aſſiſtance ot great Guns by 
them, is not ſo much ſet by, as being troubleſom, and adetarder of them from 
their ſpeedy and great marches, they are very expert in all ſtratagems of War, 
which gives them a great advantage over their enemies. 

Here doth inhabit a ſort of People called Gaurs, and are of a much different 
Religion trom the 'Ferfans, obſerving divers Ceremonies peculiar to them- 
ſelves. In their Baptiſm they uſe no Circumſition, inſtead of which they waſh 
the Child, &c. Ar their Nuptials after the Prieſt hath ſaid ſome Prayers, he 
takes water, waſhes both their tore-heads, and gives the Benediction. When 
they are ſick they make Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and beſtow their Almes in 
hopes oft Pardon of their Sins. They bury not their dead, ' but carry them to 
certain encloſed places, where they taſten them to high Stakes, with their fa- 
ces towards the Eaſt, They bear a great adoration to Fire. They are exceedin 
cleanly in all things, and waſh often in Cows-piſs,which they hold to be a good 
purification. Upon contcſſion of: their Sins ro their Prieſts,they are conſtrained 
x0 Penance,in which ſeveral Ceremonies are obſerved, They have ſo greate- 
ſteem for Doggs, that when anymic they are carried out,and prayers are made 
for them. | 

They have great quantity of all ſorts of Cattle, Grain and Fruits. Among 
their Fruit-trees,they ave great'quantiries of white and black Mulberry-trees, 
which grow not above 5 or 6 foot high, ſo that one may eaſily reach up to the 
branches, and in the Spring time,' When theſe Trees begin to ſhoot forth their 


A diſcourſe of leaves, they begin to hatch their Silk-worms, which they do by carrying the 


Do of ſeed under their arm-pits in little baggs, which in ſeven or cightr days will re- 
Silk, © ccive life, then they put them into a wooden diſh, upon the Mulberry-leaves, 


theend of five days t 


which they once a Gy change, and take a'/great care that they be not wet, at 

ey fleep three, after which they diſpoſe of them into 
Rooms or Barns, prepared for the ſame purpoſe,upon t he bears of theſe build- 
ings they faſten laths, or ſuch like pieces of wood, upon which they lay Mu/- 
berry-branches, which hath the leaves on, whereon they put the Silk-worms 
ſhitting them every day, and as they grow in bigneſs, ſo oftner to-twice or 
thrice a day ; betore they begin to ſpin, they ſleep about eight days more, after 
which they begin, andin.1z days they have finiſhed their Cod; the biggeſt they 
make choiſe ot for ſeed ; all the reſt they caſt into a Kettle of boyling Water ; 
into which they often put a whisk made for the purpoſe,to which che Silk ſticks 
which they immediately wind up ; and that which they keep for Seed, they lay 
upon a Table,out of which, in the ſpace of fifteen days comes forth great Buggs, 
which aiterwards turn to things like ' Butterflies, which in a few days they 


gender and lay Eggs, and then die, noteating any thing from their firſt ſpin- 


ning ; which is much, for things to live ſo great a while without eating any 
thing : And of theſe Silk-worms thus ordered they make a great Revenue. 
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Macars, 
Panian, 
Goereinfcos 
Chubeda, 
Chudube, 
Durordiva, 
Dos Cocos, 
Andemaar, 


The Em- 
pire of the 
GREAT 
MOGOLL 
with its ſc-< 
veral King- 
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Empire of the MO G'OLTL. 
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I N D I A, 


EAST-INDIES. 


ND IA, of which we treat' at preſent, is that which the Ancients ts Nam: 

have known under the natne' of India, or the Indies, and which the 

| Moderns call rhe Afiatick,. of Eaſft-Indies ; becanſe they likewiſe cali 

Amer ica, though very improperly, the We#7 Indies ; theſe lying Weff, 

thoſe Eaſt from our Merididn?''' But under the name of Eft Indres di- 
vers Authors comprehend all the moft Oriental parts of Aſia, rhat is ro ſay, all 

that is above and beyond the River Indzs, from whence rhe Country takes 
its name ; and likewiſe China, andrhe Wes of 4a, which arc in the Oriental 
Ocean, paſs under the name of theſe '{mdzes. | | 

But leaving China and the Iſtes of Aſia apart, we may divide India, both It bounds,vid 
becauſe of irs Form and the 29:0 of its Eſtates, into three ſeveral parts; 4vifos inco 
of which, the firſt ſhall comprehend that which is upon the Maia Earth, - the 2 
reſt ſhall be in two Peninſula's ; of which, the moſt Weſtern, and berween the 
Mourhs of Indus and Ganges, ſhall be called The Peninſula of India without 
the Ganges; and the moſt Oriental, ahd beyond the Ganges, ſhall be called The 
Peninſula of India within the Ganges. 
We will eſteem in the firſt part, that which the Great MogoPat preſent poſ- 

ſefſes, and what is engaged in his Empire. In'the two Peninſulz's we ſoall 

have a great number of Kingdoms and Principalities ; neither the one nor the 

other having leſs than fifty , which by little and lirtle are reduced into a lefs 
pumber, the ſtrongeſt becoming Maſters of the weakeſt. Thus the great Mo- 


goll made himſelf Maſter of 35 or 40 Kingdoms, of which ſome had before 
ruined many others. 


The Empire of the GREAT MOGO'LL. 


F the ſeveral Provinces,or Kingdoms, under the Empire of the Great Mo- 

goll, as appears in the Geographical Table of the Empire apart, have 

their Names common with thoſe of their chief Ciries, and are all rich and fiace 

their ſeparation they compoſe fair and powerful Eſtates : And firſt with Ca4u/. 
CABTUL, who ehief Ciry bears the ſame name, is the moſt advanced Kingdom or 


towards Perſca, with T/sbeck or Zagatha. The Springs of Nitab and Behat, F9® - 


which fall into the Indus, and ou y likewiſe of Indxs, are in this Kingdom Cabal. 
or Province. The Ciry of Ca 


E is great, but the Houſes low; its ſtrength 
lying in the two Fortreſſes, and in the great Road of Labor to Sumarcand in 
Usbeck ; and to Tarchan, the chief City of Caſcar, from whence they bring 
S$11k, Mxsk, and Rhabars, from China and Cathay. 


ATTOCK 
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Attock. 


AMull an, 


Candahar. 


Bucbor, 


Hajacan. 


Sora. 


rex 


Kakares, 


Naugrachte 


Kandxand 


os 1 8 - 


ATTOCK is on the Indus ; Its City is fair, the Fortreſs good ; and when 
the Limits of the Eſtates of the Kings ot In4ia lay between Luhor and At- 


tock, it was of greater conſideration than poſſibly it is at preſent. -*; - © - 


MULTAN is rich, by reaſon of the fruittulneſs ot its Soil and Traffick, 
which the Rivers of Indus, of Behat, of Nilab, and of Rawey, which fall into 
the Indus, do much enrich. The City of Mu/tay is great, ancient , and not 
above two or three Leagues diſtant from the Indus. Its Ju Commodi- 
ties 1 Sugar, Galls, Opium, Brimſtone ; ſeveral Manufactures of $:14 and 
Wool, 8c. : ; 

CANDAHAR is far engaged towards Per/ia, ifthief City being ſo cal- 
lcd, whichis great, and of ſome Trade, 

BUCKO R hath for its chief City Buckor-Suckoy, which lies along the 
River Indus (which runs through the Province) which makes it very tertil. 
The City is of an indifferent extent, and of ſome Trade. 

TATTA, whoſe chicf City bears the ſame name, is divided by tha River 
Indus into ſeveral Iſles. In ths City arid Province are h to bethe moff in- 
duſtrious Tradeſmen of the whole Kingdom;by teaſon of which here is tound 
a good Trade, drove by Merchants of ſeveral Countries. 

Buckor, there where the Rivers of Rawey and Caul fall into the Indus, and 
between Multax and Tatta ; and Tatta:where Sinde goed, between Backor 
and the Sea :, Lourebander and Diul ſerve for Ports to /[atta. Lourdbarder, 
there where the 1ndgs begins to divide it ſelf inro ſeveral Branches j' Diaton 
the great Sea. Moreover Din and D:ul are two different places, being diſtant 
150 Leagues from each other. D:u in the Kingdom of. Guzurate or. Cantbay, 
belongs to the Portngals ::Dinl in that of Zuita, is the Great MogoBls, who 
keeps there a:Governour. | 


The Province of HA FZACAN, Weſtwards: of the Indus; of very ſmall 
account, having no places worthy of note. ; 

$SORET is ſeated between the Kingdoms of Tattaon the Weſt, of Gu- 
2u#rateon the Eaſt, It hath for its chief City Janagar ; the Province is but of 
little extent, but very fruitful, rich, and well Peopled. 

CASSIMERE or QUERIMUR, BANKISH, KAKARES, 
and NAT/G RACUT, are between the River Indus and Ganges ; all encom- 
paſſed with the Mountains of 'B:mber towards the Indus, of Naugracut to- 
wards the Ganges, of Caucaſus towards Tartaria,of Dalanguer which croſles 
them, andiſeparates the one from the other; and they, the Foreſts of theſe 
Mountains, which yielded ſo much Wood for the Veſſels which Al: xander the 
Great cauſed to be builded, to deſcend the Indus. And theſe are at preſent 
thoſe Forreſts which give ſo much divertiſement of chaſe to the Great Mogol. 
Sizinaket, or Sirinakar, though unwalled , is the chief City of .Caſſummere ; 
Beiſhay of Banki/ſh; Dankatar, 'and Purhola, of Kakares; and Nanugracut 
of Naugracut, Inthis laſt the Temple of the Idol Maria is paved, Wanſ- 
cotted, and Seiled with Plates of Gold: Andin Callamacka there are Fountains 
very cold, and near to Rocks, from whence ſeem to flaſh out flames of fire. 

The Province of ST BA hath for its chief City Hardware, which gives its 
riſe to the River Ganges ; and Serenegar on the River Manſa. 

The Province of FA M BA gives name to its chief City. 

The Province of BAKAR licth on the Weſt of the Ganges, and hath for 
its chief City, Bikaner. ; 

The Province of SA MBA L takes its name from its chief City ſo called; 
This Province is likewiſe called Doas, that is, two Waters ; its ſcituation be- 
10g between the Ganges and Semena : which, together with the three Pro- 
vinces laſt mentioned, are without, or on this ſide the Ganges, reaching almoſt 
from its Spring-head unto the River Semena, or Gemens. 

The Province of GO R takes its name from its chief City,and gives its riſe 
to the River Peyſe/is, which falls into the Ganges ; the Province being very 
Mountainous. 

The Provinceof KA NDTANA hath for its chief City Karatantata, 
This Province, and that of Gor, which is beyond the Ganges, doth end _ E- 

ates 
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pre? - of the Mogoi{ towards th: North, meeting with the Tartars of Tur- 

weſt an. 

' The Province of ME VAT. is very barren, whoſe chief City is Narval, Mrv- 
which ends it towards the People called Mavg ; and others which we eſteem 

to be in the Peninſu/a of India, which is in the Ganges. 

The ince of /DE SSA, is the utmoſt of the Mogolls Territoties to- #4ſ« 
wards the Eaſt, which is alſo within the Ganges ; its chief place is Jebanac. 

The Province of PITAN is on the Welt of Jamba, being very Moun- Pits 
tainous, whoſe chicf City gives name to the Province. - The River Randa 
runs through the Ciry and Province, and falls into the Ganges. 

The Province ot PAT NA is jruitful, whoſe chief City is ſo called, ſeated ?42* 
on the River Peyrſely; but we have a very feeble and incertain knowledge of 
all cheſe Parts or Kingdoms ; but thoſe which are towards the South, and par- 
ticularly Guzurate or Cambaya, and Bengala, are better known. 

The Province of G /STU/RATE,by the Portugueſe called the Kingdom of G-wets, of 
CAMBATA, bath more than 3o great Trading Cities, and is without doubt jor ; 
the nobleſt, greateſt, richeſt, and moſt powerful Province of, all the Mogol/s and fertil. 
Country , yielding a yearly Revenue of 15 or 20 Millions of Gold; and its 
King hath brought into the Field 150000 Horſe, and 500000 Foot, 1000 Ca- 
mels,&c. The Country likewiſe is eſteemed the moſt tertil of all Ind:a ; pro- 
ducing all ſorts of Grains, Fruzts, and living Creatures, quantity of Drugs, !5 Common 
Spices, and precious Stones, not having any Mines of Gold or. Silver "_ my 
three Plants which bring it an incſtimable quantity ; as well from the Gulph of 
Perſia and the Red Sea, as from all the Coaſts of India and China, Theſe 
Plants are Cotton, Arniſeed, and Oprum : belides which there are varieties of 
other rich Commodities, as O:l, Sugar, Indico, Ambergreece, Soap, Comfits, 
Medicinal Drugs, Paper, Wax, Hony, Butter, Salt-Feter, Manufactures of 
Cottan, Linnen-Cloth, Garper Cabinets, Coffers, Caſes, with a thouſand other 
curioſities, which its Inhabitants know how to make and ſell, being the ableſt 
Merchants of Ind:a. 

They are likewiſe of a good Spirit, and addicted to Letters; ſerve them- 1: Inhabirants 
ſelves of all ſorts of Arms, yet know nothing of Nobility, but by abundance 
of Riches : They are all Pagans or Mahometans: The Pagans for the moſt 
part are To agoreans, holding the immortality of the Soul, and that it paſſes P7:baemees! 
trom one body to another : for which reaſon they ſo much honour Beaſts, that 
they cat them not, but keep Hoſpitals to receive ſuch as are ſick and lame. 

The Cows here are in ſuch eſteem with them, that a Merchant Banian ( ac- 
cording to the report of i men xr 10 or 12 thouſand Ducats at a Nuptial, 
marrying his Cow with his Friends Bu. This Kingdom is in part Peninſula, 
between the Gulphs of the Ind:es and Cambaya, and in part on the Main, 
which ſtretches it ſelf towards Decan. This Province though of a large ex- tt exten: by 
tent, yet hath above 120 Leagues of Sea-Coaſt, on which it hath ſeveral fair 5= 
and rich Cities , and of a good Trade : As alſo great quantities cf Inland 
Towns and Cities, the chiefeſt whereof are, viz. Surat, ſeated on the River ...... 
Tapta, which falls into the Sea 12 miles below the City. It is a City nolels 
great and rich, than ous and tamous, and enjoyeth as great a Trade as 

any City in India; being much frequented by, the Eng/z/b and Dutch, where 
they have their Preſidents and FaRories, and where they have their Houſes 

for the negotiation of their affairs, which are ſpacious and well built. This 
City 1s buſt four ſquare, its Houſes flat, after the Per/ian mode,and reaſonably 
beautiful, having the benefit of pleaſant Gardens : It hath ſeveral Moſques, 

but none deſerves commendation ; it is defended by a ſtrong Caſtle, and hath 

a ſtrong Wall on all ſides, except on that which is ſeated on the River, and 

for its entrance hath three Gates : Its Port is ſix miles from the City, where 
the Ships are unladen, and the Commodities brought to the City by Land. 
The Inhabirants are cither Benjans , Bramans, or olls ; bur there are 
ſeveral other Nations which here reſide, as Perfians, Turks, Arabians, Arme- 
nians, Jews, (Sc. driving 2 Trade; but none comparable to the Exgl:/b or 
Dutch. Its other places of note are, 1, Brodra, ſeated on a ſandy Plan _ Brad's. 
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a ſmall River, well fortified with Walls and Forts, the Inhabitants being for the 
moſt part Dyers , Weavers, and other workers of Cotton, for which it is the 
chiefeſt place in the whole Province. The Governour of rhisCiry hath alſo under 
Baroche, its Jurifdiction about 210 Towns and Villages, 2. Barocte, 12 Leagues from 
Surat, and 8 from the Sea, ſeated ſtrongly on a Mountait with Walls of | Free. 
fone ; it is well Peopled, moſt following Dy:ng, Weaving, and making of Cor. 
tons, as they do at Bryodra. About this City are very fer Fields, which bring 
forth Wheat, Barly, Rice, and Cotton, im great abundance ; and|out of the 
canbaza, Mountains they find the Agats. Nook ſeated on a River,and on a Sandy 


The City of 5, Diu is in an Ifland of the ſame name, andlieth abonr zo Leagues from the 
OO River Indus, and not far diſtant ſrom the main Land. Ir is now ſubje@ to the 
ditics, Portugals, who have ſtrongly fortified it, This City is well built; indifferent 
big, and hath a great and good Haven , being a place of great Trade , and ba- 
ving a concourſe of Merchants of divers Nations , by reafon of ' Which it 

c 


which is artificially wrought with S:/&s of all-colours, Both 'with- Fowers and 


figures, which is there (andelſewhere) uſed inſtead of Carpetr an Lieficnpi? 
there adjacent, is of 


yz SET r1;*Þ 


nr ey, ax feated on the River Gemini, which fallsintb the Ganges; of x very large ex» 
quented by Tent, and ſ:rongly fortified with « Wal and'a great Ditch. © Tts Houſes are fair, 


the Mego-l. 
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which are large Houſes, wherein are good Lodgings, and Ware-Houſes for their 
Goods.In this City there are about 750 great Moſques or Churches, beſides divers 
little ones;io the greateſt of which are ſeveral Tombs of their $::»ts.Here are al- 
ſo a great quantity of Baths or Hot-Houſes which are much uſed amongit them. 
The Great Mogo// doth often change his dwelling; ſo that there is ſcarce any 
City of note, but what he hath abode in, and where he hath not Palaces, bur 
there is none which hati his preſence ſo much as this, it being the moſt de- 
lightful of all others, where he hath a ſumptuous Palace, as alto ſeveral Gar: 
dens and Honſes for his retirement without the City.His Palace is ſeated upon 
the River Gemins, and if ſome Authors may be credited, 'is about 2Leagues 
in compals ; it is very ſtrong, being encompaſſed with a ſtrong Wall, and 
great itch,or Moat, having at every Gate a Draw-bridge which are ſtrongly 
uarded.For the deſcription of this Palace,I muſt be behotding to P. Albert de 
Mandelloin his Book of Travels, where he ſaith, That being entred in at the 
Gate, there is a ſpacious Sreet with Shops,which leads to the Mogolls Palace; 
to which there is ſeveral Gates which are called by ſeveral names. Under the 
Gate called Ciſtery, is the place of Judrcature, to which is adjoyned a place 
where all Ordinances and other W'r:its are ſealed, and where the Records arc 
kept :; At the entrance of this Gate is the ſpacious Street aforefaid, The Gate 
called Ac hobarke Der wage is a place of great reſpeRt with them, and it is the 
place that the Singing and Dancing Women are lodged at , who are kepr for 
the diverſion of the great Moge//, and his Family ; theſe Women dance be- 
fore him naked. There 1s another Gate which they call Derſame which leads to 
a River, to which he comes every morning to worſhip the Sus at his riſing : 
Near this place itis, that his Nob/es and Offer about his Court, come every 
day to do their ſubmiſſion to him ; .to which place he comes every day, except 
Fridays ( which is ſet _ for their Devotions, (as Sunday is with us) to ſee 
the fighting of Lions, Elepbants, Bulls,and the like fierce Beafts,which are herd 
uſed tor his recreation.) He fpeaketh of another Gate which leaderh into the 
Guard-Hall,through which,at the farther end of aPaved Court,under aPortal, 
there is a row of S;tver Pillars, where there is a continual Guard alſo kept to 
hinder all people,except great Lords,to enter any farther,it lezding to the Afo- 
olls Lodgings,which are exceeding rich and magnificent ; but above all is his 
Franc which is made of maſlie Go/4,and inriched with D:amonds, Pearls, and 
other precious Stones: Above the place where this Throne ſtandeth,is a G2//ery 
where he ſheweth himſelf everyday,and receiveth the complaints of thofe who 
have received any injury;but they muſt be fure to prove it, elſe he runs a great 
hazard of his life.,to trouble him vainly. Bur in his inner Lodgings there 1s nd 
perſon to enter,ſave the Eunuchs, who wait upon the Ladzes in his Seraglia, 
which is about 1000.Among the ſeveral fair Strudtures which are within this 
reat incloſure, there is one great Tower, rich without ( being covered with 
Cold) but not to compare to the wealth within;in which,are 8 ſpacious Vaults, 
which are filled with Gold, $i}ver,and Precious Stones of an Ineſtimable value; 
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This City of Apa gives name to a Province or Kingdom which is of a fertile r:ovince of 


Soyl, and well peopl 
Ekebar,Emperor of the Mogol/z. The Palace of the Great Mogel,as I ſaid be- 
ſore,is of 2 Leagues circuit;the other Palaces of Princes and Lords, which are 
alſo ſeated along the River,ſtretching towards the North,are all proudly built, 
but not of ſo large an extent ; that ofthe Great Mogolls being the faireſt, rich- 
eſt,and moſt magnificent of all the Zgff. On the other ſide is the City of Secan- 
dra,about 2 Leagues long,almoſt all inhabited by Merchants. Fetipore, that is, 
Defire pointers agg: 2 Leagues from Agra;and towards the We#7, is likewiſe 
one of the works of Etebar, who having obtained Children to ſucceed his E- 
ſtates,caufed this place to be built for pleaſure,with a very ſtately Palace and 
Muſqueito or Temple;but its ill Waters have cauſed it to be abandoned, Bz.2n.z 
to the Weſt of Fetipore, hath the beſt Wood of all India. Scanderbad on the 
We#t of Bayana,hath been the Reſidence of fomeKings, and the CafF/e above it 
is very advantagiouſly ſcituated, where X'z Se/im kept himſelf, till ſuch time as 
Ekebar had ſtreightly beſieged him, and forced him to retire into the Moun- 


M m tains 


and frequented, and ows its beauty and enlargement to 4&'« 


Ban0h ts 
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a {mall River, well fortified with Walls and Forts, the Inhabitants being for the 
moſt part Dyers , Weavers, and other workers of Cottons, for which it is the 
chiefeſt place in the whole Province. The Governour of rhisCity hath alſo under 
Its Jurityiction about 210 Towns and Villages, 2.Barocte, 12 Leagues from 
Surat, and 8 from the Sea, ſeated ſtrongly on a Mountaih with Walls of Fee. 
ſtone ; it is well Peopled, moſt following Dy:ng, Weaving, and making of Cor. 
tons, as they do at Brodra. About this Ciry are very fernt Fields, which bring 
forth Wheat, Barly, Rice, and Cotton, im great abundance ; and;out of the 
Mountains they find the Agats. 3.Cambaya, ſeated on a River,and on a Sandy 
place, encompaſſed with a Wall of Free-ffone about 10 Leagues in circuit ; its 
Streets are ſtrait and broad, its Houſes fair and large, having 12 Gates for en- 
trance, 3 large Market-places, and 4 ſtately Ciſterns, large enough' to keep 
Water for the Inhabitants all the year long. They have atfo abour this City 
15 or 16 publick Gardens, for the recreation of the Inhabitants, bein places 
of great pleaſure and delight. The Inhabitants are ior the moſt part Pagans, 
Benjans, or Rasboutes. This City is at the bottom of its Gulph, and fo fa- 
mous, and of ſo great Traffick, that the Kingdom  fometimes bears its name, 
being frequented by moſt Nations, where the Enghfh and Dutth keep a 


Anadabad,the FaQtory. 4. Amadabad is the Metropolis of 'Gnzuraze, being about 7 Leapyes 


Merropolis of in compaſs; a place of good ſtrength, the E ge. 5 are very ſtately and fait, 
Tr eſpecially the Moſques, the Governours Houle, and other publick Places ; the 
Streets are large and many ; is very populous, and of 'a'great Trade,abounding 

in divers Ind;an Commodities. It is ſeat on a ſmall River, which falls into 


the Indus about 45 Leagues from Surat, and' is by ' the Englifh cotnparedto 
London. Here the Merchants pay no Cuſtom ; the Governor of this City is 
Vice-Roy of all Guzurate , being anſwerable for what he doth to,none, bur 
the Great Mogoll; he liveth in a greater tate than _ King in Exrope : his 
Court large and ſtately; his attendance great , not ſtirring abroad without 
great pomp and ſtate, as in his attendance of Nobles; and others, in his 
Guards of Horſe and Foot, in his Elephants with brave furniture} together 
with ſeveral playing on certain Inſtruments of Muſick. His Revenue is ex- 
ceeding great, which by ſome is accounted to be about Ten Mill.ons'of Gold 
yearly : out of which he is at great expences, as in the maintaining the charge 
of the Kingdom, his own expences, and the keeping 12000 Horſe and 50 Ele 
phants, for the Mogolis ſervice. In and about this City there are'grear quan- 
tities of pleaſant Gardens , plentifully ſtored with variety of ÞEruit-trees. 


The Cipef 7 Diu is in an Ifland of the ſame name, and lieth abonr zo Leagues from the 
ns 1 boong, River Indzs, and not far diſtant ſrom the main Land. It is now ſubje&t to the 


dirics. 


Portugals, who have ſtrongly fortified it, This City is well built, indifferent 
big, and hath a _y_ and good Haven , being a place of great Trade , and ha- 
ving a concourſe of Merchants of divers Nations, by reafon of Which it 
brings a great profit to the King of Portuga/, whoſe chief Commodities arc 
Cotton- Linnen of ſundry ſorts , which we call CaBicoes, Cocos-Q31, Butter, 
Pitch, Tar, Sugar-Candy, Iron ; ſeveral ſorts of curious Desks, Cheſts, Boxes, 
Standiſbes, which they make of Wood neatly carved, guilded, and'variouſly 
coloured, and wrought with Mother of Peart; alfo'exteltent fair Learher 
which is artificially wrought with S1&s of all-colours,' Both 'with- #owers and 
figures, which is there (andelſewhere) uſed inſtead of 'Carpetr an Coverlids, 
6. Biſantagan, by reaſon of the fertility of the Country 'there adjacent ,' is of 
good repute, well peopled, having in it about 20000 Houſes. ' 7. Chegteponr, 
1s ſeated on a ſmall River, the Inhabitants being Benjans, who by. Profeſſion 
are Weavers, who make great quantities of ' Corton- Linen. | Here, are alſo 
ſeveral other Cities of leſs note,'as Naſſary, Gaudui, and*Batſara, which are 


41, aplca- under the juriſditien'of Sir at; from which they are not far' diſtant. * 8. Agro, 
ran #7, 384 ſeated on the River Gemini, which falls intb the Ganges; bf a very large ex- 


much tre- 
quented by 
the /ogo-. 


rent, and ſ:rongly fortified with a Wal and'a great Ditch. © Its Houſes are fair, 
ſr Strcets ſpacious ; ſeveral being inhabited by thoſe of ont Trade; each Trade 
having its Street alloted ir. "It Hath a'fair Market-place,' ahd hath for the'ac- 
commodation of Merchants and Forreigners about $5 Caravanſcracs or _ 
whic 
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which are large Houſes, whercin are good Lodgings, and Ware-Houſes for their 
Goods In this City there are about 70 great Moſques or Churches, befides divers 
lictle ones;in the greateſt of which are ſeveral Tombs of their $2;»ts.Here are al- 
ſo a great quantity of Baths or Hot-Houſes,which are much uſed amongſt them. 
The Great Mogo// doth often change his dwelling; ſo that there is ſcarce any 
City of note, but what he hath abode in, and where he hath not Palaces, bur 
there is none which hath his preſence ſo much as this, it being the moſt de- 
lightful of all others, where he hath a ſumptuous Palace, as alto ſeveral Gar! 
dens and Honſes for his retirement without the City.His Palace is ſeated upog 
the River Gemin!, andit ſome Authors may be credited, 'is about 2zLeagues 
in compals ; it is very ſtrong, being encompaſſed with a 'ftrong Wall, and a 
oreat Ditch,or Moat, having at every Gate a Draw-bridge which are ſtrongly 
uarded,For the deſcription of this Palace,I muſt be behotding to F. Albert de 
Mandelſon his Book of Travels, where he faith, That being entred in at the 
Gate, there is a ſpacious Sireet with Shops,which leads to the Mogolls Palace; 
to which there 1s ſeveral 'Gates which are called by ſeveral names. Under the 
Gate called Ciſtery, is the place of Judicature, to which is adjoyned a place 
where all Ordinances and other Wrzts are ſealed, and where the Records arc 
kept : At the entrance of this Gate is the ſpacious Street aforeſaid, The Gate 
called Ac hobarke Derwage is a place of great reſpeRt with them, and it is the 
lace that the Singing and Dancing Women are lodged at , who are kept for 
the diverſion of the great Mogo/}, and his Family ; theſe Women dance be- 
fore him naked. There 1s another Gate which they call Derſame which leads to 
a River, to which he comes every morning to worſhip the Sur at his riſing : 
Near this place itis, that his Nob/es and Offer about his Court, come every 
day to do their ſubmiſſion to him ; .to which place he comes every day, except 
Fridays ( which is ſet apart for their Devotions, (as Sunday is with us) to ſee 
the fighting of Lions, Elephants, Bulls,and the like fierce Beafts,which are here 
uſed tor his recreation.) He fpeaketh of another Gate which leadeth into the 
Guard-Hall,through which,at the farther end of aPaved Court,under aPortat, 
there is a row of S;ver Pillars, where there is a continual Guard alſo kept to 
binder all people,except great Zords,to enter any farther,it leading to the Mo- 
olls Lodgings, which are exceeding rich and magnificent ; 'but above all is his 
Free wtich is made of maſlie Go/4,and inriched with D:amongs,Pearls, and 
other precious Stones: Above the place where this Throne ſtandeth,is a Gallery 
where he ſheweth himſelf everyday,and receiveth the complaints of thofe who 
have received any injury;but they muſt be fure to prove it, elſe he runs a great 
hazard of his life,to trouble him vainly, But in his inner Lodgings there is nd 
perſon to enter,ſfave the Eunuchs, who wait upon the Ladzes in his Seraglia, 
which is about 1000.Among the ſeveral fair Strutures which are within this 
reat incloſure, there is one great Tower, rich without ( being covered with 
old) but not to compare to the wealth within;in which,are'8 ſpactous Vaults, 
which are filled with Go/4, $i}ver,and Precious Stones of an Incſtimable value; 
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This City of Agra gives name to a Province or Kingdom which is of a fertile p;ovince of 
Soyl, and well peopled and frequented, and ows its beauty and enlargement to 4er«- 


Ekebar,Emperor of the Mogol/s. The Palace of the Great Mogel,as I ſaid be- 
fore is of 2 Leagues circuit;the other Palaces of Princes and Lords, which are 
alſo leated along the River,ſtretching towards the North,are all proudly built, 
but not of ſo large an extent ; that of the Great Mogo/ls being the faireſt, rich- 
eſt, and moſt magnificent of all the Egft. Qn the other ſide is the City of Secan- 
dra,about 2 Leagues ong,almoſt all inhabited by Merchants. Fetipore, that is, 
Defire pointy By 12 Leagues from Agrazand towards the WeFT, is likewiſe 
one of the works of Ekebar, who, having obtained Children to ſucceed his E- 
ſtates,caufed this place to be built for pleaſure,with a very ſtately Palace and 
Muſqueito or Temple;but its ill Waters have cauſed it to be abandoned, B;2nz 
to the Weſt of Fetipore, hath the beſt Wood of all Indza. Scanderbad on the 
Weft of Bayana,hath been the Reſidence of fomeKzpgs, and the CafFle above it 
s very advantagiouſly ſcituated, where Xz Selim kept himſelf, till ſuch time as 
Ekebar had ſtreightly beſieged him, and _—_— him to retire into the Moun- 

m tarns 
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tains. The name of this place,and likewiſe this of Secandyra, direly oppoſite td 
Agra,retain ſomething of the name ot Alexander. 

The Province of L 4 HOR or PENGAB, islarge, very fertile in all 
forts of Fruits and Grains which makes it conſiderable,its chiet City bears the 
name of the Province ; and I believe this City to be the ſame with Alexandy:; 
Bucephalus, which Alexander the Great built, and named of his name ang 
that ot bis Horſe Bucephalus. The Ancients place it by the River Hydaſpes, 
which may at preſent be Bowey. The City hath been ſo tnuch enlarged by X,; 
Sel1m,that it contains 24 Leagues of circuit. It is very pleaſantly ſeated, efpe. 
cially towards the River, on which it hath many delighttul Gardens : Its hop. 
treſs is good, is adorned with many ſtately Pal:ces and great Houſes where 
their Nob/es and perſgns of quality reſide ; among others, that of the Kings, 
which is ( though ſeated within the City, Wd; ſeparated trom it with a high 
Wall, being magnificent, and adorned with rear quantities of fair P/Fuxres. 
Here is alſo by reaſon the Inh:b:tants are Mahometans, abundance of Moſques 
and Bathing-places, for their ordinary purifications, which is a ceremony mich 
uſed amongit them. Here it is by many thought, that Noah ſeated himſelf af: 
ter his coming out of the Ar4; and likewiſe, that from hence Oph:y and Hwy. 
lah, Sons of Joktan, retnoved towards the Ganges and Malacca. This Province 
is elteemed one 0: the moſt pleaſant Countreys 1n all [4za, being ſo well ſhaded 
with Mulberry and other Trees, whoſe verdure is noleſs delight.ul to the eye 
of the beholder, then refreſhing to the wearied Trave/ler, under whoſe Boughs 
he may reſt,and ſhade himſelt trom the ſhallure of the Sun. Art Fetrpore , not 
far from Lahor, the Sultan Ganſron, the Son of Selim, but a Rebel, was by his 
Father defeated ; from whence the place had its name, which ſignifies Deſire 
accompliſhed : As the other Fer: pore near Agra was built by Ekebar, after ha- 
ying obtained Children to ſucceed him in his Eſtates. This Countrey bears the 
name of Peng-as, that is, five Waters, by reaſon it is watred with hive different 
Rivers, | 

' TheProvince of DE LL 7 gives name to its cop City, which is on the 
Road from Lahor to Agra; watred by the River Gemini or Semena. . Befote 
the Mogo/ls deſcended into all theſe quarters, the Kings of Ind;a made it their 
Reſidence, were here Crowned, and here had their Tombs : There are yet found 
ſome very fair Obel:ſques, believed to have been erected in the time of Alex- 
andey the Great, and the Greets. 

\ The Kiogdomof BE NG ALA occupies all the lower part of the Ganges, 

and may be divided into three parts. Prurop on this ſide the Ganges, Patan 
beyond it. The particular name of Bengala may be given to that which lies 
between the Branches of the Ganges, and along the Coaſt. This Kingdom hath 
been divided into 12 Provinces, which have been ſo many Kingdoms,and which 
took their names from their principal Cities; but we haye no certain knowledg 
either of their names, or fituations. won {on likewiſe is placed by fome be- 
tween the Branches of the Ganges, by others beyond it - Some eſteem Chati- 
gan its chief City, when as others will have it to be Goxra on the Ganges, high- 
er in the Land, and more then 100 Leagues from the Sea. However it be, Ben- 
gal is ol ſo great Traffick, and ſo rich, that the Kingdom and Gulf of - 3 gr 
which it is at preſent, is called the Kingdom and Gulf of Bengala. The City of 
Chatigan is pleaſantly ſeated on a fair and largeRiver,whoſe imboſure is not far 
diliant from that of the hs ph This River hath ſo fierce a Current, that Boats 
and Veſſels, without the help of Sails or Oars, are driven in 24 hours about 
too Miles ; ſo that thoſe who have no occaſion to paſs up and down this River, 
are forced to faſten their Veſſels to certain Trees orother things which are for 
the ſame purpoſe fixed along the ſhore.By which means they are ſheltered from 
the violence of the Tides, which elſe would ſpoyl them. Here are ſeveral 0- 
ther Cities, as Ragmehel, Daca, Banara, Tanda, Patana, Holobaſſe on the 
joyning of Gemin and Ganges, 1s one of the faireſt and greateſt Cities of India, 
and I eſteem it in the place of the Ancient Palibothra, where the ſtreams of the 
Jomanes and Ganges do meet, with other Citi es of lefs note. 


This 
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This Kingdom of Bexgala extends it ſelf 300 Leagues from Eaſt to Weſt,and The extenr of 
ſometimes 200 from North to South,having noleſs then 150 Leagues of Coaſt, 
which is much ſrequented by Merchants of ſeveral Countries, which hither 
come for their Commodities, which by reaſon of the temperatneſs of the Azy, 
and the fertility of rhe Countrey do here abound;The Inhabitants are courteous; to iouatirans. 
but deceivers : Their Kings have been eſteemed as rich and as powerful as any 
in India. | | 

Between the Kingdoms of Cambaya and Bengala,are thoſe of Candis, Chitoy, Province 
Malway, Berar, Gualeor, Naruar, Ranas and Berar. Brampore is the chiet — 
City oft Gands, ſeated on the River Tapra,which deſcends into the Gu/ph of 
Cambaya, below Surat. The City is great, bur ill built, unhealthful,and a place 
which hath been unfortunate to many Children of the Great Mogo//s. In the 
old City of Mandoware the Sepulchres and Remains of the Palace of its Anci- 
ent Kings ; the new City is better built, bur leſs, 

The Province of CH IT OR, with its City of the ſame name, is quite engag- p,.,;.c. o 
ed in the Mountains, which meet in the way of Amedebat and Cambaya up .-,] chin, 
The City was of 5 Leagues circuit, before Ekebay took it from Raja Cana, and 
ruined it.[t hath now little more then the Remains of 100 and odd Temples,and 
ofa great number of Buildings which have been ſtately and magnificent. The 
Caſile was in a place fo advantagious and ſtrong, that the Kings of Delli could 
never take it; and Su/f#an Alandin was conſtrained to raiſe the ſiege, after ha- 
ving been 12 years before it. 

The Province of M A LW AT, hath its Territory fruitful, and for its Princi- Province of 
pal place Rantipore, others put C/gen or Ougell. Its chief Fortreſs is Narway, 34>: 
whoſe City is near the Spring-head of 4 Revey, and at the Foot of Mountains of 
the ſame name, and which ſtretch themſelves from the Kingdom of Guzurate, 
untothat of Agra and Narvar ; and in theſe Mountains abide ſome Princes 
which obey not the Mogo!/. | 

The Province of GAL EO R takes its name from its chief City, where province of 
there is one of the beſt Crtadels or Fortreſſes of the Eſtate, wherein the Mogoll Guleer. 
confines ſuch as are Priſoners of State, and thoſe Lords of which he hath any 
jealouſie ; and where he alſo keeps a great part of his Treaſure. 

The Province of R A N A'S, hath tor its chief place Gaurchitto, ſeated on 2 Province of 
hi h Hill. Ranas. 

The Province of N ARV AR, hath for its chief City Gehud, ſeated on a p;,vince os 
River which falls into the Garges,and touches on the Mountains of Narvar. Narver. 

The Province-of B E R A R, hath for its capital place Shapor,which reach- Province of 
es Southward, and touches that of Guzarate, and the Mountain of Rana. Bra. 

Inthe midſt of all the Mogo//s Eſtates,are rhe provinces of F E NU P AR, $everatoiher 
HENDOWNES FESSEL MEREandB AN DO. The Province Provinces. 
of Femupar, takes its name from its chief City. Hendowns of Hen. 
downs, which is towards the Indies. JeſSelmere, whoſe chief City is fo called,in 
whoſe Caftle Ammer in 15.48. Zimlebege, Wiſe of Hymayon, flying into Perfia 
Lay in of Ekebar, who reſtored the Mogo/ls , and made their Eſtates fo great 
and powetful in the Indies. Andlaſtly, the Province of Bando, whoſe chief 
City bears the ſame name,ts between the Cities of Zefe/mere, Delli and Agra, 

at 70 or 80 Leagues from the one and the other , beſides its City of the fame 
name. A/mere is famous for the Sepulchre of Hogimonaee, a Mabumetan, whom 
the Mogolls eſteem a Saint, and there where Etebar made his devotions , to 
the end he might obtain a Son to ſucceed in his Eſtate ; and afterwards cauſed to 
be ſet up at every Leagues end, a Pillar of Stone, and ſeveral Lodgings to be 
built on the way, to receive Paſſengers and Pilgroms., wth 
Theſe are the Provinces or Kingdoms which the Great Mogo!/ poſſeſfes; The exrenr 
whoſe Empire ſtretches from Soteth to North 500 Leagues, and from Weſt to Mounds 


the Great Mo- 


Eaſt 6 or 700, is bounded eirher with Mountains or the Sea.Its Neighbours are ;is countrey 
the beck, the Cafeay, the Thiber, and the Turgqueſtan, parts of Tartayy to- 
wards the North ;'the'People of Maig,and others which have been of Pegu,to- 
wards the Eaft ; 'the Perſimns towards the Weſt; and the Kingdom of Pecan 
and'Golrorida rowards the South. The _—_ Otean, where are the $: 
ow m 2 of 
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of Indus and Cambaya on one ſide, and that of Bengala on the other fide, waſh 
the reſt. Wh 01 6 \ng/ 
Therwta''& Of all his Neighbors, the Tartars and Perfians are the moſt powerful ; The 
Prſrans, very Tartars, nevert..cleſs, being divided into many Eſtates, where they border 
oche Megel, ON im, are More likely to damage him by Inroads, then by open War. The 
Perſian regained from him Candahar, ſome years paſt': which he loſt not a. 
gain, till ae had at the ſame time to deal with tlie Mogo/ls, and Turks. The 
others have much ado to detend themſelves againſt him ; as the Kings of Go/. 
condaand Decan; this lait having loſt ſome part of his Eſtates, and the other 
oiving hun lome preſent in the wa; of Tribute. 
But the great Mego/} would make nothing to feiſe both theſe Kingdoms,ifhe 
were-not otten perplexed with inteſtine Warzand if there remained not in his E- 
ſtates divers Princes, which they call Rahtas or Kings; ; and many people of 
whom he cannot abſolutely diſpoſe,neither, the one.nor the other obeying him, 
or paying any I ribute to him, but by conſtraint ; and the greateſt part payin 
it only waen and j;ow tuey pleaſe, and ſometimes not at all. Amongſt thet: 
Perty King:&% little Kings and People are the Rahria Boſbou,who reſides at Temery,5o Leagues 
people under (ram Labor. The Rahia Tulluck Chan, who refides at Naugracut 80 Leagues 
ne 42% from Lahor. The Rahia Decomperga is 150 Leagues from Agra, reſiding 
at Calſery; the Rahia Manſa is 200 Leagues trom Agra, reſiding at Serinz- 
gar, The Rahia Rodorou 18 beyond the Ganges, reſiding at Camayo, The 
Mugei likewiſe beyond the Ganges to the South of Rahia Rodoronu, is very 
powertul as well as the two laſt ; between the Armes of the Ganger,is a Prince 
of the ancient tamily of the Kings of Dez, who likewiſe maintains himſelf. 
Above Caſſimere the Rahia Tibbon acknowledges neither Mogoll, nor Tartar; 
deſcending often, and making incurſions both on the one and the other. The 
People called Balloches or Bulloques, do unpuniſhed live like Vagabonds in the 
Province of Hazacan ; likewiſe the Aguvanes, and the Patanes in Candabar, 
likewiſe the Quz//es or Colles, and the Reſbutes in the Mountains between Cam- 
baya and Decan, and ſometimes the Coles of Decan, the Rebuſtes of Cambaya, 
and the Patanes of Candahar have raiſed Tribute, 
Theſe Kzngs and People are almoſt all Pagans, deſcending from divers 
Kings and People which poſlefſed divers parts of the Indies before the Mogolls. 
There is one Rah:a of the Golles above Amadebat ; another the Rahia Par- 
taſpha near Breampure,who hath ſome time taken and pillaged Cambaya. The 
Rahiz Rana reſides at Gorchitio; and after having well defended himſelf a+ 
gainſt the ancient Kings of Indza, yields now ſome Tribute to the Mogo//. 
Mogol very Yet is the Great Mogo/l one of the greateſt, and moſt powerful Princes of 
potent. Aſia ; he can bring into the field 200000 Horſe, 500000 Foot, and 2 or 3000 
Elephants ; he gives penſions to the greateſt part of thePrinces, Lords, Nobles 
and Gentry of the Country, on condition that they keep for his ſervice, ſome 
1,ſome 2, 3, 4, 5, ſome 10, ſome 100,ſome 1000 and upwards of Horſes, which 
are to be always in readineſs ; his Armies nevertheleſs conſiſt for the moſt part 
of 100000 Horſe, -and zo0000 Foot ; andthis beſides his ordinary Garriſons. 
His Subjects are ſtrong and robuſtious , uſe all ſorts of Armes, go freely to all 
occaſions, wanting nothing but Order and Policy. They have no conſiderable 
Forces at Sea, ſince the Portyg ts hold from them in the Kingdom of Cambaya, 
the Cuy and Fortreſs of Diu, Daman, Baſaim of the Iſle of Sa/tette near Ben- 
[azm, .the Fort of Manora, andthe Rock of 4ferim. 
2h Caany The whole Country is ſtored with ſeveral ſorts of tame and wild Creatures, 
Cattle, Fowle, 35 Buffes, Oxen, Cowes, Sheep, Deer, Wild: Aſces, Bores, Hares, Sc. Variety 
znd Fill, of Fowl and Fyſs; here are alſo tound Crocod4/es,fome of which are 30 foot long; 
----; - Cormorants, and Bats as big as Crows. "ap 
oe um _ The-great Aogo//s ordinary Guard conliſts of about 12000 men, befides 600 
. _..... of hi$iteguard; he never ſtirs abroad tg hunt, take the Air or the like, with» 
Out, 6 ly Corb g about 10000 men of alkdegrees; beſides to make bis ſtate 
thegreater, there are 100 Elephants richly, trapt, and covered with Scarlet, 
Veluet, or the like;; on theſe Cogan there are ſeated two-men, the one to 
guide-him, and the other which ſupports a large Banner of Silk, richly haut 
"hy, . ro yadacre 
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broydered with Go/d and S:/ver ; but on ſome of the Elephants which go fore- 
molt; inſtead of carrying Banners, they play upon S:mbretts, and other ſuch 
like Inſiruments ; after theſe 100 Elephants, comes the Mogell, either mount- 
ed on an excellent Perſtan Horſe, orelſe in a Coach, or Sedan, attended by his 
Nobles and other Courtiers, after whom come about 500 Elephants, Camels, is Srate and 
and Wagons which are to carry the Baggage ; for commonly he encamps in the $57 ne 
Field, in which he takes great delight by reaſon of the coolneſs, as alſo by 
reaſon few Cities are able to give entertainment to ſo great a retinue ; and be- 
ſides his going thus to hunt or take the Air, he often changes the place of his 
abode according to the ſeaſons of the year. The Mogo!! celebrates with great 
pomp and ſtate the firſt day of the year. They have ſeveral Feſt:val dues 
which they keep in great triumph, wherein they have ſeveral divertiſements 
of ſports and recreations, and eſpecially the birth day of the Mogo//. The lan- 

uage which the Great Mogoll, and moſt people of quality ſpeak, is the #er- 
fon tongue. The Inhabitants are very expert at the 5ow. The diſeaſes which 
are. common amongſt them, are Fevers, and tlie Bloody Flux. Their Horſes 
are not good, but their Oxenare excellent, being here uſed inſtead of Horſes, 
which are very mettleſome. As in this great extent of ground ( which we call 
the Mogolls Country ) there are Grecll w of People, ſo likewiſe are there 
divers forts of Re/:grons, ſome of which I ſhall ſpeak a word or two of, 

The Benjans are Pagans, they uſe neither G:ycumci/con nor Bapiiſme;they 
believe there is a God who created them, and made the Univerſe ; but they 
worſhip the Devz/, believing that God created him to govern the world, and 
do miſchief to mankind, to which endin all their Moſques they have the tigure 
of him in Statues of Gold, S;Jver, Ebony, Fvory, Marble, Stone and Wood; this 
figure in ſhape is ugly and horrid to look on ; it. 1s. placed on a Table of Stone, 
which ſerves for an Altar, and receives the Offerings which are made to the 
Pagode ; on the right ſide of this Table is placed a Trough, in which thoſe 
who intend to do their devotions waſh and Purifie themſelves ; and on the other 
ſide there 1s a Cheſt in which is put their Offerings, nigh tro which 1n the wall 
is a Veſſel, out of which the Bramasor Prieft takes out a kind of yellow ſtuff, 
with which he marks the forcheads of them; this Bramap. ſits at the foot of 
the A/tar, from whence he riſeth often to ſay Prayers. | In their Moſques they 
always burn Lamps, and about the Walls of them are abundance of Figures, as 
Beaits,Devils 9c. which they adore, . They much uſe as a part of their Reli- 
gion. corporal purification, bathing themſelves every day. They are very in- 
genious, ſubtil, and civil, therg being no trade but what they apply themſelves 
unto, and-are very expert in t11e adulteration of all Commodities. They are 
civilin their Apparel, but their Ch:z{dren go naked untill the age of 5 or 6 years, 
and ax 7.8,9 or 10 years of age they. marry them, ſeldom ſtaying untill the age 
of 12, eſpecially an female ſey, as thinking, it a great ſhame to live ſolong ua- 
married ; and in their marriages they obſerve-ſeveral ceremonies. ; The Men 
are not.only permitted to marry twice, or thrice in caſeof mortality, but alſo 
if their Wives prove barren ; but the firſt hath a preeminence. as being mother 
of the Family ; their Sons are Heirs to their Fathers Eſtates, but withall they 
muſt maintain the Mother, and take to Wite their Siſters. 

The Bramans or Prieſts are of great authority, and highly reſpected a- 
monegſt them, inſomuch that the Benzans will hardly engage themſelves in an 
matter of concernment, without the advice-and approbation of them. Theſe 
Prieſts beſides their expounding the myſteries of their Religion according to 
their fancies ( which ſoon take, impreſſion. in the, minds of. theſe ſuperſtitious 
people} Bay anoverfight of Schools vir Fpidren have their education. 

hen the men are:to go a journy, they deſire tha Zraman to have a care oftheir 
Wives, untill they return, and to ſupply their places; another cuſtom they 
have, that when any are married,-the Bride is brought to the Braman,and he 
is earneſtly requeſted to-enjoy the firſt fruits of her, without which they think 
the marriage is not bleſt,and for ſo.doipg he hath gitts preſented him according 
to the qualities of the perſons. xthns | 

The F uma believe the tran{migration and immortality of the RO — 
that 
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their Religion, ſis , 
Trades and Commerce ; they believe that there is one God, 
Univerſe, who acts alone and immediately in all things ; but he hath as they 
fancy about zo ſeveral Servants, to whom he giveth an abſolute power over the 
things which he hath entruſted them with, but withall they are obliged to give 


Their habif&: 


behaviour. 
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that the Soul of a good man is departed into the body of a Chicken or a Pigeon; 
that ofa wicked or cruel man into a Lion, Tiger or Crocodile, that of a glutton 
into a Swine, that bf a crafty man into a Fox, Sc. for which reaſon they nei- 
ther eat nor kill any thing that hath life ; nay they are ſo fat from deftroyin 
them, that on the contrary they will purchaſe them of the Mahometans , hy, 
ſet them art liberty, and for thoſe that be lame, or ſick, they have Hoſpitals for 
them as in Perſia. 

7. Albert de Mandelſlo, in his Book of Travels ſaith, that the Benjans are 
Jivided among themſelves, into 83 principal Sects, beſides an infinite number 
of others ; thoſe of moſt note as comprehending all the others, are thoſe of 
Samarath, Ceurawath, Biſnow and Goeghy. 

Beſides the Bexjans there is another ſort of Pagans whom they call the Pay. 
who for the moſt part reſide by the Sea-coaft, addicting themſelves to 
reſerver of the 


an account unto him; and for theſe Servants they have a great veneration , 
who have each their particular charge, as one having the Government of the 
Earth, another of Fruits,another of Beaſts, another of Military affairs:Others 
who have influences on men, ſome giving underſtanding, others wealth, {$c, 
Another who takes the poſſeſſion of the Souls departed ; which condudts them 
to the Judges where they are examined , and according to their good or evil 
deeds, receive their Sentence, and are carried by the govd or bad Angels, who 
attend the Judges to Paradiſe or Hell, where they think they ſhall abide until 
the end of the world, which will be 1000 years; after which time, they fhall 
enter into other Bodies, and lead a betterlife then they did before. Another 
hath the pooch of Waters , another of Metals, another of Fire; which 
they hold Sacred; Sc | | 
They have no Moſques or publick places for their Devotion ; they have s 
very great eſteem of their Tedthers and Dofors, allowing them a plentiful 
Eſtate. Their Widows are ſuffered to marry'a ſecond time, Adultery. and 
Fornication they ſeverely puniſh. They are forbidden the _ of any thing 
that hath life. Drunkenneſs they likewiſe ſtriftly puniſh. ' Theſe People are 
much given to Avarice, and circumventing thoſe they deal withal. The Ma- 
homitans or Mogolls that here inhabit are 'of a good ſtature, have their Hair 
black and foggy, but are of a clearer Complexioy then the other ſort of People 


aforementioned. They habit themſelves ſomething like the Per/ians;' their 
Garments about their Waiſts are cloſe to their Bodies, but downwards wide ; 


they uſe Girdles and their Shoos and the Covering of their Head, 15 much' the 
ſame with thoſe of the Turks. - And they are” \kewiſe diſtinguiſhed'by their 
Clothes, which according to the degree and quality, and the perſon, doth ex. 
ceedin richneſs. They are very civil, ingenious, and reſerved, yet ate expen- 
ſive in their Apparel, Feaſtings, and great lovers of Women. And ſo much for 
the Mogolls Countrey. RE, | 


;  - The Peninſulaof IND IA without the Ganges. 
"Tas Peninſula without oo Ganges, ,is between the Mouths of 4a: and 
| * Ganges,and advances ftom the Eaſt of the Great Mogo/l,unto the eighth 
degree of Latitude,on this fide the' quator, The Oceanor Indian Sea waſhes 
it on three ſides; to'wit, the Gulf Bengala, once Gangeticus Sinus, on che 
Eift ; the Gulph of Cambaya, anciently Barigaztnus Sinus, and the Sea 
which regards Arabia,on the Weſt; rowards the . South, rhiat which. regards 
Cy/an on one fide, and the Maldives on the other, * by oe 


"We 
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We will divide this Peninſula into four principal parts, Which Thall be De- 
can, Golconda, Narſingue or Biſnagar, and Malabar, 
the greateſt, have each their King ; or if there be more, they depend and hold 


of one alone : The fourth and laſt part, hath likewiſe tormerly been a Kingdors 
alone ; at preſent is many, but which hold one of another. 


DECAN:. 


He Kingdomof DECAN is waſhed on the W:ſt,by the Indian Ocean; , 


It is divided into three others, which they call _ 
[C4%s 


the Gulf of Cambaya. 
Decan, Cunkan and Balaguate ; the two firſt on the Coaſt. Balaguate is Eaſt- 
ward of the other two up in the Land, and compoſed of V2l/;es which are be- 
low; ahd between the Mountains of Gate ; beyond which, are the Kingdoms 
of Golconda and Narſingue or Biſnagar. 

In che particular Decay, are the Cities of Amedanagar, Chaul, Dabul, Sc. 
In Cunkan are the Cities of V:ifapor, Soliapor, Goa, Paranda, Pagode, (Sc. 
Likewiſe in Balaguate, Liſpor, Beder,Doltabad, Hamedanager, Viſapor and Be- 
der,are the principal Cities, and thoſe where the Dealcanor Idalcan makes his 
reſidence; but none more conſiderable then Goa,;though they are fair;well built; 
large. and populous. —_ 

704 i5 a City as fair, rich, and of as great Traffick as any in the Eaſt ; being 
fitnared in ati Iſland of the ſame name, which the Rivers of Mandova and 
Guart make at their falling into the Sea. Alphonſo Albuquerque took it in the 
year 1510. and ſmce the Fortagals have eſtabliſhed themſclves ſo powertully, 
that their Vice-Roy, a Biſbop, and their Counc:/ for the Eaſt-Indtes have here 
their Reſidence. The Commodities found in this City ( being rhe Staple of the 
Commodities of this part of the Indies, as alſo of Perſza, Arabia, China, Ar- 
menia, c.) are Precious Stones, Gold,Silver,Pearls,Silk raw and wrought, 
Cotton,of which they make ſeveral Manufattures; alſo Spices, Druggs, Fruzts, 
Corn, Tron, Steel, with divers others which the ſaid Countreys afford, but the 
Natural Commodities of Goa are not conſiderable. Beſides tikir great Traffick 
with ſeveral Nations, their Riches and Policy which they obferve, Vincent 
Blanc makes account that its Hoſprtal is the faireſt, the beſt accommodated and 
ſerved,and the richeſt of any,making it exceed that of the Holy Spirit at Rome, 
and the Infermerica at Malta, which are the beſt of all Chriſtendom. Their 
Streets large, their Houſes fair,eſpecially their Palaces and Publick Buildings 
which are very magnificent: Their Churches are ſtately. and richly adorned ; 
their Windows are beautified with Mother of Peart, and Shells of Tortoiſes of 
divers colours;which are ingeniouſly cut in neat Works. This City is in compaſs 


above 15 miles, and though it is without Gates or Walls, yet by reaſon of its 


Caftle, Forts, and the ſtrength it receiveth from the Iſland; is a place of great 
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ſtrength and force : It hath a great and good Haves, which they make their Its fireogth. 


Harbor for their Ind:an Fleet, by which they command the Seas there abouts. 
The Portugals here live in all manner of delight and pleaſure; and with a 


themſelves the titles of Gentlemen of the Houſe'and Chamber of the K:ng, 


Kngihts, Eſquires, ©c. being very highly conceited of themſelves,and exceed- 


ing proud and ſtately,but withal very civil and courteous ; no perſon of quality 
walks the Streets a-foot, . but ate catried by their S/aves in a Palangquin, or 
ride on Hoyſes, and the Women ſeldom go abroad publickly. Both Sexes are 
extreamly given to Venery, byreaſon of which,the Pox is very frequent among 
them, of which abundance dies : Their Women have an exceſſive love to 
white Med, and will uſe their uttermoſt endeavours to enjoy them. The Men 
are ſo jealous of their Wives, that they will ſcarce fuffer their neareſt Re/at:- 
ons to ſee them, by reaſon theyare ſo much deſitous of the enjoyment of Men, 
and they ſo much of them. 

In their Apparel, as alſo in the furniture oftheir Houſes, they are very colſt- 
ly. The Women are here delivered without pain, and.not having the w_ 
© 


ride 
and preſumption ſo great, that the leaſt and moſt beggerly among ? come to 
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of a Midwife, of any one but herſelf ; and no ſooner is ſhe delivered, but ſhe 
is about her occaſions, not obſerving the cuſtom among us, in keeping tieir 
Chamber a month together. Moſt of them live to the age of 100 years, and that 
in perfect health ; but theſe are not the Portuga/s , but are the Natives which 
are Pagans and Benjans. To this City do reſort Merchants trom Arabia, 
Perſia, Armenia, Cambaya, Fencats iam, Pegu, China, Java, Malacca, 
and itrom ſeveral other Countrics,it being the Staple of all Indzan Commodities, 
In the heart of the City, is a Street, where every morning,from ſeven to nine, 
not only the Merchants meet for the vending and buying of Commod:tzes, 
which are here ſet lorth for ſale, like our Fairs ; bur alto the Gentry of the Ci. 
ty meet, as well to hear news, as to ſatisfie their tancies in the ſigi:t of the Com. 
modzities : And beſides this Sireer, every Trade hath its particular Street, one 
Trade not intermixing with another. 

Beſides Goa,the Land of the Bardes,the Iſiles of Salſette,of Coran,of Divar, 
and ſome other Lands about Goa, are the Portwugals : As likewiſe, the City ot 
Chaul, on the Coaſt, where they have a great Trade of $14,; and from theſe 
places they have their proviſion brought them, and that at very eaſie rates; for 
the Iſland of it ſelf is ſo barren, that it will ſcarce produce any thing, 

Decan taken altogether, hath one King alone, which they call 7do/can or 
Dialcan. The Great Mogol hath taken trom him ſome places in the particy- 
lar Decan, and the Portugals Goa, Chaul, and ſome other places on the Coaſt, 
This Prince is yet powerful, at leaſt in regard of the Indians : He hath taken 
Dabul from the Portugals, and ruined it, He once beſieged Chaul,and divers 
times.Gog, leading in his Armies near 200000 men. In tine, he made Peace 
with the Portugals ; the Vice- Roy of the Eaft-Indies for the Crown of Porty- 
gal, having always an Ambaſsador at the Idolcans Court, and the Idolcanhas 
ving one at Goa with the Vice-Roy,' And though this Prince is ſo powerful in 
men, and ſo well provided with Ammunition, and his Artiz/lery greater and 
par" of then any Prince about him, yet is he become Tributary to the Great Mo- 

0s, | 
« All the Country is good, fruitful, watered with ſeveral Rivers, hath ſtore of 
precious Srones, of Cotton and Silk, of which they make divers ManufatFares; 
of Pepper, of Fruits and other Commodities. 

The Inhabitants or Natives of the Country arePagans,and for the moſt part 
Benjans, but cat any kind of Fleſb, except that of an Ox, Cow, Buffe, Stine or 
Wild-Bore. A Swine they abhor,but have a great veneration for a Cow or an 
Ox. But as to the manner oftheir life, as in their Marrriages , Interments, 
Purifications, and other Ceremonzes in their Religron ; as allo in their Habits 
and Hoxſes,which are very mean, their Houſes being made of Siraw, and with- 
al, ſmall and low; having no light but what enters in at the door, which is not 
ſo high asa mans Waiſt: In which, their chiefeſt furniture and houſhold-ſtuffs, 
are Mats tolie upon in the night, | on which they alſo eat their Meat ; their 
Diſhes, Drinking-cups, &c. are made of Fig-leaves, which they daub and 
plaiſter together. In theſe, and the like Ceremonzes and Cuſtoms, they imitate 
the Benjans aforementioned, The reſt of the people which here inhabit, are 
Mahometans and Fews, which here enjoy the freedom of their Religion, but 
the Subjects of the King of Portugal are Catholicks, thoſe of the Engliſh Pro- 


teſtants. 
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He name of GOL CON DA hath been known bit for few yeats ; The ringdom 
neverthelcſs this is a powerful and rich Kingdom ; but which hath been of Geiconga; 
confounded with the name of Orsxa: It is upon the Gulph of Bengala,whieti pad poncak 
it regards towards the Eaſt and South, neighbotring on the Mogol/s and the 
Kingdom of Bengala, towards the North. It ſtretches 200 Leigues orf the 
Coalt in length, and near 100 upin the Land in breadth. It yields 2o Millions 
of yearly Revenue, is very well peopled, and its People addied to all forts 
of Manufactures. They make Cotton Pintado's (0 artificially, and with ſuch 
lively colours, that it is eſteemed better than S;z/&k. They build great Ships, 
trade to Mecca, Aquem, Bengala, Pegs, and throughout all the Indies. 

There are 1n this Eſtate 66 Ca##les and Fortreſſes, where the ordinary Gar- It chicf. pl4- 
tiſons are kept ; and theſe CafFes are on inacceſſible Rocks , which they call 3,9 For- 
Conda. Golconda, which the Perſians call Hidrabrand, is the chief and refi- * © 
dence of the King ; it is diſtant from the Port of Muſulipatan about 60 Leagues, 
which is a fair City ſeated on an Arm of the Sea; adjoyning tothe Kingdom of 
Biſnagar, and not far from Cape Guadavari, Hath its Airpleaſant, its Soil 
fruitful z of about 5 or 6 Leagues circuit; nor doth its King yield muck 
to the Great Mogol/ in Riches, precious Stones , in ſtore of Elephants , 
or all forts of magnificence. But his Eſtates being much leſs, and his People 
leſs warlike, conitraineth him to ſend him every year 400000 Pagodes in form 
of Tribute. | | 

This Country moreover hath no Mines of Gold, Silver, or Copper, ſome it The Country 
hath of Iron and Steel; but many of Diamonds and other precrous Stones, fo 12m Pn 
rich and abundant, that in 162z the King cauſed it to be ſhut up, and the labour precious 
to ceaſe, fearing leſt the too great quantity ſhould make them negleRed; S=2s- 
Others ſay, for tear it ſhould draw the Great Mogol into his Eſtates. 

Condapolt ; its chief Fortreſs is ſo great, that in circumference it contains 
fix others; and theſe ſix are one above the other , each having Wood, Frurts, 
and Land ſufficient to maintain the Garriſons deſtined for their defence, which 
amount to 12000 Men. Candavara is another Fortreſs, 15 or 16 Leagues from 
Condapolt ; and thence at certain intervals there are Towers, on which with 
certain Lights they give oy of all that palles in the Country, On the Sea- 

Coaſt or Gulph of. Bengala, are ſeated ſeveral Towns, ſome of which are well 

known by Merchants ; as Guadavari, which gives name to a Cape, on which 

it is ſeated, Vixaopatan, Narſingapatan, Pulacate, Palhor , Mamtcapatan, 
Calecote, Caregara; on the Cape $ogora, or Das Palmas, Polarin, Contty- 

patar, and others. The Portugals have a Fortreſs at IG , Which is 

one of the beſt Ports of the Country ; the City is not walled, and belongs to 

the Prince. | _——. 

The Air is every where healthful, the Soil fertil, producing twice of thrice a The Air and , 

year Grazns, Fraits, Sc. almoſt all different trom ours. Their Seaſons are y__—_ 
diſtinguiſhed in three manners ; they have very great heats in March, April, 
May, and June; and that is their Summer. Much Rain in July, Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and Offober ; and that is their Autumn. Freſh Weather,or little heat 
in November, December, Janttery, and February, which is their Spring : For 
Winter they have none, One of their principal Revenues comes trom $2/r, 
which alone yields 1800000 Pagodes, or ſo many: Crowns. Their other Re- 
venues aredrawn from ſeveral Commodities ; amongſt the reſt D:amonds, of 
which all above 5 Garats belopg to the Prince ; hor dare any keep them on 
pain of death. 40s 
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BYSNAGAR oO NARSINGUE. 


Outh of Decan and Golconda are the Eſtates of BIS NAGA R other: 
& wiſe NAR SI NGTE; theſe two places being the principal ones of the 
Realm. Nar/ingue, not far from the Port of Paleacate, aboutthe midſt of the 
Coaſt of Choromandet: Biſnagar, towards the Mountains of Gate, and near 


Canard. 


The whole Eſtate is divided into three principal-quarters, and theſe 


quarters into 7 Kingdoms, and extends it ſelf on two diffcrent parts of the 
Jodian Sea, on the Gulph of Garxges or Benga/a, towards the Eaſt ; and on 
the Gulph of Indus.or Cambaya, towards the Weſt. On thus fide, the Coaſt is 


65 Leagues long ; in the other 250. 


CHORO, 


The three principal quarters are called CA N.4 RA, BISNAGAR, and 
MA NDEL. Canara occupies all the Weſtern Coaſt, between 


the Eſtates of Decan and Malabar; Biſnagar and Choromandet hold all the 
Eaſtern Coaſt: the laſt towards the Coaſt of, the Peſchery, and Ifle of 


Ceylan; and the firit towards Golconda. 


Canarahathzrhe Kingdoms of Onor 


and Baticala on the Sea, and that of Borſopa farther in the Land , which 
{tretchesto the Mountains of Gate: B:iſnagar hath the Ki — ator of Tienlique 


and -Biſnagar ; Choromandel, thoſe of Choromandel and 


n 
an 


ul. 


Onor, Baticala, and Gorcopa,are the capital Cities each of their Kingdoms z 
the rwo firſt to one, the laſt ſubjeR to a particular King ; but all Tributaries to 


Biſnagar. 


Thoſe tour on the Eaſt and Gulph of Benga/a, are immediately 


fubject to the King of Brſnagar, except that the Portugals hold Maliapur and 
Negapatan. But moreover the Eſtates of the. Nazcques, of Tanjaor, of Gingi, 
and of Madure, are eſteemed to be of Biſnagar, becauſe they make part of it, 


. andare; likewiſe at preſent Vaſlals and Tributaries of the King of B:ſnagar, 


Formerly\theſe Na:cques were only Governours of the Quarters they at pre+ 
ſent potiefle , theſe Governours revolting , and each ſeifing. his Government, 
The Kings of Bi/nagay having long made War upon them, - to reduce them to 
their duty : They ia the end remained Naicgnes, that is, Her edit 
and abſolnte over thoſe Quarters, paying ſome Tribute to the Kings of Biſnagar. 

"The City of Gingi isxſteemed'one ot the greateſt and faireſt of I4:2,in the 
midſt of which is & Fortreſs, and in that Fortreſs a Rock almoſt inacceſſible; 


they give likewiſe to. this Naicque the Ci 
patama; . and on the Coaſt of Choromande 
and $alawarca, are ſubjet to him, 


' Fhe Nurcque of Tanjaor hath his Eſtate betwe 


Lords, 


of Cindambaram, after it Chifta- 
Coloran, the Princes of Trinidi 


en thoſe of Gizgi and Ma 


dure, and near the Port of Negapatan,which belongs to the Portugals, Beſides 


Tanjaar.and Caſtan in the Upland, the Cities of (Tr1min 


and'of Triminaves, belong unto him. 


The'Naicque of Madure, befides Madure his capital Ci 
one; holds almoſt all the:Coaſt of the' Peſcheria, a 
near Cey/an, This Coaſt extends from the Cape of Comori unto the Cipeof 


this Fifty 

FhefefHrar 3 areiexpoſed to faleinFaly, 
Miavancor,are the beſt Cities of this Coaft,w 
thereisabout 25 Cities-The 
Iivein-fome formof'a'Republick, paying fome'ri 
andrtheſe are they-thar: fiſh forthe Pearls ©: 


ſhirg endures only 15 or 21 days, there being 


mrmes 


thei 


and a 
e Iſle of 


i INegapatan, viewing in.the Ocean the not. far diſtant Iſle of. C2ylan 7 'A 
name of: the-Peſeheria:hath been given it,by reaſon of the Prxuyls which they 
yearly fiſh there for about the end of March and the 


apatan, of Trangabar, 


fair 


ithe 


beginning of Apre/ ; and 


- bart then' abour 50 or 60000 
Perſenmeraployed cither tofiſh, or to keep the Fiſhermens Veſſels from trouble. 


le of Paravas are mixed along 


Augnft y and September. Tutucori and 
chisof 75 Lea 


$ length; whete 


the Coaſt,and 
the Vairgue of Madure; 


| is fiſhing being all the riches of 
the Country,which of it ſelf is neither fertil nor pleaſant, but dry and ſcorched. 

Yet is the King of Biſnagar very powerful, formerly marching againſt the 
Idalcan,it hath been accounted that he had in his Army 40000 Horſe, 700000 
Foetgand 700 Elephants. -. His chief City is Biſnagar or Viſnagar, a City 
very beautiful, ſeated in a temperate” Air, and by reaſon of the fertility of the 


Country 
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Country about it, which brings forth ſundry Cotnrhodities naturally beſides the 
induſtry and ingenuity of the Inhabitants in ſeveral Manufactures ; but eſpeci- 
ally in their fine Cotton-Linnen, which they make of divers colours, and inter- 


woved with ſeveral forts of Loom-works and flowers, which are eſteemed bet- 
ter than S:/k. Alſo the goodneſs of its Haven, hath made it a place of as great 


Commerce as any City on the Coaſt of Choromandet; though at Muſul:patan ,, _ 
the Engliſb have ſettled a FaQtory (both for the providing and lading hence the Faftory ar 


. 


Commodities of the Country,) more by reaſon of its ſcituation, than for the 2*ptar. 


goodneſs of place, it being of no beauty nor grandure; its Houſes being 
low and ill built, and its Streets not many, and thoſe that are, narrow and ill 


contrived ; bur above all it is ſeated in a barren Soil, by reaſon of the extraor- 


dinary Heat, which here rages from March to July; then from July to Ne- 
vember, the great Rains and Winds, which reign continually , ſo that their 
Temperate weather is but from November to March. 

Vincent le Blanc faith, That the City of Biſnagar is able to ſet forth 100000 
Horſe ; next to it Narfingae, on the ſide of a little Hill towards the Sea ; Trips- 
ty, not far from Chandegry; and Cangevaran, not far from Maliapor, or S:. 
Thomas Trivalur, is famous for the great number of its Idols. Cirangapatan 
is between Chandegry and Mangaloy, which. is on the Coaſt of Canara : the 
Fortreſs of Vel/ur, between Chandegry and Nar/imgue, was the Kings Court in 
1609. All the Country is healthful, rich, and fertil in Cor and Fruzts, breeding 
ſtore of Cattel and Fowl; and Diamonds are found in the Mountains of Gate, 
near Chandegry, andin other places quantity of Amethyi?s and white Saphirs, 
They have all ſorts of Beaſts, both tame and wild : their Elephants are docil, 


their People healthful and well difpoſed, but not couragious. Fhe Pepper of 


Onor is eſteemed the moſt weighty and the beſt of all theſe quarters : the Poy- 
tugals lade from thence 7 or 8000 Quintals a year. Baticala, a Port of Rice 
of ſeveral ſorts,different both in price and goodneſs ; the b/ack Rzce is eſteem- 
ed more healthful, and better than the whzze. 


Between Peleagate and Narfingue,there is an obſcure and deep Valley full of 
Trees, which (till drop water like thoſe in the Iſle of Ferr ia the Canarzes : 


near this Valley there is abundance of Sugars, whoſe Canes prelt ſerve to feed 


Beaſts, . among which Hogs moſt delight in them,which makes them contract 4 


ſavour rather of Sugar than Salt ; yet are they worth little. 
Some give the King of Nar/mgue but 10 0r 1200 /. Sterling of yearly Re- 
venue, whereas others report him.to have ioor 12 Millions of Go/d yearly, 


The fertility, 


remperatu 
&c. of the” 
Country. 


The Revenue 
of the King. 


which is moſt likely, He entertains ordinarily $0000 Nazres, 20000 Horſes ; 
and for the ſervice of his Houſe 12 or 15000 Perſons, 1000 Horſes, and 805 
Elephants. | Mt = 4, 01.8%. 


Almoſt all the People are 1do/aters,ſfome Mahumetans,and a few Catholicks. tt People: | 


The Jefuites have two reſidences, one at Chandegry, and the other at Vetlur, 
to no ſmall benefit. . Amongſt the Cuſtoms of theſe Barbarians,they have the 
inhuman cuſtom for the Women to burn themſelves with the Corps of their 
deceaſed Husbands. Texerafaith, that the Naique of Maduvre deceaſing in his 
time, his 4oo Wives and Concubines caſt themfelves into the ſame Fire ;-and 
burnt themſelves with the KingsBody. There was 375 burnt with the Naiqgue of 
Taujaor, in the year 1600, and as many or more'with the laſt Nazque of Gags. 


As for the form and euſtom obſerved in the burning of theſe filly wretches, ,,__ ,_ Wa. 
T ſhall borrow from Sir Tho. Herbert,as he hath it in bis book of Travels,p.362. men burn 
where he faith, / that the Hwu5band: being dead the Wife prepares her felf for themſelves 


with the 
. . - Corps of their 
gers ſhe adorns with Precions Srones, Sc. but her Legs, Thighs and Arms ſhe deceaſed 


ettereth with Chains, which they hold as expreſſions of Love ; in one Hands 


her Funeral, habiting her ſelf in tranſparent Laws ; her Noſe, Ears, and Fin- 


handlie' holds & Ball, and in the other a Noſegay of Flowers, both as Em- 
blems'of Paradiſe: and being thus habited, the 15 accompanied to the place by 
allher Relations,Friends,and Acquaintance;and all the way going the Branch- 
wau or Priefi denoges the joys ſhe is to þ >< an together with the afſu- 
rance of enjoying . her Husband 'in the E/y/wm: which words do much 
excite her to valour ; ſo that when ſhe cometh to the place, feeth the flame; 


: Nanz and 
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and the Carcaſs of her dead Husband, whom ſhe longeth to be with in Eh. 


ſium, being as it were like a hot-headed Lover, tranſported with joy,ſhe takes 
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leave of her Friends and Relations, and jumps into the flame , in which the 
Corps of her Husband was firſt put, which ſoon unites in Aſhes ; during which 
time they have ſeveral ſorts of Muſick : and to make the Ceremony the better, 
their Branchman exhorts them not to quit their Husbands,caſting ſtoreof ſees 
Wood and Ol into the fire, to take away the unſavoury ſmell ; and this Law 
was made, becauſe the Women did frequently poyſon their Husbands v 
any diſcontent, and ſo took others : but as Linſcor ſays, this is only a Cuſtom 
for their Nobles and Prieſts, it being prohibited to the meaner People. A Cy. 
ſtom, I think, not greatly to be defired by any ; and beſides this Heatheni/y 
Cuſtom, they have ſeveral others as bad and Idolatrous, Satan having here dif. 
played his Banner of Impiety, being a People for the moſt part averſe to Law 
oa” Morality. Likewiſe the Cuſtom which they obſerve in their Marriages is 
as ſtrange ; for the Branchman, with a Cow and the Man and Woman, go toge. 
ther to the Water-ſide,where the Prieſt (after he hath muttered a ſhort Prayer 
joyns their hands to the Cows Tai), and having Jones upon them hallowed 
O11, he lorceth the Cow into the River, where ſhe continueth a good while, 
and being come out they unty them ; and this they hold for a ſolemn Marriage, 
and ſacred for ever, the Cow being a creature which by them is highly eſteemed 
and reverenced. 

Among the places which are on the Coaſt of Choromandel, Negapatan, and 
Maliapur, belong to the Portugals, and formerly they alone of the Europe. 
ans had all the Traffick ; now the Hollanders hold Guetdria, the Engliſh the 
Fort St.George, called by the Indians Sadrapatan; and both have their Fa- 
ors ron—_ the Coaſt. Megapatan is great of Trade, though ſeated in an 
unhealthful Climate, uttering many valuable Merchandizes : They gather 
Rice inquantity ſufficient to Jo their Neighbours. Maliapur a ſmall, but 


well known Town on this Coaſt, is the place where thoſe of the Country be- 
lieve that St. Thomas was Martyred and interr'd; and there were many Chr;. 
1ans who called it $t.7homas, when the Portugals entred the Tudies ; they 
| are ſtill a conſiderable body,and may eafily be made return to true Chriſt; anity, 


The old City is ruined, the new was rebuilt by the Portugals, where there is a 


Chapel dedicated to S/.Thomas ; and it is ered into a Biſhoprick under the 
Arehbiſhop of Goa. 
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ALABAR jsthelaſt of the four parts we have propoſed in the Pe- 
ninſula of Indus without the Ganges ; the leaſt in Continent, but not 
in goodneſs. All the Country is healthful, fruitful, and rich : It hath little 
Wheat, but inſtead of it, it hath great plenty of Rice , Mayz, and other 
Grains, Fruits, quantity of Drugs and Spices, Precious Stones, Silk, Gin- 
ger, mn and abundance of all ſorts of Beaſts, yields Food, and ſuch fair 
Trees for the Maſts of great Ships, that Norway boaſts not better ; yet its 
greateſt Riches conſiſts 1n its Pepper and Precious Stones. 

Some extend Malabar from the River of Aliga, or from the Cape of Ra- 
nos unto that of Comorin ; but all that is between the River of Aliga and 
Cangerecora, having already paſſed under the name of Canara, where the 
Kings are Tributaries to him of Bziſnagar ; we will follow the others, who 
limit Malabar between the River of Cangerecora and the Cape of Comorin ; 
where there are many Kings, all once ſubje& to the Sazmorin of Calicut : At 
preſent thoſe of Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, and Coulan, are the moſt powerful. 

The Coaſt of MA LABAR is about 125 Leagues in length, and'isdivi- 
ded into ſeveral Kingdoms, of which the King of Cananor holds 20 Leagues, 
he of Calicut 25, he of Cochini15, and he of Coulan with Travancor, 40 and 
odd ; the reſt is poſſeſſed by many. Thoſe of Chambas, Montigue, and Ba- 
dara, are very near one another, and between Cananoy and Calicut : Thoſe 
of Tanor and Cranganor , are between Calicut and Cochin >. Thoſe of Porcs 


and 
< 
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and Calecoulan are between Couchin and Coulan; and he of Travancor, be 
tween Coulanand Cape Comorin, near which the Country is not ſo good as the 
reſt of Malabar. 

In the High-lands are thoſe of Cora near Cananer, of Auriola, of Cottagan, 
of Bipur, of Coucuran, of Panur, and of Curiga; above Calicut, Tanuy and 
Cranganor ; Thoſe of Muterte, of Marta, and Batimena, towards Cochin : 
In the Mountains are thoſe of Mangatt, of Paru, of Pimienta, of Changa- 
nara, of Trivilar, of Panapelli,ot Angamale (where there was an Archbi 
of Chriſtians of St, Thomas, reduced to a Biſboprick ; and transferred to 
Cranganor :) two of the Ticamutes, of Punhali, of Caranaretto, and others, 
The people called Maledus, and thoſe of the Mountains Pande live in the form 
of a blick. Cotate, near Cape de Comori, is of the Kingdom of Travanco, 
and hath good trading, Ca/:cut 1s eſteemed able to bring more than 100000 men 
into the Field ; Cananoy few leſs, Cochin and Coulan each 5oooo. They uſe 
little Cavalry, becauſe the Country is low, moiſt, and divided by many ſtreams. 
Calicut pretends to have ſome authority over all the Kings of Malabar, for 
which thoſe of Cananor, Cochin, and Coulan, to which Travancor is ſometime 
paſt united,ſeem to care little at preſent,a good part of the reſt ſtill hold for him. 

Cananor, beſides what it poſleiſes in the tirm Land,holds likewiſe ſome Iſlands 
among the Ma/d:ves, for having aſſiſted one of their Kings againſt his Rebells ; 
he potleſſes for the ſame reaſon the Ifle of Malicut, 35 or 40 Leagues to the 
Northward of the Maldives : and the five Iſles of D:avandorou, likewiſe 36 
Leagues North from Malicut. All theſe Iſles are ſmall, Malicut of only 4 
Leagues circumference,the others each 6 or 7 : they are more healthful than the 
Maldives, their Inhabitants rich, and trade to the Continent, to Malabar,and 
to the Maldives, and elſewhere. 

Cochin hath gained ſome reputation ſince it allied it ſelf with the Portugals, 
by whoſe means it is freed from the tribute it ought to the King of Calicut, and 
hath drawn to its Eſtates the greateſt trade of all Malabar; and the City is ſo 
increaſed, that it is not now inferior to Calicut. 

And in all theſe Kingdoms aforementioned,contained in(and along the Coaſts The chict 
of ) Malabar, there are ſeveral good, large, and well built Cities, being well ©'** 
inhabited, rich, and of a conſiderable trade ; but thoſe of moſt note in the ſaid 
Kingdoms are called by the ſame names, as that in Calicut, Calicut ; that in Ca- 
nanor, Cananor, Kc. | 

The Original Inhabitants of Malabar, are divided into Bramens, Nayres, The Natives 
and People. The Bramens are the Prieſts, Sacrificers to Idols 5 ſome addi - 7 
themſelves to Arms with the Nayres, others to trade ; but to whatſoever vo- 
cation the apply themſelves, they have a particular manner of living. The 
Nayres addicted themſelves wholly to Arms. The People meddle only with 
labour, ManufaQtures, Fiſhing, (Sc. and are like Slaves. 

Beſides the Natives, there are many Strangers, who live only on the Coaſt, 
and theſe are called Malabares, whence the name is communicated to the 
Country, Theſe Malabares are Mahumetans, whereas the others are Pagans, 
and very Superſtitious, worſhipping an 140 ſeated on a Brazen Throne, and 
Crowned, but of a horrid form, enough to fright one ; and unto this Idol, be- 
ſides their Re/ig:ous Ceremonztes,they offer up the Virginity of all their Daugh- 
ters before they are married, or elſe to their Prieſts. This Jdol having in the 

lace of his Privy parts, a ſharp bodkin of Gold or Silver faſtned, on which the 
bride is forcibly ſet , which by reaſon of the ſharpneſs forceth great ſtore of 
blood to come ; and if, though by her Husband, ſhe proves with Child the firſt 
year, they believe this 14o/got it, which they highly eſteem ; but by reaſon of 
the pain, the PrieFs by enjoying them firſt, doth quit them from the other, out 
of which two, all are ſerved : they commonly marry at 10 or 12 years of age F 
they are very black, and well limbed ; they wear their Hair long, and curl 
about their ſhoulders ; they go naked, having only a cloth about their middle 
to hide their nakedneſs, which hangs down to their knees ;'they are treacherous, 
cruel and bloody-minded; there are.likewiſe ſome Jews,and ſince the Portuga/s 
have ſet footing, many Chriſtians, beſides thoſe which they call of St, Thomas ; 
theſe being of -the Mountains, and thoſe of the Coaſt, The 
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The Peninſula of INDIA, within the GANGES. 


fes bounds: 'T HE Peninſula of India, which is beyond or within the Ganges, is ouf 
third and laſt part of the Aſiatique, or Eaſt-Indies. We will give unto 
it all that reſts of India unto China, and bound it on the Eaſt by China, and by 
the Sea of the fag ut Iſlands ; on the South with that Sea, which flows 
amongſt the Iſlands of Soude ; On the Weſt by the Sea or Gulf of Bengala, 
and by the Eſtates of the Mogo//; and on the North we will ſtretch it as tar as 
the Tartays : ſo thatit will take up all In4;a beyond the Ganges, what is poſ- 
ſeſled by the Mogol excepted. | 
ſ: Kingdoms _ We have in this Peninſula a great number of Kingdoms, which we will con- 
and pars, fider under the three Principal ones ; viz. Pegu, Sian, and Cochinchina, Under 
the name of Peg we will range all thoſe Eſtates and Kingdoms which lie upon 
the River, which deſcend from the Lake of Chiamay unto Pegu ; under the 
name. of San, all the Eſtates and Kingdoms which ' are about San; 
and under that of Cochinchina, all that is neareſt to and. on the Weſt 
Weſt of China, This laſt part is moſt Eaſterly of the three, the ſecond moſt 
Southerly, and the firſt more to the Weſt ; and this hath almoſt all been ſubje@ 
” the King of Pegs ; the other to the King of Say, and the laſt was part of 
Ina. 


F:'E. ET: :V. 


The Kingdom HE Kingdom of P EG T when in its ſplendor was ſo rich and power- 

of Prgu, and ful, that ſome would equal it to China. Vincent Blanc ſaith that it con- 

Its parts. tained two Empires, and 26 Kingdoms or Crowned Eſtates ; I believe that the 

two Empires were Pegu and $:amz, or pollibly $:an, this having been ſubje 

| or tributary to Pegu : and the Kingdoms are Martavan, Manar, Tangu, Mar- 

fin, Jangoma, and Brama, ,whole chief Cities are Pegu, Brema, Canarane, 

| Pandior, Caſſubi, Ava, Beldia, Mandranelle, Tinco, Prom, Dunbacaon, Tole- 

| ma, Maon, Arracon, Largaray, Caſſubi, Ledoa, Tipoura, Xara, and Chacomas, 

The greateſt part of theſe Eſtates taken apart, are rich, and powerful, being 

| able to ſet forth to War, ſome 2, ſome z, ſome 400000 men. They have in ma- 

| ny places Mines of Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones, beſides Grains, Fruits, 

erbs, Fowl,and Beaſts,which are here!found excellent. The Kingdoms of Tan- 

gu and of Bramaare the moſt powerful ; fince: this hath ſometime ſeized, and 
1 | the other with that of Arracan ruined the Eſtates of Pegy. 

| Bras and its Br ama belides its Mines of precious Stones, hath Benjamin, Tndia-Lake,and 

| ferriliry, and certain Herbs, from which they take $/4; they make divers ManufaFures, 

chief places. r,articularly Caps much eſteemed. Ava abounds in all forts' of Vifuals, hath 

divers Metals, Musk,and Rubies. Canelan hath the fineſt Rubies, Saphires and 

| other Stones. Prom hath Lacyue and Lead, . Tinco fetches many Merchan- 

| dizes from China, Vincent Blanc, eſteems the City of Canarana as rich and mag- 

nificent as any in Indza ; he places it between the Rivers of J:ama, and of Cays 

poumoor Pegu, giving it four Leagues Circuit, and making it Metropolis of 

| the Kingdom of Caypourno, which 1s likewiſe called Canarana. This Country 

hath Turqueſſes, and Emeralds the faireſt of all the Eaſt, 'Caſſub/ is in a Plain, 

| bounded with high Hills, from whence deſcend many ſtreams, which water the 

| Plairi, where there, are excellent Frazts, among the reſt Pomegranates the 

largeſt and beſt of India, excellent Rai/ans and Manna, which muſt be gathered 

betore 'Sun-riſe,' which elſe diſpatches it.” + Their Mountains are filled with ſa- 

vage Beaſts, where they get the Skins and Furs of Ermines and $2bles of di- 

B+ vers ſorts, all very exquiſite. . The-people of Tran/ſcanaarefair, and white ; the 

Women execeding beautiful,and the Mem very proud : They have Mines of Gol, 

| , Silver, and Diamonds ; their King keeps ordinarily 50000 Horſe, r00D Ele- 

L | ' P ants, 
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pants, and paies his tribute to the King of Pegu in Horſes, which are very &x- 
ccllent. Tue:r Foress have man} Wild Beaſts ; among the reit, that which 
ives the Bezo ». The lntabitants of Boidia are efteem:d tie moit honett 
and civil of all : :eſe quarters : Sothat they cannot but be people of Trade; and 
indeed all thcic Kingdoms have divers Commoditzes which make them rich. 


The Kingdom of Pegs, which hath commanded, and had tor Sub jets or Tri- Prgrexceeding 


butaries almolt all theſe Eſtates, and likewiſe others towards S:an, and Sa it cich in Gold, 
ſelf,cannot bur be extreamly rich and powerful, And truly,Gold,S1/ver Pearts, ran re 


and Precions Stones, have been as common in the Courts of the Kings of Pegs, 
as if all the Orient had brought all its Riches thither. The Floors of Burldimgs; 
the Moveables, and the Veſſels, with which they ſerved themſelves for diver- 
t.ſement, were ſo inriched within and without, with Go/d and Azure, thatir is 
not imaginable, if we did not know this to be the Aurea Regio,and likewiſe the 
Argentea Regio of Ftolomy : Yet this muſt be believed to bave been long ſince ; 
bur however, that it is at preſent the richeſt Country of all the Indies : And for 
the ſame reaſon, one of the beſt peopled, and moſt powerful, 


This Country, by reaſon of the overflowing of the River Pegs, which runs nt ferritiry 
through the Kingdom, makes it become exceeding fruitful, and of a fat and rich and Conme- 
foyl ; ſo that it produceth great abundance of Grains, Fruits, and other pro- iris. 


duds of the Earth 1n great plenty, Alfo Beaſts, Fowl, and F:fh, great ſtore of 
Cruet»Cats, from whom they take GC:wer, Lacque, which is made by Arts. ( as 
Bees make Wax with us) Gold,Sitver,Precious Stones, Drugs, Spices, Lead, 


Sugar, &c, This Kingdom hath plenty of good Towns and Cities, its Metro» vc Ciry of 
Pew, the chief 
of the King- 
dom,deſfcribef. 


p0ls bearing the name of the Kingdom. It is divided into the O/4 and the Netw ; 
the one and the other together make a Square; being encompaſſed with a 
ſtrong Wall, and a great Ditch well fortified, baving on each fide five Gates, 
beſidesmany Twrrets richly beautified. Ir is large, ſtrong, rich, and ſtately ; 
the King and his Nobility and Courtiers takes up the New City, which is ſepa- 
rated from the O/d by a Wall and Ditch well watered ; in which are kept many 
Crocodils for the watching the place by night : The Wal hath ſeveral Gates 
on all ſides, for the convenience ot the-people to paſs in and out. The Si+eets 
are very fair, ſtraight, and {o broad, that fifteen men may ride a-breaſt on both 
ſides, The Houſes well built,having Before every door Pllm-irtes, which are 
ſer, not only to make a pleaſant ſhow, -but alſo to: keep the Paſſengers from the 
heat of the: Sun, which is very great, | 
Phe Palace Royal is ſeated in the midſt of. the City,. having its particular 
Wall, Moat, and other Fortifications; . the Palace being very ſtately andlarge, 
the greateſt part of the Buz/4:ngs being fuftained by #:/ars of Fer, and all the 
Stones ſo ſhining, that thoſe which. are without, | repreſent the Neighbouring 
Gardens and Foreſts; and thoſe which are within the Paved Chambers, other 
Rooms, and the Ceilings above, fowel), 'that one ſeemeth towalk on Go/e and 
Azure. Nor doththis his lately Place: exceedhis Magnificence and Pomp, 
without which he isneverſo muchia4sſfeen. The-Old Cy 1s.inhabited only 
Merchants; Arteficers., and Sea-men, where there.is great:ftore of Wares 
houſes ſtrongly builtot hw 6 TY fire {which the City is much.ſubjecþ 
urito;)\ mn | which the Merchants Keep their Goods, And for:the' better encreaſe 
of Frade,.the King doth conſtitute Eight Brokers, whoſe Offices are to look 
after.and-ſelbrhe Goods;as well of ftkrangers, as thei» habitats; giving a very 
juſt account thereof : For which, theyiare allowed two pence per Cent. The hke 
obſerved mthe buying of Commodztizes.) Ard theſe Brokers by tneir places, 
are obliged to-provide: \Urangers,or Merchants with a Houſe,and orders certain 
Matdvrofithe City togoto him;'that/'out of them he may: make his choice; 
which done, he contracts with her triends to pay:them a certain ſum forthe uſe 
of her, as they can agree; which is not great ; and this Mazd ſerveth.him as his 
Servant by day; doing whiat he commandeth; and. as his Wife.by'night : And 
at the expiration of thetterm agreed upon, he leavettr her , andthe goeth.toher 


Friends without any difgrace'at'all; The Peoplterare- ob a meng ftature, nimble The Peopie, 
and ftrong,” great lovers'of Waonien, which takes them frommwarlike affairs, in cir Habit. 


which rhey-are not veryexpert. Theirha6-t is but mean,contehrng themſelves 


for 


The Place 
Royal. 
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for the moſt part, with a piece of Linnen to cover their nakedneſs ; they alf 

black their Teeth, becauſe they ſay Dogs teeth are white. They are general| 
Their belief. all Pagans, and believe that God hath under him ſeveral other Gods; thar hb 
the Author of all good which arriveth to mankind : But he leaverh all evils 
which belong to man, to the Devi} ; by reaſon of which, they ſo much adore 
and fear him, leſt he ſhould hurt them ; which God, being good, they ſay, will 
not, Their Devotion they perform on Mundays, tlieir Prieſts going about with 
. Tin-baſons, making a noiſe to waken the People, and inviting them to their de. 
vot1ons,in whici: they chiefly exhort them to Moral:ty,as to avoid Theft, Adu}. 
tery, Murder, &c. and to love Vertue. They have a great eſteem for their 
Prieſts, who live a very ſolitary and exemplary life. They have Five principal 
Feaſts which they obſerve very ſtritly, ceremoniouſly,and with great ſtate and 
Marriage nor POmp- They that Marry tuy their Wives of their Parents ; and when he is 
kepr during weary of her, he may ſend her home,but muſt loſe the Money he paid for her : 
1'fe. But it ſhe leave him, as ſhe may do,then he may receive the Money paid for her. 


SIANorSIAM. 


Kingdom of He Kingdom of STAN, and thoſe Eſtates, which we will comprehend 
Sian, its parts. under the name of San, are tothe North of Pegu. We may conſider 
them in two principal parts; of which, one ſhall retain the name of Szan, and 
the other that of Malacca. This latter is a Peninſula, which extends it ſelf 
from the firſt degree of Latiztude, unto the 1x or 12 ; from whence the firſt ad- 
vances it ſelt into the Main Land, unto the 19 or 20 degree on this ſide the 
Equator. They reach then each 250, and together 4 or 500 Leagues from 
South to North. But the Peninſula of Malacca is very ſtreight, not being 
above 10 or 12 Leagues broad in the 1hmus, which ſeparates it trom S;an; in 
other places 20, 3o, 40, and ſometimes'80. San is almoſt of an equal length 
and breadth. , 

Under the name of S$;an, ſeparated from the Peninſula of Malacca,we com- 
prehend the Kingdoms of San, Mariaban, Jangoma, and Camboya; under the 
name of Malacca, thoſe of Tanaterin, Tuncalaon, Singora, Queda, Pera, Pa- 
tane, Pan, Malacca, Thor, and others, as in the Geographical Table. 

The chief The Kingdom of San, eſpecially fo called, hath ſeveral Cities of note, viz. 
places of the Firſt, O4:aa which ſome call $:an; the Metropols being a City of a large ex- 
particular 51% tent, a place of ſo great ſtrengrh,thar in rg67. they ſtoutly defended themſelves 
againſt an Army ot x400000 fighting Men, ' which the King of Pegs brought 
2gainſt them, for twenty Months together : By reaſon of which, together with 
ſeveral other mutations that have ſince hapned amongſt them, the: City hath 
been much eclipſed of its former becury, endor,and riches ; yet by reaſon of 
z3rs commodious ſcituation on.the-River Menam, is ſtill a place of great Trade 
and Commerce, is rich, and populous, The Houſes are built very high, by reaſon 
of the annual overflowing'of this River about the Month of March : -So that it 
covereth the Earth for about 120 Miles in compaſs; which renders theſe Coun- 
rries very fruntful, as the Ne doth Egypr; ' During this Inundation, Its Inhadi- 
rants retire tothe upper Rooms of their Houſes ; and''to every Houſe there is 
a Boar, or other Velſel belonging ; by which means, they negotiate their affairs, 
until the River returns to her uſual bounds: + 
, -© The prircipal Commodrtzes of this City;or indeed of the Kingdom,are Cot ton- 
he CO Linnens of ſeveral ſorts, Benjamin, Lacque, of which they make- excellent 
Hard Wax; Alfo that coſtly Wood which the Portugals call Palo Dangula,and 
Culamba, wich is' weighed againſt Silver and Gold';-fof rich Perfumes; and 
the W Wage" 335 uſed by Dyers 3 alſo Fpices, ſome Drugs; Diamonds, Gold, 
= 71 egar-Stones, Musk, Porcelaine ; and laſtly, rhat excellent W:ne,or 
Diſtilled Liquor, which they call-Nzpe, which they:make of:Cocos or Indian 
Nuts, being of great eſteem-'over all India, and elſewhere. v7 
Its other phacesare Baxkeck, noted for excellent Pepper. Lugor ſeated on 
the Sea-thore,andSocotay,famous for havinga Temple only made of Metal, which 


is 
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is 80 Spans high,and anſwerable in length and breadth, being adorned with a= 
bundance of Idols, built by one of their Kings at his coming to the Crown, 

The Kingdomot MARTABA N, towards the Gulph of Bexgala, is con- Moteben, its 
tiguous to egy, to which it hath been ſubject, at preſent is to Sian. This P_ 
Kingdom hath many Ports frequented for Trade ; for beſides its Grains Fruits, 

O:ils,and Medicinal Herbs, it is rich in; Mines of Gold, Silver, Iron, Lead, 
Steel, and Copper. It hath Rubres, Lacques;and Benjamin,{Sc. And they make 
Vellels of Earth, which they: call Martabanes, of which ſome are ſo eat, 
that they hold a_.Buſhel. This is a kind of Porcelazrn varniſhed with blac ,and 
wherein they keep Water, Wine, O11, and all forts of Liquors ; and for this 
reaſon =P are eſteemed in all the Eaſt. | 

JZANG O MA, on the confines of Prgu, Siam, and Brama, hath been ſub- 7angony, and 
je or tributary ſometimes to one, and: ſometimes to another. It hath Go/g, "5 <omme- 
Sitver, Copper, Mus&,Cotton, of which they make Manufactures, Pepper, &Sc. m_— 

Its People are more addicted to Horſe than Foot ſervice. 

CAMBOTFJA is the laſt and moſt Southerly part of the Peninſula, which coniejs: 
is between the'Gulphs of S$zax and Cochin-china, The principal Cities are 
Ravecca and Camboza, of which the Kingdom takes its name, which is under 
the 10th or 11thdegree of Latitude, and on the principal and moſt Eaſtetnly 
branch of the River Menam, which (as it is believed) comes from China; but 
it __ be ſaid from ſome Regions formerly ſubject to, or which were part of 

Crna, 
The People in their Manners and Cuſtoms reſemble thoſe of Sian, whoſe tt, peopte. 
SubjeQs they have been, and whoſe Tributaries but lately. they were. 


SS S T4 


N the Peninſula of Malacca are divers Kingdoms; which are taken notice Prninſul« of 
[ of in the Geographical Table ; which all (except the City of Malacca) are nas = 


quonen by divgrs, Nations, particularly by the Ch:nois,,, who! bring thither Trade. 


g90d, produting Fruit 
eefe , often lay Eggs 


eYONs 


and Tart/es of various colours; like Paroguetoes. 


:\Patane, Singar @, Brodeloyg, and. Ligor, are on the ſame Gulph , which may 
be called alſoby 4H ajana, and makes part: of-zhat of Sian: Patane and Ligor 
towards the two, ends ;- Singora and Brodelong inthe midit; and at the/bot- 
rom of this Gul pros feb. two laſt are head Cities of Proyinces (others call 
them Kingdoms ){ under $;an; che rwo firſt Kingdoms are tributaty to Szan : 
They have nothing; particular above Pate, to which they are all _ 
| QO 0 e 
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The City of The chick City of Patane takes its name from its Kingdom fo called, ſeated on 
inet and |tS |}... $64-fide betwixt Malaccaand Siam. Its Houſes are well and handſomly 
; built, either of T:zmber or Canes, The Palace _ is encompaſled with a 
Palliſado, and its Moſques are made of Brick, This City (as alſo the whole 
Kingdom) is very populous, and enjoying a good Trade. Its People are inclined 
to a Swarthy brown complexion, well proportioned, ingenious, uſing Arts, e- 
ſpecially Navigation ; but above all, great lovers of Women, The Country 
affordeth moſt of the Indian Commodities, by reaſon of which it hath a good 
The City of Trade. Malacca, a City and Kingdom, is at preſent the moſt famous of all: 
Max nd thoſe which of the Peninſula we have comprehended under the name of - Afu« 
lacca: It hath been ſubje&to the King of San. A particular King had made 
himſelf Maſter of it, before that the *Portugals entred the Indies ; the Coun- 
try remaining ſtill to the Kings of S$;av. That which hath made this City 
great, rich, and powerful, (though the Air be unhealthful, and the Soil almoſt 
barren) is the advantage of its ſcituation, being ſeated on the River Gaſa, 
which 1s about 3 Leagues broad, and inthe center of the firm Land, and of all 
the Iſlands of the Eaft Indies, commanding a Streight,which is the Key which 
makes it the Staple of all the Indian and CE:na Commodities; by reaſon of 
which it is a place of great Traffick,and very populous, containing about 12cc0 
Families, beſides Strangers. Its Houſes are low, and not over curiouſly builr, 
and the Streets narrow ; the City is about z miles in length, and of half the 
breadth, being a place of good ſtrength, and defended by a ſtrong Wall and 
Caſtle; is watered by the River Gaza, and the chiefe _- leaſure is 
the Buzzar. Betore, and nigh to this City, are the Iſlands by the Poriugals 
called 1/ha de Naos, and 11ha de Pedra. The uſance of divers Nations ot the 
Indies hath ſo faſhioned the Milayors Language, that it 1s the beſt and moſt 
elegant of all others. 
Arbor rrifia Among the Rarities of Ma/acca,or rather among the wonders of the World, 
- ?* may becounted Arbor triftis, or the $2d Tree, which bears Flowers only after 
a. Sun ſer, and ſheds them ſo ſoon as the Sun riſes, and this it doth every Night 
throughout the whole year. Theſe Flowers are almoſt like to- (bur fairer and 
more odoriferous than) Orange Flowers. Some of theſe Trees have been 
tranſported and brought as far as Goa, and ſome other places of the Indies ; 
but no care could ever preſerve them unto Ewope. f E950 1 
The People of The Provinces of this Kingdom of SIAN are very populous , eſpecially 
bis Mp thoſe which have the benefit of the Sea or navigable Rivers; but inhabited 
one... by different People, bur for the moſt part well proportioned, of a Swarthy 
complexion, more addicted to Vexws than Mars ; ingenious, but lazy,” tmeon! 
ſtant, and deceivers. Their habit is painted Cloth, which they wear about 
their middle, and hangeth down to their knees ; beſides which the Men wear 
ſhort Shirts, and the Women cover their Breaſts with a piece of Linnen, which 
they tic about their Necks, all obſerving one faſhion ; the Perſons of Quality 
being only known by their attendance, Their Msrr:ages, Birrrals, and other 
Ceremonies, are much the ſame as thoſe aforeſaid; they bring up/ their Chil- 
dren very well, inftruing ther in Arts : by which, accorditip to rheiy abli- 
ties, they are advanced to preferment. In their Puniſhmentsrhey* are ſevere 
Their Arms. and different, according to the natureof the crime. * His Army' doth conſiſt of 
his own-Sabjects in the nature of 'bur Trained-Bands, which re to beteady 
upon alf occaſions, and not of a ſtanding Army: ' Their/Armi are Bows wnd 
Arrow, Seords, Pikts,and Bucklers ; they haveno Fire-Aris ; their Fdrſe 
is not good; their chief ſtrength conſiſting in'thelr Elephants, A bbs 
The Rings of . Th ww os ip — _— newt in yt eye et 
lonarchs.are $108 20d breaking Laws as they pleaſe ;\ imp! Taxes 6f' their Su > 
rip ceo puniſhing, condemning and Cites Eſtates of Gole who" ſpeak or a& con- 
ny - on tra ro-their minds ; make War and Peace as often as they pleafe. Theſe and 
Y ' the 'like 16Qions' he-'doth of himſelf ,- without -confent” of any ; (yet he 
hath'a Councit, -whith are his 'Nobles, of whom he wilt hear their Opidi 
ons «nd'Advice,'but a&@ as beſt pleaſeth him.- - He hath. Svt ore Wife; 
who bears the title'of a Queen, but hath many Concubiges, '' In his Afiporel 
an 
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and Attendance he is very magnificent and ſtately, not ſtirring abroad without 
great pomp ; by reaſon of which, as allo through jus auſterity, he hath gredt 
venerarion ſhewed him. His Revenue is very great ; he beſtbweth his Ho- 
nour or Preterment on thoſe who beſt pleaſe him, not regarding Birth and Edu- 
cation, it being not hereditary, For che adminiſtration of Jultice, moſt Cities 
have their Juriſdictions and Judges. 

This great Kingdom is not in all places alike; for in ſome parts it is covered 
with Wood, in otizers Mountainous , and to the Sea-fide, Marſhy, Flat, and 
Fernil, affording divers and rich Commodities. as aforementioned ; and being 
FRY turniſhed with Rivers, Bays, and Hrbours, tor the conveniency of 
SIPPINE. 


COCHINLC HINA, TUNCIN,&&c. 


Eſteem under the Name of COCHIN-CHINA taken in general, all cochin-ctins, 
that lies to the Eaſtward of the Kingdoms of Camboja , Stan , Pegu, and —————_ 
Ava, &c, to the Weſtward of China, and the Gulph of Cochin-china; and 
which is waſhed on the South with the Or:zental Oceun, and bounded on the 
North by thoſe high Mountains which limit Tartary ; extending it ſelf from 
the 9th degree of Latitude on this ſide the Equator , unto the 34th or 35th 
towards the North, which make more than 6000 Leagues ; the breadth not 
being above the 874 or 107th parrt of its length. 
The name of Cochin-ch:ina, according to ſome, ſignifies Weſt China : ſo the Is Name, why 
Natives of the Country call it Ozam or Anarm, that is, the Occ:dental Quarter ; ® led. 
and tis extends to the view of Cha, of which it was once part, and whoſe 
Langaage, Manners, Cuſtoms, Government, Rel:gion, and other Ceremonies 
they yer retain, ( which having occaſion to treat of in China, as more conve- 
nient, for brevities ſake I omir thern here, referring the Reader to the de- 
ſcription of China.) But thele Quarters being retired from the ſubj:Rion of 
the Chinozs above 800 years ago, were alittle after as eaſily divided into divers 


Eſtares. The name of Cogh:n-china being kept in the moſt Sourhera parts ; 

that of 7u:qu:n having taken the middle and more Northeraly parts , paſſing 

under tae name of the a - op called Lays , the Kingdom of Czocangue, the 
.&c 


People Gueyes, T:mocoves,F9c. who have in part raken and received the man- 
ners and barbarouſneſs of the Tartars, their Neighbours. 

Cochin-china likewiſe is divided into Chiampaa and Cochin-china : Chiam- Irs parts and 
p24, berween Camboja and Cochin-china, regards the Ifles of Sonde towards i= places. 
the South ; the Philzppines towards the Eait, and touches on Tunquzn to the 
North, Irs principal City bears thz ſame name, according to moſt Authors ; 
but according to others, Pulocacein. It hath nothing whici 1s not common to 
Cochin-china, and therefore we ſhall ſay no more. 

Cochin-china particularly taken, is better known than all the neighbouring 
Countries, becauſe it is wholly upon the Sea, having 150 Leagues of Coaſt, 
and not above 4o or 50 in breadth, between the Mountains of Kemozs (a bar- 
barous People)and the Sea. Its Provinces are deſcending from North to South : 
Sinuva,Cacciam,Quangriva,Quingin or Pulacambis, and Ranran. The two 
firſt touch upon Tunguzn, the laſt touch on the Kingdom of Chiampaa. The 
King makes his ordinary reſidence in the Province of $:u4v2, orat Cacciam, 

Cities 0: the ſame name with their Provinces. : 

All the Country is fertil, abounding in Rece, Fruits, and Herbs, breeding te fertility, 
many Fowls and Beafts, and the Sea excellent Fiſhes, It produces C:nnamon, a 
Pepper, Lagnum Aquile, Calamba, and Benjamin. Its temperature is plea- g4Hcopte. 
ſant, though under the Torrid Zone ; the Air healthful, and the Soil fo abun- 
dant in all things , that the Inhabitants have no knowledge either of Con- 
tagion. or Famine. They have Gold, Silver, Silk, Porcelain, and divers 
other valuable Commodities. All forts of Nations frequent its Coaſt, by 
reaſon of the goodneſs of its Ports ; and becauſe its Inhabitants are 
Courteous, Liberal, kind to Strangers, and faitiiful in the:r- dealings. 

Oo2 l They 
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They are couragious, and more warlike than thoſe of Ta»quzin or Chinn; hand. 
ling all ſorts of Arms with no ſmall aRtivity,. They are Idolaters : Chriſtia- 
ity was introduced in 1620, and began to flouriſh ; but their Kings have of 
late very much perſecuted them. 
Amongſt the particularities and rarities of the Country , we muſt place the 
Lutt, an Inundation, which in Autumn covers with its Waters almoſt all the 
Country ; it renews trom 15 to 15 days, remaining only 3 days at a time, ma- 
king the Earth ſo fruitful, that it brings torth its increaſe twice or thrice a year, 
Several Rari- Their Saroy-Boura, or matter whetewith certain Swallows make their Neſts 
yh which after thoſe Birds leave dry and hardned, they gather in great quantities, 
which being ſteeped and moiſtned in Water, ſerves for Sawce to all forts of 
Meat ; and as formerly Manna communicating ſuch a variety of taſte , that 
it ſeems to be compoſed of C:nnamon , Cloves, Pepper , and other Spices. 
Their Lignum Aquile and Calamba come from the ſame Tree; the firſt from 
the Trunk ot a young Tree, the Jaſt from the Trunk of an old Tree : but rhis 
laſt is mach more eſteemed than the other, both for its odour and vertue; A 
pound of it on the place where it is beaten down is worth 5 Ducats, being 
brought to the Port, 15 or 16; and it tranſported to Japan, 200. If ſome 
p.ece be found to make a whole Pillar, it is worth z or 400 Ducats the pound. 
The Lignum Aquile among(t other things, ſerves to burn the dead Bodies of 
their Kings, Princes, and Prieſts. 
wood az hea Among the Wood they uſe tor Buildings, there are two ſorts which they 
vy as [ron, and call uncorruptible, whether in Water or Earth; their Trees they call Thins : 
which co0- the Wood of the one is near as black as Ebony, the other near the colour of 
funes nor, ex ) 
cept burnt. Jew. Both the one and the other taken out of the Bark is ſmooth and glib, 
ſo ſolid and weighty, that it ſinks to the bottom of the Water, and ſerves 
alſo for Anchors for Ships. They make Pillars, on which they ere& their 
Buildings ; and before the time of the Lutt, they drive Joiſts and Planks be- 
tween thoſe Columns, and with Canes and Reeds accommodate divers Apart- 
ments, which they take away in the time of thofe Inundations, that the Wa- 
ter may run the freer. | 


FIN To 


, He Kingdom of TUNQTIN is part on the Sea, and part on the Main 
dou: 4 my Land; ;f bounds on (RET at os bottom of the Gulph of Cochin- 
bounds, ex- chjna, there where it divides China from Cochin-china, and hath about 
cents and ici 150 Leagues of Coaſt. On the Land it extends it felf fron! the ſeventeenth 

degree of Latitude, on this fide the Equator, unto the twenty third , which 
are likewiſe 150 Leagues from North to South': Its breadth being only about 
100 Leagues from Eaſt to Welt. 

Irs Parts. This Kingdom contains Seven Provinces , of which the three moſt Sou- 
thernly are, Bochin, Gehan, and Tinhoa; the four moſt Northernly are, Bera- 
mar, Kedom, Kenam, and Kethay. Bochintouches on Cochin-china , and the 
two other advance along the Gulph towards the North ; amongſt the four 
laſt, Beramay and Kedwn are towards China, Kenan and 'Kethay towards the 

ly People Layes, The King of Tunquin ordinarily entertains a Militia of 50000 
Men, taken from the three Southernly Provinces , and paid by the four Nor- 
thern , becauſe theſe laſt lately revolted , and the other remained in obe- 


The King ve 
powerful, 


dience, 
Ieschicf Pla- FMKecchio is the chief City of the Kingdom, where the King ordinarily re- 
ces, ſides. It is not above twenty miles in circuit, but hath a Million of Inhabi- 


tants. Some Authors will have it called Tunquin, that is, the Court of the 
Weſt, and that the Kingdom took its name from it. The Land hath beauriful 
Plains, and watered with many great Rivers; which with the Razns and 
melting of the $row, which deſcends from the Mountains that ſeparates it 
from the Layes, the Kingdom of Ciocangue, China, and Cochin-china, m—_— 
| d ruitfu 
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fruitful by their Inundations,rendring it better and more abundant than Cochin- 
china. Yet hath it neither Corn, Vines, nor Olive Trees ; but they gather 15 fertillyand 
Rice twice a year, of which they make Bread ; they fetch in Wine, and inſtead 
of O:1 make uſe of the matter taken from Sw:lkows Neſts, of which they 
have no leſs quantity than Cochin-china. They have neither Aſſes nor Sheep, 
but many Horſes, Elephants, and Rhinccerotes, whoſe Fleſh, Skins, Bones, 
Teeth, Nails, and Horns, ſerve for Antidotes againſt Poyſon ; they have ſo 
much Pullain, Pigeons, Turtles, and other Fowl, that they give them almoſt 
for nothing, 

Amongltt their Fruits they have fair Pomgranates , which beyond the ordi- 
nary excellency of that Fruit hath here a particular and delightful Juice. For 
F:iſþ they make account, that in the Seaſons there daily goes 10000 Barks out 
of their Ports to Fiſh. The Catholick Religion was ſo introduced here ſome years They embrace 
paſt, that there was eſteemed to be more than 200000 Chriſtned Souls, 200 Eikaniry: 
great Churches, and a great quantity of Chapels and Oratortes : there hath 
tince happened divers changes. In theſe Kingdoms the Portugals have ſeveral 
Towns and Cities, by which they have a great Revenue. | 

In the Gulph of S-an are ſeated ſeveral Iſles, ſome of which are well ifs ſeated on 
known; as the Ifle of Goeterinficos, about 27 Leagues long, and 15 broad, ——p_ of 
ſeated about three or tour Leagues from Ligor and Bordelong, in the Penin- ; 
ſulaof Malacca; and between this Iſle and the Land of Malacca lieth ſeveral 
ſmall Iſles. The next of note are the Ifles of Micar:2a and Panian; then 
the Iſles of Cara, which are four in number ; and the Ifles of Coſyn, which are 
three in number ; with ſeveral others of no account. 

In the Gulph called the Gulph of Bengala, are likewiſe ſeated ſeveral Iſles ; Iles ſeated is 
the chief of which are the Iſles of Chubedu, Chudube, and Ledoa, of Dos Ale- m_ _ 
vantados, Aligada, and Durondiva, whoſe chief place is S:r1aon ; the liles OE : 
of Anlemaon, which are 10 in number, two of which are indifferent large ; 
likewiſe the Iſles dos Cocos, dos Caboſes, Tanaſſeri, Tuvay, Alta, and Craro, 
which ſaid Iſles are not far diſtant from the Sea-ſhoar of the Land of Say, 
two of which are each about 2o Leagues in length; and the one 10, and the 
other about 7 in breadth, Alſo in this Gulph are the. Iſles of Caremubar , of 
Raza, dos Sumbreros de Palm, Stano, Sambilano, Batun, era, Pinaon, 

Canal de St,Geoygo, Nicubar, and others ; many of which are well known 
and frequented by Merchants, affording ſeveral of the Iz47an Commodities. 
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CHINA: 


HINA is on the Eaſt of Aa, and of all our Continent ; and if we 71 Kingdom 
conſider its greatneſs, fruitfulneſs, riches, the great number and of chin«. 
permnaneſs. its Inhabitants, the beauty of its Cities , its Many- 
aQures, and for having had the inventions of S:/4, Printing, Pa- 


per Artillery{Sc. it is worthy of note. 
Prolomy knew this Country under the name of, Sinarum Regro ; but it hath It ſereral 
been obſervable by us, that the Chinozs knew not any thing of that name; and N= 
that whea this great Empire falls from one Family to another, he that begins 
the Family gives ſuch a new name as he pleaſes, to the Kingdom: and theſe 
names are very ſpecious ;' as formerly it had the name of Than, that is, Bound- 
leſs; Tu, that is, Repoſe ; Hin, which' ſignifies, Great ; Sc;am, which is an 
Ornament ; Ches, that 1s, Perfet?, and'fo others : The Family that reigns at 

reſent gave it the name of Mis, that.is, Brightneſs; and the laſt;Kings of. the 

me Family have added Ta, which is, K:ngdom, ſo that Ta-Afa Hgnifies the 
Kingdom of Brightneſs. | The People neighbouring upon China take little 
heed of the changing of theſe names ; but on the contrary, ſome name it im 
one manner, and ſome in another : Thoſe of Cochin-chivna and Sinm call it 
Cin, from whence we have formed the name of China; thole of Fapban,Than: 
the Tartars, Han : the Saracens and Mahometans of the Weſt call it Cat hay ; 
under which name is likewife comprehended the Eaſtern part of Tartary, 

Its greatneſs extends from the 18th or 19th, unto the 437h or 441 degree tt, exten. 
of Laiitude : and from 147 to 166 degrees of Longitude, and in fome places 
from 145 to 172 ; that is about 24 degrees of ZLatitade, which amount to 600 
Leagues from North to South ; and 18 or 20, and ſometimes '25 degrees of 
Longitade, which amount to 4, 5, or 600 Leagues! from Welt to Eaſt : ſome 
Authors have eſteemed this Kingdom greater ; but:;the Father 7eſuztes have 
obſerved the height of Pequzn, and its. molt Northera parts. 1: = 

It contains 16 Provinces, all rich, plentiful, and. which might well merit the The number 
name and title of Kingdoms ; they are ſubdivided into 28 Regions, or les oh Ions 
Provinces, of which-ſome have 12, ſome 15 -fajr Cities ; amongſt which are ties, and 
i80 great Cities, 39 great Towns, and 1242 lefler ; in all 17741 Cities-and Towns. 
fair Towns. Tis $5) 

However it be a great number, there is the ſame likewiſe of leſler places ; ;,, very 
infomuch that in Axxe 1557 there was ſound in, China more_than 4o Millions populous. 
of Men which paid Tribute or Tax: In 1616 there was near 60 Millions, - A- 
mong which the Women, Toung men under 20 years, Eunuchs, 'Souldiers, Offi 
cers, Sick people, and thoſe of the Kings kindred were nor comprehended, 
which rogerher would amount to a'very great number, | 

There are accounted likewiſe Tributaries to the King of China, 3 wage t0- pjvers Kiogs 
wards the Eaſt, 5 3 towards the Weſt, 55 towards-the Sourh, and z cowards the gs 
North; which are 1 14; and many bave aſſured his Revenue to be-1 50 Millions of "5 Tr 
Gold per annum. 1 2 +t45lint - Ne Þ8 

The bounds of this great Monarchy are very advantagious, \the Sea waſhing cy;nebound- 
it on'the South and Fail, where there are divers little 1/ards and Rocks along << 
the Coaſt ; a Mountain of above $00 Leagues lrg being its Northern bounds, 
and great ſandy Defarts and Foreſts, mixt with Mountains, limit it on the Weſt 
unto the South Sea: theſe were its natural defence ; but upon the Tartars o_ 
| invading 
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invading tliem, and _ at once Maſter of 3; important Towns, and fearing 
leſt they ſhould be quite ſubdued, concluded a Peace with the7urtays, agreeing 
to pay them 2000 P7cos of Silver fot the defraying the charges of their Army, 
and they to return home and render up the 33 Towns to the Chinoiſes, / This | 
Peace continued a good while ; but t 24 fearing the incurſion of the Tar; ary 
again, the King at a general Council with his Peers, for their further peace and 
fatety did agree to build a Wall abour their Kingdom, or rather Empire, which 
might ſerve for a Bulwark againſt all Invaders, in purſuance whereof there was 
raiſed 30000 Prcos of Silverg,which at t500 Ducats,each Pito arhounts to x5 
Millions of Gold; and entgrtained 250go Men tocarry on this wotk, wheteot 
3000 were appointed as Overſeers of the reſt; and thus in the ſpace of 27 
years, they quite finiſhed the circumference of the Wall, which is 70 Taos, in 
length ach Yao being 3 Leagues, which is 650 miles. This Wallfs 3o foot high 
and 10 foot broad; being made with Lite, Sand, and Plaiſtered on the outſide, 
means whereof it is ſo hard, that it is Cannon proof; inſtead'of Bulkvarks 
it hath Watch-Towers 2 Stages high, flancked with high Buttreſles asthick as a 
Hogſhead, and exceeding itrong; the expences for the performing of this 
Work was divided into 3 parts, of which the Commonalty paid one; the Prieſts 
and Iſles of Ayman another , and the King and Peers the other : and id this 
great encloſure there are but 5 Entries, in which both the King of Ch/n2 and 
Tartary keep Garriſons ; in each of which the Chinois continually Keep at 
great expences about 6000 Horſe, and 1000 Foot, which for the moſt part are 
all Strangers of different Nations borderirig upon this Empire, whieh are kepr 
for defence thereof, when occaſion ſhall ſerve; in all this length-of Wall 
there is 320 Companies, each of them containing 500 Souldiers, which in all 
are 160000, beſides Officers, &c. which will make up the number zoo000, and 
are all maintained at the Kings charge ; but moſt of theſe are MalefaQory, 
which doth 'much leſſen the pay, they working for nothing. But for all this 
ſtrong Wall, and their great care in keeping it, the Tariays of late have al- 
moſt over-run all C5;#a. Beſides its extent, the great number of its people, 
and the Forces of this Kingdom, the Soil is generally exceeding rich and fertil, 
and ab6unding in all things ; and ſo divided by Rivers and Navigable Chan- 
nels, that ſome have affirmed that there are'as many River-boats in China,as in 
all the World befides. ; , 

They have all ſorts of Grains and Fruits,extept the O/ive and the Almond, in- 
ſtead of which they have many. others not found elſewherezand moreover their 
Grains,Fruits,as alfo theirPlatits.andHerbs,are tar beyond ours in excellency an1 
goodneſs,and their Flowers more beautiful and various than ours. This Countr 
produceth all ſorts of living Creatures;as Beaſts and Fowl, both tame and wild; 


'" and ſoexcellent, that the fleſhiof their Camels, Mules ,” Aſſes , Dogs, Sc. are 


ſweet, and good to eat ; all Proviſion is-here found ſo plentiful, that a fat Cow 
15 not worth above ro Shillings, a Buffier a Crown, a Hog 2 Shillings ; all 
ſorts of Fowl they ſell by the pound, the. common rate after their Feathers are 
off, being not above 2 Pence ; and Fiſh they have in ſuch great plenty, as well 
in their Rivers as in the Sea, that they are tot worth'the ſelling, The like may 
be ſaid of their Grains and Fruits, which are found in as great abundance ; the 

have alſo as great plenty in- divers rich! Commodities, as in excellent Sagar, 
Wax, Hony, all ſorts of Spices, ſeveral D#nge,Rice, Wool;Wines ; great quan- 
tities of $16 and Corroy, of ' which they make a great number of different 
ManufaQtures. They have'all' ſorts of Merals, but their Go/d' and' Vilver 


: of aloweralloy than ours ;' and therefore it is that they ſo much eſteem 


Engl Gold, and Priſtols 'and' Rials 'of 'Spain : they have much” Rhubarb 
and Ambev, quantity cf Musb Civer, which would be the beſt in the World, 
if they did not falſife it : their Camphire is not near ſo good as that of "Boyv#o, 
"andthew Pea7ls are alt Barrogues. Tlicy Have much Saliperey, with which 


- they make (beſides Gunpotoder? a thouſthd devices and artificial Fires. They 


have ſo great'plenty of Sz/x,that the Chſtont only in the: Town of Canter, (a5 
Mr. Lewis Roberts reyorts) doth bringin*tb the King 18 thouſand Duc ats 
yearl\, v6 18D 211 21947 ITN ; 524 1298 21 

Ll They 
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They have abundance of very fine Inventions,of which ſome art common with 


us, but which they, had before us; as the diſpoſition of their Pd2#7r,their Pac "7 ngenious 


er which they make of the bark of Bambus or Canes, bur fo thin, that it will 
bear Ink on both ſides. In their writing they rake uſe of Pencils, and not Pens, 
which by reaſon of the ſmoothing of the Paper, they cut their Charatters ex- 


ceeding neat, their writing cofifitterh ohly of CBayatters, which make ſo ma- 71.; way bf 
e 


Sylab 
4 various; of theſe MonoſyHables they have neer 6o or 8c000, they write 

from top to bottom , advancing their lines froth che left hand to the right, 

and almoſt all their knowledg conſiſts only in reading well. In their Printing, 

they are ſo expert, that they can take away ,” augment, orchange as much 

or as little as they'pteafe in a moment. Their Ar17/{ery which they diſmout by 
pieces,and their Chayzots which they make run with a Saile, fSc. | Their Manx- 
fattures of Silk, which they ſay they have had 3 or 4000 years. They make uſe 
of Tables and Seats when they eat,and of Beds when they repoſe, which theit 
Neighbours do not. Their pwys are ſtraight, paved, and cut ſometimes 
out of the Mountains. They have Salt which they extract from the Sea-wa- 
ter arid from Mines. They make and fabtra& their Sugar, Honey and Wax, from 
diverſe things.to wit,from Bees,ftom the fruit of certain Trees, and from cer- 
tain little Worms they keep in thaſeTrees; and this forts is the beſt, the whiteft; 
and its Candle burns the cleareſt of all. k, 

Thoſe things which they have thoſt particularly, are their Drinks, which 
they make with the leaves of certain Shrubs ; a Gumm, and an excellent Yay- 
n:ſh, which they get ffom the Barks of Trees, - Alſo their Porcelain, which 
they make of Earrh,'in the Province of Qu:amſ7,of which they make excellent 
Cups, Diſves, ec. far Soong Glaſs-Metal. | 

The Ch:nosſſes are tor the mo 


s, and the Sylebles fo many different names, -whoſeſignifications wiring, 


patr well ſhaped,of a good Staturez they have Tycir thape # 


commonly broad faces, flat noſes, little eyes ; they never cut the hair of their fiarure. 


heads, but on the contrary they wear little or no Beards; and as to their com- 
plexion they differ according to the C;mat under which ny abide, as thoſe in 
the Proyince of Pequin lying in the moſt Northern part of Ch:na, are of a fair 
complexion like the Exg/:ſb, when as thoſe towards the South, as in the Pro« 
vince of Canton,tSc. are like the Mooys of Barbary; their Women are handſom, 
yet make uſe of Paint; they ſeldom are ſeen abroad. 

They wear their Garments very long, with long looſe ſleeves; thoſe of the 
Northern Provinces make uſe of Furs,and thoſe of the Southern wear S714 ; but 
perſons of quality are richly habired and adorned with many Pearls and Pre- 
- cr0us Stones, They are great lovers of Women, as alſo of their bellies, com- 
monly eating thrice a day, their diet being good and cleanly dreſt, and they 
as neatin eating it, making uſe of Knifes and Forks. 


They are very ingenious, and much more induſtrious and Politick then their 


Neighbouts, having the uſe and underſtanding of A>t5and Sciences both liberal G84 oo 
and Mechanical, as Philoſophy, Phy/ick, Aſtronomy concerning the Heavens 2d Sciences. 


and Stars, the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, Bc. in the which they have a- 
bundance of vain fancies. Alſo they are expert in Mufick and making of Muſical 
Inftruments, Navigation, ArchitetFare, Painting, Sculpture, making of Cocks, 
caſting of Metals in Images, Medals or the like ; theſe with ſeveral other in- 
ventions too tediaus to name, they had the benefit of before us; yet are they 
not in rhat perfection as they are with us. And as for Armes, they have their 


courage ſo low;thar both the Sou/dzers and tlie Commanders ſubmit themſelves Moc $2945 
to the whip, when they have been wanting in their duty ; ſo that it was ſaid 


that when the Tarrars affaiilted them, it ſufficed them only to have ſhewed 
them the whip, to have pur them to flight, as the Scyzh:ans their predeceſ- 
ſors once ſerved their ſlaves, who during their long abſence had married their 
Miftrefſes. It is likewiſe reported that the China Horſes could not ſuffer the 
; Weighing of the Tartarian Courſers ; and the Chinois Cavaliers being of the 
ſame humor, they were more likely to run than fight. 


Pp Moreover 


Moreover the Chinoss are yery ceremonious, courteous, and great comple: 
menters, . for which they have ſeveral Printed Books which they teach their 
children, not paſling by any one,that they know, without kind ſalutations;and 
it they happen to clpy any triend which comes out of the Country, beſides theig 
kind greeting, his firſt queſtion will be to ask him whether he hath dined or ſup- 

d ; which if he hath nor, he will carry him to a Tavern,and give hina treat. 
ment of Fl:{b, Fowle and Fiſh ; and if he hath din'd, a collation of Fruzts and 
Conſerves. . F . ; 

They are alſo very coſtly in their Feaſts and Entertainments as in variety of 
Meats, Fruits, Preſerves, to-which may be added other delights ; as Muſick, 
Singing, Dancing, Plates, and other paſtimes. And for perſons of quality 
they x Karte more ſtate, ſome Feafts laſting about 15 or 20 days. 

They have ſeveral days which tney make great account of in Feaſtings and 
merriments, but above all others, their New years day, which is in March, 
where alſo their Prieſts are preſent at their rgoycings,adding to the ſolemnity 
of the day Sacrifices which.they make to their Gods. | 

In their Marriages they are alfo very expenſive in their Feafts;for the By;de. 
groom receives no otier Portion from her friends, then what they beſtow in 
their entertainments ; but on the contrary, he gives her a Portion, which ſhe 
gives to bef friends in thankfulneſs for their care in her education, 

Their retioin The Chrnow may be held as Pagans and Idolaters, not knowing the true 
md belle Religion, but worſhipping Idqlls ; they invoke the Devil, they hold the im- 
mortality of the Sous, andafter this life it goeth toeternal bliſs,or torment;they 
alſo hold. a kind of Purgatory, and that their friends and relations upon their 
prayers and ſupplications, may have ſome eaſe, for which purpoſe they have a 
day ſer apart for the performing of thisceremony. They have four orders of Re- 
1:g:0us men; they.obſerve all one taſhion, but are diſtinguiſhed by their colour; 
they all ſhave their beards and heads, they make uſe of Beads, and ſay their 
Mattns, Sc. as the European Monks do, Mandelſle faith that they are much 
addicted to incantations andcharmes,not doing any thing of concernment, with. 
out they have firſt conſulted it by their charmes ; andit they prove not accor- 
ding to their deſire, they, will raile and abuſe their Gods with ſcurrilous lan- 
guage, fling them down, beat them, whip them, and tread upon them ; but 
when their choler is atlwaged , they will cogg with them, give them good 
words, and pretend forrow ; and it the charme favour them, then they offer 
to them Geeſe, Ducks, boiled Rice, Wc.. Theſe charms are commonly two 
ſmall pieces of wood, one fide being flat, and the other being hallow, which 
they fliag upon the ground ; and it.it happen that the round fide of both, or of 
one is downwards, they take it for an ill omen;if uppermoſt, for good. They be- 
lieve that all things viſible and inviſible were created byHeayen, who by «ol 
gerent governs the Univerſe, another who governs all Sub/unary things; they 
alſo add three principal Mzxiſters ; one looks to tire production of Fruzts, and 
the generation of Mex and Animals, another governs: the Air, and cauſeth 
Rain, &c. and the other governeth the Waters and Sea, 
Their funeral _Mandel/be ſaith alſo , that at their Funerals they have ſeveral ceremonies; 
Ceremonies. ag ſoon as any perſon is deceaſed, they waſh his body, put on his beſt Clothes, 
and ſet him in a Chair,where his Wife, Children, and other Relations kneeling 
down about him, take their leave of him, which done, they put him into 
the Coffin, ſet it upona Table, covering him with a Winding-ſtheet, which 
reaches to the ground, on which they draw the PiQure of tae deceaſed, where 
they leave him 15 days, during which time in ſome other Room they ſet on a 
Table Wize, Fruit and Lights, for the hy who watcheth ; aiter, which 
time, they carry the Corps to the Burial place, his Relations commonly mourn- 


ngeor a year. | 
The King go- -- I he Government of the Kingdom or Empire of Chexa,is wholly at the pow- 


veres by his ET of the King, either to change, take away, or augment Laws, when and as 
own Ut» 


oft as he pleaſes; yer doth he not execute any rigorous Laws upon them.ſcarce 
ating or impoſing ny thing upon his Subjects, without the Advice of his 
Council of State ; beſides this Council of State, he appoints others, as well for 

tlie 
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the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, as for the overſight of other affaires in the King- 
dom ; but they neither inflit any puniſhment to Criminals, ordetermine 
o thing ot themſelves, but make their report to the King, who decides the 
ame. | 

They are very circumſpet how they condemn any perſon, not paſſing their 
ſentence, till the offence is found ſo hot and dds. that the effendor is not 
able to juſtifie himſelf, they uſe fair means firſt for the finding out of the truth ; 
and if that will not do, they then inflict ſeveral tortures upon them ; their ex- 
ecutions are various and more cruel according to the offence committed ; ſome 
being hanged, ſome they impale, fome they burn ; their greateſt puniſhment 
is intlited on thieves, which they much abhor. Debtors they impriſon ; for 
which purpoſe there being ſo many,there is in every great City ſeveral Priſons, 
in which they are ſtrictly kept and lookt unto; by reaſon of wich that their 
lives may not be burthenſome unto them, they have in their Priſons, Garders, 
Gourts, Walks, Fiſh-ponds, Drinking-houſes and Shops, which furniſh the Pri- 
ſoners with ſuch things as they have occaſion for. 

The Dignity of the Crown of China is hereditary, falling to the eldeſt Son Kings of ct» 
of the King atter his deceaſe ; the King they highly reverence , calling him <7 
the Son of Heaven , the Son of God, or thelike » not that they think him 
ſo, but being the chieteſt of men, they eſteem him dear to the Gods, and 
as a gitt ot Heaven, 

The Ch:nox have many Books and deſcriptions of their Kingdom : ob- 
ſerving exactly all that their Provinces particularly poſſeſs : what is the ex- 
rent, quality, and torce of each, how many Cities they have, how many 
Officers, how many men which ſtudy, . how many which bear Armes, who 
pay Tribute, and a Thouſand parrticularities 5 of which however writcrs 

ave recounted to us but few things, fcarce can we gather the Names 
of the ſixteen Provinces, and of 6. Cities and Rivers; theſe Names 


being ſo diverſe in ſeveral Authors, that it is a difficulty to reconcile them g 
we wlll my ſomethung of them giving them thoſe names which ſeem to us beſt 
receive | 
CHINA isdivided into two principal parts, Northern, and Southern :.The divifos 


there are ſix Provinces in the Northern part, and ten in the Southern : The ofchinz ing 
River Famchucquian traverſes theſe; and the River Caramoran thoſe. Of © 
the {ix Northern parts, three are waſhed by the Sea, as Leaoton, Pequin and 
Scranton , and ot theſe three, the two firlt touch the great Wall or Mountain; 

the three other Provinces are on the firm Land; as Scianſe, Scienſs, and - Hoe 

nan, likewiſe of theſe three, the two firſt touch the great Wall ; among the 

ten Southern ones, ' there are (tx on the Sea; three towards the Eaſt, as Naxn- 

quin, Checquian,or Aucheo and Fuquien; | and three towards the South, _ as 
Canon, Quancy, and Tunnan ; the other four Provinces are up mn tie Land, 

and are called Ch;amfi, Huquan, Suchuen, and Quichen, And of theſe Pro- 

vinces in order, | 

The Province of LEAOTON isalmoſt*quite ſeparated from the reſt of p,,,;n 4 
China © 1ts chief City bears the ſame name z thus City, as alſo moſt of the. Ci-# rezoror de- | 
ties in Chzna, 1s well built, and of one form pRug ſquare, and with good Walis ©1>< 
made ot -By:c&, and plaiſtercd over with Porcelaing, which renders it exceed- | 
ing hard and ſtrong ; they are commonly broad, and having the benefit of ſe- 
veral Towers, as well for beauty: as defence, Its Soil amonglt other things, 
produces the Root Ginſen, which preſerves the well in health and fireogth; 
firengthens and reſtores health to the ſick;;- they ſell it commonly at double jxs; 
weight of $:lver. Its Inhabitants are leſs civiliſed then the reſt of China, but 
more tobuſtious and proper for Warr. Its other places of moſt note are R:cheo; 
and Chincheo, and both ſeated on the Sea. . ; - PATIOS eek 0: 

The Province of PE QU I N;though of great ſextilitygret by reaſon ofjts Province of 
popu _ uſnefs, ogcaſtoned by the reſidence of the Kings of£2:#a1n its grioginnl IR 
City lo Xunthienfu by us called Peguin, makes it that it. cangot turniſh Mays, 

Wheat, Rice, and other Proviſions enough for its Inhabitants and reſort of 
People ; which defect is ſupplied from the adjacent Provinces. The City of 
Pp 2 Xunthienfu 
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Xunthienfu of Pequin is of a valt bigneſs, containing within ns Walls ( tnade 
ot = and (irongly fortified with Bu/warks ) which are in circumfe. 
rence near 3o Leagues, about 3300 Pagodes or Temples, wherein are conting« 
ally ſacrificed a great number ot Wild-Beaſts and Birds : Theſe Pagodeselpe- 
cially thoſe of the Order of the Menegrepos, Conguiays and Tlagrepos, who 
are the Prieſts of the 4 Sets of Xacu, Amida, G1zanand Canon, are lump. 
tuous Structures, Tothe Wall which encompalleth this Ciry, for the conve. 
niency of its Inhabitants are 360 Gates, to each of which is joyned a ſmall For 
where a Guard is continually kept, as alſo a Regiſter, to take the names of all 
Perſons that paſs thereat. The Streets are lopg, broad, and well compoled, 
and its houſes fair and lofty z each of the chief Jireers having its Caprazn and 
other Officers, whoare to look after the ſame, which every night are ſhut up 
by Gates. Here are about «20 Aquedutts or Canals, which traverſe the City, 
upon whichare near 1800 fair Bridges ſuſtained on Arches. Without the City 
i a tract of 7 Leagues long and 3 broad, are about 80000 Tombs of the Man- 
darins, wh.ch are ſmall Chapels, richly beautified, nigh unto which are abour 
5oo great Palaces, which they. call the Houſes of the Sun, which are inhabi- 
ted by thoſe that can no longer bear Armes for the Emperour of China; cither 
through age, ſickneſs or other infirmities. Alſo here are about 1 300 ſtately Houſes 
inhabited by Religious Men and Women. There are ſeveral J:reets of a great 
length,only polletied by People of one profeſſion,as one by near i 4000 Taverny; 
another by innumerable many Court: zans , and another by about 24000 Qar. 
men, which belong tothe Emperours Panourers. Here are allo 32 great Col- 
tedges tor thoſe that ſtudy the Laws, Likewiſe there are abundance ot large 
Houſes, with ſpacious inclofures of Gardens, Woods, provided of Game, near 
this City, which ſaid Houſes or rather: Inns, ſerve only to give entertainmenx 
to people of all degrees, by ſeeing of Plazes, 'Combates,  Bulbaitings, Ge. 

the Palace Royal of the Emperour, which is in this City for its largenefs, 
fairneſs and richneſs, is not inferior to any inthe Eaſt; this City being his refi- 
dence for the Northern Provinces, as Nanguin is for the Southern. 
And thus much for the City of Pequzn; its other chiet places are, firft, Tzan- 
chevoy ; ſecondly, Himpin; and thirdly, Cichio, feated ona fair River about 
. 70 Miles from the $24. 

The Province .. ; T BE Province of $CT A NTON, is between that of Pequin and Nanguin; 

of Scianton, its 115 well watered withRivers, which makes it very TT» in fo. grear 

fertilty,fec. plenty of al ſorts of Fleſh, Fowl, Fiſh, Grains, FruitsfSc. that its Inhabitants, 
which are eſteemed about ſeven Millions of Perſons,cannot devour the encreaſe 
but are forced to furniſh other Provinces; they have alſo great ſtore of S714, 
and other rich Commodities. It hath ſeveral great Cirtes, . k chiet of which 
are,.'1' Xinton; not ſar from the Sea; 2 Pammihu, 3 Cincoyap, and 4 Linces, 
ſcated in an Iſle-ſocalled : Befides-which, here are found w-this Sea, 9g other 
Hes, moſt of which do belong to this Province, and are well known, aftording 
many of the China Commodities. 

ThePravinge.  - The Province of $SCTAN ST, which. Purchas calls Canſas, hath many 


& Y _ Mountains, by reaſon of which is is not ſo fertile, as that of Pequin; neither 


chief places. 1$ i fo large, ſo populous, norſo-pleaſant; yet with the | induſtry of the I- 
habitats, rproduceth Corn, Rice and Mayz;" but in recompence it breeds 
great quantity of Ca#rde, and hath fo many:#Fizes, that it farnifſhes the whote 
Kingdom with Pirk/ed Grapes and Raiſins. ' It hath [likewiſe two forts of 
Minis; the one of Br:wſtone; the other off Stones which: burn, and- may be 
called Coals, In the'Su/phur Mines they make little holes, -to draw our heat 
enough to boy} any thing they need, The Mixes of' 'Coals are inexhaus 
ſible; encreaſing from-rime te time: and theſe Gals wellprepared, will keep 
fire day and night without being touched, -'' © | 

' -HInthis Province are about go Cities and great Towns,ſfix of which are of con- 

gan, 4 Talong,”s Pingans, 6 Ju- 


:.  fidgrabfe note ;' as, i Stianſs, 2 Tiven, 3 
«B03 ah Which are well built and very populous. 


The 
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The Provinceof SCIE NSTor XE MST, which Purchas calls Soyobin, The Provincs 
Mendoza,Sinſay, 1s the moit Weſtward of all the Six Northern Provinces, and yoo _ 
the greatelt ot all rhe 16 Provinces; Sganfu is elteemed its chief City ; the 
great Mountain and Wall doth bound it trom the Tartars ; the Soy is dry, yet 
yields good ſtore of Wheat, Mayz and Barley, but little Rice; it feeds much 
Caitle,and the Sheep are ſheared thrice a year,in Sprang, Summer and Autumn; 
their firſt ſhearing is the beſt : It yields Mus, which is the Navel of a Beſt, 
of the bigneſs ofa Hinde, They have Gold, which they gather amooglt the 
Sand of the Rivers ; tor the Mines, though it hath ſome, yet they are not 
open. Irproduceth divers Perfumes and Rhubarb, which they carry into 
Ferfia, and other places: And itis through this Province, that the Caravans 
come trom the WeF#z. 

This Province is very populous, and is well ſtored with great Towns and 
Cities, having 8 great Cities, as, 1 S:ganfu, its Metropolss, afore ſpoken of, 

2 fengun, 3 Pingleang, 4 Pichin, 5 Lynyao ; with a great many of leſs 
note. 

The Province of HO N AN, which Purchas calls Oyman, is very fertile, 74. p;,i-ce 
and the Climate very temperate ; the treeſt from Mountains, and the fartheſt cf #onur, and 
trom the Sea, It produceth tie beſt F-azts in the Worldzas well thoſe known 5 ict places 
tous 1n Europe, as others ; and that in ſo great quantity, that they are ſcarce 
valued. I he Kzver of Caramoran aiter having divided the Provinces of Sc:anſ, 
and Jczex/i takes its courſe through the middle of Horan, and diſcharges it ſelf 
into the Sea, by the Province of Nanguzn. It comprehendeth 7 great Cities, 
the chief of which bears the name of the Province ; its other cue, places are, 
iTemchio,2 Caifung, Nanyang.,and 4 Chiachio,befides about One hundred leſs 
ones,ail well inhabited, Hitherto we have ſurveyed the {ix Northern Provinces 
of China; we come now tothe 10-more to the South, 

The Provinceof N ANQT IN is the faireſt andricheſt, and its Inhabi- x1. p,,,;... 
tants the moſt civiliſed of all the Kingdom ; and the Kings of China did alwaies of Narquir irs 
make their reſidence at Nangun, tilt of late they have made it at Peguzn. It 6s | 
comprehends 14 great and fair Cities, viz, 1 Unthieafu or Nanguen, which 
15 the Metropolis of the Province, 2 Chichew, 3 Lucheu, 4 Funiam, and 5 Z a> 
zuchi,all which are very populous ; ſome of which have about. 200000 people, 
which only work in making of Ca/acoes : All which are commodiouftly ſeated on 
armsof the Sea, which make ſeyeral Iſles. And beſide thefe Cities, there are 
about 100 ſmall ones of lefs note : L ſhall only ſpeak ſomethiog of Aazgurn. 

Umihieufu or Nanquin, as we call it, yet ceaſesnot to bg the greatell, fair- Theciry of 
eſt and richeſt City of the whole. Kingdom, next to Peguzn. The torm(angd; Nerewin dev.) 1 
Symmetry of its Buildings inits Palace, inits. Templey,. ith its Gates, infits, xt += 
Towers, and in its Bridges,as likewiſe in its publick and particular Houſes,and 
their Ornaments,are wanderful. It is ſituazeyyon the Rewer of Batampina, 
and ypon an indifferent high Hill ; fo that ix commands all the Plans there ad- 
jacent. The circumference is 8 Leagues, 3 lpng, and i broad,all encompaticd 
with a ſtrong Walt of hewed Sore ; about which there are 30 Gates, at. each 
of which there is kept a Porter with two Halberdiers, whale Office is to take 
the names of every one that paſſes every day in and. out; and.beſides the ſtrong. 
Wall;there are for further detence x2 Forts or Gzttadels. Inthis City there are; 
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Markes places, 139 Butchers Shambles,cach containing abour $o Shops, So0o; 
Streets, whereof 600 are fairer and larger then the reſt; all which ace brgad,. 
ſtraight and welldiſpoſed, and are compalled abqut with Ball:ſters of Copper : 
The Houſes are about two ſtories high, and built of Woody except thoſe 0 the. 
Mandgr ms, which are compoſed of Hewed Stoxe, and encompalled with Walls, 
and Ditches, over-which they have Stone Bridges, with tigh, Gates and Ar-, 
ches. The Houſes or rather Palaces of the Chaems, Auchacys, AytansTutans,, 
and Chumbims, which are Governoxsof the Kingdoms or Prgyinces of the, Eqn- 
firs of China, under the Emperor, are ftately Structures of about 6 or 7 ſtories 
igh, and richly adorned with Go/d, in which are kept their. Maganin: fox. 
rms, Ammunition ; as alſo their Treaſuries, their Wardrops,and their Fe ue 
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Porcelain, which by them is ſo highly eſteemed. Here are about 2300 P4. 
godes, a thouſand of which were Monaſter:es for Religious Perſons, which are 
exceeding rich. Here are alſo about thirty great Pr:ſons which will contaja 
about two or three thouſand Priſoners a-piece : Alſo a great Hoſprtal for the 
relief of the Poor. At the entrance of every principal Street, for the ſecurity 
of the Inhabitants, there are Arches and Gates which are kept ſhut every 
night ; andin moſt of the chief Streets are pleaſant Fountazns. | 

in this City there is accounted about ten thouſand Trades for the working 
of Silks, which from thence are ſent all over the Kingdom ; which at every 
New and Full Moon, amongſt divers other Commoditzes, are vended at Farrs 
in ſeveral places of the City.Its Traffick and Commerce bring thither ſo great a 
multitude of People, that its Streets are ſcarce able to be palled tor the throng, 
Its Commodities and Manuf attures are in ſo great eſteem, that they utrer ber- 
ter then others ; and all the neighbouring Countries make a great number of 
Manufattures. . 

The Revenue which the King receives from this Province is exceeding vaſt, 
the Inhabitants paying, into his Exchequer Sixty Millions of Crowns yearly ; 
beſides great Exc:ſes upon all Commodities, if Mandelſioe may be believed ; 
and if he receiveth 1o much out of one Province, judge what a vaſt Revenue he 
hath from all the Provences,many of which are no ways in!erior to this. 

The Province T BE Province of CHEQUTA N which Purchas calls Eſſir am. palles likewiſe 

of cbequicn, for one of the beſt Provinces of China, The pleaſant Rivers which run through 

it, and the many good Ports, with its lies it hath on tae Coaſt, doth factili- 
tate the utterance ofits Merchandizes; and particularly, both Raw S/k, and 
prepared in Thred, and in Stuffs, which it diltributes to the other Provences 
of China, and throughout all the World; the other Provinces of China, 
not having enoug|! for their uſe. Of this $/&+ there is one ſort which 1s re- 
ferved to be employed in divers works mixed with Gold, with great art and 

is diefolaces CVriOfity, and thoſe are only for the Kings Palace. This Province hath a- 

| on ſeventy Cities, of which fix are of conſiderable note, as 1 Quinſay, now 

called Hamcex,once the Metropols of China; 2 Liampo,a fair City ſeated on the 

Sea ; 3 Aucheoalſo commodiouſly ſeated on the Sea ;; 4 Scanutanu an In-land 

City, 5 Chequian alſo an In-land City, but fair, well built, and frequented; 

and6 Succu,leated on the Sea, and about 25 Leagues from the City of Nanguin. 

All which are fair, ſtrong, well built, and very populous Cities, but not com- 
parable to Curnl2, of wh.ch a word or two. 

The City of - © Qninſay or Hamcen, as'Ffaid before, was once the Metropoly of China, be- 

Quinſm de ing (if we may give credit to Authors,) 100 miles in circuit, and having in 

the mid(ſt thereof, a-Lake of about 3o miles in compaſs, in which are two fair 

Hands,” and in themtwo ſtately Palaces adorned with all neceflaries, - either 

for Majeſty or Conveniency; the City having variety of ſtately Palaces, ' Its 

Houſes as well private as pubhek, are fair and-well built, having abundance of 

Pagodes, the Streets large, well ordered and paved with j wap Ay To this 

Ciry are ſatd to'b:long about r0500'Sail of great and ſmall Veſſels, which are 

inhabited by People, who there negotiate their affairs, and remove from ane 

exert City'to another, as their occaſions ſerve them. There -are faid to 
e'in this City about t 5000 Priefls, and beſides the vaſt number of Inhab:- 
tahts , there are about 60000 perſons which are employed in working of Sz/4. 

Bur'this City ſince Peguin _ Fanquin are become the Reſidence ot the King 

and Court, hath much loſt its former ſplendor, | : 

This Provinces obſerved to have a great number of Temples magnificently 
built, and the Lake $:hu bordered with ſtately Palaces, and encompalled 
with H:Bs covered with Trees and rare Plants, A place fo pleaſant and de- 


- 


$ hrful, that the greateſt and richeſt of the' Province paſs here their time, and 


- 


td their goods, 
There are alſo in this Province whole Foreffs of Mulberry-trees, by reaſon 
ef which they have the greateſt produd of $:/4, of any Province in China ; 
which they furniſh ſeveral Kindoms with, as well in Europe, as in 4a. 


Along 


the Coaſt of this Provi nce are ſeated ſeveral Iſles; fome of which ate 
very conliderable, as Mochoſa and Sunkiam, which is about 25 Leagues broad, 
and as many long ; nigh to the ſhore 0: which ly ſeveral others, but of- a lefſer 
neſs. Its other liles, are 1. Suan. 2 Olepro, 3 Avareia, and 4 the Iles of 

apoſs, which are a body of ſeveral ſmall Iles. | t 

he Province of FU QTIEN is noe fo fertile as Chequin and Carton, The province 
between which it 1s fituated. Its Inhabitants endeavour to repair that default of Fxquirn. 
by their Trade with Scrangers, and principally with Fapan; the Philippines, | common 
Fermoſa or Fair Iſland, which is diretly oppoſite torhtir Coaſt, The £arth places. 
produceth Gold, Iron, Sirel, Sugar, Calamba, Spices, Drugs, Quick/lver, 
Precious Stonts, Fruits, Grains and Cattle; - alſo S$:1k and: Cotton, ot which 
they make divers Manufattuvres, as alſo they make all ſortsof Paper. + 

here are in this Province ſeveral Cities of note, bur itschief are x Fochen, 
ſcated ona fair R:vey not above 17 Leagues from the Sea ; 2 Chenchyo, allo 
commodioully ſeated on a fair River or Arm of the Rea, from which it is diſt- 
ant about 10 Leagues, 3 Tenping, 4 Chining, and 5 Hinghoa. 

The Inhabitants of Fermoſa are almoſt ki Savages, the Spaniards : hiave 
built one Fortreſs on the Eaſt ſide,and the Hollanders another on the Welt fide 
and towards the Continent, which they call Zealand. The 4: is temperate, 
and healthful, which makes the Province become very populous; and aloog 
the Coaſt are ſeated ſeveral Iſles, as Lanquin, Baboxin, Sc. | 7 

The Province oi CANTO N.or QU A NTU NG, , though one of the Th frovinee 

leaſt Provinces of Ch:n2 in extent, yet by the reaſon of the goodneſs of its Sog/, ARS 
and the convemency of its ſituation, being the firſt that preſents its [ct tro thoſe moditic.,gec. 
ot Europe, Africa and Aſia, which come ro Ching, it abounds in Wheat, Rece, 
and other Grains, Sugar, Gold, Precious Stones, Pearls,Steel, Quriek-ſalver, 
Silk, Salt-Peter, Calamback-wood and Copper, Tron and Tin, of which they 
make curious Vetlels, which they varniſh with Charam, and which are brought 
to Ewrope.They make alſo the Barrels of their Gzxs in that nature,that though 
they are never ſo much laden, yet they do not break. 

The Inhabitants are very civil, induſtrious and ingenious, but they are bet- 1; taruviranes, 
ter-in imitation then invention; being in the firſt ſo great maſters , rhar there 
is no rarity or manufaQure whatſoever that comes to their ſight, but they 
will exactly pattern as well as the Europeans ; and in all manner of Go/dſmiths 
work they far exceed them. 

In this Province are obſerved to be three things which: are not in the other ,, _ 
Provinces, that is, Men which ſpit Blood continually ; Moxntains without nored in 116 
Snow ; and Trees always green. Province. 

In this Province are about 80 Cities both ſmall and great, the chief whereof 
are 1 Quangches or Canton, under which | ſhall include the Trade of Ch:n2z, as 
being the chiefeſt place of Traffick. Ir is well built, of great Tr aff. &, ric!1.and 
very populous ; to which the Portugals have a great Trade, being commodi- 
ouſly ſeated on an Arm of the Sea. 

2. The Ifland and City of AMACAO is ſeated oppoſite to the City Of The 19 and 
Canton, on the North ſide of a Bay, which is at the mouth of rhe great R:wer oC —_— 
of Canton, which ilſueth out of the Lake of Quancy. This place is inhabited TT Oo 
by the Portugals, intetmixed with the natural Chinozs ; their particular Trade 
is with the City of Cantos, which may be counted the Staple of all the Chant 
Commodities, whether they ate permitted to come tw.ce a year ; at which 
time there are Fairs kept tor the vending of their Commo/:tzes, which they 
carry to Malacca, Goa,and fo into ſeveral parts of Europe. But rhough they are 
admitted the liberty of Trade, yet are they denied the freedom of lying in the 
City at nights; neither to enter the Walls without ferting down the r names in 
Books, which are kept by perſons at each Gate for the ſame purpoſe , whic.1 
when they depart at night, they croſs out. 

Its other chief places are 1 X wquin,a Maritime City, 2 Luichen,alſo feated 
on the Sea, very commodious for Traffick, and oppolite to the Iſl: of Av zn, 
from which it is diſtant about 5 Leagues, 3 Lampaca, alſo ſeated up>n the Se.z, 
and 4 Nanhiumbſeated tar within Land, ang among the Mountarns which parts 
this Province from Chiam/7. 1he 


Irs chief places 
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The Iſle of 4- The Ile of 4 7 N A Nis alfoomprehierided under this Province, atid ts the 
nanghe ies com- greateſt of all the [lands that belong to Ch1na lt is diltinc from Amacas, on the 
| South 56 or 60. Leagues ; it is almolt as long as Broad, having $0 Leagticsftom 
South to North,where i altmoſtjoyns upon the Southern Coalt 6f Ch:na;hnitlon 
the other ſide regards Cochinching, It abounds in Grams, Frints, Tame.and 
Wil Beafts : The Sea hath- Pearls, Lignhm Aquile and Calamba. Their 
Crawfiſh taken our of the Water die,and grow hard like 48914 ; which bei 
reduced to Powdey;lerves for/a remedy again{t many diſcaſes.The Earth hath 
Mines of Gold and Sibver, for which the [n4.161fants care little. In the midſt of 
the Iſland, the People are likewife half Savages : The chief City is Kincernfey, 
ſeated on the roy wedy and regarding the-Province of Cantor. A» 
The Province The Province-of @T ANCT, . which Purchas calls Guin a, enjoys the 
of 24anc,and ſgme-temperament withCanton;yields the ſarneCommodzties,and with the fame 
irs chief Citles. lenty; \ but is not- ſo much frequented by Merchints,” nor hath fearce any con- 
fluence of S/rangers;_ the reaſon is, becauſe its Rivers” Iboſe and diſcharge 
themſelves all in the Province, and'at the City of Canton,” which forces theniro 
paſs through the hands of thoſe of .Camton,- to utter their Merthandizes , 'and 
receive thoſe of others. In this Provincethere are Ten large Cities, of which 
Quancyis chief, all well built and very populous, beſides about one hundred 
{mall ones. CC} | | , | ei 
The Province The Province of Z VN NAN, which Purchas calls Vanam , is thelaft 
of Zunnan, and on; the Sonth Coaſt, where it is waſhed by 'the Gulf of Cochinchina, and on 
irs chief places 11 Weſt, where it touches on the Kingdom of Tunquin, and on divers People 
beyond thofe Mountains which incloſe the Weſt of Ch:z#a., The Women'have 
here the liverty to goin publick to buy and ſell; which thoſe 'of other parts 6f 
China do not. It hath M:nes which yield a kind of Amber redder and leſs 
pure then ours ; but which hath ſome particular vertue againſt F/uxes. Befides 
this, it tranſports few Merchandizes into other places. This Province hath 
likewiſe good ſtore of ſmall and great Cities, the chief of which bears the name 
of the Province, and H:/an, ſeated' on a Lake fo called, which is in form of a 
Creſcent. ; ery 
The Province - The- Province of CHI A M FI, which Purchas calls Lanſay, is ihcloſed 
of chan, irs with Mountains, which have their patiages open to the Neighbouring 'Pro- 
nth vinces, .and particularly on the Coaſt oi Canton. ' On the Monmtain of Myilin 
Frm there is a great concourſe for the carriages of Merchandizes, which are tranſ- 
ported from Canton to ry” 121 which is done by mounting the River of Can- 
701, unto the foot of the Mountain: From whence the carriages being taken 
out of the Veſſels, are loaden, and born upon Mens backs -to the other ſide of 
the Mountain, where there is found another navigable River; which crolles 
the Province Kami, till it falls into the famous Jamchnguiam, which'leads to 
Nanquin, and the Sea. ; 
This Province is ſo peopled, that a part of its Inhabitants are conſtrained to 
ſpread themſelves through all other Provinces of China, to ſeek their fortune. 
It is in one of the Cities ot this Province that they make Porcelain; the'Water 
here being fit to giveit perfeQion: The Earth is fetched from other places, bea- 
ten and faſhioned at the ſame time ; the tinQure they moſt commonly apply,is 
Azure, ſome lay on Vermilion, others Tellow. In'this Province are 12 great 
Cities, beſides about ſixty ſmall ones, its chief City being called Nancium,ſeat- 
ed on a Lake, as is Quianhanfu,and others. Its other chief places are, 1 K:- 
| enchan, 2 Linbiang, 3 Juencheu, 4 Nanganm. - A wxu 
The Province The Province of HT/QT AM is fo abundant in Rice, that it is able to 
of Huquan,and furniſh a good part of China: It is likewiſe rich.in Oyls and Fiſh. The Jam- ' 
irs Conmod chanu;y, and many other Rivers and Lakes croſs it on all ſides, and'carry its 
__ Commodities towards Nanquin, andio Quinchev. It is very populous ,” con- 
taining 15 Feat Cities,and about 100 ſmall ones,the chief of which are, i Ch1n- 
giang, 2 Buchang, 3 Suchang, 4 Tochen, Gc. 


The 


The Province of ST/C HUEN, which Mendoza calls Suſuan ; Purchas, The Porinet 
Jorn, is one of the lefler Provinces o. the Kingdom ; it is hig|1 ſcituated, and Yn 
pours down its Rivers into the Neighbouring Provinces. Here is found good : 
{tore of 5eHow Amber, and excellent Rhubarb. Its chief Ciries are in number 
$. together with about 120 leſſer ones ; all which are exceeding populous, the 
chiei bearing the name of the Province. 

The laſt of the Provinces I have to treat of is QUICH EU, or likewiſe The Province 
CUTC HETU, according to Purchas. It borders on the People Timocoves, of ecduene 
Gueyes, the Kingdom of Ciocangue, and the People called Layes : Here is that cs. i 
famous Lake Cincui-Hai, from whence comes divers Rivers which water 
China, They make here quantity of Arms of all ſorts, to ſerve againſt thoſe 
People which border upon them which once belonged to China; but which 
now, for the moſt part, are Enemies toit, This Province is Hilly and uneven, 
which makes it not very fertil in Corn, Fruits, &c, but it hath abundance of 
Quickfilver ; and alſo it breeds the beſt Horſes of any Province in all China. 

Cities in this Province are very tew, there being not above 15, both ſmall and 
great ; the chief of which are, 1. Quzicheo, ſeated on the River Tanchuquiar. 
2. Rueyang, 3. Hiauchoau. 4, Liping. 5.Cipan,tSc. 

All theſe Provinces, or rather all theſe Kingdoms of China, are governed by 
divers Magiſtrates, which thoſe of Europe call in general Mandarins, Theſe 
are perſons that have Patents, whom the King or chief Officer of State doth 
cubs , after knowledge of their capacity and honeſty ; the degrees given to 
Students, the general and particular Governments, the charges ot the Militia, 
the receipt of, and management of Revenues, the building and repairing of 
Publick Buildings, the Civil and Criminal Fuſtice, are in their hands. An4 
there are Appeals trom one to the other, according to the order and nature ot 
Aﬀairs. The Councit of Eſtate always reſides near the perſon of the King, 
and hath a general eye over the Kingdom, 

But it ſhall ſuffice ; what we have ſaid of Chzna let us finiſh by ſaying, That 

we have deſcribed it as it was before the Tartars made an irruption jn_ 1618; 
Theſe Tartars kept it wholly for ſome years, ſince which the Chinozs have re- 
pulſed them, and have eſtabliſhed their former eſtate, receiving likewiſe Chrt- 
ſtianity with hopes of great fruits and progreſs ; but of late they have broke 
into China again, and have committed great Spolls. 

Beſides the Iſles already ſpoken of, here are about the Coaſt of China ſeveral The ies x- 
others, as the Iſle of Corey in the Gulph of Nanguin, of good account, and bout Chin«- 
well frequented, affording many of the Chinz Commodities. Ir is of a large 
extent, being 100 Leagues in length,and about 50 in breadth. Its chief places 
are, Tauxem, ſeated on the Northern part of the Iſle, regarding the Province 
of Leaotos ; from which it is parted by a Stre- ght or Gulph not above two 
Leagues broad. 2. Corey, ſeated on the| Gulph of N.1nquin, Southernly, 
3.Taſoran, alſo ſeated on the Sea Eaſtwards ; and on the South of this Ifle are 
ſeated a Body of ſeveral Ifles, called the Ifles of Larrons. Likewiſe the [les 
of Fuego , Lequeio Grande , Les Roys Mages ; the Iſles of Peſcbeurs or 
Fiſbers ; of Pakan or Formoſa ; of Tabaca Miguel, and Tabaco X;mas 


TARTA- 
RIA may 


be conſider- | 


ed, as it is * 
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IARTARY. 


ARTARY, or TARTARIA, is ſeated in the moſt Northern ro:ay, its 
part of all A/za, and extends it ſelf from Eaſt to Weſt, from the **=* 
River Volga and O&y, which ſeparates it from Ezrope, unto the 
Streight ot Jeſſo, which ſeparates it from America; and from 

: South to North, from the Caſpian Sea, the River Gehon, and the 

Mountains of Caucaſus and T/ſſonte, tSc. which divides it from the miore Sou- 

thernly part of A/a, unto the Northern Frozen or Scythian Ocean. _ 

It reaches in length from the 197h unto the 180th degree of Longitude, 1; jength and 
which is the half of our Hemiſphere ; and in breadth, fromthe 35th or 40th breadeh 
unto the 70th or 72th degree of Latitude , which is half the breadth of all 
Aſia : So that it may contain 1500 Leagues from Weſt to Eaſt, and 7 or 800 
from North to South, | 

Its poſition is almoſt entirely in the Temperate Zone ; nevertheleſs its more Its Pofirion. 
Southern parts being in the midſt of this Temperate Z one,and the reſt advancing 
to the Cold or Frozen ; and its Southern 'parts being almoſt all bounded with 
very high Mountains, which keeps off the heat of the mid-day Sun, and ren- 

- ders it more cold towards the North ; We may ſay, that Tartary in general 

hathits temperature much more cold than temperate. Te 

Its Neighbours are the Moſcovites, on the Weſt ; the Perſians, the Indians It Neighbours 
or the Mogolls and the Chinos, on the South ; the reſt is waſhed by that Sea 
of which we have little knowledge ; ſome place towards the Eaſt, the Streight 
of Anian, which ſhould ſeparate it from America ; others, the Streight of 
Jeſſo, which divides it from the Land or Iſle of Zeſſo, which is between As and 
America,as we ſhall declare after Japan. Some eſteeming the Northern Ocean 
in one manner, and ſome in another. 

The name of Tartaria is apparently taken from the River, Quarter, 'or Its Name,why 
Hord of Tartar; from whence theſe People being iſſued, bave over-run .and a: 
made themſelves known 1n all parts of Aa. Others take it from theword 
Tatar or Totar, which in the Syr:ack ſignifies Remnant or Forſuken , becauſe 
they eſteem them the Remnant of the ; mas of which Ten Tribes were tran\- 
ported into Med:iaby Salmanzer. They muſt then add, that theſe Ten Tribes 
palled ' from Medza into S$cythia, which is not obſerved by the Ancients. 
However it be, the Perſians yet call this Country Tartar, and its People: Tata- 


rons.; the Chinots, Tagus. | | 
The People which poſſeſs this Country differ ſomething-from one another} Its Tahabicants 
as well in Þeefenae as in Religion and Manners ; but tor the molt part they 
are of an indifferent Stature, ugly Countenances, thick Lips, bollow Eyed, flat 
Noſes; broad Faced,very ſtrong, ſtout, valiant;and good Warriers ; very adtive, 
vigilant, and exceeding quick of Foot ; patient inall Afflictions ; they are very 
rude, 'barbarons andrevengeful, not ſparing their Enemies, whom in revenge 
they cat, firſt letting out their Blood, which they keep, uſing it as Wine at.their 
Feafts,. + | 
Their Habit is very mean, which is. for the moſt part made of courſe (tuff, Their Habir, 
which reaches but rotheir.Knees; yet are they very proud, deſpiſing all other 
Nations, and. th.oking their Cham to be the greateit Pririce in the World ; 
whom-they greatly fear and reverence, being no better thanhis Slaves, They 
are yery naſty and ſluttiſb, much given to drink, of a treacherous and thievith 
nature. Q q 2 In 
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Religion. In matters of Religion, they are generally = gw and Mahumetans,which 
about the year 1246. crept in amonglt them , which fince hath ſpread it ſelf 
over their Country, and intermixing with Paganiſm; yet hath it not ſo much 
prevailed as to extinguiſh Chriſtianity, which was firſt planted am the 
Scythians (which were the Ancient people of Tartary) by the preaching of 
two of the Apoſtles, St.Philip and St, Andrew , which of latter years hith 
much loſt it ſelf, and not only by the prevailing of the Neſtorian Se , bur 
chiefly for want of inſtructing the People in the true Orthodoxal points of 
Chriſtian Religion. | 
Their Food is mean and very fluttiſhly dreſt ; yet uſe they entertainments, 
and refuſe nothing but Swines fleſb, and eat all without Sa/t. They are much 
given to Hawking, and other Sports ; but not much to Arts or Literature : 
The Women are much of the nature with the Mex. 
Their form of The Government (as Hey/in obſerveth) is Tyrannical, their great Cham or 
CR being Lord of all, in whoſe breaſt lieth their Laws , raking the Eſtates 
and Lives away of whom he pleaſeth ; whom they ſo much reverence, that 
they call him the ſhadow of Spirits, and Son of tbe Immortal God, and eſteem 
him the Monarch of the whole World. In their execution of Juſtice they are 
very Sn every ſmall offence with ſudden death, His Revenue 
The Revenne Without muſt be very great ; for beſides the ſole trade of Pearl-fiſbing, 
of the cham. which upon pain of death none dares to fiſh for, beſides thoſe employed 
ham ao all the Gold and Sitver that is either found in, or brought intothe 
Kingdom, he doth aſſume to himſelt; as alſo the Tenth of all things that the 
Country doth produce ; andalſo what elſe he thinketh fit, as being (as I faid 
before) Lord over them all, 
Here the Men have the liberty of 2 or 3 Wives, which they never chooſe 
but out of their own Tribe : and every Tribe hath a Chief, who is one of the 
Nobility of the Country, and carries tor his Banner a Horſes-Tail faſtned toa 
Half-Prke, and died of the colour belonging to his Tribe, 
Their Forces, As concerning the Forces that the Great Cham is able to raiſe, they may be 
Ro to be very great, by that which may _— by Tamerlanes Army, 
which conſiſted of a 1200000 Horſe and Foor ; beſides, it we conſider what a 
diſturber he hath been, and how he hath enlarged his Territories of his Neigh- 
bours, as the Ch:inozs, the I tc, we may judge him powerful ; bor 
as his power is great on Land, it is as weak by Sea, ſcarce being Maſter of any 
Ships, and as little doth he regard them, though other Princes efteem them as 
a great ſecurity to their Kingdom. 
Tertay divi I ſhall divide Tartary into five principal Parts ; which are,Tartaria the De- 
ded tur parts. (art, T/sbeck or Z agathay , Turqueſisn, Cathay, and the True Tartaria; the 
firſt and laſt are the moſt Northern, barbarous, and unknown. The others more 
Southerly, are better civilized and known, having abundance of fair Cities, and 
driving a good Trade. | 
TARTARTIA the Deſart anſwers to the ancient Scythia intra Imawm; 
Cibeck or Zagathayto the ancient Battriana and Sogdiana ; both the one 
and the other new Name retaining, in my opinion, ſomething of the ancient ; 
Sogdiana of Z agathay, and Battriana of Tibeck : Turqueitan to the ancient 
Seythia extra Imaum : Cathay is the Serico Regia. As for the True Tartary 
it is unknown unto the Ancients, or at leaſt it holds the moſt Northern part of 
the. one and the other Scyih29. 
Terteria De Tartaria Deſerta is bounded on the Weſt with the Rivers Volga and Oby, 
ſets, its Which divides it from Moſcovy on the Eaſt, by Mount Imaxs, which ſeparates it 
* fromthe True Tartaria, and from Twrqueſtan; on the North by the Septen- 
ſrioual Ocean ; on the South by the Caſpian or Tabareſian Sea, by the River 
Cheſell, and by certain Mountains which joyn themſelves with Imaxs, and di- 
vide it from T/sbeck or Zagathay. All the Country is inhabited by Peoples or 
Tribes, which are Troops or Bands which they call Hoydes, having very few 
RE Walled places, whither they only retire themſelves when forced - for they 
the manner of 12VE No fettled ſtay or abode, but wandring perpetually , 'carrying and 
their abode. driving with them their Tents, Chariots, Families, and all they poſſeſs, 
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ſtopping only there were they find the beſt food for their Cattel, to which, as 
alſoin Hunting and War, they moſt addi themſelves. They Till not the 
Earth, though it be good and fertil ; and hence it is that this is called 7,tary 
the Deſart. The chicf places in this part are; 1.Cumbalich, ſeated on a Lake. 
2.G1rſiina, ſeated between the two other Lakes , which are conjoyned toge- 
ther by a River, 3.Jerom, on a branch of the River Wn 4- Riſan, ſeated on 
the Raver Faick, 5. Frutach. 6. Cenmtan. 7. Caracus. 8, Organci, and 9, Da- 
va/i. The People that inhabit in this part, have their riſe trom three ſeveral 
Originals, which are diſpoſed of into many ſeveral parts; as, 1, The Circaſ- 
fans, which are for the moſt part Chriſt;ans, and border upon the Exxine Sea. 
2. The Samoyeds, whoare > aokores Idolaters, tahabiting towards the Nor- 
thera Ocean: and, 3. Tartars,. which are Mahometans , and ſeated betwixt 
both the other, And thoſe again are ſubdivided into divers Trsbes or Hoy des ; 
the chiefeſt of which are, 1, The Nagajas Tartars, which are h<ld tobe more rhe xayeicn 
fierce and cruel, and better Warriers than the other Tartars, but void of all Tow; & 
Arts ; deſpiſing Monxy, or the uſe of Corn, accounting Mares-mlk and Horſe- 
fleſs their beſt dyet, which they are not over-curious in dreſſing, it ſufficing if ir 
is only heated, though with the Sun: and this Horde paies yet ſome Tribute 
tothe great Duke ot Moſcovy,to whom likewiſe part of this Tartaria Deſerta 
belongs. 2. The Thumenenſes, who are alfo a warlike People, and much ad- 
dicted to Divinations and Sorceries. 3.The Z avothenſes are very powerful, 
The Kirgeſſi are alſo very ſtrong and warlike ; they are partly Gentzles, and 
partly Ma/ometans : They care not to bury their Dead, becauſe of their fo 
after removing, thinking never to ſee them more, and fo leaving them hang- 
ing upon Trees, The Country is very fertil, if tilled, being fit ro produce ſe- 
veral good Commodities, and is alſo very fit for Traffick, having commodious 
Havens; and if rhey would addi themſelves to it, would ſoon gain a good 
Trade with ſeveral other Nations. | 
USBECK, or ZAGAT HAT, extends it ſelf from the Caſpian Sea unto —_ hs 
Turqueſtan, and from Perſia and India unto Tartaria Deſerta : polleſſing all 
that is upon the Rivers of Cheſel, and of Gehanor Albiams. 
Its People are the moſt civil 'and ingenious of all the Weſtern Tartars, fierce It people. 
in War, being ſtrong and active, patient in labour, not much addicted to vices, 
Theft rhey puniſh ſeverely ; they have a great trade with the Perfiaxs , to Their trade, 
whom they have ſometimes been SubjeRs, ſometimes Enemies, and ſometimes 
in good Intelligence ; and with the Indians, where they have likewiſe ſome- 
thing todo ; and with Cathay, where they utter their much prized Manna, 
brioging back $:/4, which they make into ManutaCtures, and fell in Moſ- 
COUy. 
This rt of Tartary did contain ſeveral Provinces : 1, Z agathay,eſpecially 
PR - 4 2.Sace, 3. Sogdiana, with ſome other of leſs note, in all which 
are not many conſiderable Cities, the moſt tamous of which are Samarcand, 
which was both the Cradle and Grave to Tamber/an the Great , from whom 
the Great lis boaſt themſelves to be lineally deſcended , who eariched it 
with the faireſt Spoils of 4/2, and adorned it with an Academy, yet in ſome 
repute among the Mahometans : Allo Bachara and Budaſchan, and alſo Ba- 
lick, according to ſome ; but which I eſteem in Choraſan, which hath divers 
times been in the hands of the Chams of C/5beck, Badaſchian is likewiſe on 
the Frontiers of Chorafan, Bochara or Bachara, where lived Avicenua one of 
the moſt famous Philoſaphers and Phy/ictans of all the Eaſt, The Country 1s it parth, chief 
of a different Soil ; that of Z agathay is indifferent fertil, which is much aug- Few : 
mented by the induſtry of the Inhabitants, who are likewiſe held the moſt in- 
genious, being lovers of Arts, and well skilled in Manutactures , by reaſon of 
which they have a good trade with Merchants,which come from ſeveral places, 
Sace is very barren, and ill manured, and full of wild Deſarts, Forres, and 
Uninhabited places, by reaſon of which the Ighabitants remove their Herds of 
Cattle from place toplace, where they can find beſt food for them, Sogdiana 
hath very rich Paſtures, and watered with many good Rivers, which much 
conduces to its fertility ; in which, as alſo in 4Zagaihay, are feveral Towns 
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and Cities; as 1. Jarchan. 2, Sachi. 3, Iſtigias. 4. Buſdaſchan. 5. Bachara : 
and 6, Pbganſa, which laſt is ſeated on the Sea. 

TURQUE STAN lies Eaſt from Tsbeck or Z agathay, Weſt from Ca- 
thay, North from Indra, and South from True Tartary. Itis ſubdivided into 
ome Kingdoms, of which the beſt known are Caſcar,Cotam,Chialis, Ciartiam, 
Thibet,Chinchimtalis,{$c. A part of their chief Cities being of the ſame name, 
Some name Htarchan inſtead of Caſcar , and Turon or Turphan inſtead of 
Chialis, for the chief Cities of the Kingdom. That of Caſcar is the richeſt, 
moſt tertil, and belt cultivated of all : That of C:artzam'is eſteemed the leaſt, 
and all ſandy, having in recompence many Jaſpars and Caſſidornes ; but that 
of Caſcar hath likewiſe excellent Rhubarb, and in great quantity. Thoſe of 
Cotam and Chialis have Corn, Wine, Flax, Hemp,Cotton,Sc. Thibet is more ad- 
vanced towards the Mogolis of India, and the moſt engaged in the Mountains 
of Imans, Caucaſus, and T/ſſontes. It hath many wild Beai?fs, Musk, and 
Cinnamon; and they make uſe of Coral inſtead of Mony. The Relations 
which have been given in 1624 and 1626, have made this Eſtate ſo great and 
rich, that they would confound it with Cathay : but thoſe of 1651 make the 
Region very cold, and always covered with Sow ; eſteeming its King wholly 
barbarous, and leſs poweriul than him of Serenegar, who is only a Rahia in 
the Eſtates of the Great Mogo#/: ſo little afſurance is there in the moſt part of 
theſe Relations. The other places of note in Twrqueſian are, Camul, Turfan, 
Emil, Sark, Caſſia, Andegen, Raofa, Cotain, Perm, Finegle, Lop, Ciartiam, 
Sazechiam, and Vociam; and in this part is the Lake of Kthay, which is 65 
Leagues in length, and 4o in breadth. 

CAT HAT isthe molt Eaſtern part of all Tartaria, and eſteemed the richeſt 
and moſt powerful Eſtate. Ir 1s contiguous to Turqueftan, on the Weſt, to 
China on the South, to True Tartary on the North ; and on the Eaſt is watered 
by the Streight of 7eſſa. | 

Some eſteem all Cathay under one only Monarch or Emperour, whom they 
call Chan or T/lacan , that 1s, Great Cham, and ſpeak him one of the greatelt 
and richeſt Princes in the World, Others account divers Kings, bur all Subjes 
tothe Great Cham, The Country is much frequented, well tilled, and in moſt 
places very fertil, abounding in heat, Rice, Wool, Hemp, Silk, Musk, Rhu- 
barb, great Herds of Camels, of whoſe Hair they make Chamlets, and abun- 
dance of Hoyſes, with which they furniſh other Countries, and eſpecially 
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politan City, in which the Great Cham reſides, pleaſantly ſeated in a ferril Soil, 
and on the River Palyſarga, which hath its courſe through the City, which is 
ſeated in the midſt of the Country, being as it were the center to others. 
This City, beſides its Suburbs, is eſteemed tobe 28 miles in circuit, being as it 
were four ſquare, each Angle being 7 miles in length, all encompaſſed with a 
ſtrong Wall 1o paces thick; to-which, for entrance into the City, there is at 
each Angle 3 Gates, to every one of which there is a Palace; beſides in every 
Angle a more ſumptuous Palace, in which the Armour of the Garriſon Soul- 
diers are kept, which are accounted 1000 of each Gate. - The Buildings: are 
(tor the molt part) of Free-ſtore, and very proportionably built ; the chief 
Streets large, andſo ſtrait, that one may ſee from one Gate to the other, which 
erves it a-pgallant Jn | 

Inthe midſt of-this City is a ſtately Palace, where the Great Cham reſides, 


together with his Queens and Children; This Royal Palate'is four ſquare,and 
of a vaſt bigneſs, having beſides its Out-walls ſeveral other encloſures; adorn- 
ed with ſtately Structures, beantified with pleaſant Walks,Gardens,Orcharas, 
Fifbponds, with ſeveral othet'places for Recreation. His Attendance,'State, 
and'Riches, is great, Without the Walls are 12 Suburbs; each 3 or 4 miles in 
Its Trade and lehgr,djoyning to each-of the'r2 Gates ; and'in theſe Suburbs the Merchants 
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a ahgers reſide, each Nation having a ſeveral'Cane'or Store-houſe, where 


they both lodge and exerciſe their Trade, bartering their:Commodities for one 

anothers, being of '#/great Trade, and frequented'by Merchants and Strangers 

of ſeveral Countries, but more eſpecially by the Perſians, Chinors, _ 
| | an 
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and the Tartars themſelves, which renders it very populous, it being the chief 
place for Trade in all 7aytary, abounding not only in thoſe Commodities atore- 
ſaid , but alſo in the Spices of India, the Gems of Pegs and Bengali, the 
Drugs - Aratia ; allo the Carpets, Tapeſtries, Silks and Maatvare: of 
Perſta, Bc. 

The Mony currant here, and throughout this large Territory , is very diffe- Their Monics 

rent, neither is it made of Gold, I:/ver, or Copper, as with us ; but of the mid- 
dle Bark of the Mulberry Tree, which being made ſmooth and firm, they cut 
round into great and ſmall pieces, on which they imprint the Kings Mar, as 
we do on our Mony ; and theſe pieces, according to the bigneſs and thickneſs 
are valued at a certain ratc,and are paſlable for the buying ot all Commodities 
and it is deemed death for any one to counterfeit, or make any of this Mony. 
But in ſome places under the Great Chams juriſdiction, they uſe poliſhed Cora! 
inſtead of Mony : and in other places they uſe twigs of Gold, which is diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſeveral parcels by weight, but withour Stamp or Character, and 
tus is held in caſe of great importance: they alſo uſe in ſome places Porcelain 
inſtead of Mony ; likewiſe they make a kind of Mony of Salt, which they 
boil until it be congealed hard, and then make it up into round lumps,on which 
is put the Princes Stamp. And theſe are the feveral forts of Mony which paf- 
ſeth amongſt them ; yet by reaſon of the Trade that this place hath with orlier 
Countries there adjacenty their Coyns are here found currant, as are thoſe of 
the Grand S:gnzor, as alfe@hoſe of Moſcovy. 

Beſides this Palace aforementioned, he hath another which is eſteemed the 
principal of his abode, which is not far from this City , which Merchants are 
not permitted to enter ; the Palace is called Z anda, being four ſquare, and, if 
Authors may be believed, every Square is 8 miles in length, and within this 
Quadrant is another, whoſe ſides are 6 miles in length , and within that ano- 
ther of 4 miles ſquare, and this is eſteemed the very Palace it ſelf, and between 
theſe ſeveral Walls are ſtately Walks, Gardens, Orchards, F;ſh-ponds, Parks, 
Forreſts, Chaſes, for all manner of pleaſures and game, as alſo ſeveral other 
places for all manner of Courtly and Military exerciſes. This Palace is ex- 
ceeding richly built, having many ſumptuous Edifices; his attendance grear, 
12000 Horſe Being his daily guard,beſides an exceeding great number of othet 
Attendance and Servitures. 

The greateſt and moſt potent Parts or Kingdoms of Cathay, are TAN: 7%" = 
G UT H, whoſ: chief City is Camp:on; where the Caruvans of Forreign _ 
Merchants ſtop, it not being permitted them to go farther ; a City well built, 
and where the Chri#ians.in the time of Paulus Venetas, had 3 fair Churches ; 

- bur of later time have much loſt themſelves through the great increaſe of the 
Gentiles, who have here ſeveral Monaſteries , where they keep and worſhip 
tacir Idols, where they have alſo ſeveral Religious perſons only dedicated to 
their ſervice; and this Kingdom hath much Rhubarb. The Kingdom of 
TE NDXTTM, with its City of the ſame name, furniſhes Cloth of Gold and Tindvc 
Silver, Silks, Chamlets, (Sc. and it is thought that Preſter John reſided in 
theſe quarters ; there being yet a particular King, who is a Chr:/tzan, but of 
the Set of the Neſtor: ans, and ſubje to the Great Cham. 

THAINFUR is known for the great number of its People, for the ex- r4,;xf.r. 
cellency of irs V:nes, for the goodneſs of its Arms, and of its Cannon, fSc. for 
the reſt, all great Travellers count Marvels, of the greatneſs, power, and mag- 
nificence and riches of this Great Cham; of the extent of his Eſtates, of the The fiateand 
Kings ſubje& to him, of ſo many Ambaſſadors always in his Court , of the re- ft” 2-5 
verence and reſpect bore him, of the power and infinite number of his Men of 
Arms ; but it is ſo far trom'Ewurope, that we could ſcarce believe them, till he 
made ſeen his power in 1618, having poſleſſed the Ports and Paſſages of that 
great Mountain and Wall which ſeparates Tartaria from China ; caſting an in- 
tinite number of Men into the great Kingdom, taking and pillaging its taireſt 
Cities, and almoſt all its Provinces, forced the King of China to retire himſelt 
into Canton ; leaving him in polleſſion of not above x or 2 of its Provinces : 

But the relations of 1650 gives the King of China re-entrance into the great- 
elt part 
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eſt part of his Eſtates; its other parts are, Egrigaja, whoſe chief places are 
Serra and Mulon: alſo Egrimul,whoſe chict place is ſo called; then Serguth, 
whoſe chiet place is Erz:na; and laſtly ,- Be/gian, whoſe chick place is {o 
called. 


The Peopleof The People in this part of Tartaria are generally ſtrong of body, ſtout, 
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warlike, and couragious, though in the greateſt dangers ; alſo very ative, and 
patient in afflitions, ingenious, and given to ManufaQtures, more civil and 
courteous to Strangers than the reſt ot the Tartays ; loving to wear good Ap- 
parel, and feed deliciouſly, which the others arc negligent of ; in Stature they 
are but of a mean ſize, but well proportioned,and of an indifferent good Com- 
lexion, 

; In matter of Religion they are either Gezt:/es, Chriſtians, or Mahometans, 
which latter is moſt uſed, it being publickly and generally allowed amongſt 
them, in which Religions they obſerve ſeveral Ceremonies, not much different 
from thoſe of other Countries, eſpecially in Chr::anity and Mahomet:ſm. 

The True and Ancient TARTA RY, is the moſt Northern of all the parts 
of Tartary taken together, and likewiſe the coldeſt, the moſt untilled, and 
moſt barbarous of all : nevertheleſs it is from hence that the Tartars iſſued in 
the year 1200, and having made themſelves Maſters of 6 Hordes moſt adjacent 
to theirs, have ſince made themſelves known, and have carried their Arms and 
their Government into the greateſt and faireſt parts of Aſia. This is the place 
where the Tex Tribes are ſuppoſed to have reſted, qyhiich were cranes into 
Media ; and ſome ſay, that the name of Das, thalim, and Zebulon, are 
yet found amongſt them ; but it is eafie to forge what names men pleaſe in 

arts wholly unknown. The Kingdoms, Provinces, or Hordes of the Great 

logoll, of Barzu, Tartar, Nayman, Annibi, &c. are the moſt known. Some 
Authors place here oy and Magog, which others will have to be in the Eſtates 
of the Mogo/l, and of China, and towards Maug, above the Lake of Chia- 
may. 
The principal Riches of the True Tartary conſiſts in their Cattle and Furs, 
among which moſt eſteem is had of their white Bears, black Foxes, Sables, 
6Sc. they live on M14 and Fleſh, of which they have great plenty, neither 
caring for Fruzts nor Grains ; and in a word, have ſtill ſomething of the an- 
cient Scythian, Some amongſt them have their Kings ; others live by Hordes, 
or Communalties ; almoſt all are Shepherds, and the greateſt part ſubjeQ to 
the Grand Cham of Cathay. 

The chief places in this part of Tartary, do commonly take their games 
from their K:ngdoms, Provinces, or lay 4 ig which they lic. 
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Or1iental [les 


OF 

He Iſles of A/ia are as many in number, and as great, rich, and po- 
ulous as thoſe of all the reſt of the World. They are ſpread 
on and there,in the great Oriental or Indian Ocean,and for the 
moſt part about the Indzes. I ſhall divide them into 5 Parts or 
Bodies, and call the Ifles of Zapan,thoſe which are on the Eaſt of 
China; the Philippine Iſles, thoſe which are likewiſe on the South Eaſt of Chz- 
na; the liles of the Moluccoes,thoſe which ase to the South of the Philippines; 
the Iſles of the Sound,thoſe which are ta the Weſt of the Molxccoes ; and I put 
for the fifth C2y/an and the Maldives,which are Eaſt,and South-Eaſt from Cape 
Comort, the utmoſt point of Malebar. There are moreover many Iſles which 
belong to 4/a, but not to compare with theſe ; of which we ſhall alſo ſpeak a 

word as occaſion offers.” * * Boreas Ma 
The Iſles of Fapan, are on this ſide the Tropick of Cancer ; the Philippines 


between tlie Tropick and the Equinoial Line ; the Moluccoes, the Iles of the 
Sound, and the Maldives, are about this Line, returning from Eaſt ro Weſt. 


The Iſles of JAPANG& JAPON. 


rent bigneſs, which are.on the Eaſt of Ch:na, diſtant from it abaut 100 
Leagues ; and {3 are ſeated in the moſt Qriental part of our Continent: They 
ſtretch together in length about 30o Leagues from Weſt to Eaſt , and from 
South: to North 40, 50, 60, and ſometimes x05 Leagues in breadth. 

Amonglit theſe Iftes thereare43 very conſiderable. The'firſt and which is much 
greater then the two others, is called by us Japan or Japon; by its Inh:16ttants, 
Hippon or Niphon, which ſignifies The Spring of Light, p of the Sun : A name 
proper {or it, ſince it lies to the Eaſt,” ang Sun-riſing of all Aſa, and of all our 
Continent, The ſecond is called X7 no, that is;a-Low-Countyey or Savcock; that 
that is, Nine Kingdoms. -Fhe-taft Tokoeſoor Xicoco, that is, Four Kingdoms. 

We: muſt likewiſe make account that-theſe three great Iſles are cut aſunder 
by ſeveral Channels, which divide them ihto "rx, Iſles; but becauſe tlicſe 
Channels are very narrow, theſe parts arecſteemmed pieces contigious in regard 
of the others, where the Channels, or rather the ArmsÞf the Sea which divide 
them, are much larger. : exkt5 | 

+ OG. ,2DIEWTTS Vo They 


WW E call the He or Iles of F:zpan, a certain multitude of Iſles, aud of diffe- 
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They have all thoſe Fruzts, Trees, Herbs and Beaſts, which we have in Ex: 
rope, With ſeveral others not known amonglit us; as alſo abundance of ſeveral 
Fowls,both tame and wild; the ſurface of tie Earth is well clothed wich Woods 
and Foreſts,in which are found very lofty Cedars ; and the bowels of the Earth 
ſtored with divers Metals, as Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Lead, Iron, (Sc. 
though not ſo good as in the Ind:es,: except it be ther Silver, which is excel- 
lent and abundant. Their Pearfs:are great, red, and of no leſs efteem then 
the white ones. Theſe with ſeveral Munwfattures which are her. made, are 
the chief Commeditzes of this Iland, 


In this Liland are ſeveral Cities of ſome note ; as i Meaco, ſeated in the midſt Chicf placts: 
paſs; "Wa deſcritz» 


of the great Iſle of Japan, a fair and large City, formerly 21 miles in com 
but now by reaſon ot their Wars, itis reduced -to rhe third part of what it was, 
in which the Zeſuztes d:d formerly elteem it to have 180000 Houſes, and judg- 
ed it to have ncar 100000 when they were there. This City is the ordinary 
reſidence of the Tr:umvzr:, or the three principal Magiſtrates, which rule or 
ſway the affairs of thele Iſlands ; of whom the tirſt is entituled the Dayr: or 
Voo, that is, the Emperor, who hath the care of Civil Affairs; the ſecond 
is the Cube or King of Tenza, who is chict of the M/:tza, managing 
the Affairs of Peace or War; and thirdly the Zazo or Xaca, who is chiet 
in Rel:gion and Sacred maiters. The City is divided into the nigher and low- 
cr; the one and the other together were not above 20000 paces long, and 8 
or 10000 paces large. The 'F alace of the Dayrz was in the wigher City, great, 
ſtately and adorned with all things which may add to its luſter ; and the Hox/es 
or Palaces of his Conges, with tie Howſes of the chiet Lords of all Fapan, were 
about that of the Emperor. The lower City was almoſt contigious to Fuxzms, 
which ſerves tor a Fortreſs to Meaco. This City, as moſt ot all thoſe in theſe 
Iſlands, are unwalled ; but its Sireets in the night are chained up,and a Watch 
of two menat each end of every $ireet, who are to give account of the tranſ- 
actions that happen in the night. Tts Feet s are large and well compoſed, its 
Houſes well built,and moſt ot Wood; all their Pagodes are made of Wood, tiicy 
are neither large nor high ; and in theſe Pagodes rhey have ſeveral ill-lhapen 
Figures, to which they addreſs their Prayers,and beitow on them great gitts 
in way of Aims, which their Prieſts make ulc of, Nobunanya was the - tirſt 
that leſſened this City, which he did by burning a part of itin 1571 and ſince it 
hath received divers joſtlings of ill fortune. 2. Amangucks, a Maritime Ci- 
ty, and the faireſt of the Kingdom of Nangato,hath becn tormerly well known 
for its Trade, containing few leſs then 10000 Families. It was burned in 1555 
during ſome revolt ;- it was builded again, and again burnt, and atterwards re. 
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The Palace of 


the Dayri. 


built. © Theſe fires happen often in Japas, the greateli part ot their building 


being of Wood; 'but the wood is very neat and curious, marbled, 5c. Nanga- 
ſaks was the moſt famous of the Iles of Saycock, and there are a great number 
of fair Cities through all 7Zapar. | 

Amongſt theſe Cities, that of Sucay, on the South of Meaco; which Ferd;- 
, mand Mendez Pinto .( provided that he doth notlie ) ſays, he hath known 
not. to have depended upon any King or Lord, but was governed ot it felt, in 
torm ofa Republick, created all its Magiſtrates -and' Officers ; , and he ailures 
us, that all rhe Maſters of Families ,tich or poor. , make themſelves be called 
Kings and Queens ; and their Chiltireg Princes and Princelles. 
and vanity is obſervable if it be: true. 


Mazdelſios in bis Book of Travels, ,makes mentien of a Citycalled 7; endo, The City of 


which he makes to be afair,large,'and well buils City; in which, ke ſaith,there 
isa Caſta about two Leagues in compaſs, being Rrongly forued with, 3 Walts, 
and as many Moats ; The building; is; very irregular but taig,,, having, tothe 
Walls abundance of 5: Within'the laſt Gaze,he ſaith, theres a Magazin 


their riſezi4a which-ſaid:Streers, att both ſides, are many magniticent-Palaces 
forthe Nebles. In the midſt of this Caſtle, is ſeated the Emperors Palace, þ4- 


This hberty 


Tendds. 


- 


. 
. 


of Arms for-3.0r 4000 men,on which all the Streets that are fau.20d broad take: 


vieg belopging to it. many-ſtately cdifices and apartments, as Halls, Chambers, 


Rr2 


Galleries, 
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Galleries, Gardens, Orchards, Groves, Fiſo- Ponds, Foumtains, Courts, Sc.qs 
alſo ſeveral Selef# Hoſes for his Wives and Concubines. And here is his ordina. 
ry Reſidence, being in the Province of Quanto, about 120000 paces from Me. 
aco, between whicn are abundance of ſtately and magnificent Palares and 
Howſes,for the entertainment of the Emperor in his journey between Fexdo and 
Meaco : But the moſt beautiful Palace next to Tendo, is that of O Faca on the 
Sea, and South of Meaco ; the buildings of Tendo, are ſo beautified with Golg, 
as well without as within; that at a diſtance it ſeems to be rather a Mount ain of 
Gold than a building. 

The Moun- Amongſt the Mountains of Japan, there are two very well known. Figeno. 

tains of Jep4s; jama, four Leagues from Meaco, renowned for its height, which ſtretches ir 
ſelf above the Clouds ; and Juy or Juycan in the Kingdom Fietcheu, which 
vomits Fire in great abundance, as ſome rime did A:tna in Sicilia,Veſuwvins at 
Naples, and the Iſles of Volcan and Strongols among thoſe of Liparia: And 
on the top of this Mountain, the Devil, in a white and ſhining Cloud, ſhews 
himſelf in divers forms, but only to ſuch of his Votaries as live about this 
Mountain an abſtemious life, like the ancient Hermits, as in Faſting, undergo- 
ing many auſterities, and eompleating the Vow they made for this purpoſe. 

The People of "The Country hath hot and medicinal Waters in ſeveral places; the 

Jer their common Waters are healthful ; the Inhabitants of a good ſtature, ſtrong and 
ative; incomplexion they are inclining to an Ofzve colour, well diſpoſed, 
judicious, apt to learn, of found memories, ſubtile in their dealings, more in- 
clined to Arms then Letters, though they become perfeQ in both, having ma- 
ny Academies and Univerſities : They are ambitious of glory, patient in af- 
flition, hating Idleneſs, Gaming, or all ill-husbandry ; as alſo flandering , 
ſwearing, lying, theft, and generally all vices, which they ſeverely puniſh,and 
oftentimes to death. 

Their Arms are eſteemed the moſt excellent of all the Þndres, they being 
more valiant and warlike then the Chrnozs, and more patient of labour ; one of 
their Kings conceived no leſs then that he could conquer Ch:na, and to that pur- 

ſe levied 2 or 300000 men, which went againſt it, and brought back good 

oh They have long uſed the Art of Preomteng, they are very civil, and 
much given to viſits and entertainments ; they delight in rich and coſtly furni- 
ture in their Houſes, with the adornment of P:tFures, Cabinets, Arms, Oc. 
They are very punCtual in performing their promiſes, 
Their Religion In matters of Religion they are for the moſt part Gentz/es, adoring ancient- 
and belief, |y the Sun, Moon and Stars, giving adoration to Wild Beaſts ; but they chiefly 
worſhip the Devil, and that partly for tear of hurting them : To which pur- 
poſe, they have in all their Pagodes, which are numerous, ſeveral ill-ſhapen 
Figures which they pray to. And to theſe Pagodes, there belongeth a great 
many Prieſts, to whom they ſhew a great reſpeR,and allow a good ſubſiſtence 
who by their habit are known from other perſons, and live a very ſtrie life, 
abſtaining from Fleſh, even to the uſe of Women. 

Amongſt them they have ſeveral Se&s,which poſſibly are ſo many different 
ways in performing their Devof;ons, in which they are not over ſtrit,nor over 
devout. Some of them believe the immortality of the Soul, that the Body is 
reduced to its firſt principles,and becomes duſt and aſhes ; and that the Soul is 
either raiſed to joy, - or condemned to eternal ſorrow, believing the Reſurre- 
tion ; and that at its return into the World, it ſhall find good orevil, accordin 
toits ations : Whereas others make no account of the ditſolution of the World 


nof pur any difference between the Souls of Men and Beafts. 


of 
hey are very jealous of their Wives and Concubines, not admitting them 
Oy of walking abroad,or fociety with-men at home; they are very mo- 
;and not given to meddle with any kind'of buſineſs that appertains to their 
Husbands. Adultery they ſeverely puniſh, but Farnication is permitted a- 
mongſ them: They are very indulgent to their Children,and give them good 
education : They are very tender of their honor /being thie of doing any thing 
which may ecliple it; and as they will giveito injuries to orhers, 1o they will 
take none. FY 
Their 
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Their Emperor dwels in great ſtate and pomp, having attendance of Nob/es 
and others : He is highly eſteemed and reverenced of his Subjects, even to ado- 
ration.In his Government he is in a manner tyrannical, having ia his power, the 
Lives and Eſtates of his Subjes,though he doth not often ſhew it;his Revenue 
is exceeding great,and his power,as hath been ſpoken of before, very ſtrong, 

All his Nobles (which are very many ) live exceeding ſtately ,and have great 
Revenues: And when any of them happen to die, they have a cuſtom, that a- 
bout 20 or zo of their Slaves do voluntarily kill themſelves to wait upon the 
Souls of their deceaſed Lords, which they hold to be a great honor to them, 
and a diſcharge of their fidelity and love they bear to them. 

But there are many defaults obſerved in their government,and in their man- 
ner of living: The great number of their Kings and their Princes, which till 
endeavour to make themſelves great; The Revolts and Rebellions, to which 
thoſe people are ſubject on the leaſt occaſion ; The principal form of the Go- 
vernment, which is almoſt wholly tyrannical. The little care they have of 
Tillage, and of keeping fowl at home, or Flocks in the Field, makes them of- 
ten want needtull Food. And it is obſerved, That they have many manners 


and cuſtoms different, and ofren contrary to ours, or thoſe of their Neighbors: j di 


As when they goout of the houſe, they leave off their Cloak, which they pur 
not on again, till they comein ; whereas we leave it off in the houſe, 
and put it on abroad. When they meet a friend, they ſalute him by putting 
off their Shoo, and ſhaking their toot ; we falute by uncovering the head. In 
walking they give the left hand, eſteeming it moſt honourable, whilſt we be- 
lieve the right ſotobe. Receiving a friend at home,they remain ſeated on the 
ground ; we ſtand till he who comes to ſee us is ſeated. The Earth covered 
with Mats, ſerves for Bed, Table and Seat, ( for they uphold themſelves on 
their knees, on that Mat, when they eat; ) our Bed, Table and Seat, are rai- 
ſed from the ground, for our repoſe or eating. They elteem Black Hair and 
Black Teeth; we Fair Hair and White Teeth, They mount on Horſe-back from 
right toleft; we from left to right. They ſer the name of their Family before 
their proper name ; we our proper name before that of our Family. They will 
not that Toole Women they take in Marriage ſhould bring any riches ; here we 
ſeek after thoſe who have moſt. So foon as their Women are married, they 
have no longer liberty to go abroad ; here more then before. Black is their 


ſign of Joys and White of mourning ; Black our mourning, and bite our joy. 


Their it Tapeſtries are Mats, thin, cloſe, and of divers colours; ours of 
Wool, Silk, and oftentimes of Gold and S:/ver. Their Stone Buildings have 
neither Mortey nor Plaifer ; here they build not without both. They deſpiſe 
all Precious Stones, and eſteem more their Veſſels of Earth, which ſerve to 
keep their Dr/u4 ; which we make little eſteem of, but much value Prec;ous 
Stones. They drink nothing but what is hot ; rhoſe moſt delicate with us iscool. 
Their Phy/ic4 is fweet and odoriferous ; ours bitter and unpleaſant, They nes 
ver let their ſick Blood; which with us is very common upon the leaſt c-:cafion. 
Theſe with ſeveral other cuſtoms, contrary to ours, do they obſerve amongſt 
them, which are too long to ſer down. Nor want they fine Reaſons to ſuſtain 
their Cuſtoms better then ours z they ſay. we muſt conſerve our Blood, as one 
of the principal ſuſtainers of our Life ; that we muſt not givea ſick perſon 
that which is diſpleaſant, troubleſom, and ſometimes affrights him to ſee, much 
more todrink 'or.eat; that hot water augments the natural heat , apens the 
conduits, and quenches thirſt ; that cold cloſes the Pores, begets the Cough, 
weakens the Stomach, and quenches natural heat ; that their eſSels, of which 
they make ſuch dſteem, are/neceflary for many things in a Family, which Pre- 
crons Stones are not ; that their buildings may be eafily taken down , carried 
other where, and erected in another manner, when they will ; which ours 
cannot, Ge. /.'- 1. ] 

Among their Manners, there arc ſome very good ; they hate Games of 
Hazard ; theyare very patient in bad fortune; they maintain themſelyes ho- 
neſtly intheir Poverty ; ſuffer not themſelves to be tranſported with Paſſion ; 
ſpeak not ill of the abſent ; know not whax it is to ſwear, lze, or ſteal ; _ 

| eaſily 
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eaſily all incommodities of heat, cold, famine, or thirſt';; yet atthis, rather to 

7et the honor of being eſteemed conſtant and vertuous, then being ſo truly ; 
tor they are ſubje to Vices,as wellas their Neighbors. But let us leave their 
Manners, and ſpeak a word of their Government, which of late hath encoun- 
tred a diverſity, and deſerves to be known. 4 

The general Eſtate of all theſe Iſles, was not long ſince divided into 66 King- 
doms; of which the Iſle of Japan alone. had 47, which with ſome little 
Neighbouring Iſles was made up 5 3, that of X:»o or S2ycot had 9 according to 
its name, and Chicock the other four. 

At preſent the order is much changed ; the whole Eſtates are fallen into the 
hands of one alone, as it hath been formerly ; and is divided into 7 Provinces, 
or principal ' gone. and thoſe 7 parts ſubdivided into many others; which 
ought to paſs under the name of Lordſhips ; ſome of which yer retain the 
name of Kingdoms, others of Dutchies, Principaliries, &c, 

Thoſe which command in the leſler parts, are called generally Tones, Caron 
ranges them in ſix different degrees, and calls them Kings, Dukes, Princes, 
Knight-Barons, Barons and Lords, which according to our degrees of honour 
are diſtinguiſhed by Kzugs, Princes, Dukes, Margquiſſes, Earls and Barons. 
Caron makes 21 Kings; ſome of which poſſeſs 1 or 2, and ſome} , and 
in all 3o and odd of the 66 ancient Kingdonis. After the K zngs, he puts 4 Dukes, 
6 Princes, 17 Knieht-Barons, 50 Barons, and 41 Lords, giving each a Re- 
venue of at leaſt 100000 Livers per annum, and ſo augmenting to the greateſt 
to whom he gives 10 Millions and more; and makes account that the Gube or 
Ceſar of Japan ſpends at leaſt 100 Millions of Crowns yearly , as wellin the 
expence of his houſe, as in his M:/:tza, and what he disburſes to the Tones. 

The names of the 7 principal parts,into which the Eſtate of Japan is divided, 
are Saycock, Xicoco, Jamaſoit, Fetſengo, Jetſegen, Quanto and Ochio. Saycock 
with the Iſles which belong to it,.,is the neareit to China; Chicock is on the 
Eaſt of Saycock ; the other hve partsare in the great Ifland,  and/ extend\ them- 
ſelves advancing from Eaſt to Weſt. Tamoſoit being»the moſt Weſtern 
part ofall, and anſwering to the 12 Kingdoms, which the King of Nangatoor 
Amanguct hath formerly polletled. Tertſenca.and Jeiſegen together make the 
middle of the great Iſland, - and apparently that. which paſſed under the name 
of Tenza, red | contained 20 others, _ Quanto;and Ochio advance themſelves 
from the Eaſt, unto the ſtreight of Saugaar,which divides Fapan from the Land 
of JeſSo, 'of which more anon ;. U#uanto, comprehended 8 Kingdoms,and Ochio 
the reſt, and in theſe parts there are abundance of Cities and: Towns, which T 
have obſerved in my Geographical Tables. | | 
\ Butbecauſe the diverſity of names of Dayri or Emperor, of Cube or Ceſar, 
of Tones or Kings, Princes, Dukes, Wc. may breed ſome confuſion ; to give 
a more particular knowledge, we will ſay ſuccindly, that before the year 1500 
there was in all Japan only oge Soveraign, whiek-they called Yoo or Dayri, 
that is Emperonr, 


The Iſte or Land of JE.SS ©. 


Fter the Iſles of Japan, let us ſpeak word of the Lle:ordLand of Teſoo, 


:{"N"Ted&o or Jeſſo, for divers Authors write its hame diffexently;ſomecalling 
it the Tfte, ſome the Land aboveliid; and tothe Eaſt of Fapar,: in the manner 
that the Englſb, Portugals and Hollanders deferibe it, ' this hand muſt extend 
frotr Aſia to Amevicd : They fay that from Te fy,” which is the:moſt Weſtern 
point'ofit,” oppoſite to-Coray, 'andnear Tartary, advancing towards the Eaſt, 
it is 60 days journey to the Province of Mat zumay ; and that from Matzumay 
untothe*moſt Eaſterly point, and'neereſt Amerita,. it is likewiſe 'go days jour- 
ney ; ſothat it is 150 days journey: from one:end:to/the ather; which after only 
8 Leagues a day will be 1200-of our Leagues.” :{rsbreadthis not ſpoke of. 


. 
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The Streight of TES SOT, whici ſeparates this Iſle from Tartary, hath 
great currents,cauſed by the diſcharging ot ſeveral Rivers which come irom the 
Northern parts, and from Tartary and feſſo. The other ſtreight which ſeparates 
it from Amer:ca,may in all likely-hood be that Anzan; and thoſe two flreights, 
limit the two extremities of 7eſſo,towards ti.e midſt , muit be the Province cf 
Mat z#umay and apparently beyond the Streight , which ſeparates the lile of 
Japan, from the Land of Feſo ; and this ſtreight may be called the ſtreight of 
Sargaar, which is the utmoſt Eaſt-Land of Japan. 

The traverſe, or trajeR of this ſtreight 1s not above 19 or 12 Leagues ; 0- 
thers ſay not above ſo many miles; others there are affirm it no flreig/it,but an 
Iſthmus wh.ch fixes Fapan to Jeſſo ; and that both the one and the other toge- 
ther are but one le ; fo difficult it is to find the truth ob a thing ſo far diſtanc. 

This Iſle or Landof FESSO is fo great and vaſt,that the Bhobitonts can- 
not but have different manners; thoſe which are neareſt Japan, reſ-mbling the 
Tapanots , thoſe which are near Tartary, the Tartars ; and thoſe near Ameri- 
ca, their neighbouring Amerzcans ; and in all likelihood they are more barba- 
rous then all their neighbours. 

They are all IZo/aters, covering themſelves with the skins of BeaiFs, which 
they takein Hunting ; having their bodies all hairy, and wearing tl1eir Beard 
and Muſtachoes very long : they are Warlike , Cruel, and Formidable to the 
Japanois ; In War they have no other remedy for their wounds , but waſhing 
them in ſalt water. 

The Land is little inhabited ; it would be rich if it were well tilled ; it hath 
many Mines of $:/ver, and quantity of excellent S&:ns and Furs, which make 
it appear that the Earth ſtretches to the Northward. They have ſome Trade 
with Aguzta,which is on the Eaſt of Japan; but thoſe of Aguita go ſeldom into 
Jeſſo, becauſe they cannot with ſecurity reſide with,or truſt thoſe Barbarians. 
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He PHIP PINE Iſlands are ſo called by the Caſt:1:ians becauſe they Philippine Iles 


conquered them under Ph:/:p the ſecond, King of Caſti/e, The People 
of the Eaſt call them the liles of Las. becauſe of the greateſt and moſt famous 
of theſe Iſles, which they call Zzſon, a principal City of this Iſle, being likewiſe 
ſo called. The Porrugals call them Manites, from the City Manila, at pre- 
ſent the chief City of the Iſle of Lyſor. They are in the Orzental Ocean, to the 
Southward of Crna, to the Eaſtward of Itdiz,, North of: the Moluccoes, and 
Weſtward of the Iflands of Theewes : But they are 4or 500 Leagues diſtane 
from thele, not above 1co from China, and miich nearer the Moluccoes, and the 
the Iſles of the Sound. | 304 We | 
Their ſcituation is between the Zquator, and the Tropich of Cancer ; to wit; 
ſrom the 5 unto the 20 degree of Seprentrional Latitude : and from the 155, 
unto the 170 Mexidzqn or Degree of Longitude; and ſo contam 15 or '16 de- 
grees of Longitude and Latitude; extending themſelves in length and breadth 
3 or 400 Leagues,” © WITENLN = 12 21.2 £ 2 ac} 
| LT SON, MIND AN AO and PAR AGOTA, ate the greateſi: 
Luſon towards the Notth; Mitdanao towards the South, 'and Parageya to- 
wards the Weſt ; 'fo that they-forny almoſt an Equzlateral Triangle. Tandaya 
otherwiſe Phil:p hiia, Mindora, Panay, Mazbate, Rebujan; St John Cebu or 
the Pintados, Nerver Mat :n,”Bohol, and few others are of'zlefler cireuit.T- 
daya is'South-Eaft from-the-moſt Southerly point'sf Luſor; and the fireight be- 
tween is called of Mani 1x; not becauſe of the City” ManiÞ# \' more then 100 
Leagues diſtant ; but becauſe of the Iſles of Luſoz, which are called likewiſe of 
Minilla. Mindora on the South of the Ifle of the Gulph, and City of Man: : 
The reſt are between Luſon and Mindanao. We 


. 
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We might likewiſe make account of Meſſane, Calegan and Buthuan,near C. 
bu; of Ji and Capuli;of Banton, Rebuzan Sireges Mar induque and Lubay, 
between Masbate and Mindora; ot Ilogues, Maurs, Coyo, Bankingle and K;. 
pull, between Mindora and Paragoya, and between Paragoya and Mindanao ; 
ot the Little hee: '4 on the Welt ; of the Babuyonnes on the North; of (Cz. 
tandanis, Paracalla, Linton, and others on the Eaſt of Luſon;of Palmes and St. 
John on the Eaſt of Mindanao. But we cannot name them all, there being fo 
great a number, that ſome eſteem them 1000 or 1200 of conſiderable note, and 
1m all 10 or 12000, 

Magellan was the firſt of the Exropeans,who diſcovered theſe Iſlands in 1529 
In 1564 Don Lews de V, ataſco, Vice-Roy of Mexico, ſent Michael Lapez de 
Legaſpes to eſtabliſh ſome Spaniſh Colomes ; and facilitate by that means their 
Traffick from Mexico with China and Japan, who ſeiſed upon Luſon,Cebu Sc. 
The Spaniards polleſs at Jun above 50of them, among which, Lxſon, Tex. 
day and Cebu, are the moſt famous. 

Luſon ſometimes called New-Caftle, begins before the 1 3,and ends after the 
19 degree of Latitude on this ſide the Equator, which are not above 6 degrees 
er 150 Leagues;but it ſtretches one of its points towards the Eaſt : So that trom 
Cape Bojador towardsChina, unto that ot Caceres towards Tenday,is more then 
200 Leagues, paſſing croſs the Iſle, Its breadth is very unequal, and ſometimes 
enly 20, 25, and ſometimes likewiſe * 60, and 75 Leagues. 

anille is its chief City, ſeated in the moſt Southernly part of the Iſland;well 
built, after the modern way ; and its Houſes are of Free-ſlone, ſtrong, and fo 
grear, that the Spaniards have been forced to divide ſome part of it from the 
reſt, to ferve them for a Cittadel, in caſe of neceſſity; by which means, they are 
not at ſo great a _ in keeping of ſo great a number of Soldiers, as would 0- 
therwiſe be requiſite for the ſecurity of the place. They have a good Port, the 
entrance into which is yet ſomewhat difficult, by reaſon of the Iſles and 
Rocks of Mzrabelles, at the opening of the Gulph or Bay of Cavita or Cavite, 
at the bottom of which, is Manzla. The Governor or V ice-Roy of theſe Iles, 
as alſo an mn 2h pes hath a Spiritual FariſditFion over all the Philip- 
int Iſlands, which he exerciſes by three Suffragan Biſvops, and ſome Priefs 
an here their Reſidence. This City is very populous, here commonly reſid- 
ing about 15000 Chinors, beſides Faponeſies, and a . ey number of Spaniards 
which drive a Trade, in ſeveral good Commodities which the Earth and their 
ingenuity produces, which are brought hither, as being the chief City,of which 
I ſhall 4. anon. | 

The other Cities ofthe ſane Ifle are Cagajon or Nueva Segovia , in the moſt 
Northern part ; then Caſeres, in the moſt Southern part of the Iſle. The City of 
Luſon is by all Authors deſcribed on the Coaſt, which regards China: And this 
name hathrbeen moſt famous. Now it is difficult to know, whether Zuſos or 
Manillg are two Cities ; Linſcot thinks them one and the fame. 

Mindanao is compoſed of three different Ifles, which are almoſt contiguous, 
the greateſt, which is in the middle of the other two, retains the name of M:n- 
danao, having about 100 Leagues of length, and little leſs of breadth. Canola 
towards the Welt, 75 Leagues long, and 25 0r 30 broad. Las Buenas Sennales, 
or the. Good Enfigns ; or likewiſe St. John on the North Eaſt, hath only 25 or 

o Leagues of length and breadth : And theſe three together, are between the 
ch and the ninth Parallel or degree of Longitude , and between the 16z aod 
r69 Meridian or degree of Long:tude,and contain little leſs then 200 Leagues 
from the Point of Galere on the Weſt, to Cape Bicajo on the Eaſt. 

They belong todivers: tan or Pagas Kings, who are all in good in- 
telligence with the.King of Ternate of the Kloluceors , and ill-affected to the 
Poriugals. Their. principal Cities are Mindanao, which others call Tabouc, S.+- 
ragas or Suriace, Lomiaton,or Lomiatan, Dapito and Canoia.Ofthe ſcituation 
>f other Cities,. of which ſome Authors make mention, we'have'no affurance. 
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P ARAGOTA or CALIMIANES of Boterns, is the ſame thing The Iſle of 
as Calamian of Linſcot ; and as Puloamor Puloaym of Maginus, and others:1t 2749 
begins-almolt at the 8,and ends not till the 1 x Degree of Latitade,firetching it 
ſelt from South-Eaſt ro North-Eaſt, in length more then x00 Leagucs, not ha- 
ving above 10, 15, or 25 ot breadth. Boreyus and Prgaferte ſay, that it bears 
Figs halt as long and as thick as ones Arm ; and others, only ot a Palm long, 
bur better then that o: Dates. Its King is Vaſlal to him of Borneo. 

TANDATA is about the twelfth Degree of Latitude, and the 167 of TheMect 
Longrtude ; Its utmoſt length is about 5o Leagues, and its breadth about 4o.It pe” 
hath born alone the name of Philippine, {or Feng the firſt diſcoverer of theſe 
Iflands, and that name hath becn communicated to the reſt. It is eſteemed the 
beſt and moſt pleaſant ot all ; Fruitful, rich, eaſie to be approached, andits [- 
habitants courteous. Its chief place is Achar. 

MINDO RA is not much leſs then Tandaya,but not ſo famous ; vet tlie The Iſle of 
Streight between the Iſle of ManiYa and Mindora, is called Mindora; trom 9*4« 
whence it may be judged , there is likewiſe a City of Mindora on that Streight 
and that thisplace hath tormerly been famous. There are here Mines of Gold. 

CEB TU 1s1n the midlt of the Philippines. The Spaniards have built on ,,. on. «x 
the Eaſt Coaſt V/Ye-Zefres, under the 10 Degree of Latitude,and 165 of Lon- c(64. 
gitude, The Port is good, and here it was that Magel/an contracted Alliance 
with the King of this Iſle, received him into the ProteQion of the King of Ca- 
fiile, and in his favour paſſed into the Ifle of Matar, and made war upon its 
King, where he was killed. 

All theſe Iſles in general, are very fruitful, and yield a great quantity of Their rerticy 
Grains, of Rice, Fruits, Wine, Honey, Sc. which are given almoſt tor nothing. 
They have Wine of Dates, which yields not to thoſe ot Grapes.,and which are 
as ſtrong as Sack : They feed much Cattle, and Fowl, as Oxen and Sheep, 
which they carry into New-Sparn ; Hogs, whoſe Fleſh is excellent, Goats, Pul- 
lain, ®c.They have many WW:l4 Beaſts, as Stags, and ſeveral ſorts of Veniſon, 
Wild Boars, Tygers, Foxes, Bears, Lions, Apes,Civet Cats, fc. which in- 
habit in their Fore#7s and Mountains; and in their Rivers they have Croco- 
diles and an infinite number of ſeveral forts of F;fh, which are likewiſe found 
in their Seas: Among(t others Tortozſes, whole ſhels are much eſteemed for 
the beauty, and variety of their colours, there being none found like theſe,and 
thoſe of the Maldives. 

They produce likewiſe Gold, Iron, Steel, Saffron, Wax,Cinnamon, Long Pep- Their Comms- 
er, Ginger, Sugar, with ſeveral other Metals, Spices, Drugs, and Precious nc. 
Stones, They tiſh Pearls on their Coaſts, and particularty near to Negros 
and Abuyo. 

But beſides the cheapneſs and abundance of Victuals which theſe Iſles afford, I Tiade 
and the Traffick which they have ſo commodiouſly with China, and with Mex- | 
ico or New Spain, hath made the Spaniards reſolve to keep them: And 
therefore they built ſome” Fortreſſes in 1589 and tranſported ſome Families 
from New Spain, with Horſes, Sheep, and other Beaſts to breed a Race. 

The Chinozs have a great Trade to theſe Iilands, bringing hither all their 
Commodities,as Silk, Cotton of all colours, Porcelain, Brimſtone, Cannon Pow- 
der, Iron, Quick-ſitver, Steel,Copper,and other Metals ; alſo Cheſts, Cabinets, 
Piftnres, Laces, Corffs, Vales, and other curioſities for Women. Of all theſe 
Commodities, there remains a part in the Philippines, and the Caſis/ians take 
away the other, and with the Go/d, Wax and Sp:ces, which they get in theſe 
Iſles, carry them to Mexico : From whence they bring what is proper, both 
for the Philippines, for China, and the Eaſt-Indies, And this trade which is 
driven by the South, or Pacifick Ocean, is a great. and frequent, as that which 
is between Spain and Mexicoby the Ocean, or North Sea. 
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Comprehend under the name of the MO LTCCOES, not only the The 10s of 
Iſles of TERNATE, TIDORE, MOTILL or TIMO R, Motxccors mw 
MACHIAN, and BACHTAN, which are particularly calted the 
Moluccoes ; but likewiſe thoſe of GITILO LO, of the Land of PA- 
POUS, which lie on their Eaſt; of CELEBES, which are on 
their Weſt ; of themot CET RAMot FLORES, and TIMO R, which 

are towards their South, and ſeveral others thereabours. 

They make a Body of many and divers Ifles, South of the Philippines, 
Eaſtwards of thoſe of the Sound, Weſt of New Guiney, and North of Terra 
Auſtrals, and are under or near the Equinof;al Line, ſtretching themſelves 
only to the third degree on this ſide that Lzze, and to the 10th or 12th beyond 
it, and extending themſelves trom Eaſt ro Weſt, from the 160th degree of Lon- 
gitude unto the 180th; and thus they have together 15 degrees of Latitude 
and 20 of Longttude, which are almoſt 400 Leagues of breadth and 500 of 
length. The Engliſh were the firſt of any Chr:/trans that traded hither. 

CELEBE She Lands of PAP OUS and GILO LO are the great- The ſe of 
eſt; then CERAM FLORES, and TIMOR, thoſe which are parti- Celehes, Gilolo, 
cularly called the Mo/uccoes are the ſmalleſt, Celebes is 200 Leagues long , and ** 
about 100 broad : G:/o/o about 100 Leagues long, and near as broad : Ceyram, 

Flores, and Timor, each 60 Leagues long ; but tor the moſt part their breadth 
is not above a third or quarter of their length. The True Mol/uccoes are only 
2,3,4, Or 5 Leagues long, and 5,6,10, 12, and 15 in circuit. 

Amongſt all theſe Iſles, the True Mo/uccoes are the moſt known by reaſon Their Coni- 

of their Cloves, with which they abound and furniſh all Az and Europe. Todries and 

© They have neither Grains nor Mines of Gold, few Beaſts , much excellent _ 

Fruit, and ſeveral Spices, as Ginger, Cinnamon, Mace, Nutmegs,f9c, and divers 

Drugs ; amongſt others, a kind of Wood, that being put to the fire, burns, 

flames, and yet conſumes not. The Cloves are their principal Riches ; Ter- 

nate, Tidore, and Machian have the moſt, and Bachtan fewer. Ternate yields 

yearly 400 Bahars of Cloves; Tidore and Machian, each 3oo: And in the 

great Harveſts, which are but once in ſeven years, Machtan yields 15 or 1600 ; 

Tidore, 12 or 1300; and Ternate, 1000 or 1200; each Bahar is 600 /:. 

Flemiſh. 

Theſe Iſles lie to the Weſtward along the Coaſt of Gzlolo, fo near the Treir ſciru- 
Equator, that the moſt Southerly part is not above 24 or 25 Minutes beyond 
that Line, nor the moſt Northerly above 48 or 5o Minutes on this fide it: fo 
that rogether they have not above one degree of Latitude, and about 10 or 
12 Minutes, which maks 30 Leagues. Their Longitude is between the 10th 
and 30th Minutes of the 168 Meridian, or 4 of Longitude. thn 
S$ 2 . 
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The Iſles of TERNATE is the moſt North ; and from it Southward are, TI'DORE, 
oo TIMOR, MACHIAN, and BACHIAN, tor little account is made of 
4 the reſt. Bachzan is 15 or 16 Leagues circuit, Ternate, Tidore, and Machian, 
100r 12 ; Timor, 5 or 6. the reſtleſs. 26 
The Ifle of TRENATE iseſteemed the principal Ifle, being about $ Leagues incir- 
7-nate,its cyt, and its Kings the moſt powerful, both ot the True Molxccoes and of all 
che Rs that T have palled under the general name of Moluccoes; yet he ſuffers in 
commodities. Ternate, Noſtra Sentora della Roſario, and Gammalamme in the hands of the 
Spamards, Ta-comma, Talncco, and Malayo in the hands of the Hollanders, 
which are in good intelligence with him, as Enemies to the Spaniards. The 
chief place is call.d Gamma-Lamma, is ſeated on the Sea-(ide, more long than 
broad, and of an indifferent bigneſs; its Houſes, Moſques, as allo its Palace. 
Royal, are built of Canes or Tamber ; its Road and Haven is good, and fre» 
quented by Ships. The Country is not bad, yet it yields but little proviſion be- 
des Poultry and Goats ; it yields alſo excellent 4/monds, and bigger than or- 
dinary, and that in great plenty; they have alſo abundance ot Gloves, and 
other Spices, ſome Drugs, with ſuch orher Commodities as are found ia the 
reſt of the 1ilands. 


The Iſleof TTIDORE, (thoſe of the Country fay Tadwra, which —_— Beauty) is 
rerghe a little greater than Ternate, and as fruitful, Here the People are very indu- 
Rec firious'1n pruning and watering the Clove-trees, by which means they are ex- 
ceeding fair and itrong. Here grows white Sandall-wood, which is held the 
beſt in all the Ind:es. Here are alſo found the qo. > | Paradiſe. It hathits 
particular King. The Spaniards hold Taroula, Caftelo-Viejo, and Marieco, 
which the Hollanders have ſometimes taken. T:zmor or Mothir was once fo 
ill treated by the Spaniards, that its Inhabitants abondoned it and retired to 
G:lolo. The Hollanders built the Fort of Naſſas, and have invited near 2000 
of its Inhabitants to return. Machtan as well as Timor, belongs to the King of 
Ternate; the Hollanders hold Taffaſſo, Tallibola, Nuhaca or Naffaquia, and 
Mauritio; it is peopled with about 9g or 10000 perſons. 
The Me of BACHIAN, or BAQT/IAN, is the greateſt of all the Mo/uccoes , but 
64-420 de- Il peopled, and having but tew Cloves ; but in recompence it hath plenty of 
cned8Þ Fruit, and its Sea ſtored with Fiſhes, It is divided by ſeveral little Channels 
ſcarce navigable, which yet divide it into many parts, of which Marigoram is 
in the midit of the others, where the King of this Iſle reſides, The Hollan- 
ders hold on the Coaſts the Forts of Gammeduore and Laboua, both once cal- 
led Barnevelt. This Ile is of an indifferent large extent; the King is abſo- 
lute, the Soil good, and would become very fertil, if the Inhabitants would 
leave off their Idleneſs, and give it Tillage. 
MACHIAN is indifferent large and fertil, and well inhabited ; its chief 
places are, 1, Tafſaſo. 2,Tabillula. 3.Maxricio : and 4. Nubaca. 
TIMOR, Motir or MO TIL, is of a leſs compals, and Triangular. Its 
chief place is Naſſaw. 
The lfſleoft QGILOLO or BATOCHINE extends it ſelf to the ſecond Degree 
Gilolodeftl= on this ſide, and only to the firſt beyond the Equator : It hath then degrees 
of Latitude, Its Longitude begins a little aiter the 168th Meridies. and 
. reaches to the 172, which are near 4 Degrees, which amount to little leſs 
than 100 Leagues of length and breadth ; but it is compoſed but of 4 Penin- 
ſula's, of which one advances towards the North, the other three towards the 
Eaſt; and of theſe three, the middle one reaches ſo near the Land of Papons, 
that there is but a Streight between them. 

It is ſubjet in part to the King of Ternate, in part to the Kings of G«/o/o 
and Loloda, It hath Szvage People on the North part, where is the Coaſt 
of More, and in ſome Mountains in the middle of the Country ; and the City 
of Hang is in form of a Republick, The City of Gzlo/o is not above (ix 
Leagues from Teruate towards the North, Thoſe of G:lolo, Sabugo, and Aqui- 
Lamo, are near together Eaſtward of T:dove, and on the Weſt Coaſt of G:/o/0. 
On the other ſide, and towards the Eaſt, are the Fortreſſes of Tolo, Tau, and 
Jafſougo; theſe fix places are in the Spaniards hands. The Hollanders hold 
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Sabou and Coma; Sabou a little above G1lolo; Tacoma or Cuma on one of the 
three Eaſtern points. 

The Air of Gz/o/0 is intemperate hot, which makes it unhealthful; tlie Soil The a4; 
not very fertil, yet hath it great plenty of Rice, 211d Hens, iand other Fowls. 
On its Stoars it hath Shell-f/h, whoſe Meat in taſte is much like Mutton, and 
about the Iſle plenty of Trees, which taey call by the name of Sages ; from 
which they have a Fruit-which they make their Bread of; of the Sap or Juice 
they make a pleaſing Drink, which they uſe inſtead of Wine; and of a Hair 
which grows on its Bark they make their Cloaths, It hath but few Cowes, 
neither have they many Cattle , except zame and wild Hogs. . The People are 
well proportioned, but rude and ſavage; ſome ot them Gex?:les, the reit Ma- 
homet ans. 

CE LEBES is compoſed of many Iſlands ſonear the one to the other, that The !Ne of 

they are commonly eſteemed but one. They are fruirful in all Proviſions, eſpe- (77 © 
cially Rice; they yield Gold, Ivory, Saunders, and Cotton; teed much Cattle, 
and their Sea affords plenty of Fifþ and Pearls. The Air is healthful, though al- 
moſt in the ſame ſcituation with Gz/olo, except that they advance to the 6th 
degree of Latitude towards the South, They are well peopled, and its People 
are tall and comly. They are Tdo/aters, and mucl addicted to Piracy. 
Here is eſteemed to be fix principal Kingdoms ; of which that of Macaſar, 
which gives ſometimes a name to all theſe Iſles, is the moſt powerful ; that of 
Gon the ſecond ; then thoſe of Sanguin, Cauripana, Getzgan, and Supar. 
the greateſt Cities are Macaſar and Bantachze, ,zo or 40 Leagues one trom 
the other ; as alſo Celebes, ſrated on the Sea. 

The Land of PAP OTS, that is, of Blacks is little known, yet is no other The Land of 
than New Guiney, and other than the Iſle of Ceyram, though ſome would con- **7**: 
found it with them. This laſt is tothe Weſtward of it, and the other to the 
Eaſtward ; both the one and the other more towards the South. There are 
ſome Whites among its Inhabitants, but few ; all lean,deſormed, and Traytors. 

They have Gold, Ambergreece, and Birds of Paradiſe, with which they pay 
Tribute to their Kings, and to the King of Ternate. 

CETRAM hath the ſame qualities, and its Inhabitants like to Papous, The 1s of 
and well peopled. Flores, Solar, Malva, Suſu, Timor, Ombo, Terralta, 8c. nt 
are divers Iſles under the 81h, gth, and 10th degrees of South Latitude . and 
which advance from the 160th unto the 175th degree of Longitude. Timor 
(an other than that 7:;moy of the 5 a is the molt eſteemed. Ir pro- 
duces ſtore of Grains and Fruits, teeds many Cattle and Fowl ; amongtt its 
Drugs and Spices, it hath G:nger, C:nnamon, and whole Forreits of white and 
yellow Saunders. Its Inhabitants are Idolaters , half $:zvages, and had the 
uſe of Fire but lately. Malva on the Weſt of T:mor, hath quantity of Pep- 
per. Solar is other than So/oe, or Solayo, This laſt is 10 Leagues from Celebes, 
and between the 6th and 7th degree of Latitude ; that 15 or 16 Leagues from 
Timor, and between the 8th and 9th degree of Latitude. The City Adonare 
is the reſidence of .the King of Jo/or, and there is a great trade for Saunders 
between this Ifle and Cabanazza in Timor. Soloy hath likewiſe Gold and 
Pearl. 

Almoſt in the midſt of theſe Ifles, which we call 'in general the Moluccoes, 
are thoſe of Amboyna and Banda, which are but ſmall, yet are in great elteem, 

Thoſe of Amboyna are, Amboyna, Veranula, Hittou, Noeſan, and ſome 0- 
thers. 

The Ileof AMBONTNA hath its chief City of the ſame name, which is The 1it of 
of ſome conſiderable note , beſides ſeveral other ſmall Towns and Villages. £74 
This Iſland was firſt diſcovered by the Portugats, who had here the command commoduies. 
of a Caſtle and other Forts, which the Hol/anders took in 1605, and have pol- 
ſeſſed likewiſe the Fortreſs of Coubellz, Lowio, and the Redout of Hzirrow, in 
the Iſle of Hotrou, The Spaniards diſpoſſeſled them a little after 1620, and 
the Hollanders have regained thern ſince, where they drive a great and proti- 
table Trade. The Land at firſt was barren, but by their Ry it is now be- 
come very fertil, producing Rice, Sugar, quantity of Fruits, eſpecially Lem- 
mons 
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mons and Oranges, Coco-Nuts, Bowanas ; ſeveral Spices, but ene y Cloves, 
of which alone they receive great profit. Here it was that the Holandeys did 
onee, with a never to be forgotten cfueRty and barbarouſneſs, murther the 
Engliſh that reſided and traded thither, on purpoſe to gain the whole Trade to 
themſelves. (1 | 

tes Inhabitavs The Inhabitants were heretofore Brutiſh Cannibals, infomuch as they would 
eat one another, though their neareſt Relations, when age or ſickneſs ſeiſed 
them ; and all Pagans : but ſince by reaſon of the Commerce they had with 
the Ferſeins and Arabians, Mahometiſmis ſomewhat received amongſt thern, 
as alſo Chriſtianity, by reaſon of the Portugals and Dutch; which in time 
may come to ſome pertetion, though at preſent it is but very ſmall. But 
not withſtanding they make uſe ot their hs Superſtitions, adoring the 
Devil, who appears to them when they invoke him ; in which they are- very 
ſuperſtitious and ceremonious. They are much given to Sorcery and Conju- 
rations, very prophane, barbarous, not given to Arts or Literature. They are 
naturally untaithtul, thieviſh, covetous, ſtupid, and very timerous. In their 
Marriages they make no great Ceremonies, taking one anothers words, which 
as {lightly they evade, leaving one another upon the leaſt occaſion of offence, 
and are free for another. | 

The Iflesot The lfles of BANDA are three principal ones. Banda, which communi- 

bardzyNo74, . cates its name tothe reſt, Neraand Guman pt, and '- 4 lefler ones, Wayer, 

deſcrived. © Polowway, and Pulorin; ſome add Poelſetton, the moſt Weſtern of all.' Banda 
hath the Cities or Towns of  Londor, Ortatan, and Combor ; Nera bath that of 
Nera and Labetach; Gumanapi hath only one of its name, underneath a 
Mountain which vomits Fire ; Nera is the chiefeſt of all, The Hollander: 
hold in the Iſle of Nera the Forts of Naſſau and Belgica, and in the Ileof 
Poloway the Fort of Revenge, 

Thee Iſles are unhealthful ; the Nutmegs and Mace, which theſe Iſles pro- 
duce, make them frequented by Strangers. Theſe Fruits they gather thrice a 
year, in Aprz/, Auguft, and December. 

Beſides theſe Iiles already ſpoken of, there are theſe following which are 
ranged and numbred with thoſe of the Mo/uccoes, and are found as they lie, 
either on the Coaſt or Shoar of the Ifles Celebes, Gilolo, or Land of Paponr, 
to participate of their nature, temperature, ſo:l, or the like ; which I have 
taken notice of in the Geographical Table. 

Its People, The Inhabitants are Mahometans, in which they are very zealous and ſuper- 
ſtitious, not entring into their Moſques without waſhing their Feet ; and 
when they are there, very fervent in their Prayers, which they uſe often, 
They are very obſtinate, and the Men are much given to idleneſs, minding 
their Recreations, and leaving their affairs to their Wives. The People are 
here obſerved to live to a great Age. The People of all theſe Iſles, which have 
palled under the names of” Moluccoes, are of different humors ; thoſe which 
are on the Coaſts moſt frequented by Strangers, are the moſt c.vil ; yet others 
more barbarous, And on the Coaſt they are either Mahometans or Chriſtians, 
the reſt Idolaters ; but the Spaniards and Portugals on one ſide, and the Hol- 
tanders on the other, do much trouble theſe Iſlands, making themſelves Ma- 
ſters now of one, and then of another ; for the moſt part mak ng War betwixt 
themſelves, or with the Iſlanders ; among which there are divers K.ngs, ſome 
ſubje& to the Portugals, and others to the Hollanders. Amongſt all theſe 

Their Kings, Kings the moſt powerful is he of Ternate, to whom belong Ternate, Mothir, 

and Bachian; likewiſe Cayoa and Gazea, amongſt the True Mo/nceoes ; and 
thereabour, thoſe of Meao, where are built his Carcoles, that is, Veſſels of War; 
Tofoura, Xullo, Buro; thoſe of Amboyna , among which Ceyram ſeems to be 
comprized : Then part of the Land of Papous,part of G1lolo, and the Celebes, 
whoſe Kings are tributary to him. Argenſola Paich, That in 70 Iſlands, which 
are in his Eſtates, he can raiſe 200000 Men; and that he keeps ordinarily 8 
great number of Carcoles, with many Cannons, and all things neceſſary ; and 
that the Captains of his Militia are aged Men, which have been bred and cdu- 

cated in Arms, T1 
he 
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The Iſles of LARRONS, or THEEVES. 


WW E have almoſt nothing to ſay touching the Iſles of THE EV ES, The liles of 
They are 16 or 20 different Iſles, which continue from about the 81h 9799 


unto the 20th and 21ft degree of Latitude on this fide the Equator, and are My 
almoſt all under the 188 Meridian. Their names, ſcituation and greatneſs, 
a gueſs may be given of by the Char. 

The1fle of Dancers, of Martyrs, of Birds, fc. Towards the South thoſe 
of PuloVilan, De los Areciſos, De los Matelotes, and Bidima, c. arc to- 
wards the Weſt, and between the Larrons and Philippines : The Volcanis 
towards the North, where there is Cochineal : Malpelo towards the North- 
Eaſt, but indeed rather towards the Eaſt, and ſeeming to belong to America, 
Alſo the Iſles of Bacim, Botaba, Volia, Gan, Mata, Sepan, Natan, Chereguan, 
= Artomagan, Agan, Gregua, Chemochoa, Mana, Engleſe, Angloiſe, 
Malabrigo Deſerte, Sc, 

All theſe Iles are poor, having little to live on ; ſcarce any tame Beaſts, no 


| mga the Inhabitants are naked, aQtive , great Thieves, particularly of 
ron. 
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Bancalis 
({$UMATRA, with its King- | Baras, -— 
dom of $ Ca Camper. 
| Guadabyrk, Guadabyr 
riaman, 
Priaman , Potenban. 
Menancabo 
Menancabo, : 
'{ Great ISLES, A 
and particu- Jamby, - , 
larly called LR By 
a =. or } w < Palimban. 
| and fuchare | BOR NE O, — 4 Normars 
|| thoſe of Bendarmaſſin. 
f Bantam, 
Jacarra, 
Sura, 
Jepara, 
Tuban, 
Jorran, 
v AVA, with its Kingdoms or Cities of . ror 
ſ , 
Depreſado, 
THT INNS | I aha, 
SONDE ; Saraboy, 
which may < | —_ 
be compre- Madura, Madura 
,— un- ou —_ Bali, 
oc REIN any -» = 
which are thoſe of 1 Gracioſla. 
Sapy- 
Cariman Java, 
\ Selam, 
E 
| nh 
Good Fortune. 
On the Weſt, and South-Weſt - == a 
Coaſt of SUMATRA; as out 
| 
Small ISLES; : _ 0 
and may be | Pedre. 
confidered as * Brucz, 
they lie Biram. 
Between SUMATRA and BOR-o -i"8*: 
NE O, are thoſe of Billeron. Banca, 
Lucubare. 
Suronton. 
Tomvera. 
| Timbolan 
Ananiba. 
| On the North-Weſt, North, and _ 7 
North-Eaſt Coaſt of BORNEO; Tiga. 
and belonging to ir are the F Ciumbebon, 
q Ifles of Sr. Maria. 
& St. MichaeL 
Zolo. 
Se. John. 
FEES OL EB vY _ Boquerano, 
CNorth-Eaſternly, and on the Seca; CO. 
| 45, Baticalo. 
- P Gallo. 
The I SLES of CE Y- | witeraly, and on-the Sea; #, 4 Colombo, 
7 AN, with its King-l _ Chilao. 
oms, Cities, and* Iles, J,..... yu . 
as they lie | Within Land ; as, -— > "_y 
Das ſerte Corales. 
| Iſles about, and cloſe to C E Y. ( Maner, Manar. 
_ LAN, as 4 Grande 
A IR LY g” Barra de Cardiva. 
* Milla dole Madoe. 
Padypola. 
. ———m 
Aria 
The ISLES of the MALDIVES, as they are Male Atollon. 
know bny the Names of the ATTOLLONS of  Pontiden. 
Nillandoux: 
Collomadous. 
Adoumathis. 
Sovadou. 
LE and Poye Molucque. * 
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about the Equator, advancing on this fide,..to the ſeventh and peice 
cighth degree of Latitude, towards the North; and beyond it, 
unto the nihth or tenth degree of South Latitude ; beginning at 
125 Degrees of Longitude, Weſtward, and ending about the 160 Eaſtwards : 
So that they are together 16'or 38 Degrees of Latitude, which are 400 and 
odd Leagues ; and 24 or 25 Degrees of Longitude, which are 600 or there- 
abouts. .. | 

The Portugals called them theTfſles of the Sound , becauſe they are to the Their Nare. 
South of Malacca, as Pyrardus ſaith. I believerather, becauſe of the Stre5gh; 
of the Sound, which is between the two chiet, and beſt known of theſe I flands, 
to wit, Sumatraand Java major ; or elſe, becauie of the Port of Bantam,which 
is called of the Sozng, being the beſt Port, and of the greateft concourſe that is 
in all theſe Iſlands. 

The Iſland of SUMATRA is 100or 12 Leagues from the Peninſula of M- The tte of 
lacca, and extends from the ſixth Degree of C2titude on this ſide, neat to the S»natrs, irs fi 
ſixth on the othet ſide the Equator, which are about 11 or 12 Degvees of Lati. 0 
tude ; but it lying frem North-weſt to South-eaſt, ſtretches from its Northerly 

int towards Achem,unto that of Labanſamora towards the South, and on the 
—_— of the Sound, near 400 Leagues, being not above 50, 60, or at mGſt 
80 broa . | ry | 

Some Authors divide it into 4, others into 10, and others into 3o Kingdoms. ts pats, 

It is to be believed, that it had ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, or that tie leaſt 
were Vallals or Tributaries to rhe greateſt, At preſent thoſe moſt famous are 
Achem, which holds likewiſe Pe4zy, to which « hath been ſubjeR, and Pacem 
on the Northern-Coaſts towards India; Camper almoſt underneath Pal:mbam, 
Yamby, Guadahyri, Priaman, Baras, and Manancabo, beyond the Equator : 
All which are the Seats of ſo many of their Kings But a word or two of A- 
chem, which is of the greateſt efteem. 

The City of Achew1s ſeated on the fide of a very broad River.and ina large The ciry of 
Plain : It hath neither Gates nor Walls to defend it felf, but a Caſtle, which is 4» 4c- 
the Palace Royal, which is fortified with a good Wall and Palliſado, and well ©*** 
armed, and fo ſeated, thatircommands the whole City : They enter into this 
Caſtle or Palace by” feven 'feveral Gates,” one atter another, which'are 
guarded by Women that are expert at their Weapons, which are'alſo rhe 
ordinary Guard of the King's Perſon ; and without the leave of the King, 
or his Guard, none are ſuffered to enter the Pallifado. The Buildings in 
this Caſtle are but mean, which are the ſame with thoſe of the City , which: 
by reaſon of the often overflowing of the River, are built upon Piles , and 
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covered with Coco Leaves, but the furniture which is rich and coltly. On two 
ſides of the Caftle, there are pleaſant Foreſts, well ſtored with Apes, Heyy, 
and alt mamer of Bras; and ortierylelights,” imwhich the King recreates him. 
ſelf; as 4lfo in Cock-fighting, Hunting the Elephant, or Bathing Himſelf in the 
River. In all which, he ſeldom is withour #Company of Women, in whom 
he' moſt delighteth. He obſerves great ſtate, ſekdom —_— himſelf; he 4; 
much reverenced by his SubzeAts, whom he uſes no better than laves : In his 
Laws he is very ſevere; andin his Pun ſhment cruel. His Government being 
abſolute and meerly arbitrary. His Revenue, without doubt, muſt. be great, 
by reaſon o!' the rich Commod{ties that are found hexe, He is ſo powertul,thar 
in 1616 he put to Sea 60000 Men of Wary; in 200 Ships and 60 Galleys, with 
{tore of Cannons and Ammunition, tomake War againſt the Portugals in M1- 
lacca ; and he alone drove them from the Fort which they had in Facem ; and 
hindred them from taking footing in Sumatra, 

The Ar, by reaſon ot tlie great heats, is very unhealthful, but withal, is 
very fertile, abounding in R:ce, Millet, Oyl, Beefs, Goats, Sheep, Fowlg,Hijh, 
ſtore of Fruzts; alſo it is rich in Gold, though of a lower alloy, in $:/ver, Cop. 
per, Tron, Tin, in Precious Stones, in Silks, 1n ſeveral Spices, as long and com- 
mon Pepper,Ginger,Cinnamon, Cloves, 3s" þ\ alſo in Medicinal Dyygs,in 
Wax, Honey, Camphire, Caſſia, Bezar, Lignum, Musk, Civet, Amber, Alloes, 
whole Woods of white Sandale, abundance of Cotton, Sc. 0 

The Hollanders are in good intelligence with the people, and Kings of 
Sumatra ; and particularly with him of Achem: They have no place or For. 
treſs in the Iſle, but at Jambay, a on pow a River of the ſame name; 
in one degree and fifty minutes beyond the Equator. They have built on this 
River;and 25 Leagues from the Coaſt, a Houſe to accommodate their Traffick 
with the Iſlanders : They Trade is for the moſt part Pepper, which they ſend 
from this Houſe to the Sea by Canoes. The Inhabitants are many of 
them good Artificers and expert Mariners ; they are for the moſt part Gentiles, 
yet of, late Muhomet:ſm hath crept in amongſt them : They are of an Olive co- 
lour Complexion, flat-faced, but indifferent well proportioned, and content 
themſelves with a mean habit, 

The Iſland of BO R NEO, like to Sumatra,ispart on this ſide, and part be- 
yond the Equator ; but it reaches on this ſide unto the ſeventeenth degree of 
North Lat:ztude, and beyond only to the fourth of South Latitude, Irs Form 
is almoſt round, having only 250 Leagues from North to South, and little leſs 
from Weſt to Eaſt ; containing in its Continent more than Samaira, or any 
other Iſle we have knowledge of in A/ca; but it is not ſo well inhabited, nor of 
ſo great Trade as Sumatra, yet more fertile, and beſides the ſame Commodities 
hath quantity of Myr abo/ans. Its Foreſts are full of Trees, which bear the moſt 
excellent Camphire in the World, which is uttered in the Indzes,being too dear 
to be brought farther :- That which comes to us from China, is ſo fallified, and 
of ſolittle value, in reſpe@ of that which comes pure from Borneo, that one 
hundred pounds of the one, 1snot worth one pound of the other. It hath alſo 
plenty of Proviſion. Borneo, Bendarmiſſin, Lave, and Hormeta, are the fair- 
eſt Cities, or at leaſt the beſt known of the Ifle ; for we yet know nothing of the 
Eaſtern Coaſt, Borneois on a Salt Lake, or rather at the.bottom of a Gulf 
of the Sea, as Venice is, and is on the North-Weſt of the Iſland. Its Houſes are 
built of Wood, and upon Pzles, and are accounted to be 20 or 25000, Through 
every Street runneth a Channel or River of Water ; the Palace of the King, 


_ andthe Hogſes of the principal Loyds are of Stone, and on the firm Land, Ben- 


darmaſſin and Lave are towards the South, regarding the great Java, and 
both belong to the ſame King : They build many Funcos at party The 
River of Succadan, and the Neighbouring Forrefts furniſh them eafily with 


Wood, and all that is neceſſary for the building of thoſe Veſſels. Lave is near 
a River of the ſame name; and this River, as Succadan, yields Diamonds. 
Hormeta, is deſcribed by the Hollanders on tlie Coaſt, Weſtwards of the Iſle, 
and they eſteem it to have 2 or 3000 Houſes, 


The 
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The Inhabitants are great, of an Olive colour , of a good countenance ;  lahavitanrs 
their Women brown and chaſte, a thing very rare in thie Neighbouring Iſlands. 
They trade little to diſtant places, being more inclined to Theit and Piracy, 
then to Trade ; exerciſing this only with their Neighbours, the others with 
ſtrangers far off, They are expert in all ſorts of Arms, of good Wits, 
and capable of Arts, Their Apparel is much the ſame with the Indians, 
which is a Linnen Cloth about their privy Parts, and on their Heads Tur- 
bets. In their Religion they are either Mahometants or Gentiles, 

About Borneo are __ quantity of little Iſles, Bonquerano 3 Degrees, Several (mall 
St, John 4, Jolo or Zolo 5. Tagyma 6. and Combahan 8 Degrees of La- 
titude : This laſt is on the North of the Gulph, and City of Borneo; near 
that Gulph is T*logirgan, Sc. all theſe Iſlands b-long to the King or Kings 
of Borneo. 

The two Iſlands of F AV A Major and Minor are to the South of Boy- Its of 7r-4 
neo: however there is much diſpute about the ſeat of the little one, the great- 4/97 and 4i- 
cr lies trom the ſixth, unto the eighth, ninth, or tenth Degree of South La- rg hn : 
titude, tor we know not its certain breadth : And from the 145 Merid: ay and breadth. 
beyond the x55, this length being 250 Leagues, and its breadth little leſs. 

We have ſcarce knowledge of any but the North-coaſt of this Iſland, none at 
all of its Southern, 

Along the North-Coaſt of Bantam, where is one of the greateſt Trades The city of 
of all the Eai7-Indies, and where the Merchants of the Eait-India Com- B:1tim de- 
pany of England have their reſidence, and where once there was a like Com- pron. = 
pany for the Ho/landers, which they have tranſported to Facatra or Bata- 
via, Bantam is at the foot of a Hill, from which deſcend three Rivers ; 
of which one paſſes through the middle, the others long, and on the two 
ſides of the City , communicating by divers Channels, convenient for the 
Mahometans, who believe themſelves purged from their ſins, as often as 
they waſh, bur all too ſhallow for Ships to ſail in; the Walls of the City are 
of Brick of no great ſtrength, as alſo are their Gates , which makes them 
have the greater care in guarding them : The City is indifferent great , 
yet have they but three principal Streets , and theſe all but upon the Ca- 
ſtle; at every corner of the Streets there ſtands a guard, and at Sunſet 
they make faſt all paſſage Boats, ſo that in the night there is no ſtirring 
in the Streets. The Houſes are but meanly built, either of Reeds or Straw, 
and covered with Cocoleaves ; bur for preſervation of Goods, they have Store- 
houſes made of Stone; they have ſeveral places or Markets for the ſale of Com- 
modities, as alſo an Exchange where Merchants meet. 

The Commodities of Bantam are theſe of the Iſle, as all ſorts of Drnzgs, 1, conmai- 
Pepper, Sugar, Preſerved Ginger, and all ſorts of Sweet-meats, both wet ties. 
and dry ; Rice, Honey, (Ec. 

Alſo in this City is found ſevzral good Commodities, which are the product 
of other places, which are here had at eaſie rates, v4z. Spices, precious 
Stones, Ammunition, Sandal-wood, Silk both raw and wrought into feve- 
ral Fabricks, asVelvets, Sattins, Damaskh, Cabinets, Lacque, Porcelazn, 
Callicoes, Frankinſence, Camphora, Benjamine, (6c. | 

It is governed by a Supream or Sovereign Prince, whom they entitle the 
Mattaran, and hath four Deputies or Terrarchs his Subordinates. It 1s very 
well peopled; the Houſes of perſons of quality are better built then the reſt, 
having ſquare Courts at their entrance, and commonly there is a Moſque be- 
longing to every one of them, as alſo a Ciſtern to waſh themſclves in. The 
Palace is indifferently well built , ſhewing ſome kind of State; here the Chi- 
neſſes (whoare great traders to this City;bring in moſt of the Commodities ex- 
cept Pepper,Cotton,Wool,and RiceJbave a place of meeting for their worſhip. 

Fifteen or twenty Leagues from Bantam is Facatra, now Batauia, nce The Cities of 
the Hollanders have builded this oa the ruins of the other, where they had 7a, 
a fair Magazine: The King of Facatra aſliſted by ſome Eng/:/b, belieg- 
ed it about the year 1618. the Hollanders defended themſclves till 
March 1619. that their General Koen returning from the Mo{uccoes rn the 
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ſiege; took and ruined Facatra, and rebuilt Batavia, with a very good 
Ciuttadel : This place is at preſent the Seat or Court of the General and Coun- 
cellors of the Eait-Ind:ia Company, for the Tnited Provinces. 

Continuing along the Coaſt, and 100 or 120 Leagues from Batawa is 7 A. 
PARA, a City and Kingdom with a good Port, and a fair River, 7 T/. 
B AN 20 or 25 Leagues trom Japara, likewiſe a City and Kingdom, and 
Gulph : Fifty Leagues farther is the City, River, and Port of 7ortan, which 
is of great concourſe, for thoſe that go or return from Zaxiam to the Moluc- 
coes, and irom the Moluccoes to Bantam ; Faſſaruam 1s 20 Leagues from Jor. 
tan, and Panarucan yet 8 Leagues farther: This makes the moſt Eaſterly 
point of Java Major : Balambuan 1s 12 or 15 Leagues irom Panarucan, in- 
clining towards the South. All theſe Cities have each their Kings. Balam- 
buan regards the Ifle of Baly, and the ſtreight that is between them, takes its 
name from Balambuan as the moſt famous, Many Portugals remained at Pa. 
narucan to facilitate the Commerce they had of the Moluccoes, of Amboyna, 
Banda, Timor, fc. with Malacca, or thoſe places they poſleſs on this fide, 
Panarncan being in the way between. Near this City a Sulphurous Mountain 
caſt forth ſuch great quantity of Stones and Cinders in 1588, that 10000 per- 
ſons were ſtifled, 

Io the midit of the Ifle of ZAVA, and towards the South Coaſt is the City 
of Maderan or Materan, the reſidence of the moſt powerful King of Java : 
This Citv is 100 Leagues trom Bantam, 100 or 120 trom Batlambuan,and on- 
ly 35 or 4o from Japara. This King once commanded the whole Iſle; he yer 
commands thoſe Kings which are in the High-land, and on the South Coaſt : 
Thoſe on this fide have ireed themſelves trom his Rule, rendring him only 
certain Duties, yet ſome places he holds on this Coaſt, 

We have no certain knowledge of 7 AV A Minor, if we do not eſteem it 
to be thoſe Iſles to the Eaſt of Fava Mayor, and whoſe Northern Coaſt we 
only know. Mark Paul of Venice, who made the firſt Relation, faith that 
it contained 2000 Leagues Circuit, which would be more then our great Java, 
as we know it at preſent ; he faith it had eight Kingdoms , of which he had 
ſeen ſix ; gives to the ſoil the ſame qualities with the great one ; but thar its 
Inhabitants were more ſavage, and ſome Man-eaters : we ſhall preſently ſpeak 
a word or two of both Java's. 

On the Eaſt of Java is BA LT Ifle, which hath not above 4o Leagues 
Circuit, yet is peopled with 600 thouſand Souls, hath its particular King, rich, 
and magnificent. Maduralile on the North-Eaſt of Fortan in the Java Ma- 

Jor, is Iikewife full of people; Its Cities are very fair ; hath its particular 
King ; its people are wicked and perftidious. 

The people of all theſe liles are Mahometans on the Coaſt, up in the Coun- 
try great [dolaters; and ſome Man-eaters. They have many Kings, and have 
hitherto been able to hinder the Spaniards, Portugals, and Hollanders, from 
building on their Coaſts ; yet theſe laſt have lately got Batavia, which they 
bravely maintain. 

The people are corpulent, of a middle ſtature, broad-faced, little eyes ; 
they wear long hair, of a Cheſtnut complexion ; they are addicted naturally 
to theft, ſtout and couragious , ad Lane cars when angred, very proud, de- 
ceitful, and great lyars ; their cloathing is as the other Indzans, thar is, only 
a piece of cloth tied about their privy parts. Yet ſome excced, whereas 0- 
thers goquite naked. They yet retain divers barbarous Cuſtoms and Ceremo- 
nics, as well in matters of Religion as otherwiſe. Their weapons are the Bow 
and Arrows, the Dart, the Lance, and Shield, and Crizes, a ſtrange and cru- 
el weapon, . | | 

The Country or Iſlands are very fertile, affording very. many rich Commo- 
dities, as hath been ſpoken of already. which are all vety excellent ; they have 
ſeveral forts of both tame and wild Beaſts, abundance of Fowls and Fiſhes , a- 
mong the reſt Oyſters, which if Mandelſbes may be credited,: weigheth 300 
pound weight ; among their Serpents they have Crocodsles very large ; and 

tor their Fruits, they may:compare with moſt places, as well for the -tairneſs, 
pleaſant taſtes, as for the great variety of them. . This 
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This Iſle is much troubled at ſome part of the year with dreadful Thundrings 
and Lightnings. 

Let us now make a ſhort obſervation on the one and the other Java, and 
the neighbouring Iſles and Countries, according as Mar&4 Paul of Venice hath 
deſcribed them, It ſeems that his great Java muſt be the Iſle of Borneo, his 
Iſles Sandor and Condor muſt be Pulo Londor, his Province of Beach, the Fe- 
#inſula of Malacca, his Iſle Patan, that of Sumatra, and his Javs minor 
our preſent Java major : And it is to be believed that Borneo, Sumatra, and 
Fava are likewiſe the three S$:ndes of Prolomy. 


The Iſlesof CEYLAN, andthe M AL- 
DIVES. 


Ot far from the Cape of Comors are the Ifles of CET LAM on one The Iſs of 
fide, and the MALDIVES on the other. Ceylan, 60 Leagues ©/-7,and the 
towards the Eaſt ; and the Mald:wes 150 between the Eaſt and the South, og 
CETL AN is the Trapobane of the Ancients, though Prolomy makes it cylzr, irs (ci- 
unmeaſurably greater then Cey/an is now found, Its ſcituation is on this ſide ©29419n and 
the Ganges, and near Cape Comori, of old Comaria Extrema; likewiſe near 
Cape de Cael, of old Gori or Caligicum promont. and on the ftreight of Ming 
or Qu:7ao, of old Argaricus Sinus, near which, ora little farther,is the Land 
of Madura, of old Madura Regia Pandions , and divers other particulars 
making ſufficient proof. 
The Ind:ans name it Teneraſin, that is, the Land of Delights; the Arabs 
£eilan Dive, that is the Iſle of Cey/an. It extends it felf trom 6 to 10 De- 
grees of Latitude, and ſo comprehends four whole Degrees, which makes 
io0 Leagues from South to North : It hath but two Degrees and a halt, or l:t- 
tle more of Longitude, which amounts to ſixty and odd Leagues trom Eaſt to 
Weſt : The whole Circuit is about 300 Leagues; its form is almoſt Oval, or ra- 
ther like a Pearl or Pear, whoſe tail is North, and its head South. 
Some place in this Iſle 7 Kingdoms, others 9, and others more; that of 7.- Its par:;, 
fanapatan is the moſt Northerly; thoſe of Trinquilemale , and Baticalo are 
the moſt Eaſterly ; thoſe of Ch:/ao and Colombo the moit Weſterly ; and rhat 
of Jaba the moſt Southward ; thoſe of Candea ; of Sette Coralles, and Cer- 
iavaca, hold the middle, Candea is at preſent the moſt famous; thoſe of Co- 
lombo and Ceitavaca have ſometimes been the reſidence of Kings, which have 
commanded all the Iſland. | 
At preſent the Portugals hold Colombo, Chilizo, Manar Iſle and Fortreſs, yas of wy 
FJafanapatan, and ſome ather places on the Coaſt, which regard the fireight * ; 
of Chitao and Manar. Columbo and Chilao are not above 60 Leagues, or little 
more, from Cape Comeri, Manar 2.5 or 30 Leagues from Cape ae Cae/, and 
TJafanapatan 15 or 20 from the Cape of Negapatan. 
The beſt Ports of this Iſle are thoſe of iy allo, Columbo, and Ch:lo : That ot: 
Gali is one of the beſt known of all Iad:2, becauſe all that come, or go. are 
conſtrained to make the point of Gallo, for fear of falling on the Banks 0; the 
Maldives : Some years paſt the Ho/l/anders took this important place irom 
the Portugals. | | 
The Airs ſo temperate, and the Land fo fruitful, that ſome eſteem it the !'5 3 Fre 
Earthly Paradiſe. Its Fruit, Herbs, and Plants have a marvellous pleaſant c,umudnicy, 
odor; its Cinnamen is the beſt in the World, and particularly towards Col/omvo 
and Ceitavaca, there is found much Cardamom, Areca, Nutmegs, Pepper 
and other Spices, and ſeveral Druggs, alſo Liguum Aquiie, Ligmum Serper- 
tis, Gold, Sitver, Braſs, Iron and other Metals; though the Mines are not 
wrought ; many precious Stones, among others thoſe which the Por!ugats 
call Cats-eyes ; they have no Dramonds, but many Pear/s, wiich they fifh 
for in the ſtreight between this Ifland and the Continent. The Soil produces 
Corn, Oyl, Wine, Cotton, abundance of Rice, ſeveral roots tor Diers. A- 
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mong their Beaſts their Elephants are ſo excellent, and ſo docile, that thoſe of 
other places bear honour to them as to their Superiours. They have great plen- 
ty of Fowls, Cattle ; and their Rivers yield great ſtore of Fiſh. 
" As concerning the Coyns, Weights,and Meaſures of the Iſles of Ceytand, and 
the Maldives, I have no certain account thereof, wheretore I omit them, 
The Tohavi- The Iſlanders are generally great, black, detormed, having their Ears long, 
rant, * and their Noſtrils large, for the reſt well diſpoſed and active, great Dancers, 
inſomuch that they may furniſh all Ind; 2 with Comedians and Juglers , they 
are rich, and ſmother themſelves in delights, all things agreeing to it, yet are 
they inclincd to War, In thoſe places polleſled by the *Portaugats are many 
Chriſtians, the reſt Idolaters or Mahometans. 


The MALDIVES. 


The Iſles of He MALDIVES take their name from Male the chief City of theſe 

the Maldivrs, Iſlands, and D:ve which ſignifies an Iſland ; they are an infinite num- 

A ber of very little Iſlands, all ſeated in the In4:an Ocean, on this fide Cape Co- 

tollons. mori, beginning at the eighth Degree of Northern Latztude, and not ending 
till the third or tourth of the South, the EquinotFial Line paſſing over them, 
ſo that they extend in length zoo Leagues, in breadth not above 15, 20 or lit- 
tle more. 

They are divided into thirteen Attollons, ſeparated the one from the other 
by certain Channels, and containing each a great number of little Ifles : From 
hence the King of Maldives terms himſelf King of 13 Provinces, and 12000 
Iſles; though there be many leſs, and the moſt of them deſart, and which the 
Sea covers when it is high, 

The diſpoſition of theſe Arrollons is admirable ; then their Banks, their En- 
trances, their Currents ; the Artollons are almoſt round, or Oval; each having 
30,40, or 50 Leagues circuit ; and ſucceeding one another from North, North- 
welt, to South, South-eaſt, there reſting between them but certain Currents, 
large, little or more, but all dangerous. 

Theſe Attollons are each encompalled with a great bank of ſtones, there 
being no human Art could better wall a place, then theſe banks do their At- 
follons, the Sea breaking its waves againſt the banks, and within the Arttol- 
lons there being a perfect calm, and but little depth of water. The entrances 
are certain open places of 40, 50, ſome of 100, 200 common paces, which the 
Author of Nature hath given to every Atzo/lon ; that is four to each, to faci- 
litate their paſſage from one Atto/lon to another ; for the Currents which are 
between the Channels, being carried ſix Months to the Eaſt, and fix Months 
tothe Weſt; it was impoſſible to paſs trom one Atro/lon to another, if there 
were but two openings, one oppoſite to another. Theſe Currents moreover 
are ſo rapid, that when it is calm, and when the wind goes with them , they 
carry a Veſſel ſometimes to Malabar and Ceylan, and fometimes to Sumatra, 
without poſſibility of ſtopping of it ; and on the other ſide, even to Arab:i4 
and Africa. 

The names and order of theſe Atto//ons deſcending from North to South , 
arc Tilladou Mats, that is the high point, and by the Spaniards, Catexa 
44s Ithas, head of the Iſlands ; then M:/la dove, Madoue , Padypola , Ma- 
los : Caridon, Avriatollon, Male Attollon, where is the Iſle of Male Pouli(- 
dou, Moluque, Nillandoux, Collomadoux, Adoumats, Souadou ; Addou and 
Poue Moluque, the two laſt being eſteemed but one, 

The largelt Channels, and there where the Currents are the ſtrongeſt, are 
thoſe of Malos, Madoue, Caridon, Aldou, and Sovadouw. Francs Pirard a 
great Traveller was ſhipwrackt on the firſt, and remained five years in the 
Maldives, where at leaſure he learned the tongue, ſituation, and manners of 
the Inhabitants, and hath ſet out a publick deſcription of every particu- 
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The Ring of t!:1efe Tlzs reiides in the Ile of Male, which is one of the great- 
eſt, tl,0ug!i not above a League and a halt in Circuit: It 15s one of the moſt 
fruitiul, and ſeated in the middle of the Longnude of three liJands. Strangers 
frequent it, becauſe of the Court, There are no Cities through all, t.1cir diſ- 

2lition being, ſufficiently commodcious ; their ſituation denotes a great heat, 
yet tie days being equal to rhe nights, and the nights ſubject to great Dews , 
they refreth the Earth ; ſo their Summers are without rain, and their Winters 
without ice ; but theſe pouring down rain with a conſtant Weſt South-weſt 
wind, the Feaver among the Maldives is very common, and dangerous to 
Strangers, whom it often kills in'few days. 

There grows neither Rice nor Wheat ; yet arc Proviſions better c'1cap then 
in the re{t of the Indies. They have Rice from the Continent.and gather at 
home MZzllet in abundance, and the Grain of Bun4, like to Met, but black. 
They have much Fruzt, Citrons, Pomegranates, Oranges, Bananes ; and a- 
bove all, ſo great abundance of that Nut of Ind: 2, called Cocos, that no Cour- 
try in the World hath ſo much. All the Levant is furniſhed hence, lading e- 
very year ſeveral Ships. They have many Animals, little Beef or Mutton ; 
no Dogs, for they abhor them : Quantity of F:fh. 

They have many little Shells, whic!1 paſs in many places for Money , and 
they lade amp 30 or 40 Ships with theſe Shells for Bengal only,befides what 
they lade for other parts. Their Tortoiſe Shells axe much eſteem<d at (ambaya, 
becauſe they are ſmooth, black,and well figured; with which they make Combs, 
Caſes of Looking-glaſſes, Sc, Their Tavarcarre or Cocos, particularly of the 
Maldives, is very Medicinal, and of greater value then their Amber-greece, 
and their black Coral, The King alone is to have this Tavarcarre and Amber. 
greece, not permitting his Subjeds to trade in tt. 

There is brought to the Maldves, in exchange of their Commodities, Rzce, 
Cloth, $1k, Cotton, Oyl, Areca, Iron, Steel, Spices, Porcelain,Gold and Silver, 
which come not thence again, Its Inhabitants make uſe of all ſorts of Arms, 
yet their King is neither rich, nor powerful, except in his Iſles, and in regard 
of his own Subjeas. | 

Amoneſt the rarities of this Iſle, their Candon and their Coco's are obſervable; 
They make Planks of the Wood of Candon, with which they draw out of the 


Sea all forts of weights, though of 1 0000 pound, Their Tree is as great as our | 


Walnut-Tree, leaved like the Aſp:in, and as white, but very ſoft : It bears no 
Fruit ; they make Fiſher-boats of it, and with rubbing two pieces of this wood 
together, kindle fire as we do with a Flint and Steel; yet it neither burns not 
conſumes. 

As for the Coco's or Walnut of India,it furniſhes them with all things neceſſa- 
ry for mans life ; they extract from it Wine, Honey, Sugar, Milk, Oyl, and But- 
ter. Its Kernels they eat inſtead of Bread, with all ſorts of Meat ; the Leaf be- 
ing green, ſerves for Paper to write ; being dry, they told it in little Bands,and 
make Pannters, Doſſers, mbrello's, Hats, Coverlids, and Carpets ; the Sprig 
which is the middle of the Leaf, being dry, hardneth, and of it they make Ca- 
b:inets, Cheſts, and other Moveables ; of the Shell, which incloſes the Fruit , 
they make Ladles, Spoons, Plates, Cups, tc. They may build a whole Houſe 
out of theſe Trees ; the Trunk may ſerve for Beams and Joynts ; the Branches 
cut in twoor three for Pails, to pail in Gardens or Houſes, and tor Laths to co- 
verthem; and the Leaves ſewed together and diſpoſed in ranks upon thoſe 
Laths, caſt off the Water as well as our Tiles. They build likewiſe many Ships 
only out of the Coco-Tree ; the Keel, Sides, Planks, Pins, Hatches, Maſts 
and Tards, Cordage, Anchors, Sails, and even all the Utenſils of a Ship.are ta- 
ken from this Tree;and ſometimes their Lading, whether for Proviſion or Move- 
_ or to furniſh Rigging for other Ships, is likewiſe taken out of this Tree 
alone. 


And ſo much for the Eaftern Iſles and all 4ſia, 
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EE rin = == at RICA is a Peninſulaſo great, that it makes | 
; — WR the Third and moſt Meridional part of our | 
Continent. It approaclics ſo near to Spain, | 
that only the Streight of Gibraltar divides 
them ; and touches (> little upon Aſa, that only 
an Iſthmus of 30 or 40 Leagues, between the 

Red Sea and the Mediterrazean, joyns them 

together. 

eGdes this 1/7hmus, Africa is bounded on Its Bounds. 

all ſides by the Sea, as appears by the Map. The 

Latins called it moſt commonly Africa, and the Its Name. 
Greeks, Libya; yet both the one and the ather 
are indifferently found in the Authors of the one and the ather Tongue. The 
firſt was given by one Afer, deſcending from Abraham and Kethura; others 

ſay, of one Afer, Son of the L:4yan Hercules ; or (according to the Greeks ) 

it is taken from "aw cis, that is, S/ne Frigore , becauſe (according to its ſci- 

tuation) it muſt be without Cold. According to the Arabs the name ſhould be 
taken'from 1fr:quiz, that is, Divided; becauſe were it not for that I/hmus 

which joyns it to Aa, it were quite divided from our Continent. Aceordipg 

to the Punick Tongue it ſignifies the Land of Corn, for the abundance of 

Grains gathered 7. 444 particular part called Africa, 

The name of £1452, is'taken either from Zi4ya, the Daughter of Epaphnr, 

the San of Jup:ter.; or from Libya, one of the three Lakes which, deſcend 

into the River Tx;t0n ; or from aicuc, which in the ancient Gree# Idiom Ggni- 

fies Black, becauſe .its Inhabitants are Black ; or from Lab, which among the 

Arahs ſignifies Thisſt, becauſe 2 good part of the Country wants Water. But 

theſe Hiſtories, Fables, and Etymologies, are taken from divers Authors of di- 

vers Tongues; abd. for different Reaſons there may be new ones found or 

—_ to "_—_ thofe-which ae pb y of On. EM f p 

TheForm 0 +rc4 1s near Triangular,' yet it advances tour romontor:es Te Form an 

to the four [oj places of the World.” Cape Bona, towards the North ; "motion 
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the Cape of (7g e, towards the South ; Cape Guard a. Fay, towards the 
the Eait; and C4pe Verd, towards.the Weſt: the three laſt are on the Ocean, 
and the firſt on the, Mediterranean Sca. | 
Its kength, taken from Cape Verd to Cape Guard a Fuy,is about 2000 Leagues. Irs length and 
Its bach, from Cape Bona to that 0 Geog, pe, is about 1800 Leagues; Ye 
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Its Scituation, 


How Inha- 
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[ts Divifion, 


Its Parts, and 
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but both its length and breadth, are found much leſs in all other places, 

Its ſcituation 1s under or about the Torrid Zone; the Equinottiul Line 
paſſing over it, and cutting it in two, though uncqual parts. The moſt part of 
Africa is between the two Troprcks , which it out paſles 114 Degrees, and 
and 15 Degrees on one and the other fide, to wit, 114 Degrees beyond the 
Tropick of Capricorn, and i 5 on this fide that of Cancer. 

It is every where inhabited,though not ſo well as Europe or Ara; whether 
by reaſon of the inſupportable Heats which reign there, or becauſe it hath 
many Countries dry and without Water; or becauſe it hath others , where 
there is much Sand eafily removed by the Wind, olten burying Men in 
it ; or by rcaſon of the great number ot vencmous , fierce, and cruel Beaſts, 
which are found througn the whole ; or becauſe they fell and tranſport one 
another for Slaves, I leave to judge. 

It is moreover obſervable, that it is freſher and cooler under and about the 
Equator, than under and about the Tropicks. The reaſon is, becauſe the Sun 
makes two Summers and two Winters, under and near the Equator ; and thar 
the Nights are equal to the Days, which is a great refreſhment. 

Divers Authors divide Africa in a very different manner; yet moſt agree 
to make firſt the Diviſion inta two great parts, calling that Orzental whicli is 
on the Eaſt of the N:/e, and that Occ:dental which is on the Welt ; others by 
the Equator, calling it Northern on this fide, and Southern on the other 
ſide the Equator: Others by the Colours of the People, obſerving that 
on this fide the Tropick of Cancer they are white, and beyond it 6/ach, 
But all theſe Diviſions have many faults, tc avoid which, and to make our Di- 
viſion of Africa into two great Parts, agree with that of ancient Authors, and 
with the diſpoſition in which the Country is now found, I draw a Line from 
the Gulph ot St.Thomas unto the extremity of Egypr, on the Red Sea, This 
Line carried along where the Eſtates are diſtinguiſhed one from the other, di- 
vides Africa into two equal parts, cuts no Eſtate in two; and that which is on 
this ſide is called by the Ancients, and by the Modern more wage þ Africa 
or Libya; that which is beyond this, is called both by the one and the other 
Ethiopia. 

This firſt Diviſion will facilitate thoſe of the other parts, dividing Africa 
or Libya into two, and Erhiopria likewiſe into two; Africa or Libya into the 
higher and farther, in regard of us; and exteriour and interiour in regard of 
thoſe of the Country. ' Ethiopia into high and low,according to the Moderns, 
or into Ethiopia under Egypt, and Ethiopia Interiour, according to the An- 
cients. 

In the Higher and Exteriour Africa or Libya we have Barbary , Billedul- 
gerid, and Egypt : In the Farther and Interiour Africa and Libya, Saara or 

eſart, the Country of the Negroes and Guinny, In the Higher Erhiopta, 
or under Egypt, are Nubia, Ab:ſſina, and Zanguebar : In the Lower or Inte- 
riour Erh:op:a, Congo, the Mono- Motapa, and the Cafres. 

Barbary extends it ſelf along the Mediterranean Sea, from the Ocean unto 
Egypt, and is bounded on the South by Mount Atlas, Billedulgerid lies a- 
long this Mountain, likewiſe from the Ocean unto Egypt , bounded on the 
Sourh by Saara or Deſart. PL! is only one Valley, from the Catarattes 
of Nile anto the Mediterranean Sea. This laſt part hath retained its anci- 
ent name ; the other two put — anſwer to what the Ancients called 
Mauritania, Africa proprie ditta, and Libya likewiſe proprie difta: ſo 
that the moſt Weftern parts of Barbary and Billedulgerid together make 
Mauritania, the Middle Africa, and the moſt Eaſtern Libya. OS 4 

Likewiſe Saara' or Deſart ,' the Conntry. of the Negroes and Guinry, 
ſtretch themſelves from the Ocean unto the High and Low Ethzopia: And the 
moſt Weſtern part of Saara anſwers to the' ancient People. Gatzl/, the 
Eaſternly part of Gayamantes. The Country of the Negroes, to Njgritarum 
Regio : Guinny to many People, of which 'the moſt famous have been the 
Perorfi, This Guinny is 759 Leagues long: The Country of the Negroes 
ncar 1000: Saara, Billedulgerid, and Barbary, each 11 or 1200 _ 
their 
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their breadth being only 100, 209, or zoo Leagues. The length of Eg, pt 
from South to North is not above 200 Leagues. Its breadth, it we eſteem it 


only the Valley along the Nz/e, is very narrow ; and ſometimes only 5, 10 
ſomerimes 1 . or y JN ues, : 

We have divided Erh1opid into the Higher and the Lower, placing in the 
Higher, Nubia, Abiſſma, and Bake ; in the Lowet 4 Gp of rn & 
Motapa, and Cafres, Nubia is ior the molt part on this fide, and to tlic 
Weſt; Ab:iſſina above, and Z anguebar beyond the N;l/e, and in the moſt 
Eaſternly | of Ethiopia. Congo makes the moſt Weſtern part of Ethio- 
pia ; the Mono- Motapa, and Cafres, the moſt Southern : This on the Coaſt 
the other within Land. E 

Nubia, Abiſſma, and Z anguebay together, anſwer to the Ethiopia ſub 
Egypro of Ptolomy ; Nubiato the moſt Northern part, and neareſt to Fgpt ; 

:/ſira more Southern ; Z anguebay to that which is on the Coaſts, and 
there where Ptolomy deſcribes the Regions of Barbary, Azania, and Trog!o- 
ditica; which anſwer to the particular Z anguebar, on the Coaſt of Ajan, and 
the Coaſt of Abex ; which we eſteem under the general name of Z anguebar. 
In the Lower Ethiopia, Congo anſwers to the Heſperis Kithiopes, the Mono- 
Motapa to Ag:[ymba Regio, the Cafres to the Anthropophags Athiopes. 

The Coaſt of Cafres reaches 1200 Leagues; the Mono- Motapa is 4, 5, or 
600 long and broad; Congo 6 or 700 long, and 300 large; Nubia 400 long, 
and 200 broad; Abiſſina 7 or 805 long, and 4 or 500 broad ; The Coalt ot 
Z anguebar ſtretches 15 or 1600 Leagues, with not above 109 of breadth, like 
to that of Cafres, 

The Mountains of Africa are in great number, and very remarkable , both + chic 
for their height , extent , the Metals wherewith they abound, and other Mouncains, 

rticulars. The moſt famous are Atlas, thoſe of the Moon, and Serre ©* 

one. 

Atlas was the moſt fatmous Mountain among the Ancients, who believed 4tias. 
it bounded the World on the South. Irs name was taken from Alas, King of 
Mauritania, whom Perſeus tutned into a Mountain, by making lim ſee the 
Head of Meduſa; and becauſe he had been an Aftronomer the Poets feigned, 
that he bore up the Heavens, Ir is true, this Mountain is fo high that it ſeems 
to touch the Skies ; it extends it ſelf from the Great Sea or Occrdental Ocean, 
to which it hath given the name of Arlantict ; even near to Egypt , for the 
ſpace of more than 1000 Leagv=s, leaving Barbary on the one (ide, and 

illedulgerid on the other; caſting forth branches under divers names on 
both ſides. There is the Great and Little At/as, 

The Mountains of the Moor, now of Beth, are higher than any of Europe, ty. mou. 
and are alwaies covered with Snow and Ice : But chets Mountains make divers rains of che 
branches towards the Cape of Good Hope ; they are called Pzcos Frazoſos ; 00% 
towards the Eaſt of Congo, the Mountains of Chryſta/; above the Lakes of 
Zaire and Zaffan, the Mountains of the Sur, and of Salt-Peter ; and it may 
well be, that the higheſt between Ab:ſſina, the Mono-Motapa and Cafreria, 
retain the name of the Mountains of the Moon. 

The Mountains of Jerre Lione, by the Portugals, Sierre Lioa, are the The Moun- . 
Chariot of the Gods of the Ancients : And this name was given, becauſe —_- _ 
from their top they ſend forth continual Lightnings and Thunders, as if the 
Gods could not march with leſs noiſe. Their principal ridge is between the 
Country of the Negroes and Giuinny , where they make two Branches ; one 
advancing into the Farther Africa or Libya, and the Higher Eth:opia; the 
other berween the Higher and Lower Ethiopia: this ſeeking the Mountains 
of the Moon, the other Atlas. 

The largeſt and moſt famous Rivers of Africa are the Nzle and the N:geyr ; Its chief Ri- 
the Ne hath been known in all times. Ancient.and Modern Authors have 7792 
been troubled to tell where its Head-ſpring is, and more to give the reaſon of 
the Increaſe and Decreaſe of its Waters ; we will ſpeak ſomething of it 1n 
Egypt. Its courſe is 1200 Leagues in a ſtrait line, and little leſs than 20c0 1n 
ts turnings : It deſcends from the Lake 4 _ traverſcs the Higher es. 
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Nubia, and Egypt, and falls with ſeveral Mouths into the Mediterranean j 
about the middle of its courſe it embraces the Iile oft Meroe or Gueguere : 
And this Iſle hath many Eſtates and Signories, and may boaſt it ſelt the great- 
eſt and faireſt of all River Iſles that we have knowledge of: 

The Niger hath its Springs in the Kingdom of Damon? , above the Lake 
Niger, and not tar from the NV:/e, when it is out of the Lake of Zarre. This 
N:ger doth in ſome part divide the Higher Erh10pia from the Lower, ap- 
proaches Nubia, and the Countrey of the Negroes; hitherto rolling its 
{treams from South to North , till lofing it (clf in the Earth, it riſes again near 
the Lake Porno ; turns its courſe, and continues it to tie Weſt, traverſing the 
whole Country of the Negroes 200 Leagues trom the Sea}, it divides it felf 
into many Branches, which have divers names, and falls into the Ocean between 
the 11/hand 16th degrees of Latitude. Its courle 1s a little Jonger than that 
ot the Ne; its fireams more violent, and hath the ſame property of over- 
flowing and fatning the Earth; engenders the ſame Creatures, but not ſo 
ſtrong ; hath grains of Go/d in its Sand : But the Country which it traverſes 
1s neither ſo well :abited, rich, nor known, as that of the Nz/e. Some be- 
lieve tie Nile and the Vicer come from the ſame Springs, and that they 
begin not to divide but *"between the Higiter and Lower Ztrhiopra ; one con- 
tinuing its courſe towards the North, the other turning from Eaſt to Welt : 
So the Arab of Nubia calls both, Nile; and to dillinguith them adds, ' Ne 
of Fgypt, and Nile of the Negroes. 

Tic other Rivers of Africa are not to compare with. theſe. Zazrein 
Congo may be conſidered for the quantity of Waters it ſtreams down; and for 
the greatneſs of its Mouth at the Sea, and fo ſome others : bur ler us paſs to 
the 'Promontories. 

We have already touched a word or two on the principal ones, to wit, the 
Capes of Bong, Hermea, Promontorium, Cape Verd, Arſmnarium Prom, Gard 
a Fuy, Aromata Prom ; (this Name was given, becauſe of the Drugs and 
Spices of the Eaſt, which paſled before t!1is Cape to deſcend by the Red Sea 
into Feypr, and trom Egypt into the Mediterranean, and through all. the 
Weſt.) andof the Cape of Good Hope, of which the Greeks and Latins have 
had no certain knowledge, much leſs thoſe before them ; nevertheleſs we find 
ſome Authors among the Ancients, who would make it appear that the Bar- 
barians, that is, the ſtranger Nations, have made (or cauſed to be made) the 
Circum-navigation of Afr:ca, which could not be done without knowing of 
this Cape. 

The Kings, Emperours, or Princes, which at preſent poſſeſs Africa, are in 
very great number ; the moſt powerful and conſiderable are the Great Turk, 
or Sulr1n of the Ortomans, wo holds all Egypt, a great part of Barbary, and 
almoſt all rh;e Coaſt which touches the Red Sea, The j\ wo of the Abiſſines, 
who poltelles the faireſt and greateſt part of the Higher Ethiopia : the 
Xeriffs of Fez and Morecco, wiiich have held thoſe two Kingdoms in Bar- 
bary, and likewiſe Dura, and Segelmeſſe in Billedulgerid, The King ot 
Tombut, among the Negroes : the Mona's or Mani, that is, Kings of Congo, 
Monotapa, and Emugi ; and the $Sob1 of Angola, in the Lower Ethiopia; ke 
of Adel, in the Coait of Aj.zu ; beſides which there are many Xeques of the 
Arab, many fre and vagabond People , who (for the molt part) live with- 
out Chie!s, Faith, or Law. 

_ The Kings of C:/fi/e and Portugal hold many places on the Coaſts of 4- 
frica; thoſe of Caſtz/e hold ſome on the Mediterranean Sea ; thoſe of Por- 
izat hold a great number on all parts of the Ocean, which encompaſles 
Africa; but the Hollanders have taken ſome from them, and others are de- 
livered to the Engliſh, 

Amongſt a great number of different Tongues that are in Africa, the three 


Tongucs {po , r Prin ' 1 6 . 0 ak 
eg ra or four principal and'moſt general ones are the Beribere or African , when 


comes from the Ancient Panich, the Arab:ick and Ethiopian. The African 
and Arabick extend themſelves through all Barbary, Billedulgerid, Eg5f!, 
and J4ara, according as the People of theſe Countries, deſcend from the 
Africans 
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Africans or Arabs. Fhe Ethioquan is in the greateſt part of Fthicp;2; if it 
be not on the Conlis, where the commerce and confluence of Strangers hath 
long fince changed the Iongue: But the Negroes ſeem to have a particular 


| anguage. 


Theſe Tongues Have divers Idioms. and \ery Ciffercnt the ons 


{rom the other; all (or arlecaſt the three tirit) deſecnding from the Hebrecw, 
or Tongues derived from it. 

The Religions which have courſe in Africa may be reduced to four ; AM 
hometi(m, Faganiſm, Chriſtianity, and Judaiſm. Mohometiſm poſſeſſes B ar- 
bary, Billedulgerid, Frypt, £aaraor the Deſart, part of the Negroes, anda 


good part of tic Coaſt of Zargnebar. 


Paganiſm hols part ot the Negroes 


and Nub:t, Guinny, and almoit all the Lower Eihiopra (I comprehend the 


Cifres with the Pagans, ) 


where, 


part of Zanguetar , and ſome mixture other- 
Chriſt; anity holds in Africa almoſt the whole Emp:re of tie Abiſ- 


fares, part of Egypt ; but the molt part Sch:/mutioks ; and along all rhe Coaſts 
of Africa, where the Portugals are the ſtrongeſt, they l.ave introduced 
Chriſtianity : as in Congo, Ar:gola, and ſome Ceca''s of the Cafres and Z an- 


oueb ar. 


As tor Judaiſm, it is ſcattered in many Citics on the Coaſts of Bar. 


bary ; as at Morocco, Fez, Algier, Sc. Likewiſe in Erypt, and on the confines 
of the Abrſſires and the Negroes, they have the Kingdom of X:men tributary 


to the Abr/ſines ; but the Jews are but a ſma!l number in 
of the vthers, 


Gs in compariſon 
I make account that Africa being divided into 16 equal parts, 


Mihometiſm would poſleſs 5 or 6, Paganiſm 6 or 7,” Chriſtianity 3, and Ju- 
daiſm only one. 

AFRICA, as it isat this day known, may be divided into theſe $ parts 
following, viz. 1. Barbary, (in which is {ound the Kingdoms of Morocco, 
Fez, Alger, Telenſin, Tums, mo and Braca.) 2. Billedulger:d or Nu- 


midi, 


tie Country of the Negroes, Guinny , with ſome certain lIiles. 


3. Egypt. 4. Zaara or Libya Interiour, in which is comprehended 


5. Nub:a. 


6. The Empire of the A4:ſ6:nes, or the higher or greater Ethiopia, in which 


I comprehend-Z anguebar. 


7. Ethiopia the Lower, in which are tound the 


Kingdoms of Congo, the Empire of the Monomotapa, the Land of Cafres : 


And 8. and laſtly, the Iſles of Afr:ca. 


And of theſe in order. 


Their Relig 
CNY. 


Irs divifhon 


inco Parts, as 


at this day 
known. 


Sula, _ — ——————— 
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I L 4*f acine, 
ieila, 


ritim, as 


El-Media, or Africa, ——- 
Seije, Or Boge, moommpmorm 


Urbs, 


The Kingdom of TUNI S, 
with xs Governments ; and 
which may be coofidered as 
they lic 


— 


Benſerra, PE? 
" On the Sea, and are Ma- } Goletta, — 


$ 


Within Land, as 


'] The Kingdom or Province of TRIPO L I, whoſe chief Maritiga places are thoſe of 


— 


| The Kingdom of BARC A, as it regards rhe Sea, 
and makes the moſt Eaſtern Coaſt of BARBARY, 
whaſe chief places are 


FINN BARCA, or | 
LIBY A, which may be; 


divided jnto 


The Defart of BARCA, within Land, more 
Southward, and under the Tropick of Cancer 3 
( whoſe chief places are, 


Conſtantina, Cm ———— yo 


| Cayroan, My Cayroan, 


< T:gavoſtum, 
On the Sea, as o 7 ance. "IONR 
< $- —_ 
E | — CLIT um, 
y The Kingdom of MOROCCO, , Gora, 
whereio arc ſeveral Provin- FGuzula Teterhna, 
ces; and which may be con- p xt 
ſidered as they lie Morocce, ) Agmer, 
Elpgurnala, 
Wichm Land, - < apr oa 
. hy Haſcora, Togodat. 
e122, 
Teldes, WE < Toke 
Atamor, 
c Ducala, _ ; r=" Haney 
Altaf 
Temeſne, — — Ja 
- Ac lendum. 
f Fez, 
On the Occan, a3 Fez, , bias, 
Salla, or Sally. 
\ The Kingdom of F E 7, wit Earth <a 
T om wit Arzila, 
its ſeveral Proviaces 3 which On the Sctreight of Gl- SHabar, 4 Trogir 
may be conſidered as they j Þralrar,  —_s 
| | = . Gs Mediterranean { Errit, — + —"xp 
"Y Garrer, — 
_— Tera, 
Up within Land, as —— Chaus, —_ Dubdu, 
, Garfis. 
Telenkn, 
Telenfn, Oran, 
Under the Telenfio, with ( by COIN 
Name of | C On the Weſt, as ne Quarters 7 Hanghad, Guagida. 
BARBA- Cons oe 
RY, are Tenez, —4 Serſela, 
compre- 4 The Kingdom of A LGITER, 9 ugh 
b : ier, 
hended ſe- | with its Provinces; which 10 4. middle, az—— Algier, — | +00 
mey be conſidered as they Teddel 
veral King- } py. | _—_— 
_doms, ro "4 Bugla, + Chollum, 
bes On the Eaſt —— 
as re 
, ? Conſtanting, 


Tabarca, 
Tebeſſa. 
Benſerta. 
Tums, 
Golerta. 
Suſa, 
Hamametha, 
El- Media. 


Capes, 

El-Hamma, 

Tripolis the New, 

Lepeda, 

Trip*1:3 the QU8. 
C Camera, 

Bernichum, 

Torachara, 

Tolomera, 

Zad: :, 

Barca, 

Cayroan, 

Boni- Andress, 

Mule'omarus 

Albertuaus, 

Roxa. 
CRipzalba. 

Ammon, 


Alguecher, 

Eraer, 

Serta, 

Aſcor, 

Ebaidt, and Courra. 
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MOROCCO. 


HE Kingdomof MO R OCCOisthe moſt Weſtern part of Bay- kingdom of 
bary, bounded by the Ocean, the River Sas, Mount Atlas, and rwecce,in 
the River Ommiraby : The Ocean waſhes it on the Weſt, the Ri- G_ 
ver Sus ſeparates it from Teſſet on the South ; Mount Atlas di- 
vides it ſrom Darrha, and Sege/meſſe, on the Eaſt ; and the Om- 

mirby from the Kingdom of Fez, on the North, | 

[tis divided into 7 Provinces : thoſe of Sus, Hea, Guzula, and Moroc- x; provinces 
co, are between the Rivers of Sus and Ten/eft ; the two firſt on the Sea, and 
the other within Land. The Provinces of Te/des, Haſcora, and Ducala, are 
berween Ten/ift, and Ommiraby : the two firſt up in the Land, the other on 
the Ocean: and theſe three laſt ſtretch towards the North and Eaſt ; the four 
firlt towards the South and Weſt. 

1, The Province of Sus is about the River Sus, and is ſometimes extended province of 
as far as Cape de Non, Taradante, not far trom Atlas, is eſteemed the chief Ss, its chief 
City of this Province, its Governowrs and Kings having here made their reſi- | 
dence ; much enriched of late by the Engliſh and French Merchants, who have 
here a Staple for their Sugars. The Town 1s large and well built, ſeatedin a 
ſpacious Plain, which affordeth great plenty of Sugar. 2, Meſa, at the flux 
or mouth of the River Sus, it is compoſed of three little C:ties walled apart ; 
and betwixt which the River paſſes. 3. Tejent, ſeated higher ; and on the 
ſame River, on a ſpacious Plain, is likewiſe compoſed of three Towns, each 
diſtant a Mile from each other, having their Temple common in the midſt of 
the three. 4. Tedſa,beyond the River Tagaveſt,containing abour 8000 Houſes ; 
its chief Ornament being a fair Mehometan Temple. 5. Capo 4 Aguer,ſeat- 
ed on a Promontory ſo called, and is a place of great importance. 

The Fortreſs, and City of Gzargurſſen in the midſt of the Coaſt, and on a 
bracich, which this Mountain under the name of IZevacall, ſtretches into the 
Sea, belongs to the Crown of Portugal, 

The Province of Gzz«/4 is to the Eaſt of Sus; to the South of Hed, and province of | 
Morocco ; to the Weſt of the Province or Kingdom of Darrha; and to the Gmals, its 
North of Teſſet. Here are obſerved to be no walled Citzes,ot Fortreſſes of nore : jr = 7 urn 
but it hath many Burroughs and Towns of 1000 or 1200 Howſes :. where there* 
are Markets kept chrice a week, and a great Far yearly, which laſts two 
Months, to which many People from moſt parts of Africa do reſort, The 
chief place bears the name of the Province ; the People are rude and barba- 
rous, and with much ado areſubje@ to the _ of Morocco, Inthe Country 
are many rich Mines of Gold, Braſs, Iron, and other Metals. 

The Province of Morocco, particularly fo called, lies all between the Ri- province o 
vers of Aſifnuall,: and Ten/ift ; from their Springs at the Mount Aras ; until car ag 
they meet abour r5,or 20 Leagues from the Sea, A/ifnual divides it from Gu- 25,7 

and Hea; Ten/ift from Haſcora, iid Ducala. The City of Morocco is 

the chief of the whole Kingdom, and hath been a long time in great eſteem, 

and once accounted the Metropolis:of all Barbary, and reckoned armiongſt 

the greateſt Cities in the World. At which time it had twenty four, or 

twenty | five Gates, being in circuit 12 Miles, and contained about one 

hundred | thouſand Families. It is ſtrongly girt about with Walls, and 

adorned within with' many publick and private Buildings; as, its T0, 
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which they name the Alcaſar. Its Churches or Moſques are very fair , eſpe: 
Morocco, its cially one, which 1s held the greateſt in the World, ſeated in the midit of the 
Trade and City, adorned With many ſumptuous Pillars , which were brought out of 
I 
ties Spain when the Moors had the polleſſion of the Country, Ir hath a very 
large and ſtrong Ca#ilz, eſteemed as big as a reaſonable Town. Here is alſo a 
Burſe for Merchants, who trade hither. But of late, by reaſon of the deface. 
ment and Spoils which it hath ſuffered by the Arab:ians, rogether with the 
removal of the Seat Royal to Fez, now the Metropolis of all Barbary, it 
hath loſt much of its ſplendor, a great part of the City being deſerted, ſo that 
they make uſe of but 4or 5 Gates ; neither is that part ſo populous, rich, nor 
hath ſogood a Trade as formerly. 2. Agmett, ſeated on a River of the ſame 
name ; andat the meeting of divers pallages which deſcend from Mount Ar. 
las in the Plains of Morocco, hath been very fair and populous, and its Hills 
and Valley about it ſo {ertil, and beautiftied with pleaſant Gardens, that it was 
called the Little Morocco; at preſent it is almoſt Deſart. 3. Elg:umwha, near 
the Mountain, and on the River Secfiva. 4. Imegiagen, ſeated on a Mountain 
very ſteep on all ſides : And, 5. Tenezze, a Town of ſome note. All which 
are ſtrong places, and very advantagioully ſcituated. 
Province of H E A, Weſt of Morocco; a Province Mountainous and Woody, yet watered 
eng mtr with many good Rivers ; the Soil indifferently fertil, and would produce ſeve- 
and chic ral good Commodities, were it inhabited by induſtrious People ; theſe being a 
places. ſort of idle and in a manner barbarous, altogether ignorant of Arts , except 
ſome Teachers of their Law,which can hardly read; as alſo ſome Chirurgions, 
who are chiefly employed in the circumcifion of their Children ; they are 
generally very courteous to Strangers, but very contentious among them- 
ſelves. Its chief Cities are, 1, Tedneft, once a place of good eſteem, ſeated on 
the River Savens. 2. Hadequis, 3, Tegwleth : and, 4. Tejeut, places of good 
note and Trade, the firſt yarn wry + about 1000 Houſes, having the benefit of z 
good Port, and beautified with a. fair Moſqze, with ſome Hoſpitals. But about 
the year 1500 they were much ruined by the Portugals, in whoſe poſſeſſion 
they are, who have ſince ſomewhat added to its former Eſtate. Tedneft hath 
about 1600 Houſes, the moſt part Jews, which are eſteemed the chiefeſt. In 
the Mountains, Teſegde/t is moſt conſiderable, containing above 1000 Fami- 
lies, and well ſcitugted; its Walls being no other than thick Rocks. So are 
Tleauſug gen, Teereſs, Eitdeſet, Cubejat,®c. ſcituated upon Mountains, and of 
good itrength. Tefeihna, on the Coaſt, and at the Mouth of a River of the 
lame name, hath a Port, where there is ſome Trade. The Iſle of Mogadowr, 
near the Cape of Ocem, is diſtant from the Coaſt two little Leagues. The 
Kings of Morocco have built here a Fortreſs to keep ſome Mines of Gold and 
S$:tver which are in the neighbouring Mountains. _ 
Its, Mountains -'T he Mountains of Aidvacalior acall, near Cape He Guer ; of Demen- 
we ichabl- . (2g, near the Province of G#.zula, and Gebel el Haderr, near the Ten/it, take 
upapart of the Province; and are-ſo well inhabited , that the laſt can ſet 
forth, 14000 fighting Men, the firſt 20000 ,and the other 25000, 
Provinces o [North ot the Province of Morecco are thoſe of Haſcora; and Teldes ſepa- 
Haſcors avd rated the one from the other by the River (Quadet Hadid: ' Tef za is the chict 
__ 88 City.of) Te/des,, and near the River Derna, which falls into the Omar aby ; 
places. a rich City, built by the old. Hfricen Moors, and. beautified with many Ma- 
hometan Moſques; and its Walls were made &f 2 kind of Matble, 2. E/mu- 
irs People, dive. is the chief City of Haſcorg, peopled with about x0000-Families, frittate 
.,-- ». in apleaſant Valley, and begirt-with Hulls ;-it is well built ; its Inhabitantsare 
' civyl, ingenious; and addict themfelves ro Arts, Traffick, - and Manufactures : 
Ag Womenare fair, as in 3. Zagedaft, which 'is on a Mountain, whoſe Foot 15 
walled with many little Streams, which water. their Gardens, -. 4. Elqruinuha, 
towards the South, built by the Peoplepand:iualike feituation with Tagodaf?. 
Andys: B=0,liktwiſe a City of-ſame Trade!:':Betweenthe Mountains Tetdes 
hath more than 50 walled Towts,/ built ncar-the ſtreams ofthe River Darha. 
Theſe/Provinces axe fertil, havingirich Fields, feed a great/quantity of Goats, 
of. whole Skins are made theGargovants, ;and of their Hdir;plainand warered 
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(hamlets one eggaT Cattle, Grains ; excellent Fruet amongſt others their 
Grapes as big as Pullets-eggs ; they have plenty of Foww! The ferriliry 
wy 9s 4 '7g&s ; they plcaty 4 and their Rivers ET 

Ducala the molt Northern part of Moyocco, and poſlefles that which is be- Frovince of 
tween the River Tenſift, and Ommiraby : a Land irvitful for Grains, Its beſt PXc*s 
Cities are, 1. AZamor where the Ommiraby enlarges and forms a Gulph to 
disburthen it ſelf into the Sea, which betore the Portug als became maſters of 
it, hadabove 5000 Houſes. Ir iell again into the "ke of the Moors, anden- 
tirely reftored, having a ſtrong Garrilon. 2, Elmadine towards the Se, and 
in a tair Plain, hath been eſteemed the Capital of the Country. 3. Magr:ze- 

»d-Sanut,, which they have fortified ; and on the ſame Coalt have diſmantled 

m— ogy uh tener hwy thence, and from the Neighboring places. 
afi-or S atfy-nort tar from Ter/ift, is ſtrong, and hath a good 

vhera the'French hath a Conſul. A , JOS ee, 

The Kingdom ot Morocco hath ſuffered great changes, within theſe few Cen- Kingdom of 

turies of years ; having been often united, and as often ſeparated from that of **** 

Fez. And ſometimes likewiſe its South parts, Sus and Gurul/2 have made 

a Kingdom apart. Its principal Ports are thoſe of Meſſ: Azafi, Mazagan and Its chief Porrs, 
Azamor. Its Promontorzes thoſe of Guer, Ocem, Cantin and Carvos...Its Ri- 7 > wg 
vers;zthe Sus, which waters its Southern parts; Tenfift which divides the Eſtate 

in 2 equal parts ; and Ommziraby which bon rates 1t from the Kingdom of Fe =. 

The Azr of the Plains, and Fields of Morocco is much hotter then in Ea- tt, air.Ferrili- 
rope, that of the Mowntazns according to their height is more or leſs cold. In ty andCommer 
general this Kingdom is provided with all things neceſſary for mans life ; they **** 
have Grazns and Pulſe m abundance ; as alſo fru#ts which are excellent, eſpe- 
cially their Grapes, They have likewiſe Flax, Hemp, Honey, Wax, Sugar, 

Gold, Sitver, Iron, Copper, Marble, Cordovants, Amber, Chamlets and many 


good Mansf af7ares. 


The Kingdom of F E Z. 


nean; and berween the Ocean, and the Kingdom of Telenſon or Argiers. **: 

Its Provinces are Teme ſne, Fez and Azgar on the Ocean ; Habat oa the 1, provinces. 
—_— Errife and Garret on the Mediterranean Sea ; and Chas all up in 
the Land. 

Temeſne extends its ſelf from Mownt Atlas, unto the Ocean, hath formerly province of 
been ſo tiouriſhing, that it numbred qo Great Cities, more thea 100 muddle Nncſne. 
fized, and 300 hrrie ones, beſides an infinite number of Villages. 

Befides the Inreſtine Wars of the Country, the Portuga/s have divers times 
leve'd and ruined the faireſt Ciriesof the Coaſt:as 4nfa 22d A/-Manſor in 1468, 
and atrerwards Rabatt likewiſe ſuffered their Incurſions and Plunders. Rabate 
and its Fortreſs, are on a Riſing ground berweeo che K:vey of Buragrag, and 
the Sea, Ling Meanſor caufed it to be built after the Modell of Morocco; but 
much tefs, made it one of the molt conſiderable places of all Barbary, 
ereting many Palaces, Temples, Hoſpitals, Colledges, Baines, Shops, &c. and 
without the South Gate a Tower as high as that of Morocco ; it was very popu- 
lous and of a good Trade, And becauſe the Waters round about were ſalt, he 
made ar Aquedattas beautiful as thoſe about Rowe; Bur at preſent theſe tair 
Edifices are almoſt tuined, it beibg poſſefled with not above 5oo tamilies, and 
much ſouldiery.becauſe of the Neighbourhood of the Poritugals ; moſt of the 
ground within the Walls being turned into Gardens,Vineyards,and Meadows. 

Arfs on the Goaft, and in adelightful Plain, hath been one of the moſt ta- 
mous Cities of rica, for its Trade with the Exg/iſb and Portugals ; but its 
_ moan to Pyracy, was the cauſe of its ruine, as of that of A-rmanſor on 

the River Gur, 


= He Kingdom of FE Z lies between that of Morocco and the Mediterra- kingdom of 
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Within the Land, Muchailz on the Gur, and in the Road ſrom Movores (; 
Rabat, hath been rich,well built, with a great Territory, and ſruitfulin'Gyzz, 
It was ruined by the Kings of Morocco; and is not known at preſent,but forthe 
Tomb of one of their Morabnts whom they eſteem a Saint, and where the 
Cotntry people lay in pledg their Ploughs and Inſtruments of labour, which ng 
perſons dare touch. They have another Morabut near Thagia, whom they be. 
lIeve to whrk Miracles, and ropreſerve them when they are met by Lions, , 
place much trequented by thoſe of Fez, as being the Sepulcher of one of their 
Prophets towhich they go in exceeding great numbers in";/grimage. Adendum 
towards the Se.r,well walled,and fenced on one ſide by a Lake or Fool. Tegeger 
above the Ommraby hath ſtore of Grains, where the Arabs have a Toll, once 
of great note. 

[he Ornament of this Province,and of the whole Kingdom{(nay we may ſay 
of all Barbary) is Fez, which the Muhometans call the Court of the Weſt :; jy 
14 100 Thouſand paces from the Ocean, and as much from the Mediterranean, 
Its form is a long ſquare,of which the middle is in a Plain, the two ends on Hills, 
and without ſeveral Suburbs,ſome of 500,ſome 1009,and others of 2000 Houſes, 
This City bears the name of Fez, from the abundance of Go/d which was found 
in the digging the Foundation thereof. It hath 12 principal Quarters or Re. 
£40ns, 62 great places for Trade, and much frequented by Merchants, of di- 
vers Nations who are allowed a publick meeting place for the:r Commerce,and 
lodging for their reſidence, and alſo Store- Howſes for their Commodities ; this 
place may rather be called a Court,than an Exchange, it being incloſed within 
a ſtrong Wall, in which are 15 fair Streets, for ſeveral Nations to meet and re. 
ſide for the better negotiating of their affairs;to this incloſure there are 12G ates 
which every night are ſhut up and kept guarded at the Cities charge for the 
ſecurity of their Goods and Perſons. Its Houſes are well built, hath abundance 
of Temples, amongſt which about 5o are well built,and beautiful. The greateſt 
and moſt ſumptuous of all,is ſeated in the heart of the City, containing about a 
Mile in Circuit, kath 31 great high Gates; and round about are ſeveral Poyches 
containing 4o yards in length, and zo in breadth, under which are the publick 
Store-houſes of the City : The Tower is ſuſtained by 35 Arches in length, and 
by zo in breadth : All the Temple hath » and almoſt all theſe pieces 
enriced with Marble. Its Revenue is 200 Duckats a day,others ſay 400,which 
are either 75 or 150 thouſand Duckats yearly. Within and without the City 
there are above 200 Hoſpitals,of which 25 are for the ſick people of the Coun- 
try, among which one can daily up tm tor 2000 Perſons,others are for ſtrang- 
ers; but t1;cir Revenues are much ſquandred, and they give nothing. but the 
Bed and Coverlet, Hut in ſome Food for three daies. There is likewife 200 Ba- 
nias or Stews, 200 Inns, of which ſome have more then 100 Chambers, 400 
Mzils which daily work 1200 Mules, Among its Colteges,the building of that 
of King Hahu Henon coſt 500 thouſand Duckats , being a moſt curious and 
delicate Building, all enric e1 with Moſaicque work of Gold, Azure and Mar- 
ble; its Gates are of Braſs, In this Colledge are abundance of ſtately Buildings, 
as Cloiſters, Halls, Baines, Ho/pitats, Gc. It hatha ſtately Zibrary, in which 
beſides other Books are 20000 Volumes in Manuſcript. They have 150 pub- 
lick neceſſary houſes built ſo commediouily, that the Waters carry away the 
2 To its Walls it hath 86 Gates which ſerve for entrance into the 

ity. | 

South Eaſt of the old Fez is the new City, at a Mile or 2200 paces diſtance; 
this is almoſt only for the Houſe,and for the Officers of the King. The Palace 
where he ordinarily reſides, and the Palaces of the principal Lords,the M:»7, a 
ſtately Temple,Sc. are in the firſt quarter. The Officers of the Court,and the 
Captains of the guard hold'almoſt all the ſecond, and the Kings Guards alone 
had formerly the third. Now a part of this laſt quarter is polſefſed by Jews 
and Goldſmiths ; and part of the ſecond, by divers Merchants and Artiſans. 


In 
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In this City of Fez, ( as gencrally throughout theſe parts) they have 2bun- 
dance of Conurers, For: une-tellers, Fuglers, and I:chamers, who are in ſome 
War elteem among{!t c:em, Its Leople are of a duskith or blackiſh complexion,of 
ſly, Stature tall , aad well proportioned; they are of an ative difpoiition tor 
and Horſe-manſhip, otherwiſe exceſſive 1dle; tucy are very ſubtle, cloſe,pertidi- 
ous,inconſtant, proud, much addicted to Luxury, and therefore by conſequence 
very jealous of the:r Wives, whom they keep with great ſeverity, and that the 
more according to their external graces;they are very revengcful it injured, and 
hard to be reconciled. In their gait they have muc'1 of the Spaniardin them; 
io their Apparel they go very ſumptuous and rich, but their Food is but very 
grols. 
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As to their Religion they are either Mahometans or Heathens ; and are for Their getigi. 
on. 


the molt part inclined to Literature and Arts. 


In this City are tour ſorts of Magiſtrates : one for the Canon-Law, one for x1,., Magi- 
the Czvil-Law, another for Marr: ages and Drvorcements ; and anot.ier as an firces and 
Aavocate,to whom they make tir appeal. In the Adminiſtration ot Tuſtice Jultice. 


they are more or leſs ſevere, according to the hainouſnelſs ot the offence, 

In their Marriages they obſerve many Ceremonies; as being agreed,they are 
accompanied to the Church by their Parents, Relations, and Friends ; which 
Ceremony being ended,they are invited to rwo Banquets,the one at the Br:de- 
yo colt, and the other at the Brides Relations ; whuch being done, the 

r:degroom cauſeth the Bride to be conducted ro his Houſe with »/u/ect and 
Torches, being accompanied with their F-;ends ; and being entred the Houſe, 
ſhe is immediately lead to the Chamber door; and delivered by her Father, 
Brother, or ſome of her Kindred to his Mother ( if living) who there waits 
tor her coming, who immediately is redelivered to him;wiuo forthwith conducts 
her to a private Chamber, where he enjoyeth her; andit the is found to be a 
Virgin, which will appear by the blood which will proceed, which perceiving 
they drie up with a Napkin, and carry in their hands to ſhew the Company, 
with greatjoy ; and then they make Feaſts, and are very merry: But it theue 
contrary, and that no blood is cauſed, then they judge her Virginity loti; and 
thereupon the Marriage is fruſtrated , and with great diſgrace ſhe is turned 
home to her Parents. This with ſeveral other Ceremonies are omitted 1a the 
Marriage of a Widow. 

Here the Women at the death of their Friends aſſemble themſelves together, 
habit themſelves in $c4-Coth and Aſbes, and ſing a Funeral Dirge to the 
praiſe of the Deceaſed ; and at the end of every verie, howl andcrie ; and this 
they do for ſeven daies together ; during which time her Friends ſend in Pro- 
viſions, and come and comfort her ; for their cuſtom is not to have any meat 
dreit in the Houſe of Mourning, during the ſaid time,eſpecially unull the Corps 
15 interred. 

1, The City of Mahmora fell into the hands of the Portuga/s in 15 15,was 
preſently retaken by the King' of Fez, who defeated 10000. Chriſtians, and 
gained 60 pieces of Art:llery, The Kings of Spar likewiſe made themiclves 
Maſters of it 1614 and have fortified it becauſe of the goodneſs of the Port. z. Sz 
li or Sally, hath been the reſidence of ſome Kings of Fez. +. Itis compoled 
of two Cities, the Old and the New ; and hath a great Trade with the £g44/6, 
French, Hollanders and Genoweſes. Its Fortreſs 1s on a riſing ground, with a 
high Tower which diſcovers the Sea. In the Cattle the King Manjor , and 0s 
thers his ſucceſſors, have their magnificent Tombs. -. 

The place was taken by-the Cas7:{:ans, and retaken from them ſome years 
paſt ; and afterwards abundance of the Moors of Granado driven from Jpazn, 
retiring thither, have fortified and enriched it with their Piracies. 3. Mech- 
neſe between Sally and Fes, is in the middle of a Plain, where tor 5 or 6000 
Py, there is only Gardens filled with excellent Fruits. . The City is welt 

uilt, irs Streets large and well ordered, Its Inhabitants liberal, and civil; 
but alwaies in jealouſic againſt thoſe of Fez. Diyers Aquedutts. bring water 


tothe City, and furniſh the Temples, Bains, Hoſpitals and Golledges, and pri-'/ 


vate Houles, . | | "i 
Xx 2 Aſgar 


Provigce of 
Habat. 
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Aſgar is a Province between the Rivers of $uba, and Luſus or Lixa, on the 
Coalt ; it extends irſelf far up the Land, towards tlie City of Fez, and hath 
fair and fertile Fields, with ao Air ſo pleaſant, that formerly the Kings of 
Fez paſſed here a part of the Spring in Hunting. 1. Elgzumba or Elgiuhma, 
in the way from Fez to Larrache, and formerly the faireſt of the Provinces ; 
ſerves now only as the Granary,where the Arabs ſtore up their Corn. 2.Caſay. 
el-Cabir a place of pleaſure which Manſor cauſed to be built between the Fex s, 
the Foreſts, the Sea, and the River, may now have about 1500 Houſes, a. 
dorned with a ſtately Hoſp:ital,a Colledgy, and many Temples. The Batte) which 
Don Sebaſtian King of Portugal loſt, was here fought. In which it is obſer. 
vable, that the three Chiefs of the Armics, which that day met, all died, v4z, 
Don Sebaſtian of Portugal, in the field of the Battel ; Mauley Mahomet ot Fez, 
in favor of whom Don Sebaſtian paſſed into Africa, was drowned paſſing the 
River of Mucazin to fave himſ-Ifin Arz:/e; and Abdelmelech of Morocco, 
the Conqueror, died with labour and pains, or with t!;e ſickneſs with which he 
was ſeiſed before the Battel; all three competitors for this Kingdom ; with ſe. 
veral others of eminent quality. 3. Lharas or Larrache,once Lixos ; which 
ſome among the Ancients ſay, was greater then the Great Carthage, and hath 
made the Royal Reſidence of Anteus, whom Hercules defeated, and from 
whence he brought the Go/den Apples, gathered in the Heſper:des Gardens. 
It is at preſent one of the principal Fortreſſes of the Kingdom, and hath ofteg 
been attempted by the Portugals and Spaniards. | 

The Province of Habat is part on the Ocean,part on the Mediterranean Sea, 
and holds all the ſtreight of G:4ya/tar on the African fide, oppoſite to Spain 
in Europe, | 

The Shae Ciries of this Province are, Ar 2i/a, which the Por taugals took 
in 1474, carrying away all its inhabitants,and among the reſt Mulry Mahomet 
el Oataz, then ſeven years old, after King oft Morocco,who remembring more 
his impriſonment, then the liberty he had from Sparr, in the year r508 raiſed 
10000 Moors, beſieged, and took the Ciry of Arz:/a, and the Caſtle, the Pore 
ſugals hardly defending themſelves in a Tower, which was yet relieved, the 
City and Caſtle retaken, and the Moors well beaten. The Foriugals aiter- 
ward, and under ſome pretext, abandoned this place, which Muley Mahomet 
called the Black, returned it to Don Sebaſtian, King of Portugal in 1578, but 
which the Xer:ffs retook again, and do at preſent poſſeſs. The City is great 
and ſtrong, with a Port on the Ocean ; the ſoyl produces more fruits and Pulſe, 
then Grain and Wood, 2. Tangzer, of old Ting:s,hath been the moſt famous 
among the Ancients, builded, as they ſay, by Antexs ; and fo renowned, that 
the neighbouring Mauritania took from it the name of Mauritania Tingitana 

and the Streight, of Fretum Tingitanum; yet were its Biſhop and Government 
united not long ſince to that of Ceuta, where they had their reſidence, till the 
diſ-union of the Eſtates of Portugal and Caftile ; Centa remaining in the hands 
of the Spanrards; Tangier and Cazar Ezzaghir returning to the Portugals. 
The former of the two laſt is now delivered into the hands ot rhe Eng/:/b upon 
the marriage of Donna Catharing, Infanta of Portugal, with our Soveraign 
Lord King Charles the Second, of happy memory. Where we have a good 
Fort and Mold, -for the convenience of Gipping ; by which means, ir may be 
in time a-place of a conſiderable Trade. It is made a very ſtrong place ſince the 
Engliſh have been meſters of it, and doth contain about 1500 Houſes well built; 
they have pleaſant Gardens. Near to this =_ it is ſaid, that Hercules over- 
caine Anietus, 2 monſtrous Grant of 64 Cubits high, 3. Tettuan or Tettegsin, 
hath not above $00 Houſes, which are as well built as any in Barbary; and a 
good part of the Moors driven from Granada, being retired: thither,, it is 
maintained in a =_ eſtate z they are continually courfing on the Sea, and 
keep many Chriſtians their Slaves. + 9 
 Inthis Country are abundance of other Cities, though of no ſuch conſiderable 
fote as thoſe aforementioned: - | Its Mountains which are counted about 8, are 
mhabited by the Fribes of Gu»era, who drink Wine, though contrary to the 
Law of Mahomer, and pay ſome z, ſome 4, others 6000 Duckats yearly. on 
| o 
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of Rahon hath Vineyards, and its Inhabitants make quantity of Sope and W.1x. 
Bentfenſecare, beſides its Wax, yields Hides and Linws-Qee ; and on its 
Srturday Markets, the Chriſtians muy Trade, Bemhurus is almoſt diſ-inha- 
birted, by reaſon of rhe oc > craps of Gazar Ezzaghir, under whoſe go- 
vernment it hath been. Cheb:bon the contrary, is much augmented, atter 
that the Portugals took Tangier , the ancient Inhabitants of this retiring 
thither. Benicheſſen hath its Inhabitants addited to Arms ; as likewi.e 
Quadres near the Streight, and Bemgnerdarfeth near Tittuan, to wioſe go- 
vernment they are obedient, ſerving againſt the Garriſon of Ceata. They have 
formerly furniſhed the Kings of Granada with a great power,and among tem 
with one Hel/u/, whom their Poems and Romances eiteem the terror of all 
Spaiy. Angera hath Flax, of which they make Linnea-Cloth; as alſo Timber 
fit to build Ships. 

Errif above the Mediterranean Sea, and between the Rivers of Gomer 
and Nochoy, advances it ſelf in the Land as far as the Mountain which ſeparates 
it from the Provinces of Fez and Chaus. It is very Mountainous and Woody; 
it is little fruitful in Graz, abundant in Barkley, Vines, Figs, Olives and Al- 
monds : Hath quantity of Goats, AſSes and Apes; tew Sheep or Oxen. The 
Houſes are only of one Floor, and ill covercd ; the Inhabitants are valiant 
but much addicted todrink. Its Cities are almoſt all on the Coaſt, as Gomer, 
Terga, Bedis, Mezemma, and others. The moſt part ill inhabited by reaſon 
of the Neighborhood of the Spaniards. 1. Gomer is ſeated on a River of the 
ſame name, 2. Thoſe of Terga uſe much Fiſhing, uttering their Sa/r-F,{b to 
the Inhabitants of the Mountains ; bur at preſent almoſt quite deſerted. 3. Be- 
dis or Belts, with its Caftle, its Palace, and its Port, is in ſome eſtcem ; and 
maintains ſome Galles : But much moleſted by the Fort of Pennon de Velez, 
which the Spaniards hold in an Is|and not above 1000 or 1200 paces from Be- 
dis. 4. Mezemma ſeated on a Mountain, formerly great and wdl peopled, 
hath now nothing but Walls. The Mountains have Vines, Barly, Horſes 


Goats, Fruits, 9c. Some pay ſome tribute, and others none at all. That ot 


Beniguazeval canarm 25000 men, hath quantity of Towns, and a City fa- 
mous among them, and a Volcano which continually caſts forth fire. Su/aon is 
one of the moſt fruitful and moſt _ places of Africa. Irs people under 
their Xeque keeping themſelves in liberty. 

Garret Tis the reſt of the Coaſt upon the Mediterranean Sea, unto the 
River Mulv:12, which ſeparates it from Te/anſin. Mel1:12 hath been its cbiet 
City,at preſent in the hands of the C2ſf:/ians ; as is Chaſaſa, and both the one 
and the other have their Port; that of Me//:/a much better, and may count 
2000 Houſes, ſerves as a paſſage to the Traffick between thoſe of Fez, and the 
Venetians, There are excellent Mines of Iron in the neighborhood. The mid- 
dte of this Province is Mountainous, Its extremity towards the South, joyning 
to the Province of Chaxs, is untilked, and without Water, 

The Province of Chaxs 15 fo great, that it contains a third part of the King- 
dom : The Rivers of Cebu or Suba, of Mulvia, of Nocor, and ſome others have 
here their Springs at the foot of divers Branches of the Ar/a59. This Country 
is but meanly intzabited, confidering its bigneſs ; and its e fierce and war- 
like, to which they are addi&:d, not caring much for Tra or Tilling their 
Ground, which if well ordered, would produce ſeveral good Commodities. A- 
mong its Cities, Tezz2 is the chief, and is eſteemed the Third of the Kingdom 
of Fez, atid makes no leſs then 5ooo Houſes. The Nobility have here many 

ich Palaces, but rhe private Houſes are not fair.Itis adorned with z Colledges, 
27 Batttaes,many Hoſpitals,abour 100 Moſques or Temples,among which there 
is one grearer, thought not richer then that of Fez.It hath a magnificent Caft/e, 
and the Kings Mar:ns ſometimes made here their reſidence, and gave it to 
their ſecond Son ; as well becauſe of the beaaty of the City, . and the civility of 
its Inhabitants ; as for the goodneſs of the Airand the abundance of all forts of 
Fruits, which they gather there: 2. Turet is beyond the River Mu/v1a, and 
onthe River Quhas ; ſo advanced on the Frontiers, that the King of Fez and 
Telenſin have often carriedit, the one from the other. Ir is ſeated on a ii 
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the midſt of a Plain, but encompaſſed about with Deſarts,very advantagiouſly 
incloſed with ſtrong Walls; well built within, and filled with about 30co Hou. 
ſes. 3- Dubduison the ſide of a high Mountain, trom which many Fountains 
deſcend, and run through the City. 4. Garſis, And 5. Haddaggia are on tlc 
Muluia. 6, Gherſelvin only is beyong the Atlas, and on the borders of Sege/- 
leſse, it is handſom within, but beautitul without, Sc. .. 

\« thai. ,, Among the Inbab:tants of the Mountains, there are ſome rich, wlio pay 

row of in . little or nothing ; others poor and over burthened with Tribute. Ihe Plains 

Mountains. of Sabhelmarga, hath almoſt nothing but Ch.rcoal-men, by reaſon of the ad- 

jacent Woods ; that ot A(gari-Cameren, Shepherds, becauſe the Graſs grows 

all tie year; that of Guregra, Husbandmen, the Land being proper for Grazn, 

In this Province tliere is a remarkable Brzdge over the River Je6u,which runs 

A rang* between Rocks ſo high, that this Brzdge is 150 yards fromthe Water, Itis 
: a Basket or 'Fanner hung upon two Cords, which turn upon two Pullies faſt- 

ned-to the ends of two great Piles ot Wood , on each fide of the Valley : And 

thoſe who are in the Basket ( there may go about ten perſons ) draw them- 

ſelves from one lide to other by the Cords which are made of Sea-Bulruſb, as 

» well as the Basket. 

The Concry The Kindoms of Fezand Morocco , ought to be conſidered in four ſorts of 
of Fi: and 4o- Lands, Mountains Vallies Plains,and Crna the moſt part ot their Provin- 
79-0 of a diff.- ces have theſe tour ſorts. The Mountains are almoſt all in the hands of the A- 
nm rabs and Bereberes, wholive partly free, partly tributary. The Valtes are 

almolt all the ſame, according as they are more or leſs engaged in the Moun- 
tains,ornear the Plains, The Plains are all obedient. T he Coaſts in part be- 
long to the Kings of Fez and Morocco, in part to the Portugals and Spaniards; 
theie holding what is on the Mediterranean Sea, the others on the Ocean, So 
that conſidering the Continent of theſe two Kingdoms, even when they were 
unitcd, there was always a quarter or third part which obeyed not the Xeriffs, 
or Kings ot Fez and Morocco. But if they had been abſolute in theſe two King- 
doms, they might eaſily have brought into the field One hundred thouſand 
Horlie, and more then ſo many Foot, 

The Movrs ot Fez and Morocco, are well diſpoſed, ſtrong, Ative, and yet 
= RR melancholly ; they may marry four Wives, and repudiate them when they 
and their dif- Will, giving them the Dowry they promiſed when they eſpouſed them. And 
pÞſitiop. it they, would be rid of them better cheap, they treat themll ; and theſe Wo- 

men may torſake their Husbands, quitting their Dowry, Beſides theſe four 
Wives, they may have as many Concub:izes as they can keep ; but the Law 
permits them not to lie but with the one or the other of the IX Wives. Per- 
1ons of Eſtate ſpend ſo much on their Weddings, that they ſay commonly, That 
the Chriſtians ſpend the greateſt part of their Goods in Law-ſuits ; the Jews, 
in their Paſchal- Fraps ; and the Moors in their Nuptials. They enterr their 
dead in V:irgin-Earth, that is, , where no perſon hath been before enterred, 
ſearig leaſt at the general Reſurrection it ſhould be difficult to unmix all their 
_— | 
Arabs hereinn Beſides theſe Moors, in the Eſtates of Fez and Morocco, there are many A- 
haviring which 7aGs which. go by Cabz/les or Lineal Deſcent; and which make War and Peace 
_— as they pleaſe, between themſelves, and with the Moors : Wandering conti- 
nually,, and pillaging now one Coaſt, and then another. They either aſſault 
or convoy. the Caravans according to their. intereſt ; ſometimes ſerving the 
Kings of Morocco, ſometimes wes hs War upon them. Thoſe that are 1n.the 
1yheſt Mountains of Atlas, are ſo rude and barbarous, that the Ancients have 
believed them to be Satyrs, Pans, Higipans, that is, Half Devils. Tn ſome 
Cities there are QPanraiy of Jews; almoſt no Chrifiians, except they be 


Slaves, or ſome Merchants. 
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6 Be Kingdom of. A L'G1ER-is at preſent the moſt famous , or rather 
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The Kingdom 


the moſt infamous on the whole Coaſt of Barbary: As well tor its Rich» © Algivr. 


cs and Forces, as for thoſe Pyractes itexerciſcs towards the Chriftzans, and the 
barbarouſneſs it ufeth rowards its Captives, - | | 

Its name is taken trom the principal City, ſeated in the midſt of its Coaſt on 
the Mediterranean Sea; towards the Welt, it is ſeparated from the Kingdom 
of Fez, by the Rivers of Zhas and Mu/via; towards the Eaſt, divid-d from 
that of Tun, by the Guad-it-Barbar, The Northern Coaſt is waſhed by the 
Mediterranean Sea; the South confined by the; Mountains of Atlas, which 
divide it from Segelmeſſe, Tegorarin, and Zeb,parts of Billedulgered. Its length 
from Welt to Eait, 15 near 300 Leagues, its breadth go, 60, or 75 Leagues. 

We will divide it into five parts , of which that of Algier i 


all make the j, rc 


middle one ; Telenſin and Tenes ſhall be on the weſt; Bug:a and Conſtantia on a pit: 


the Eaſt. The Turks ( as Grammajus ſaith ) hath eſtabl 20 Governments, 
whereot 10 are on the Coaſt,and 10 others within Land. On the Coaſt there are 
Weſtward of Al/gter, and 5 Eaſtward of Alger, Sargel,Tenes, Marſalquibir, 
unain, and Hareſgol, advance towards the Weſt : Alger, Bugia, Gigell, Con- 
ftantina, and Bona, towards the Eaſt,Of the 10 Governments which are within 
Land,Grammajus places 6 in the Mountains of Tel/en/ax,or Benraſid, Tenes, Al- 
geer, Bugia,Conſtantina, and Bona, Theſe names of Mountains being taken from 
Cities,neighboring on them, and almoſt all on the, Coaſt. The 4Governments re- 
ining are, Steffa, Necab or Necaus, Mezella or Meſila, and Msftin, which 
are the names of their chief places. | EY 
But Grammajus not contenting himſelf with this diviſion within Land,makes 
yet other 10; of which, 4 he calls Kingdoms, and which are only Tributary. Hu- 
erguels or —_ Cuco, Tricarta or Techcort, and Labes. 2 Provinces, Be- 
#:raſid, and Tebeſie. 2 Dynaſties or Signiories, Meliana, and Angat : And 
likewiſe 2 Kingdoms ſubje, Telenſin and Tenes. Ottheſe ro pieces, Telenſan, 
Angat, Benirort, Tenes and Meliana, are towards the Weſt ; Coto, Labes and 
' Tebeſſe, towards the Eaſt ; Guergxela and Techcort,tar towards the South, 
Theſe 2 laſt are ſo engaged in B:Vedulgerid, that I cannot well deſcribe them 
with the Kingdom of A/g:er,though they be Tributary to it. And the Govern- 
ments or Provinces within Land, are ſo near, and ſometimes ſo engaged with 
thoſe of the Coaſt, that I will not change the order I have taken to conlider this 
Kingdom in 5 princival parts; in each part obſerving the Governments, Pro- 
vinces and Kin dams therein. Hunain, Hareſgot and Marſalquibir, on the 
Coaſt ; Telenſin, Hanghad and Benirafi, within Land, ſhall compaſs the quar- 
ter of Telen/ſin. Tenes and Sarſel, on the Coaſt, and Meltana, within Land, 
ſhall be the quarter of Tees. Alzier on the Coaſt, and Cuco, within Land,that 
of Algier. Bugiaand Gilgili, on the Coaſt, Stefe, Labes, Necaus and Me- 
fila, withing Land; that oft Bugia. Bona on the Coaſt, Conſianiina and The- 
beſie, within Land, that of Conſtantine. 


The City of Te/en/im, which thoſe of the Country now call Tremecen and Province of 
Tilmiſan, hath once been chief of a Kingdom of the ſame name; of which, the Telenſpte 


Provinces of Telenfin, Tenes, Algier and Bugia, were the parts. The City 
is not above ſevenor eight Leagues diſtant from the Sea: It hath been one of 
the greateſt and faireſt of all Baxbary. This may appear in that there remains 
but eight Moſques of conſideration,it having had 250; but tour Banz2's of 169; 
but two Inns for the Franks, and four for the Moors of 34; but fix Hoſpitals 
of thirty or forty. It had 16000 Houſes about the year 1000, 20000 about the 
yeat 1200, 25000 in the year 1550, and the Jews had ten great Synagogues. 
The divers changes which it ſuffered, and the rude treatment which they re- 
ceived from the Turks, hath made many of its Inhabitants retire into Fe=, 
and ſome other where, which hath reduced it low. That which remains, is 
mag- 
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magnificent, its Houſes better builr, its Streets more large and ſpacious, its 
Gardens more embelliſhed : Its People more civil, and its Merchants of better 
credit then thoſe of Alger. It hattia Circadet built after the. Modern Fortific. 
trons, 2, Humain, which others call Humanbar and Unhaim, is the ancient 
Artifiga. \ts Port 1s not great, but good ; its Land hath much F:gs, Oranges, 
Citrons, Pomgranates and 'CoRton; of which, the. Ithabetants make divers 
Manuf attnres. In 1535 this place was ruined by the Caffzhtans, and not re- 
ſtored rill long after. 3- Hureſgbt is the -anc.cnt Sga, a Raman Colony: ," the 
reſidence of Syphax, ( tometimes King of rhis Country » before he ſeiſed: the 
Eſtates of MaſSanaſſa: Its ſituation is on a Rock, whole toot is waſhedby the 
$eit, and hath no communication with tle tirm Land, bur on the Sourh Gde, 
Fhis City hath been much greater then.it is ; thetakings and retakings which 
it ſuffered by the Kings of hes; by the Calzffs , by the Moors, by theCaftilie 
ans, and by the Aras reduced to'the eſtate zt 1s at preſent under the Kings of 
Algitr, who kept a Garriſon in its Caſtle, 4 Oran and Mar ſa-el-Quibtr. which 
belongs to the Marqa:ſaie of Oran, are in the hands of the Catholick King, 
Oran which the Africans call Tuharan, the Arab of Nubia, Vaharan, is the 
Curſa of the ancients ;| and Marſ&-eb- Qurbir, there Portus Magnus,fince this 
name ſignifies, the great *Poyr. "This was taken by the Marqueſs ot Comares, 
in the year 1505; the other by the Cardinal Xrmenes, in the year 1509. Ar 
the taking of tlus laſt, the Caſtzaxs loit only 3o men, killed 4000 Moors,and 
delivered 20000 Chriſtian Captives. This Ciry oi Oran betore it was taken, had 
above booo Houſes, abundante ot Temples, Hoſpitals, Canes, Bania's, Gc.and 
had ſometimes been'the reudente of the Catbo/zck Kings: The Venetzans, Ge- 
Houſe, Catalontans,&c. having here ſogreat a Trade, rhat its riches and power 
inclined its 'Inhgb:tants to deny Tribute to the Kings of Telenſen, and to make 
ſore ihcurfions on the Coaſt of Sy, which was rae cauſe of their loſs. Ar 
preſent it is a Suffragan Buſboprick to the Archbiſboprick of Toledo; it hath 
lome Converts and Hoſprtals,among others one very rich. It is ſtrongly ſeat- 
edonthe Mediterranean Short, powerfull at Jea in their Gallzes, and is a 
place of —_— affording molt of rhe Commodities the Country produ- 
ceth. | 5, Maſalquibir hath one of the faireſt, greateſt and moſt ſecure Ports 
that is in all Afr:ca. The Government or- quiſate of Oran comprehends 
likewiſe ſome Caſft/es and Mountains, where there are good Garriſons which 
keep the Neighborhood in jealouſie, Mazagran with its Caftle on the Coaſt, 
is in the hands of the Adoors, 

The Quarterof ANGHAD or R ANGTAD, though for the moſt 
part defart, yer hath ſome fertile places, where are the Cities Guagida, and 
others. Guagida hath yet about 3ooo Families, its Land fruitful in Grazns, 
and watred with many Rzveys. | The Defart is pollefied by the Arabs, and a- 
mongſt them many L:ons, Wild- Boars, Stags, and above all Oftriches , in 
hunting of which, the Arabs often exerciſe . vr :mſclves, making of theit 
Fears, eating their Fleſh, and currying their Skins tocarry their Baggage 
in. They the heart to make uſe of in Charms or Witchcrafts, the Fat to 
mix in their Med:caments,and the Nails or the Horn to make Pendants for the 
Ears,to deck themſelves with, when they utter the other parts. ' 

. BENI-R ASID or BENIRANXID, hath ſome Plains towards 
the North, many Mountains toward the South, is fruitful almoſt every where, 
and hath three or four s of ſomeconfideration in theſe Mountains. 1. Beni- 
Avrax,of Old Buntbora,is not walled, it contains more then 2000 Inhabitants. 
2. CalaaorCalut-Haoara, of Old Urbara,betweeri two Mountains, is ſtrong. 
2: Moaſcar,ofOld V:i#orra, hath a Cole where the Governor of the Countrey 
reſides. 4. Bath, of Old V; 2p2,08 River Mn, having been ruined by the 
Inhabitants ofthe Mountain of Guanſeris, ſome Moyatut out of their opinion 


of his ſanQity, teſtored it in Hjvo 1520. | And 5. Medud. 
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The Province of TENES is between that of Telenſin and Algiey , to Province of 

whoſe Kingsit hath been ſubzet ſometimes to one, and ſometimes to others. . mm 
and ſometimes it ſelf hath born the Title of a Kingdom. Its principal places and p--»i- f 
on the. Sea are, Teneſa and Sarge! ; within Land, Mel:ana. 1. Teneſa, part oti 

the ſide of a Hill, and part on a Plain deſcending to the Sea ; hath a Caſtle and 

a Palace, formerly-the abcde ot its Kings: or Lords, now of its Govefnours - 

Its Inhabitants are addictcd co Trafhck. The Country, both in the Motntains 

and Plains, yields them Grains, Fruits, Hides, Wax, Hony , and ſome other 

Commoditics. 2, Br:{cha : and 3. Serſela, Eaſt of Tenneſa, and between Tex- + 

nes and Alger, have many Roman Antiquities. -The firſt is the ancient Troſnna, 

the other is Ruſubricari. This hath ſuffered divers Ruins ; the Moors driven 

from Granada rebuilt it, and enriched it with their Piracies , with their $:/4s 

and Fruits. The Inhabitants both of the one and the other, are for the moſt 

part Weavers. 4. Meliane , or Malliana, is on a Mountain, where yet the 

molt part of the Houſes have their Fountains and Wall-nut Trees, 5.Mezume, 

is adorned with a Caſtle, a Palace , and a fair Temple. 6. Teguident hath a 

large circuit, which had been empty, had not ſometime ſince a Marat: re- 

peopled it. Theſe twoplaces are by ſome eſteemed in the Quarter of Te/en- 

ſin. Among the Mountains Bent- Abucaid , 1s near to and of the appurre- 

ances of Tennes. Guanſeris can ſet forth 2 or 3000 Horſe; and 15 or 16000 
+ Foot. 

The Quarter of ALG TER comprehends likewiſe that of Couto, in the 
Mountains of Eguiet-Vandaluz alias Couco, and Tubuſuptlus , which is the of Air, and 
prifcpe! place . built on the top of a Rock, craggy on all ſides. It may con- 3 P5126 
tain about 1600 Houſes : the Kings or Lords of the Country reſide here, and 
have oft diſputed their liberty with the Kings of Al/gier. Theſe Mountains 
are two or. three days Journey long , and their approaches very difficult : 

They yield O/zves, Grapes, and eſpecially Fzgs, of which the King makes his 
priacipal Revenue ; Cattle, Iron, Saltpeter ; and the Plains afford Corn, and 
every where Springs of Running+water. The People are Bereberes and A- 
wnages , well armed and couragious. The Metropolis of the Kingdom is 
ALGIER, at preſent the moſt famous place of all the Coaſt of Barbary, The City & 
either for its Riches and Power, or for the extent of its Eſtates. It is ſeated 7% 
on the declenſion of a Mountain in form of a Triangle, fo that from the Sea 
all its Houſes appear one on the top of another, which renders a moſt pleaſant 
proſpect to the Sea. Its circuit is not above 3400 Geometrical paces, fortified 
with ſome ill-diſpoſed Baft:ons ; but the Ifland , which was before it, is 
joyned tothe City ſome years paſt ; where is built a Pentagone, the better to 
ſecure the Port and lang, and keep it from being fired, as in 1596, 1606, &c- 
It is a City not ſo large as ſtrong, and not ſo ſirong as famous : Famous for 
beiog the receptacle ot the Tur4;/b Pirates , who ſo much domineer over the 
Meaiterranean Sea, which too often proves to the great damage of all Mer- 
chants who: frequent thoſe Seas. This City hath at preſent 12 or 15000 
Houſes ; it had not when J.Leon of Africa wrote above 4000. The Streets 
are but narrow, but the Houſes fair and well built, yet one which runs along 
the Sea is fair and large; they count 100 Moſques , whereof 7 are very 
ſumptuous; 5 Houſes or Lodgings of Fanizaries, capable to hold each of 
them 600 Men ; 62 Banzia's, of which two are very beautiful ; roo Orato- 
ries of Turkiſþ Hermits, and almoſt as many publick Schools. Out of the 
City are many Tombs of Turks, Mooys, and Jews ; the burying place of the 
Chriftians is without ornament. Among theſe Tombs is remarkable that of 
Cave; Daughter of Julian, Earl of Bethica, who having been raviſhed by 
Roderic King of the Goths, was the cauſe of the Moors deſcent into Spain. 
It hath almoſt no more Suburbs, the City being encompaſſed with many 
Hillecks and riſing Grounds , whoſe ſides and Vallies are covered with 12 or 
15000 fair Gardens, abounding with ſtore of pleaſant Fruits, with their 
Fountains and other places of delight. Beyond theſe Hills is the Plain of 
Moteja , 15 or 16 Leagues long, and8 or 10 broad, very fruitful in Grains, 
This place is famous for rhe Shipwreck ans” 2a the Fifth here ay 
y who 
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Here charles: who befieging this Town,loſt in its Haven at one Tempeſt (25 Hey/in noteth,) 
von gy beſides a great number of Karvels and ſmall Boats, divers ſtrong Gallie; 

p- . , , 
wreck, 140 Ships, a great many Pieces of Ordnance, abour half his Mer, and ſuch 
great quantity of gallant Horſes ; that in Spain they had almoſt like tohave 
loſt their racc of. good and ſerviceable Horſes. & 
The Cities, r. Temeudfufta;about'7 or 8 Leagues from Algrer, with a 
Port : and, 2. Ted#eles ,' 18 or 20 are the belt places of the Coaſt : the firſt 
anſwers to the ancient Jomninnw Municipium, the other ro Ruſipi/ir ; likewiſe 
Myunicipium, 3+ E1Col de Mudejares, of old, Tig:/i, is newly repeopled 
the -Mor:{que Mwdrjares of 'Caſtcte and Andaluſia; and ——_ ims, Which 
were of Valentia: It is 8' or 10 Leagues from Algier, beyond the River Selef, 
which they here call the River of Saffrar.' 4. Gezaira, a City ſeated on the 
Searthoar. 5: Menſora : And 6. Garbellim, both Sea Towns. 
The Feniitiry The Air about A/grer is pleaſant and temperate : The Land hath excellent 
nd; © ® Ernits; as Almonds, Dates, Oils, Raiſms, Figs, ſome Drugs, tc. The Plain of 
Motetia is fo terfil, that ſometimes it yields 100 for one, and bears twice a 
year good Grains: 'In the moſt Deſart Mountains are found Mines of Gold, 
Sitver, Tron, quantity.of fierce Beaſts. The Country affords excellent Bar. 
bary Horſes, alſo Eftridge Feathers, Wax, Hony,Caftile Soap, fc. Beſides they 
have\good quantities of moſt Commodities, which by reaſon of their Piracy 


they take from other Nations, to the great inriching of the place, moſt of the ' 


Inhabitants living by it, ſetting out Veſſels in Partnerſhip and ſharing the 
Gains , ſelling the Commodities, and the Men they take as Slaves in open 
Markets, The Natives of A/grer are fairer, and not ſo brown as the Moors g 
but the City is filled with all ſorts of Nations, The Fazizaries make the 
greateſt part of the M:/1tza: TheTurks have the chief Trade, who are found 
to tranſport ſeveral Commodities to-other Countries ; but there are many of 
the Moors driven from Spain, and others who have retired themſelves from 
the Moutitains ; many Arabs, Few:/b,and Chriſtian Slaves. T he number of the 
Inhabitents of this City cannot be' eſteemed by the 12 or 1 5000 Houſes it con- 
tains ; for there are fome Houſes where are 'tound 100, 200, or 300 Perſons ; 
the Chriflian Saves only amount'to about 30 or 40000 within and abont the 
City ; and there are noleſs than 6000 Families of Renegadoes, But the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Sandwich, »late General of the Engliſb Fleet, by 
order from King Charles the Second , put out to Sea with a Fleet of Shi 
ſcoured thoſe Seas, forced them to deliver up all the Slaves, who were Subjeas 
in any of the Kings Dominions, as well as Engliſhmen, and brought them to 
very honourable terms : By which they are not to ſeize or ſtop any Engliſb 
Ship, but give them free liberty of Trading where they pleaſe; and the like 
Peace is made with Twxts, and other of the Turks Territories : But theſe per- 
_ _ _ » fidious People ſoon violated it. 

Province o?. The Province of BUG IA is between the Rivers Major and Sefegmar. 

laces and fer. T his on the Eaſt, that on the Weſt. On the Coaſt are two principal places, 

tility, Bugia and Ghegel; in the Land are Steffa, Labes , Necans , and Meſs;la, in 


ſome conſideration. 1.Bugza is a great City,its circuit capable of 20000 Houſes, 


but hath not above $000 ; but that which is uninhabited is Mountainous and in- 
convenient ; It was built by the Romans on the fide of a lofty Mountain, 
which regards the Sea ; now the chief City of this Province. Its Streets and 
Houſes are in good order ; it is adorned with many ſumptuous Moſques, ſome 
Mowaſtieries and Colleages tor Students in the Law of Mahomet, and many fair 
Hoſpitals for the relief of the Poor : Its Caſtle is good and ſtrong , ſeated on 
the River Guad at Quibir, that is, Great River. 2. Ghegel, formerly famous, 
15 now only a Borough of 50o ill-built Houſes. Its Caſtle is very good ; its Land 
hath little Corp, ſtore of Hemp, Figs and Nuts. They hold this place to have 
been the beginning of the fortune of Barbaroſſa. 3. Labez mike a ſeparate 
Eftate above Bugza,and conGſts only in Mountains of ſo difficult acceſs, that the 
Kings of Algier,and the Turks,can ſcarce force them to pay Tribute. The chief 
Fortrefs of theſe Mountains, and the reſidence of their King or Xeque,is Calaa. 
The others are, -4. Coco. de Teleta; 5. Tezli , at the foot of the 4" 

ele 
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Theſe Mountains have little Corn or Fruit; they can raiſe 5000 Horſe, 5200 
Harquebuliers, and 20c00 Men, armed aiter their mode ; ali valiant, and bet 
er defenders of their hberty than thoſe of Couco. 6; Necnns. 7. Mec/ila , are 
teyond the Abez , but hear the ſame Rivet. Necads is the molt pleaſant 
ce of all Barbary : It hath ſomething of particular in its publick Buildings; 
wery Houſe hath its Garden ſo embelliſhed with Flowers, Vines, Frutts, and 
Fountains, that it ſeems a Terteſtrial Paradiſe. 8. Chollum. 9. Gergelum, 
[4 
The Province of CONSTANTINA hath ſometime had its Kings. province «r 
This is the New Nam:dia, of the Ancients the moſt Occidental part of the <nfarrin4; its 
True Africa, and which touches on Mauritania to the Welt, the River Sy. 25229 cbict 
mar making the ſeparation. This Province comprehends three quarters, of 
which that of ConiFantinz extends to the Sea, and a good way in the Land; 
that of Bona likewiſe on the Sea, but little on land ; that of TeZeſſa is farther 
in the Land, touching on B:lledulger:d. 1. Tebeſſa, formerly Thebeſfte ; ſur- The Ciry of 
palles (as they ſay) all other Cities of Bay6ary in three things : In the force 7%* 
of its Walls, beauty of its Fountains, and great number of its Wall-nut Trees, 
Ia counter=change its Inhabitants are brutith, its Houſes ill built, and its Air 
unwholſom. 2. Bona, of old Hippo Regnis ; ill inhabited at preſent, part of The City of 
its Inhabitants being retired into the- Mountains : hath been tamous to Anti- ®** 
quity for its greatneſs, but much more for its Biſhop St. Auguſtine, ſo famed 
among the DoCtors of the Church. It hath ſuffered great changes under the 
Romans , Vandals, Moors, and afterwards under Barbaroſſa. 3. Tabarca, 
2 City and Ifle is of this Government, likewiſe the Hills and Mountains of 
Bona, where are gathered much Fruits of Jujubes,Grains,and ſtore of Cattle ; 
and the Coaſt hath red , white, and black Corra/., which the French near to 
Bona, and the Genoueſe near to Tabarca, go. to fiſh for. The Family of the 
Lomolins in Genoua, having a Fortreſs in the Iſle of Tabarca, the French a 
Baſtion between Tubarca and the Point of Maſcara; the one and the. other | 
for the ſecurity of their Fiſhing and Commerce, 4. Conſtantina, which the The Ciry 
Moors called Cuſuntina, the Ancients Cirta Fulza, is a great City, not havin _—_— 
lefs than $000 Houſes, Its ſcituation on a Mountain, which hath but two Ad- 
venues, the reſt being Precipice, makes it ſtrong; , The River Sufegmar waſhes 
the foot of the Mountain ; its Caſtle ſtands torhe North, Cofſo and Sucarcad a 
(on the Coaſt) are under the Government of Conftantina, likewiſe the Moyn- 
tains which extend themſelves to the Mediterranean Sea, and ro the confines. 
of Bona. The Country about Conftantina is fertil, its Mountains tilled, Coo 
hath its Inhabitants more civil than thoſe of Conflantina, thoſe having, go 
trade but with thoſe of Billedulgerid, the others with-thoſe of Europe. . 
The Inhabitants of the Mountains can raiſe about 40000 -Men, and maintain 
themſelves almoſt in liberty, both againſt the Kings of Alz:er and the Arabs. 
5. Cirta, in the Roman Hiſtory, was the reſidence of many Kings of Num. The Ciry of 
dia; among others of Maſſin:[[:, afterward of Syphax, who drove Mſſmnsſſy *** 
from his Eſtates, and ſettled himſelf at C:yta with his Wife Sophonub2, who 
had been. promiſed to Mg2ſſin:ſſa. This Woman a little ' after having per- 
ſwaded” Syphax to favour Carthage, of which ſhe was agotl the Romans ; 
drew their Arms into his Eſtate, 'where Sc:p:0 defeated and took Syphax Pri- 
ſoner, Maſſin:/fz beſieged, and took Cirta where Sophonubd was ; who had 
ſo many attraQions,-and ſo much cunning , that in the ſame day ſhe beheld 
her ſelf Captive and' Wife to Maſ6:niſſa: But ſhe killed her ſelf ſoon after, 
that ſhe might not fall into the Romans hands, and be led in Triumph through 
Rome. . 6. Stora: and; 7, Mabra, both Maritim Towns. EY 
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The Kingdom of TUNIS, 


The Kingdom g $4; Kingdom of TON TIS, beſides its particular Province, hath'ſome. 
of Tunis, and rimes extended it ſelf over Conftantina and Bugra on one (ide, and over 
mg cn Tripoli and Ezza6 on the other. Ar preſent it hath only its own Province 
menes. and ſomething in Brlledulger:d. 4 
This Kingdom of Tun 1s divided into 4 Maritim Governments, and z or , 
Inland ones. The Maritim are, B:iſerta, Golerta, Souſa, and Africa; Bree: 
Urbs, Cayroan, and part of Billedulgerid , are the third or fourth within 
Land. Aſcogether extend themſelves from the River Guad i} Barbar, unto 
that of Capes : this ſeparating them trom the Kingdom of Trip0/7, the other 
'frdm the Province of Conſtantina. 
The chief i The River Guad it Barbary, or Hued il Barbary, takes its ſource near rb; 
vers of Tunis. hich it waters with a Channel made on purpoſe, and diſcharges it ſelf into 
the Sea'near Tabarea. In its courſe it makes ſo many turnings and windings, 
that it muſt be paſſed 25 times in the Road between Bona and Tunis, and that 
 with'much difficulty and danger, there being no Bridges, and ſcarce any Boats 
to Ferry over. The River Capes, of old Trztop, deſcends from B:Nledulgerid, 
and waters at firſt a very Sandy Country, leaves oo” on the Right, and on 
the Coaſt of Tr/p0/z, and disburthens it ſelf into the Little Syrtes, now the 
Gulph of Capes. Magrada, another River, hath its Spring likewiſe in B:le 
dalgerid onthe Confines of Zeb, which it waters in part , waſhes Tebeſſ: of 
the Province of ConfFawfina, cuts the Kingdom of Tung into two almoſt equal 
parts, and disburthens it ſelf in the Sea near Garilmeſſe , between Tunis and 
Hammamet. Irs increaſes are ſomerimes extraordinary, and all of a ſudden, 
\._ ſothar Travellers are often forced to wait ſome days for a paſſage. 
The Goverm DB ENSERTA, of old C/tica, is a City but of an indifferent greatneſs, 
- go mg but ftrong;, and peopled with about 6000 Families. It looks Eaſtward on a 
Gulph fo'called, which is about i 6060 Paces long, and 8000 broad, Here is 
fair Buyſe or Exchange for Merchants; two great Priſons for their Slaves, 
and forne Baſtions to defend the'Port, whici is good and large. This. place is 
famous tor the death of Cato, firnamed T/ticenfis, who for fear of falling into 
h, hands of Czſar, here ſlew himſelf; and is of note in the Carthaginian 
ars. ' "s 
The Grer The Government of GOLETTA is much eſteemed , becauſe of the 
ment or Ciry nelghibarin Carthage'; or rather. becauſe of Tunis, whoſe Key itis. It is a 
of Gole514,  Fortre($ built jn the neck of che Gulph between Tunis and the Sea, by which 
_ , alf muft neceſfarily paſs : And it hath given occaſion to build a Fort on the top 
-.: of 1 Hill, whoſe foot is waſhed'by'the Sea. There was heretofore the old Fert, 
and the new ; . the Old was only an intrenched Baſi;o#, guarded by zoor 40 
Pani zaries ; the New is great, well fortified and furniſhed with all things ne» 
celf#ry, AF untain of Rubriog-whret cfolſes the place, ſo that it ſeems ra- 
ther a Ciry t an a Fottreſs.  CHz#les the Fifrh rook this Fort in 1535 , which 
the Ther retook in 1574 'Uriter this Fort was it, that General BL with 
e 'Erglsfp Fleet, fired the Pi ite Ships of "Tunis in i654, Tunis, at the 
ttom of [this Gulph, is at ptEſeht one of. the faireſt Cities of Barhary ; it 
 $'Gates, $. chief $tr ts, Which ate croſfed by abundance of otbers, 
& or Markers, niote thati pe ep and Synage ves of the Jews,and 
many Oratories,ſome likewi or the Chriſtians; 150 Battid's or Hot- Hodſes ; 
86 Schools; 9 Colledges, where Youth is nouriſhed and inſtructed at the publick 
expence; 64 Hoſpitals, and a great number of Canes or Inns for Merchants 
Chriſtians (Sc. The Buildings of the Royal Palace are magnificent ; it 
long ſince 10000 Houſes, akdfs much increaſed ſince the Moors of Grana- 
da were driven out of Spain, Among its Inhabitants are many Merchants, 
Apothecaries, Druggiſts, Confettioners, Cooks, Bakers, Butchers, and above 
»Drapers and Weavers, Sc. Their common Bread is kneaded onLOd, of 
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which they have abundance, and utter quantity into Egypt, Their Linnen and 
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ManufaQtures have vent through all Africa; It is a place of great Traffick; Its Trade ind, 
and much frequented by Merchants of Foreign parts, afording ſeveral other ©* ” 


good Commodities, as Go/d, Saffron, Wax, Ot, raw and falted Hrdes. variery 
of Fruits, Wool, Spunges, Hard Soap ; they have alſo a great trade for Hoy ſes 
and Oſtrich Feathers, Gc. and above all tor Chriſtian Slaves, Commodines 
moſt vendible here are, Engl:fh Cloths, Perpetuanoes, Iron, Lead, fSc. They 
have no Water either of Well or of Fountain, (except that which is reſerved 
for the Baſſa,) but make uſe of Ciſterns and Rain-water: They are fin to 
have their Mills turned by their Slaves, or by Oxen. The Arab of Nub:7, 
Sanutus, and ſome others, citeem Twnrs to anſwer to the Ancient Tarſis, Th:s 
' place (as Heylin noteth)) is obſervable in the Hiſtory of the Holy Wars, for 
che Sieges and Succefles of two of our Exg/ijh Princes , viz, Edward the 
Firſt, in his Fathers life time, and Henry the Fourth, then but Earl of Dar4y ; 
by both of which the City was forced to a compoſition, Bur the Ruins of Car- 
thage, from which Twnts had its increaſe are remarkable, becauſe of the'An- 
riquity, Scituation, Greatneſs, and Power of this Ciry, The beginning of it 
is given to Dido, the Phenician, who incloſed with the Wall the Quarter or 
Caitle of Byrſa, which is two miles and a half in Circuir, which in the 
Country they ſtill call Berſae, and Byrſa ſignifying a Hide to the Greeks, and 
a Fortreſi tothe Phenicians ; the one agrees with the Fable that D:o had 
boughr, and builded the place 6n the greatneſs and extent of an Oxes He ; 
the orher, to the ſcituation and advantage of the place where this Fortreſs was 
built, This Scituation, and the goodneſs of the neighbouring Port , drew ſo 
many People, that it became one of the faireſt Cities in tie World, Its cir- 
cumierence in its ſplendor was 360 S$1ad1a, like to that of Babylon, and its In- 
habitants have been ſforich and powerful, rhat they diſpured with the Romans 
for the Empire of the World, being once called the Lady and Miſtreſs of 
Africa, The particular power of this City was not known tilt the third and 
laſt Punick War ; when after having had todo with Maſſin:fſz, to whom they 
yielded a good part of their Eſtates, after having granted and put into the 
Romans hands their Ships of War, their Elephants, their Arms , and their 
Hoſtages, which were demanded : when they commanded them ro leave the 
City, and ro inhabit from the Sea-Coaſt , deſpair made them reſolve on the 
War. They made other Arms, built new Ships,the Women and Virgins giving 
their Hair to make Cables and Cordage, and defended themſelves yet ; or 

ears. It was afterwards reſtored, and at divers times; but the Vandals, an 
in the end rhe Arabs, have wholly ruined it, there not remaining above 7 or 
$00 Houſes of F;ſhermen, Gar diners, Bc. 

The Government of SOTSA contains the Cities of 1x. Hammametha, 


which communicates its name to the neighbouring Gulph, at the bottom Ten. of Sl 


whereof it is ſcituated; its Walls are ſtrong, and its Harbour ſafe. 2. Suſa 
is ina higher and lower City ; the former on a Rock, and of difficult acceſs ; 
the laft on the Sea; with a good Port, where are Jaded great quentities of Oz/s : 
both the one and the other well built. The Duke of Savoy made an enter- 
prize'on them in 1619. 3. Monaftero, ſo called, becanfe there was once a fa- 
mous Monaftery of the Order of St. Auguſtine. ' The Riches about Sufa is in 
Olrves, Pears, and other Fruits and Paſtures for Cattle. The ordinary Food 
for the Inhabitants is Barh-bread , the Country affording no other Graig; 
The Inhabitants of Suſa and Hammametha addict themſelves to Traffick , 
—_— Whitningof Cloth ; they make Charcoal, and draw ſome profit from 
their Fiſhing. | | 7 

The TC of AFRICA, or E L-MAD TA, hath nothing conſide- 
rable ; but this place may be made far better than it is. Its ſcituation is in a 
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where thereis likewiſe ſome Marſh ; and on this ſide the City is inveſted with 
a double Wall and good Ditches. Its Port within the City is capable to lodge 
5oGallies ; but its entrance its fonarrow, that a Gakey is forced to lift up its 
Oars to paſs. The 
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The Coaſts about Sxſa and El/media have: been well known in the Remy 
Hiſtory, 4n the time of the Wars between Ceſar and the Party of Pompey, 
Ce(ar landed at Rhuſpina, now Suſa, Adrumetum, now Hammametha, being 
in the Enemies hands; and in the beginning had dyvers little favourable en- 
counters therecabout, In the end he happily detcated both G0 and Juba, 
neat to Thapies, now Elmediaz and after that defeat , Cato deſpairing flew 
himſelf at Crica, now Benſerta: Scipio ſaved himſelf in ſome Ships ; bur 
being met by Ceſars Fleet, paſſing his Sword through his Body, he precipitated 
himielf into the Sea. Juba would have retired to Zama, where he hadleft 
his Wives, Children, and Treaſures ; but Zama ay to open him 
the Gates, He and Petrejus retired into a Houſe in the Fields, where they 
killed themſelves. During this War, and almoſt upon the landing of Czſar, 
hapned near Hammametha a thing, incredible, which was, that 3o Gau!- 
Hor (men afſaulted a Polt of 2:00 Mooriſh Horſe, put them torout, and purſued 
them into the City. 

For £ama, or Zama Reg1a, it is far diſtant from the poſition which Pto- 
lomy gives it, and from that of Orte/:u5, which we at other times, and whic!: 
all othcrs have ſince followed. Ti:is Author places it 500000 Paces from Car- 
thage, and 60000p from Adrumetum ; but it appears both by the Roman Hi- 
ſtory, and by the 1tznerary Table, not to be diſtant from Carthage above 100, 
or 120000 Paces, and from Adrumetum 100000 Paces, or little more. : 

B EGG Eor Beija, and VR BS; this in the Road from Tebeſſa to Tuns, 
that in the way from Conſtantina to Tunis ; are both ſeated in fair Plains, fo 
tertil in Grains, particularly Begge ; that thoſe of Tunis ſay, that if they had 
two Begges, they would yield as many Corns as there is Sand in the Sea ; and 

igh ab 4 is Camud, Arbes, Muſts, and Marmagen ; all fair Cities. 

CATROAN, of old, Theſdr«s, ought as it ſeems to be among the Maritim 
Governments, ſince it holds on the Coaſt Tobulha, Asfachuſa, and ſome other 
places; but its principal place being on the main Land, its Government is like- 
wiſe eltcemed to be within the Land. This City is ſeated in a geen, 
which affords neither Grain, Fruit, nor ſcarce any Water but what is preſerved 
in Ciſterns; it is about 100 miles from Tunis, and about 36 from any part of 
the Sea, It was firſt built by Hxcha, who was the firſt that conquered Africk 
for the Saracens ; who adorned it with a ſtately Moſque, ſupported on Pillars 
of Marble, of which two or three are very fair ones, a of a prodigious 
greatneſs,who alſo placed in it a Colledge of Priefts, and now in mucheſteem, 

eing the reſidence of a High Prieſt of the Law of Mahomet : and to this 
prone ( from all parts of the Lonnny 2 the Corps of their chief Men are 

Is, 6 to be interred ; who believe, that by the Prayers of thoſe Priefts, 
they thall find a ſhorter way to Heaven, than if interred at any other place. 
Its. Inhabitants are now reduced to about 4 or 500 Families, Not far from 
Cayroan , are the Mountains of Z aghoan and Gueſlet ,. the laſt not above 
12000 Paces diſtant ; both -the one and the other have divers foot-ſteps of 
Roman Buildings, But I believe it was from. the laſt that 5s. conſidered 
the Battel between Meprwofe King of Numidia, and Aſ{drubal chief of the 
Carthaginians; and of this encounter Scipio would ſometimes ſay to his 
Friends, Thrat he was the third who had had the pleaſure to ſee a famous Battel, 
without having rug any reſigoe; to wit, Jupiter from the top of Mount 1d, 
and. Neptune trom ſome eminence in the Iſle of Samothrace , who beheld the. 
Battels between the Trojans and Greeks ; and himſelf this between Maſ1n:ſs 
and the 92 hh The other Cities of this Kingdom of Tunis , and to- 
wards Billedulgerid, are Caffa, Hama, Techios, Neifa, and Nafta. 
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The Kingdomof TRIPOLI. 


'T's Kingdomof TRIP O LI takes up the juſt moiety of the Coaſt Singdom of 
of Barbary from Capes unto Egypt, and divides it ſelt into two prin- 
cipal parts or Provinces, which bear l:kewie the Title of Kingdoms, to wit, 

Tripol: and Barca, Tripoli is between the two Syries ; now the Sands or 

Banks of Barbary, Theſe arc Gulphs of different greatneſs, but of the ſame 

nature ; infamous for the Shipwreck of Veſſels loit on their Flats or Rocks : 

among which the deprh of the Water is very unequal, and changes often , 

there being ſometimes much, ſometimes a little, and ſometimes none at al). 

The Little $5Ytes, now the Gulph of Capes, ſeparates Trrpol/t from Tunis : 

The Great Sz#/es, now the Gulph of Sy4ra, divides it from Barca; this to- 

wards the Eaſt, the other towards the Weſt, and on the South it is bounded 

with B:ll:qulgerid, and on the North with the Mediterranean Sea. Its prin- 

cipal Cities are E/-FHamma, Capes, Zoara, the two Tripolies, Old and New, 
Sarmana, Lepeda Sc. r.El-Hamma is in the Land, Capes and the reſt on the Its chicf p!: 
Sea ; between E/-Hamma and Capes is a Lake excellent againſt Leprofie, ©5924 20 
2.Capes of Old Tacapa hath good Walls,and a good Caſtle ; bur its Port dange- * 

rous, and incapable to receive either many or great Vellels ; it is ſcituate at the 

fall of the River Tr:ton into the Leſſer Syrtes. 3. Zoara,of old Piſida,berween 

Capes and Tripoli, hath its Land ſo dry, that the Inhabitants are forced to 

water it, and yet will ſcarce produce any thing ſave Barley and ſome Fruits ; 

among which, Lotos, with which they make an excellent Met heg/:in, but it laſts 

good not above 9 or 10 days, Fleſb is here very ſcarce, they not having 
wherewith to feed Beaſts. The Arabs frequent their Markets, and ſerve 

them with Woo/s , wherewith they make Cloaths and other ManufaQures. 

4. Tripols the Old, of old Sabrata, and which the Arab of Nubia calls the 
Tower of Sabrat, hath only ſome Hamlets, and Remnants of fair and ſtately 
Edifices. $5. The New Tr:poli, of Old Oea, is better maintained, though it 7453/5, andthe 
hath many Ruins, by reaſon of the divers changes it hath had. The diſpoſi. 744 Þreot 
tion of its places, Streets, and the order of its Buildings is agreeable, being a- 

dorned with many fair Moſques, Colledges, Hoſpitals, fc. The Inhabitants 
ſubſiſted only on their Commerce, which 1s of what they got from their Palm- 

Trees, Lotos, and Linnen-Cloth , which they uttered in Africa, Sicily, and 
Malta; beſides their black and Ethiopian S$Izves, which they ſold; till of 

late they have much enriched themſelves by Piracy, it being the uſual retreat 

for Pirates, who infeſt theſe Seas, and do much miſchief to Chr:ſt:an Mey- 

chants on the Coaſts of Italy, Sicily, and elſewhere. 6. Lepeda is in ſome 

repute, as it was in the time of the Arab of Nubia, and more under the Ro- 

mans : Farther is the Great Syrtes, at the bottom of which is the Ifle Sydra, 

which communicates its name to the Gulph; and on the Firm Land are the 

Tombs of Phtlenes or Are Phrlenarum, which ſet the Limits between Africa 

and Libya; and afterwards between the Eſtates of the Carihagrnians and the 
Cyrenians; and in fine,of the Eaſtern Empire againſt that of the Weſt : And, 

7. Sebeicum, a City near the Sea-ſhoar, nigh to which are three imall Iles. 

Along the Coaſt are ſome Iles,” among which that of Gerbes is well known ; TM \ve ©. 
formerly it was joyned to the Firm Land by a Bridge. It had two Cities ; now yg, 
hath nothing but one Caſtle worth notice, and many Hamlets which gather 

little Corn, but much Fruits; among the reſt Loos, ſo ſweet and pleaſant, that 

the Companions of T/yſſes having taſted them, ſought no longer to go into 

their Country. This Ifle hath about 18000 Paces circuit, yields one of the 
greateſt Revenues to the King or Baſla of Tyipo/z, by reaſon of the confluence 

of Merchants, who fetch thence Cloth and divers Stuffs, and carry them to 
Alexandriain Egypt, &c. one of the principal parts of the Revenue of the 

ſame Baſſa, is the Saffron of the Mountain of Garian,which is on the South of 

Tripoli : And this Saffron is found the faireſt, and the beſt of all _ Sr 
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HE reſt of the Coaſt of Barbary, is now kriown under the, dame of 
BARCA; it is bounded on the Eaſt with Zgypr, on the South with 
the Deſart of Nu4b:a, on the Weſt with Trzpolr, and on the North with the 
Mediterranean Sea, which is alſo ſome of its Weſtern bounds. The Ancients 
called it particularly L:z4ya, comprehending that which is farther in the 
Land, and which we call the Deſart of Barca, and divided this Z:4ya into 
the Cyrenaich, the Mas marick, and Libya Exterionur. This laſt being the 
nearcit to Feyprt ; the Cyrenaick to Tripols ; and the Marmarick reſting for 
the middle. Likewiſe the moſt Northern and Maritim part of the Gyre. 
13ick, hath patſed under the name of Pentapolrs , becauſe it had five fair 
Cities; to wit, 1. Bermichum, 2. Torochara. 3. Piolemais, now Ptolometa : 
and 4. Boni- Audreas ; and theſe four are oh the Sea; the fifth , Cayroan, 
within Land. This, by much the moſt famous , was a Colony of the Lace. 
demonians, and hath yielded Learned Men : Its ſcituation is on an eminence 
that diſcovers the Sea ; and its Campaign, as of thoſe other Cities, is-moiſt- 
ned by divers Waters ; and their Soitſo fruitful, that ſome have eſteemed the 
Heſperian Gardens with their Golden Apples about Berenice, Its other 
chief Towns and Cities are, 1. Barca, an Inland City'of ſome account, 
2. Melela, 7. Careora. 4. Camera. 5, Lumara. 6, Avium: and 7, Sa- 
line, All Maritim Towns and Ciries, and of ſome account. 

Battus gave the firſt baginning to Gyrene, and he and his Sncceſlors 

reigned near 200 years; after which the City was ſometimes in Liberty , and 
ſometimes under Tyranniſm : Among which Nzcocrates having put to death 
'Phedimus, Husband of Aretaphila, to eſpouſe her ; ſhe endured him ſome- 
time her Husband, and that until ſhe had occaſion to gain the Brother of 
Nicocrates, named Leander; to whom the gave her Daughter in marriage, 
and by his means rid her ſelf of Nzcocrates , and ſoon after (by the means of 
her Daughter) of Leandey alſo, and ſo ſet the City at liberty ; which en- 
dured till the time of Alexander the Great, when the Country fell to the 
Ptolomies, Kings of Egypt ; afterwards, to the Romans , to the Soldans 
of Egypt , and to the Turks; having almoſt always followed the For- 
tune of Egypt. But ar preſent Barca, not far from Cayroan, is the moſt 
famous of this Quarter, and hath given its name to the Kingdom. The 
Arab of Nubia makes much account of it in bis time, and lays out divers 
ways, and gives the diſtances from this place to others farther in the Defart. 
Moreover ths quarter of five Cities is called by ſome Meſrata, and its Inha- 
bitants eſteemed rich. They trade both with the Europeans, Negroes and 
Abiſovines, fetch hom them Gold, Tvory, Civet, Musk, and Slaves, which 
they tranſport into Europe, beſides their Native Commodities ; and bringing 
from Enrope, Corn, L:innen, Wooten Cloth, ®c. which they carry to the Ne- 
groes, Abrſcines , and exſewhere. Its other chief places in the Kingdom of 
Barca are, 1, Doera. 2.Foxcella, 3. Saline, 4. Luchun. 5. Solana. 6. Muſo- 
lomarus. 7, Cartum. 8, Albertonws. 9. Roxa, 10. Raibba; and, 11. Ripe- 
alba. All Maritim Towns and Cities ; and moſt of which having good and 
commodious Roads, Ports, and Havens, and well frequented and inbe 
bited. 

Between Cayroan and Alexanrdria, there is on the Coaſt the Port of Alber- 
ton Paretonium, which is conſiderable both for its goodneſs and greatneſs : 
And ſometimes the Ancients have called it Ammonia, becauſe from hence was 
a way to the Temple of Jupiter Hammon. This Temple hath been very 
famous among the Pagans. Bacchus —_ from Aſia, which he had 
overcome, cauſed it to be built in honour of his Father, who under the 
ſhape of a Ram had ſhewed-him, as he palled with his Army, whete to find 
Water in thoſe Defarts; and he firſt conſulted the Oracle , and put itin ſuch 
repute 
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repute, that divers other Heroes aſterwards conſulted it. Perſeus , when he 
was ſent to fetch the Head of Meduſa, tlie Gorgon: Hercules going from 
Mauritama , where he had overcome Anteus , towards Egypt, where he 
was to defeat Buſirs. Alexander the Great, to make it believed he was 
likewiſe the Son of Juprter, and thar the Empire of the World was deltin'd 
to him. But Cambyſes , the Son of Cyrus, having a deſign to p.llage rliis 
Temple , beheld his Army periſh in theſe Deſarts, and was faved himſclf 
only to ſee his own. madneſs, and to die untappily by his own We 
About this Temple there are ſome Springs of Running-water , and Pom 
Trees , which makes this quarter pleaſant. Among theſe Waters, ' that 
which they called the Fowntarn of the Sun, had this particular quality,, that” 
it was very hot at Midoight, and very cold at Noon-day ; the cold in- 
creaſing from Morning till Noon, and diminiſhing until Evening ; and 
from thence the heat increaſing till Midnight, and diminiſhing until the 
Morning. There were tliree ſeveral ways which they uſed ofdinarily to go 
to this Oracle : the ſhorteſt was by Alberton, which (as we have ſaid) L. 
upon the Coaſt, and from whence it was but 1300 Stadis, which are abour 
162000 Paces, Another way was from Cayroan; from whence it was 
3000 Stadia, or 375000 Paces, Pliny faith, 400000; the difference is 
25000 Paces. The longeſt way was Gear Me mphy, from whence it .Was 
3600 Stadia, or 450000 Paces. Theſe are is. Leagues for this Taft, 
150, or little more, tor the ſecond, and 65 for the firſt. All theſe ways are 
very difficult, the Country being only Deſarts of Sands; fo dry, that 
the Wind moves them like the duit of the High-way, and that in ſo great 
a quantity , that they are able to interr Carravans. And if there be any 
Habitations in theſe Defſarts, and where there is any Springs of Water, 
they are diſtant one from the other 40, 50, 60, ſometimes a 100 Leagues ; 
and theſe Habitations have little or nothing, ſince that of H.zmmon, the moſt 
conſiderable, is not above 80 Jtadia, or 4 Leagues circuit; and yet it had a 
King, a Great Prieſt, &c. 


In the Defart of BARCA there are ſome Parts peopled and frequented The Defart of 


amoneſt thoſe vaſt and floating Sands ; as, 1. Argelz, where there are three 


Cities , and many Villages; and thcir People have a great power againſt and People 
the Serpents, and therefore may anſwer to the Ancient B:li/, (it the delcrived: 


South-wind have not buried theſe in the Jand, for reſolving to make up- 
on him, becauſe he had dried up all their Waters,) 2, Serta, which hath 
been once a great City ,. but at preſent reduced to Ruins. 3. Alquecher, 
which hath three Cities, and ſome Villages; and poſſibly Elchochat or 
Eleocath, is the ſame; or if they be two, they anſwer to the ancient 
Oaſis Magna, and Oafis Parva. Its other chict places are, S2bra, Ernet, 
Couzza, Aſcor , Angela, Ebaida, Gorham, and Ammon , ſpoken of be- 
fore. Among theſe Defarts are many Arabs, ot which ſome are powerful 
in Horſe and Foot, and will not ſuffer any Cities, except of ſome Africans, 
which pay them Tribute, 


At preſent the People of theſe Deſarts are in part Africans or Bereberes, The People of 
part Arabs, and all extreamly barbarous. - And fince we are faln on theſe 2%: 


People, and that we have here the occaſion, let us ſay, That Barbary, Bille- 
dulgerid , and likewiſe Znaxa, and part of Nu61a, are for the moſt part 
inhabited by theſe two ſorts of People. The Africans and Bereberes are, 
the Natural Inhabitants of the Country , or at leaſt have been long ſeated 
there, They are divided into five principal Races, to wit, of Zanhagza, 
Muſmuda, Zeneta , Haora, and Gumera: And theſe five Races are ſub- 
divided into more than fix hundred Branches or numerous Lines , which 
diſtinguiſh themſelves very well the one from the other, being very curious 
to keep the Antiquity of their Race , and ro know from what People they are 
deſcended, 
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The Race of The Arabs paſled into Africa in the year of Grace 999, or the 4co of the 

yre"s iy = WP Ar1of Mahomet : and there was but three Races which palſed , v12. thoſe 

io Barbary, of Eſquequin and Hilel, coming from Aral:4 Deſerta, and that of Aſaquil 
from Arabia the Hoppy, they might make together 5<coo Fighting mrn ; 
but they ſo multiplied afterwards, that the Race of Eſquequin hath eight 
or nine principal Lines, under wh'ch are or Branehes , which they call 
Heyles or Cob-Heyles, that is, Aſſemblies, and live by Advares , which are 
like Boroughs , of 100, 150, of 200 Tents, which they carry along with 
them, and diſpoſe as they think fit; they may make together abour 
400co Horſe, and 400000 Foot, in i200 Advares, The Race of Helet is 
divided into 11 Lines, theſe Lines into many Branches, and may make 
30000 Horſe, and 150000 Foot, The Race of Maquil hath 23 Firſt or 
Second Lines, and may raiſe about 30000 Horſe and 400000 Foot ; which 
are for the three Races 100000 Horſe, and near a Million of Foot. We cannot 
find how many Advares or Communalties are in the two laſt Races. 

And theſe Arabs are on all Coaſts among the Bereberes; yer ſo, that they 
have their Habitations diſtin the one from the other, ſome m one quarter, 
ſome in another of the ſame Province. And it 1s to be obſerved , that 
there are Beyeberes and Arabs lill in the Ciries , and others ſtill in the Field ; 
but theſe are accounted the moſt Noble, becauſe the freeſt , often reaping the 

Harveſt of their Neighbours labour. 
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BILLEDULGERID. 


ILLEDULGERTD is very improperly called Numidia by the Mo- 
dern Authors : Numidia having \Swes upon the Mediterranean Sea,which 
Billedulgerid touches not at all, Its confines are on the North of Barbary, 


from whence it is ſeparated by Mount At/as, on the South Zaars, on the 


Weſt the great Ocean Sea, and on the Eaſt Egypr. Its —_ Parts, King- 
doms or Provinces, are, Sus or Teſſet, Darha, Segelomeſſe, Tegorarin , Zeb, 
Billedulgeyid, and the Deſart of Barca, which ſtretch themſelves from the 
Ocean unto Egypt. Andthis length is of 1000 or 1200 Leagues, its breadth 
being for the moſt part not above 100, or little more, from which they have 
what is needful for them. The Air is healthful, they live long, are deformed, 
are held baſe People, ignorant of all things, are addicted to Theft, [murther, 
are very deccitful, they teed groſly, and are great Hunters. They acknowledge 
Mahomet for their Prophet, whoſe Principles of Religion they obſerve,though 
they differ in many Ceremonies ; their Garments are but mean, and ſo ſhort, 
that not above half their body is covered with' then; the better ſort «re dis! 
ſiinguiſhed by a Jacket of &/ew Cotton, which is made with wide Sleeves." 
They make uſe of Camels, as we do of Horſes, Among them are, matiy"/#-- 
rabs, which live by Advares, that is, Communalties, each of 109, 1590, or 
200 Tents, which they tranſport whither they pleaſe, that is, where they find 
beſt feeding for their Cattle ; and when they ſtop, they diſpoſe their Texts in a - 
circle, making therein divers Streets and common places ; and leaving ſome. 
inlets and outlets, which are fhut up and guar a City. Theſe Arate:. 
clteem themſelves the moſt nqble of all, calling thoſe which till the Tarch/ 
and prune Vineyards, Servants; and thoſe which abide in Cities, Courtiers; 


-and Effeminate : And theſe Arabs are eſtcemed more civil ayq'ingraious than 


The Kingdom 
of $45, and its 


the Numdinans are. SE - 4 UT bear. 
' ST/S, which Sanutrus paſſes under the nameof TE SSET, and | which is 
called the fartheſt Sw, to diſtinguiſh it frym that of the Kingdom of. Morocco, 
is the moſt Weſtern part of B:B*2ulgerid : 1: nay be divided into ſeven 
Quarters, -of which 14 erit, Extuca, and Nun, are on the Sea ; Teſſet, 
Guadenum, Ifrenaor Ufaran,and Archa within the Land. Each of theſe parts 
have many Cities, and Villages; and the moſt part of its People are 
Bereberes, Africans,or Arabs. 1.1, | 1d ene? is the beſt Quarter,and the moſt 
fruitiul,;yirlds Fruits ſweer and ſowr , as Oranges, Citrons, Ec, Alſo Wheat, 
Barley, Sc. Feeds- rhueft Cattle , among others multitudes of ler can 


raiſe Fooo Horſe, and 30000 Foot : They are held the beſt Souldiers in all 
Billedulgerid, and almoſt of all Africa. 2. Extuca is proper only for Pa- 
ſtuxes, abounds in Evafs: © 3, Nun hath bur little LOLES Dates. 


- Teſſet is a Town of about 400 Houſes! hath Totfit Frade with the Negroes. 
he lahabitants of Ce he ODD ED y Jrage il and-of Dates ; 


an the Country hath Q&r46h F- Thoſe of Irena trade with the Portugals 

And in theſe ſeven 
Quarters there are ſeveral other Towns and Cities, as Buzedora, Tiemila, 
Alhevie, Aufutma BA8&1 4 
far ſrpm the Canary Iles, 
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Juana, all Maritim places, oppoſite, and not 
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DARHA ison the Eaſt of Teſſet and Morocco: Tt is divided commonly The Kingdout 
into three parts, of which the chief retains the name of Dara; the other are, allen pay 
Taffilet and Tiata, which paſs likewiſe under the name of _—_— All theſe cc. 
parts have been divers times under the Dominion of the _ Fez; and 
Morocco. © Darha is about a River of the ſame name ; and where the Rivet 
doth overflow it, it is indifferent fruitful. Among its chief Cities are, t, Be- 
mſab1h, 'a.Quitera , Tagumadert, from whenee came the Xeriff of Fezand 

oroccoi : 9. Taragalel, of 4000 Houſes, and a F of 400. 4. Tinzulin, 
the moſt ſpacious ot all. ' 5. T:meſgart, of 2020 Families : And, 6,Teſaf, vnee' 
the Royal City of all theſe Quarters, now in Ruins, A (073! 

TAFFILET hath born the Title of a Kingdom, as well as Dara; and The King5n 
its chief City of tlie ſame name hath more than 25090 Families of Bereberes/\& Toſplit wich 
To this place (as _— obſerveth) did Mahomet the Second, Son of Mabomet -_—_ wk 
Ben Amt , and ſecond'King of Morpceo, of this Family, confine his eldeft 
Brother Amer, having took him Priſoner in Anno Dor. 1544. 7tata is for the 
moſt part eſteemed uader Tafiler, though near upon as great. The Land bes 
longing to the one and the other, are harſh and Mountainous, and ſeituated be- 
tween Dara and Segelomeſſa: Taffilet toward Moyotco, from whence it is ſeps- 

_ from Mount Alas : 7tata towards the Saara or Deſart, where is that of 

YenSiga. ' | | 

SEGR LOME SSA isone of the greateſt and beſt Provinces or King- Th Kingdom 
doms of all Bredulgerid. Its chicf City beats the fame name, is made ta- od > rg 
 mous by the Arab of Nz4:a : It hath becn ruined and rebuilded within 100 
and rs; it is feared in a Plain, and on the River Ziz - Where, and on 
thoſe of Ghir, Tagda, and Faurcala, are likewiſe ſome other Cities; more 
than zoo walled Boroughs, and a great number of Villages. The Rivers over- 
flow, and make fertil the Country, as doth the N:/ein Egypr. The Inhabi- 
tants may raiſe about 120000 Men-tv bear Arms : they have ſometimes been 
ſubject to their Lords, ſometimes 'to the Kings of Fez and Moyorco ; now are 
partly divided into Lines and Communalries, and partly ſubje& to the Arabs. 

Under the name of Sege/omeſſa we will paſs with Sanytus 12 or rg little Several frall 
Eſtates, which have but few Ciries or walled Towns, and ſome Villages ; Poor, jou Sue 
and almoſt al-fubje& to the &rabs.  QUENEG hath 3 Cities,of which Zeb- =« 
bellimuniehve chief, is on 2 very high Rock, and holds the paiſage of Sege/o- 
meſſa to Fezby Mount Atlas. Gaſiriram, another City, is on- the ſide of « 
Mountain: * Tamaracoſium is on 2 Plain. Beſides theſe Cities thete are about 
iz Towns, and twice as\many Villages. They have ſometimes aided the Xe- 
riffs of R*&'and Morotco with 8coo Men. Helel is the principal of its quarter, 
and the refidence of the Lord of Malgara. Maiwnna the chief of Rheteb,' is 
peopled With Moors and Jews, all Merchants and Artizans, Theſe places ate 
on the Zr2s,deſcending from the Athes towards Segelomeſſa. Suhail, Humelede- 
£/,20d Cmmethefen make each Pa Kee 56 apart, The laſt is on the way from 

gelomeſſa ts Dara, The Land is quite Deſart, covered with Sand 2nd black 
Stones. TEBELBETTA- hath 7 Citjes,12 Yu)! FARCAEA, ; Cities; 

5 Villages : TEZE is ities; 1 5' VAlages : BENIGOMTH, 8 Cities, 1 

Villages; the Cities M#z2/ig, Abulunamum, und: Chaſaira, make each they 

Eſtate : PERIERSSERT ) ACHDH, «nd PEGHIGA have cath ; Cities, 

and fome Villag ' © Thoſe'of Fegbies addict thentſefves to Treffick and Let» 

ters ; r quantity” fF'Dates," wy" Ukewife: Guachda : An excellent 
Mne | erg 2 e of BENTRESSERF in carrying it to Sege/ = 
A rich Mine of 4nd id4tiother of itimony, yields to thote of Cha” 


(air, wr epprted by he * the" 4.05 'of _ foe Ne ow 
rants are ed by the Hrabs, who ruke over them. a; its Lax. 
bourers of prnd ; ec Fingere of Leather ad c Soif yields GrainF=<u= 
and Fruits. 1g 1 WY D109 © AMYRI if ( fo M171 0019 G3 Or 
' 1 have made Fegorit#74 "arid" Z 45 the” 41h arid” th Parts of Billtdulgerrd,' 
taken in general. Under the name of Tegorarin I ſhall comprehend Tefebtr 
and Benigorait ; under that of Zeb I comprehend Mezzasb , Techort or Te- 


chortina, #ad Guergela. 
TEGO- 
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Quarter of TEGO-RARIN hath more thari 50 Cities or walled 'Towns; 4h tos vr 
—__ * "150 Villages z; the chiet of which are, Tegorarin , Twat 41and Tegdeat. The 
1  ,,Country 1s abundant in Dates, yields Corn, when watered; feeds no Cattle, 
except it be a few Goats tor their Milk. ItsPeople addict themſelves to Trade, 
fetch Gold irom the , which they carry into Barbary, and bring from 
thenco ſeveral Commodities to carry to the Negroes :: Receiving Strangers 
with delight, and letting nothing be loſt that they can leave with tligm to en- 
rich their Country. Teſebit or Teſevin hath 4 Cities, '2$ Villages; the moſt 
art of the Menare black, the Women only brown andcomly. | Alt poor, as 

ſikewiſe inthe Deſart of Bensgora:t. 19:1 41:31 
ProvinceDf ... ;, The Provineeof ZE #- is more to the Eaſt than Tegoraris, it" touches the 
4 xr Kingdom and Proviace of Algier and Bygsa, near on the Nortli, is di- 
vided from the Regions of Mezzab , Techort , and' Guergela, towards the 
South, by divers unrains. Its principal Cities are five, Peſcara, Borgium, 
Duſena, Nefta, Teolacha, and Macaxa. - One part of theſe Cities were ruined 
when the Arabs entred into Africa,a part by Barbaroſſa ; the moſt part after- 
wards reſtored, At preſent the Turks, the Kings of Coneo and Labes, and the 
Arabs, receive ſome Tribute from them,, The Inhabitants of Peſcara live 
in the Fields in the Summer, being conſtrained to abandon the City /by reaſon 
of the multitude of Scorprons, whoſe biting is mortal ; as is that of. the Black 
Scorprons, which are towards'Calaa in-the- Kingdomof, Eabes : yer here the 
Inhabitants taking but two drams of a little Plant, it cures them though bitten, 
and preſeryes.'them a whole year (ſaith:the Arab of Nu6:a) from biting, 
Borghia is well peopled,, /hath maty Artizans and Labourets. _, The, Water 
which paſles at Deaſes is hot, as likewiſe that which paſſes at Nefta; .» The In- 

babitants of Teolacha are proud and hanghey- - 

Quarter of _ The Quartereof ME ZZAZ is to the South of that of Zeb;and is a great 
Merzeh, in paſſage from divers parts of Barbary togotowards the Land of the Negroes ; 
_ Dhich makes thoſe of the Country, trade on ;the one, and the other fide, They 
haye ſix walled Towns, and a great number of Villages; are Tributary,to ſome 
Arabs. | 
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F all the parts of Africa, EGTPT is the neareſt, and only con- 
tiguous to A/iz, and this Neighbourhood hath perſwaded ſome 

Authors, both Ancient and Modern, to eſteem Egypt either in 

whole, or in part, in A/ia, At preſent we hold it all in Africa, 

and give for its bounds the Red Sea, and the Iſthnius which is be- 

tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, on the Eaſt ; the Deſarts of Bar- 

ca on the Weſt, Nubia on the South, and the Mediterranean Sea on the 

North. The Ne alone waſhes this Region through its whole length, which 

is irom its CataratFs to the Seca, about 2o Leagues or more ; its breadth not 

being above half ſo much, and of that breadth, that which is between the 

Mountains, which incloſes the Valley of Nz/e on the Eaſt and the Cogſt of the 
Red Sea, is but Defart ; there being nothing inhabited but the Valley, which 
lies on both ſides the N/e, incloſed with Mountains, and very narrpw in the 
higher part of Egypt, but enlarging it ſelf much more; as it appraaches the 
Sea, Of this Figure which the Country makes, the Ancients have taken oc- 
cafhon firſt to divide it into high and low ; aſter into high, middle, and low : 
Higher, which they called Thebats, by reaſon of Thebes, at preſent Saida: 
Middle, which they called Heptanomos, by reaſon of the 7 Nomr, Provoſiſhips 
or Governments it contained, at preſent Bechria, or Demeſor : Lower, and 
more particularly Egypt , and ſometimes De/ta , the beſt part of the lower 
having the form of a Greek 4, the two lides of which were incloſed by the 
branches of the N7/e, and the third by the Sea, and this part is now! called 
Errif. The Romans changed ſomething in the number, and in the names of 
theſe Provinces, which we ſhall now omir. 

At preſent Egypt is divided into 12 principal Caſſilifs, Sangiacats or Go- 
vernments, of which five anſwer to the Higher Egypt, viz. Girew, Manfe- 
lour, and /xbenſuef, on the left hand of the Nile ; Minio and Cherkeffi on the 
right, ſtill deſcending the Ni/e ; two, with the Territory'of Cairo, anſwer to 
the Middle Egypr, viz. the Caſſilifs of Fium and Giza on theleft, and Cairo 
with its Territory on the right hand of the V:/e : then four others anſwer to 
the Lower, viz. Manſoura, Garbia, Menoufia, Callionbech, or Basbieh, with 
Alexanaria and its Territory : for the Caſſilif of Bonhera, or Baeyxa, is out 
of the limits of the ancient and true Egypt, and in Lribya, which paſles 
commonly under the name of the Kingdom of. Barca. 

EGT*PT isvery famous in that they would make us believe, that the firſt 
Men were here formed ; and as there are yet formed a great number of Cres- 
tures, which appears when the Inundation of the Nz/e diminiſhed ; ſaying, 
that the Gods, after them the Heroes, and in fine, Men have reigned for almolt 
an incredible number of years. Of theſe Gods there are three degrees, of 
which Pan was the moſt ancient of the eight firſt, Hercules of the 12 ſecond, 
and Deng of the third. They divide the times of their men Kings by 
Dynaſties, that is, Dominations of divers Families; and give ſogreat a number 
totheir Kings, and ſogreat a time to their Reigns, that they muſt have be- 
ginning long before the Creation of the World ; and likewife by their account, 
their Gods and Hero's had reigned before Men the ſpace of 20 or 25900 years : 
They atrribute the foundation of moſt of their Cities to their Gods, Hero's,and 
Kings;and theſe they make,and build many Labyrinths,Pyramids,Obeli{ques, 
15 at not knowing how to expend their Treaſures, or employ their my 
plc. N 
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In the Hiſtory of the 'Kings of Egypt, one Seſoſtyis or Seoſtris, ſubdued all 
Europe and Aſz.z, it we will believe them. Joſeph an Hebrew ſervant, and 
after malter ot the Houſe of Potiphey , from the priſon; roſe to ſuch tavour 
with the King, that he alone had almoit the whole Government of the King- 
dom, eſtablithed his brothers in Egypr; and their deſcendants multiplied 10 
cthacintheend, the Kings of Egypr became jealous and feartul, leſt they ſhould 
make themſelves malters of the Kingdom, another Seſoftr:5 tubdued Syr:a, 
Aſyyria, Meaia, 'the liles of Cyprus, ®c. and. was cticemed as niuch, ' or 
more then any of his predeceliors, Mephyes or Memnon it was that dedicated 
his Statue to the Sun, which it ſaluted art its riſing, and ſhewed ſome ſigne of 
Joy, ſo artificial was it made. Buſirs treated the Hebrews ſoill, tharhe leit 
him the name of at infamous Tyrant. Cenchres was the Pharaoh who was 
drown'd in the Red Sea. Protets gave occaſion to ſay that he turned himſelf 
intoa Lon, ſometimes into a Bull or Dragon, Sc. by reaſon ot his different 
arming his head, or poſlibly for his different actions. Remp/is had no other 
care but tokeep up riches, Chemny cauſed' ro be built the firſt arid greateſt 
Pyramid, imploying therein three hundred ſixty thouſand men, for the ſpace 
of twenty years, of which more anon. Seſac or Seſouchu,armed four hundred 
thouſand Foot, fixty thouſand Horſe, and One thouſand two hundred Chari- 
ots againſt Rehoboam ; rook and pillaged Feruſalem and its Temple. Boccho- 
rs though weak of body, was ſo prudent,that he gave Laws to the Egyprians. 
This was he that leagued himſelt with Hoſea againit Sa/manazar King of the 
Babytontans. Sevechoor Sebeko reigning in ; vey Jennacher:ib King ot the 
Aſſyrzans being come to allault him, an intinite number of Wild Rats, knaw- 
ed in one night the Arrows in the Quzivers, and the Strings or Cords of the 
Bows, and the Thongs of the Afſyr:ans Armes, which cauſed on the morrow 
both their flight,and overthrow. Necao or Necaus began the Channel be- 
tween the N:/e, and the Red Sea, palled by the Merid:onal or Ethiopian 
Ocean, by the Occidental or Aitlamick Ocean, reentred by the \treighrt of 
Gibraltar, and returned into Eqypt, at the endof three years; he van- 
quiſhed Jofias King of Judea, and was alſo vanquiſhed by Nebuchodonozar. 
Apryes happy in his beginnings, was in the end defeated by thoſe of Cyrene 
in Libya; and ſaw all Egypt revolt, who choſe for their King Amaſis, un- 
der waole reign there were counted twenty thouſand Cities in For, as Pls 
ny ſaith. Under this Amaſis, the Eftate fell into the hands of the Perſians, 
after to the Macedonians (Greets,) and then to the Romans, cr. Among 
the Kings of Perſiz who ruled in Egypt , Cambyſes was the firſt and beit 
known; among the Macedonians and Greeks, Alexander the great ; after 
whom the Kings of Egypt took the names of Prolomies, from the name of him 
who firſt bore the title of King after Alexander, bur after the Romans had to 
do with the affaifs of Egypr, there was nothing more remarkable of rheir Hi- 
ftory but Cleopatra ; after whom Auguſtus reduced this Kingdom to a Roman 
Province : and it remained under the Rom.zns, and under the Emperonys of 
the Eaſt, near feven hundred years, till about the year of Grace ſix hundred 
and forty, that the Arabs feiſed it under their Ca/i/s , who reſided firſt at Me- 
dina, then at Bagdad, Damaſcus, and ſometime at Cairo. The So/dans a- 
boliſhed chis Calif te in Egypr, and among them the Chreftians have but roo 
welt known one Saladine,who drove then out of a great part of the Holy Land. 
Among theſe laſt Soidans, Campſon, Gaurus and Tomombey were eſteemed Va- 
liant, yer were ſo ill ſerved, that the Twr4s under their Emperour Je/rmws, 
became Matters of: Egypt in 1518,and do yer poſleſs it. 
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At preſent tlie Porr ſends a Baſſzro command in Egypt, and the 12 Caſſilifs The Tribute 


or Goveynours of the Country depend on this-Baſſa, and are asit were only his 4. 


Farmers: They give him every year a certain number of Purſes, (every Turſe 
of 750.o0r 76 Liowdollavs)ſome 25,30,40,ſome only 10 or 12,according to the 
povegs of the Country, or the greatneſs of their Caſſilifs of Governments, 
omehaving only 40 or 50 Towhs, other 100, 200, 300 and more: beſides theſe 
Purſes for the Baſſa', they give to the T:haja or Haja' ( who is as it were his 
Chancellor)and other Officers; about the ſixth, or at leaſt the fifth part of _ 
Aaa they 
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tiey give to the B.i/5.;, And for the Prince,or Grand S$ignicr,ſome pay 6 times 
more,others ten times more then they give.to the Baſſuzand beſides theſe Pur. 
ſes they furniſhacertain number of Ardeps, or meaſures of Gra/n, Pulſe, tgc. 
The conſtant Profit or Revenue that the Grand S:gn:or draws irom this King« 
dotmis 1800000 ZLeccheens yearly , each Zeccheene 1s valued at 95s. ſterling, 
which is $ millions and 10000 /. fterling, and this Revenue is divided into z ec. 
qual parts, of which one is allotted for the furniſhing and accommodating the 
Annual Pilgrimage to Mecha ; the ſecond goes for the payment of the Souldi. 
ers and Officers; with other neceſlary charges for the management ot the King. 
dom; and the third and1aſt goes clear into his Chequer. , _ | / 
The Caſſilif of Girgio, or of Satt is one ofa: e beſt and ricrelt ; it-paſſed not 
above 100 years ſince for a Kingdom, and reccived its Baſ6a trom the Port, It 
hath likewiſe its D:evan, diſpoſes its Caſu/afs,: or under-Governments,which 
lie in its extent, the Soyl is fruitful, bears much Corn, and feeds many: Cattle. 
Tie Caſſil:iffs of Manfelout, and Beneſuef, arc not ſo great but better peopled, 
and worth little leſs then that of Girg/0o. On the other fide of the Nzle are 
thoſe of M:nio and \Cherkeffi. which have as large an extent as the other zto. 
gether; but are incomparably leſs as to the goodnels, ſcarce yielding the tenth 
part of what the others do; ſo great difference is there in being at the foot, and 
on the Eaſt of a Mountain. Theſe 5 Caſſilifs anſwer to the higher Egypt,or the 
Thebau of the Ancients; in which are a great many Cities, Walled Towns 
and Villages, as are generally found throughout all Zgypt,as anon I ſhall have 
occaſion to treat of, Thoſe Caſſilifs of Frum and G:za with the Territory of 
Cairotothe middle. The Ca/ilifs of Frum and Giza have very good Earth, 
and which is eafily watred by the: Ne ; it yields ſtore of Grain, Fruits, as 
Raiſins, tc. Flax, Milk, feeds many Caitle, 6c. but the Caſſilzf, or Ge- 
vernour of the laſt hath not a free ſword, rhat is, hath not power ot life and 
death as he pleaſes, as the others have, being out of the courſe of the Arads, 
and too near Caro, of which a word or two. 
This City of CAIRO hath for a long time been all tze Ornament of E. 
gypt : It was the Reſidence of the Sultans, is now of the Baſsa, ſome make it 
very great,others much leſs ; the firſt compole it of 4 parts, to witt, Old Carr, 


: New Cairo, Boulac and Charafat ; there being ſome void places between each; 


they ſay that theſe 4 parts together with their Suburbs may be about 10 or 1 2 
Leagues long, and 7 or $ broad; nor give they it leſs then 25 or zo Leagues 
Circuit. They count 16 or 18000 Streets, 6000 Moſques, and if the particu- 
lar Oratories be compriſed above 20000, as alſo they account about 2000co 
Houſes, among which are divers Bazars or Markets, Canes or Magazines of 
certain Merchandizes, many Hoſpitals, and magnificent ſtructures. The 
Caſtle is great, ſtrong, and well fortified, ſcituate on the'top of a Rock, which 0- 
verlooks the City, and diſcovers the Plain on all ſide*, even to the loſs of fight. 
The buildings,paintings, and other Ornaments which yet remain,do teſtify the 
magnificence of the So/dans, This Caſtle ( as Heylin noteth ) for largeneſs, 
may rather be held for a City, then a Caſtle, encloſed with high and ror 
Walls, and divided into many Courts, in which were ſtately buildings, but now 
hath loſt much of its glory ; being in part deſtroyed by Se/imus ; that which 
now remains, ſerveth for the Court or habitation of the Baſu. In and about 
this City, are abundance of delicate Orchards, which are places of great de- 
light in which are excellent Fruits, Walks, Sc. and nigh to this City, there 
15 2 pleaſant Lake which is much frequented by the Inhabitants, who for their 
recreation paſs ſome time daily on this Lake in boates, for their further mutual 
ſociety,” and ſeeing; their friends and acquaintance. 

Cow Lambert of Mar/iliein his relations of the year- 1627, 28, 29, and 
32,..ſaith, that Cairo ( ſeparated from the other Cities and Towns) is not 
ſo 'great as, Paris, ( and if , an eye witneſs of both. may be believed he 
ſpeaks aq. and. takes for witneſſes ſome eminent French Gentlementhen 
at Cairo; who confeſſes that joyning it tothe Cities and. Boroughs adjacent, 
may with reaſon: be called Grand Cairo ; but however he gs 

to; t 
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this to be but almoſt the ſhadow of Cairo, as it was 100 and odd years lince,to 
much is the trade diminiſhed, and that according to the report of the people 
of the Country. He ſaith likewiſe that the Cait/e hath been much greater, 
and more magnificent then it is at preſent, and obſerves ſeveral toot- 
ſteps of proud buildings,now of no uſe;and after all, ſaith, that this is not ſtrong. 


Sandys 1n his book of Tave/s among other remarkable things, makes ths .. 
deſcription of ir, ſaying, that this great City called Grand Carro, is inhabited ..;/ 
by Moors, Turks, Negroes, Jews, Copties, Greeks and Armenians, who © 


are obſerved to be the pooreſt, and yet the moſt laborious, the civilleſt and 
honeſteſt of all others; rhey are not ſubjeR to the Turk, neither do they 
pay bim any Tribute of Children, as other Chr:ſf;ans do ; and it they happen 
ro be raken in Wars, they are freed from bondage ; and this priviledge they 
gained, by a certain Armentan that torerold the greatneſs and glory.ot Mahe- 
mer. Here he ſaith they hatch Eggs by artificiaf teat, and that in exceeding 
great numbers, which they doin tis manner. In a narrow entry, on each ſide 
are 2 rows of Ovens, one over the other. On the floors of the lower they lay 
Flax, over thoſe Mats,and upon them Eggs. The floors of the upper Oven, 
are as roofs to the under, bing grated over hike kilns, onely having tunnels in 
the middle, which have covers over them. Theſe gratings are covered with 
mats, and on them they lay dry and pulverated dung of Camels, Sc. three or 
four inches thick, at the farther and higher ſides of theſe upper Ovens are tren- 
ches of Lome, which are about a handtul deep, and two handfuls broad , and 


any fire, under the mouths of the upper Ovens are conveyances for the ſmoak, 
having round roofs, witi vents at the top to open and ſhut; and thus ly the 
Eggs 1n the lower Ovens for the ſpace of eight daies, turning them daily, 
and looking that the heat be gentle and moderate, then they put ouc 


the fire, and put the one half into the upper Ovens, then they ſhut all ' 


cloſe,and let them alone ten dats longer, at which time they become hatched. 


[ ſhall conclude my deſcription of this City, with ſome obſervations which Sir 744-5 3/4*! 
Sir Henry Blunt hath obſerved during his abode there, firſt, he ſaith that there t'54<©1prion 


. of this City . 


are Moſques and Oratorres to the number of thirty five thouſand , ſome of ©... 


which are very ſtately and magnificent ; next he faith there is twenty four 
thouſand noted Streets, beſides by-Streets and Lanes, and ſome of theſe Streets 
are about two miles in length, and to all theſe Streets, at each end, there is a 
Door which every night is lockt up and kept guarded, by which means tu- 
mults, robberies, fire or the like is prevented ; and without the City to hinder 
the Incurſions of the Arabs from abroad, there doth alſo watch every night 
four Saniacks, with each of them one thouſand horſemen, the number of men 
that do every night guard this City is twenty eight thouſand. This City is 
built, he ſaith, after the Egyp:;an manner, high, and of large rough ſtones, 
with part of Brick, the Streets are but narrow, but as the Houſes decay, they 
are rebuilt after the Turk:ſþ manner, mean, low, and made of Mud and Tim- 
ber; yet their Palaces are ſtately, with ſpacious Courts, wherein are fair 
Trees to keep them from the heat of the Sun ; alſo other Courts belonging to 
their Palaces adjoyning to curious Gardens, wherein are variety of excellent 
fruits, and watred with Fountains, nor want they any ſtate in their Edifices, 
which ate vaſt, lofty, and very magnificent. This City notwithſtanding its 
greatneſs, he ſaith,is ſo exceeding populous,that the people paſs to and fro, as 
it were,in throngs ; near tothis City are Joſephs 7 Granarzes, now brought to 
ruines, yet 4 of them are ſo repaired,as they are made uſe of to keep the publick 
Corn. On the South end of this City, he ſaith, there yet remaineth a round 
Tower; wherein Pharaohs daughter lived when ſhe tound Moſes in the Rivet 
which runs hard by it. 

South Weſt of Grand Cairo, on the other (ide of the N:/e,about four Leagues 
diſtance, Nands the three oldeſt and greateft Pyramides; the Fews at- 
firming them to be built by Pharaoh, who was drowned in the Red Sea; the 
faireſt for himſelf, the next for his Wife, and the leaſt for his only Daugh- 
ter. The greateſt of the three, and _ of the Worlds Seven Wonders, 
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in theſe they burn rhe aforeſaid dung, which yieldeth a gentle heat, without _ fr arwomgy 
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is made in form Qaadrangular, leſſening by equal degrees ; the Bafis of eve 
Square, is 300 paces in length ; and ſo lefſening by degrees, aſcending by.z50 
ſteps, each being about z teet high ; the Stones are all of a bigneſs, and hewed 
four ſquare.And 1n this,as alſo in the orhers,there are ſeveral Rooms. There are 
alſo about 16 or 18 other Pyramides,but of leſs note, and not ſo ancient as theſe 
3 aforcſaid are, which I ſhall paſs by. Nighto this City, inthe Plain, isthe 
lace where they did inter their dead; in which, they uſed ſuch art, that the 
Codies of their dead'remain to this day mp ſound ; and theſe we call Mun 
mics, The places where theſe bodies ly,are about ten fathom under ground in 
Vaults ; either in the Sand, or upon an open ſtone: The Earth is tull of dry 
Sand, wherein moiſture never comes;which together with their arr-of Embalm-. 
ing them, doth thus preſerve the bodies for fome thouſand years paſt. In the 
breſt of theſe Mummres is ſet a ſmall Idol, ſome of one ſhape, ſome of another, 
with Hieroglyphicks on the back fide of them. This City of Grand Cairo was 
formerly of a very great Trade,but that which hath now ruined it, as likewiſe 
that of Alexandv1a, is the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indres by the Cape .of Good 
Hope ; by which,the _— Portugals and Hollanders, at preſent go to theſe 
Indies, and bring into the Weſt all thoſe Drugs, Spices, Precious Stones , 
Pearls, and a thouſand other Commodities which came beiore by Aleppo, or 
by Egypt ; but paſſing by Caro, let us come to the other Gaſſilifs. 
The cailijrin In the lower Egypt, are thoſe of Garbia, Menufia, and Callionbech, with- 
the lover jnthe Delta, and between the Branches of the Nz/e. That of Manſaura, 
mos without, and Eaſtward towards the Holy Land, and Arabia : Likewiſe with- 
out, and Weſtward of the Nile, is the Caſſulrf of Bonhera or Baera, which 
ſtretches it ſelf from the Nz/e unto the Cape of Bonandrea. This laſt Caſſilsf is 
almoſt quite out of Egypr, though within its Government, and the length of 
its Sea Coaſt, not leſs then that of all Egypt along the Nz/e : But that which 
is diſtant from the N:/e, is ſubje to the Arabs, and very Defſart ; that which 
isnear it is better worth. Irs Governor is obliged to Mannel a Callech or Chan 
nel of 1c0000 paces in length, to carry water from the Nile to Alexandria; 
and when a new Baſs arrives in Egypt, this Governor hath likewiſe to furniſh - 
him with Horſes and Camels for himſelf, his Train and Baggage,and to defray 
his charges from Al/txandria unto Cairo. But fince the Wars with the Venet:- 
ans, the Baſia's have generally come round by Land, and not adventured by 
Sea to Alexandria, Among the Deſarts of this Caſſidzf, thoſe of St. Macaire 
have had 360 and odd Monaſteries : And here is likewiſe to be ſeen, a Lake of 
Mineral Water, which converts into Nitre, the Wood, Bones, or Stones, that 
are thrown into it. 

The Caſſ#:fs of Callioubech, Menouſia and Garbta, being between the Bran- 
ches of the Nz/z, and out of the courſe of the Arabs, ought to be eſteemed the 
beſt in t ; and particularly, the laſt which yields more abundantly Sugar, 
Rice, Milk, Grains, Oyl, Flax, Herbs, Honey, Fruits, c. And Maala, one 
of its principal Cities, which they call the Little Medina, is a place of great 
devotion with them, where they hold yearly a famous Fair, which the Gover- 
nor opens with great pomp, obſerving many Ceremonies. The Caſſilif of 
Manaus doth produce the ſame Commodzties , but not in ſo great a quantity, 
though of a greater extent then Gaybra ; but more over it yields Caſſia. T heſe 
four or five Caſſilsfs take up the whole Coaſt of Zgypr, and of its Government, 
and on this Coaſt are the Cities of Alexandria, Roſetta Damiata, and ſome 


others. 
The Ciry of 


bates Hog Alexandria, among the Turks, Scanderia, was built by the) command of 
Alexander the Great, and by him peopled with Greeks, immediately after 
the conqueſt of Egypt ; and the Moddel traced by the Architef# Dinocrates, 
who for want of other matter, made uſe of Wheat-flower to mark out the cir- 
cuit ; which was taken for a good Augury. It was afterwards beaurified by 
many, but eſpecially by Pompey. Ir is ſcituated Weſtward of the De/ra,over 
againſt the Iſle of Pharos, and built upon a Promontory, thruſting, it ſelf into 
the Sea; with which, on the one (ide, and on the other, the Lake Mareots. 
It is a place of good defence ; its circuit is about 12000 paces, adorned with 
many 
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many ſtately Edifices, among which, 'the moſt famous was the Serapriim, or 
the Temple of their god Seraps. Which for curious workmanſhip and the 
ſtatelineſs of the Building, was inferior to none but the Roman Capital, ther 
the Library erected by Prolomy Philadelphus; in which there were 200000 
Volums, which Demetrius promiſed to augment with 300000 more. And 
this in the War againſt 7#/:us Ceſar was unfortunately burnt. And this is that 
Philadelphus who cauſed the Bible to be. tranſlated into Greek by the 92, 
Interpreters, which were ſeat him by the High Prieſt Eleazar. In this City, 
in Anno 180, Gantenus read Divinity and P Hoſep'y, who, as it is thought, 
was the firſt inſtitutor of T/wiverſeties. This City bath been-enriched with 
400 high and ſtrong Forts and Towers; and the Fiolomies or Kings of Egypt; 
having made here their xefidence after the death of A/exander the Great, and 
cauſed many ſtately and magnificent Palaces to be built : Under the Howſes 
are Giiterns ſuſtained with Pi/H/ars of Marble; as alſo Pavements for their 
retreſhment, being their Summer habitation ; their ancient cuſtom, by reaſon 
of the heat, being to build their Houſes as much under ground as above, the 
upper part ſerving for their Winter babitation. It was their cuſtom alſo to e- 
rect great P:Hars of Marble or Porphyry; among others, that of Pompey, 
which ſtands upon a four ſquare Rocky Foundation without the Walls, on the 
South ſide of the City : It is round, and of one intire piece of Marble , and 
of an incredible bigneſs, being above One hundred foot high, not far from the 
place where he was ſlain in a Boat at Sea, and where his aſhes were laid. In 
this City are alſo two ſquare Obelisks, full of Egyptian Hieroglyphics of a 
vaſt bigneſs, and each of one entire piece of Stone ; ſaid to be thrice as big as 
that at Rome, or that at Conſtantinople. Near: theſe Obelisks, as Sir Henry 
Blunt relateth , are the ruines of Cleopatra's Palace, high upon the ſhore, 
with the private Gate, whereat ſhe received Mark Antony after their 
overthrow at AFium, And he ſaith, That about a bow turther , 
upon another Rock on the ſhore,is yet a round Tower, which was part of Ale- - 
xanders Palace. This City , after the Romans were Maſters of Egypr, was 
maintained ſo rich, ſo well peopled, and ſo powerful, that it was e- 
ſteemed the ſecond of their Empire : And when the Arabs ſeiſed it, 
there was counted 12000 Sellers of Herbs, 4900 Bathing-bouſes, 400 Play« 
houſes, Sc. 

Thus was the former ſtate of this City, but at preſent almoſt a heap of ruines, 
eſpecially, the Eaſt and South parts; not the moyety of the City being inha- 
bited. And were it not for ſome conveniencies of Trade, or the like, more 
then any pleafure of the place, by reaſon of the evil Air which reigns there, it 
would be ſoon left wholly deſolate. It is now inhabited by a mixture of Na- 
tions, as Turks, Jews, Greeks, Moors, Copties and Chriſtians. | Now remark- 
able tor a Moſque, in which St. Mark, their firſt B:ſbop, was ſaid to be buried: 
Yet their reſts ſtill within, and near the City, many Obe/ists, Columns, Foot- 
ſteps of proud Buildings, &c. 

Raſchit or Roſetto, a pritty little City, ſeated on the N/e, four miles from Tye Ciry of 
the Mediterranean Sea; aplaceof no ſtrength, but of a great Trade, and well 
furniſhed with ſeveral ſorts of Commodities, Its Buildings are ſtately, both 
within and without, and is only defended by a Caſte, being without Walls, 
or other Fortifications. This City in ancient times, was noted for a place of 
all kinds of Beaſt/ineſs and Luxury. Damiatais a fair City, and its Land ex*+ The City of 
cellent, famous for the often Sieges laid unto it by the Chr:ff:an. Armies, in 2:54, 
Anno 1220, Who for 18 Moneths continuance, did ſtoutly defend themſelves; 
till in the end, the Enemy hearing no noiſe, ſome of them did adventure to 
Scale the Walls, who finding no reſiſtance, the Army marched in; who then 
found in every houſe and corner, heaps of dead bodies, and none to give them 
burial ; and ſearching them, found them to die of Famine and of the Pe(?:- 
lexce, which grievouſly raged amongſt them : Which lamentable ſpc- 
Qacle, muſt needs add terror to the beholder. This City was built , as 
ſome Authors ſay , out of the ruines of Pe/x/ium, which was built by Pe- 

leus, the Fatherof Achilles ; who for the murther of his Brother Phocus, 
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was by the gods commanded to purge himſelf in the adjoyning Late, This 
place ( as Hey; noteth) was the Epiſcopal See of St. Iſadore, lirnamed 
Peluſuotes , whoſe Pious and Rhetorical Epiſtles are yet extant. And at 
this place Prolomy, the famous Geographer, drew his firſt breath. And theſe 
three Cities, after Cairo, are at preſent the faireſt of Eoypt, There are a- 
bundance of other Cities'which are yet in ſome repute ; as Suez and Cofſir 
ſcated on the Red Sea; Suez noted for its Arſenal ; and Cofſir, tor its recepti- 
on of the Merchandizes of the Eaſt; and Sazer, a fair Town not far trom 
Cairo, on the Nile, by ſome ſaid to be the dwelling place of Joſeph and Mary, 
whither they fled with Chr:ft for fear of Herod; where ate yet the ruines of a 
fair and beautiful Temple, which as they ſay was built by Helena, the Mother 
of Conftantine; 'with ſeveral others too tedious to name, | But to ſpeak truth, 
Egypt iis nothing in regard of what it was under its firſt Kings, with feveral o- 
ther, as I have ſet downin my Geographical Tables, as they are found in the 
1aid Twelve C rp ; and are all commodiouſly and pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Banks of rhe Nzle, which traverſes the whole Countrey , dividing it felt into 
feveral fireams, eſpecially in the Higher Egypt, where! with ſeveral Mouths 
it falls into ( or receives ) the Mideterranean Sea: Alſol have noted ſeveral 
Cities ſeated on the Red Sea, to which I refer the Reader. 

In this Countrey are two”Lakes, the one is called The Lake of Bu- 
cheira, in the Territory of Alexandria, and is abour twelve Leagues in 
length, and ſeven in breadth; the other is called The Late of Moeris , 
in the Caſfſilifs of Giza and Frum; and is about 27 Leagues inlength, and 20, 
15,10,5, and 3 in breadth, 

Thus much for the Deſcription of the Countrey ; In the next place, I ſhall 
treat of the Inhabitants, as to their Laws,Religion,Cuftoms, Antiquities, Hie- 
roglyphicks, Stature, Habit, 8c. Alſo the Fertility and Rarities of the Coun- 
trey, amongſt which I ſhallend with the Deſcription of the Nz/e. 

Their Laws , 'as to Juſtice and Government, are _—_— Turkiſh; and 
therefore I ſhall refer the Reader to the Deſcription of the Turks, as ye may 
find it treated of in'the Deſcription of Conſtantinople, their Metropolitan Ci- 
ty. Yet for rigor in their puniſhments, they exceed other parts of Twrkey,and 
that by reaſon of the treacherous, malicious, and baſe diſpoſitions of them ; 
their executions being different according to the quality of the Crime, for ſome 
offences they uſe flaying alive; for others impaling ; cutting them off with 
ared hot Ironat the Waiſt ; for others oynting with Honey in the Sun z alſo, 
ſome they hang by the Foot, and the like cruelties, The ancient People of 
this Countrey were Heathezs,worſhipping the Sun, Moon and Stars, ſacrifi- 
cing to Apollo, Jupiter, Hercules, and the reſt of the gods; alſo attributing 
divine honors to derpents, Crocodiles, as alſo to Garlick, Onions, and Leeks, 
But the god which thay moſt adored, was Aps, a coal-black Ox, with a white 
Star in his Fore-head, two Hairs only in his Tail, and the form of an Eagle on 
his back; but now Mahomet:ſmis much received amongſt them. The Chr;- 
fan Faith was here firſt planted by St Mar&,who was he firſt Biſhop of Alex- 
andria. And theſe Chriſtians are all of the Jacobites Se, obſerving the ſame 
Cuſtoms and Forms of Ceremonies in their Rel/:g:ion, as thoſe formerly treated 
of in A/ia. | 

Among the many Rarities or Antiquities of this Countrey , are the Pyra- 
mides ; asalſo the Obelishs and Columns ſpoken of before ; next on the Banks 
ofthe River Nz/e, ſtood that famous Labyrinth built by Pſamnicus ; a place 
of an exceeding great bigneſs, containing 1000 Houſes, beſides 12 Royal Pa- 


- laces, within an intire Wall, Which had but one entrance ; but exceeding 


many turnings and windings, which cauſed the way to be — difficult 
to find, the building being as much under ground as above. The buildings 
were of Marble, and adorned with ſtately Columns : The Rooms were fair 
and large,eſpecially a Hall,which was the place of their general Conventions, 
which was adorned with the Statues of their gods , and compoſed of poliſhed 
Marble, Not far from the Pyramides doth itand the Coloſſus, being in form 
of an Athiopian Woman, which heretofore was adorned as a Rural _— 
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This Coloſſus is of a vaſt bigneſs, and is made out of the natural Rock, toge- 
ther with buge flat Stones. Alſo the Ifle and Tower of Ph.wros, oppNiite to 
Alexandr1a ; a place of a great bigneſs, and of great rarity and magnuic.nce ; 
its Watch-Tower, was of an exceeding great heigar, beingaſcended by ſteps, 
and on the top of this Tower there were placed every night abundance of Lant- 
horns with Lights, for the direQionof $.2:lors, by reaſon of the dangerout- 
neſs of the Sea on that Coalt, being fo full of Flats, 

The Egyptians inſtead of Letters, made uſe of Flieroghyphicks ; of Which, Their ſeveral 
an example or two ſhall ſuffice ; viz. For God, they painted a: Fiilcon ; for #1697416; 4; 
Eternity, they painted the Suwnand Moon; fora Tear, they paimed a Snake 
with his Tai/ in his Moxth ; for any thing that was ami, , they painted 
a Eiſþ; - with a thouſand mcre in the like nature too tedious to name. They 
are ſaid to be rhe firſt that invented Arithmetich, Geometry, Muſick, Philo- 
ſophy, Phyſick ; and by reaſon of the perpetual ſerenity of the Air., found out 7 
the courſe of the Sur, Moon and Stars ; their Conſtellations,, Riſings , Set- 
tings, Aſpe&s and Influences ; dividing by the ſame, Years into Moneths, 
grounding their divinations upon their hidden properties. Alſo the firſt Ne- 
cromancers and Jorcerers. Theſe People are much given to Luxury, prone 
to Innovations, Comardly, Cruel, Faithleſs, Crafty and Covetous ; much ad- 
dicted to Fortune telggg, wandring from one Countrey to another, by which 
cheating rricks they ger their livelihood : But theſe people are not the ſame 
as the ancient Inbab:tants were, being a Miſceline of other Nations as aforeſaid, 
theſe People not addifting themſelves to Arts.or Letters, as the former did. 

They are of a mean ſtature,aQtive,of a tawny complexiongbut indifferently well 
featured; and their Women fruitful in Children, ſometime bringing two or three 
at atime. 

Their habit is much after the Twr&:/b dreſs, in which they are not over curi- Their havic, 
ous. 

They have in this Countrey a Race of Horſes, which for one property may 
be eſteemed the beſt in the World; that is, they will run without cating or 
drinking, one jot, four daies and nights together : And there are ſome Egyp- 
tans, Which with the help of a Sway bound about their body, and carr 10g 
with them a little Food to eat, are able to ride them, For ſhape, theſe Horſes 
do not ſurpaſs others ; and for this property they are held ſo rare, and eſteem- 
ed at three years of age, to be worth 1000 pieces of Eight, and ſometimes 
more: And for this breed ot Horſes, there are Officers appointed to look at- 
ter them, and to ſee the Fo/es of them, and to regiſter them in a book with 
the colour, Sc. which hex receive from the teſtimony of credible perſons, to 
avoid cheats, But theſe Horſes are not fit for any other then ſuch a Sandy 
Couuntrey, by reaſon of their tender teet, 

But let us come to the Nz/e, which is the principal piece in all Egypt : I hold 
it for one of the moſt conſiderable Rivers of the World. The length of its 
courſe, and the divers Mouths by which it diſcharges it felt intothe Sea. Its 
inundation at a perfixed time, the quality of its Waters, and the fertility and 
richneſs it leaves where it paſſes,are my inducing Reaſons. It begins towards 
the Tropick of Capricorn, ends on this ſide that of Cancer, tunning tor the 
ſpace of above 45 degrees of Latitude, which are 11 or 1200 Leagues in 4 

reight line; and more then 2000 in its courſe, croflesa great Late, embraces 
the faireſt River Iſland, and waters the richeſt Valley, we have knowledge of. 
Among its Inhabitants this is particular, that naturally ſome are black and 
ſome white; and that in the ſame time, the one have their Summer , 
or their Winter ; when the others ( which is not known elſewhere )) have 
their Winter; or their Summer. Its true Spring is likewife almoſt unknown; 
it is certain that the River that comes out of the Lake of Zarr,; and takes its 
courſe towards the North, is that which we call the N:/e : But this Lake re- 
ceives a number of Rivers which deſcend from the Mountains of the Mooy. 
To tell whether any of theſe Rivers bears the name of Nz/e, and which 
they be, cannot be done: Though there have been Kings of Egypr, Roman 
Emperors, Su/tans, and Kings of Porivgal, which have made the ny 
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In ſum, and a&cording to Prolomy, who hath faid as much as any hitherto, it 
muſt be that moſt advanced towards the South,and which waſhes at preſent the 
City'of Z ambery,crolles the Late of the fame name,or of Zatr ; the Ciry of 
Z air being likewiſe on the ſame Late,At the coming ont of the Lake;the Nile 
paſſes between the Kingdoms of Damout and & ame 1n the Abi ſſines ; receives 
2 little on this fide rhe Eanator the Z afflan, which comes-6ut of the Lake of 
Zaflan ; near the Ifeot Mero or Guegwere,the Cabella or Tagnez&i,which de- 
ſcends from the Lake of Barcena'; and at the entrance into Egypt olthe River 
Nubia, which crofſes Nubia;and comes from $412ra and Bile 4ulgerid and ap. 
parently anſwers to that, which Juba believed to be the true Ne/e. Theſe 3 Ri- 
vers are the greateſt of all thoſe which disburrhen themſ elves in the Ne, and 
carry a great tmany others, But in Egypt the N:/e remains alone, palſles be- 
tweentwo ranks of Mountains, approaching the Sea, the Valley enlarges, 
and the N:le divides it ſelf into many Branches, and glides by many Mouths ' 
tothe Sea, The Ancients made account of ſeven, nine, or mote, noWexcept 
inthe time of Inandation, there are only two principal ones, which paſs by Ro- 
ſetto and Damtgra;and three leffer by Tur ber, Bouy les 29d Ma4/2:Theſe not be- 
ing Navigable,but daring the Inundation;the others always. This Inundation of 
the Nile 13 wonderful, ſome attribute it to certain Ereſian winds,that is, North- 
Weſt;,which repulſe the current,and make it fwell : Otkers to the quantity of 
Snows which melt;and to the continual Rains which fall there,where the NJ: 
harh its beginnings,or there where it paſſes. Others will have the Ocean thents 
ſwell,znd under ground communicate its waters to the Nile Sc.But there are ſo 
mary different opinions touching 'the cauſe of this Inundation, and ſo many 
Reaſons are given proand con ,: that a whole treatiſe might be made of ir. 
This Inundation begins about the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth of June, increaſes 
for the ſpace of forty daies, #nd decreaſes for other 40 days ; ſo that its greateſt 
height is about the end of July , and it ends about the beginning of September, 
If ir begins ſooner or later "gey is obſerved by certain Pillars in the Tewns ; 
and particularly in the Caſtle of Rhoda," which ſtands in a little Iſle oppoſite to 
old Cairo, and where the Baſsa reſides, during the ſolemaity of opening the 
Channel, which paſſes through and fills the Cifterns of Grand Cairo ; and in the 
Fields by the Aſpes, Tortoiſts, , Craw-fiſh, Crocodiles, Bc. who remove their 
Eggs or Young from the Banks of the Nz/e,immediately before the Inundation, 
 ; lay them there where jt will bound ) they give judgment, whether there 
will be more or leſs Water ; and the people are advertiſed,to the end, they ma y 
take order for what they have to do. 

The King M#r:s had expreſly cauſed to be dug the Lake of Mzrs,to receive 
theWaters of the N:/e,when it had too much,or to furniſh it when too little:At 
preſent they remedy it when little, by Channels, advanced towards the higher 
Countrey, that they may be water*d : When too much, by certain F/ood-Gates 
which they open to let the Water ſlide away. 

For the effe& of this Inundation, is, That all that the NN/e covers with 
its Water, is made fruitful, and no more. It Rains ſometimes in the Lower 
Eeypt , very little in the Higher , and not ſufficient to moiſten the Earth; 
but when the Nz/e increaſes too much, or too little, it doth hurt : Ar 12 
Cabits, it is yet Famine; at 15 or 16 ſufficient ; at 18 or 20 abundance. The 
little cannot moiſten the higheſt Lands, and neareſt the Mountains. That 
which lies too long, leaves not time to Sow the lower Grounds ; but the little, 
or none at all, is more dangerous then the too much ; and often beſides the Fa- 
mine, preſages ſome other misfortune near. So before the death of Pompey, 
there was lirtle; ' before that of Anthony and Cleopatra, none at all. 

Moreover, the Dew which cauſes this inundation, is imperceptible, as the 
ſamie Author ſays : He affures us however, that ſo ſoon as it falls, the Air is 
purified , and all Diſeaſes and Peſtilential Feavers of the Countrey, ( which 
are there very rife) ceaſe ; "Which makes it appear that theſe Waters arc 
excellent, and indeed all Authors agree, that the Waters of the Nle arc 
ſweet, healthful, nouriſhing, and that they keep a long time without corrupt- 
ing ; ſo that they be diſcharged from the Mud and Sand they bring along _ 

them 


tem from the Grounds , throvgh which they paſs, - The firſt Kings of 

Egypt made fo much account. of them, that rhey drank nothing elſe than 1s Warr ex- 
tie Waters of Nile; and when #hb:1.14e{phra married his Dapghter Be- Cending 0u- 
renice.to_ Antiochns Theos , King of Aſſwra, he gave order, That from RE 
tzme:to time there ſhould be 'the Water 'ot Ne carried her, that the 
migtt'grink. no orther. And the .truitfulneſs which theſe Waters cauſe, is 

not only known by their making the Earth fo exceeding fertil, ( which 

.etherweſe is as barren) ſo that/it chey do itv a manner but throw in their 

Seed, they have four rich Harveſts in leſs than four Months; and in 

tiat they produce and nouriſh an infinite number of ſtrange Creatures, 

«s Crecodrhes, whach from an Egg no bigger than that of a Gooſe, cometh he tn y 
10. be 20, 25, and fometimes to'3o foor long: His Feet are armed with TKe nw, FyTY "7 . 
Claws, his Back and. Sides with Scales ſo hard not to be prerced ; but his wevlo, al- moe 
Belly ſoft and tender, by reaſon of which he receiveth many times his «1 £7,1% 
deaths wound : His Mouth is exceeding wide, hath no Tongue ; his Jaws © 
very ſtrong, and armed with a ſharp ſer of Teeth as it were indented : 

His Tail is equal to his Body in length , by which he infoldeth his prey 

and draws it in the Water: Ar the taking of his prey he gives jumps , 

and it is a pretty while ere he can turn himſelf; ſo that if it be not juſt 
before him , it may eſcape him. Four Months in the year it is obſerved 

to eat nothing, which 1s during the Winter Seaſon; the Female is ſaid 

to lay one hundred Eggs at one time, which ſhe is as many days a hatch- 

ing; and they will live to the age of one hundred years, and growing to 

the laſt. Alſo this River breedeth River-Horſes, of old called H:ppo- 
potami ; they have great Heads, wide _ and armed with Tusks as 
white as Ivory; they are proportioned like a Swine, but as big in Body 

as a Cow; ſmooth Skinned, but exceeding hard. Alſo River-Bulls , about 

the bigneſs of. a Caf of a Twelve month old, and in ſhape like a Byl. 

Alfo here are found abundafice of great and ſmall F:ſhes. And laſtly, the 
{ruitfulneſs of theſe Waters is ſhewed, in that the Women and Cattle 
which drink thereof are very fruitful, ordinarily bringing forth their 
Children and Young by two and three, and ſometimes by four and five at a 

time. 

There are yet many fine things might be ſaid of the Ne, as its divers 
Names , its Catarafts, 6c. Burt we have likewiſe om.tted many things 
which might be ſaid of Egypt, which hath been famous in Holy Writ as 
well as in Prophane, and which would ſwell into a Volume. Let us end 
with ſaying ſomething of the fertility of the Country , what Commodities 
It produces and communicates to otiier Countries. 

[t is plentifully turniſhed with ſeveral Metals; the Ground along the The fertiliry 
Nile produceth> abundance ot Corn, Rice , Pulſe, and other Grains, that ey by oy 
it may well be termed the Granary of the Turkib, as it was formerly Commodities. 
of the Roman Empire : and it feeds much Cattle, produceth great plenty 
of F:ſþ, hath ſtore of Fowls, yields excellent Fruits, Lemmons, Oranges, 

Citrons, Pomegranates, Figgs, Cherries, ©c. Alſo, Capers, Olives, Flax, 
Sugars, Caſſia, Sena, Oil, Balſom ; ſom? Drugs and Spices , Wax , Crver, 
Elephants Teeth, Silk, Cotton, Linnen Cloth, with ſeveral good Manu- 
faftures; alſo Hides , beſides the A/bes of two little Weeds growing a- 
bout Alexandria , whereof quantity are tranſported to Venice ; and with- 
out which they cannot make their Chryſtal-Glaſſes, We may add , that 
Incenſe, Coffee , and other Commodities of Arabia and India, paſs 
—_— this Country , to be tranſported into the Weſtern parts of 
wrky, 


Throughout the Countrey they have abundance of Palm-Trees , which ME - tag 
may be, reckoned among the Rarities of the Country , and that for ſe- wre of their 
veral Reaſons. Theſ.. Trees are obſerved always to grow in couples, Male groming.ke 
and Female : They both thruſt forth Cods full of Seeds ; but the Female 
1s only fruitful, but not except it grows by op a and having his Seed 
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mixt with hers, Which they do not fail to do at the beginning of Max. 
The Fruit it bears is known by the name of Dates, which in taite reſemble 
Figs, The Pith of theſe Trees is White, and called the Brains , which 
are in the uppermoſt parts. , And this is held an excellent Salad, in taſte 
much like an Havtechoke ; of the: Branches 'they make Bedſteads, Lattices, 
£9c. Of the outward Husk of the Ced, CGordage; of the inner, Bruſhes ; 
and of the Leaves, Fans, Feathers, Mats, Baskets, ®c.- This Tree is held 
among, them to be. the perfe@ Image of a:Man, and that for theſe Reg. 
ſons. Firſt, becauſe it doth not fructihe, but by Corture : Next , as having a 
Brain in the uppermoſt part, which if once corrupted ( as Mans) doth 
periſh and die : And laſtly, in regard that on the top thereof grow certain 
Strings which reſemble Hazy ; the great end of the Branches appearing like 
Hands. extended forth; and. the Dates as Fingers. And fo much for 
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LAHAR A, 


That s, DESART. 


N our Africa or Libya Interior, we have placed Z AHA RA, the 
Country of the NEG ROES and GUI N 17. Zaharais an Arab 
name, and ſignifies Deſart ; and this name is taken from the quality of 
the Country : ſo the Arabs divide the Land into three ſorts, Cehel, Za- 
hara, and Azgar. Cehel hath only Sand, very ſmall, without any 

Green. Zahara hath Gravel and little Stones, and bur little Green, Azgar 
hath ſome Marſhes, ſome Graſs and little Shrubs. The Country is generally 
hot and dry ; it hath almoſt no Water, except ſome few Wells; and thoſe Salt : 
if there fall great Rains the Land is much better. But beſides the leanneſs of 
the Soil there is ſometimes ſuch vaſt quantities of Graſchoppers , that they eat 
and ruin all that the Earth produceth. Through this Country the (Caravans 
paſs, which adds no ſmall advantage unto it. It is ſo barren and ill inhabited, 
that a Man may travel above a week together without ſeeing a Tree, or ſcarce 
any Graſs ; as alſo without finding any Water, and that Water they have is 
drawn out of Pits , which oft-times is covered with Sand, and taſtes very 
brackiſh, ſo that many times Men die for want of it ; which knowing the 
defect, thoſe Merchants which travel in this Country , carry their Water, as 
well as other Proviſions, on their Camel: backs. 

The People are Beyeberes and Africans, likewiſe Abexes and Arabs; of 
which the firſt are ſeated in the moſt moiſt places , the others wander ater 
their Flocks : Some have their Cheques or Lords, almoſt all tollow Mahome- 
t:ſm. Though the Air be very hot, yet it is ſo healthful , that from Barbary, 
the COnbey of the Negroes, and other places, Sick people come as to their laſt 
remedy. 

This great Deſart is divided into ſeven principal Parts, of which the three 
Weſtern are, Lanhaga, Zuenz:ga, and Targa or Hatr : The four towards the 
Ealt are, Lemptia, Berdoa, Gaoga, and Borno, Almoſt every part reaches the 
tull breadth, and all together make but the length of this Deſarr. 

ZANHAGA is moſt Weſtward, and touches the Ocean ; with this De- 
fart are -comprehended thoſe of Azaoad and Tegazza: This laſt yields Salt 
like Marble, which. is raken from a Rock, and carried 2, 3, 4 or 500 Leagues 
intothe Land oi the Negroes, and ſerves in ſome places tor Money , and for 
this they buy their Victuals, Theſe People uſe it every moment , letting it 
melt in their Mouths , to hinder their Gums 'from corrupting ;-which often 
kappens, either becauſe of the heat , which continually reigns ; or becauſe 
their {pod corrupts in leſs than —— In the Deſart of Azaoad, and in the 

ee 


ntwo Tombs, the one of a rich Mer- 
chant, and the other of a Carrier : The Merchants Water being all gone, and 


 T, 


| ready to die for want oy of the Carrier (who had not overmuch ) one 


; » 
Glaſs full, for which he gaye him 10000 Ducats ; a poor little for ſo great a 
Sum : but what would not a man do in neceflity ? yet at the end the Carrier 
repented liis:bargain, for both the one and the other died for want of Water 
: et.out.of the Deſart, Thoſe near the Sea have ſome Trade 
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The Country or Deſert of ZUVENZIGA, under the name of whicl 2»:ic6 
paſſes that of Cogdenu,, and is more troubleſom and dangerous than that of 
Zanhaga , as allo more deſtitute of Water ; and yet it hath many People, 
among others certain Arabs, feared by all their Neighbours, and particularly 
by the Negroes , whom thoſe Arabs take and ſell for Slaves in the Kingdom of - 

Pz : Butin revenge, when they fall into the hands of the Negroes they are 
cut into ſo many pieces, that the biggeſt that remains are their two Ears. Its 
chief places are Zuenziga and Ghtr, 

The Deſart ot TARGA or HAIR (ſome eſteem this laſt the name of r-:« 
the Principal Place, and the other of the People) is not ſo dry nor troubleſogn 
as the two others. There are found many Herbs tor Paſtures, the Soil indiffe- 
rent fruitful, and of a temperate Air. They have ſome Wells, whoſe Water is 
good. In the Morning there falls ſtore of Manna, which they find freſh and 
healthful, of which they tranſport quantity to Agades, and other places. Is 
chief places are Targa and Hazy. 

L Fl MT TA is likewiſe eſteemed the name of a People , and its principal 7 
place alſo Dzgir. This Defart is dry,and more troubleſom than that of Targ.z ; 
and its People haughity, brutiſh, and dangerous to them that croſs it, going 
from Conſtantina, Tunis, and Tripoli, to the Negroes. # 

BERDOA isnoleſs Deſart than that of Lempra; but it hath Dates a+ >. ;.. 
bout thoſe places, which are inhabited, and which are well furniſhed with Wa- 
ter. They count three little walled Cities and tome Towns, the chief bearing 
the name of the part. 

BORNO and GOAGA are ſcarce Defart. They have each their King. #7 nd 

He of Boynois of the Race of Beydoa, and his People part Black, part White, ©*<* 
are civil, and drive ſome Trade. But they have likewiſe their Wives and 
Children jn common, and ſcarce any Religion, as formerly the Garamantes. 
The King of Goaga deſcended from a Black Stave, who having ſeized on the 
eſtate of his Maſter, after having bought ſome Horſes, ran over the Neigh- 
bouring Countries, traded for ſore time for S/aves againſt Horſes , whom he 
made mount on his, and became Maſter of this Eſtate more than 200 years 
ago. Partof his People are Chriſt;ans, as thoſe of Egypt ; but i ant', and 
almoſt all Shepherds. The chiet places in Bornoare, Amaſen, veha, and 
Borno ; the two former ſeated in the Lake Semegda : The chict place of Goa- 
2a bears the ſame. 


The Land of NEGROES. 


'T* E Nepyoes are People about the River N. "ger, which hath taken its The Land of 


/ 

Name from theſe People ; and theſe People from their Colour, and not Negroes irs 
the People from the River, as ſome have believed. They are divided ioto ma- and Party 
ny Parties or Ki doms, of which ſome are on this fide , others beyond , and iv, 
others between the Branches of the N:zger. . We have placed on this fide the 
Kingdoms of Gualata, Genehoa, Tombut, Agades, Canum, Caſſena, and /Gan- 
garga, Beyond, thoſe of Melly, Souſoc, Mandingue,Gago,Guber, £egaeg, and 
Lanfara. | 1: <9 

= the Branches, and about the Mouths of Niger, are a great number 
of People, Kingdoms, and Signiories, The principal _ are the Jeloffes, 
between the Branches of _—_ and Gambea ; the Ca/avguas, between St. 

| Domingo and Rio Grande; andthe Biafares beyond and along Rio (ravde. 

The moſt famous Kingdoms of -the Faloffes are thoſe of 'Sunega and Gambea: 
Amon the Caſaneuas, thoſe of Caſamunſe and Farem ; among the Bafares 
ot S Guinala, Breuba, and Beſegue. Albtheſe Kingdoms and People,: and 
likewiſe the ohheers. #ich are about. the Niger, are fo little known., that lore 
think it not worth'the pains to-ſer down their Names. We will ſpeak. only of 
what ſhall ſeem moſtremarkable, | Y 'Þ p, 
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GUALATA is one of the leaſt, having in it not above three Towns, 5f 
which Guadta is the chief; beſides ſome tew Villages. Fruitful in Dates ; 
they are coal black; live in a mean condition, and without any form of Go- 
vernment or ſettled Laws. They have no Gentry among them, but. to their 
power are civil to Strangers. 

GENEHOA isrichin Gyain, Cotton, Cattle, and Gold; for which they 
have a good trade with the Merchants of Barbary; and by reaſon of the 
overflowing of the Niger, the Soil is very fertil; yet have they not many 
Towns : that moſt known is where their King refideth, who is a Vaſlal to the 
King of Tombut, beareth the name of the Kingdom. And. here it is that their 
Prieſts, Doors, and Merchants inhabit. The Prieſts and Doors wear white 
Apparel, and for diſtinQion all the reſt wear black or blew Cotton. Its other 
places are, Samba-Lamech,Ganar,and Walade. 

TO MBTUT hath quantity of Go/d,is well watered with the N:zger,which 
makes it very fruitful, eſpecially in Grains, and it hath good Paſtures, which 
feed many Cattle, The chief place gives name to the Kingdom, ſcituate on a 
branch of the River Nzger : It is the reſidence of their IB, who hath a fair 
Palace, buitt of Lime and Stones, all the reſt of the Honſes (except one fair 
Church) is made of Mud, and Thatched. It is well filled with Merchants , 
who drive a good Trade betwixt this and Fez, This King, within this 100 and 
odd years, hath ſubdued and made tributary a great part -of the Negroes, is 
magnificent im his Court, of the Mahometan Religion, keeps ordinatily 3000 
Horſe for his Guard, and hath marched againſt the Yeviffe of Morocco with 

300000 Men. Its other places are Szl/a and Berifſa, allo ſeated on the Niger, 
Gugneve, Congeny and Caſſali. 

AGADES hath great quantities of Cattle, and are much given to gra- 
ſing and looking to them, making it their livelyhood, uſing the Ancients cu- 
ſtom of Tents, and removing up and down for the conveniency of freſh and 

ood Paſture for their Cattle ; and among their Moveable Towns their chief 

ars the name of the Kingdom in which the King reſideth, who is Tributary 

ro him of Tombut. Its other places are, Deghir, Mayma, and Murs , ſeated 
on a Lake of the Nzger. 

CA NUM, beſides its Cattle, hath Grain, Rice, Cotton, and Fraits ; hath 
Springs of Running-water, as alſo a good River , which iſſueth forth many 
little Rivulets ; it is well ſtored with Wood, is very populous ; and hath ſeve- 
ral Towns ; the chief being Cano, wherein is the Palace of theirKing, who is 
alſo Tributary to him of Tombut. This Town is environed with a Wall of 
Chalk-Stone, of which moſt of the Houſes are built, and well frequented by 
Merchants, Its next chief place is Germa. 

CASSENA is craggy, barren, and very Woody ; yet it yields ſome ſtore 
of Barley and Millet, The People live very meanly, wanting many things 
that the other Kingdoms have plenty of ; and their Houſes and Towns are as 
poor, among which Gaſſena is the chiet, next Nebrina and Tirca, 

GANGARA is richin Go/d, hath not many Towns, the chief whereof 
bears the name of the Kingdom, in which the King. reſideth, being alſo the 
habitation of many Merchants ; and its King is very abſolute,and hath a great 


Revenue. His Militia is in ſome eſteem among the Negroes, being obſerved to 


keep in continual pay 5oo Horſmen, and 7000 Men which uſe 
milars. The next is Semegonda, ſeated on a branch of the Niger. wy 

ME L LT isa ſpacious and fruitful Kingdom, feated all, along; on a branch 
of the River Niger, which makes it nd in Cors, Cattle, Dates, Frets, 
Cotton, Wool, ESc. And by reaſon of the conveniency of. the faid River, hath. a 
good: Trade for their Commodities with other Countries. Its chict Town 
takes its name fromthe Kingdom, containing about 6000 Houſes, indifferently 
well builr, but unwalted. Fr in he Sext-Royalof their King ; they haye like- 


ows and Scr- 


"wiſe here a tamous Colledge, and many Temples, which are well furniſhed with 


Prieſts and Dodtors, who read the Mahometan Law,and under whom the youth 
of this Kingdom, as alſo thoſe of Tombut, and other parts of the Negroes are 


-educated, Theſe People are eſteemed the moſt ingenious, the wittieſt, and 


molt 
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moſt civil to Strangers of all the Negroes. Their King is alſo tributary to the 
King of Tombut. 
OTSOS hath divers petty Kingdoms; and all ſubje& to their Concho or Kingdom of 
Emperour ; among which,that of Bena hath ſeven others under it. l1ts quar- **%** 
ter is Movuntainous, covered with Trees, and well watered with Rivers, Ir 
hath ſome Towns; its chief takes its narhe from the Kingdom, and vields 
Corn, Cattle, Fruits Sc, | . 

MANDINGYTE begins at the River Gambea, and reaches near 200 Kingdom of 
Leagues up in the Land : They have quantity of Gold, good Ships of War, **4incx. 
and Cavalry; arid there are divers Kings or Lords in Guiny, which are The 
Triditaries, * * 

GAGO hath ſtore of Gold, Corn, Rice, Fruits, and Cattle, but no Salt be. Kingdom of 

ſides what 1s brought from other places, and which is ordinarily as dear as *** - 
Gold. The People are idle and ignorant, bur bear ſo great a reſpe@ to their 
King,” that how great ſoever they be, they ſpeak to him on their knees ; and 
when'they are faulty; the King ſeiſes on their Goods, and ſells their Wives and 
Children to Strangers, who remain Slaves all their lives. But beſides theſe, 
there is here (as well as in other parts of the Negroes) great Traffick for 
Slaves, Either of certain Neighbouring people , which thoſe of the Country 
can take, of of the MalefaQors of the Country, or of the Children whom the 
Fathers or Mothers ſell, when they are in need, or when the pleaſe them not. 
And theſe Slaves are bought by many people of Africa; be more by the 
Europeans, who tranſport them into the Iſles of St.Zhomas , Cape Verd, the 
Canaries, Braſil ; and the Engliſh, to the Barbadoes, Carolina, ; hey, and 
tliewhere tor Slaves. They ave many Towns and Villages, among others 
that of Gago is the chief, and is the reſidence of their King ; as alſo ot many 
Merchants, and containing abont 4 or 5000 Houſes, but unwalled. 

G UBER is well fenced with Mountains, doth produce Rice and Pulſe ; Kingdom of 
andabove all, have exceeding great flocks of Caitle, from which they ger ©” 
their livelyhood. This Kingdom 1s very populous, and well ſtored with Towns, 
its chief bearing the name of the Kingdom, which is well inhabited by Mer- 
chants, and containing about 6000 Houſes ; being alſo rhe reſidence of their 
King. The People are ingenious, good Artificers, and make ſeveral rich Manu- 
factures. 

ZEGZEGand ZANFARA are barren, the People idle and ignorant, And the King- 
have ſome Towns, whoſe chief are ſo called ; the Land yields, Corn, Graſs, Ec, foms of zrc- 
and feeds great quantities of Horſes. - > coca 

The Country of thg Negroes is eſteemed as fertil as thoſe watered with the The fertiliry 
Nile, It bears twice Fear and each time ſufficient to furniſh them with Corn % gms 
for five whole years ; which makes them not ſow their Lands , but when they my 
judge they ſhall have need. They keep their Cory in Pits and Ditches under 
Ground, which they call Matamores. 


GUINEA rr GUINT. 


UINT is the Coaſt of Africa, which is found between the River Niger The Coaſt of 
and the EquinotFial Line. Some give it a latger extent , ſome a leſs : © 0c 
There are they who begin it on this ſide rhe Nzger, and continue it unto the pounds. . * 
Kingdom of Congo, We have comprehended in the Country of the Negyoes 
that which is about the Nzger ; and in the Lower A:zh1iopia, that which is be- 
yond the Gulph of St.Thcmas : And ſo Guiny will remain between the Cape 
of Serre Leon, which will bound it on the Weſt, and againſt the Negroes, to 
the River of Camarones, which is on the Eaſt, will ſeparate it from the Lower 
Fithiopia. This Coaſt right from Eaſt to Welt is 7 or 80% Leagues long, and 
not above 100 or ro in breadth. The form being much more long than broad, 
we will divide it into three principal parts, which we will call MELEGT/ETE, ray _ 
GUINT, and BE NIM: This the moſtEaſtward, the firſt the moſt Weſt, 


and 
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and thc other in the middle ; yet each of theſe three parts ſeparated make the 
breadth, and the three together the length of this Gurny. After this Guiny 
we will ſpeak ſomething ot what is on this ſide towards the: Niger , and of 
ſome Iſles which are beyond, as St.Thomas,fSc. Under the name of MELE. 
G UETE, we comprehend that which is between the Capes of Serye. Leon 
and of Palmes: Under the particular name of G I NT we eſteem nor only 
that which is between the Capes of Palmes and of Three Points ; but like- 
wiſe that which adyances to the River Volta, and beyond, where the Kingdom 
of Benim begins, and ends not till the River Camerones.' Of theſe 3. parts 
Guiny is the largeſt and beſt known, communicating its name tothe reſt, Its 
Coalt, which is between the Capes of Palmes and that of Three Points, is 
called the Coaſt of Ivory ; that which is beyond the Cape of Three Paints,the 
Coaſt of Gold: for the abundance of Gold and Tvory found in the one and + 
the other. 

The Coaſt of 1VO RT is very commodious, and well inhabited. The Eng- 
liſh, French, Hollanders, and Hanſe-Towns trade likewiſe in divers Ports on 
the ſame Coaſt ; fetching thence, Gold, Ivory, Hides, Wax, Amber-greece, Sc. 
Oa the Gold Coaſt are divers Kingdoms or Realms, as of SABOT, FOETU, 
ACCARA, and others. The Kingdom of SA BOT is efteemed the moſt 
powerful of all,and that his Eſtates extend ſixty and odd Leagues on the Coaſt, 
and near 200 up in the Land, In 1482 the Portugals built on the Coaſt of 
FOETU the Fort of St.George de {a Mina, and long time after the Hollan 
ders that of Nuſſa#, adjoyning to the Town of Mowre, on the Coaſt of Sz- 
bou ; the one and the other to maintain their Trafick. Its other places, and 
which are within Land are, Labore, T/x00, and Qu1nuimburm. 

MELEGUETE took its name from the abundance of Meleguete, here 
gathered of divers ſorts : It is a Spice in form like French Wheat ; ſome of a 
taſte as ſtrong and __ as Pepper : from which the Portugals receive great 

ain, but the Eng/iſp, French, and Hollanders bring it. The Portugals call i 
Þ invent a-del-Rabo; the Icalians, Pepe della Coda; Tail Pepper, that is, 
Long Pepper. Of their Palm Trees they make Wine as ſtrong as the beſt of 
ours : They bave likewiſe, Gold, Ivory, Cotton, Ec. Its chiet place is Bugos, 
on the Cape of Sierre Leonne, | 

The Kingdom of BENTM hath more than 250 Leagues of the Coaſt ; 
Cape Formoſo dividing it into twoparts: That which is on the Weſt forms a 
Gulph, into the middle of which the River Benim disburthens it ſelf; and 
more to the Weſt that of Lagos : That which is on the Eaſt extends ir ſelf on 
a rig ht line, where the Rio Real de Calgbari, andthe Rio det Rey, disburtben 
themſelves near to that of Camarones, which ends the Eftate towards the Eaſt. 
This laſt part is more healthful than that of the particular G&zzy, the Inha- 

bitants living 100 years and more. The Land produces the ſame Fruits , and 
feeds the ſame Beaſts with Guiny, and its People are more courteous to Stran- 
gers, Their principal City, fo called, is eſteemed the greateſt and beſt built of 
any, either in Guinyor the Land of the Negroes. Its King is powerful, and 
very loving to his SubzeQs ; they are all much addicted x0 Women, the King 
being ſaid to Keep about 5 or 600 Wives, with all which, twice a year he goeth 
out in great pomp, as well for Recreation, as to ſhew them to his Subjedts ; 
who according to their abilities do exceed ; . Thofe of the geatile or better 
ſort keeping 20, 30, 40; others 5o, 60, or 70: and thoſe of the pooreſt rank 
5,10, 0r 12. Their Cuſtom both for Men and Women, till they are married, 
15 to go naked, and after their cloathing is only a Cloth , which is tied about 
their Middles, and hangs down to their knees. Its other chief places are, 


The Soil of Guzny is generally fertil, the moſt part bearing twice a year, 
becauſe they have two Summers and two Winters. They call it Winter when 
the Sun palles their Zenzth, and that the Rains are continual. All the whole 
Country 15 very fertil, abounding in Corn, Rice, Millet, and in many ſorts of 
Meleguete; in Fruits, as Oranges, Citrons, Lemmons, Pamegranates, Dates, 


| Tc. Alfoin Goa, bothin Sand andin Ingots, in Ivory or Elephants Teeth in 


great 
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great abundance , in Wax, Hides, Cotton, Amber-greece; they extract Wine 
and Oy/ from their Palm-Trees ; and of this Oyl, Lo the Aber of the Palm- 
Tree, they make excellent Soap. They have many Jzgar-Canes, which are 
ſcarce at all Husbanded : They have Braſit-Wood, better then that which com- 
eth from Braſil: they have abundance of Wood, proper to build and Maſt Ships; 
and Pearls, whichthey find in Oyſters, towards the River Des Oftros, that is, 
of Oyſters ; and of St. Anne, between the Branches of the Niger. And for C6mmodities 
theſe good Commodzrties in way of Barter,they truck or take courſe Cloth, both <9 
Linnen and Wollen ; Red Caps, Frize Mantles and Gowns; Leather Baggs 
Sheep-skin Gloves ; Guns, Swords, Daggers, Belts, Knives, Hammers, Ax- 
heads, Salt, Great Pins, little pieces of Iron, which they convert to ſeveral 
uſes ; Laveys and great Dutch Kettles with two handles. Baſons of ſeveral 
ſizes, Platters, Broad Pans,Poſnets, Pots, Sc. made for the moſt part of Cop- 
per, which are ſometimes Tznned within. Some of which T/tenſils are made 
of Ting, and others of Earths, which are here deſired : Alſo Looking-Glaſſes 
Beads , Corals and Copper, Braſs and Tinn Rings, which they wear about 
them for their adornment. - Horſ-tails which they uſe to keep away the Flies 
which annoy them;as alſo when they Dance. And laſtly, certain She/s which 
paſs inſteado ft Moyey ;' having here, and in many other Countries, no current 
Money of Metal, as the Europeans have ; but make uſe of thoſe Shells, which 
they hang in bundles upon ſtrings; for which they buy in their Markets ſuch 
things as they want. | . 

Among, their Beaſts they have Elephants, which are ſaid to be the biggeſt of !'s Beaſls and 
all four footed Beaſts : Of nature they are very gentle, docile, and tractable ; org 
they live to a great __— dying till the age of 150 years. They are very | 
ſerviceable, both in War and Peace, and as profitable by reafon of their Tusks: 

It is ſaid; That when the Male hath once ſeaſoned the Female, -he never after 
toucheth her: Next the Elephants may be reckoned the Mus4-Cats, which The Muck-ca: 
with Springs they take in the Woods,” when they are young, and keep them 

in Hwiches, and take from them the M54, which they keep in Glaſſes or Pots, 

and ſo vend it : And theſe Cats they vendto the Engi:/h and other Nations at 

200d rates. Then their Apes, Monkeys and Baboons, which are ſtrong and lufty #-n47+.42', 
Ring taken and brought to it young, ſerve like mer: They fend them to fetch © 39% 
Waterat the River, make them to turn meat at the Fire; ferve'at Table to give 
Driak ; but they muſt be very watchful, otherwiſe they will do miſchief, and 
eat tize meat themſelves; and theſe are much beloved by their Women, doing 

the duty of Men, which they are asdefirous of themſelves, and hating Mer. 

Again, there are ſome of theſe Monkeys or Apes, which love Men and hate 

amen... They have variety of Birds, among which, they have ſeveral forts tr. 8:-4:. 

of Parrots which are broughtto talk, Their Fruits are excellent,as Oranges, In Frum. 
Lemmons, Citrons, Pomegranates, Dates, Annanas or Pynes, Which for ſmell 

and taſte, reſembleth all Fraits, ':Trenmuelis, a Fruit fo delicate and delicious 

that 'tis thought it was the Fruzt in Paradiſe which was forbidden Adam and 

Eve to eat of. Juiamus, Battatas, Bachonens, the Palm-Tree, and above all 

here is a Tree called the Oyſter Tree, by reaſon of its- bearing Oyſters 

thrice every year ; a thing, if report may be credited,is true ; and it true, very 

ſtrange. 9 7 ! | | 

The Inhabitants, eſpecially before the coming of the Portugals, were rude 1s Pro's 
and barbathus, living without the knowledge 'of a God, Law, Re/igion,or Go 
vernmant,very diſingeirious,andnotcaring for Aris or Letters. They are much Ther dipot- 
addited to Theft ; 2nd take it tor an honor, if they can cheat or ſteal any thing, 

though not conſiderable!) from -a White Man. They are vefy perfidious\, _ 

yars, given to Laxeury; in matter'of Juſtice, they are indifferent ſevere, Th 
puniſhing ofttimes with death; butpaying a fine will free them ; and the place 
of Fudicature is in the'open Market Place, - Their Food'is groſs and beaſtly, 
as is their Habitatians,nican and beggerly. They go naked, ſave abour therr 
Waiſt they tye a piece of Linzen; yet very -proud and ſtately > They are ThcirSarure 
of a Corpulent body, flat noſed, 'broad ſpouldred, white eyed and teeth'dſmall rig. 
eared, Sc. Io matters of Re/igion , they are great Idolaters, CIS on & deliet. 
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Beaſts, Birds, Hils, and indeed, every ſtrange thing which they ſee ; the 
hold there is two Gods, one doth them good, and the other hurt; and thefe 
two Gods, they ſay, fight together. Alſo they believe there is a God, which 
is inviſible, which they ſay is black ; yet of late they have tried many Forms 
of Religion,as 4 adaiſm, Mahometiſm and Chriſtianity ; but care not much for 
any. Nevertheleſs, ſome of them believe they die not, and to that end, piye 
their dead bodies ſomething to carry with them into the other World: The 
keep their Fetiſſoes day, that is, one day in ſeven for a day of reſt,as their $4 
bath,which is on a Tueſday, & day that no other Nation in the World k 
very (tri; at which time, they offer Meat and Drink to their Fet:foo oy 4 
on a four ſquare place, covered with Wires or Fetifſoes flraws , which the 
Birds ( by them called Gods Birds ) devour. During which time, the Fe. 
tiſſero ſits upon a Stool with a Pot of Dr:in4 in his hand, uſing ſeveral Cereme- 
nies. Amongſt their Barbarous Cuſtoms they have one _w good, and that 
is, when their Daughters are of a fitting age to marry , they put them into 
Houſes, which are in the nature of Monaſteries, where for a year they are e- 
ducated by O14 Men of good repute amongſt them. Andat the expiration of 
the ſaid year, they are brought well habited ( —_— totheir Cuſtom ) and 
accompanied with Muſick,and Dancing ; and when a Towng-man makes choiſe 
of any of them, he bargains with her Parents, and ſatisfies the O/d Man that 
educated her, for his pains and charges ( which is not much) and then takes 
her to Wife. The Portion being thus paid, they meet one another naked,and 
the Woman ſwears to be faithful tro the Mas, both at Bed and Board, and fo 
the Marriage is concluded : But the Mas fweareth not, being at liberty ; fo 
that upon the leaſt offence, he may put her away, or force her to pay a Fine of 
ſo many Potoes of Gold: And according to the —_ of a Man, he may buy 
and keep as many Wives as he pleaſeth; among which, the eldeſt is ſubſervi- 
ent to the youngeſt, The Mars never lieth with any of his Wives, neither 
eateth with them, but on T#eſdays, whichis their Sabbath. And althou 
the Husband commands, yet the Wife is the Purſe-bearer until the be with 
Child, and ready tg be delivered ; atwhich time, being tark. naked, and in 
the Field, a the People, ſhe throweth the bag to her Hes band,until tak- 
ing 8 handiul of Mangzgert and a ſpoonful of Oy, goeth abroad the next 
day, as welf as if ſhe had not been with Ch:/d, or ſuffered any pain ; 'and then 
feaſteth her Neighbors, circumciſeth the Chi/d; and after.it hath lain ſpraw- 
ling ypon the ground two or three daies,, the taketh it, and carrieth it on her 
ſhoulders, like thoſe which we call Gip/ies ; and when the Cb:/4 is about four 
years of age, the Mother bringeth it to the Father, who teaches'it' t6 Swim, 
make Nets, Fiſþ and Row, giving it nothing but what it can earn ; and\when 
it can be maſter of ſo much Gold as will purchaſe Linnez to make #t aft 
cloth, it is rich. | 

In Guiny there are ſeveral Petty Kingdoms who make War one againſt the 
other ; during which War, they deſtroy and burn the Countrey, to the end 
that the enemy may find no ſuccour, removing their Goods to a- Neighborin 
Kingdom, with on or they have peace; and the whole Kingdom furrounds 
the King, for his defence and ſafeguard ; and thus they march. Their Wea- 


ow are the Bow and Arrows, with which they are ſo expert, that they can 


ot within the-breadth of a Shilling. Alſo ay make uſe of the Pontard, 
the Dagger, the Shield and Turbant, In which Wars,thoſe they kill, they cat ; 
thoſe they take, they make. Slaves; and ſuch arethoſe, that the'Engii/, 
Dutch and other. Nations buy of them ; and whom they ſubdue, they take 


TheRiches, Hoſtages from. | Their Kings are not over-rich, that Revenue which they have 


Revenue,State comes f1 
Fad Power of . wm the 


cheir Kings. 


| levie 


| Cuſtoms and Tithes Goods ; as alſointhe two Ounces of 
Cold | por by every Man that lieth with: anothers Wife : Likewiſe, . in Fines 
ied tof Theft for theirranſom ; . and laſtly, in the Sixpenny forieitures for 
bringing#heir Weapons within any. of their Cities : Neither do they live in 
Fg pomp andgrandure ; a Cottage with us, being with them a Princes 
alace. Yet theyare had in juch reverence, that nonecometh toſpeak wittt 
them (though of their Nob+l:ty and Gentry)but muſt crawl upon the on and 
nees, 
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knees, and ſodeliver their buſineſs unto them. But the White Men arc had in 
ſo much reſpect ( thougi never ſs poor) that they fit cheek by jow!l 
by their Kings. Upon the Coronation day, as alſo upon the Quarter days, 
when the Kings receive their Cuſtoms , they make a maguificent Feaſt which 
laſteth for two or three days; at which times they have all the varicties in 
_ way as the Countrey will afford; and many of them are held very pow- 
ertul. | 

And here, on this Coaſtof Guizy, the Dutch have been great Traders, ha- 
ving ſeveral Holds and Factories, bur of late in Anno 1663 and 64, the Engli/h 
have had many ſtruglings with the Dutch, whom they have pretty well ſub- 
dued ; and have now ſettled their ſeveral FaRories, and are incorporated into a 
Society at Londox, called the Royal African Company, who have many Fa- 
—_ ſettlements, driving a very conſiderable Trade, to the great benefit 
of the Nation. 


Iſles of St THOMAS, ec. 


Etween Guzny and the Lower Athiopta, is a Guph, where are the Iſles of 
St. THO MAS, Princes Iſland, Fernand Poo, Annobon or Bon Anne ; 

and farther in the Great Sea, St. Matthew, the Aſcention, St. Helena, &c. 

Theſe Iſles have their names from the day whereon they were diſcovered : 

That of the Prince, becauſe its Revenue was deſigned for the Prince of Portu- 
al ; that of Fernand Poo, from him that diſcovered ir. 

But of all theſe Iſlands that of St, T HO M A Sis by much the greateſt, and 
the beſt : Its form is almoſt round, it is thirty, others ſay forty ; others, and 
with more appparent truth 60000 Paces Diameter ; which are 180600 Paces, 
or 65 Leagues circuit,ſeated under the Atqzuator; and by reaſon of the exceſlive 
heats which are there predominant : The Air is found very prejudicial and 
unhealthful to ſtrangers, eſpecially to the Europeans, who ſcarce ever reach 
to the age of fifty years, and the Women much leſs: Yet the Natives of 
the Countrey live commonly 100 years, and without ſickneſs. They 
have no Rain but only in March and September , yetby reaſon of the Dews, 
which at all other times of the year falls, the Earth is well moiſtned, ſo thar 
it brings forth all ſorts of Fraits, Roots and Pot-Herbs ; but their principal 
riches is their Sugars, of which, they have ſometimes exported 150000 Arro- 
bes,cach Arrobe being 32 /. weight, which is five Millions of pounds yearly:Alſo 
Ginger, Gc. there is carried them in exchange for their Commodities, Wines, 

ls, Cheeſe, Stuffs, Beads, Drinking-glaſies, Corn-Flower, and little white 
Shels which ſerve for Money in A:h:opia, as in Guiny, Gr. They Trade in 
the Neighbouring Coaſts, where are the Rivers of Barca, Campo, St. Benito, 
St. Juan, and the Iſle of Coriſco: Thoſe Grains and Vines which they would 
have fown and Planted, have not thriven, the Earth being too fat. They make 
their Bread ofdivers Roots ; have their Wood from Palm-Trees : They feed 
much Fowl, have abundance of ſeveral forts of Fiſh, both great and ſmall, a- 
mong others, |/hales, They have alſo great ſtore of four-footed Beaſts, among 
others, their Hogs bear the Bell ; which being fed with Sugar-Canes, after the 
Juyce is drawn out, grow fat, and become ſo excellent, that their P#ll2:x is 
accounted for no value to rhem, even for ſick people. The middle of the Iſle 
is filled with Mountains, which are loaden with a great number of Trees, which 
are always covered with Clouds, which ſo moiſten the Trees, that from them 
falls ſo much freſh water, as makes many little ſtreams, which waters all parts 
of the Iſland. The Portugals have built the City Pavoaſan, covagaing about 
7 ot $oo Houſes, and fome Forts, to defend the Port : They have erected a 
Bi ick, and doallow of no Religion, but the Chriſtian. This Town is 
well __ by Portugal Merchants, who trade in the Commodities atorc- 
ſaid. | The Inhabitants are Negroes, and very black. 
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PRINCESISLAND hath alittle City, and the Inhabitants live con« 

veniently ; the Iſle being fruitful, yielding Fruits, Sugar, ſome G1ngey, 5c, 

Once taken by the Hollanders, who for ſome reaſons ſoon abandoned it. 

The IMand of Thelſlandof ANNO BON yields Sugars, Cottons, Cattle, and excellent 

Annobon. Fruits eſpecially large Oranges. In this lile there isa Town of 100 or 129 
Houſes of Blacks, who are governed by ſome few Portugats. 

The Ile ors, The Hlandot St. HEL LE N Awas firſt diſcovered by the Tortugals upon 

zuilna,  the210f May; on which day, is celebrated the memory of St. Helena, the 
Mother of Conſtantine the Great ; from whom it took its name. This Ile is 
ſo fertile, that it is obſerved no place in all Europe yields the like plenty ; tor 
with manuring and cultivating the Earth, it produceth excellent Fruits, which 
are here [ound all the year ; It hath great ſtore of Barbary Hens, Feaſants, 
Partridges, Pigeons, Quails, Peacocks, with ſeveral forts of ſmall Birds in 
great plenty ; it hath alſo Goats, Swine, fc, Yet this Ile 1s not inhab:ted, 
but ſerves tor the Engliſh, Portugals, Spaniards and Hollanders, to reircth 
themſelves in going, but for the moſt part in returning from the Indzes; it 
being ſufficient to furniſh Ships with Proviſion for their Voyage ; here being 
$41t to preſerve the Meat from ſtinking ; and beſides, the Air is ſo healthful, 
that they often leave their ſick people there, who in a ſhort time are reſtored 
to perleCt health ; and by the next Ships that put in there, aretakenin again. 
During which time,they find wherewithal to teed them : But ſome years ago, 
the Hollander ruined all that was good, only to ſpite the Spaniards, who at- 
terwards did the ſame, that the Engl:i/b, Hollanders, ©c. might have no profit 
by it. This Hand is well furniſhed with good Waters, which alone is a great 
refreſhment to Ships. 

Other INlesnor The lilandsof FERNAND POO, St. MATTHEWS, and AS- 

inhabited. CENSION, are alſo not inhabited, and of no great account , nor much 

known ; which we ſhall paſs by, ſaying only, that they have ſome Fowls, 

IVild Beaſts, and their Seas yield F:/bes, 


N--U--B----<4 


ENT E U BIA is bounded on the North, Weſt and South, almoſt every where 
bounds, with Mountains ; which ſeparate it from the Deſfart of Barca and*Egypt 
on the North ; from Sara and the Negroes, onthe Weſt ; aud from the A- 
byſſins, on the South ; the reſt towards the Eaſt,is bounded in part by the N:/e 
which ſeparates it from the Ifle of Gueguere ; in part by an Imaginary Line, 
which ſeparates it from divers Provinces ; of which, ſome belong to the Tur4s; 
who hold all that is on the Red Sea, which they have taken from the Abyſſins. 
Irs length ang  N © BT A thus taken, makesa long ſquare, whoſe length trom South- 
breadth, Weſt, to North-Eaſt, . is about 400 Leagues ; and its breadth trom South-Eaſt, 
Its chief places {© North-Weſt, almoſt every where,z00 Leagues. The chief Cities of Nu4:2, 
are, Cuſa,Gualva, Dancala, Jalac and Sula, according to the Arab of Nu- 
bia: Moreover and in'the fame Author, I find that Tamalma, Zaghara, Ma- 
than, Angimi, Nuabia, Tagua, and ſome others fall likewiſe in A\ub:2; and 
by ſome Authors Gorham, which ſome would put among the Negroes, ſhould 
be likewiſe in N#ub1a, becauſe it is on the Nile : There where it can have no 
tommunication with the Negroes, who ought to be upon, and about the N- 
ger. Likewiſe Damocla, towards the Negroes , and Bugia towards | Egy/!, 
ought to be eſteemed in Nubia. ' and | 
The City or 2 © Pals gn the Nile,and on the Coaſt of the Ile Guegueve. Sanutus makes 
Hor bog ae Kingdom Deſrt and a People of this name; and extends them alinoſt all 
the length of the Iſle Gzeruere; not making any mention of the City of this 
name, nor John Leon of Africa, nor the Arab'of Nubia, nor Vincent Blanck, 
who faith, he hath been in theſe quarters, and ſpeaks only' of the Deſart. of 
Gorham. Other Authors make mention of this City , and deſcribe it on' the 
Nile. Sanutus ſaith,that there are tound Emeralds in thoſe Mountains, which 
bound Gorham on the South, I; Except 
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Except only Gor am, the Arab of Nubia obſerves the diſtances between 
all the other Citics which we have taken notice of; and faith, that Tama1lma 
hath many Inhabitants, no Walls; makes little account of Mathan and Angr- 
m:! : Moreover, he eltcems Mathan the Reſidence of the King of Cavem, who 
holds here many Cities; makes Zaghara better, and ſaith,it hath ſome Trade, 
Tiguaand Nubia more, from which laſt the Region and People took their 
names, John Leon and Sanutus after him, eſteems Dancala or D ing ala, the 
chiet of the Kingdomyſeated on the N:/e,and that it hath about i 00cFamilies, 
And he faith, its Houſes are built with Chalk, and covercd with Laths or 
Boards : The Inhabitants civil and rich,driving a good Trade through all Fzpr, 
even to Cazro; whither they carry Arms,Cloths,Crvet, Sanders and Ivory, They 
have acertain Poyſon worth 100 Ducats an Ounce , which they ſell only to 
ſtrangers, which promiſe not to uſe it in the Countrey, And alſo Bugiz ſeated 
on the Nz/e, a City of ſome account and Trade ; asis Jalac,Gualua and Cuſa, 
alſo ſeated on the Ne, 
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and is the greateſt and moſt conſiderable Eſtate of all Ffica, un- 
der one name. It extends it ſelf on this ſide, and beyond the E- 
quinoftial Line; from the Mountains of the Moon,and the Spriogs of the Nz/e, 
even near unto #gypt ; and from the Kingdoms, and Eſtates of Congo, and the 
Negroes,unto the Coaſts of Z anguebar, Ajanand Habex, Its greateſt length 
from South to North, is 800 Leagues. Its breadth trom Welt to Eaſt, 4, 5 and 
ſometimes 600, and in Circuit about 2500, 


Some divide this great Eſtate into many Kingdoms and Provinces, as are ſet j«; pars. 


down in the Geopraphical Table of the Higher Aith:opie; we ſhall obſerve the 
moſt known. 


BARNAGASSO ſignifies King of the Seu, becauſe formerly- alt: this Kingdom of 


Bay 1g 2/4 de+ 
ſcribed. 


Kingdom or Government held all the Coaſt of the Red Sea;gjrom Egypt unto the 
Kingdom of Dancala; which is 25o Leagues ; At preſent the Turts hold this 
Coalt, where are Suaquen, Mezzua, Arquico which we will deſcribe with. Z an- 
guebar,under the name of the Coaſt of Habex.Barva or Daburova.is eſteemed 
the chief of Barnagaſſo; after which ſome put Canfila,Daffla,and Emacen: 0+ 
thers eſteem Canfila and Daffila Provinces or Governments,and Emacen a City 
of the Government of Daffila,to Leagues from Barva;5o trom Szaquen. 'Cha. 
xumo is the chief of Tigre ; a fair City, and according tothe comman: opinion, 
the Ordinary Reſidence of the Queen of Sheba or Sa, that came to ſee *So/o- 
mon. Both the City and Quarter of Sabazn, not far ſrom Chaxumo, ſeem to re- 
tain the name. There are every where, here abouts, found a great many fair 
Churches: Angetine is a City in the Kingdom of Angota,and here they uſe $2/r, 
or little pieces of Ion inſtead of Money. | 


The Kingdom of 4 M AR A is famous, by reaſon of its Mountain, where Kingdom of 
the Children, andneareſt of Kinred to the Grand Negus are guarded: This ©" &n> 


Mountain is very high, of a great circuit, and whoſe approaches are very diffi 
cult,being craggy on all ſides,and eaſe to defend ; which made this uſe be made 
of it, to keep thoſe which may cauſe any commotion in the Eſtate. The top #1 
the 


BTSSIN, or the Empire of the ABT SSIMNS, is commonly Empire & he 
called the Higher and Great ATHIOPTIA; becauſe it makes 41514 cx- 
the greateſt and better part of the one, andthe other X:hiopia; — 
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the Mountain is formed intoa great Plain,where there are fair Buildings,many 
C:iſterns,a rich Monaſtery,Sc.Some ſpeak wonders of this Mountain,and that the 
Grand Negus being deceaſed, they take thence him who is the trueinterior, if 
he be capatie to govern theEſtate,if not the ſecond or third, c.in order. Others 
fay thatrhere are no ſuch things as they put here,neither Monaſtery, Library, 
Gold, Precious Stones, Wc. "F 
BAG AMED RT is ſubdivided into Provinces, like to Tigre;hath a great- 
>. .+-—\ er extent, and ſhould be better, lying along the Nz/e. The Prince reſides of- 
with its Pro- ten at Dambea, which is beyond the Ile, as well as Damout. Some place 
vinces &c.de- the Springs of the Nile in Goyame, others in Cafates, The one and the other 
A Kingdom being about the. Lake of Zaire. Goyame where this Lake reduces it 
ſelf into a River, whichis the Nz/e: Cafates on one of the principal Rivers 
of thoſe that fall into theLake ; which apparently ſhould be called the N/e. 
Narea is between the Lake of Zaire and Z afflan ; which are two Lakes, from 
whence deſcend the principal Rivers which make the Ne, 
The Air of Abiſſinis very temperate conſidering its fituatiog. ..Tigremakorn 
The Air ferti- Gartionlarly is eſteemed ſo, by reaſ#n of thg-Northerd Wind$ Which ref# 
liry,commodi- F* Y Ty . s a 
5: &c. of the 1T- All the Country is inf lains, Exgept ſome,Mountains, whi are -; all 
Abiſſn, towards its bounds. The Soyl is generally good, fruitful in Grains an Pulſe, 
of which, it hath excellent, not knowa to us ; they have few Vines, as alſo 
few Herbs,the Grasſboppers much annoying them. The Land feeds many 
tame and wild Beaſts; and much Fow/, among others an infinite gqumber of 


Turtles. Their Rivers have Crocogg/esand Rivers Horſes,whiy call Goma- 
ras ; itis we [XLS wall ai men in th Ekd 
0 


ch Metals, 
as Gold, Sitver, Le, Tin; and the Mountains 


e 

ful of Su/Phay, that they may 
afford wherewith to make Sa/t-peter more then any Country in the World, 
Tigremahon hath Mines of Gold,Sitver,tron, Lead,Copper and Sulphur : Da- 
— moar hath more Gol2,then all the reſt: Bagamd#i and Goyam? hath likewiſe 

1,01. Gali: 1: 9! |  T IVY VI 1169 > 
'.. - The Inhabitants are generally black; ſome more, ſome' leſs; naſe No 
» 


the moſt part). of a p00d ſtature, flat noſed, woolly haired, of a *ninÞle ſp 
and very yovial:They. have ſcarce any thing of Literature, neithettdo they much 
deſire toattain'to any: ? tw thr neither Gotd nor Silves, but receive it by 
weight: .Some Aurtiors make this Prince ſo rich, that there is fearce any iti the 
World hath ſo much preſent Goldn his Coffers;  Sanutss faith ; that hos 
offered to the Kings of Portugal a Million of Drarhs of Go/d, 'arld as many men 
Its People to exterminate the Infidels. And Queen Helena wiiting to Emanuel of Porres 
$al, andſpeaking for her Grand-child'David, faith} that if the King of Porry- 
; gal wouldfurniſh them with 1000'Vellels of Way and People. fit 'for' the' Sex, 
in figs "ry that ſhe would on her pores furniſh them with all things neceſſary: for the W, 
«fl.  ' and give them 200 Millions of Gold" and that ſhe! had Mey, Gold and- Pro. 
..._ viſions,” wn'ſuchgreat number and plenty, as there were Sands in'the Se,” o 
Stars'in ay eter pe Fug T Fi oh , RO NCTING ex 
 Zaara, King of Hithiop:ia,led againſt Aſa, King of Judah, 90000 Foot it 
10000 Horſe ; which are z00000 Men. Pliny corny the Ile of Meroes alone 
have 250000 Mea fit to bear Arms; and 400060 Amt iſans, At prefent ,- the 
Grand'Negss is held'able to raiſe a Million off Metz - and Barnagas alone- to 
furniſh'zoo00 Foot, and 20000/Horſe;' , The Prince is always in the Field, 
and 5 or 6000 Tents n—— on him, where wre are Charches ; | Hoſp#ats, 
an Taverns, Gc. which furniſhed with all things neceſfary-for hirfelf, and 
Taur | .-: 3 5; > 4 ' , In Yom : W313 «i NOW 
Thereare-ſcarce any Fortreſſes inthe Comtrey, except where: Mourttfins 
of themſelves make them. The' Neighbors tothis Eſtate, are the Turks, 'wh6 
hold all the Coaſt of Haber on the Red Sea, the King of Aded, and ſome others; 
' .* onthe Coaltsof Ajan and Z angutbar; the Monomotapa , or the” Monotmiues, 
'  towardvthe Mountains of the Moon ; the Conzo, or ſore Eftates neighborty 
on.Congo; and the Negroes towards the Weſt'; ſome Kings'vf Niibio, tows 
the North. Except the Turks, the A6:ſſins having 'nb Creil Far, can cally 


reduce the greateſt part of them to reaſon, or-at leaft; hirider them from mo- 
leſting him. Z AN- 
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ZANGUEBA R: 


Nder the name of ZANGZEBAR, 1 comprehend all the Coafts zagns;in 
of the Higher /:hropia : And thefe' Coaſts are on the Airhiopign Coalts or 
Ocean, ind the Red Sea or Gulph of Arabia, 1 ſubdivide them into three -— wet 
parts, the Coaſt of Z anguebar, the Coaſt 'of Ajan, and the Coaſt of Abex. on. 
The Coaſt of Z anguebay extends it ſelf from the Cafres rounder the Equator, 
forthe ſpace of 5 or 600 Leagues : That of Ajan is between the Equator and 
the Streight of Bab-e/- Mandel, likewiſe 600 Leagues: The Coalt of Abex 
advances from that Streight to Egypr,and hath not above 4000 Leagues. The 
firſt part was called by the Ancients Barbaria Regro, the ſecond Azania Re- 
g1o, afid the laſt Trog/oditica Regio. 
The particular Coaſt of Zanguebar towards the Eaſt regards ſome Iſles, zargwie. 
among which that of Z angzebar, which hath communicated its name to the 
Coaſt, and then thoſe of Pr»daand Monfia are the beſt known; Maffy makes 
mention here of the Iſle and City of Querimba, and Texera of Amſa; the 
one and the other poſſibly, anſwer to ſome of. thoſe which Sunutzs calls St. 
Rocq and Monfia , which (he faith) are four Iſlands, - two great and two 
ſmall, 
Ptndaand Z anguebar are the greateſt, and according to the form Sunutns pili 
gives them, are each'of 100 Leagues circuit, Moxfia 5o, and the others much 
leſs. All, and particularly Z anguebar, produceth quantity of Grains, as Rice, 
Miller, Wc. quantity of Fruits, as Citrons, Oranges, Wc. and many Sugar 
Canes, which they know'not how to refine ; \nor want they Fountains of jreſh 
Water. Anizaand Querimba hath Manna, but not ſo much eſteemed as that 
of other places. or FRF 
- On/ the Coaſt are the Eſtates or Kingdoms of, Mongale, on ohe of the 
branches of Cuama, Angos or Angouche, on another Branch , or on another 
River of the ſame name, Mozam6:que Ile and City on the Coaſt, as likewiſe- 
wiloa and Mombaze. Melinda is no Iſle, but on the Coaſt : fo are Lamoy, 
ate$c, Mongalo and Angos are little conſiderable ; their Inhabitants black, 
Mahometans and Pagans ; they' traffick in Gd/d, Ivory, Calicoes, and Silk. 
The He and oy of ARIA is on that Coaſt of Africa which'regards 10. ia ciry 
the Iſle of Madagaſcar towards the Eaſt, and juſt between the Capes of Good of oſentique 
Hope and Guardafuy, near 1060 Leagues from the one and the other, ſome © 
account is made of this City and its Fort',” for the goodneſs and depth of its 
Port, though ſmall ; but of a very important retreat for the Veſlels of Poy- 
-tugal, after they have paſſed the Cape of Good Hope, where oft-times the 
Heat, or the working or motion of the Ship diſtempers many Men, whore- 
freſh themſelves here, there being a very good Hoſpital, and a Magazin al- | 
ways furniſhed with what ever 1s needtful;'to finiſh their Voyage to the Eaft | 
Jadies; this Port ſerving them-going to the Indres, as the Iſle ot Sanffa He- 'S 
lena doth in theirreturn. The whole Ifle is'not above a League and half in 
cuit. Its City'is not ſo beautiful as many have believed it, but of a good 
Trade, wealthy and well frequented by the 4 64, aut Its Caſtle is good, 
ſince it hath ſuſtained divers Aſſaults of the Holanders. The Soil is dry hath 
none, or very little Freſh-water ; but the great number of Fruits, as Cocos, 
Oranges, Citrons, as others common to the Indtes ; and the quantity of Cat- 
tle, as Oxen, Sheep, Goats, Hogs,&c, which are found here, recompence theſe 
Inconveniences. Their Pigs are long and large, bing excellent and health- 
ful. The Tree fprouts, and dies every year ; it ſhoots forth but one Branch, 
where many Figs ripen one after another , ſo that they are found to continue 
almoſt all the year : the Leaves are ſo great, that two will cover a perſon of a 
moderate Stature : dying, it leaves a Root , which ſhoots forth another F:g- 
Tree the year after | 
Dd 9d | Their 
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Their Swines-fleſb is ſo healthful, that Phyſicians order it for Sick people? 
Their Pullain are good and delicate, though their Feathers, Fleſb, Blood, and 
Bones, are very black, and if boiled in Water as black as Int, Here they are 
ſaid to have Sheep, whoſe Tails weigh about 25 pound weight. 

QUIL OA is 150 Leagues, or little more from Mozambique , ina ſtrait 
line : arid near 250 by Sea : It hath two Cites, the Old and the new ;, the Old 
on the main Lend, the New in an Iſland, divided from it by a ſmall Channel : 
This laſt is much the faireſt; its Houſes high, magnificent, and well furniſhed ; 
accompanied with Gardens, where they gather excellent Fruits throughout the 
whole year. The Kings of Qu4/oa once commanded all the Coaſt into Mo- 
zambique and Sofala; but this Eſtate hath received a great change ſince the 
coming of the — into theſe quarters. Its Inhabitants are yet rich, 
and have a great trafftick for Go/d , which they _ from the Main Land, . 
where there is near as much -a8 on the Coaſt of Jofala ; as alſo Sever , 
Ambergreece, Pearls and Musk : They arc part black, part white; theſe 
coming from Arabia, and are Mahometans ;: the others of the Natives are 
partly Idolaters : both the one and the other 80 clad after the Arab or Twrk:/b 
manner ; the richeſt wearing Cloaths of Gold and SiHver, Sibks, fine Calicoes, 
and Scarlet , inriching the Guards of their Swords and Daggers with fair 
Pearls and Precious Siones , as the Women do (their Ear-'Pendants and 
Bracelets, They are very comly, of a civil behaviour, neat in their-Houfes, 
and love to go in rich Apparel. Here the People are obſerved to uſe a ſtrange 
cuſtom to thoſe of the Female Sex, which: is not uſed by any other Nation or 
People, ſave themſelves; which is that they ſow up the Privy-parts of the 
Female Children, only leaving a ſmall vent for the iſſuing forth of their 
Urine. And thus ſowed, they keep them carefully at home until they be'\mar- 
ried ; and thoſe that are by their Husbandsfound not to have this fign of their 
perpetual Virginity, are ſent to their Parents with all kind of ignominy , and 
by their Parents are as diſgracefully received. The Country, though unhealth- 
ful to the Europeans, ought. to be eſteemed good, fince the Inhabitants are 
rich, the Soil fruitful in. Grains and Fruits, feeding many Beaſts and Fow). 
hy, Foreſts full of Game, and its Neighbouring Sea full of excellent 
Fiſh, þ « 

MOMZAMBE is 150 Leagues from Q«1/oa, ſeated on a little Hill, and 
an'in Iſland, at the bottom.of a Gulph,,, where great Ships may ride ſafe at 
Anchor. This City was formerly grear , being about a = ge in circuit, 
encompaſſed with a ſtrong Wall, and fortified with a good - well Peo- 

led, of a good Trade ; its Streets in good order, and its Houſes high,and well 
buile with Stone and Chalk, appearing almoſt all rowards the Sea. It was found 
out when Vaſco de Gama was in the Indies, and afterwards taken and re- 
taken divers times by the'Portugals, who keep a Fort by reaſon of the good- 
neſs of the Haven, and to maintain their trade, The Ifle of Mombaze is but 

ſmall, ' | 
ME LINDA is another Kingdom, but of a ſmall extent ; yet made con- 
ſiderable by the good intelligence it hath always preſerved with the Poy- 
tugals. Since Vaſco de Gama: palled there the firſt time in 248g, (until this 
pon, which hath fiood it in good ſtead ; the NAPBorng States having 
en taken, pillaged, and burned divers times, © This kept entire, maintaining 
its Trade with the Portugals, and with the Eaſt: Its chief City bears the 
name of the Kingdom, ſeated ina fruitful and delightful Soil, yielding great 
plenty of Rice, Millet, Fleſh, good ſtore of Fruits, as Lemmons, Citrons, 
Oranges, Gc. But not well furniſhed with Corn, the greateſt part whereof is 
brought out of Cambaya, a Province in India. This City is fair, well Walled, 
and the Houſes built after the Moor;ſþ manner, with many Windows and 
Terraſſes. The Inhabitants on the Sea Coaſts are of the Arabian breed , and 
of the ſame Religion. Thoſe of the Inlands, which are the Original Natives, 
are for the moſt part Heathens, and of an Olive colour,bur inclining to white ; 
and their Womenof a very white Complexion, as in other places. They are 
ſaidito be more civil in their Habit, Courſe of life, and entertainment in _ 
, Houles, 
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Houſes, than the reſt of this Country ; and great Friends to the Portugalr, 
who return tlie like kind uſage to rhem. This Kingdom of Me11n42 is not 
diſtant from Mombaza above zo Leagues by Land, and 60 by Sea ; whofe 
People are of the ſame nature and diſpolition with thoſe of Melinda. 

1 he Eſtates of LAM ONPATEandCHELICTA, and likewiſe ſome Eftares of 
others, are under the Government of Melinda.  Panebaxira, King of La- £4n9 ?«ti 
mon, and Brother to the King of Chelicia, ſurprized in 1589 Roch Brito, Go- and Ctellcid- 
vernour of Melinda, and ſome other Portugals , whom they ſold to the 
Turks, The Admiral Thomas Souſa Cotinho atlaulted them , rook, and cut off 
the Head of the King of Lamon, quartered the others, and hung them up in 
divers places to ſerve tor example, Theſe Kings are almoſt all Mahome: ans + 
yet here are found ſome few Chri#7;ans which inhabit among them. 

We have obſerved on the Coaſt of Z anguebay but five or fix different E- 
ſtates or Kingdoms ; there are ſome others, but of leſſer note,and all Triburary, 
or 1n good Intelligence, and trading with the Portugal. 

The Coaſtof 47A N contains the Republick of B RAVA, which S.xy- The Coift & 
tus calls Barraboa ; then the Kingdoms of MAGADO XA, AD EA, and Up 
ADELL : ſomeof their People on the Coaſt are White. B RAVA 1s 
well built, an indifferent Mart ; rich, and pays Tribute to the Portugals. It 
1s the only Republick oF x in Africa, being governed by iz Councellors 
or Stateſmen. MAGADO XA is its chief City, and hath ſometimes been 
ſo powertul, that it ruled over all this Coaſt ; it is ſcituate in a delightiut and 
fruitful Soil, and neighboured by a fate and large Haven, which is much fre- 
quented by the Poriugals, and is very rich, affording Go!d, Hony, Wax , and 
above all A4yſſmm Slaves, which by the Portugals are held in great value ; for 
whuch they bring them in exchange the S:/ks, Spices, Drugs, Ge. of Indra. 

AD EA extends it ſelf but lirtle towards the Sea : The Country is ſertil in 
Grains, as Wheat, Barley, Rice, Sc. Ir is well ſhaded with Woods and large 
Forreſts, which are plentifully turniſhed both with Fruits and Cattle , beſides a 
greatincreaſe of Horſes, The Inhabitants are of the Mahometan Religion, x: Peopts, 
and follow the Arab:ans in many of their Cuſtoms , from whom they were 
deſcended, keeping much of their Language, and in their Habit naked, ſave 
only from the middle downwards, Ot Complexion, for the moſt part of an 
Olrve colour, and well proportioned ; not very expert in Arms, except in poy- 
ſoned Arrows, Its other chief places are Berrahoa and Quilmanca, ſeated 
on the Sea, which is called the Coaſt of Ajan, as is Magadoxa. 

ADEL L within theſe few years is become the moſt powerful of all theſe 
Kingdoms : Its Eſtates extending both on the Arabian Gulph or Red Sea, 
and on the Great Ocean, ſtretching 200 Leagues on each fide ; Cape Guar- 
dafuy ending both the one and the other towards the Eaſt , regards in the Sea 
the Ile of Zocotora, famous for the quantity and goodneſs of the Aloes here 
gathered , which they call Zocotorin ; about which are ſeveral other Ifles, 

b t ſo conſiderable, being ſmall, and many not inhabited. The Ar46 of 
Nu& 2 would make us believe, that Alexander the Great was 1n this Ifland, 
drove thence the Inhabitants, and planted G#eeks the better to manage the 
Aloes, which Ariſtotle had ſo much prized to him. lts chief City takes its 
name from the Kingdom ; its others places of moſt note are, 1.Ze:/a, of old, 
Avalis, and its Gulph Avalatis Sinus, is one of the beſt places of the King- 
dom of Adell, though about the City there wants Water ; yet the Country 
farther off furniſhes Wheat, Barley, Millet, Oil of Seſamum, Honey, Wax, 
Fruits, Gold, Toory, and Incenſe. They ſell to the Turks and Arabs abun- 
dance of Aby/ſin Slaves, which they take in War ; and in exchange receive 
Arms, Horſes 8c. This Zeilais a noted Port Town, well frequented with 
Merchants, by reafon of the variety of good Commodities that it yields. 
Once of great beauty and eſteem, till in the year 1 516 it was ſacked and burn- 
ed by the Porragals ; before which it was efteemed the moſt remarkable Em- 
pire of all A:h:opia for the Indian Trade. 2. Barbora, and 3,Meta, are two 
of the moſt noted Sea-Port Towns in all Ade#, both under the Tur: Jurif- 
diction. The firſt is ſeated on the ſame Sea on - Zetilais, well ny ** 
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by Merchints,” nigh to a lofty Promontory, which they call Mount: Fellez : 
And the laſt is ſeated near the Cape of Guardafuy. The People inhabiting on 
the Sea Coaſts are deſcended from the Arabs, and of the Mahomet an Religj- 
on ; but thoſe towards the Inland Countries, of the old A&:hiopich Race, and 
wholly Gentiles. . - - - | 

The Coaſt of A BE X hath for its principal places, Aquico, of old Mag- 
num Littus, Maczuma Iſle, Macaria Inſula, and Suaquem ÞPtolomats Fera. 
rum, The Turk bath a-Baſſa at Suaquem, and ſome ſay another at Mac zuma 
or Aquico. Suaquem is in the midſt of the Coaft of Africa, which lies on the 
Red Sea or Arabian Gulph, diſtant from Szes in Egypr, which ends this Gulph; 
250 and odd. Leagues; and from Babel-Mandel, which begins it, 260, or 
little more : So the Authority of this Bafſa extends almoſt quite over this Sea. 
The Iſle of Mac zuma hath good Paſtures, feeds much Cattle : Aquico is al- 
moſt oppoſite to Mac zuma, and both have commodious Havens. Its other 
chief places are, Canfila, Daffila, Emacen, Barba, £ ama, Corberia, and Carna. 
About this Coaſt of Abex are ſeveral other Iſles,as Babta de Cabras, Suaquem, 
Mire, Megeyr, Ballaccia, Maczua, St.Peitre, with ſeveral others not worth 
the naming. 

All this Coaſt of Abex hath been under the Goyernment of Berxagaſſo in 
Abyſſm, and belonged not to the Turk till within this hundred years. A Coun- 
try dry, untilled , but. of ſome Trade : the People fierce, retaining -much of 
their ancient Barbariſm. They Fiſh Goyal near the Iſle of Sugguem and A4- 

wico; they frequently paſs from Suaguem to Z iden, in Arabia, which ſerves 

or a Port to Mecca, and. is about 100 Leagues over. This is the Traject 
which the Arabof Nubia deſcribes between Adhab and Giodda, which an- 
ſwer to Suagnem and Ziden, find. 
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HE Empire of the ABYSSINS, Heylis makes to be the 
Dominions or Empire of Preſter John, and ſaith, That he is of 
ſuch great force, that he is able ro bring into the Field upon a 
ſudden occaſion, a Million of Fighting Men ; and of his Wealth 
and Riches many ſpeak wonders, ſome ſaying he is able to pur- 

chaſe half of all the World, if it were to be fold : Others make it not ſo grear, 

but ſay, that beſides his neceſſary expences in the management of State Af- 
fairs ; the payment of his Army , the pomp in his Court, &c. he lays up 
yearly in his Treaſury Three Millions of Crowns. But without doubt his Re- 
venue and Force is great; for it is ſaid, That he himſelf proffered the Poriu- 


| £als a Million of Money, and another of Men, if they would employ them in a 


ar againſt the Ifidels. | 

The Government of this Emperour is abſolutely Tyrannical, the People 
being uſed more like Slaves than Subjeds, treating them as he pleaſes , 4s well 
to their lives as Eſtates ; giving Honours to whom he pleaſes, which, upon 
any flight occaſion he taketh away again. He is held in ſuch great reyezence 
among all his SubjeRs, as well Rich as Poor, that at his name they boy. their 
Bodies, and touch the ground with one of their fingers; and reyerenge: bis 
Pavilion as they paſs by it, though he is not init. And to keep up this Reve- 
rence, which he holds due to him , he ſeldom. ſhews himſelf to his Subjects, 
and then not without his Crown on his head, a Silver Crucifix in his hand , 
and his Face covered with a Veil of Taffety , which according as he is 
pleaſed to grace the perſon he talketh with, he lifteth up and putreth down, 
to ſhew him his Face, 

The Title of this Great and Mighty Emperour, I ſhall borrow from Heylin, 
who thus hath it : NN. N. Swpream of his Kingdoms, and the belovedof God ; 
the Pillar of Faith; (prung from the Stock of Judah ; the Son of David, the 
Son.of Solomon, the Son of the Colomn of Sion , the Son of the Seed of Jacob, 
the Son of the Hand of Mary, the Son of Nahu, after the Fleſh ; the Son of 
St.Peter and Paul, after the Spirit : | ' of the Higher and Lower 
Xthiopia, aud of the moit Miglty Kingdoms, Dominions, and Countries of 
Xoa, Goa, Caffares, Fatigar, | #4-6bay A— Adea, Vangne, Goyame, 
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where the Foumtains of Nile, Amara, Banguamedron, Ambea, Vagucum, Ti- 
gremean, Sabaim, ihe Birth-place of the Oueenof Sheba ; Bernagaſſum ; and 
Lord of all the Regions unto ihe confines of Egypt. 
They profeſs the Chriſtian Religion, which was firſt made kriown unto them Thetr Relig 
by the Eunuch of Queen Candace, who was baptized by Philip the Evange. ®: 
hiſt, and more generally received by the Preaching of St, Matthew the A- 
_ Since which they have much ſwerved from the purity of the true 
eligion, by their many corrupt Opinions which are crept in amongſt them ; 
as they uſe Circumciſion both to their Males and Females, when they are Chil- 
dren ; and they Baprize their Males 40 days, and their Females 80 days after 
Circumciſion : That Infants dying unbaptized, are ſanRified by the Womb, 
by vertue of the Exchar:ft which the Mother receives after her tion : 
They adminiſter the Excharift ro Infants, preſently after they are Baptized. 
They Baptize themſelves in Ponds and Lakes every Epiphany-day, as ſup- 
polng that to be the day that John Baptized Chriſt in Jr dn hey hold, 
that the reaſonable Soul of Man is derived from their F:rft Parents by Semi- 
nal Propagation. They acknowledge but one Nature, and one Will in Chriſt. 
Aſter the retciving of the Sacrament, they hold it unfitting to Spit until Sun-ſer. 
Thofe Beaſts which in the O14 Law are held unclean, are fo eſteemed with 
them. They keep their S2a4bath-day on Saturdays : they allow their Prieſts 
no yearly means or ſtipends, neither do they ſuffer them to beg ; but they are 
forced to get their livelyhoods by the ſweat of their brows, and labour of 
their hands. They accept only of the three firſt General Councils, They 
have moreover a Book, which is writ in eight Volumes (and as they ſay) by 
the Apoſiles afſembled at Jernſalem for that purpoſe, the Contents thereof 
they moſt ſtriftly keep. 
We have divided & THI O P IA intothe Higher and Lower ; eſteemed 
the Higher, that which is towards the North and the Eaſt; the Lower, that 
which 1s towards the South and Weſt, We have fſuccinaly diſcourſed of the 
Parts of the Higher, proceed we now to the Lower. 
This Lower AZT HIOP IA extends it ſelf from the River of the Cama- Lower c&this 
rones, where the bottom of the Gulph of St.Thomas is, and ſo turning about #4, in cxcent 
the Capes of Negro; Bona Eſperanza, and Des Cariemtes, into the River of 
Cuama ; which bounds it from Z angaebar, part of the Higher AErhiopia, as 
the other doth from the Kingdom of. Benim, part of Guiny, which is in Libya 
Interior, We havelikewiſe ſubdivided this Lower Ath:0p1a into three parts, I dirifios 
viz. into Congo, Mozomotapa, and the Country of the Cafres. We may yet 2d parts 
ſubdivide theſe three Parts, each into two others, which will make ſix. The 
firſt ſhall be what is between G#iny and Congo; the ſecond, Monomotapa and 
Mono-Emmugi ; and the laſt, the Land of Cafres on this fide, and Weſtward ; 
and the Land of Cafres beyond, and Eaſtward of the Cape of Good Hope: 
BetweenGuiny and theKingdom of Congo there are divers Kingdoms,and divers 
People: The Ambofins and Camarones are on the Sea ; then the Kingdoms of 
the Capones, the Country of Angra, the three Kingdoms of Cacombo, Gabom, 
and Pongo ; of which this laſt is moſt powerful. oy theſe Eſtates are the 
Capes of Lopo Gonſalves; up inthe Land are the Kingdoms of Biafra, Me- - 
dra, Dawma, Fc. 
TheLand of AMBOSINS and CAMARONES, are near the Ri- 
ver of Camarones ; a Country very fertil. The Lands of Capones and Angra 
are pleaſant, becauſe of the many freſh Streams which water them. The 
are poor, the Capones are malicious, thoſe of Angra addited to Arms. The 
Eſtates or Kingdoms which are about the Cape of Gonſalves, have their Peo- tt Peop'e. 
le of the ſame Tongue, the ſame Religion (who are Idolaters,) and the ſame 
Leanars; and their Kings and Lords are in peace, and in good intelligence 
with one another : Thoſe neareſt the Sea are the moſt courteous and civil, by 
reaſon of the confluence of Strangers ; and when they trade with thoſe of 
Ewrope, they white their Faces with Chalk ; their beautiful Garments are 
made of Mats, tifſued with the Rind of certain Trees, and properly accom- 
modated, Thoſe of Biafra more advanced in Land , are very a 7s 
| additing 
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addicting themfelves to Witcherafts, and ſometimes ſacrificing their Children 
to Devils. Thoſe of Medra, Dauma, and ſome others further off, are almoſt 
quite unknown, and poſſibly not worth regard. The Portugals traded here 
alone a long time, and poſſeſſed ſeveral Parts on this Coaſt : within ſew years 
the Hollanders have taken divers places from them, ſome of which they have 
lince xetaken. 


T be Kingdom of CONG O. 


Kingdom of Eyond the Equinottial -Line and unto Cape Neg»o, lies the Kingdom of 

ON Irs B CON GO, under the name of which we comprehend many others, 

dons lefert which. have been Subjes, Tributaries, or Allies to the King of Congo; as are 

bed. the Kingdoms of Loanga and the Anziquarnes, to the:North ; of Cacongo, 
and the People Gallas or Graquas, to the.Eaſt ; of Angola, Malemba, Maia- 
man, and others, to the South. | | | 

Kingdom of . The Kingdom of LOA N\G F hath its principal City of the ſame name ; 

14:1zo delcti® others ſay, Bdnza Loargo, or ſimply Banza; it is ſeated on the Sea , as is 

; Quilongo , Quant, and Majumba. It: comprehends'fix Provinces, and is 

throughout indifferent fertil in Grains; affords excellent Fruits, Wine of 
Palms; breeds many Cattle, and all things neceſlary for [life is found here ; it 
is well ſtored with Elephants, having more than any other Country n- theſe 
parts; they have quantity'of Ivory, but have neither Go/d nor S:/ver.' "The 
Country is very hot, by reaſon of its lying under. the Line; but indifferent 
healthful and well peopled, Their King once ſubje@, writes himſelf now 
but Aly to the King of Congo, andis called Mani-Loango, and the Governours 
of the (ix Provinces , likewiſe Man:, that is, Lord of ſuch 'or ſuch a Province: 
Their Subjects are all BYamas, who by Religion are Heat hens, 

Kingdom of The Kingdom of CONGO may be ſaid to be the faireſt of the Lower 

Copge, andits Ethiopia, though thoſe of the Monomorapa, and Mono-Emngi, have more 

Provinces. extent, yet hath he;alwaies been eſteemed the moſt Polite ; hath had all his 

neighbours Subjes, and the moſt part yet his Alhes. It may have in length 

200 Leagues, and about 120 on the Coalt, It is ſubdivided into fix great Pro- 

vinces,to wit, Bamba, Songo,Sunda,Pango,Batta,and Pemba: which together 

hath zo or 40000 little Towns. | 1 

Songo, Sunda and Pangolies upon, and mounting from the Sea up the River 

Zatre. Bamba, Pembaand Batiaare towards the River of Coanza,andthe 

Lake of Aqui/onda; theſe three laſt making the moſt Southern parts', the 

three other the moſt Northern of the Kingdom : and all-take their names from 

the principal places where the Governoursof the Provinces reſide, 

Bamba, The Country of BAM BA is well ſtored with Beaſts and Birds, both 
tame and wild ; well watered. with Rivers, hath Mines of $:Jver., and its 
People exceeding ſtrong. Its chief places are, Bamba, on the River Loze; 
Meotole, onthe River Dorati; Bengo, alſo Pavo, Lengo, and Muſſulo, on the 
Sea, ot ! 4 363 

Sungoe $O NGO lies on both ſides the River Zaire, which ſends forth many tur- 
bulent Streams, and hath ſo many Iſlands that one part of it hath very little to 
do.with the other ;\ its chief places are Son/0, nigh to Cape de Pedro, and on 
a branch of the Zaire; alſo Bommo, Mativga, Cabinde, Malemba, and Caſ- 
c.ais, which three laſt are on the'Sea.. 


: PASCRSAS & 


Sunda. SUNDA is indifferent fertil, hath ſeveral rich Mines of. Metals ; among 


Pangs. x PA NG O is but barren, 'its Inhabitants barbarous,. but ſtrong in. Arms : 
Its chief places are: Pango, (undi-Funquenes, and Argote ; and this Country is 
watered with the River Zaire. | fo SIT 


- 


| BATTA 
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BATTA is alſo of a barren Soil, and irs People alſo barbarous , but indife- 
rent well skilfd in Arms; and that being forced ro it rather ro defend thetm- 
ſelves, than to offend others. Irs chiet places are Batta, Ag/ymba; and 
Gongon. 
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Batti. 


FEM BA ishetd to be the richeſt and pleaſanteſt-Province of all Congo, Penis. 


being very fertil in Grazms, Fruits, f8c, hath good Water ; the Air is healthtul ; 
the Inhabitants, ſince the Portugals ſat footingithere, are become very civil, 
imitaring them both in Behaviour and Apparel,” Its chief City called Ban- 
2, that is, the Court, and which the' Portugals call St, Sz/vador, is the reſi- 
dence of the King, ſeated on an eminence, which diſcovers the Country on all 
ſides. This ſcituation together with its being in the middle of the Eſtate, 
gives it 4 great advantage; - ſome eſteeryir to have 10000 Inhabitants, others 
100000 : poſſibly thoſe underſtand 1 0500 Families, * and thoſe 100000 Souls ; 
for the King being powerful, and his Court always great, there cannot bur be 
multitudes, The Iſle and City of Loanda, on the Coaſt of- Bamba, were not 
long fince in the hands of the Portngals ; now the Eaſt India Company of the 
COmted Provinces aveſeized it. Its other chief places are Simba, Pemba, 
on the River Danda, Lemba and Tindg; | 

The moſt famous Rivers of this Kingdom are the Z aire, the Lelunda, the 
Dandia, ard the Coarzary the three lait deſcend from the Lake of Aquilond a ; 
the Z aiv+ from the'Lake of Z aire, from whence deſcends likewiſe the Nzle ; 
the Za3#4 hath 4oo Leagues courfe, is very rapid, by reaſon of the many Ca- 
taracRts or greatfalls which it hath from the Mountains ; at its entrance'trito- 
the Eitares of Congo it enlarges it ſelf much, embraces quantity of Iſlands, 'and 
at irs Moutty hath no lefs than 8 or 10 Leagues breadth , yet preſles its Waters 
x5 or 2& Leagues farther into the Sex, and that with ſo great 'a violence, that 
its Waters retain their.natural ſweerneſs, withont being corrupted: or inter- 
mingled *With the Salt-waters of the Seca. The'Rivers Darndd'and Coanma 
are Navigable, and receive great Ships, - ' The Ifte of | Loawda is riear the Moarh 
of the lait : It is obſerved, that when the Sea is high the Springs of Rurhhng- 
water are freſh, ard when the Seafalls they becorne falt. * 7 >. ny 


Irs chief pla- 
c£3. 


The chief Ri 
very of Conge- 


The —_— are taturally very ſweet and eaſie; able and'ſtrong, but dull Irs Pebple, 


and idte they will not take the pains to tame Beaſts for ſervice, nor toem- 
ploy their fine Stones'in Buildings, nor make their Birds of Prey for Hawking j 
yet make they curiots Cloths, Velvets, Damask4s, Brocats Sc. They have 
no harmony in theit Inſtruments of Muſick, but a confuſed mixture of many 
cords or ſtrings and many Voices contetit them z their Money is of grey _ 
taken on the Coaſt of the Province of Bamba, and theſe Shells (eſpecially the 
Females) are much eſteemed, even in other Kingdoms, and almoſt through all 
Fithiopia, Their Grains, Fruits, Waters, Fowl, Sea and River Fiſh are ex- 
cellent. They have ſtore of Elephants, Mines of Si/ver, Iron, Chryſtal, 
Marble, Jaſpar, Porphyre, &c. They know not their Hiſtories but by the 
Reigns of their Kings,and without ſpecifying the time,for they have no Letters, 
much leſs Learning ; and hereupon ſome would make us believe, that Emanue/ 
of Portugal having ſent a famous Ambaſſador into Congo with many Preſents, 
among others three fair Books excellently bound, and which contained the 
Cannons, the Laws Imperial, the Ordinances, Civil Right, the Infortiate, 
the Rubricks,fSc. and with theſe Books, many Doctors of Law to teach the 
knowledge of them ; and when the King of Congo did underitand the ſubjet 
that theſe fair Books contained, and knew the profeſſion of the Doftors, he 
was fo ſurprized that he remained ſometime filent ; but in the end he cauſed 
theſe Books to be burned, ſaying, That he re. they would overthrow the 
very foundation of his Eftate - and that he contented himſelf to judge ac- 
cording to reaſon, and need no other Interpreter than Common ſenſe ; but withal 
roteſling, that he would remain a good and intire Friend to Emanuel King of 
Portuga - and fo ſent back his Doors. The Author of the Eſſay of the 
Wonders of Nature applies this ſtory to the King of the Abyſſins : It is much 

at one; let us return to Congo. 
Eee They 


Irs Fernlity., 
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They ſay, that the Province of Bamba can furniſh at a need 420000 ſtrong 
and Warlike men ; the other Provinces are no leſs, nor poſſibly worſe peopled - 
than this, but leſs addited to Arms. This being eſteemed the Bulwark of the 
Kingdom, affeted to the ſervice of their Prince, and ſo ſtrong, that at one 
blow of a Sword they can ſtrike off an Oxes head, or cut a Slave in two, Their 
Elephants are ſo great, that ſome of their Teeth are found to weigh 200 /. 
and they make ſuch eſteem of their Tails when they are old, that ſometimes 
they exchange three Slaves for one Tail. They make of them divers Orna- 
ments and Cords for their Inftruments of Muſick. The Kingdom falls only to 
the Males, and in default of Legitimates to Baſtards : to ſhun all proceſs, all 
Riches belong to the King, who diſpoſes of them to whom he pleaſes, keeping 
ro himſelf a certain Revenue. Chriſtianity. hath been introduced about i750 
years ago, but not without much difficulty in its beginning, =. 

Eſtate of Eaſt of Congo, and South of Anzigquarnes, is the Eſtate of CACONGO ; 

4. and South of Cacongo are the Giaques or Jaggas, which the Abyſſins call Gal- 
las, and others Imbagolas. Theſe People are Vagabonds, Cruel, Men-eaters, 
like to the Anziquarines and Moceveres, living only on what they ſteal from 
their Neighbours. The great Jagge diſpoſes abſolutely;both of their Idolatry 
and their Way. | 

Kingdom of The Kingdom of ANGO LA, once Abonda, is between Congo on the 

Angola. North, Mataman on the South, Malemba on the Eaſt, and the Sea on the Weſt. 
This Kingdom hath 100 Leagues of Coaſt, to wit, from the 10th unto the 41h 
degree of Meridional Latitude; and that which continues unto Cape Negro, 
and belongs to divers Lords, tributary to it. The principal City of the Coun- 
try is Engaze, and likewiſe Dongo, which Modern Authors place at the meet- 
ing of many Rivers: Itis 75 or 8 Leagues from the Sea. The Mountains of 
Cambamba, rich in Mines of S$zhver, are in this Country, which the Portugals 
cauſe to be laboured. Its other chief places are Maſſirgan, on the River Co- 
anza ; Benguela, ſeated on the Sea, on the Bay of Thora ; and Quicongo,a Sea- 
Port Town. +. 

Through the whole Country there is 6grom traffick for Slaves, 20 or 25000 
yearly being tranſported from the Port of Zoanda, There are ſuch multitudes 
in this Kingdom , that the Grand Soba (as they ſay) can in a moment raiſe 
190000 Men ; and that in Anno 1584,he raiſed 1200000,In Anno 1585600000. 
Yet theſe laſt were put to flight by 200 Porrugals at the head of 10000 AE. 
thiopians. Thefirit by 150 Portugals at the head of $8 or 10000 Congolans, 
which may make us judge of the goodneſs of their Militia, 

The Kingdom is divided into Provinces or Mirindes, which have each their 
Sobas, which a 100 years ago, or little more, were only Governours for the 
Kings of Congo, now ſubject all to the Great Soba of Angola, who makes only 
ſome Preſent to the King of Congo. Irs People uſe the ſame Tongue, Mony, and 
Arms, with thoſe of Congo, 


T be Empire of the MONO-MOTAPA. 


=——_ _ of Motapa, is (aceording to Vincent Blanc) called by his People Taba- 


rent, ſtare, and q4z, and poſleſſes an Empire ſo-great, that it is made of 1000 Leagues circuit : 
Kings, of eheIf 1t is ſaid by him, that this Prince deports himſelf with gravity, and that there 
| 1s no acceſs to his perſon but with very great ſubmiſſions : That he is always 
adorned with Chazns and Preczous Stones, like to a Woman, or rather like a 

Spouſe : Is pleaſed to receive Preſents, but gives little ; keeps a great Sera- 

glio of Women, which it is forbid to approach; and one part of his Guard 

(according to ſome) is likewiſe compoſed of Women, who are aQtive at their 

Arms, and couragious. He calls his principal City Madrogan (which is the 

Mono- Motapa of others) where his Royal Palace is, which is magnificent and 

great, flanked with Towers without, with four principal Gates ; within hung 


'with 


The Empire of HE MONO-MOTAFA, that is, the Emperour, King, or aOpeegs 
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with Tapeſtries of Cotton mixed with'Go/d, and adorned with many. rich and 
ſtately Moveables. This Prince is always clothed after the manner of his Pre His Hab': gc. 
decellors, nor may he change any thing, except the Ornaments ot His Neck 
and Buskins. He wears no borrein Stuffs for fear of Poyſon 20d Witchcy ufo ; 
his Drink is Wine of Palmdiſtiled with Mama; Amber, and Much; He 
ſpends much in Odours and Perfumes, making them be mixed in thoſe Lights 
which ate carried before him, and which ſerves where he is.: + His Court» harh 
s great many Officers, wl:ich ſerve with order and ſilence z beſides which, they 
are thronged with People. * His Officers are eafily known, . becauſe they: carry; 
the Talmaſſira on their Shoulder, more or leſsenriched, according toithieir con+ 
dition or degree of -place ; bur all, in the fame faſhion with rhe Kinks. The 
Inhabicants are all black, of a mean ſtature, active, and ſuch good Foint+men; 1: lain 
that they are ſaid-to' out-run Horſes : They are couragious; additedto Arms, gar 
as alſo to Trade. |, The Commonalty cover themſelves but below the Waiilt, 
for which their Apparel is made of Skins of Beaſts, Cotton, Cloth, or the like ; 
but the better fort have Cloths and Stuffs,” which are brought them from the 
Inazes : The Matds cover nothing of their Body till they are married. Their 
Houſes are of Wood, or Earth whited, faſbioned like a Clock, or rather like a 
Bell, Thole of the greateſt Lords are the higheſt. They have as many W:rves 
as they pleaſe ; but the who is the firſt eſpouted is always the chief , and her 
Children alone inherit the Fathers Goods and Eſtate. The Women are here 
uſed very reſpetully, none offering ſo much as to take the Wall of them. 
The Mazds are here not thought fit ro be married, till their Mexftrua or Vatu- 
ral 'Furgations ſhews their ability for Conception , which makes them ſolem- 
nize with a great Feaſt their firſt Flux. They have no Priſon in all the Coun- 
try, but all Aﬀairs are determined and ended oa the place, fo foon 3s thev are 
convicted of the fact or crime ; bur above all Offenders, thoſe for Theft, A/ul- 
tery, and Witchcraft, are the moſt ſeverely treated. And this ſuddea execu- 
tion of Criminals, makes the King to be reverenced by his Subjzes. Chriſti a. 
#:1y found here ſome difficulties at the beginning ; at preſent it is eſtabliſbed 
by the conſent of the King, who hath likewiſe permitted the Portugals to 
work the Mines of Gold and $:/ver, which in this Country are in great quan- 
tity, and ſo rich , that there are ſome who call this Prince, The Emperour of 
Gold, Not only the Mines, but likewiſe the Rivers have Gold in their Sand : 
among which, thoſe of Dos Infantos, of the Holy Ghoft, and of Cuama, to- 
wards their Springs, which are towards the Lake Zachaf ; but thole of the 
Country care tor no more of it, than is neceſſary to truck for what they have 
need of, 

The Woods have great ſtore of Elephants, which yields them Ivory ; as alſo 1x, pertiticy. 
other Beaſts. Hath rich Paſtures, which are well furniſhed with Cattle , hath 
Grains, Fruits, Fowl, is well watered with many Rzvers, in which are abun- 
dance of F;ſb.The Ar is temperate,except that theirWiater is colder than may 
be exp«ed in that Climate, by reaſon of the Mountains which encloſe it on all 
ſides, and croſs the Country : And their Winter is in the ſame time when we 
have our Summer, to wit, when the Sus is about the Tropick of Cancer, 

The Mono-Motapa is ſaid to be one of the moſt powertul Princes of Africa, ho * -— wg 
if we conſider the greatneſs of his Eſtate, his Riches, and the great number ot &- 
Princes which hold of him, or are under bis Dominion. They yearly receive 
the Fire which the Mono-Motapa ſends them, or upon refuſal are accounted 
Rebels. Bur all theſe People, though hardy and addicted to Arms, are un- 
expert in them : ſothat their Number would do them little good, if allaulred 
by the Europeans. They believe only in one God, and puniſh with death 19e- 
laters and Sorcerexr<s. | 

But a word or two of the chief places of this Empire , and firſt of the The chicf pla- 


> vg or Province of BU TU A, whoſe chief places are , Butza, Carma, © in the Em- 
Ga 


the 
ita, Zet, ſeated an the Lake Zachaf ; Dobdel, Calturas ; Tia(/a and the face 
Zimbra , both under the Tropick of 7-54 ph Bafat, Quiticut, Armeia, 
Maitagaſi, Boro, Amara, Giera, and Hagala ; moſt of which arc Citics ot 
ſome account, and ſcated on Rivers. 
Eecez The 
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The chief places in MO NO-MO TAPA, particularly fo called, are Mons: 
Motapa, the chief of the Empire; Zuggs, Fouros, and Moſata. The- chief 
in ZE FA LA bears the ſame name, ſeated in an 1/7hmus ſocalled. The chief 
in QUITEVA is Cuama; ſeated on the River ſo named. About the Shoar of 
Zefala are ſeveral Iſles, among which three bear the name of T/C TU TE 
PARVM; threeof VCIQUE MATORES); andtwo of SPICHELL A; 
and farther,a Sea ; and towards the Iſle of Mazagaſcar is the Iſle of BAIXOS 
DE INDIA. The chief placeof SEDANDA is fo called: Ant) the chief 
places of CHICANGA are, Zimbaos and Buro. ' And theſe are the Parts com- 
prehended under the Empire of the Mono-Motapa, 

The Mono- Emugt, that is, Lord of Emugi, hath his Empire or Eſtates be. 
tween the Abyſſins, the Cafres, the Mono-Motapa, and the Zanguebar ; ſo 
that it is about the Mountains of the Moon; The Giagues or Z agges, - which - 
joyn to Congo, are likewiſe eſteemed ſubje to this Empire : He-hath often War 
with the Mono-Motapa, of which he ſeems once to have been a part,is in _ 
with the King of Z anguebar, that he may have commerce tothe Sea, for he 
hath much Gold, $:/ver, Tvory, and the ſame Commodities as Mono- Motapa ; 
but its People are more barbarous and brutiſh. The chief places in the Mono- 

Emugt are, Ag ag, Aft agoa, Leuma,Camur, Beif, Bagametro, and Zembre, (eat- 
ed on the bottom of the Lake Zazre. 


CAFRERIA, orthe Landof CAFRES. 


FOAFRERTIA, or the Land of CAFRES, makes the moſt Southern 
Coaſt of all Afrh:op:s, winding like a Semicircle about the Cape of Good 
Hope;ſome begin it from Cape Negro,and continue it unto the River of Cuama * 
this ſeparating it from Z anguebar, and the other from Congo, or what we have 
eſteemed with Congo. Ortiters begin it afid end it with the Troprch of Capri- 
corn, as well on this ide as beyond the Cape of Good Hope, I eſteem under 
the name of Cafres all the Coaſts which environ the Mono- Motapa, both to- 
wards the Weſt, South, and Eaſt : fo that we may call theſe Cafres,Occidental, 
Meridional, and Oriental. This diſtinion being taken in regard of the na- 
tural ſcituation in which theſe People are from the Mono-Motapa; or we may 
chuſe rather to conſider them in Occidental or Oriental , as we have already 
done ; the Cape of Good Hope then keeping the one from rhe other. It hath 
formerly been believed, that theſe Fog had neither Kings, Law, nor Faith, 
and therefore were called Cafres, that 1s, without Law. Bus it bath ſince been 
known, that they have divers Kings and Lords ; as thoſe of Mataman, where 
there are divers Metals,Chryſtal,&c. And of MelJemba,among the Occidentals ; 
thoſe of Chicanga, Sedanda, Cureva, and Zefala, among the Orientals ; and 
others we know not, towards the South and oy of Good Hope. 

On the Coaſt of Cafres are theſe places and Iſles, viz.St. Nicolai, Piſcarius, 
the Port of Caraſcals, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Martins Bay, and the Cape 
of St. Lucia. Alſotheſe Iſles, 4 bearing the name of Sr.Lucia, 2 of St.Chriſto- 
phers, 5 of Crucis, and 3 of Aride, Many of which, as likewiſe the Capes, are 
well known by Sea-men, eſpecially the Cape of Good Hope. All theſe Cdaſts 
of Cafreria are bounded within Land by a Chain of Mountains, formed by the 
Mountains of the Mooy, and which incloſe Mono- Motapa. That part of theſe 
Mountains which advance towards the Cape of Good Hope , are called by the 
Portugals, Picos Fragos, that is, Watry Pornts or Rocks. This Cape is the 
moſt remarkable piece in Cafreria; the moſt Southern point of Africa, and of 
our Continent ; and the moſt famous Promontory of the whole World. Vaſco 
de Gama knew it in 1498, and after having doubled it, found the way by the 
Kaſt-Indies to the Great Sea ; and trom hence the Portugals boaſt to have 
been the firſt rhat had the knowledge of this Cape. But we have made «ppear 
in the general diſcourfe of Africa, that the Ancients have both known and 
ſpoke of it. Near the Cape of Good Hope, and farther towards the South , is 

| the 
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the Cape of Needles, which ſhould be more famous, ſince it is more Sourhern- 
ly than the other by 12 or 15 Leagues : But the name, Cape of Good Hope, is 


given to all that Head of Land which is the moſt Southern of Afr:ca. 


The Ar of this Country is ſomert.nmes temperate, and ſometimes cold, by 
reaſon of the Mountains which are covered with Snow and Ice, from whence 
deſcends quantity of cold Waters: * The Valles and Lower Countries pleaſant 
and fertil ; hath ſtore of Woods and Foreſts, in which are abundance of. Beaſts 


dintes,&r. of 


and Fowls, as Deer, Antilopes, Baboons, Foxes, Hares tc. Allo Oftriches, 
Herons, Pelicans, Pheaſants, Parttidges, Geeſe, Ducks, Sc. They are well 
ſupplied with good Water, feed much Cattle, which they truck with Strangers 
for Knives, $c:22ars, Spoons and divers Toys ; they have lik:-wiſe much F:/h 


in their Rivers. 


The Inbabitants areBlack, have thick Lips,flat Noſes,long Eats;and in a word; Ti PeoPpi* 


Y and their 


very ill-ſhapen. They are more barbarous and brutiſh:than the reſt of Africa, Trace. 
they are Man-eaters;their chiet ornaments in their Apparel are, Chains of Iron, 
Braſs, Beads,Bells,or the like; and cutting and ſlaſhing their Skins in ſeveral 
ſhapes. - Clothing they have none, only in the Cold ſeaſon they wg. them- 

e 


ſelves about with Skins of Beafts,' Towns wy have none, or very 
the moſt part living in the Woods and Foreſts, 11 


| w, for 
E brute Beaſts. But the Cafres 


on the Eaſt are much more civil than the others ; moſt of them haye made 
a part, and are yet ſubjet to the Mono- Motapa, who about 50 years ago 
divided his Eſtate into four parts, giving to his eldeſt Son what is within Land, 
and by much the greateſt part ; andto his three younger Sons, Zuiteva, Se. 
danda,and Chicanga, towards the Sea-Coaſt, for their Portions, Cefala or Ze- 
fala ſeems to make its piece apart, whoſe King pays Tribute both to the Mono: 
Motapa and the Portugals ; and 'theſe have divers Fortreſſes on the Coaſt; 


Sena,Tete,Cuama,f6c. 


Zefala is ſo abundant in Gold and Elephants, that ſome take it for the O- 
phir whither Solomon ſent his Fleet evety three years: And they give for a 
reaſon, that the Gold, Ivory, Apes, Sc, which that Fleet brought,are here found 
in abundance ; That this Fleet parting from the Red Sea, there is no likely- 
hood it hould go to Peru, which ſome take for this Ophzy ; beſides, that there 
is there neither bo nor Apes ; but that it was rather to ſome part of 4/izor 


Africa. They ad 


that there remains not fat from Zefala ſome footſteps of 


ancient Buildings and Inſcriptions, lefr there by Strangers long time ago : Nay 
likewiſe, that there is ſome Notes and Books how SJo/omon ſent thither his 
Fleet. Moreover, the Septuagint tranſlate Sophira inſtead of Ophzir, and the 
name of Sophira is not overmach different from Sopholo. However it be,there 
is here ſtore of Gold both in the Mountains and Rivers, and often very clean 
and pure, as well in Powder as Sand; and this Gold is eſteemed the beſt and 


fineſt in Africa, ours ſeeming but Braſiin compariſon of it. 


The Country is healthful and pleaſant, ſeated only on the Coaſt, the Mono- 
Motapa confining it within Land : A part of its now Inhabitants are not the 
Natives, but deſcended from that Coaſt which belonged to the Mono-Motapa. 
The Natives (as I faid before) are Black, and Idolaters or Cafres , the others 
very ſwarthy, and for the moſt part Mahometans. They have a great Trade on 
this Coaſt for their Go/4, two or three Millions being yearly brought hence, 
and that for Toys and things of a very ſmall value, which are carried thent 


from divers parts of Afi and Europe, and ſome parts of Africa. 


The BY ir, Fer. 
tity ,Commo- 


the- Country. 
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The ISLES ſeated a- 
bout the Iſle of M A- 
D AGASCAR, and in|, 
the So of ZANGUE-4 Baixos, 

AR, particularly ſo 
called ; among which 
are thoſe of | Radix, 


{ 


SanQa Juſts, or Julian, 
Sr. James, 

Sr. Vincent. 

Bahia Cabras, 
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MADAGASCAR, 
St. LAURENCE. 


HE Ic of MADAGASCAR, or . LAURENCE, is Iſle of Meds- 
much greater than any about Africa, if not the greateſt of both £5 wh ins 
Continents. I ſtretches it ſelf from a little on this fide the 12h vreadth. 
unto e little beyond the 26:h degree of Meridional Latitude, 

OV which are more than 14 degrees ot Latitude ; but ſloping from 

North North-Weſt to South South-Eaſt, it is from Cape St.Sebaſtian to that of 

S$t:Romain about 400 Leagues long. Its breadth ought to be conſidered art 

twice;in that part neareſt the Equator it is 60 or 75 Leagues broad ; in that part 

towards the South the leaſt breadth paſſes 120, and ſtretches ſometimes to 

150 Leagues. | | 

Our laſt Relations ſay, That it hath Mines of Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, Its Commodi- 
Rocks of Chryſtal, and excellent white Marble ; that there art found Emralds, ** Trade: 
Saphirs,$c. many ſorts of Gums and Rozins, eſpecially great ſtore of that 
Gum which the Draggſt call Dragons Blood, which they extra out of the 
Flowers of a certain Tree which grows there, They have alſo Talque, Cotton, 

Indico, Sugar Canes, Saunders, Ebony, Ivory, Honey, Wax, Hides. Their Ground 

yields Salt, Sait-Peter, and in moſt places Grazns ; and upon their Sea Coaſts 

is tound abundance of Ambergreeſe. And tor theſe, and ſeveral other Commo- 

dities that are here found, are brought them in exchange', Corals, Pater- 

Noſters,Chains, Beads, Bracelets ,Glaſs-Pendants, and divers Toys,&c. 

Its Inhabitants are for the moſt part Black or very Tawny, and ſome White, It People and 
which in all appearance came from Aff: They are of a good Stature, and well *<ra>00c- 
ſhaped, are very traQable and courteous to Strangers, and more eſpecially to 
the French, than any other Europeans ; are addifted to idleneſs, and not caring 
to cultivate the Earth ; their Clothing is only a piece of Corton-cloth of ſeveral 
colours, whieh they faſten about their Middles,and harigs down to their knees ; 
and on their Heads, a Cap made of the Baſs of a Tree ; beſides which, they a- 
dorn themſelves about their Neck, Arms, Legs, &c. with thoſe Toys atoreſaid, 

Their Feeding is exceeding grofs; their Houſes are no better than Hog-ſties, 

or little Huts made of Branches of Trees, except thoſe of their Princes which 

are made of Wood; but of no large ſize, nor over handſom : They lie upon 

Mats; and their Cloth which they wear about them in the day, ſerves for a 
Coverlid in the night. They are He .ztheni/h,and given to Adoration, (ſome ſay 

they adore the Dev:/) uſing Sacrifices, which they do in the Woods, nor having 

Churches ; they have no (:z2il Formof Government, but he that can make 
the greateſt party, and hath the greateſt Family, is in moſt eſteem and com- 
mand,to which end they have as many Wives as they can keep, to increaſe their 
Progeny. They 
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They have a great number of Oxen, _ Kids, Hens of divers ſorts, -and 

antity of Rice; they make'Wine with Hony' and certain Roots, whicltis fo 

rong that they are frequently druak with it ; they have for he apſoopt 
thoſe Beaſts that are found among us z but yet alt with ſome >: 'T 
Oxex haye between their Neck and Shauldets a great lump'of Fat, which they 
eſteem excellent : Their Sheep have their Tails 20 Inches about, and as much 
in length : Their Goats are very high, and their Hogs little. They have Sa- 
lamanders , Camelions of divers colours; Apes of many $, and believe 
that theſe Apes,would ſpeak, bug for fear they: ſhould be Eompelled to la- 
bour, They have Crocodiles and Tortoiſes, & which ſomethave their Shells 
fo great, that they will cover 10 or 12 Perſons; and they find ſometimes 5 or 
600 of their Eggs as big as Hens Eggs : their Fleſh is delicate and fat, in taſte 
reſembling Vea/. They have other wha which are only 3 or 4 foot dia- 


d their S bei liſhed are figured with dives colqyrs h 
metegr;..and their $ i | 
they make ( 3, Ante Boe nd othep pregty M reables os nol Be 
Indies and .in Eurepe., Their Fhegſants are Krovg ang] fagfer \thalf_qpiry, 
their Partridges bigger, and of divers colours: They have Paroquets as big 
as Crows, and black ; another middls ſart, and ſorne as little as our Larks ; 
the one and the other of divers coloyrs; They have J:ngs ator yield. 
ing to thoſe of theGayaries. Their Bees;are tleg their execllent ; their 
Ants flie, and leavebn the Bullets where they Bght a whz/te'Gum,, which they 
uſe inſtead of Glue, Their Colibri or Fly-Bird ſcarce weighing two Bees, 
ſo little is it, feeding only on the Dew it tucks' from Flowers,| !They 
their Scas an infinite quantity of. Fiſh; among orhers, Skater fo great, r 
are able to ſatisfie 30o perſons one meal. Their Date-Trees ſup 
with Drink, their Orchards with Fruits, theix Cotton with whereo 
Thred and Stuffs for Clething, their Judico with a Blew colour, their Tamarind 
refreſhes them ; their-Rape or Balaſier blacks their Teeth, which by/tham is 
eſteemed REreat Beauty ; they gather A/ceg. from, ſeveral Trees... One: of 'the 
principal riches of the Country is Eboxy, both for its. beauty, hnes; and 
black colour, and for the flame and odour it yields in the;fire; Its Saprinfuſed 
in Water, heated and taken luke-warm, purges Flegm, and cures Venesial dis 
Empers. $3. | erm 1140 
rk their Fruits they have Damſons twice as big as-ours ; Dirabotans 
of many kinds, Anana's, Citrons, Oranges, Pomegranates, Grapes, Dates, 
Coco-Nuts,&$c, They gather Maniguet, Ginger, and divers Roetr,whick they 
eat inſtead of Bread, and which ſerves tor divers other uſes; they have quan+ 
tity of Rice, Millet, Beans, Peaſe, French-Beans, both red, white, green, and 
all ſorts of Pulſe. The Sen/itzve Herb is found among the. Tapates,' whale 
Leat touched, they all cloſe and ſhut up one within another., hanging towards 
the ground, and not raiſing up nor opening themſelves again tijl a good: while 
after, and that by little and little. | 
The Iſles hath many good Roads and commodious Ports, and every; where 
are found good Water and Vicuals ; but the Air is unhealthfyl to the Euro- 
henry by reaſon of the great Heat: which here xeigneth , it lying under-the 
orrid Lone ; yet. the, Þrench have eſtabliſhed a Colony ſometimes-mm. one 
place, and ſometimes in another. The Bay of [Auton-G:þ, or of St. Anthony, 
15 the beſt in all the Iſland. On the ſame Coaſt, and farther towards the North, 
is Boamarage ; moretowards the South Angoada, and continuing Cacambout, 
Manialoufe, Manajara ; or the Port of Prunes, Matatane,Manapate; 'or:the 
Port of Gallions, Manatenga, Anamboul, Romac , near the Port St. Cace.and 
Antipere; or Santta Clara near Cape St, Romain. All theſe places or Ports 
are builded with Wood, covered with Leaves, and incloſed. with Palliſadoes, 
as throughout all the Iſle. On the other ſide towards the Weſt,, and direly 
oppolite to the Coaſt of Africa, are Vingagora, St. Andrew, the Bay of Pra- 
cel, St Vincent, St.Fames ; the Port or Gulph of St. Auguitinz, the beſt next 
to Autonget , Tombaja , fSc. The middle of the Iſle rifes into Mountains 


COVOrPG with Wood, where is Ebony, Saunders, Orange-Trees, Citron Trees, 
c 
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About Madagaſcar are a great many of Iſles,as that of SANCTA MART, 
near the Bay of Anton-G:1, about ten or twelve Leagues in circuit, is fair and 
jertile ; affords ſtore of Proviſions, and Porters Earth, and their Seas quantity 
of hales, which they catch by darting on them acerrain Iron fixed to the end 
of a Cord ; which when they have tired themſelves, they make to the ſhore ; 
and of theſe Whales they make Oy4, with which, as alſo with their Proviftons 
and Potters Earth, they drive a Trade. 

The Iflesof COMER'ES, are Five principal ones, as St. Chriſtopher, 
St. Eſprit, Lowra, Comera, and Gaſidſg. The Inhabitants of this laſt are 
perfidious ; the others more civil, and under one King alone , who reſides ar 
Anſuvanny, where there is ſome Trade ; the moſt part are Mahometans; the 
Soil is pleaſant and fertile, becauſe. of the Rivers which deſcend from the 
Mountains, and water their Fie/ds. They have all ſorts of Birds, they have 
no Tron ; they fetch from Madagaſcar, Rice, Millet, Amber-greece;and Slaves, 
which they tranſport into Arab:a, and the Red Sea; from whence they bring 
Stuffs, and Indian Habits, Amfium or Opium. 

In 1613. the Holandeys touched on this Iſland, and received great refreſh- 
ment, Ir is obſerved, that for a Quire of common Zager ,, they had an Ox; 
jor a common Leoking-Glaſs another ; for a Dozen of Little Bell which they 
falined to Hawks Legs another ; for a Bar of Tron, three Oxen, Sc. 

The Iſle. MAT RICE» or SANCTA APPOL LINA; between 
19and 20 degrees, ſeems to have been inhabited before the Hollanders eſtas 
bliſhed a Coloxy : It is about 15 Leagues in compaſs. Mande!ſſo ſaith, that this 
Hfland hath a gogd Haven, both deep and large enough for fitty: Saul of great 
Ships to harbor in,which makes it to be very pleaſant, having many Mountarns 
which are well cloathed with Trees, and always green ; among which, ſome 
are ſo lofty, that they ſeem to overtop the Clouds. And its V-lteys as pleaſant 
andgreen, and adorned with ſeveral ſorts of Trees , as well thoſe that bear 
Fruits, as Cocoes, Dates, Oranges, Citrons, Sc. as thoſe which by none; as 

reat quantity of-excellent Zhony, and other Trees.; - ſome of whoſe wood is 
Fellow, others Red, others mixt ; and all with fair and lively colours. The 
Leaves of their Palm-trees are large enough to covera man; the Birds are 
here ſo tame, that they ſuffer themſelves to be taken with the hand,or killed 
with a ſtick. They have Tortozſes ſtrong enough to bear a man, but fourtoot- 
ed Beaſts they have none. | X 

Beſides theſe Ifles aforeſaid; there are ſeveral others which are ſeated abour 
the Iſle of ve; Tan Two bearing the name of Dezgoſoares : T wo by the 
name of Nun#i Pereire : Three by the name of Deigo Rorx: Four by Santa 
Clara: Two by St. Romanus : Three by St. Jultanus : Three by St, Jacobus: 
Nine by St. Vincent : Three by St. Chriftophers : Three by Comora: And 
eight by the name of Bugz. 

Alfo the Iſles of Boamar age, St. Anthony, St. Maria Radix, Maſcarenhe, 
Johannis de Lisboa, Syriium, and Moſambicha-Nova, with ſome others. 

Between the Iſle oi Madagaſcar, and the main Land, about 7o Leagues from 
the Iſle, 100 from Cefala, and 150 from Mozambique, are the Banks of Indi4 
infamous for Shipwracks, ayd particularly for that of the Admiral Fernando 
Mendoza in 1586. The Banks and Rocks.are of ſharp Stones,and with divers 
points like to Coral, ſome black, others white, others green, but all horrible 
evento behold, | 

There reſts'a great number of Iſlands to the North and Eaſt, and between the 

North and Eaſt of Madagaſcar, and among theſe Iſles many Banks and Rocks. 
We will omit a particular deſcription of them, as unneceſſary, and only ſay, 
that the French: have often deſigned to eſtabliſh a powerful Colony in the 
Countrey ; encouraged by its Commodities, . and the great Commerce it is like 
to maintain. 
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St/incent, 
St. Anthony. 


Salt. 
Bona Viſte, 


The Iſles of AP\RICA 
The Iſer of CAPE VERDE. 


Ne hundred and fifty Leagues froth Cape Verde, and towards the Weft, 

are 4 bony of Iſlands which exterid themſelves trom x 34, unto the 19 de- 

gree of Latitude,and from 15 35,unto 157 or thereabout of Longitude. They are 
calledin general the Iſles of Cape Verde , becauſe that Cape is the neareſt main 
Land tothem. Amongſt theſe Iſles there are 10 in ſome confideration,though 
a part of them not inhabited ; they are ranged almoſt in form-of''a Creſſant or 
Semi-Circle, of which, the convex part regards whe Continent, and the two 
Points, the Ocean : That which makes the Point towards North and Weſt, is 
that of St. Antonio, which thoſe of St. Vincent, St. Nicholas, and Santa La- 
ca follow, advancing between Eaſt and South ; then thoſe of Sair, Bona Viſta, 
and Maya, deſcend trom North to South, and are- the moſt Faſterly of all : 
Thoſe of St. Jago, of Fuego, and Brava, the moſt Southern ; returning from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and advancing a little towards the South. So that St. Anthony 
and Brava make the two Ends or Points towards the Weſt ; BonaV:/ia makes 


_ the middle of the half Circle towards the Eaſt. | 
SANECTA LUCTA, St NICHOLAS, andt. F AGO, arethe 
a Wo , having each too or 120000 paces of length ; 15, z0'or 30000 of 


th; and 200 or 250000 paces of circuit. St. Amthonio and St. Vincent are 
Iefs' by rnore then half, and not of above 100000 paces in circuit ; the" reſt, 
which are the leaſt, have not above 30, 4o or $6009 paces. I make no account 
of ſeven or tight others, whoſe names have hot been given us, and which are 
rather Rocks than Iſs; ns Mir 2 ', 484.1 or 
St. JAGO is the greateſt and the chiefof all ,/' having # Brſbops ſeat'in 
the City of the ſam name ; beſides which, are- Ribera Graz, with a 
Port towards the Weſt, Praya towards the Eaſt; St; Mary towards the North, 
all with their Ports. Some place likewiſe St. Thorods, whoſe Port is dange- 
rous, others St, Domingo, others St. Michael : pofllibly theſe: fall under forme 
of the others. Ribera Grande hath goo Houſes ; the Air is unhealthful,” the 
Land hilly, but the Valleys fruitful in Grains, Vines, Frants, Sugar Cates, 
Millons, &c. Feeding much Fow! and Catile , and particularly Goats in a 
bundance : Theſe Beaſts bringing forth young every four Moneths, and three 
or four ata time; a '9 


0 the K:ds are very fat and delicate. + ' 

SANCTA LUCTA is the beſt peopled after that of St. Fago. St. Ni- 
eholas, St. Vincent, arid St. Anthony, have been eſteemed Deſert , yetthey 
appear to have many Inhabitants,though not ſo'rhany as they could teed iThe 
Ships of the ited Provinces paſling here in 1622. - found if that of St Aw 
thony 500 perſons, Men, Women, and Children, all Asthiopians. St. Vineent 
and St. Nicholas, hadno lefs. Ar Mayo theſe #thiopraniare firong , and of 
pood ſtature ; but it is to be believed, ' that every where are fome Porrugals to 

eep the reſt in aw. | JELLLALL uy 
he Iſles of SALT,of BONAVISTA,of MAT O, and of St. FAGO, 

yield ſo great quantity of SaZf which is made naturally of che: Water, which 
the Sea from time to time leaves, thar befides what they confarme in rhe Coun- 
trey, they laded every year more then 100 Ships,which is tranſported irito 0- 
ther Countreys ; and yet there remains fix times as muth;” Which becomes uſe- 
lefs. It is reported, that the He of " Mayo'could take albne, Hding for two 
thouſand Sail of Ships yearly z and the'vthers hot much lefs”' | The other rich- 
es of the Coanerey lies in the Skins of their Goats,” which art in fo greatyqiran+ 
tity through all theſe Iſles, that many flocks ate ſeen of *1660 Head: "The 
Skins are ſent to Brafl, Portugal, and other places, and make excellent (&y4o- 
vants. The Fleſh is ſalted in the Countrey , and ſold to Ships going and re- 
turning from Braſil to the Indies. Beſides the Salt and Woats which are the 


rincipal riches of the Countrey, they have m Wild H Oxen, Apes, 
Gs. 1 ofthey ks hol A eat afhure mY 


alſo Cotton, whereof they 
Alſo 
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Alſo Rice, and many forts of Gr.ins. Among their Fow/,they have one kind 
particular to them, which they call F/amencos ; the Feathers of their Bodies 
are all White, and thoſe of their Wings Red as Blood. Their Tortorſes are not a+ 
bove two or three foot long ; they come out of the Sea, and lay their Eggs in 
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the night, covering them with Sand, and the heat of the Sun hatches them, In £,,,, xo. 


Fuego and Brava they gather Wines which yield little to thoſe of the Cana- 
rites, 


Between the Iſlands of Cape Verde, and the main Land, inclining towards The $.44[6 
the Canaries, the Sea is called Sargaſſo, becauſe from the 20 to the; 2.4 degree ** 


and for the length of zo, 40 or 50 Leagues, rhe Seq is covered with.ap herb like 
to that which is found in the bottom ot Wells, and which the Portugals call 
Sargaſſo. This Herb, except that it is more Yellow, reſembles ' $ea-Par/ly, 
bearing certain Grazns or Feat at the end ,\. but of neither raſte nor ſubſtance, 
Many have been much troubled to know from whence theſe Weeds come, 
which are diſtant from the Ifles, and from the firm Land more then 60 Leagues, 
and ina part of the Sea, where there is no bottom found : Nevertheleſs, they 
are ſocloſe, and in ſo great quantity, that the Water ſeems rather a Meadow 
or Green Field, then a Sea. Ships which fall among theſe Weeds, . had need 
of a good Wind to diſingage themſelves; and 1 believe it was theſe which hin- 
dred Sataſpes from finiſhing his courſe about Africa, and were the cauſe of his 


misfortune. This Jataſpes, Son of Teaſpes, one of the Achemenides, having a ftory of go 
raviſhed the Daughter of Zopyrus, the Son of Magab:ſes, was condemned by **. 


Xerxes to be crucified, His Mother,the Siſter of Dar:us, cauſed this puniſhy 
ment to be changed into another, to wit, he was cauſed tomake the.. Circums 
navigation of Africa; which could not be done without great difficulty and 
hazard. He embarked in Ops. alled the Pillars of Hercules, entred into 
the Occidental Ocean, and pailed fr ro the South, along Africa ;, but know- 
ing that it would yet require much time and pains to end this courſe, he rerur- 
ned into Egypr, and thence tothe Court, where he ſaid he had met with ſome- 
what that hindred his Ship from paſſing farther, AXexrxes took him for a liar, 


and made him ſuffer the death he was before condemned to. But to continue * The Iles of 
The Poſition wherein the Iſles of Cape Verde are now found, anſwers much C2 Y:r46. 


better to the Poſition of the Fortunate Iſles of Piolomy, then that of the Cang- 
ries. Ptolomy places his Fortunate Iſles between the 10 and 16 degree of La- 
t#tude ; the Iſles of Cape Verde are between the x3 and 19; the Canaries be- 
yond the 26. The Meridian of the Fortunate Iſles of Ptolomy, is at 8 degrees 
of Longitude from the Coaſt of Africa, and towards the Weſt. The leaſt 
Meridian of the Iles of Cape Verde, is at 8 degrees of Longitude from the ſame 
Coaſt, and towards the ſame ſide. The leaft Meridian of the Canaries toii- 
ches the Coaſt of Africa, Prolomy confines his Fortunate pat ws one Me- 
ridian, and extends them from South to North, between the te uy to tlie 
ſixteenth parallel or degrees of Latitude, which are five degrees of Latitude. 
The Iles of Cape Verde are not juſtly under one Meridian, but under. two gr 
three, and extend themſelves from the 137 to the x9, which' are five degrees 
of L:ztitude. ' The Canaries,' on the contrary, are all couched from Weſt ro 
Eaſt, and almoſt under the ſame parallel or degree of Earitude, which is the 
27 ; lengthning themſelves from the firſt to the 6 of Eoneitude. ' Thieſe four 
Reaſons are very ſtrong to prove,that the Ifles of Cape Verde do rather anſwer 
to the Fortunate Iſles of Ptblomy, then the Canaries. Their diſtance In tegard 
of the A#quator,is not different from that ofthe Fortunate Iſis of Ptolomy,but 
three degrees ; that of the Cauaries, is 15. Their diſtance in regard of rth& 
Coaſt of Africa, agrees with thar of the Fortunate Iſles, not with that of rhe 
Canaries. Thediſpoſition of their ſcituarion from South to North, a peaches 
near'to that of the Ria Iftes.; and the number of the degrees of Latitude 


which they contin, abſolttely agrees with it.” The ſcituation of the Canaries 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and the' lirtle Lazzrude they contain, are much contrary. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe Reafons, we ſhall yet make it appear,thar ott-times 
we muſt not conclude on the Pofitions of Ftony, and that the Canary TAE 

| \ 2 aniwer 
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an ver = ix Fortunate Hands of Prolomy, and the Anciefits, and not theſs 
pe Verde: 

fk us peg firſt a word of the Madera's and Porto Sands; which belong 

t6 the-Crown'of Porrugal as well as thoſe of Cape Verde. : But before 1 pals 

to'the Matera's, aword or two conicerning its Inhabitants, who Mondelſlo 

 raketh: tb be black, corpnlent, but well proportioned ; he faith, they are en- 

7 Et miſchievous,and dangerous people ; tor the molt your Pagans,worſhip- 

'and-adoring the Devz/, whom they call Cammate: Some of 

es yepkeynie runes as far as Circumciſion. They marty many W:ves, 

whom they make to labour like S/aves, as well ir! the Fields as in their Houſes; 

and they a accuſtomed ro ſuch hardſhip, that as ſoon as they 'are delivered, 

they go and waſh themſelves and the Child in the Sea or next 'River, They 

are riot 234mitted to ſir at 'meals with their Husbands, bur wait till they have 

din'd or fupt,, They believe the ReſurreRion of the Dead, bur withal think 

that they thall riſe hte, and trade there as the Europeans do. He faith, they 

are great Drunkards, ind their debauches are always at the Funeral of their 

Friends, which commonly laſts four or five days together : During which time 

they do nothing but drink and weep ih remembrance of their Friend departed. 

be are very turbulent and quarrelfome, being always at wars with their 

Neighbours ; their Arms are the For . and a kind of Lance, in which they 

- are expert. He ſaith alſo, thar che greateſt Marks of their Victories, are 

= ep vy-payts of their Enemies, «hich they cut off, and give to their Wves 

wear them as Neck-laces, w hich by them are eſtcemed far beyond Pear/. 

The Fertiliry. The Cl attey is indifferently fruittil ; hath ſtore of Cattle, as Oxen, Beuffleys, 

G2” wiſe Higes they have a good Trade for ; as alſo for Elephants 


Teeth, Wik, Rice, Ambey- greece, Sagar Canes, {rr0es whereof they make ſe- 
No of Iufattures, Gordev vants, Ec. 
- J? Y 
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The Maders TR af MAD ERAodr MADET RA as the Portugats ſay, is un- 
ie A. the 37 GRE of Lathlude ; about 24 Leagues long, - 8 or 10 broad, 
Parks”. Wo Lie It was di vered in 1420 by John Gonſalvo and Tr: an Va: 
>, une r the Auſpiczes « of Henry Tufanto WY, Portugal ; and under the fame 

Jian nes ts and likewiſe Ih ah Vaez, Eovered Porjo Santto mn 1428. 

td ind the ther weed Deſert, and particularty Madera was ſo covered 


Wit Wai ) ONS exe Hain to. ſet, it on fire to make room-or what they 
W aſs Dy rth; that this fire laſted fix or ſeven years, before 
it.rant h alt the Ts nd and cg Jumed the Woods ; and among the firſt 1r- 
habitg ns me Tub] wa 0 ſave themſelves in the Water, to,ayoid 
ont at 2 Fax et mes delign ſo well ſucceeded, that the arth, 

ee aſs te nh oy Ixfy. {6r one ; which by little and little ,dichiniſh- 
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TheIſle of PORTO SANCTO or the Holy Port, hath almoſt the ſame Porto Serdts. 
Commodities with Madera, but is not above 8 or 10 Leagues in circuit ; hath 
no Fortreſs, which was the reaſon that in 1606, the Pyrates took away 6 or 
700 perſons. Madera anſwers tothe Ancient Cerne Atlantica, and ſome have 


eſteemed Porto Santo to anſwer to the Ancient Ombrio or Inacceſſibilis ; 
but we ſhall ſhew the Countrey in the Canartes. 


The CANARY Iſlands. 


He CANART Iſlands are Weſtward of Africa, almoſt oppoſite to The carer 
the Capes of Bojador or Non ; they are to the number of Seven, ſeated INands deſcris 

between the 26 and 28 degrees of Latitude ; and between the 5 and6, or little ** ** 
more of Longitude, If wecomprehend ſome little liles above Lancelotta, and 
likewiſe the Ja/vages , they would reach to the 29 or near the 30; if likewiſe 

the Midera, and. Porto Santo, they would paſs beyond the two and thirtieth 

degree of Latitude, But there are few Authors eſteem the S./vages, almoſt 

none the M:dera, among the Canartes, becauſe this laſt is too far diſtant and 
belonging to the Crown of Portugal; the Canaries to the Crown of Caftile; 

and the Sulvages being Deſert, almoſt no account is made of them, And now 

we ſhall make it appear, that the Body of the Seven Iles of the Canaries, an- 
ſwers.in all things to the Body of the Seven Fortunate Iſles of the Ancients, 

We have before ſet down thoſe Reafons which might make us believe, that £7 Iles, 
the Iles of Cape Verde might anſwer to the Fortunate Ilinds, but now ſhall * Forte 
vn uce others, and thoſe ſtronger for the Canaries. In the Occidental or Ats ciensze why, 

antick Ocean, and to the Weſt of Africa, Ptolomy makes account of only, one 
Body of Ilands, which he deſcribes to the number of ſix. We find now in that 
Ocean, and not far from Africa, three different Bodies of Iſlands,and each ve- 
ry conliderable; to wit, the Azores, the Canaries, and thoſe of Cape Verde. 
Of theſe, the Canaries are neareſt to Africa,and the moſt Eaſtern;the Azores, 
the fartheſt and moſt Weſtern ; and thoſe of Cape Verde do remain in the mid- 
dle, as to Longaztude: And moreover, thoſe of Cape Verde are the neareſt the 
Fquator,anFmoſlt Southernly; the Azores the fartheſt off, and moſt northern- 
ly ; and the Canarzes in the midſt, as to Latitude. 

Now the one of theſe three Bodies of Iſlands mult anſwer to the Fortunate 
ITſkes of the Ancients,and of Prolomy, placed in the firſt Aeridian ; and among, 
Modern Authors, if there be any which would give the firſt Merzd:an ro the 
Azores ; and others to thoſe of Cape Verde ; and others to the Canaries ; it is 
for the moſt part out of the belief they have, that one or the other anſwer. to 
thoſe Fortunate Iſles. | 

Ptolomy having made account but of one body of Iflands in the Occidental 
Ocean, it is more likely to be that which 1s neareſt the Main Land,and G ages, 
then thoſe farther off. This reaſon makes for the Canaries. Pliny, Sol;+ 
ns, Capella, and others,have made account of three different Bodies ot Iſlands 
in this Ocean ; to wit, the Fortunate Iſlinds, the Gorgades or Gorgon:s,and the 
Heſperides, placing their Fortunate Iſles near the Coaſt of AMauritanza, the 
Gorgades two days ſail from the Coaſt, and the 8 ogra days fail far- 
ther then the Gorgades,and at the bottom af ſome Gulf; ſo that theſe an{wer, 
either to the Azores, or to the Iles of St: Thomas, in the bottorn of the /&th;- 
pian Ocean ; or rather tothe Antizlles or Caribes in the Gulf of Mexico, as we 
ſhall ſpeak more, inanother place : They cannot anſwer tothe Canaries, nor 
can the. Gorgades anſwer to others than thoſe of Cape Verde; the (Canaries 
then remain for the Fortunate : This is another reaſon for the Canaries, Bur 
the goodneſs of the, Ar, the fruitfulneſs of the Soy/, their poorly tothe 
Coalt of: Africa, the names and particularities of every one of the Fortunate 
Iles, abfolutely concluded them rhe Canaries. 
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The Fortunate Iſles received this name from the Ancients only , becauſe of 
the healthfulneſs of the Arr, and fruitfulneſs of the Soy/. The Canaries are 
excellent healthful, the Azores little, and the Iſles of Cape Verde not at all 
healthful ; likewiſe the Canaries have the beſt Grains, Wines, Fruits ,tSc,that 
are in the World, which they tranſport every where. The Corn of the Azores 
will not keep, and their Wines are conſamed in the Countrey, not being ſtrong 
enough to be tranſported to other places. In the Iſles of Cape Verde , the In- 
habitants can ſcarce gather Corn and Wine —— exporting nothing bur 
Salt and Goats Shins. Pliny eſteems ſome of his Fortunate Iſles 8o00 paces 
from the Coaſt of Africa ; the Azores are 300 Leagues ; thoſe of Cape Verde, 
150: Among the Canaries, Forteventura 1s not above 10 or 12 Leagues from 
Cape Bojadoy, The Air, Soyl, and Neighborhood to the Coalt of Africa makes 
then for the Canaries : Let us proceed to confer their old and new names, and 
other particulars, Ptolomy calls his Fortunate Iſles, Aproſitos, that is, Inac- 
ceſſtbilis; Here, that vg tne Inſula, Phluitalia; Ortelius reads Pluita- 


lia, Caſperia, Canaria, Centuria, which interpreters write Pznturia. Pliny, . 


Solinus, and Capella, call them Ombrio, Junonia, Tunonita Minor, (inſtead of 
which, Ortelius puts _ Capraria, Nivaria, and Canaria. 

In the numbring of theſe Iſles; Pliny and his two Apes or Copiers, Solinus 
and Capella,agree upon (ix, changing little in the rank, names, and number of 
Ptolomy ; but Pliny makes mention of one Plxaviala, among his Fortunate 
Tſtes, a little before he comes to number the other Six, This Pluvialia muſt 
then be a Seventh, and poſſibly Theode the 8. 

Conferring the Fortunate Iles of Prolomy, with thoſe of theſe three Authors, 
we ſhall find that his Aproſitos anſwers to their Ombrio; his Here Inſula, to 
their Funonia:; There 1s nothing anſwers to their Junonia Minor, or Theode, 
whether they be two different, or only the ſame Iſand: His Pluitalia an- 
ſwers tothe Pluvialiaof Pliny,which the two others did not know ; his Caſ- 
periato their Capraria; his Canaria, to their Canaria; and his Centuria or 
Pinturia, to their Nzvaria. Some names being corrupted by others. 

At preſent it will be hard to judge which of the Canaries anſwer to each 
of the Ancients Fortunate Iſles; yet let us ſee if we can effe@ it, and doit 
better then others have done ; there is no difficulty for the Great Canary, ſince 
it retains its ancient name : The 1ſe of Ferr alſo moſt apparently anſwers to 


, 


the Pluitalia of Prolomy, or rather to make-all particulars better accord with 


the Pluvialia of Pliny, wittre he ſaith, Nonefſe aquam niſi ex imbribus, as 
at this day according to the common opinion, it hath no Water, but what di- 
ſtills from a certain Tree, always covered with Clouds. The Ie of Teneriffe 
likewiſe, whoſe Pike is always covered with Snow and Clouds, may anſwer 
to their Niwvaria, que nomen accepit a perpetua nive. Nebuloſam, ith Pl. 
ny ; ab aere Nebuloſo, ſaith Solinus and Capelia, There remain four or five 
Ilinds wherein will lie the difficulty, pn "a Funonia, Junonia Minor, The- 
ode, if it be other then Junonia Minor, and Capraria. 

Pliny ſeems to joyn this Capraria with Pluvialia, and faith after Seboſys, 
Tunontam abeſſe a Gadibus 150000 fu. ab ea tantundem ad occaſum verſus 
Pluvialiam, Caprariamqgue, Seeing the great diſtance he gives between 
theſe 1/les, and from Eaſt to Weſt, it may be ſaid,that Pluvialia and Capraria 
are the moſt Weſtern of the Fortunate Iſles ; Junonia the moſt Eaſtern; and 
that of the Iſles of Ferry and Palma, being the moſt Weſtern of the Canaries ; 
that of Feyy being already allowed for the Phuvialia; Palma will reft for the 
Capraria of Pliny. . On the other ſide, Junonia being the moſt Eaſtern, and 
750000 paces from Gades, it muſt either anſwer to the Forteventuraot Lan- 
celotta, which are the moſt Eaſtern of the Canaries, and 6 or 700000- paces 
from Gades or Cadiz. But Pliny and Solinus make mention of two Funont as, 
of which, one being leſs than the other, we will give Lancelotra, Which is 
the leaſt, for their Junonia Minor ; and Forteventurathe Greater, for the 0- 
ther Junonia : And it ſeems in this paſſage, Pliny would obſerve thoſe he met 
with firſt, from the neareſt to the Coaſt, to the fartheſt offi Of the Seven Ca- 
nary Iſlands we have given Six, which anſwer to the other Six among the For- 
tunale 
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tanate Iſles. There remains the Iſle of Gomer, among the Canaries; and 
Ombrio or Aproſitos, among the Fortwrate Iſles : This might make it be 
judged, that none muſt anſwer tothe other ; but there are many reaſons tothe 
contrary. The name” of Aproſitor, that is, Thacceſſible, or of Ombrio and 
Ombriona, as Capella writes it, ſhews,thart this Iſle hath been in a mariner un- 
known, in regard of its Neighbors ; nay, it ſeems impoſſible to be landed upon. 
Gemeris between the [ſes of Fery, Palma, and Tenerife ; theſe threehaviog 
been known, Gomey being inthe midſt and near theſe I{axds , muſt likewile 
be known ; and the Port of Gorey being one of the beſt, and moſt frequented 
of the Canarzes, it cannot anſwer to the Aphroſitos of the Ancients, Let us 
therefore leave this Gomey for Theode, and ſay, 

That farther in the Jea, and abour 100 miles,or, as others ſay, too Leagues 
from the Ganaries, .isan Iſle they call Sau Borondon: Authors ſay, that thoſe 
which think nor of it, find it fometimes by chance ; but that it is never found 
by thoſe who exprefly ſeek it : However it be, it is held for truth, and Vin- 
cent Blanc affures us, that from the top of Texer:fe, whence may be ſeen all 
the Canaries, this is likewiſe ſometimes ſeen, yet that thoſe which attem 
togotoit, cannot find it, though with great pains;- whether it be that the 
Fogs hide it, or that ſome Current carries them fromit; and for this reaſon 
they have given it the name of Fortunada, Incomtada, and Nontrovada, c, 
After all theſe | ps wy. I can doubt no longer, but this Iſle is the Hpro- 
ſitos, Inacceſſible, and the Ombr:o, that is, the ſhadowof the Ancients. And 
ſo the whole body of the Canaries, will anſwer to the whole Body of the For- 
tunate Iſles, without adding the Madera; and from hence we have reaſon to 
place tnefirſt Meridran in the Canaries, as Piolomy bath placed it in the For- 
zunate Iſies, fince theſe firſt anſwer to the laſt ; which will give a great facility 
to the reconcilement of Ancient and Modern Geography, otherwiſe not to be 
done; Let us proceed to whar each of the Canaries may have at preſent con- 
ſiderable, beginning with thofe neareſt the main Land. | 

Forteventura, once Erbania, is not far diſtant from the Cape Bojador , a- The If of 
bove ro or 12 Leagues ; from the Great Canary i16or 18; from Lancelotta 6, Foimmuos 
Its greateſt length is 25 Leagues,15 or 16 its/greateſt breadth, In the middle, *®' 
it ſtreightens ſo much, that there remains a Leagueor two from one Sea 
toanother : And this part was croſſed with a Wall, which ſeparated the Ifland 
into two Eſtates, when it was diſcovered. The Land is partly Mountainous, 
and partly in Plains ; fruitful in Wheat and Barley: Along the Coaſt glide 
many ſtreams of Freſb Water: and along theſe ſtreams are the Tarhasrs Trees 
crooked and ſoft,' which bear Gam ; of which is made pure white Ja/z, In 
the Countrey, beſides the Palm Trees, which bear Dates, the Olive Trees, 
Maſtick Trees, and the Orſolle, a Grain for Dying, there is a kind of Frg-tree, 
from which they have Balm as white as M/&, and which is of great vertue in 
P a They make Cheeſe of their Goats M:/k, with which the Countrey 
is fo well ſtocked, that they may afford more then 50000 yearly; and beſides 
the profit made-of their Sins, and their Fax, Ln Beaſt yielding 3o or 40 

) their Fleſh is excellent. The Ports of this Iſland are not proper, but 
or ſmaller Veſſels. Its chief places towards the Sea, are Forteventuras, Ric- 
querocque, Chabras, Baltarhays, Lanegala, Pozonegro, and Tarafalo, Moſt 
of which are welt frequented by Merchants, eſpecially by the Engliſh, who ot 
late-areincorporated into a joynt Fellowſhip-and Stock ; and not only to this 
Iſle, but to all the Seven Canary Iſles, 

LANCELOTTA is tbor 18 Leagueslong, and 10 or 12 large : The The Ifledf 
acceſs to it, is difficult on the North and Weſt Coaſt ; the Countrey is plain to- *#FOue 
wards the Eaſt , and the Cofitinent where its Town and Ports are, as Cayas of 
Lancetoita, Poxto de Nayos, and Port de Cavallos Theſe laſt are nearone 
to the other ; the Iſle hath the ſame properties with that of Forreventur a. 
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' The Gratca: The GREAT CANART is almoſt equal in leogths and breadth, which 


oy Ins is about 18 or zo Leagues, It is the principal of rheſe Iſlands, both becauſe of 
its greatneſs, fertility, and the goodneſs of its-Air-3 and becauſe the: Governor 
and Biſhop of theſe Iflands, whoſe yearly Revenue'is 12000 Ducats, have their 
Is Iohabitans, Reſidence in the City Canaria, which is fair, its-Inhabitants well clad, and ci- ' 
chief places, vil ; and how hard ſoever it rains, its ſtreets aredry, being. only Sand, Its 
—_ - co” other places are Tedele, Galder, Argores, Guſa, and Del Douze Ingennos, or 
Trade,  Tevelve Sugar Engines. This Ifland it exceeding fruitful, and $tyl fo 
fertile, that they have two Harveſts in one year, reaping their. Wheat ; Bay- 
ley, and other G rains in February and May. Their Wheat.is. excellent; and 
its Bread very white; but from the excellency of its Fruits,as Oranges,Crtrons, 
Pomegranates, Figs, Olives, Apples,Pears, Peaches, Melons, Potato's,' and 
above all, from its Wine, which is far beyond that of Spain, ( Which among 
all others, bears the Bell with us in England.) From theſe we may judge ot 
the goodneſs of the Iſland, They have alſo ſeveral other good Commodities, 
as Honey, Wax, Sugar-Canes, Cheeſe, and Wood, in great abundance ; and 
breeds (0th plenty ot Cattle, that the Leather is not one of the leaſt Commo- 
dities they vend to other: Nations, as Spain, England, Holland, Sc,  Fhey 
have alſo ſtore of Fow/;zit is well covered with Frr Trees, Dragon Trees, Palm 
Trees, fc. Andits Rivers well filled with F;/þ.; but above all, they. have 
Plantons which delights in Water ; it iscut and ſhoots forth yearly into three 
or four Branches ; each Branch bears zo or 40 Apples, reſembling a Cucumber; 
they incline to black ; being ripe, they eat more deliciouily then any Corfit in 
the World. 
The Ifle of TENERIFFE, which ſome call Exfer, is diſtant from the Grand Ca- 
., i pn nary 16 or 18 Leagues,towards the North-Weſt : Its utmoſt length is about 24 
Tritha,deſeri- OF 2.5 Leagues, and 12 or 15 its greateſt breadth. The Land is raiſed in little 
ved, Hills, and towards the middle, 15 the Pike of Tezthaor Terreira,a ſtreight and 
round Mountain, which reaches in height 45000 Engliſh d mm. which is 45 
miles, ( ſome make it'not ſo high, others hugher ;) but ree that"it is the 
higheſt Mountain in the World ; even fo hig , thatit may be. ſeen in aclear 
day 60 Leagues diſtance at Sea ; and from the top of it, a man may eaſily dif- 
cover, and count all the other Canary Iſlands, though ſome of. them be above 
5o Leagues diſtance from this. It often caſts forth fire and; Sulphur : Its Sum- 
mit is in form of a Sugar Loaf or _ point, called the Pike of Tenerife : For 
two or three miles about it,are only Gznders and Pumice Stones; two or three 
Miles lower, all is covered with Szow throughout the year, though there ne- 
ver fall any in thoſe Iſlands ; and yet lower are found the great Trees V:intazco, 
whoſe Wood is very weighty, and never rotsin Water. Under theſe Trees 
Laurels cover almoſt 10 or 12 miles of the Countrey,where the S:nging Birds 
of the Canaries, known among us by the name of Canary Birds, warble their 
pleaſant notes, The foot of the Mountain caſts forth divers Branches, and ex- 
tends it ſelf into a good part of the IHland, which abounds more inCors,then any 
of the reſt ; and ſometimes it alone feeds them all, The Countrey between ;Ro- 
tana and Realezo, is ſo fruitful and pleaſant, tharits like can fcarce be foundin 
the World, ſuch quantity it produces of Grains Wines, Fruits, Honey, Wax, Su- 
gar, Flax, Silk, Sc. And trom hence they have their Vines which they carry to 
the Weſt Indies ; the beſt of which grow on the Coaſt of Ramble. Thertare 
certain Shrubs which yield a liquor Hike to M:iJ&, which after it is thickned, 
makes an excellent Gum called Taybayba. From the Dragon Tree, cut towards 
the Root,they draw a red liquor which they call Dragons Bloodywell kndwn to 
Irs chief places Apothecaries. Its principal City Laguna lo called, becauſe.of the Lake near 
to1t,is 4 or 5 Leagues from the Sea,contains two pariſhes,and is the reſidence of 
the Governor of the Iſland. The other Cities,are Santa Crux, Rotana, Rajale- 
ſa,Cayachico,and Adeca, When it was diſcovered, its Kings to the number of ſe- 
ven dwelt in Caverns, and the bodies of their dead were ſet up about Caves, 
where they became as dry as Parchment ; among which , the moſt honorable 
had a ſlick put in their hand, and a veſſel of Mi/# before them. 
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GOMER is8or 9g Leagues from Teneriff, is x0 or 12 Leagues long. fts The INe of 
chief City of the ſame nanie, often receives the Ind:an Fleet, and furniſhes = | Gefert- 
them with Corn, Fruits, Sagar, and Wines,as well as thoſe of Teneriff, and Ca- 
naria., The Countrey is high, plain, bears many Dragomtrees, teeds ſmall 
Cattle. Its Roads are deep and large : The People of this Iſle were formerly 
more batbarous than tlioſe of the other Canary Iſles, uſing many ſtrange Cu- 
ſtoms not known elſewhere;' among which they held it for a great ſign of Hoſ- 
pitality,; tb let their Friends lie with their Wives, and receive theirs in teſtimo- 
ny of return of kindneſs. ' 

The Iſle of FERR is the moſt Weſt of all the Canaries, diſtatit from Palma Ie of rr: de- 
15: or 16 Leagues; from Gomer only 5 or 6. This Ile in reaſon ſhould be well 4 
known, many perſons having been there, and many Authors treated very 
amply of it ; yet I will a little ſhew the diverfity found touching the greatneſs, 
and quality ot the ſoyl ; as alſo the Water with which the Iſle is ſerved. © Its 
chiefplace is called Fzerro,ſeated bn the Sea ſhore, Here is found plenty of Hogs, 
Goats,and Sheepalſoof Beaſts, Fowl, Fruits, and quantity of Grarns and Sug a+ 
Canes, and hath-muchCatzle which yield abundance of Milk and Cheeſe. Here is A Tree wh. 
ſaid to be no freſhWater,only in the middle of thelil: there grows a Tree, whoſe Leares defii 
Leaves are much like thoſe of the O/ive, which being alwaies tovered with , en eh 
Clouds, drops from its Leaves into a C:ſter» which is underneath it, very goed there being no 
Water ; in ſuch great abundance, thatit ſuffices all the Inhabitants; as aþ- $2120 Aves 
fo all the Cattle andtving Creatures in the 1f\and. One Jackſon an Engliſh. 
man, who reports to have ſeen, ' confidered, and meaſured this Tree in 1648, 
ith, 'That the water falls into a Poxd containing 20000 Tuns, which in one 
night is filled ; and that from this Pond the water is by divers Channels con- 
veyed-into other Ponds or C:fterns,; through the whole Ie, which is very well 

2opled: ſome ſay it hath in it about $000 people, and above roo000 headof 

le, : whictfor 'an- Ifand but of fix Leagues Circuit is very well ; for if the 
Tree be in the middle of the ſe, it :cannot be above a League diſtant from any 
extremity ; and: moreover more than 20000 Tuns of water, for 100600 months 
will bea Tun aday, forevery five months, which is too much drink, if they 
drink notbing but water. | | 
Theſe particulars are contradicted by others. The Conqueſt of all theſe Iſles 
ſaies any Trees; '. not one alone, otherwiſe it would be immortal. Saxntas 
faith, thar the Cloud begins to riſe about noon, and in the evening quite cover- 
eth the Tree, which 'at the' ſame rime deſtills water, drop by drop alotig the 
trunk, /branches and leaves ; and that it continues fo till day. '-Others ſay, that 
this water falls from Nocn all night, until a littte after the Sin be riſen. Bur 
moſt will have the Cloud perpetually abour the Tree, and that it deſtills conti- 
nually..' . Szarez makes the Pond or C:/tern of riot above 20 Tuns. The rela- 
tions of. 1602. ſay; two reſexvers, each 2o foot ſquare'; but neither\Swaresz 
nor others makes any'mention of other reſervers in the Iſle ; but will have this 
waterin one place:alone whither all goto fetch it.” But ler ©s paſs from the O- 
ceax, into the Mediterranean Sra,and come to Malta, which is one of the beſt, 
but none of the leaſt conſiderable pieces of Africa, Nigh unto theſe 7 1/nds, 
called rhe Canary Iſles; are the Iſles.of Roco, Sant?aClara, Gratioſa, Alegria, 
and the two Savage ſes. | | 
\PALMAisdiſtant:from Gorhey, 12 or 15 Leagues tothe North Weſt. It is 
round or oval,-and its Circuit abour:25 Leagues: Abounds-in Corn, Wine, Su- 
gars, ind all ſorts of Frurts.. It. is well ſtored with Cattteand therefore made 
the: yictualling place of the Spianiſs Fleet that paſs to Pers and Braſil. The 
City af the ſame name, hath/grear confluence, by reaſon of its Waxes, loaden 
for the Weft-Indies,)and other places. Its beſty'and like to Mabvorfe, is made 
about Bren:a, whence are taken more than i 2000 Pipes yearly ; alſo St. Andve, 
a__ Gs —_— _ Sea.'" a+. hath @ wr _— ___ from 
Tenersſſ., Four: ngines-: the Churchof z and the Governors 
FD eltenneFr, bo 12/119 2 | 
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The Iſland of M'ALT A; 


The Iſle of He Iſeof M ALT A is inthe middle of the Mediterranean Sed, atid 
Maitas [ almoſt at an equal diſtance from the main Land of A/ia, and Ezrope. It 
15 about 600 Leagues from the Coaſt of Sowria, and 50o trom the Streight of 
Gibralter : This Streight beginning the Mediterranean Sea towards the 
Welt ; and that Coaſt ending it towards the Eaſt. Likewiſe from Malta tothe 
Its cituarion. Neareſt firm Land of Europe, which is Italy ; and to the neareſt Coalts of the 
firm Land in Africa, which are the Coaſts of Tunrs, and Ten, (theſe bound- 
ing the Mediterranean Sea on the South, that on the North ) is 80, 90, and 

near 100 Leagues. ' 

The Antients have eſteemed it rather ia Africa, then in Ewrope, and the o- 
pinion hath been followed by almoſt all m Authors : though it be near- 
eſt the Iſle, and Kingdom of S:cily, which is in Europe, and from which it like- 
wiſe holds, then to Africa : and though it be inthe hands of the Knights of 
Malta who are all Europeans, the native tongue of the Country, and moſt of 
their Cuſtoms, have alwaies more reſembled thoſe of Africa, than Europe. 

The Iſle i This I/e at preſent is very famous, not for its greatneſs, nor for its fertility;nei- 
roous for veing ther for Antient renown ; but by reaſon it is the reſidence of the Great Maſter, 
Knights oo and Kuights of St. John of Feruſalem,whom at preſent we callof Maita,where 
Malta, they have ſettled ſince they loſt Rhodes : and becauſe it ſerves as a powerful 
Rampire for all Chriſtendom, and particularly for Sicily and Naples. 
Its _ ad Thelength of the J{& is not above 20, or 25000 paces, ' its breadth 10, / or 
bread 12000, and its Circuit about 60000 paces, which are 2o, or 25 Italian miles 
Tes foil ang i 1epgtb, 10,07 12.in breadth, ant 60 in Circuit. The Sa} except the Anti- 
Commodities, ERt Cary of Ma/ta, is almoſt all ſtones, craggy, and dry: yet it produces 
beat, Barley, Cummin, and all forts of Fr#:ts z among others Figgs, Apri- 
cocks, Citrons, Melons, —— It feeds Horſes, Aſſes, Mules; Hogs, 
Goats, Sheep, Hares, Conies, Hens, Partridges, Quaits, Faulcons, and other 
Birds of prey. And its Beaſts, Fowl, Gratts, Fruits, as likewiſe their Ca- 
pers, Honey, and Cotton, of which they make Corton Cloth, and ſeveral Manu- 
jattures, are excellent; yet it wants much Corn, and Wine for the nereflary 
load of its Inhabitants, which are'75 or S0000:fouls : and among which there 
are abqut 15 or:16060 Jouldiers, beſides ms. an ſo-/that they arecon- 
ſtrained to fetch their proviſion from Szc:/y, which they bave at a certain rate; 
and with priviledge to pay no/Cuſtom. | | 1 I 
'The natural Inhabitants of this Iiand are ſaid to be miſerable, churliſh, and 
uncivil people, of complexion, not leſs tawny then the Maors;: uſe the o—_ 
Laoguage, but follow the Religion of the Church of Rowe, which the Knr 
are bound to defend. Their women are fair, who are debarred the fociery : of 
men, and go veiled, as not deſiring to ſhew themſelves, and are guarded after 
the Ita/;zax manner; they have here a great many of Currizavs, whichare to- 
lerated, who for the molt part are Greczans, who fit at their doors playingon 
Inſtruments, Sc. to intice men in to them. \ ane 2113 bi 
by (a, On the Coaſts of this .{e, and beginoing by Malta, and turning towards'the 
chief places, Eaſt, South, and Weſt, Sc, ro make the Circuit, the Ports, Raids, and Hay- 
bours, which preſent themſelves, are Marza,:or Marz4-ſrala:' then'Marza 
ferocco, where the Turks landed the 19 of May 2565, when they had a deſign to 
beliege Malta, The Great Maſter /ig#acowr hath fince canufedto be buikt'two 
Forts , which defend the entrance, ; and a third -ypon donguut oi ingieoof 
land, whieh adyances into the middle of the Port, enough-1o hinder any \fovntic 
future from caſting Anehar cheveamquiet continuing towards the Coalb Which 
regards the South, 5208 towards: the Weſt, is nothi Rocks, \\except 
It be alittle Bay or Golfe of Pietra Negre, others call it;: Jarfta, where 
the 5 of Zuly arrived the firſt ſuccour in favour of Malta, This relief was but 
of fix hundred men, who paſſed from Pietra Santtaro the old City on 
thence 
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thence to the Bourg 1/-Borgo, which the Turks beſieged, after having taken 
the Foyt of St. Elmo, and this aſſiſtance ſerved much to the detence of that | 
place, Petra Santa regards tawards the South, the Rock of Forfolo or Fur- The Ic hath 


fura. Towards the Welt are the Ga/fes or Bayes of Anteofega, the Iſlanders %* wibſiood, 


call it Hayntofecz, then Mugg:aro where the Tirks firſt caſt Anchor the 18 of or ag of the 


May i565. Between the Welt and North is the Bay or Port of Melecca, where 
rhe great relief arrived the 7 of December following, Melecca regards the 
Iftand of Goza, and in the ſtreight or channel betweeri both are the Iles of Gu- 
min, 40d Cuminat. This part of the Iſle about Melecea is almoſt divided from 
the reſt, by the Golfe or Port of the Saline Veechie, or old ſaltþits towards the 
Eaſt ; and that of Mugg:aro. towards the Weſt; and if the Turks had ſeized 
the paſs which is berween them, this aſſiſtance had proved vain. Next to the 
Golfe of the old Saline, is the Creek atid Chapel of St. Paul, where according 
to common tradition he was ſhipwrackt : next is the Creek of new Salines, and 
the Creek of St. George, where the Txr4s diſ-imbarked their Ammunitions to 
ſerve to aſſault the Fort St. Elmo. And in fine, the Ports of Marza Maſſetto, 
and Marza grande are thoſe where at three ſeveral times have been builded, 
and fortificd three Cities, and divers Forts contiguous to each other. 1] Boy- 
Lo, or the perve is 2000 paces iti Circuit, the Iſle of Sengle 1500, each of 
r006, or 1200 houſes, the one and the other ſo well fortified, that they receiv- 
ed 70000 Cannot ſhot, and ſuſtained ar) incredible number of aſſaults of 6o or 
70000 Turks. This Arſenal for the Gallzes js yet in the Bowre, but there re- * 
ſides there only Malteſes,and Mariners,and inthe Iſle of Seng/e Mariners and 
Souldiers of Fortune. Ani 

The great Maſter and the Knz:ghts reſide at preſent in the City of Valetta, The refidevce 
whichis now by much the moſt conſiderable of theſe Cities, both for its force, ; - = 
the adyantige of its ſcituation, and the beauty of its publick and private build- ; 
ings. It is built upori Monti7 Sceberros, which forms a Languet of Land all 

a Rock; and between the Ports of Marza Maſſetio, and Marza grande 
commanding on all ſides, and into all parts of the one and the other Port, and 
its ditches ro the landward, which are cut out of the Rock, . which are exceed- 
ing broad, ofa very great depth, ſtrongly flankt, and well fortified. The Walls 
are ſtrong, Joy to the Rock, and are about 60 foot high, and are well provided 
with Guns, fc. againſt any occaſion, It contains above 2000 houſes, which 
are ſor the moſt part uniform, builded of Free-ſtone ; they are commonly two 
ſtories high, flat at top, and with Tarraſſes. The Market place is ſpacious, 
from whence ſeveral fair Streets do take their riſe; to every houſe there is a 
Ciſtern to preſerve water for their occaſions ; beſides theſe houſes there are ſe- 
veral ſtately StruQtures, as the Great Mafters Palace, which is a gallant Edi- 
fice, having a Tower which overlooketh rhe whole Ifland ; the Hall or Cham- 
ber of Aſſemblies where they ſit in Council, is curiouſly adorned and painted, 
wherein their Fights both by Sea and Land, as well at home as abroad,are live- 
ly repreſented; and this as alſo the Armory, which may on a ſuddain Arm 20 
or 25000 men, are in the Great Maſtery Palace ; then the Churches of St. Pau/, 
and St. John Patron of the Order, the bne the ſeat of a Biſhop, and the other ot 
a Prior, are magnificent ; likewiſe the ſeven A/berges of the Knights like ſo ma- 
ny Palaces, where the Commanders of the feven tongues treat the Cavaliers at 
the expence of the Order. The Arſenal near Porto Reale is as well furniſhed 
with all ſorts of Munition as any in Chriſtendom. Alfo the Hoſp:t.al of St, Johns 
towards the Caſtle of St. Elmo doth merit fame,not only for its buildings which 
are curious, but for the entertainment there given to thoſe that fall fick, where 
the Knights themſelves lodge when ſich or wounded to receive cure, where 
they are exceeding well attended, have excellent good dyet, ſerved by the 7u- 
nior Knights in filver, and every triday viſited by the Grand Maſter, accompa- 
niced with the great Croſſes : a ſervice which was from the firſt iMtitution com- 
manded ; and thereupon called Knights Hoſpitallers. Here are, as Sandys 


faith, three Nunneries, one for Virgins, another for Baſtards, and the third 
for penitent Whores. 
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The Caſtle 6f St. Elmo is at the ctd of the City of Va/eita towards the Sea, 
and at the opening of two Ports. During, the ſiege of Ma/tait was taken, 
and ſackt by the Turks, after having waſted 18000 LORIE, iven divers 
aſſaults, and loſt 4000 men of their beſt M/itia, among others Dragsr, one 
of their moſt famous Courſaiers, The Chriſtians loſt 1 300 men among whom 
many Knights. But this Fort was teſtored to a far better Eſtate than befare .: 
and is ſeparated from the City only by a ditch cut likewiſe inthe Rock 3, bh the 
othet ſide, and on the point of the Borgo is the Fort of St. Aage/o ; and like- 
wiſe above the Borgo, and the Iſle of Seng/e, have been made new works tg 
hinder the Twr&s from lodging there. _ _. | NH 

Beſides theſe three Cites, and the Forts about them, the ancient City of 
Malta, Medina, is in the middle of the Iſland, on an eaſfie alcending hull; and 
in an advantagious ſcituation. The Turks aſſaulted it in 1551 but ſoon retired. 
The Biſhop ot the Iſle hath here his reſidence; and near the City is yet the 
Grotte and Chapel of St, Paul where they believe he preached, and where he 
lay when he ſuffered biptwrack, and this place is of great account among them, 
All theſe Cities and Forts have 250 or 300 pieces of Cannon on their Rampart ; 


' and their Magazins are ſo well provided with Powder, Shot, Wood, Buker, 


Salt-meats, and all Proviſions, and Amminition, that they call it Ma/ta Flor 
del Mondo, Malta the Flower of the World * being provided alwaies with Am- 
munitions and Proviſions for a three years ſiege; yet this 1s tobe underſtood, 
not only becauſe of its Fortifications, and Ammunitions, but likewiſe becauſe 
of its force, and the reſolution of its Knights. ; 

This order of Knighthood according to Satrdys, received their denomination 
from John the chatitable Patriafch of Alexandria; though vowed to St. John 
Baptift as their Patron. Thejt firſt ſeat was the Hoſpital of St. John of ſerſa- 
tem, built by one Gerrard, : the ſame time when the Exropeans had ſome- 
thing to do in the Holy-Lang, Where they received ſuch good ſucceſs, and be- 
came ſo famous ie they drew divers worthy perſons into this ſociety ; which 
by Pope Gela/ihs the ſecond, was much approved of. He faith, that one Ray- 
»ond was the firſt Maſter of this Order, who did amplifie their Canons, and en- 
tituted himſelf The poor ſervant of Chrift, and Guardian of the Hoſpital in Ye. 
ruſalem ; and at the allowance of one Honorius the ſecond, were apparelled in 
black garments, ſigned with a Whzte-Croſs; this Order we have ſaid began at 
Feruſatem,and at firſt meddled not but with the Government of the Hoſp:tal of 
St. John, and were called F-yers Hoſpitallers, or ſimply Hoſpitallers, as thoſe 
of the Temple Temiplers ; but when theſe Hoſpitakers were conſtrained to 
make profeſſion both of Hoſpitality and Arms, they were called Knights Heſ- 
pitallers, or Knights of the Hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem ; after the loſs 
of Feruſalem, they held their Convent in the City and Fortreſs of Margate, 
then in Aicyeor Prolomaido - and all the Latine Chriſtians being driven trom 
the Holy Land, and from Souria, they retired into Cyprus. Bur during their 
po” in Cyprus, they gained Rhodes, and eſtabliſhed themſelves there ſo pow- 
erfully, that they were called Knights of Rhodes. Margaret was taken -from 
them in i285. Acre in 1291, little leſs than 200 years after Godfrey of Bulloin 
hadConquered the Holy Land,and this order began before;after the loſsof Arcre 
they lived in Cyprus from 12.91 to 1309. in which year they took, and ſettled in 
Rhodes,and maintained it more than1oo years.,ſuſtaining four fieges,till ih 1522 
SultanSolyman becameMaſter ofRhodes;they then retired intoEurope,now into 
one place, and then into another, and in fine to Malta, which Charles the fifth 
oth themin 15 30m ſome little neighbouring Iſles, as likewiſe the City of 

ripoly in Barbary, which they could keep no longer then 1551. that 2 Nan 
being too far engaged in the Enemies Country. Theſe Knights are of divers 
Nations, and are divided into cight Tongues,to wit of Province, of Auvergne, 
of France, of nals of Arragon, of England, of Germany, and of Caſtile; fo 
that the three firſt are in France, and the laſt in Caſtz/e; each Tongue contains 
many Priories, and each Priory many Commanderies ; theſe three Tongues 
which are in France, have near 300 Commanderies. The other five Tongues 
which are in Italy, Arragon, England, Germany, and Caftile, made near 400. 
but 
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but there are no more in Eng/and, the Kings of England when they confiſcated ®ncard. 
the goods of the Church, having likewiſe ſeized the goods and Commanderies of 
the Knights of Malta;and in Germany a part of thele Commanderies being fal- 
len into the hands of Lutherans, and Calviniſts, ſerve no longer : ſs that 
rap France alone furniſhes little leſs than half the Commanderies of 
$4. 
And it hath been obſerved that from the firſt eſtabliſhment of this Order, un- 

to this very preſent, of 57 great Rr”, there hath been 37 French, only 4 
or 5 Italians, 7, or 8, Spaniards, and 11 whoſe Nation and Tongue the Hiſto- 
ry could not obſerve ; but apparently the moſt part were French, fitice this Or- 
y þ began by the French ; ot theſe 34 known, 12 were in the Ho -Land, and 
in Sourz2, 13 in Rhodes, and 9 in Malta unto Father Paul of Laſcars: of eve- 
ry one thereisa Grand Prior, who lives in great reputation in his Country, 
who orders the affairs of their Order ; and for England, St. Johns by Glarken- 
well in times paſt was a manſion of the Grand-Pr:or. There are ſeveral Couj- 
cels among theſe Knights, as that for deciding of differences which may hap- Their Govern- 
pen among them ; the Councel of War, the General Chapter, which may aug- 
ment, or moderate the Authority of the great Maſter, renew the Ordinances 
and Government of the Re/:g:ox, or their Qrder, and which is held every tive 
Cars. | | 
, The Ceremonies uſed in Knighting are theſe which follow ; firſt being The Ceremo- 
cloathed in a long looſe garment, he goeth to the Mtar with a Taper in his = performed 
hand of White Wax, where he kneeleth down, and deſires the Order of the Or- Kota <—_ 
dinary ;. then in the name of the Fzher, the So, and the Holy Ghoſt, he recei- 
veth a ſword, therewith to defend the Catholick Church, to6repulſe and van- 

uiſh the enemy,to expoſe himſelf ro death for the Faith, to relieve the © preſ- 
fed, arid all by the power of the Croſs, which is defigured by the croſs hilt, 
then is he girt with a belt, and thrice ſtruck on his ſhoulders with his ſword, 
- Which ſignifies that he is cheerfully to ſuffer all aflitions for the honour of 
Chrift': who taking it of him, flouriſheth it aloft three times, as a provokement 
tothe adverſary, and then ſheatirs it again. Then he that gives him Knight- 
hood, doth exhort him to get true honour by laudable and couragious a#tons, 
to be vigilant in the Faith, Wc. then two other Knights of the ſaid Order, do 
put on a pair of gilt ſpurs, which doth ſignifie that he ſhould do no ignoble ati- 
on for gain, to value Go/d no more than dirt; and thus with a Taper in his 
hand he goes to Maſ#, where he is excited to Hoſpitality, to works of Piety, 
redemption of Chr:ſt;an Captives, Bc, Alſo he is asked whether he is reſolved 
to live among them, to quit the Authority of ſecular Magiltracy, to revenge 
their injuries, whether he be of any profeſſion, whether a freeman, joyned in 
Matrimony, or vowed to another Order ; and having anſwered thereuato, 
upon the receipt of the Sacrament he vows in this order : I vory to the Al- 
mighty God, to the fy wy hu immaculate Mut her, aud to St, John Bap- 
tiſt, perpetually by the belp of God, to be truly obedient to all my ſuperiours, ap- 
pointed by God and thu Orderyto lIrve without any thing of mine own,and with- 
al to live chaſily ; which done he is received as a member of them ; beſides 0- 
ther prayers, they are commanded to ſay daily 150 Pater-nofters, for ſuch as 
have beea ſlaves in their Wars, None are admitted to this Order, but thoſe who 
can prove their Gentility for ſix deſcents, which is examined and approved by 
the Knights of their Nation ; they remain a year upon approbation, before they 
are admitted into the Society, where they come very young, that they may 
the ſooner come to a Commendum at home. Their h44:t as we noted before, 
are black Cloaks, with large white Crofles of fine linnen ſet on the ſhoulder 
place ; but in time of Way they wearMandilions of Crimſon with the ſaidWhite 
Croles ſet behind and before, and about their necks they wear a Riband with a 
branch of the Croſs. If one of theſe Knights be convicted of a Capital offence, 
he is in the firſt place publickly degraded in the Church of St. John, where he 
received his ighthood - alſo ſtrangled, or thrown into the Sea. There are ' 
of theſe Knights 1000, whereof 500 alwaies reſide in this Iſland ; the other 500 
diſperſed throughout Chriſtendom, at their ſeveral Semnaries, which upon 


any 
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any ſummons are to make their perſonal appearance ; every Nation do feed b 
themſelves in their ſeveral A/berges, and (it at rable like Fritys. Of cheſs 
there be 16 of great authority ( Councelors of State, ) called the Great Croſſes, 
out of whom the Officers of their Order, as the Marſhal, the Admiral, the 
Chancellor, the Maſter of the Hoſpital, tSc, are choſen, atid who together 
with the Maſter puniſhes the trangreſſors as aforeſaid, Now when the Great 
Mafter hapneth to die, they ſuffer no veſle] to go out of the Land, until ano- 
ther be choſen, leſt the Pope ſhould intrude on their eleQtion, which is thus 
performed, The ſeveral Seminaries nominate two Knights, and two allo are 
nominated for the Engliſh ; arid theſe 16 from among t emfelves chuſe $8, and 
theſe 8 chuſe a Knight, a PriefF, and a Frier ſervant, and they tliree olt of 
the 16 great Croſſes, cleft the Great Maſter, who being thus choſen, is ſtiled 
The moſt illuſtrious and moſt reverend Prince the Lord Friet A. WW. great Ma- - 
ſter of the Hoſpital of St. Zohn of forajaten, ace of Ma/taarid Goz4, The 
Great Maſter being thus choſen, and received with theſe. ind mahy other no- 
ble Ceremonies, hath a great power over all the Commatiders and Officers of 
the Order ; he aſſembles the Councels, calls the Officers of Juſtice, who exer- 
ciſe in his Name, arid execute under his Seal ; ie Coins money, diſpoſes of Trea- 
ſure, impriſons, and ſentences the; faulty, pardons the. Condemned, creates 
Knights of Grace, confers even to the eighth dignity of the Great Croſs, tSe., In 
the Councel and at Table he ſits under a Canopy ot State, and is bravely atten- 
ded, arid ſerved by Knights eoges | to their Order, and without Fee, and 

' doth all the aQs of Soveraignty, ' and hath a great revenue to ſupport his Dig- 
nity. | 
| Beſides Mata, the Great Maſter, and the Knights of Mala poſſeſs the Tiles 

Their poſleſſi- of Cu1mi1, and Cumiot which are very little ; Forfola or Furfura, which is but 
a Rock, ( and when they would jeſt with any among them, or play on ſome 
young Knight, they call him Prince of Forfol/a,) The Iſle of Goza of which the 
Great Maſter takes the title of Prince ; this is the Gaulos or Gaudos of the An- 
tierits ; and to this day called Gauſditch by its Inhabitants, and Gauſdoſch# by 
the Moors. It is about 6 or $000 paces from Malta, and about 20000 paces in 
Circuit, its form approaching to an Oval. Its Fortreſfis on an uncomimanded 
hill, and the Town beneath it ; all the Iſle though mountainous is peopled not 
by Vi Wages, but by Hamlets, and houſes ſcattered here and there, the Air be- 
ing very good, and the Jand watered with many ſtreams. | It may afliſt M2/ra 
with its Corn, Fruits, Muttons, Hares, Fowl, Honey, Sc. they take here ex- 
cellent Faulcons ; and that which is preſented to the Vice-Roy.of Sicily in the 
name of the Great Maſter of Malta, and for Malta, likewiſe thoſe which are 
preſented to the King of France, are for the moſt part taken here; 

This Iſle of GOZ A was taken, and pillaged by the Turks in 1551, who car- 
ried near 4000 ſouls Captives, there remaining almoſt as many. At preſent 
it is reſtored, and the Caſtle well fortified, and aſl the approaches of the Ile de- 
fended with ſome Forts. Its Goveynour is one of the Knights whom the Grand 
Maſter ſends from three years to three years ; the Inhabitants ſpeak Arab, or 
wy fb as at Malta, have the fame manners, and are all Catholicks. 

Likewiſe LAMPEDOZ A, and LIL or Limoſa diſtant from Malta, 
about 10000 paces, belong to theſe Knights, but both are eſteemed defart. Weſt 
of them and towards the Cape of Bona is the Iſle 'of Pantaleria, which belongs 
not to the Knights, but to the Catholick King ; but becauſe we have not re- 
membred it before, we will here ſpeak a word of it. Its Circuit is about,30000 
paces. Its City, and Port regard Sicily towards the North ; and Malta to- 
wards the Eaſt. Above the City is a Caſtle of Rock, which nature hath made 
craggy, and inacceſſible on all ſides. The Land bears little Corn, quantity of 
Pt Ve and Kitchin-herbs ;produceth abundance of Cotton, Anniſeeds, Fiegs, 
Melons, Capers, and excellent Grapes, &c. The manners, habit and tongue of 

the Iſlanders retain much of the Moors, yet they are all Catholicks like ro Mal- 

ta, and under the Vice-Roy of Sicily. In the midſt of the Iſland, and ina Cave 
is a P;tt, which exhales continually 'an obſcure vapour, which ſpreading it ſelf 
on all fides on the Rock, diſſolves into water, and diſtills with fuch ns, 

X enat 
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that it furniſheth all the Inhabitants bave need of not only for their drink, and 
other uſes, but for their Beaſts; nor is there any other treſh water in the Iſle, 
the Land being dry, reddiſh, and ſo hot that a naked toot can ſcarce ſuffer it. 

For the reſt the Kn:ghts of Malta are alwaics in Arms againſt the Moors, 
Mahometans, and all the Pyrates of the Mediterranean Sea, and by their ex- Foightalvain 
peditions with thoſe jew Gallies, they have delivered out of their hands a * *** 
great number of C CID Captrves, reduced many Mahometans to the Chriſti. 
an Faith, maintain their Arms in good reputation, and on all occaſions which 
preſent themſelves, whether of their own, or with other Princes of Chriſten- 
dom, they freely employ and venture both their /zves and goods in favour of 
Chriftians in general and particular. 

But it is time to finiſh Afr:ca, and to yr} that if we would have believed cer- 
tain Authors among the Antients, this Africa had been repreſented to us with 

unſupportable he21s, unſufferable droughs, fierce and cruel Beaſts, pertidious 
Men, horrible and afrighttul Monſters, whereas time, which daily diſcovers 
things unknown to the Antients, hath made us ſee that the greateſt heats of A- 
frica have ſome refreſbments ; that the drieſt ſands have ſome wells, ſome <wwa- 
ters ; that the vaſteſt ſo//rudes have ſome green fields, ſome Fruits; that the 
Beaſts are not ſo dangerous, but that Men may defend themſelves from their fu - 
ry ; nor the Men ſo faithleſs, but that they have Commerce and Soczety among 
themſelves as alſo with Strangers ; that their Dragons, Serpents, Griffons, 
6c. are for the moſt part imaginary. And morcover, the generoſity of its Ly- 
ons, the docility of its Camels, the Feathers of its Eſtriches, the odour of its G;- 
vets, the ſwiftneſs of its Barbexs, the agility of its wild Aſſes, the greatneſs of 
its Elephants, the ſtrength of its Eagles,the diverſity of its Parroquets, and the 
wantonnefſs of its little Monkeys, &c. recompence the miſchief which other 
Beaſts may do. And though there are as yer ſome people fierce, and Man-ea- 
ters, the moſt part of the others are very ingenious and tratable. The Egyp- 
tans have long ſince ſufficiently made known their cunning in Sciences, Aris, 
and Arms, ſo have the Carthaginians, Ec. and the Antients eſteemed the A» 
3hioptans the moſt innocent and juſteſt men in the world, believing the Gods 
ſometimes banqueted with them. Beſides there are many particulars worthy of 
obſervation in Africa ; what City was ever fairer, or more magnificent than 
THEBES, inthe higher Egypt? Than MEMPHISin the muddle ? Or A 
LEXANDRIAin ekiwer ? Out of Egypr, what City was ever richer, more 
werful, or more proud than CARTHAGE, except Rome ? Andat preſent 
FE Z is ſo ſplendid, that there is no City in Ewrope to be compared with it ; 
though-many believe it not to compare toCAITRQO in Egypt : Among the $e- 
ven Wonders 'of the World, fome place three in Pept alone, the Statue of 
MEMNON at Thebes, the PTRAMIDES near Memphs, and the PHART/S 
of Alexandria. 

Not only theſe beautiful Works, and fair Cities, not only the infinite quanti- c,mmoairies 
ty of Gold, and other Metals, Precious ftones, Grains, Fruits, 64d hnhy. of Africa. 
Wines, Oyts, Sugars, Honey, Wax, Cordovants, Amber, Ambergreece, Ele- 
phants-teeth, Eflriches-feathers, Saffron, Coral, Cruvet, Musk, Incenſe, Coffee, 
Capers, Oltves, Tuory, Silk, Cotton, Flax, fc. of which they make Velvets, 
Silks, Damasks, Sc. a thouſand ſeveral Manufat?ures which are found there, 
ought to make us account Africa very conſiderable : but its extent which is lit- - 
tle leſs that Ffia, twice as great as Europe. Its poſition is in the Southern 

art of our Continent; the South is eſteemed after the Eaſt, before either 
North or Weſt: It was the portion of Cham, fecond Son to Noah, which may 
make us judge it thefecoad in greatneſs and goodneſs. Its firſt Monarchies have 
been known before thoſe of Europe ; ſome will ſay before thoſe of Aſia. Arts, 
Sciences, Letters, and Laws, have been in great reputation here, before they 
paſſed into'Gyeece orthe-reſt of Europe, 's 
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8SMERICA is a Continent different from that 
wherein we inhabit, or which we call Ours ; tor 
the ſurface of the Globe being deſcr.bed into 
two Hemiſpheres,divided by the firſt Mer:d1an ; 
America 1s in that Hemiſphere which is oppo- 
lite to ours. 

In 1492, and ſome ſucceeding years, Chri- The voyages 

ſtopher Columbus, a Genoueſe , tor and in the of colunru, 
name of Ferdinand King of Arragon, and 1/a- res Bars 
bella Queen of Caitile, made divers Voyages ino anericd. 
into the Iflands which are before this Continent, 
and diſcovered part of the Coaſts of the Con- 
tinent. In 1501 Alvares Cabral, for and in the name of Emanuel King of 
Portugal, Navigating along the Coaſt of Africa, on a Voyage to the Eaſt- 
Tndies, ſome Eaittern Winds carried him ſo tar to the Weſt, that he diſcovered 
the Coaſt of a main Land, which was afterwards called Braz:l; where a little 
after Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, was expreſly ſent with a particular 
charge to diſcover this Country : In which he was ſo happy, that his name was 
given to that part of rhe Coaſt which he diſcovered ; and in fine, to the whole 
Continent. From theſe Voyages of Columbus, Cabral, and Americus Veſpu- 
tius, the Spaniards pretend to be the firſt who diſcovered, or cauſed to be 
diſcovered, and gave knowledge of this Continent. 

The Greeks and Latins have given fair teſtimonies, that the Ancients have Anericz 
had ſome knowledge of America. PIatoin his Times, and in his Gritias, calls known by the 
it the Mlantick Iſle, and eſteems it as great or greater than Aſia and Africa 
together. It ſeems that PZato (or Solon, or the Prieſt of Egypr, &c. ) had 
knowledge of the gteatneſs, ſituation , and form of the two parts of Ame- 
rica; ſo well they agree to Aſia and Africa : the Northern America with 
Aſia, the Southern with Africa. | 

AMERICA is almoſt divided into two parts, of which one is between no 
the Equator and the North ; the other, in regard of us, is towards the South, 
and part under the Equator, 

After Plato, Theopompus, either in his Treatiſe of Wonders, or in his Hi- 
ſtory, makes mention of another Continent beſides ours, and touches divers 

articulars: Among others, that its greatneſs is ſo vaſt that it was not wholly 
law; that its Men were greater, _—_ mn lived longer than we ; _ 
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they had Gold and Silver in ſo great quantity, that they made leſs account of 
ir than we do of Tron : That they had a great number of Cities, and among 
others two very great ones, and of Cultoms much different ; tie principal 
aim of the one being to War, and the other to Religion ; which I eſteem a- 
greeing with Cuſco and Mexico, which we have ſo tound when firſt known to 
us ; AM:xico more inclined to War, and Cuſco to the adoration of its Divi- 
nities. | 
AMERICA having been known to the Ancients under divers names, and 
all theſe names preſerved till now, there remains to know from whence the 
People of this America ſhould deſcend, whether from Europe, Aſza,or Africa. 
It is to be believed, that the firſt of our Continent which were carried into 
America, were ſo either by chance or þy !orce; the Eaſtern Winds having 


| he Coaſt of 4-4 or Libya, where they ſailed, and car- 
pete = Gam» #1 —_ Ts VV eſt that they have found theſe Lands. 


And it is Jil--+* Eto be believed, that of thoſe which have been ſo carried, 
ſonie 1-«vE been unfurniſhed of Victuals for ſo long and impremeditated a Voy- 
aye, and ſo have been conſtrained to eat ſome among them to preſerve the reſt, 
as others ſince have done. And thus America may have been peopled by di- 
vers Nations, and at divers times, and accotding to the Parts irom whence 
they were, according to the hunger and neceſlity they ſuffered upon the Sea, 
they became more or leſs barbarous. And that ſome have been carried by 
chance or force from our Continent to the other, we may judge both by An- 
c:ent and Modern Hiſtories. Driodorus Siculus makes mention of certain 
Phenicians, ( Ariſtotle had ſaid almoſt the ſame before of the Carthaginians) 
wo ſayling along the Coaſt of Africa or Libya, were carried far into the 
Occidental Ocean, where they found a very great Iſle , diſtant from our Main 
Land many days fail, and the Country as beautiful as that of Toſcany, ſo that 
ſome of Carthage would here have ſettled ; but that the Republick prohibited 
any more to pals, fearing leſt it ſhould weaken their Eſtate , commanding thoſe 
which were paſled to retire, and aboliſhing as much as they conld the know- 
ledge of their Country ; yet with deſign to retire thither , if they ſhould be- 
come ſo unfortunate as to fall under the Romans ſubjetion. Thoſe particulars 
which Authors apply to this Iſle, agree better with America Meridionalis, 
which is almoſt an Iſle, than with the Iſles on this ſide it. 

Beſides theſe. Authorities of the Ancients, the accident which arrived to 
Alonzo Z anches de Guelva, in Adalouſie, or whatever other Pilot he was, 
who landing at the Madera, where was Chriſtopher Columbus, who told him 
how he had been carried by force into the Weſt, which he had diſcovered, and 
how he had returned : And the like accident which happened- to Cabral in 
1501, (as we have already ſaid) makes it ſufficiently appear how the ſame 
thing may have hapned to other Saylors; and particularly to thoſe Nations on 
this tide, which lie upon the Ocean, as the Moors, Spaniards, Celtes, and 
Bretons&©c. And thoſe who traded on the Ocean, as the Phenicians, Car- 
thaginians, and Tyrrhenians ; and this is the more eaſily, becauſe berween 
the two Tropicks, the Eaſtern Briſes or Winds do for the moſt part blow, and 
ealily carry, nay ſometimes force Ships from Eaſt to Weſt. Ir is true, that it is 
hard to turn from Faſt to Weſt by the ſame courſe: And poflibly from theſe 
two ſo different things the Poet took occaſion to ſay, 


—Fatilis deſeenſus Avernt ; 
Sed revocare gradum ſuperaſque yevertere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor eft. 


Underſtanding it eaſy to deſcend from our Continent into the other, which we 
eſteem the Lower Hemiſphere; but hard to return from that to ours, which-we 
elteem the Higher : the means to return with leaſt difficulty not being faund out 
but with time ; and after having (and that at divers times); eflayed all courſes, 
which is, by diſingaging themſelves from between the Tropicks, which ſome 
attribute to Pedrarias de Avila, who about the year 1514 began to give 

Rules 
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Rules for the time of parting; and the courſe was tobe held, to go from our 
Continent to the other : and likewiſe the time and courfe to return from the 
others to ours. | | 

Since ſome have paſled from this world of our Continent, and by our Coaft 
into the other Continent : It may likewiſe be believed, that others have paſſed 
from the other Coaſt, that is to ſay, from Az. Whence it comes that ſome 
believe, that the Inhabitants of Peru and Mexrco, deſcend rather from the 
Chinois and Japanois, than from the Europeans or Africans, 

But this ſubjet will be too tedious to handle, let us therefore content our 
ſelves to ſpeak a word or two of this America in general, before we deſcend to 
particulars. 

AMERICA conſidered in its whole Body, is part on this fide, and part 
beyond the Equator : It ſtretches it ſelf tornear 54 degrees beyond , ad CX- 
tends it ſelf to 80 or more on this fide, which are more than 1 3o degrees' of 
Latitude ; our Continent not having much more than 1co : Bur the breadth 
of America is very unequal, this Continent being compoſed of two great 
Peninſula's, almoſt divided the one from the other by the Equator; its 
breadth here is not in ſome places of above zo, 4o, or 50 Leagues, though in The vignet; of 
other places 1000 or 1200, and poſſibly much more in America Septentyio- Anvice. 
nals , if the Land of 7eſſo be contiguous to it; | 

This Land of F ES $O, or TY EDSO, is between America and Afi, and the friuarion 
we know not yet whether it yn upon A{z or America, or make a Piece a- and Land of 
part ; if it be divided both from the one and the other, and that New Den- /40* 
mark and Greenland are upon it, as there is much reaſon to believe, it makes 
a Piece not leſs than the three parts of our Continent, or of the two of the 
other ; but poſſibly it makes a third part of the other Continent : Let us pro- 
ceed to the two patts of America, as they are eſteemed and known at veefen, 


AMERICA SEPTENTRIONALIS. 


'A MERICA SEPTENTRIONAELTS, is that part-of America 
which is not only the moſt Northern of the two America's, but likewiſe 
doth all lie between the Equator and the North ; it extends it ſelf from the The length 
$:h or 10th degree of Latitude, even beyond the Arrick Circle ; and if wet 734 read 
comprehend the Artic Lands with America, it advances at leaſt to the 88th Septengrionalie 
degree of Latitude, which are 70 degrees for its height from. South to North. 
Its length from Weſt to Eaſt poſſeſſes near all the degrees of Longitude of the 
other Fienw ſphere, to wit, from about the 18074, where ours end, even beyond 
the 3007h, which is the end of the other. 
The Mer del Nort is on the Eaſt of it, the Mey del Sud on its Weſt ; to- 
wards the North its bounds are unknown, there being Land found ever beyorid 
the 80th degree of Latitude, with appearance that they extend yet farther Its bounds 
towards the Pole : ſo that we cannot judge to what degree, or whether it be: 
contiguous to New Denmark and Greenland, or whether it be. in Iſlagds ; and 
on the South it makes America Meridionalis. 
We will divide this America Septentrionalts into Canadiana and Mexicand. 
Under the name of Canadiana is ynderſtood that part of America which is 
about Canada, where the Engliſh ,, French, Hollanders , Danes and Swedes , ;;c 
have divers Colonies : And under the name of Mexicana, that part of Anic-. according to 
rica which the King of Spain doth almoſt alone poſſeſs , and .where he hath MookSualor. 
eſtabliſhed abundance of Colonies , ſubdividing.- Canadiana; into. the Arrict 
Lands, and Canada or New France; and Mrzitana into New Mexico, and 
Mexicoor New Spain. hes #1 
Of theſe four parts, Mexica or New Spain is the maſt advanced towards the 
Equator and the South, the Artick Lands towards the North, the other two j& cicution 
arts reſt in the middle ; Canada or New France. towatds the Eaſt, and New . 
xico towards the Weſt. The firſt is under ow _ the Tropick of Cs F 
p 
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the ſecond under or about the Polar Circle, the two others lic from z5 of 30 
unto 60 degrees of Latitude ; ſo that the firlt is within or. yery near the Toy. 
rid Zone, the ſecond within or near the Frozen Zone, and the twoin the 
middle quite in the Temperate Zone. 

The firſt and moſi Southernly ought to be called Mexico or New Spain ; 

Mexico, becauſe Mex:cois by much the faireſt City, and the Dominion of the 
ancient Kings of Mexicoextended over the beſt part of it: New Spain, be- 
cauſe the King of Sparn poſleſles near all of it, having ecltabliſhed a great many 
Colonies ; a Vice-Roy, divers Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Audiences, and Govern- 
ments: the Natives ot the Country that are left, being almoſt all Tributaries 
to him. 
| The ſecond may be called the Ar#ick Lands, becauſe it approaches the Ay- 
Arttick ants. FFick Pole, and is for the moſt part comprehended within the Art:ch. Circle : 
thele are but little known. We underſtand well that they are divided by ſome 
Strerghts, and that it apparently conſiſts in many and divers Ifles, which hath 
been the cauſe a Pallage hath been ſought to go this way to China and the Eaſt- 
Indies. The Natives do here enjoy a full and entire liberty, the Pcople of Eu 
rope not thinking it worth their pains to eſtabliſh Colonies. 

Of the two middle parts, the moſt Eaſternly and neareſt to Europe, ought 
canada,or New tO be eſteemed under the general name of Canada or New, France : of Cana- 
France. da, becauſe in that particular Region the Europeans firlt Landed; of New 

France, becauſe the French did firſt eſtabliſh themſelves here before, any other 
Europeans. The moſt Weſtern and fartheſt from Europe may in general be 
called New Mex:co, becauſe the Spaniards of Mexico or New Spain diſco- 
yered it not till after they had been ſometime ſettled in this other, 
- Of theſe four parts of America Septentrionalis, to wit, Mexico or New 
Spain, New Mexico, Canada or New France, and America Arttica : New 
pain is waſhed by Mer del Nort, and Mer del Sud: America Arttica like- 
wiſe by both Seas ; New France only by Mer det Nort,and New Mexico only 
by Mer del Sud. 

Theſe four great parts are ſubdivided into many leſs, which we call Regrons, 

Peoples, Provinces, Sc. We will obſerve the chief of them the moſt clearly 

and ſuccinaly as poſſibly we can ; but becauſe New Spain touches on America 
Mzeridionalis, we will begin our America Septentrionalis by the Arfick and 

ew France ; ſo proceeding to the one and the other Mex:ico, that we may 

paſs in order to the parts bordering on America Meridionalu. And likewiſe, 

becauſe the 4ri:ct Lands of America are very little known, and that we can- 

riot Jucge to make a particular diſcourſe of them, we will content our ſelves to 

ſpeak ſomething here before we paſs to the other parts. , © | | 

, That part of, America which is compriſed for the moſt part between the, 

ArFtick Pole and Circle,or which at moſt deſcends unto the 60th or 5 51h degree 

of Latitude, is named according to our method, America Arfica. In all this 

paft we know only ſome. Cogſts. and Gulphs of that which is moſt towards Eu«. 

rope : There we have the” Iles of Tſeland and Groenland, we might likewiſe 

put Shetland, which we know. not whether Iſles or parts of the New Conti- 

nent, as we we eewile ignorant of all the reſt of America Artica. | 

Wiland. "TSE LAND, ſubjeQ to the King of Denmark, is 150 Leagues long, and 
Irs Johabicans little leſs than 100 broad, -Tts Inhabitants are very luſty,and live above an 1c0 
years ; they ſcarce addi themſalyes to any thing but the teeding of their 

Beaſts, and Fiſhing. The Coaſt toward the South 1s much better , and beſt in- 

' © "habited. "The Goverrfour of ;the Iſland reſides at Belefted on the Coaſt, Scal- 
are yo? fed: _ bold and Ho don, Within Land,are Byſbap Sees, The Mountains of. Hecla and. 
dos, hs chief Helggoften votir Fite, thoug the ircle of the Pole ArFick palles over this 
Towns. Iſland, and incloſes part 0 1 a the Frozen Zone , leaving the other in the 
Temperate, if that can poſſibly be, which'lies ſo contiguous and near tothe 
Frozen ; yet.doth. it not hinder them from enjoying mapy.rate things in their 
Mountains, in Fe Lands, } cir Fownt ning ond Rivers: ia their Beaſts, and 
in their, F-/b. Jſe/and,doth. (in. my. Judgment ) apparently anſwer to the 
Thule of the Ancients, though ſome Authors of the Country maintain. the con- 
trary. » ww OG & p ' = q 0 2 "_ * +4 4 . GROEN. 
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GROENLANDT, thatis, GREENLAND, hath been long know 
to thoſe of Tſe/and and Norway. Account is made that one Torwald, and his 
Son Errick of Norway, paſled into Iſeland about the year $00 ; and that from 
Iſelanad, Errick and is Son Lieffe, palled a little after into Groen nat, where 
they eſtabliſhed ſome Colonies of Norwegtans : And the ſame Hiſtory ſaith, 
that Lieffe had ſome Combatrs with the Ancient Sekreglingres and Native [n- 
habitants of the Country, and that thoſe of Norway held but a ſmall part 
in the Eaſt Coaſt of Groenlandt, the Sekreglingres keeping the reſt with- 
in the Country; and that what the Norwegrans poſlelled and knew in 
Groenlandt, was not the hundreth part ; but that there were divers People, g0- 
verned by ſeveral Lords, of which the Norwegians had no knowledge. 

They ſay, t!1at in ſeveral parts of Groenlandt there are Lands which bear as 
good IF heat as any Ground in the World ; and Cheſtnuts fo large, that their 
Kernels are as big as Apples ; that the Mountains yield Marble of all forts of 
colours ; ti1at the Graftior Paſtures is good, and feeds quantities of great and 
ſmall Cattle ; that there are Korſes, Stags, Wolves, Foxes, Black and White 
Bears, Beavers, Martles, 8c. That the Sea is full of great Fiſhes, as Sea- 


Wolves, Dogs,and Calves, but above all of Whales; that the white Bear} live 


more on the Sea than on the Eand;and that as the Black ones feed only on Fleſh; 
the White ones do on Fiſh, andre eſpecially greedy of /:ittle Whales, which 


cauſes a great Antipathy between them and Whales, who purſue them where-*_ 


ever they can ſcent them : That their Fiſh Marhval carrieth a Tooth or Horn 

ſo ſtrong and long, that it fights againſt and pierces the Whale. as the Rhno- 

ceros does the Elephant : and they afſure us, that the Horn is of rhe fame 

gromnes, form, and matter, and hath the ſame properties as thoſe wh:ch we 
ere elteem 1n the T/nicorns. 

The Norwegtans and Danes,who ſometime ſince have paſled intoGroenland!, 
ſfay,that the Language of its [Inhabitants is ſo different from that of Nayway or 
Denmark, that there is little appearance they could deſcend either from the 
one or the other; and that it formerly there have been any Colonies of | Norwwe- 
grans, they are quite extinct. In 1636 the Danes which went thither tp Trade, 
demanded by ſigns, if beyond that ridge of Mountains there wete any Men; 
the Suvages made them to underſtand, they were innumerable, higher, and 
ſtronger than they ; and that they uſcd great Buws and Arrotzy, and would 
not have any Commerce,nor ſuffer the ſight of Strangers, The Habits of thoſe 
with whom the Danes traded (ſome of which they brought into Denmark ) 
were of Skins of wild Beaſts, their Shirts of the Entrails of F;ſþ, and their 
Waſtcoats oi the Skins of Birds with their Feathers. 

Theſe ſame Relations make mention of an Old and New Groenl.mndt ; this 
deſcending towards the South, the other mounting towards the North ; bur 
that ſome vears ſince the North Seas have betn ſo loaden with Ice, that the firſt 
ones not being melted before Winter, and the other having continued jrom 
time to time, toadd to them, andJte in heaps one upon the other , the Sur in 
the end hath not had power to break them, 'and in ſucceſſion of tim- this way 
hath been (topt up, and the communication! 0! Iſeland with Old Groenlandt 
loſt. 
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CANAD A, 


New France. 


Nder the name of CA NADA, or New France, we eſteem that 
which 1s on both ſides the great River of Canada or St, Laurence, 
with the Iſles that are betore its Mouth, unto, and fo far as this 
River is known; and trom the Gulphs and Streights of Davss 
and Hudſor:,unto New Spain or Mexico. In this extent we have 

the Iſles of New-found-land, Terra di Librador, Canada, which communi- 

cates its name to the reſt, Acadia, Saguenay, the Irocors, the Hurons, the Al- 
gonquins , with about a hundred other _w of people, whoſe names are 
known. 


 Thelflesof NEW-FOU/ND-LA ND, or according to the Bi(cains, of New-ſound- 


Bacallaos, that is, of Cod-fi/h,are ſo called by reaſon of theſe Fiſhes here found 
in ſuch great quantity,that ſometimes they ſeem to hinder the ſayling of Ships ; 
in like manner are they found in the Gulph or Bay of Sr.Laurence. Beſides 
the Cod-fiſb here are other ſorts of Fiſh in great plenty, as Thoynback, Ling, 
Salmons, Oyſter s,&&c. ; 

The greateſt of theſe Iſles, and which commonly takes the name of New- 
found-land is 4 or 5 Leaguescircuit. It is ſcituate betwixt the degrees of 46 
and 53 of Northern Latitude, and is ſevered from the. Continent of Ame- 
ricaby an Arm of the Sea, and is diſtant from Eng/aud about 600 Leagues. 
A Country ill-inhabited towards the Eaſt and Squth , the Inhabitants being re- 
tired farther within Land ; but the Exgli/b have ot late ſertled ſome Colonies 
to maintain their Fiſhing-Trade. The Natives are of a: reaſonable good. Sra- 
ture, and well proportioned ; but full-ey'd, broad-taced, beardleſs, and of an 
Oker complexion, not over ingenious ; their Houles are very mean, and their 
Apparel and Furniture worſe. The Country being for the generality reputed 
fertil, if well cultivated, and would yield good Grains ; 1s enriched by Nature 
with plenty of #/, Fowl,and wild Beats, .and is bleft with a wholfom Air, 
though the rigour of the Winter ſeaſon, and the exceſs of Heats in Summer 
do ſomething detraQ from its due praiſe. 

Eaſt of New-found-l2nd is a great Bank, a thing as remarkable as any in all 
Canada, This Bank is much different from thoſe which are covered wit]: Wa- 
ter when the Sea is high; uncovered and dry on an Ebb: Saylors muſt ſhun 
ſuch Banks like death. This , which we now. ſpeak, of, 4s. like a Country 
overflown, always covered with the Sea, and having at feaſt 20, 3o, or qo Fa- 
thom water, for-the depth is unequal. Off from this Bamgon all ſides, the Sea 

is noleſs than 200 Fathom deep; and yet this Bank g&gi.gfLeagues long, 20, 
25, and ſometimes 50 broad. It is on this Bank thathej(New-found-landers, 
(rhat is,thoſe $hips that go to fiſh for Cods of New-fo ang) do for the moſt 
part ſtop and'make their freight. 
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About this great Bank, and more towards the Main Land than the Occan, 


there are ſome others much leſs, but of the ſame nature. It is almoſt incre- 


dible how many Nations, and of each how many Sail of Ships.go yearly to 
fiſh for theſe Cods, with the prodigious quantity they take; a Man being able 


The matiner of tO take 100 of them in the ſpace ot an hour. They fiſh with Hooks, which are 


Fiſhing, 


Another kind 


of Fiſhing. 


The River 
Canadi. 


People with 


whom the 


French Trade. 
Their Colo- 


nies. 


no ſooner thrown into the Sea, but the greedy Fiſh ſnapping the Bait is taken 
by the Hook, and drawn on Ship-board they lay h:m preſently on a Plank ; 
one cuts off his head, another guts it and takes out its biggeſt bones, another 
ſalts and barrels it, &c. Which being thus ordered, is hence tranſported by the 
Engliſh and other Eu#opean Nations into all parts of Europe, as alſo into the 
other three parts of the World. They Fiſh only in the day time, the Cod (as 
they ſay) not biting in the night ; nor doth this Fiſhing laſt all Seaſons, but 
begins a little before Summer, and ends with Seprembey : In Winter the Fiſh 
retiresto the bottom of the deep Sea, where Storms and Tempelts have no 
ower. 

, Near New-found-land there is another kind of fiſhing for the ſame Fiſh, 
whieh they call dried Fiſh, as the other green Fiſh. The hips retire into ſome 
Port, and every Morning ſend forth their Shallops, one, two or three Leagues 
into the Sea, which fail not to have their load by Noon, or a little after : They 
bring them to Land, lay them on Tables or Planks, and order it as the other ; 
but after the Fiſh hath been ſome days 1n ſalt, they rake it forth, expoſing it to 
the Air and Wind, lay it again in heaps, and return it from time to time to the 
open Air till it be dry, That this Fiſh may be good, it muſt be dried in a good 
and temperate Air; Miſts moiſten it, and make it rot ; the Sun hardcns it 
and makes it yellow. 

At the ſame time they fiſh for Cods, green or dry, the Fiſhers have the plea- 
ſure of taking Fowl, without going forth of thetr Veſſels. They take them with 
a Line as they do fiſh, baiting the Hook with the Cods Liver; theſe Fowl be- 
ing ſo greedy, that they come by flocks, and fight who ſhall get the Bait firſt, 
which ſoon proves its death : and one taken, the Hook is no ſooner thrown out 
again, but another is catch'd in the like nature, But enough of theſe , and of 
Cod-fiſhing. 

In the year f623; Sir George Calvert, Knight, the Principal Secretary of 
State, and afterwards Lord Baltimore , obtained a Patent of part of New- 

found-land, which was ereRed into the Province of Avalon, where he ſettled 
a Plantation, and erected a ſtately Houſe and Fort at Ferry-land, where he 
dwelt ſome time : And after his death it fell to his Son, the Right Honourable 
Cecilins, late Lord Baltimore, alſo Proprietor of Mary-land. 

CA NADA taken particularly, is on the Right hand,and towards the lower 
part of the great River; and its name is communicated both to the River and 
Neighbouring Country. This River is the largeſt of America Septentriona- 
Is, and one of the faireſt in the World : It is about 200 Fathom deep, 
and at its Mouth zo Leagues broad. Its courſe ( according to the repott 
of thoſe of the Coantry ) is: already known for 4 or 50o Leagues ; and 
there is ſome liketyhood that we may in the end diſcover, that the Lake which 
ſeems to be its' head-Spring , disburthens it ſelf into the Sea by two or three 
different courſes ; one towards us, which is that of Gapada; another towards 
the Weſt, and above California; the third towards the North, and into the 
Chriſtian Sea; and that the Mouth of this may ſhew us the way we have fo 
long ſought, togo to the Eaſt-Indies by the Welt: 

The People with whom the French trade here are the Canadans, the Hu- 
rons, the Algonguins, the Attiquamegques, Nipiſiriniens, Montagnets ; thoſe 
of Saguenay, Acadia, fc, And to this purpoſe they have divers Colonies on 
the great River gt, AzZouſac, at Quebeck, at Three-Rivers, at Sthery, at Riche- 
lieu,'at Montrea a7 Aachout the Bay of Chaleur, at Miſtou; at Port-Rogal, 
tc. This Trade is only nfnaged by Exchange ; they give the Skins of Bevers, 
Otters, Martles, SeWlfes, 6c. for Bread, Peaſe, Beans, Plumbs, Kettles, 
Cauldrons, Hatchets, Arrow-heads, Pinchers, Coverlids,c. (But to inſtru 


' them ia Chriſtianity, many Eccleſzaſticks of Religious Orders have had divers 


disburſe- 


| 
| 
| 


disburſements, and refidences ; likewiſe an Hoſpital and Seminary of Tr. 
lines : The Jeſuits have the chiefeare of theſe Houſes. 


North of Canada is E STOTTIL'AND, or TERR A DE LI, A. Futilard. 


BRADOR near Hudſons Streight ; At'is called foretimes the Land of Cor- 
fereal, and ſometimes #ew'Brirany;; however, I eſteem it a part of new 
France ; the Country is Mountainous, Woody, full of wild Beaſts, well furniſh- 
ed with Rivers, rich in Metals, of a fertil Soikin moſt places, and would pro- 
duce grains, fruits, Oc, itits Inhabitafits would give it tillage. South of Ca- 
nada are New England, 'New Tork, Maryland, Virginia, and Caroline ; of 
which in Order. cl 


NEW ENGL AND, North of Maryland according to the report of Nw Ergicrd 
Captain Smith, hath ſeventy miles of $-a Coaſt, where are tound divers good Gcicrided. 


Havens, ſome of whieh/ate capable to hatbour abourfive hundred ſail of Ships 
from the fury of the Sea and winds by reaſon of the interpoſition of ſo great a 
quantity of ſmall Ifes which lie about the Coaſt ro the number of about two 
hundred. And although it be ſeated in the midſt of the Temperate Zone, yet 
the Climate is more uncertain as to heat, and co/d, than thoſe European King- 
doms which lie/paraletto'it. Yerthe Air is found very healthful and agree- 
able to the EZnghſb, which hath occaſioned the ſettlement of divers Potent 
Colonies here who live ——_— and drive a conſiderable Trae tor their 
proviſions to our American Tlimations, eſpecially to the Barbados. This 
Country is Inhabited by divers ſorts of people, the chief amongſt which are the 
Beſſabees about the River Penobſcot ; - an 


ftoms and Manners fromione another, as they don the other parts of Ameyr- 
ca, living generally at variance with each other ; Their chieteſt rictiesis in 
their Furrs and*Stins which they ſel-tothe Engliſbin truck for Obminodities; 
they are for thermoſt part Iogenvub, well diſpoſed, arid with aw rm wouls , 
be brought ro'Chriſftranvry: | This Country is tor the generality of a fertil ſoil 


is well watered with Rivers, hath plenty of F:ſb, as Cod, Thornback, Sturgion; Their Fiſh. 


Porpuſes, Haddock, Salmons, *Multets; Herrings, Mackeril, Plaice, Oyſters, 
Lobfters, Ci hu ar or fr Muſcles, Clams, Smelts, Eels, Lamprons, 
Drums, Alewitts, es; Holliburs, Sharks, Seats, Grampus, Wh ales Wc. 
Here are y-y—_ variety of Fow! as Pheſunts, Paytridges, Pigeons, Heathcocks} Fouls. 


Oxeyes, > 0 bong = ror Teal, : Heyns, Cranes, Cormorants, Swans 
Branms, Widgentes, Sheldrakes,- Stirpes, Doppert, Blackbirds, Loon, Hum- 


bird, with diyers others too tedious to nate. © They have alſo great plent _— 
Beafts both ram@'and wild; as Cows, Sheep, Goats, Stzine, and Hoyſes ; and for 

wild Lyons, Bears, Wobves,” Foxes, Martins, Rackoons, Mooſes, Muſqitaſus, 

Otters, Bevers; Deer, Marrs, Contys,X9e 1” Amongſt the hurtful things the 

Rattleſnake ihe moſt dangerous ; and lere'are ſeveral ſorts of ſtinging Flies 

which are very troubleſom-ro the Inhabitants. ' Here are ſuridry ſorts of trees 48 Trees 
the Oak, Cyprus, Prine,Cellar; Cheſnus, Walnut, Firr, Ab, Elm, Mp Miter, Ma- 
ple, Binh, Saſſafras, Sumach, Sc. alſo ſeveral Fruit-irees, as Pomgranates, .- 
Maraceocts, Puchamins ,Olvves, Apples Pears, Plumbs\ Cherries, Grapes, with 
thoſe common in England.” And their ground alſo produceth Potatoes, CarroPs, 
Turnips, Parfnips, Onyons, Cabbages, with moſt ofthe Roots and Herbs found 
in' England, The [0i} being very agreeable for them, Bur the f##77s are not 
olnaſ here ſogoodias in Virginia, norin Virgmiains in Caroline, as lying more 
Southwards; and having the greater influence of the Sun. This Country affotq- 


eth feveral rich Furrs, hath: I»on, Amber, Pitch, Tarr, Maſts, FlaxLinnen,Ca-' its Commodl- 


bles, and Grains in Arr pterity. The Exg/:fþ which now Inhabit this Country ** 
are very numerous and powerful, having # great trany Towns ſeveral of which 
are of confiderable account, and are governed by Ews appropriate to them-- 


ſclves,andhave'their Courts bf Judicature,and alletnBling together, each Town 


having two Burgeſs for the looking after the affairs of the Cotony. And as to 
matters of Relig:on and Church Gover#hy##ntthey arg very ſttickt, and make a 
great ſhow; 'being much of the ſtamipof the ridged Prerbyterians. Amongſt 
their Towns+-theſe 'are of dhief note, ©'7; Bofhon, commodiouſly _ Py 
I 11 Va 
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the Maſſachuſetes, a great Nation), The Native 
andevery oneare governed by their particular Kings, and do much differ in Gy- 1=havitans. 


- — _—_— —_ 
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Traffick on the Sea Shore ; at preſent 8 very large! and ſpacious Town, or 
rather a City being compoſed of leveral well ordered ſireets, and graced with 
fair and beauriful houſes, which are'well inhabited /by Merchants,and Tradeſ- 
men who drive a very conſiderable Trade ; It is a place of great ſtreogth, ha- 
ving two or three hills adjoyoing, on which are raiſed Fortifications with 
great Pieces mounted thereon which are m_——_— 2. Charles Town 
ſeated on and between the Rivers Charles and Myſtick ; it is beautified with 
a large and well built Church, and near the Riyer-ſide is the Market place 
from which runs two ſireets, in which gre divers well built houſes, 3. Dor- 
cheſter, an indifferent Town ſeated near the Sea, 4. Cambridge commodi- 
oully ſeated on a River, doth conſiſt of. ſeveral ſtreets, and is beautified with 
two Colledges, and hath divers fair and well built houſes. 5. Reading com- 
modiouſly ſeated about a great Pond, and well Inhabited. . 6. St. Georges 
Fort ſeated on the mouth of the River $qgadebock. +7. New Plymouth, ſeat» 
ed on the large Bay of Potuxed. With divers other Towns of tome account, 
moſt of which bear the Names from thoſe of England ; but amongſt the Ind:- 
ans are known by other names. It 

NEW-T1O RK, formerly New Netberland is ſeated betwixt New En- 
gland and Virginia; It is now called New Tork from his Royal Highneſs the 
Duke of Tor4 the Proprietor thereof, by grant frotn bis Majeſty. It 1s 8 Coun- 
try ofa tertile ſoil, is well watered- with Rivers, and is found to produce 
the ſame Beaſts, Birds, Fowls, Fiſh, Fruits, Trees, Commudities, Sc. and 
In as grow. lenty as New England, ſo they need not be taken notice of 
here. This Country is glſo poſſelled by ſundry ſorts of people, not-much unlike 
thelevt New England, an ore very expert at their Bew and Arrows, which 
is; Fheir! chief weapon of War; are,ſound to be of a ready wit, end very apt 
toleara whgd is taught - them ; in. their Religions, Rees. divers ceremonies 
are, obſeryed among(t ' them, and are ſaid ro worfup.ghe Derwid whom they 
much fear ;' ther Preefts being ſurlebetter than Sorcerers, who & be. 
, witch thoſe filly Honp's When any woman finfleth her felf quick with child 
ſhe keepeth her ſelf cheſt from men until her deljyery, the\Jike ſhe phſerveth 
1a.the time -of her giving-ſagk, 4. frange Culipm: which our Eurapear 
Dames would not well reliſh ; wupen”the leaft offence the man turneth away 
on bus wite, and marrieth again, and the-Children Ro by ber the keepeth ; 
nication is here permitted ; theyre very dutiftultp their Kings, they be+ 
Levethe tranſmigration of the ſou/, and concerning the Creation of the world 
_ have ſtrange foohſh opinions. They are much addicted to parts, recreations, 


* 2 andidancings, andoblerve Feſteval timer, Their: babit is bubmean as the reſt 


yer Patormeck, The: Bay 
nm. 11 K41gau4e, and, Marylaad paticth th 


ol the Indzns, yet do they paint and befmear- thejr faces with f6veral colours, 
which they hold Ornamental ; their. dyet and habeiudfrons are alfo mean ; Here 
159ne Very conſiderable Town now, called New:Jor4, being: well ſeated both 

: far ſecurity, trade and pleaſure in a ſmall Iſle called; Mabatan regarding thie.Sea 
made ſoby Hedſons Rrver, . which ſeparates it from\Long 1/and : The Town 
_ Is large containing about 500 well þwyile; houſes, and. for Civil Gevernmenr ie 
| bath a Major, Aldermen, Sheriff, and Juſtices of the Peace, tor ſecurity of the 
Town here is raifed a Foyt called James Forte place. of conſiderable. firength ; 
The Town js. Inhabited by Dutch agi well as Englifo; 2nd: hath'a confide- 
rable Trade with the Indians, and is like to be 4 place of conſiderable Account. 
1MARTLAND, is South of Vixginsa, from which it is ſevered by-the 
of Cheſapeats giving entrance to Ships into 
zgh the heart of this Province, and' is 
| "Noxigable NATO 299 bro ond ich fol the yr Fro mromgot 
» BEPETB Fang, gy when ue on tae Ute 0! the Huy, 

ang to the Kal thoſe WY aptante< Banroroke, Pocomokte, with forme hor 
_ to. the, greax.;1 Provemens: of the /oz/, The Country. of late :years ſince 
the felling she. Woods, 4nd. the people accuſtoming thera(elves 'to_ Ex: 
&ifh dyet, is, very; healthful and+ agreeable to their Conſtinutians few  dy+ 

10g at their, fir coming, of the; Courtreys diſeaſe or:ſeaſaning ; and 

as, ty temperature of the 4y, the Heats in Summer nor the Colds 
hr in 
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i winter are offenſive to its Inhabitants. The ſoyl is rich and fertil na. 1: fit 
turally producing all ſuch Commod:tzes as are found in New England, and doth 
abound in the ſaid ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, and Fow!; both tame and wild ; hath 
alſo the ſame Fiſh, Fruits, Plants, Roots, Herbs, Trees, Gums, Balſams, ec. 
but the Fraztrs are more excellent and in greater plenty ; here Mulberry trees 
grow wild, and were the people induſtrious, the S5:z/& trade might be ſoon 
brought to perietion, but their imployment 1s altogether taken up in plant- 
ing and ordering their Tobacco, which is the only and Staple Commodity of the Trade. 
Countrey which they vend for ſuch neceſſaries as they have occaſion for. 
They yearly freighing about one hundred fail of Ships therewith. The Na- People. 
tives as to their Complexion, Stature, Coſtoms, Laws, Religions, Diſpoſiti- 
ons, Habit, Dyet, Wc. are much the ſame with the Ind:ans in the other 
parts of Amer:ca, and are of divers Tribes or forts of People, and each 
governed by their particular King. This Province of Maryland is by Pa- 
tent granted to the Right Honourable the Lord Balttmore and to his 
Heirs and Aſſigns, being abſolute Lord and Proprietor of the fame, having 
_— Juriſdittions and Prerogatives both Military and Civil, as makiog 
of Laws, pardoning of Offences, conferring bf Honours, Coyning of Mone) , 
&c. and in acknowledgment thereof paying yearly to kis Majeſty and his 
Succellors two Indian Arrows at Windſor Cafile on Eafter Tueſdiy. This 
Province is ſevered into ten Counties, v:z, five Eaſtwatds, and five Weſt- DivifGonof che 
wards of Cheſopeat Bay, and in every County there is held an inferiour £0%nce mis 
Court every two months for ſmall matters, from which there lyeth Appeals 
to the Provincia! Court at St. Maryes, and each County have their Sheriffs, government. 
and Fui7ice of the Peace, The Engliſh which are reckoned about 16000 
have begua of late to build ſome Towns, which 'tis hoped in few years will 
come to good perfeQion, as Calverton, Herrington, and Harvy-Town, all 
commodiouſly ſeated for the benefit of Trade, and conveniency of Shipping, 
but the principal Town is St. Maryes, ſeated on St. Georges River, beauti- 
fied __ ſeveral well built houſes, where his Lordſhip Charles Lord Balti- 
more, hath his Houſe, and where the general Aſemb/:ies and Provincial 
Conrts are held, and publick Offices kept. But his Lordſhip's general Reſi- 
dence is - Mattapany about eight miles diſtant, where he hath a tair and plea- 
ſant houſe. 

VIRGINTA is ſaid to be firſt diſcovered by Sir Francs Drake ( as in- Yreiniaby | 
deed all this tract of Sea Coaſt ) and was ſo named by Sir Walter Rawleigh in 9m fk de: 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, who then Reigned ; but before it was brought to 
any perfeqion much time was ſpent with no ſmall expente, and loſs of mens 
lives. Andabout the Reign of K. Fames,a Parent was granted to certain perſons, 
as a Corporation, and called the Company of Adventrrers of V:irginia;but upon 
divers misdemeanours and miſcarriages about the year 1623, the Patent was 
made void, and hath been ſince free for all hisMajeſt:es Subjetts to Trade unto. 

It is (cituate Southwards of Mary/and, and hath for its Eaſtern limits the 7- jt; Bounds. 
lantick Ocean, It is bleſt with a good Air, and the Clime of late ſince the clear- 

ing of wood's 1s found very agrecable to the Engli/b, fo that few die of the 

Country diſeaſe called ſeaſoning, The ſoil is ſo Tent that an Acre of ground It Fertlliry, 
commonly yields 200 buſhels of Corn, and is very apt to produce what is pur 

therein, as Engliſh Grains, Roots, Seeds, Plants, Fruits, ©c. beſides thoſe 
appropriate to the Country and other adjacent parts of America; and itis 

* erved that their Fruits ( which are in | 2a abundance and of various ſorts) 

for goodneſs may compare with thoſe of [raly or Spain,which are eſteemed the FFD 
beſt in Europe. They have great abundance of Beafts, Fowl, and Fiſb, which nf; gry 
I have taken notice of in New England, and their Turkeys are ſaid ro weigh the ſame asin 
about ſix ſtone ; amongſt their ſmall Birds is the Moc&-Bird which coun- * £x8/nd. 
terfeiteth the notes of all Birds, for which it is eſteemed excellent. The jt, commodt- 
Commodities which this Country doth or may produce, ate Flax, Hemp, tics. 
Woad, Madder, Pot- Aſbes, Hopps, Honey, Wax, Rapeſeed, Anniceſeed, 

Silk (if they would make it Mulberry Trees here growing in ſo —_ 
plenty ) ſeveral ſweet Gums and excellent Balſomes, Alome, Iron, 
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Copper, ; ſeveral ſorts of Woods, Flants, Sc. uſed by Dyers, Pitch, Tarr, Ro: 
ſin, Turpentine, ſundry ſorts of rich Furrs, Elk-5&ins, and other Hides, but a+ 
bove all Tobacco, which is their principal Commod:ty, and the ſtandard by which 
all other Commodities are prized ; but it were to be wiſhed the Inhabitants 
would imploy their time about other Commodities as well as Tobacco, and they 
would ſoon find the protir, and their Tobacco would not be ſuch a drugg as now 
it is. This Countrey is well watered with ſeyeral great and ſtrong Rzveyrs 
which looſe themſelves in the Gz/ph or Bay of yn pt per gives entrajice 
ſor Shipping into this Countrey, as well as to Mary/and ; and 1s a large and 
capacious Bay found very commodious for S/:;pping, being ſaid to run up into 
the Country Northwards above 200 miles; amonglt the Rivers thoſe of molt 
note are Pawhatan now James River, found Navigable about 150 miles ; Pa- 
maunke now Tork River, alſo large and Navigable about 60 miles ; and Rapa- 
hanock which is long and Navigable about 120, miles ; And- near or adjoyning 
to theſe Rivers for the convemiency of Shipping theEng/i/b are ſeated,and have 
ſome Towns,the chief of which is Ys own cammodioully ſeated on James 
River, a neat Town, and beautified with well built Br:c& Hoſes, and here are 
kept the Courts of Judicature, and Offices of publick concern for the Countrey. 
Next to James Town may be reckoned Elizabeth, a well built Town, ſeated 
on the mouth of a River ſocalled. Alſo Dales-gift, Wicocamoco, Bermuda, 
and others. The Governour of this Country 1s ſent over by:bis Majefly, and 
the Country is governed by Laws agreeable with thoſe of Eug/and; and for 
the better obſerving the ſame, the Country polleſſed by the Eng/:(b, is divided 
into the Counties ot Caroluck, Charles, Glocefter, Hariford, Heurico, Fames, 


In diviſion in- New Kent, Lancaſter, Middleſex, age ng Lower Norfolk, Novtham- 
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pton, Northumberland, Rapalianock, Surrey, Warwick, Wei?morland, the 
Iſle of Wight, and Tork, and incach of theſe Counties are held petty Courrs 
every Month, from which there may be Appeals to the Quarter Court at 
James Town. As to the Natzves which here Inhabite, they are much of the 
nature of thoſe already treated of, ſo ſhall omit them here. Oaly fay that ix 
is the Habitation of divers ſorts of. Indzans, which have no dependance upon 
each other, being of particular Trzbes , and having their peculiar King 
to govern tnem, eyery Indigz Town being the habitation of a. King , 
and theſe people do rather live at enmity than amity together, 

CAROLINA a Colony not long ſince eſtabliſhed by the Engli/h, and is 
that part of Florida adjoyning to Virginia, * in the Latitude of 36 degrees, 
and extendeth it ſelf to that of 29,which makes it extream Southern bounds ; on 
the Eaſt it is. waſhed with the Atlantickh Ocean, and on the Weſt it hath thar 
large tract of Land which runneth into the Paczfick Ocear, It is a Country 
bleſt with a wholſom and temperate Air, the heat in Summer, nor the cold in 
Winter ( which is ſo much as rocheck the growth of Plants, Trees,F&c. the ſe- 
veral f-uzts and plants having their diſtinct ſeaſons ) being no wales trouble- 
ſome to its Inhabitants, but very agreeable to the Englilh ; and being found 
thus healthful hath occaſioned ſeveral perſons to remove from the Bermudes to 
ſettle here, who dwelling in ſo pure an Air durſt not venture in any other 
Country. Nor do thoſe from the Bermudes only remove hither, but from moſt 
of the American Plantations, as well as from England, it being eſteemed by 
all one'of the beſt Colonies that ever the Eng/ifþ were Maſters of, for here is 
altogether Health, Pleaſure, and Profit, centered together, which cannot be 
met with in ſolarge a meaſure in any other part of the I»d:zes. This Country 
has firſt inhabited by the Eng/i/b about the year 1660, and became a Proprie- 
rorſhip, which his preſeat Majeſty K:ng Charles the Second, granted by Pa- 
tent tothe Right Noble George Duke of Albemarle, the Right Honourable 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, W:.lliam Earl of Craven, Anthony Earl of Shafts- 
bury, John Lord Berkley, Sir. George Cartwright, Sir Jo. Colleton, and Sir 
William Berkley, and to their Heirs and Succeiſors; and the {aid[-Lords Pro- 
prietors having by their Patent power to. Eſtabliſh a Government, and make: 
Laws for the better regulation thereof, and the inviting of Inhabitants, have 
formed a Model ſo well framed for the good and welfare of the Inhabitants, thar; 
it 
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it is eſteemed by all judicious perſons without compare. The Natives of Cayo- 
lina _— to the obſervation of one Ledener, ( who made three ſeveral 
journeys from Virginia to Carolina about the Year 1670, lor adiſcovery of 


thoſe parts, and tie nature and diſpoſition of the Inhabitants) are ſaid to be The Native 
of a ready wit and good underſtanding, they inſtrut their Children in ſuch obabirzos 


things as relate to their Families, and Country, which is ſo preſerved trom Ge- 
neration to Generation. , They worſhip one God, as Creator of all things, to 
whom their High Prieſt offers Sacrifice, but believes he hath ſomething elſe to 
do than to regard Humane affaiys, committing them ro leſfer Dezties, vis. 
to good and evil Spir#ts, ro whom rheir inferiour Prieſts make their devotion © 
andSucyifict. They believe the 7rarſmigration of the ſoul, and when any one di- 

eth they interr with them prove/ions and Houſholdſtuff for the nextWorld which 
they fancy to be bey ondthe Mount ains, and In4i2y Ocean. In their Marria- 
ges they are very Superſtitious ; for the generality they ate of a good and ho- 
neſt meaning, much addited ro'mirth and dancing, and above all are much 
prone to Honour and Valour which they place above all other vertues: They 
are great favourers of the Eng/z/h, living together in love and friendſhip, and 
upon all occaſions ready to contribute their afſiſtafice unto them.” The Coun- 
try is by them divided into ſeveral Kingdoms, and the people in the one keep 
no correſpondence with thoſe that border upon them,often waging War againit 
one another. The Sol is rich and fertile, and produceth excellent Fruzts, as 
Apricocks, Peaches, Grapes, of which the Engliſh have made good Wine; O- 


Iroes, of winch good Oy/1s made; Wallnuts, Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cher- t& trig. 


ries, Figgs, Mulberries, Strawberries, Water. Mellons, Marachocks, Quin- 
ces, and other Frurfs known to us in Exrope, which for goodneſs are no waies 
inferiour to them, and in the Southern part Oranges, Limes, Pomegranates, 
and Pometitrons, and the earth is generally yery apt to produce and bring ta 
maturity Cor, all ſorts of Garden Herbs, Roots, S, 
this Country doth and may þ rn are Wines, Owls, Silk, Mulberry-trees 
rowing wildly, Cotton, Indico, Ginger, Tobacco, Maſts for Shipping which for 
Fen th Rreightoeſs and bigneſs are the beſt in the World, cr, And it is believ- 
ed rhat here may be made more Wines, Oyls and $:1k than England will vent; 


c. The Commodities which Commodities. 


Beſides the Mulberry-trees, here are Cedar, Oak, both white and red, Poplar, ts Trees, 


Bay, Aſp, Pine with divers others whoſe names are not yet kgown. The 


Woods are well ſtored with Pheaſants, large Turkeys, Partridges, Turtles rows. 


Doves, Pigeons, great variety and plenty of imall Birds, alfo Deer, Fares, Co- 
nies Oc, he Country is well watered with Rivers, which with the Sea fuf- 
ficiently furniſh the Inhabitants with excellent Fiſh and ſuch common in V;r- 
ginia ; hereare great plenty of wild Forw!, as Geeſe, Cranes, Herons, Swans, 
Curlews, Heath Cocks, Oxeys, Brants, Dotterels, Widgeons, Teal, Duck and 
Mallard in an undeſtroyable quantity, Here are at preſent two conſiderable 
Settlements, vis. at Albemarle River in the North, and at A/bley River in 
the middle of the Country which is likely to be the ſcale of Trade for the whole 
Country as being very commodioully ſeated tor Shipping, and in a healthful 
lace. 

In all theſe parts, which we have paſſed under the name of CANADA, the 
the people are very barbarous, having neither Re/:g:on, nor Learning. Di- 
vers people have diverſity of Languages : they count their years by the courſe 
of the Sun, their months by that ofthe Mooz, their four Seafons by any remar- 


kable thing hapning in them. They are of a middle ſtature, well proportion- The Peop'e of 
ed, diſpoſed to running and ſwimming, of an olive or tawny colour, becauſe © 


they go for the moſt part naked, often anointing themſelves with a certain Oyl 
to hinder the Flies from tickling them ; they wear few Ornaments on their bo- 
dies, though their Women do; making themſelves Necklaces, Bracelets and 
Scarfs, formerly of F:ſhes, Shells, Porcelain, Gc. now of Glaſs, Chryſtal, and 


Toys, carried hence. 


They make Feaſts at their Marriages, at their Victories, at the reception of cuttomovicr- 
their friends ; and take much Tobacco. They eat ſometimes the fleſh of their ved among 


enemies which they have takenin the War, and fed well before, whom they 
kill 
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kill with exceſſive cruelties. They uſe Bows and Arrows, in which they are 
very expert. 
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"LORID A may be eſteemed a part of New France, ſince the French 
þ were the firſt that eſtabliſhed there any Colony, by the conſent of the 
people of the Country. It may likewiſe be eſteemed part of New Spain, ſince 
at preſent the Caſtilians have two Colonies under the Juriſdiction of the Au- 
dience of $, Domingo, one of the four Audiences of New Spain, but theſe two 
Colonies are fo wo, and ſonear the one to the other, and the Country is ſo 
that that is not conſiderable. We may ſay, that Florida is between new 
France, and new Spain, and that it extends it ſelf from the River of Palmas, 
which bounds it from the Province of Panuco in new Spain, unto the River 
Jordan, which divides it from Virginia, which I have eſteemed in Canada or 
New France. The greateſt part of its Coaſt is on the Gulph of Mexico, 
which flows on its South : Another part on Mey del Nort, which waſhes it on 
the Eaſt : Between this Gulph and the Sea, Flor:4a ſtretches out a Peninſula 
towards the South ; where the Cape of Florida is not diſtant from the Port of 
Matnaſas in the Iſle of Cuba, above 35 or 40 Leagues. The more Weſtern 
Coaſt of Florida, reaches 450 Leagues, the Eaſtern x50 ; the Peninſula be« 
tween both, advancing 150 Leagues from the Coaſt, and not being above 60 or 
75 Leagues broad, makes yet another Coaſt of 350 Leagues ; ſo that all Fori- 

a hath not much leſs than i000 Leagues of Coaſt on the Sea. 

The Caftilians have no Colony on the Gulph of Mexico, nor on the Coaſt, 
where the French have formerly been, Thoſe two Colonies they have here, 
are St. Auguſtine, and St. Mathew, 15 or 16 Leagues one from the other, 
on the Eaſtern Coaſt of the Peninſula, and there where it approaches the 
Coaſt, where the French had ſettled : the North and Weſt of Florida is enclo- 
ſed with Mountains, which divides it from New France, and New Mexico. 
St. Auguſtine which is the beſt, and ſtrongeſt of the two Colonies, was taken 
and pillaged by Sir Fraxcs Drake in Anno 1585. : 

LORID A was firſt diſcovered in 1496 by the Engliſh, under the Con- 


by duQt of Sebaſtian Gabott, whom Henry the Seventh, King of England, ſent to 


ſeek by the Welt a paſlage to fall into the Eaſt : he contented himfelt to have 
ſeen the Country yet unknown, and to make report thereof to his Maſter ; af- 
Leon, who in 1512 would 
bave eſtabliſhed a Colony for his Maſter the King of Cai#7:/e, were it not for 
che reſiſtance of the Country made againſt him, who oftentimes made him re- 


treat, and atlaſt forced him to return to Puerto Ricco of which place he was 


Governour ; where, on a deſperate wound in his laſt encounter, which he 
there received, he ended his life. In 1524 Lucas Vaſques of A:llon, and ſome 
other Spaniards, landed divers times at Florida, with no other deſign than 
to take away its Inhabitants, whom they tranſported to why. phat and 
Cuba to work in their Mines, wherein they had already conſumed the greateſt 
part of its Inhabitants. Pamphilus Narvaes was likewiſe there in 1528, who 
traverſed it as far as the Mountains of Apalachi, where he hoped to tind Gold. 
The moſt famous landing that the Spaniards have ever made in Florida was 
in 1534, under the condud of Ferdinando Soto ; who being rich with the ſpoils 
he had gained, in his Conqueſt of Pers, led hither 350 Horſe, and goo = 
with which force he traverſed Florida almoſt on all Hes, without endeavour- 
ing to bind a Colony ; much moleſting thoſe of the Country, by whom he was 
in like manner turmoyled, during the many years he coaſted it ; till in the 
end, not finding thoſe riches he expected, he died with grief, and was buried 
at the bottom ot a River, for fear leſt his body ſhould falſioo the hands of his 
Enemies. His people returned in 1543, there remaining about 3o Horlſe, 
and zoo Foot. All the advantage Soto received by his travel, was, the giving 
the 
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the name of Florzda to the Country, either becauſe he arrived there the da 
of Paſque Floriz ; or becauſe that, landing, he tound the herbs and flowers in 
their prime and verdure. In1549 the Fiperor Charles the Fifth, and the 
Council of the 1#d;es thought tt not good to ſend any more Armed men, but 
rather ſome Religrows perſons, toſweeten the fierce humours of theſe barbarous 
le. Lewkof Barbaſtre, of the Order of St. Benediff went with ſome 0- tri; of 25: 
ther Fathers; but: preſently thoſe of the Country ſeized and maſſacred him, 54/br « Brne- 
with his two Companions, fleaing them, and hanging their skins at the doors j*. 
of the Cabanes ; the reſt ſaved themſelves, by retiring into thoſe Ships that 
brought chem: 

The French were not in F/or:da, ſave under the Reign of Charles the 
Ninth, . Francs Ribaut was ſent in 1562. He made alliance with thoſe of 
the Country, and- built the Fort Caro/zne on the River Mgy. Ribaut being 
returned to France, with promiſe tobring thither more people : but too long 
dela rw return, his men grew diftdent and mutinous, and built a ſtrange 
kind of Veſſel, and with the ſmall ſtock of proviſions they could ſtow in her, 

ut to Sea, where they endured (o great want, that they were forced to caſt 
y_ <o one another ; which fell tirſt to him who had been the cauſe of their 
iſcord, 
' Rene Laudoniere returned in 1564, reſtored the Fort Caro/ine ; but the Ca- An Exploit of 
ftclians; jealous to fee this eſtabliſhment near their New Spain, reſolved to "© 925974 
drive them thence : they landed/ with ſhow of no deſign againſt the French ; 
bur Their intentions were otherwiſe, for inthe end they ſurprized the Fort, 
out of /- which Zaxdionere could fcarce fave himſelf, rook Ribast on the Sea 
who. had betore been Shipwrack'd; hanged the Souldiers, and flead Ribaut, as 
Leſcarbott ſaith. 3:4 

In i567 Dominic de Gourgaes, a Gaſcon, and of Mont de Marſan, made 80 another by 
attempt . of his own head to revenge this Aﬀront : he put to Sea at his own ex- the French. 
| , with a hundred and fifty Souldiers, and cighty Mariners ; landed in FJo- 
rida, and with the aid of thoſe of the Counmry, who affedted the French, re- 
took Caroline from the Spantards, with two- other Forts which they had new 
built z cauſed them to be hanged on the ſame trees wherean they had hanged 
the French ; razed the Fort, and returned into France in 1568, where he had 
no ſmall trouble to clear himſelt for his exploit. 

Florida being berween the twenty fifth or thirtieth and forticth Degrees of Thefertiliry of 
Sepfentrional Latitude, the Countrey cannot chuſe but be good, their Woods Fiaride 
and Foreſts are well cloathed with trees, 2s lofty G2dars, large Oats, C- 
prus and Bays, trexs of a large proportion, alſo great ſtore of that wood called 
by the French Saſſafras ; as alſo another tree called Eſquixe, the Bark of which 
trees are an excellent remedy for many diſtempers, mlly the Frexch Dil- 
eaſe. And in theſe Forreſts and Woods are found all forts of Beaſts and 
Fowl ; the Country is well ſtored with ſeveral ſorts of Fruzts, as Grapes, 
Cherries, Plumbs, Mulberries, Cheſnuts, &c. It is enriched with Mines of 
Gold and Silver, but inno great plenty, nor much regarded by the Natives. 

It is well watered with freſh Streams, which are ſtored with variety of F:ſb, 
and Crocodiles, which they eat ; they have all ſorts of Fowl and Veniſon as we 
have. The people are of an O/:zve-colour, great ſtature, but well proportion- 1: Tohavitanrs, 
ed; their hair is black which they wear very long ; their women do tar exceed 5 totheir Sra- 
ot adjacent Nations in handſomneſs, which makes them much defired by mw — 
Strawgers,and their ſhape and beauty is more diſcernable in that they go naked 
till their Purgations, and afterwards only they make uſe of skins of Beaſts, ta- 
ken in hunting, which they embelliſh with — $+7 woah of divers colours, which 
they tie about their waiſts, and hangs down to their knees, only to hide their 
Prrvities ; and their Arms, Back, Breaft, Knees, and other parts which are 
expoſed to ſight, are ſtained with ſeveral ſorts of Paintings, not to be waſhed 
off, which is eſteemed a great ornament among them: They bear ſome re- 
verence to the Sun and Moor ; they are accounted very crafty,cunning,deceit- 
ful, revengeful, and much addicted to War ; their Arms are Buw and Ar- 
rows, as are almoſt all the Americans ; they know-the nature of their _— 
an 
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and have Flowers of fine colours ; they paſs a part of the year in the Woods, 


; where they live on Hunting ; and part near the Lakes, Rivers and Sea where 


they Fi/h. They have a Cuſtom 'among them, that is,' the Women when 
their Husbands die, do cut of their hair, and ſtrew it on his Sepulcher, and are 
reſtrained from marrying again till their hair is long enough to cover their 
Shoulders. The Country yields great plenty of Mayz, which is their natu- 
ral bread, which they ſow and reap twice in one year : this Grarz they ga» 
ther, and put into publick places, and diſtribute it to every Family as occaſion 
requires. 

Their Whale Fiſbing is made with a cunning and boldneſs, which thoſe of 
Europe dare not attempt. The Frſhermai having diſcovered one, enters in- 
to his Canott, then leaps upon his back, and there riding takes his time to 
plunge a ſtick into one of his. noſtrils ; and what ever endeavour he uſes, 
though he plunge under water, he holds faſt ; and AHEY his riſing, faſtens 
another ſtick on the other ſide, and then retires with acord faſtned to theſe 
ſticks; the Whale not able to breath, grows weak ; and then by little and 
little, he draws it to the ſhore ; where alliſted by his Companions, the cuts it 
in pieces,drying it to make Flowr, and of that Flowr Bread, which laſts along 
time, 

The people of Florida are governed by'their Paraonſti's, who lcad them 
to War where they kill the men, but preſerve the women and children; they 
have their. Jovona's, or Sacrificers, who ſerve as Phyſicians, andto whom 
they bear honour, Their Paraouſt:'s being dead, are interred with many Ce- 
remonies ; living, are much feared and obeyed. They have many- wives; a+ 
mong which one is eſteemed the chief, whoſe children.may hope for the charge 
and dignity of their Father. 

The Houſe of Paraouſt; Ovade ( when Captain Albert was there to beg of 
him ſome proviſions ; beſides. divers moveables and ornaments ) was hung as 
high as a Pikes length with Tapefiro, made of rare Feathers, and of moſt beau- 
tifol colours, compoſed of ſuch Artifice, that they were worth the moſtpart of 
ours. The Coverlid of his Bed was white, tiflued in divers copartiments, and 
with a fringe of Scarlet about it. 

Rivers of moſt note in Florida are : 1. Rio de Flores. 2; Rio de Spiri- 
to Santto. 3. Rio de Neives. 4. Rio Grande. «5, Rio Secco, 6b. Ris 
Garunna. 7, RioCharente. 8. Rio Axona, and ſome others. 

Chief Towns (or rather Cottages) in Florida, are: 1.: St. Helens. ons pro- 
montary ſonamed. 2. Port Royal, a good andwell frequented Haven, ſeated on 
the mouth of a River ſo named. z. St. Matthews, 4. St. Auguſtine. 5. St. Phil- 
lip. 6. St. Jago, once (if not at preſent) poſleſſed and fortified by the Spani- 


ards, with ſome others of leſs note. 
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The ISLES of BERMUDES. 


Aſt of Virginia and Florida we have the Iſles of BERMUDES, fo 
E called from John Bermudes, a Spaniard,by whom it was firſt diſcovered ; 
alſo called the Summer-Iſiands,trom the Shipwreck which one Sir George Sum- 
mers, an Engliſh-man, there ſuffered : It is about 15 or 16c0 Leagues from 
England, 400 from Hiſpaniola, and only 3co from the neareſt Coaſt of Vir- 
giniaand Florida. Ot theſe Iiles the greateſt, called St.Georgey, is five or (ix 
Leagues long, and almoſt throughout not above a quarter, third, or half a 
League broad ; the others are much leſs, All together make a body which 
form a Creſlant, and incloſe very good Ports ; as thoſe of Southampton, Hay- 
rington, Pagets, the Great Sound, Dover, and Warwick. 

The Air 1s almoſt always ſerene, ſometimes moiſt and hot, but very health- 
ful, gy" well with the Zxg/;fþ Bodies, who have here at divers times 
ſettled and eſtabliſhed a fair and powerful Colony , and have ſtrongly fortit:ed 
the Approaches, which ar preſent are very ifficult - and the Earth is exce+-d- 
ing ferti], yielding two Crops a year ; their Mayz they gather in July and De- 
cember : They have excellent Fruits, as Oranges, Dates, Mulberries, 5c. 
They have plenty of Tortoiſes , which is their ordinary food , and the Hogs 
which 'the Spaniards formerly carried thither are excellent, and much in- 
creaſed ; they have many Se4-6:irds, and other Fowl; they have no treth 
Water but that of Wells and Pairs, there being neither Fountain nor Stream in 
theſe Iſlands. They have no venemous Bealits, their Sp:ders not being poy- 
ſonous , but of ſundry and various colours 5 and in the Hot weather they 
make their Webs ſo ſtrong, that ofttimes Birds are entangled and catched in 
them. Cochenei} and Tobacco, with ſome Pearls and Amber, are their prin- 
cipal Riches, for which they have a good trade. Their Governour is ſent 
them by the King of England, who governs them by our Engliſh Laws, 
whom they alſo own as their Supream ; and it is obſerved, that ſcarce any are 
found to die but with Old age. 
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MEXICO, 


New Spain. 


EXICO, or NEW SPATIN, is the faireſt and moſt famous 
part of America Septentrionalis, and ſometimes the Spani- 
ards, comprehended under this name all that America: We 
may eſteem that which belongs to the Catholick King for tlie 
greateſt part ; in which we ſhall have ſeveral Provinces, and 

all compriſed under four Audiences or Courts of Parliament : viz, that of 

St. Domingo ; of Mexico, which bears the particular name of New Spain ; of 

Guadalajara, or Nova Gallicia; and of Guatimala. 

The Audience of 5,DOMINGG hath under it all thoſe Iſlands which The Audience 
are before the Gulph of Mexico ; then Florida which is North-Weſt of them, * *-Ponnes: 
and in America Septentrionalis ; and Venezuela, New Andalouſiz, and Rio 
ael _ which are towards the South of them, and in America Meri- 
dionals. 

The Audience of ME X I CO hath the Provinces of Mexico, Panuco, Me- The Audictce 
choacan, Tlaſcala,Guaxaca, Tavaſco, and Fucatan. That of Panuco is North v 9:zico,and 
of Mexico; Meochan, Weſt ; Tlaſcala, Eaſt ; 1 1g gw oa Fucatan, NEED 
continuing likewiſe towards the Eaſt. The two laſt lie wholly upon Mer del 
Nort ; Guaxaca, and Tlaſcala, on the two Seas of North and South ; Mexico 
and ——— only on that of the South, and Panuco on that of the 
North. 

The Audience of GU ADALAT7JARA contains the Provinces of Gua- The Audience 
dalajara, Xalaſco, Los Zacatecas, Chiametlan, Cinaloa : ſome add New By[- ig nn 
cany, and others likewiſe C:40/a, Quivira, Anian, California, Tc. New Biſ- Provinces. 
cany, and Los Zacatecas, touch not the Sea; Guadalajara, little ; to wit, 
between Xalz{co and GChiametlan: and theſe begin on Mer del Sud. Others 
advance themſelves far into that which they call Mey Vermejo or the Red Sea, 
the Iſle of California being on the other ſide. 

The Audience of G ATI MA LA, South-Eaſt of that of Mexico, con- The Audience 
tinues between the Seas del Nort and del Sud, advancing towards America Q1Coninds 
Meridionalis. vigces. 

There are under it the Provinces of Guatimala, Soconuſco, Chiapia, Vera 
Pax, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Caſtorica.: and theſe two laſt lie on both 
Seas; Honduras and Vera Pax on the Gulph of Honduras, towards the Mer 
del Nort ; Chiapa, within Land ; Guatimala, and Soconuſco, on the Mer det 
Sud. | | 

The Audience of M.E X IC ©,ſo called from its principal City ; now known 
by the name of Nova Hiſpania; and by this City of Mexico the Spaniards 
began-/to make themſelves abſolute Lords of all theſe Quarters. Which before 
their arrival was very populous ;\ but in the ſpace of 16 or 17 years, deſtroyed 
above ſix Millions of its Inhabitants by cruel and unchriſtian-like deaths , as 
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roaſting ſome, cutting off the Members of others, putting out the Eyes of 0- 
thers,caſting others alive to be torn in pieces and devoured by wild Beaſts, 
and the Ike horrid deaths ; and only to a& their Tyranny over them, rather 
than to reduce them to obedience, which might have been otherwiſe obtained 
without ſhedding ſo much Blood. This City was called by its ancient Inhabi- 
tants Tonoxt:itlan, and was the reſidence of their Kings, and is at preſent the 
faireſt of all America, ſeated in the midſt of a Lake, in ſome places 10 Leqſgues 
long, and 7 or $ broad, having 25 or 3o Leagues circuit : Ir 1s not joyned to 
the Main Land, but by 3 Cauſ-waies, of which, that towards the Weſt js but 
2 quarters of a League long ; that towards the North a League and an a half, 
and the laſt, 3 Leagues, It was by this laſt that Corte# and the Spaniards 
made their approaches, and took the City. All this Lake 1s ſalt ; but there 
talls into it another almoſt ot the ſame bigneſs , which is freſh, and good to 
drink ; both together are 45 or 5o Leagues circuit, in which are ſaid to be 
about 5coo0 Wherries continually ſeen to row and carry Pailengers ; they 
have about 50 Burgs or Towns on their Banks , whereof ſome have once been 
elteemcd great Cities : The ſalt Lake yields quantity of Salt , the other fo 
much F:ſ, that its Fiſhing hath been farmed for 100000 Crowns yearly. In 
this City may be found 4000 Natural Spaniards, 30000 Tudians or Ameri- 
cars, (there having heen formerly 200000) 20000 Negroes ; and its Juriſ- 
diction contains 250 Towns , of which ſome have their Schoots ; more than 
3000 ( ſome ſay 6000) 1 Eftancia's, that is, Farms; and in all 500000 Ameri- 
cans Tributaries. Ir is the reſidence of the Vice-Roy of America Jepiemtrio- 
nalis , as alſo of an Archbiſhop, and many other Officers of Juſtice of the 
Mint, and of the Inquiſition. It hath a famous Academy, 150 Monafteries 
for the one and the other Sex, It is diſtinguiſhed (as under its Ancient Kings) 
into theſe Quarters, which at preſent are called that of St. John, of St. Maria 
the Round, of St, Paul, and of St. Sebaftian, and of St, Fames, formerly Ta 
telulco, In this laſt, which is very great and the faireſt, is the Palace of the 
Vice-Roy, the Houſe of the Archbiſio , the Court of Audience, the Mint, and 
other Offices. In this City of Mex:co is a Cathedral Church, which was be» 
gun by Cortez with ſo much haſte,that to raiſe two Columns, for want of Ma- 
terials they made uſe of the Stones which had made part of the Statues of the 
Idols, Here isalſoa Printing-houſe, ſeveral Houſes of Feſuits, Dominicans, 
Franciſcans, Auguitinians, and other Religious Orders ; ſome Coledges, abun- 
dance of Hoſpitals, and other publick Buildings ; all of great ſtate and beauty. 
They have here four things which are remarkable for Beauty , vs. their 
Women, their Apparel, their Horſes, and their Streets. 

Among thoſe places which are, or have been on the two Lakes of Mexico, 
Chulula is reckoned one of the faireſt ; ſcarce excepting thatof Mexico, with 
which it in times paſt contended as well for ſtate as bigneſs, once containing 
near 2co0o Houſes, and beautified with ſo many Temples as there are days in 
the year. , The People were ſaid to be ſo addicted to Idolatries, and fo barba- 
rous in their bloody $zcrifices, that it ſacrificed yearly no leſs than 5000 Infants 
of both Sexes on its Altars before its Idols. 7e=cuco, onee twice as great as Sevi/ 
in Jpain ; irs Streers are fair and large, its Houfes ſtately and Beautiful, and 
adorned with many Conduits and' AquedutFt, which furniſhed them with freſh 
Water ; though ſeated 'on the hrinks of the Salt-Lake of Mexico, Quitla- 
vaca, built on divers little Iſlands like to Venzce, was joyned to the Continent 
by a-Cauſ-way made of Flint-ſfones of about a League long, but- narrow ; cal- 
led by the Spaniards, Venezuela, containing about 2000 Houſes. Tztalpa- 
lapa, ſeated part on the Lake and part on the Banks, with a Paved way to 
Me x1co, from which it is diſtant two Leagnes : once a large City, having no 
leſs than 10000 well built Houſes, which were plentifullyſupplied with treſh 
Waters from its, many Ponds, .as well as its beautiful Fountains. Queretaro 
hath two Fountains, of which one is fo hot, that its Waters at firſt burn, being 
cold,fatten Cattle; the other runs four whole years continvally,and ceafes other 
four whole years; having Hkewife' this property, thar itincreaſes in dry, and 
diminiſhes in moiſt and rainy weather, ' Me#7iflan, once of good repute, con- 


taining about 30000 Inhabitants , ſeated on an high Hill, begirt about with 

pleaſant Groves and fertil Plains, which affords excellent Fruits, and very good 

Grains. C1yocan, of about 50000 Houſes, and Mex:caltzingo of about 4000, cc and 

both upon the Lake, were in times of Paganiſm adorned with many beautiful aoateeegd 

Temples, ſo rich, that at a diſtance they ſeemed to be made of S:lver ; but 9i><d- 

now their luſtre is decaied, moſt of them being converted to Monaſteries and 

Religious Houſes, Acapulco, a City and Port on Mer del Sud, ſeated on a 4::341:4 de- 

ſafe and capacious Bay, full of convenient places or Docks for Shzps to ride in, (rived. 

ſo that it is ſaid to be the ſafeſt Haven of all thoſe Seas ; it is diſtant from 
Mexico 100 Leagues. The Mexicans keep here ſome Vellels, and trade to the 

Philippines, and to China, from whence they are diſtant 3000 Leagues, 

The Ar of Mexico is ſweet and temperate, thoug! ſcituate under the Tye air of 
Torrid Zone , the Heats thereof much qualified by the cooling Blaſts, which «zi:4. 
riſe from the Sea on three ſides of it, as alſo by the frequent refreſhing S1ow- 
ers, which always lalls in June, Fuly, and Au2uf?, which is their hottelit Seaſon 
of the year : The Soll is ſo fertil that they gather their Crop twice a year ; yet _ 
want they good Wine and good O14 by reaſon of the Summer-Rains. It is 7 
believed, that no Country in the World feeds fo much Cattle, ſome private 
perſons having 40000 Oxenor Cows , others 15000 Sheep, Sc. and an infinite 
number of tame Fow), as Hens , Turkies, fc. whence it comes that Oxer, 

Sheep, Goats, Hogs, and tame Fowl are hardly worth the buying, Their Horſes 
are excellent, the Race coming from the beſt of Sparn. 

There are few Mines of Go/4, though many ot $:/ver, about Mexico ; as Mines in 
thoſe of Comana, Fuchuco, Archichica, Temozcaltepeque, Zacualpa, Taſco, Mtxice., 
Tmiquilpo, Cu Tepeque, Talpa; ava, Zumpango, Guanaxuato, and others, And 
theſe Mines are not ſo rich as thoſe of Pers ; but eaſter wrought, and with 
leſs expence and loſs of Men. The principal Riches of the Country, after 
their Sz/ver, Gold, Iron and Copper, are their Grains, Fruits, Wool, Cotton, 

Sugar, Si1lk,Cocheneel, the grain of Scarlet, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 

. Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers Medicinal Drugs. The Natives of ;,, jahuvirats 
this Country are more ingenious than the reſt ot the Savages, and are much 
civilized ſince the Spaniards had to do here ; they are excellent in many Me- 
chanical Arts, eſpecially in making fine Pzwres with the Feathers of their 
Cincons, which is a little Bird living only on Dew, and place their Colours ſo 
well, that the beſt Painters of Europe admire the delicacy , they far exceedin 
a picce of Painting. They have ſome memories of their Hiſtories, make - 
of certain Characters inſtead of Letters of our Alphabet ; their Tongue was 
extended ſo tar as they could extend their Dominion, though in divers Pro- 
vinces there were diverſity of Languages: They are excellent in refining of 
Metals, expert Goldſmiths, and curious in Painting upon Cotton. 

Among their Rarities of this Country there is a molt admirable Plant called The Plane 


Maeney, from which they extract ſeveral things ; it hath on it about qo kinds "9 a very 


of Leaves, which are fit for ſeveral uſes ; for when they are tender they make 
of them Paper, Flax, Thread, Cordage, Girdles, Shoes, Mats, Mant les, Stuffs, 
6c. upon them grow Prickles ſo ſtrong and ſharp, that they make uſe of 
them inſtead of Saws, alſo they ſerve for Needles. The Bark,it it be roaſted, 
maketh an excellent Plaiſter for Wounds ; from the top Branches comes a kind 
of Gum, which is a ſovereign Antidote againſt Poyſon : from the top of the 
Tree cometh a Juyce like Syrup, which, it ſcethed, will become Hony ; if pu- 
rified, Sugar : they make alſo Wine and Vinegar of it, and it affordeth good 
Wood tobuild with, 

In this Country are two Mountains, one which vomirs flames of Fire ike 
Aitna, and another in the Province of Gzaxaca, which fendeth forth two 
burning ſtreams, the one of black Pitch, and the other of red. The Kings of 
Mexico were rich and poweriul in regard of their Neighbours, having oo leſs 
than 2 or 3000 Men for their ordinary Guard, and having been able to raiſe 
2 Or 300000 Foot; among the 25 or 30 Kings, which were his Tributaries,ſome 
RI arm 100000 Men ; their Revenues vaſt, which they raifed out all Com- 
moditics, as well of Natural as Artificial , which the Kiog received in kind, 
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participating of the Fruits of all Mens labour, and ſharing with them in their 
Riches. Their Palaces were magnificent, both that within the City, and thoſe 
in divers parts of the Kingdom ; they kept great Attendance, lived in great 
Pomp, were much reverenced of their Subjects; in their Veſtments ſtately, 
being adorned with Gold, Pearl, and Precious Stones, wearing a rich Crown 
reſembling that of a Duke ; their Coronations held wita great pomp,at which 
times they uſed bloody Sacrifices of Men and Children, which for the moſt 
part were their Enemies, but ſometimes their own ; their Temples were ſtate- 
ly, with many Idols whom they worſhipped ; which were attended with abun- 
danceoft Jucyificers or Prieſts ; and to excite their Souldiers to valour, they 
uſed three degrees of Honour or Orders of Kn:ghthood, which according to 
their merit were conlerr'd upon them ; the firſt was diſtinguiſhed by a red 
Ribband, the ſecond called the Tygey or Lton-Knight, and the third the Gray- 
Knight ; which among other things were priviledged to —_ themſelves 
in Cotton in a different habit, and ro adorn themſelves with Gold and iter, 
which things are prohibited to others. 

Moreover, the preſent Mexicans deſcended not from the Ancient Inhabi- 
tants of the Country, but from divers People, which had their reſidence in the 
North, and not unlikely trom that which we call New Mexico. The Hiſtory 
they produce of the manner how they came from theſe quarters at divers 
times, of the time which the one and the other, and particularly of him whom 
they laſt employed in their Voyages, thoſe Ceremonies they obſerved , and 
likewiſe the name of their chief Mews , ſeems to accord ſomewhat with the 
Voyage of Moſes and the Hebrews , when he led them to the Land of Pro- 
miſe. Theſe People becoming Maſters of Mex:co, formed a conſiderable Go- 
vernment, and gave it divers Kings. Montezuma, under whom Ferdinand 
Cortez entred the Country, was but the ninth in number. 

The Tnca- Mango-Capac, and his Wife Coya Mama-Oelho, were the firſt that 
led them to a human and civil life, they made themſelves be believed tobe 
Brother and Siſter ; Children of the Sww and Moon ; and that they bad been 
ſent here below for the good of Men. And with this belief they withdrew 
them from the Mountains, Caves, and Forreſts, and gave them the firſt know- 
ledge of the Law of Nature. Tnca-Mango-Capac taught Men how to till the 
Earth, to graft Plants, to feed Flocks, to gather the beſt Fraits, to build 
Houſes and Cities, 9c, Coya Mama-Oetho, learnt Women how to Spin, Weave, 
Sow, make Habits, &c. and above all inſtructed, thar their principal care 
ought to be to ſerve and obey their Husbands, and feed and inſtru their 
Children. 

And theſe People finding themſelves in a better and more reaſonable way 
of living than before, eaſily ſubmitted themſelves to the Government of theſe 
Tnca's ; addited themſelves to the Religion they taught them, which was to 
adore the Jun, as that Star which above all the reſt did moſt viſible good to 
Men, Beaſts, Grains, Fruits, Plants, fc. and fo ſoon as theſe Tnca's knew 
the affection of the People, they raifed Arms, aſſembled Troops, and reduced 
to the ſame Government and the ſame Religion many neighbouring People ; 
bur {till more by ſweetneſs than force : and in the end, compoſed an Eſtate or 
Empire, which for its greatneſs and riches, and likewiſe for its Laws, was one 
of the moſt conſiderable of the World. And it we ſhould put in parallel the 
Politicks of the Tnca's of Peru, or of thoſe of Mextico, with them of the 
Greeks and Romans ; Acofta maintains that theſe would have the advantage, 
and that the 7zca's had ſo great a care of the good and repoſe of their Sub- 
zeds, that there cannot be found in all Hiſtory any King or Emperor that ever 
bore himfelf with ſo much ſweetneſs, freedom, and liberality towards his Peo- 
ple , as did the Tuca's, Kings of Peru and Mexico. So ſoon as a Province en- 
tred under their Obedience, they?made Channels every where to water the 
Lands; and that theſe Lands might be the more commodious for Tillage, they 
cauſed to be laid level what was unequal, evening by degrees what was too 
ſteep: The Lands proper for Tillage were divided intothree parts, viz. for the 
Sun, for the King, and for the Inhabitants of the Country ; and if theſe were 


it 
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in ſo great number, that the third part of the Land was not ſufficient for their 
= 2 y much taken trom the Third of the Sus and of the King, as was 
needful. 

The Lands being equally parted according to the ability of every Family, 
the labour began with thoſe of the Orphans, Widows, the old and impotent, 
and Souldiers when they were in War ; after theſe, every one laboured and 
cultivated his own : then thoſe of the Curacca's or Governours; which were 
to be after the Private perſons z thoſe of the King and of the Sun were the 
laſt, And this Order was ſo religiouſly obſerved, that a Governour having 
cauſed the Field of a Kinſman of his to be tilled before that of a poor Widow, 
was hanged in the Field he cauſed to be tilled before its degrees : ſo careful 
were they of the Poor. Beſides this labour for the Tillage of the Lands of the 
Jun and the Txca's, Private perſons wert obliged to make Cloaths, Hoſe, Shoes, 
and Arms for the Soaldiers, as alſo for thoſe whom Age or Sickneſs made in- 
capable of Travel or Labour, The Woo! or Cotton was taken {rom the Flocks ; 
and on the Lands belonging to the Swn and the Taca's : and each Province 
gave only what was eafie and common, and each Private perſon only his labour : 
young Men under 25 years, Men above 5o: Women and Lame people were 
exempt trom theſe Tributes. They made no account of Gold, Silver, or pre- 
crows Stones,but tor their adornment, beauty, and ſplendor,nor needing where- 
with to buy ViRtuals or Cloaths ; their Lands and ordinary Occupation yield- 
ing ang furniſhing them with what ever was neceſſary. Yet if at their hours 
of leaſure they could diſcover any,they made a Preſent of it to their Caraca's : 
theſe to the Tnca, when they went to ſalute him at Cuſco, or when the Tuca 
viſited his Eſtates ; and then it was employed either for the Ornaments of the 


Royal-houſe, or the Temples of the Sun. The Temple of the Swn at Cuſco The Temple 
was ſo ſtately, and enriched with fo much Gold, S:tver, and precions Srones, of the Sunat 
that it is incredible. In this Temple, beſides the principal Apartment which "_ 


was for the Sun, there was others tor the Moon, Stars, Lightning, Thunder, 
Thunderbolt, and Rainbow, which was the device of the Tnca's: They 
eſteemed the Stars as waiting-Maids, which followed the Moon, and all the 
reſt Executioners of the oven of the Swn; to whom alone they ſacrificed 


Sheep, Lambs, Rabbits, Fowls, Spices, Herbs, Habits, Sc. beſides eMen and Their Sacri- 
Children, as was ſaid before. The Pr:efts of this Temple were all Deſcen- — 
dants of the Tnca's. In the Temples of other Provinces it ſufficed, that wy ” 


were deſcendants of the Priviſedged Tnca's, Caraca's or Governonrs of thoſe 

Provinces. They called Priviledged thoſe ro whom the T»ca-eMango-Capac 

had communicated this Title for them and their Children ; but ordinarily the 
reat Prieſt was T/ncle, Brother, or one of the neareſt kin to the 
Aca. 


To make appear the Riches in ſome reſpect of this Temple, that which in- The cichnefs 
= Stars,{Sc. were all wainſcotted *f*< Tempte: 


cloſed the. divers apartments of the Sun, 
with Plates of Go/d. The Sun, placed on his Artery towards the Eaſt/ was of 
one Plate of Go/d much thicker than the others, and the Figure in the ſame 
manner as our Painters here deſcribe it ; zz. a round Viſage, environed with 
Rays and Flames. Art the taking of Cwſto, this piece, or the Image of the Sur, 
fell to Maneca ſerra de Lequiſano, a Caſtilian ; who being a great Gameſter, 
loſt it one Night at play ;. which made it to be ſaid, That he had plaid away 
and loſt the Sun in a dark Night, long before it was day. On the two ſides of 
the, Jun were'the Bodies of; the Kings or Tnca's, deceaſed, ranged according 
to their times, and enbalmed in ſuch manner that they appeared living : They 
were ſeated in Thrones of Gold, raiſed upon Plates of the fame, and accommo- 


dated in degreesor afcents:. The Bodies of the Queens were according to the , 


ſame order in the apartmertt, arid on both ſides the Figure of the Moon, where 
all the Ornaments, Doors; ow ay Throne s,{Sc. were of S:hyzr. Neat this 
Temple was a Gardes, where the Herbs, Phants, Flowers, Trees, and where 
Beaſts of all ſorts, as alſo Birds, even to Butterflies-and Flies, were of Gold 

Sitver ;. and{o lively repreferited, - that rhey ſeemed Natural. And there 
were likewiſe of theſe Gardens near the Palace of the Tycg's ; and near the 


Houles 
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Houſes of the Virgins vowed to the Sur. In all the Provinces there were 
Temples of the Sun, built after the model of thoſe of Cuſco, but not ſo rich : 
Here the Virgins that vowed to the Jun were taken from the Caraca's, or the 
taireſt inthe Province : Of theſe the Tnca or King might make uſe; bur not 
of thoſe of Cuſco, being reſerved only for the Sur, and which the 7aca him- 
ſelf might not ſee. Though theſe. 7nca's and their People adored not, nor 
made any Sacritice but to the Sur, yet the moſt knowing among them eſteem- 


SG ed, much beyond the Sun, the Pachachamac, that is, the Author of the ni- 
e Opinicn 


of he Thcs's, verſe ; but whom, not ſeeing, they contented themſelves to adore in their in- 


ward parts. They had likewiſe ſome knowledge of the Deluge , believing 
that the Souls could not die, and that the Bodies Toutd revive. Their Amau- 
ta's or Philoſophers addifted their principal ſtudy to the Morals, cared little 
for the Metaphyſicks, Medicine, or Aſtronomy; yet obſerved the Equinoxes, 
the Solſt:ces, and called the Eclipſes the Anger of tlie Sun, and the Sickneſs 
or Sleepineſs of the Moon, from which they wakened her by making great 
noiſes. Their Poeſces were on divers honeſt Subjefs ; therr Comedies and Tra- 
gedies on divers accidents of human life, or on the Viecories and Triumphs of 
their 1nuca's or Curaca's. But we are entred too far into this matter : The 
TncaG.de la Vega ſaith, that there is Subject to many Volumes if we would 
recount all obſervable and good in the ancient Government 'ot Pers, touching 
the Order eſtabliſhed, to know the number of Perſons that was in each City 
and each Province; what was its Revenue ; what Forces might be raiſed ; 
touching the Judges, the Curaca's or Governour, and other Officers of Policy 
or for the Militia ; touching the publick Magazins for Prove/czons, Cloaths, and 
Arms ; touching their Ceremonies in their Sacrifices, in their Feafts, in their 
Funeral Pomps ; \n their mourning a whole year after the death of their 
Kings ; likewiſe in the eſtabliſhment of their Colonies ; of their Schools ; of 
their Poſt-houſes on great Rods,which they had built ſo ſtately that the Romans 
The $p:niard; had not the like. But, as be faith, the beſt of theſe good Laws and Policy was 
grear enemies aboliſhed when the Spantards became Maſters of the Country ; adding, that 
wn, if there were Barbariſm before the reign ot the Tnca's, after them the Spas 
niards brought in another worſe than the firſt : The Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try, for the moſt part, not having what was neceſſary tor life, whatever labour 
or ſervice they rendred their Maſters; who ought to have contented them- 
ſelves with the Riches they had reaped, and may yet reap, from the goodneſs of 
the Country. The ranſom of Arahualpa, the pillage of Cuſco, and the firſt 
incurſion which the Spaniards made into Peru, yielded them the value of 
20 Millions of Ducats ; but Pizarre and Almagre, the two firſt Spaniſh 
Chiefs which conquered Peru, and put to death Atahualpa ; and in likely- 
hood Guaſcar, likewiſe Brothers and 7nca's, were ſo blinded with the Gold 
they found, and became ſo cruelly covetous, that each ſeeking to have all, 
they began between themſelves an unhappy War, and in the end murthered, 
hanged, ſtrangled, and beheaded one another till there was not left one of 
them, their Children or Brothers, &c. By which . God ſeemed not only to have 
chaſtiſed their unbridled Ambition and inſatiable Avarice; but to revenge the 
Blood of the Tnca's they had unjuſtly flain, and their ill treating the In- 


dians. 
Province of The Province of PA NT/CO is 100 Leagues long, and as many broad , di- 


DCE * vided by a River of the ſame name into two almoſt equal parts: That which 
is Southward, and towards Mex:co, is the moſt fertil' and beſt tilled ; the other 
towards the North, and F/orida, being worſe. Likewiſe, that which approaches 

 _theSea is worth much more than that within Land. The -Cafts/zans have ec- 
bn ſtabliſhed only three Colonies, of which St. Stevan det Puerto is the Metro- 

"es deſcribeg, POlis, ſeated ona River of the ſame name, and 12 Leagues from the Sea ; the 
greateſt Town of Traffick in this Province, built by Ferdinando Cortez out of 
the Ruins of Panuco, once the chief City of the Province' tilt deftroyed by 
him. Next, St. 7ago de los Valles, likewiſe on the.ſame River; 'ſcituate on an 
open Country, and therefore fenced about with a Wall of Ea#th.” And, Thirdly, 
St. Lews de Tempico,ſeated on the North Banks of the River Panuco, and near 


the 
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the Coaſt of the Gulph of Mexico,. Theſe Colonies are ſo weakned by tle 


incurſions of the Inhabitants, who now knock one on the head, and then ano- - 


ther, that the beſt had not above ſixty Native Spaniards, An.rboo. They 
have Mines of Go/d in the Country, which are not wrougit ; good S2/t-pirs, 
out of which they draw the greateſt profit,&c. 


Ce Province 'and Biſhoprick of MECHOACAN, between thoſe of The Province 


Mexico and New Gallicia, ſtretches on the Coait of Mer del Sud near 100 - ichief pla 
. . pn CHIIEE an 
Leagues, advanees within Land from that Coaſt to the Z acatecas near 150 ces deſcribed. 


Leagues. Places of moſt note are, 1. Colina, ſeated” ren Leagues trom the 
Sea, built by Gonſalvo de Sandoval in the year 1522. 2. Zacutula, on the 
Mer del Sud, and atthe Mouth of a Riverot the ſame name. 3. Mechoacan , 
the Metropolis, which takes its name from the Province fo called, now the 
Sert of the Archbiſhop. 4. Zinzouza, once the Seat of the Kings of Me- 
choacan. 5. Pazcuaro, once the Seat of the Biſhop. 6. Valladolid, feated 
near a Lafe as large as t..at of Mexico, once the Seat of the Archbiſhop, till 
removed to Mechoachan. 7. La Conception de Salaga, 8. St. Michael, built 
by Lews de Velaſco, then Vice-Roy of Mexico. 9. St, Philip, built by the 
ſaid Velaſco at the ſame timey to aſſure the way going from Mechoacan or 
Mex1co, to tie Silver Mines ot Zacatecas : this way being often peſtered and 
trequented by the Chichimegues, Otomites, Taraſques, and other barbarous 
and as yet unconquered People, who greatly perplex and annoy the People 
that border upon them. Some place likewiſe in this Province the Cities of 


Leon, of Zamora, of Villa de Lagos, and about 100 Towns, of which many 
have their Schools, 


The Soil of this Province is very diffcrent, but every where fertil, and in TheSoil of 


FP . . this Province, 
molt places yields ſuch great increaſe of all ſorts of Grains, Fruits, Sc. that Mt -meniner: 


it hardly hath its tellow in the whole World, Ir produceth likewiſe Cotton, modicics. 


Ambergreeſe, Gold, Silver , Coppers ſoft and hard ; of the ſoft they make 
Veſſels, of the hard Inſtruments inſtead of Tron. They have black Stones fo 
ſhining, that they ſerve them inſtead of Look:ng-Glaſſes. They have ſtore of 
Plants, Medicenal Herbs, Mulberry-trees, $:1k, Hony, Wax f$c, The Coun- 


try is faid to be ſo healthful, and of ſo ſwret an Air, that Sick people come hi- ts air. 


ther to recover their health. It is well ſtored with Rzvers and Springs of 
freſh Water, which makes their Paſtures exceeding rich and fat. Carrle and 
Fowl are here tound in great plenty, and their Rzvers and Lakes afford ſtore 


ot Fiſh. 


Between CO LIMA and ACAT LAN is found the Plant Cozometcath The vere cf 
or 0c acazan, which takes Blood-ſhot from tie Eyes, preſerves the _— of the Planc Go- 


the Body, or reſtores it to the Weak, cures the Tooth and Head-ach, refiſts all 
Poyſons; and in tine, is moſt excellent againſt all Diſeaſes. Thoſe of the 
Country will jadge of the event of any Sickneſs whatſoever it be, when they 
apply the Leaf on the party : If they faſten eafly, they ſoon hope a cure ; bur 
it they reſut or fall off, they expe nothing bUF a great and long fickneſs or 
death, 


. THASCALA, or LOS ANGELOS, is between Mex:co and the The Province 


Gulph of Mex:co, from whence it advances unto the Mer del Sud , \tretching * Rs I 
it ſelf on the Coalt of this Sea 25 Leagu-s ; on the other 75, or 80, Places rived. 


of moſt note are, 1. Thaſcala, which gives name to this Province ; once the 
Seat of a Biſhop, and once governed in form of a Common-wealti , and ex- 
ceeding populous. It had four principal Streets or Quarters, which in time of 
War were each of them governed by a Captain; and in the midſt of theſe 
Streets it had a moſt ſpacious Market-place, which was always pr with 
People for the negotiating of their Afﬀairs : It is ſcituate on an eaſie aſcent be- 
twixt two Rivers, encompaſſed with a large, pleaſant, and truitful Plain, abour 
20 Leagues in compals. - 2. Los Angeles, & the City of Angels, ) a, fair 
City, built by Sebatian Ramirez, Anno 1531, now the Biſhops Sear, 3 erg 
Crux, built by the ſaid Cortez, being a place of great concourſe by reaſon of 
its near ſcituation unto the Gulph, from whence it is a thorough-tare to the 
City of Mex:co, which 1s diſtant from it 60 Oh Its Port ot St. ow de 
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Ulva, though but bad, is in ſome eſteem, being the beſt on the Mer del Nort; 
and held more commodious than that of Mexico. 4. Lempoallan, ſeated on 
a River of the ſame name, the Inhabitants whereot did Ferdinando Cortes 
good ſervice in his conqueſt of Mex:zco, Belide thoſe Towns or Cities, they 
count 1n this Biſhoprick or Province zoo Towns, 1000 Villages, and 250000 In- 
dians under its Juriſdition, which are exempted from all extraordinary charge 
and impoſition, becauſe of their aſſiſting tie ſaid Cortez in+his conqueſt of 
Mexico. The Country is more hot than cold, fruittul in Corn, Mays, Sugar, 
Wine, Fruits ; feeds much Cattle, full of rich Paſtures, well watered with 
freſh Streams. In the Valley of St. Paul was a Country man poſleſt of 40000 
Sheep, whicl: were the product of only two, which were brought him from 
Spain. The Inhabitants are much of the ſame nature and condition with thoſe 
of Mexico aforeſaid. 

GUAXACA is between the Mey del Nort and Sud. The Plain of the Pro- 
vince makes a Lozenge, whoſe 4 ſides are cach 75 Leagues, or little more, Its 
Ciries are, 1. Antequera, a Biſhoprick, and which ſometime communicated its 
nam: to the Province. Ir is ſeated in the Valley of Guaxaca, and adorned with 
ſtat |» Buildings, and beautified with a magnificent Cathedral Church, whoſe 
Columns are or Marble, and of a prodigious height and thickneſs. 2, $7. Fago, 
ſeated in the Valley of Nexapa,but upon a lofty Hill. 3.St.1/efonſo, on a Moun- 
tain in the Province of Zapoteca. 4. Sprritu Santo, in the Quarter and on the 
Riverof Guaxacoalco, near the Mer del Nori. 5. Cuertlavaca, of note for a 
Labyrinth, not far diſtant, hewed out of a Rock, 6. Aquatulco, a noted Port on 
the Mer del Sud, well frequented by thoſe who tranſport the Merchandizes 
of Europe and Mexico to Peru; a place ot great Riches till plundered by thoſe 
two eminent Travellers Drake and Cavendiſh, both Engliſhmen ; beſides thoſe 
places, there is faid to be 300 Towns, and as many Eftancia's or Hamlets, 
which are inhabited by the Natives of the Country, which pay Tribute to the 
Spantardr, The divers Quarters of this Province are all ferti], not only in 
Grains, but alſoin Fruits, Cocheneil, Silk, Caſſia; and rhe Earth well ftored 
with Mines of Gold, $;//ver, and other Metals, and almoſt all the Rivers ſtream 
down ſand-Gold, Here is alſo a kind of Almond, which they call Cacao, whioh 
they make uſe of inſtead of Mony. 

TAVASCO is only a Coaſt of an 100 Leagues long, between Guaxaco 
and Jucatan, ſcarce 25 P10 broad between the Province of Chiapa and the 
Sea ; the Country is full of Pools and Marſhes towards the Coaſt, Wood and 
Foreſts towards the Mountains ; and the Rains being continual for 8 or 9g 
Montns in the year, the Air is very humid ; and its ſcituation being much under 
the Torrid Zone, it engenders an infinite number of Vermin,Gnats,and Infetts; 
yet the Soil is excellent, abundant in Mayz and Cocao, which is their principa! 
Riches, There is obſervable here but one Colony of the Spamards, which 
they call V:lla de Nueftra a Sgnnora de la Viftoria, fo called becauſe of the 
Victory Cortes gained in 15 19Mpgainſ(t thoſe of the Country, when he went'to 
the Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Mexico. It was called Potonchan when it was 
beſieged, taken and ſacked by Cortez; and it is obſerved, this was the firſt = 
in _— which defended it ſelf, and which ſuffered under the Spaniards 
Sword. 

7ZUCATAN is the laſt Province of the Audience of Mexico towards the 
Eaſt. It is a Pennſula of about 400 Leagues circuit , ſcituate between the 
Gulphs of Mexico and Honduras. The Fabmns which joyns it to the Main 
Land, js not above 25 or 30 Leaguesover, from whence the*Country continues 


enlarging it ſelf trom 5oor 75 Leagues breadth, andends at Cape de Coroche, 


which regards towards the Eaſt Cape St, Anhonyinthe Iflerof (nba, at the di- 
ſtance of 60 and odd Leagues, 
The Coaſts, of FUCATAMN are very much _ cumbred with little es, 
which oiten prove dangerous for.$hips ; but covered with abundance of Sea- 
Fowl, which thoſe of the Neighbouring and' far diſtant Countries come *t6 
chaſe. The Iſle of Cozumel, tothe Eaſt, hath formerly been famous for its Idol 
Cozumel, which all the People of the Neighbouring Continent weat Ns. 
n 


MEXICAN 'E. 
And it was in this Iſle, or the Continent near unto it, that Baldivius unfor- 
tunately ſaved himſclt, having been Shipwreckt near Jamaica, he had taken 
a little Boat (like to thoſe uſed by Fiſher-men , wherein going with about 20 The Misfor- 
of his Men, he was brought hither by the Sea ; but no ſooner had he ſet toor rp br nk 
on Land, but he and his Men were ſeized by the Natives, who immediately _- 
+ ledthem to the Temple of their 14o/s, where they preſently offered up, or 
ſacrificed andate him and four of his Men, and the reſt they reſerved till ano- 
ther time, Among theſe, Aqgzilar,who had ſeen the Ceremony,eſcaping with 
ſome others,fled to a Km yn treated him courteouſly for many years,du- 
ring which time ſome died, others married in the Country. Aquilay in the end 
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was fetched thence by Cortez, who was of no ſmall uſe unto him in his Con- 

queſt of Mexico,becauſe that he had learned their Tongue. The Air of Jucatan The Air of 

is hot, the Country hath ſcarce any Rivers, yet wants no Water, being ſup- © 
plied every where with Wells ; within the middle of the Land are to be ſeen 

quantity of Scales and Shells of Sea-f/b, which hath made ſome believe the 

Country hath been overflowed. They have ſcarce any of the Corn or Fruits whar it yields 
of Exrope, but ſome others of the Country ; and quantity 'of w1/4 Beaſts, <h. 


riacipally Stags and wild Bears ; and among their Fowls, Peacocks, They 
have yet found no Go/d, much leſs Latter ; which makes it appear, that it 15 
not true, that the Spaniards found here Croſſes of Latter, there being none 
in all America. The Cities of Jucatan are four, Merida, Valladolid , Cams x. cies: 
peche, and Salamancha, 1.Merida, is the Metropolis, being the Seat of the 
Biſhop and Governour for Tavaſco and Jucatan, diſtant from the Sea on each 
fide 12 Leagues: The City is adorned with great and ancient Edifices of Stone, 
with many Figures of Men cut in the Stones; and becauſe they were re- 
ſembling thoſe which are at Merida in Spain that name was given it. 
2. Valladolid, beautified with a very fair Monaſtery of Franciſcans, and 
more than 4o thouſand Barbarians under its Juriſdiction. 3. Campeche , ſci- 
tuate on the ſhoar of the Gulph; a fair City of about Three thouſand Houſes, 
and adorned with many ſtately and rich- Structures, which i> 1596 was ſut- 
prized and pillaged by the Engliſh, under the Command of Captain Parker; 
who carried away with him the Governour, the Riches of the City, and 
many Priſoners ; beſides, a great Ship laden with Hony, Wax, Campeche- 
Wood, and other rich Commodities. 

The Conqueſt of the Kingdom of Mexico was much eaſier to the Caitilans 
than that of Peru; the Kingdom of Pers being Hereditary, and its 7nca's 
loved, and almoſt adored by their Subjes ; the Kingdom of Mex:co being 
EleQive , and its Kings hated, if not by thoſe of Mexzco, yet by all the 
neighbouring Eſtates, and envied by thoſe might aſpire to the Royalty. 
This diverſity was the cauſe that Motezuma died , and the City of Mexico 
taken, there was nothing more to do or fear as to that Eſtate.- In Pers, after 
the death of Guaſcar and Atabalipa, and ſome other Tnca's, the Spaniards 
could not believe themſelves ſafe ſo lohg as there was any remainder of the 
Race of theſe Tnca's; which made them under divers pretexts perſecute, ba- 
niſh,and put them to death. And ſo much for Mex:co or New Jparn: 
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Irs fertility 
and commodi- 
tics. 


The Province 
of Xaliſco. 


The Provinces 
of Chiametlan, 
Culiacan, and 
Cin«loa den 
ſcribed. 
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The Audience of GUADALAJARA, of 
NEW GALLICIA. 


HE Audience. of GUADALAJARA, or Kingdom of N EW 
GALLICTA, makes the moſt Occidental part of New-Spain,, and 
contains the Provinces of Guadalajara, Xaliſco, Logs £ acatecas, Chiametlan, 
Culiacan, and New-Biſcany ; ſome others add C:bolu, and others, likewiſe 
California, Qurvira, Aman,$c. that is,the Caſti41ans pretend to extend aheir 
Power to the tartheſt part of this New World. | 

The Province of Guadalajara hath only two. Cities or Colonies of Spani- 
ards, viz. Guadalajara, and Santta Maria de los Lagos, of. which , the firſt 
is the chicf of the Province, builtin 1531 by Nounezwe Gazman, after be had 
finiſhed his Conqueſt. . It is the refidence of the, Kings Treaſurers ; dignified 
with the Courts of Fudzcature, the See of a Bibyp ; beautified with a. fair 
Cathedral Church; a Convent of Auguſtine Friers, and another of Franciſ- 
cans. It is ſcituate in a pleaſant and, truirful Plain, and watered with divers 
Fountains and little Torrents not far from the River Barary ; the neighbour- 
ing Mountains having turniſhed them with Materials tor their Buildings, 
Santa Maria de los Lagos was built by the ſame Guzman, and made a-place 
ot great ſtrength, only to hinder the Incurſions of the Chichimmegues, who are 
a barbarous and untamed ſort of - People, who border upon-them towards; the 
North-Eaſt; who live upon the Spoils ot other people, ' harbouring 1a thick 
Woods and private Caves tor the better obtainzng their-Prey ; which ſaid 
Town keeps them in ſuch awe, that they dare not'\moleſt them. 

The Air of this Province is temperate and ſerene ; except it-be in their Sum- 
mer, which is much troubled with Rains. The People (as generally chrough- 
out all Gallicia) are craſty, very docil in matters of Region, inconſtant, um- 

atient of labour, much given to pleaſures, delight in ſtrong Drinks; their 
faabit for the moſt part is a Shirt of Cot#on, over which they wear a Mantle, 
wi.ich they faſten about their Shoulders : They are of a good Stature, and well 
proportioned, little ſubjze& to ſickneſs, nor knowing what the Plague is, they 
ordinarily living 100 years. The Country is rather Mountainous than Plain, 
well furniſhed with Mines of $:/ver, Copper, Lead, and Margaſites, &Sc.. bur 
none of Gold, Irov, or Steet : The Plains tilled yield ordinarily 100 for, one of 
Corn, and 200 for one of Mayz ; they have much Pulſe, many Oltve-trees , 
whoſe Fruit is often ſpoiled by the Ants, as their Grains are by Pies. Theſe 
Pies are no bigger than our Sparrows, but in ſuch quantity that where they 
alight, in a little time they devour the whole Crop, Almoſt all the Fruits of 
Europe are here found in great yrouy , Which tor goodneſs ſurpaſs thoſe of 
Spain, Their Paſtures likewiſe are rich, and feed abundance of Cattle. 

In the Province of XALISCO are the Cities of Compoſtel/a, the Metro- 
polis of the Province, built by the ſaid Guzman ; once a Biſhops See, till re- 
moved to Gxadalajara ; built in a Plain, but ſo barren, that it will ſcarce pro- 
duce food either for Man or Beaſt, and with the diſadvantage of ſo bad an Air, 
that made it to be ſoon left. La Purification, a ſmall City , built alſo by 
the ſaid Guzman, ſeated near the Port of Natividad on the Sea-fide. And 
laſtly X2l:ſco, ſo called from the Province ; once of ſome account till deſtroyed 
by the ſaid Gazman. 1s 

North-Eaſt of Guadalajara and Xaliſco are the Provinces of CHLAMET- 
LAN, whoſe chief City is St. Sebaſtian, ſeated on a River of the ſame name ; 
nigh to which are many rich S:z/ver Mznes. The Province of C/LIACAN, 
whoſe chief Cities are St, Michael, ſeated on the River of Women, built by 
Guzman, and Piaftla ſeated on a River ſo called, about two days Journey 
from the Sea; well built, and of good eſteem till the great damage it received 
from the Spaniards in their Conqueſt. And laſtly, the Province of C. INES 

whoſe 
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whoſe chief City is St, John,an ancient Colony of Spanirrds. There are every 

where rich Mines of Ivey, ptenty of Proviſions, Frans, Mayze, Pulſe, and 

Cotton : their? Ihhabirants are great, ſtrong, and warlike ; and particularly 

in Cxnaloa, where-they have made the Spaniards abandon the City of St. 

John, who have rebuilded other-where thar ot St. Philip and Jacob. 

. Nerth of G#adalajara are the Provinces of LOS ZACATECAS, and The Provinces 
new B ISCANT,. Account is made of four Colonies in Los Zacatecas : of 1s 7114 
po and 4 famous Lodges near the Mines, of which the principal are 3;%. 

s Zacatecas, wihabited by Spaniards, who have here a Convent of Fran. 
crſcans, Avino, Sombyarino, St. Martin, and poſſibly St. Luke. The Cities 
are Xeres de Frontera, Erena, Nombro de Dios, befides that in the Iſthmus 
ot 'Fanaman and Durango. There are no Cities ſpoken of in New B(cany, 
bur only exceMent Miriesof S:4ver,ar St.Fohn, Sunita Barbara,and at Endes, 
which rhey eſteem the beſt, built only for the benefit of the S:;/ver Mines; 
which, the Spaniards enjoy, The Zacateca's want both Water and Food, 
except towards Dir ango and Nombro de Dios : New Biſcany hath Cattle 
and Grain. All theſe Provinces hitherto are not only of the Audience , but 
likewiſe of the Biſhoprick of Gaadalajara, 

Above, and'Norti\ward of New Gatl;cz2 and the Audience of Guadalajara, 
we have quantity of People'and Provinces little known: we call them in general 
New. 'Mex:co, becauſe eſteeming theſe quarters |:kewiſe under the name of 
Mex1co,they make that part of Mex:co lateſt known;others paſs them all under 
the name of New Granada,and place here the City of Granada,which Herrerg 
mikes in C:naloa, others in C:#0/2, and others in the Kingdom of Mexico 
taken particularly : fo little affurance is there of the Relations of theſe quar- 
ters.* However, here is obſerved divers People very different in their Lan- 
gages, Manners, and Cuſtoms ; ſome having fixed and ſettled Habitations , 
others wandring after their Flocks : among the firſt there are ſome that have 
many Cities, ſome containing in them abour 30,40,or 50 Thouſand Inhabitants, 
and in theſe Cities the Houſes are builr of Stone ſeveral Stories high. New 
Mexico, taken particularly , hath to or 12 of theſe Cities , whoſe Houſes ww wexics 
have their Chambers, Halls, Parlours, and other Conveniences, very populous ; deſcribed. 
among which the City called New Mex:co is the chiet,diftant from O/4 Mexico 
about 500 Leagues, being the reſidence of the Governour , where the Span;- 

ards keep a Garriſon, and have changed its name to St. Fogze, Cibolz hath, . 
ſeven Cirtes, each of 3, 4, or 50o Families, and (with thoſe which remain in td, 
the Field ) may take likewiſe $ or io thouſand Men. All theſe Inhabitants 

are addicted to War, their Country tilled, and abounding in all Vicuals, 

CIVTRA hath not many Houſes, nor over ſtored with People, and 7h. provinee 
thoſe that do inhabit here are very rude and barbarous; the Men cover their of guivirade- 
Bodies with the Skin of an Ox ill accommodated, the Women only with their —_ 
Hair, which they wear ſo long, that it ferveth them inſtead of a Veil to hide * TO 
their nakedneſs : they live almoſt altogether on Raw-fleſh, which they de- 
vour rather than eat, ſwallowing it without any chewing : They live in Hoords 
or Troops, reſembling thoſe of the Tartars ; not having any certain abode, 
but remove from one place to another, ſtaying where they find good Paſture 
for their Cattle. 

ANTIAN is yet poorer than Quivira: the Spaniards have long ſince The Province 
over-run both the one and the other, but finding nothing of worth, negle&ed i 49 = 
them ; butafter all, there are Opinions much contrary, touching the rempe- | 

rature, fertility, and ſcituation of thefe two Provinces; ſome making them 
cold and barren, others temperate and good. 

CALIFORNTIA hathalong time been eſteemed to be ohly a Peninſula ; california Cox 
but the Hollanders having taken on theſe Seas a Spaniſh Veſlel , which had rived: 
rounded it, and made the Chart of it, who ſaw that it was an Iſle, which ex- 
tends itſelf from South-Eaſt to North-Weft, and from the 23h degree of La- 
titude, to beyond the 45th, lying along the Weſt ſide of America. Irs lengrh 
is of- 7 or $00 Leagues : Its breadth under the Tropzck of Cancer, not above 
20 or 25 Leagues ; from whenee it ſtill enlarges it fe!f unto 150 Leagues ot 
wards 
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watds the 46th degree of Latitude, The Air hath been found Cold , though 
in a ſcituation which ought to render it more hot. than temperate. The Coun- 
try ill peopled, they fiſh for Pearls in Mer Vermejo, and on the Eaſt of the 
Coaſts of Cal:fornia, and likewiſe along and on the Coaſts of- New Granada, 
Mark d: Nize, or New Mex1co. 
ol per van, Mark de Niza, a Franciſcan, made 2 Voyage into theſe parts in 1529, and 
of this place. at his return recounted Marvels of what he had ſeen and underſtood ; of Peo- 
ple that wore about their Heads pieces of Mother of Pearl, of divers Pro- 
vinces rich in Gold, of Cities and Houſes well built, whoſe Gates were adorned 
with Turquorſes and other Stones, That the chief City of C:40/a was greater 
than Mexico: That the Kingdoms of Marata, Acu, and Tonteac , were like- 
Alſo the de- wile very rich and powerful. 
(criptionof The Relation of this Fryay cauſed Mendoza, Vice-Roy of Mexico, toſend 
Falees decor Vaſque de Cornada', Governour of New Gallicia, to ſearch out the truth, 
nada. Who, far from finding the Riches he hoped for, found only people naked, very 
oor, rude and barbarous ; ſome Cities he found indifferently well built, bur 
Fad! y farniſhed ; aſſuring us that the Kingdoms of which the Fryar had made 
fo much account of were almoſt all Imaginary. Tonteac being only a Lake, 
about which there were ſome few Habitations : Marata a thing inviſible, and 
Acu a beggerly Town, in eſteem amongſt them, only gathered ſome Cotton. 
Poſſibly the Fryar faid more than he had ſeen, that he might incite the Spani- 
ards to ſend ſome Colonies hither, and have the Means to convert thoſe Peo- 
ple : And Cornada leſs, becauſe he found not that preſent profit which he did 
in his Government : however it be, this contrariety, with thoſe we have ob- 
ſerved touching the City of Granada, and the Provinces of Quzvira and A- 
nian, may make us ſee how dangerous it is to truſt thoſe that come from 
parts ſo remote and unknown, whatever ſpecious or fair Habit they wear, or 


whatever good Tongue they have, or whatever proteſtations they make of 
Truth, 


The Audience of GUATEMALA. 


T 'HE Audienceof GATE MALA is between the Seas Del Nort, 

and Sud; and between divers Iſthmus's and Tongues of Land, which 

are found in the moſt Southernly part of America Septentrionals. Its Pro- 

Its Provinces. vinces are Qwatemala, Soconuſco, Chiapa, Vera-Pax, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Coftarica, and Veragua. 

The Province GUATEMALA and SOCONT/ISCO areon the Mer de/ Sud , 

hs nn Chiapa within Land ; Vera-Pax and Honduras on the Mer det Nort ; Cafta- 

deſcribed. 78a, Nicaragua and Veragua, on both Seas, Guatemala hath 150 Leagues 

along the Coaſt, and advanceth within Land 30 or 40 Leagues. Here were 

built the Cities of Sz. Jago, of Guatemala, St. Salvador or. Curcatlan, La 

Trinidad or Conzonate, St.Michael, and Neres de la Frontera or Chuluteca ; 

they are all upon, or little diſtant from the Sea : Guatemala is more advanced 

within Land, and yet the principal, being the Seat of the Biſhop and Court of 

Audience. In 1541 this Giry was almoſt overwhelmed by a deluge of boyling 

Water, which deſcending from that Vu/caz which is above and near the City, 

+#hrew down, and vn or over all that it met with, as Stozes, Trees, and 

| Buildings ; where it ſtifled many People, and among the reſt, the Widow of 

him who had conquered and fo 11! treated that Province. The City was re- 

built farther to the Eaſt, and may have near 100 Houſes, about 1000 Inhabi- 

ES tants, and its Country about 25000 Indians Tributaries. A certainprivate 

CE.. Perſon had once a ſtrange phancy came in his head, that there was a very rich 

private Perſon Mine 0: Gold in this Vulcan of Guatemala, and that he needed but to find 

in theſe pars, ſome Way to put down a Cauldron, and draw out what he could wiſh for, as 

thereof, _ One doth Water out of a Well ; he undertook the enterprize, and cauſed to 

be made great Chains of Tron, and a great Cauldron, fo ſtrong , that he be- 

lieved the fire could not damage it; he cauſed a way to be made to carry to 


the 
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the top of the Mountain his Ch.21ns, Canldron, and Machins , which were to 

ſerve tolet down and draw up his Cau/4von full ot Gold, which he believed to 

coyn at the bottom of the Mountain ; but he found the Fire fo violent, that 

inleſs than a moment of time he had neither Charns nor Cauldroy, Which 

ſo perplexed him witi: griet and ſhame to ſee his own folly ; having not only 

ſpent all !:15 own Eſtate, but the beſt part of his Friends; ſo that he would 

have precipitated himſclf into the Mountain, had he not been hindred ; but in 

a ſhort time te died for anger and grief, 

The Country 1s colder than the ſcituation may bear, and ſubjet to Earth. The ferriliry 
quakes ; hath excellent Balms, hquid Amber, Bezoar, Silt, Grains ; is tull of rebar oh 
rich Paſtures, which are well ſtocked with Catrle, plenty of Corron Wool, ex- Commodities 
cellent Sulphur, ſtore of Medicinal Drugs,and abundance of Fruits; among 4 T7496: 
others Cacao in ſuch great plenty, that it yearly lades many Veſlels, which are 
tranſported to other places. The Country is more inclining to Mountains 
than Plains, but well watered with Rivers. The People are puſfillanimous and 1. tohavitans 
tearful ; the Men are expert at the Bow,and the Women at the Diftaff: they are 
more civil, and embrace Chr:ſt;anity more than their neighbouring Countries 
Feng are willing to receive Advice from the Spaniards, who are their 

afters, 

SOCONTSCO hathonly the little City of Guevei/an on the Coaſt, and The Province 
nothing ot particular or worthy to be noted init ; only it hath fome Grazns, OT 
_ ſome Cattle, its Rivers have F;ſb, and its People more barbarous and 
rude. 


CHTIA PA is not over fertil in Grains nor Fruits, but the Country well _—_— 
cloathed with lofty Trees, and ſome of which yield Rozin, others precious os qa 
Gums, and others bear Leaves, that when they are dried into powder make a 
Sovereign Plaiſter for Sores, The Country 1s full of Srates, and other ve- 
 nemous Creatures. Places of moſt note in this Province are r, Ciudad-Real, 
built by the Spaniards, ſcituate in a round Plain at the Foot of a Hill , and be- 1's chict pla- 
girt with Mountains reſembling an Amphitheater ; now the reſidence of a ©* 
Biſhop, and governed by Ciry-Magitftrates, by them called Alcaides. 2. Chia- 
pa, feated in the fruitfulleſt Vallzy of the whole Country. 3. St. Bartholomews, 
remarkable for having near it a great Pit, or opening of the Earth, into which 
if any onecaſts#Stone, though never fo ſmall, it makes a noiſe ſo great and 
terrible as a clap of Thunder. 4.Caſapualca, a ſmall Town , but famous alſo 
for a Well it hath, whoſe Waters are obſerved to riſe and fall according to the 
flowing and ebbing of the Sea. | 

Among the Biſhops of Ch:apa, one was Bartholomew de las Caſas, of the 
Order of St. Dominigne, who having feen the Cruelties with which the Jpa- Some memo- 
niards treated the People of America, endeavoured by divers Remonſtrances rable ations | 
ro hinder itfor the'future, and to that end went into Spazn; bur finding no re- \! 099-0 
dreſs, wrote and printed a*Treatiſe.of their Cruelties, which was endeavoured Biſhop of 
ro be ſuppreſt ; but ſome Copies eſcaping, were tranſlated and reprinted in © 
Htatian, andother Languages. 

There are in this Relation things that can ſcarce enter into the belief of 
man : He makes account, that in divers parts of America and its Ifles, the 
Spantards had putto deathin his time (which was fifty years aiter their In- .. Spaniards 
vaſion of it) 12 or r5 Millions 'of Perſons, by ſeveral cruel and unchriſtian-like cryery ro- 
Deaths, as by Fire, Hunger, Boiling of them, impaling them ; by the Halter wards the Ne- 
and Sword, as alfo in exceflive Labours in the working in their Mines, in car- *'* 
rying of heavy Burthens, like Hoyſes, and the like Cruelties. He allo faith, 
that rhey treated thoſe that remained worſe than Slaves, nay, worſe than 
Beaſts ; cutting off the Ears of fome, others Noſes or Hands ; ſometimes 
cutting them alive ihtoprieces and quarters to feed their Dogs, and learn them 
to devour theſe poor Americans; and if they found one of theſe Dogs killed, 
or 2 Spaniard knockt on the head in-the Field, they would hang up a dozen of 
theſe miſerable People, in honour (as they ſaid) of the Twelve Apoſtles, orelfe 
put. the neighbouring Country to Fire and Sword. He faith, that it was or- 
dinarywith them to abuſe Boys, to deflour V;rgins, and to raviſh apes , 

whom 
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whom they ſold afterwards for a Cheeſe : and oft-times a hundred Men and 
Women, and ſometimes tive hundred and more, for an Aſs or a Horſe. He ob- 
ſerves, that a certain Chac:que having eſcaped out of -H[paniola into (uba, to 
ſhun the cruelty o! the Spanrards,they becoming atter Maſters of Cuba,and this 
poor Chacrgue falling into their hands, they condemned him to the Fire, where 
being incited by a Fr yay to turn Ghriſt;.2au, that at leaſt atrer this lite he might 
be ſaved in Paradzſe; when he underſtood that it was a place that the Jpa- 
niards went unto, he would not be a Chriſt; an, nor go thither, ſo much he 
dreaded them, And he affirms, that the moſt part of taxſe Murthers, Burn- 
ings, and Pillages, were voluntarily done to terrifie others, and make them- 
ſclves abſolutely obeyed ; which they might as well have gained by fair means 
and gentle uſage. Butlet us rerurn to what concerns our Audience. 
dt Near Chiapa are ſeveral Fountains, which have ſome ſingularities ; as that 
Fountains, Aſforeſaid, which riſes and falls with tlie flow:ng and ebbing ot the Sea, though 
far from it. Another, that 1or three years together increaſcs, though there be 
never ſo little Rain; and for three years after diminiſheth, though there be 
never ſo much : and ſo continues {rom three years to three years. Another 
there is, that falls in Rainy-weather and riſes in dry, And there is another 
that kills Birds and Beaſts that drink of it; yet cures thoſe Sick which de- 
mand yiolent Remedies. But we ſhould ſwell too large, if we ſhould ſpeak of 
all Singularitics tound in America. | 
The Province HONDURAS and NICARAGTA are two great Provinces. Hon- 
with its chizf 4#Y 4s is more than 200 Leagues long, and near 100 broad. Nicaragua little 
laces, de leſs. Honduras communicates its name to the Gulph which lies on Mey det 
IP Nort : Its chief places are, 1. Valladolid, of near an equal. diſtance between 
the two Seas, ſcituate in a plealant and truittul Valley, and on the banks of the 
River Chamalucon, 2.Graitas di Dos, (cituate ona high ground, 3o Leagues 
Weſtward of Valladolid, and near the rich Mines ot Gold of St. Fiedro, and 
ſerveth tor a place of deience for thoſe that work in the Mines, againſt the 
Savages. 2}. St. Tuan del porto de los Cavallos, once a famous Port, bur 
through its Ruins is uninhabited. 4.Trux:Po,ſeated on the aſcent ot a little Hill 
betwixt two Rivers, in a rich and fruitful Soil, with the benefit of an excellent 
Port. $5.S:.George de Olancho, ſeated in the Valley of Olancho, noted for the 
Golden Sands that the River Guayape was faid to yield, The Country hath 
The fertiliry pleaſant Hills, and fruit:ul Valleys for Grains, Fruits, and rich Paſtures : It 
of the Pro- 1s well furniſhed with R:vers, hath Mines of Gold and Silver ; bur its greateſt 
vince,with irs * oy. 4 7 <h 
commodities. Profit is made by Wool, which it tranſports to other places. 
The Province MNICARAGTA hath five Colonies of Spantards; the Country is de- 
of Mcragus ſtitute of Ruvers , except that part which is towards Veragua, called Coft.; 
Tri Rica; the want whiereot is ſupplied by a great Lake which ebbs and flows 
like the Sea. Upon its Banks are ſeated many pleaſant Cities and Villages, 
which are inhabited by the Spanzards and Indians ; a Lake well ſtored with 
Fiſh, and as full of Crocodz/es. The Airof the Country is healthful, though 
Irs fertiliry iv hot, the Soil fruittul and pleaſant ; ir hath Fruzts, Cows Hogs, Sheep, Turkies, 
its Fruis,Cat= PyP[ain, and ſo many Paroquets that they are hurtful : It yieldeth not- much 
micro Gran, it hath plenty of Cotton-Wool and Sugar-Canes, and towards Segovia 
1ts Inhavicaoes are ſore Mines of Gold and $:Hver. Its Inhabitants are of a good ſtature, 
active, very comformable to the Spaniards as well in Behaviour as Apparel. 
Irs chief pla- Its chief places are, 1. Leon, ſcituate on the aforeſaid Lake in a Sandy ſoil, 
= but begirt with Woods : It is the reſidence of the Governour, as alſo the 
Seat of a Biſhop. 2. Grenada, on the ſame Lake, , beautified with a fair 
Church and a ſtrong Caſtle, ſeated in a truitful-Soil, and well ſtored with 
Sugar-Ganes. 3. Faen , ſeated at the end of the ſaid Lake. 4. Segovia the 
New is farther within Land, rich in Veins of Sz}ver. , 5... Realeijo, near the 
Mer del $ud, having the benefit of a good Port, by reaſon of which ir 
is inhabited for the moſt part by Shipwrights, Marizers , and thoſe that 
- depend upon Naval Afairs. 
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ces of the Audience of Guatemala, In COSTARICA are the Cities of 
Carthage, ſeated between two Seas, where there are ſome places, which ſerve 
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it for Ports : Aranjues and Nicoya are on the Mey del Sud, Caſtro de Auſtrid 


within Land. 
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COSTARICA, andV ER AGT/ A, are the two moſt Eaſtern Provin- The Ffovincz 


of Colarica dee 
{cribed. 


VERAGT A, hath towards the Eaſt the 1/7hmus of Patama, ind was The Province 


once under the Chamber of Panama ; though this City be eſteemed in America 
Meridionalis, and Veragua in the Septemtr:onalu : There are placed in this 


Province four or five Cities of Spaniards, viz, r. La Conception, feateddn the 
2. LaTrinidad, ſeated 
alſo on the ſaid Sea. 3. Sant7a Fe within Land, being the place where the Sp- 
n:ards melt, refine, and caſt their Gold into Barrs and Ingots. 4. Carlos, ſeated 
on the Mer del Sud. And 5. Parita, ſeated on the ſaid Sea. 

The Country both of the one, and the other Province, is rude; mountainous, 
and little tertil, only for Mayze and Pot-herbs. In ſupply thereof, they have 
exceeding rich Mines of Goid and Silver in their Mountains, and Sand-gold in 
their Rivers ; but there remain yet ſome Natives in theſe quarters, who ſtill mo- 
leſt and annoy the Jpanzards, killing and eating them when they can catch 
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Burg the two America's Septentrionalis, and Meridionals, and before 
the Gz/ph of Mexico, are abundance of Iſlands of different greatneſs ; H I- 
SP ANIOLA, and Cubaare the greateſt ; Jamaica, Boriquen, and 0- 


thers of the middle fort ; the reſt, much leſs. 


of Viragua de- 
ſcribed, 


HISP ANIO LA, is inthe middle of theſe Iſles : near 200 Leagues from w;p.n;ois. 
Weſt to Eaſt ; and 50 or 60 from South to North. Chriſtopher Columbus was 
the firſt that made diſcovery of this Iſle, in his firſt Voyage that he made in 


1492. being conducted thither by ſome of the Inhabitants of Cuba. 


Chraſtopher Co- 
lumbus the firſt 
diſcoverer of 


There re- this Iſle. 


main xo Colonies of Spaniards, of which, i. $7. Domingo (built by Bartholo- ts Colonies, 
eaſantly ſeated,its l.ouſes 
aven is large and fate for 
Ships to ride in, it is enriched by the Reſidence of the Governour, the Court 
of Audience, the See of an Arch B.ſhop, the Chamber of Accounts, the Treaſu- 
ry Court; and, beſides many Convents of Religious Houſes, an Hoſp:ta/ endow- 
ed with a large yearly Revenue, a place of great Trade, till the taking of Mex:- 
co, and the diſcovery of Per ; {ince which time it hath much decayed,nor hath 
it yet recovered it ſelf of the great loſs and damage it ſuſtained by Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1586. It now being lnhabited by not above 2000 Families, of which 
about 600 are Natural Spaniards, the reſt Meſtiz, Mulatts, Negroes, and Cana- 
#tes. Porto de Iz Plata holds the ſecond place by reaſon of its Commerce, and 
is well ſeated on a commodious Bay.Then 3. St. Jago de los Cavallieros, for the 
beauty of its ſcituation. 4. El Cotuy for its Gold Mines. 5. Satvaleon de Tquey 
for its Sugars and Paſtures. 6. Azualikewiſe for its Sugars, being a noted Ha- 
ven. 7. St. Maria del puertofor irs Caſſia. 8. Monte Chriſto for its Salt. 9. La 
Conception de la Vega, the foundation of Chriſtopher Columbus, for whole ſake it 
was madean Epiſcopal See, which at preſent is united to St. Domingo ; and the 
laſt of the ten Colonies is E} Zeybo ſeated on the Sea ſhore,but of ſmall ac- 


mew, Brother to Chr:flopher Columbus) is the chief, pl 
well built, which for the moſt part are of Stone, its H 


count. 


So ſoon as the paniards wereMaſters ofthis Iſland, they cauſed tobe brought 
from Spain,Grazns, Fruits,and Beaſts of all forts. The Grains would not thrive 
in the Plains, by reaſon of the richneſs of the ſoil, the ſtalks taking away all the 
force of the ſeed; but when they found out the reaſon, they ſowed them on hills, 
and there where the land was lean ; fo that then they yielded a great 1n- 
creaſe. The Fruits became excellent;and the Beaſts multiplied in ſuch manner, 
that they grew wild for want of proper owners, being hunted to death by 
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any one, only for their skins. The Swgar Canes brought from the Canaries 
yiclded exceeding great profit, The Country for the molt part flouriſhing and 
beautilul, the Trees and Meadows being alwaies in their Summer livery : and 
the ſoyl io fertil, that in the ſpace of ſixteen or eighteen daies, herbs, and roots 
will come to their perteCtion and ripenels, but the Mines oi Go/4, Copper, and o- 
ther Metals which remained, are no longer wrought ; the Spaniards having 
conſumed and periſhed in them, not only the molt part of the antient Inhabi- 
tants of this Country, but likewiſe of the Neighbouring Hes, 

Thelileof CUB A is longer and ftreighter than H:ſpaniola, near 300 
Leagues from Welt to Eaſt, and from South to North, only twenty five or 
thirty almoſt every where, ſo that in Continent, theſe two liles are almoſt 
equal, their qualities are likewiſe in many things correſpondent, asin their 
Grams, Cattle, and Fruits, The Air of Cuba is healthful, and its FOrreſts fur- 
niſhed with the beſt Wood, for building of Ships :- It feeds ſtore of Pullein, P:- 
geons, Tortells, Partridges, Flamengo's, Whole feathers are white when little, 
and of many colours when grown great. Its Rivers ſtream down more Gold, 
than thoſe of Hiſpantola: Its Ports likewiſe greater and more ſafe ; but yer 
there are more Rocks and Banks about Cuba than F:ſpaniola. For the great- 
neſs of the Iſle, it hath but few Cities, the chief of which are Ir, Jago, ſeat- 
ed in the bottom of a capacious Bay, about two Leagues from the Sea, whoſe 
Port is eſteemed one of the beſt of all America; being the ſeat of a Brſpop, 
who holds from the Arch Biſhop of St. Domingo ; and beaurified with a Cathe- 
dral Church, and fome Rel:grons howſes near the City, and trom the Sierra de 
Cobre they tetch Copper, yet the City is much ruined, and hath little trade. 
Towards Baracoa, its Mountains yield Ebony and Braſile ; it hath this incon= 
veniency that its Port cannot receive great Veſſels. The goodneſs of the Air 
the fertility of the Soil, and a pleaſant Plain hath made St. Sa/vador the beſt 
place of tle liland, where they have a great trade ; though off from the Coaſt, 
Near Porto del Precipe, a Haven-Town in the North parts of the Iſle , there 
are Fountains of Bitumen which they make uſe of inſtead of P;tch, to caulk 
their Ships, and the Indzans for divers Medicines. | 

The Port of Hyvana, having its entrance ſtreight and deep, receives the 
Ocean in tort ofa Gulph, capable to receive a thouſand Vellels, and ſecure 
them from the fury of the Sea, or Winds, The two Capes which -incloſe it, 
have their Caſtles to defend the entrance, and a third Nag ee the City re- 
gards the opening of the Port ; the Ships which return from New Spain into 
Europe, allemble together at Havana, where they are furniſhed with all things 
necellary either for Foodor War; and diſpoſe themſelves to depart by the 
month of September, paſſing, by the Channel of Bahame, which carries them 
into the Ocean. 

Twenty five Leagues from Havana, towards the. Eaſt, 1s the Port of Ma- 
tanca's, that is Maſſacres ; tor that once thoſe of the Country here ſlew ſome 
Spaniards. In 1628 Pieters Heyn, General for the Weſt India Company, 
ſurprized the Fleet returning to Spain, and carried it in to the Weft India 
Company : It was loaden with S:tver, S$:1k, Cocheneil, Hides, Caſſonade or 
powder Sugar, and divers other Merchandizes all of great value : This 
Prize was eſteemed worth near ſeven Millions of crowns; yet this great 
ſervice was but very ill recompenſed by the Governours of the ſaid Com- 
pany. | 
JAMAICA is an Iſe of alarge extent being from Eaſt to Weſt 170 miles 
in length, and from North to South where it is broadeſt about 70, being of an 
Oval torm, and waxing narrower and narrower at both extream ends, It is 
ſeated betwixt the Troprcks in the 17 and 18 degrees of Northern Latitude, 
and beareth from off the Ifle of H:ſpanio/a Eaftwards about 35 Leagues. In 
the midſt of the Iſle from Eaſt toWel runs a continued ridge ot lofty Mountains 
which are wel] ſtored with freſh Springs whence flow the many Rivers that ſo 
plentifully water the Tſand, to the great benefit of the Inhabitants. The Air is 
obſerved to be more temperate than any of the Caribe Iſſes,and of as mild a'tem- 
perature as any place betwixt the Tropicks, being alwaics refreſhed _ cool 
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breezes, frequent ſboweys, and great dews in the nights, that it may be deem- 
ed Temperate, and by its continual verdure exceeding delightful. The wea- The weather. 
ther is leſs certain than in the Car:be Iles; the moſt obſervable wet ſeaſons are 
in November and May, there being no ſeemable Winter, but by alittle tore 
rain and thunder in the. Wiritet months; nor js there ſcarce any ſetiſible 
terigrhning or ſhortning of the Days or Nights: Hurricanes fre here never 
known, This Ifle in moſt parts ( eſpecially the North ) is of a Fetril and rich tt: fertitiry 
ſoil, and liberally anſwers the Ca/t:4tors coſt and pains for whit is platited ; 24 conmodi: 
| The thief Commodities that it protuceth ate Suga#s; which ate fo good that ** 

oy out ſell thoſe of the Barbados 5 5. per tent ; Cocao the richeſt Cormmodity 
of the Iſland. Indico, Cotton, Tobaced bur indifferent, Hidzs, Copper, great va- 
riety bf Woods for Dyers, alſo Cedar,” Braſelleito, Ligmum vit#, hw: 6. 
Tortoiſes in exceeding great _ whoſe fleſh is excellent good and nou- 
riſhing, bur rhioſe that are troubled with the French man it i$ daiigerous to 
eat ; Salt, Salt*Peter, Ginger, Cod-pepper, Piemente being an excellent Aroma- 
rick ſpire, of a curious guſto, having the'mixt taſt of divers Spices; Cochenet!, 
divers excellent Druggs, Gumms, and Balſoms, many of which are not yet 
known by their names. Here are greater abundance of Cattle, than in mot of 
the Engli/b Plantations,as Horſes, Cows, Hogg s, Sheep,Goats, Aſnegroes, Mules, Great plemy 
Which came from the breed of thoſe put into the Woods by the Spariards when of Cartte. 
they were firſt Maſtets of the Iſand, whith tor want of Maſters begame wild; 
Eut fince the Engliſh have had to do here they ate thuch waſted to what they 
wete: The Bays,Rivers, Roads and Creeks, are well ſtored with excellent F:ſb £-Q, 
of ſundry ſorts appropriate to the Indes:Likewiſe great ſtore of Fow/ both tame Foul. 
and.wild, the chief of which are Ducks, Teal, Wigeon, Geeſe, Turkyes, Pigeons, 
Hens, Plovers, &c. H rey vom plenty of excellent Fruits,as Oranges, Cocar- Froin 
nuts, Pomegranates, Limes, Guavers, Mammes, Alumee-Supotas, Avotatas,Ci. 

s, Prictle- Apples, Prickle Pears, Grapes, Sower ſops, Cuſtard- Apples, _ | 
ildoes, Plantatns, Pines, $c. "And Herbs, Roots, and Flowers eomron Herbsand 
to England grow here very. well. Here are very noxious Beaſts or Inſects **** 
found, thoſe moſt dangerous are the Megators, ſome of which are fifteen arid Hurt thing. 
twenty foot long ; here is alſo Manchonele which is a kind of Crab, likewiſe 
Snakes and Guianas, but not poyſonous; as alſo Mujtettoes, and Merry- 
wings, a ſort of ſtinging Flies found very troubleſome to the Tnhabitants. The 
Difeates that Strangers are moft incident unto are Dropſies ( occafioned by ill piccaſes, 
Dyet, Drunkenneſs, and Sloathfulneſs ) Calentures too frequently the pro- 
duct of Surfeits, alſo Fevers, and Agues z but it is experimentally fourid that if 
a good Dyet and moderate Excreiſes are uſed, wirhout exceſs of Drinking, 
they may enjoy a competent meaſure ofhealth ; and the reaſon of the grear 
mortality of the Army at their arrival, was the want of Proviſions, together 
with an unwillingneſs to labouror exerciſe, joyned with diſcontent. This Iſland 
is divided into Fourteen Precinds, Diviſions ot Pariſhes,many of which are well Its divifon in 
Inhabited, eſpecially the Southern part, ſo far as the ridge - of Mountains, Frcs or 
which runneth in the midſt, nor are 'its Southern parts ( eſpecially hear the 
Sea )) without Plantations, though not ſo thick as about St. Tom - ahd of late 
years the Iſland is much incteafed in its Inhabitants and Plantations, be- 
ing likely to prove the Potenteſt Colony the Engli/o are Maſters of iti 
America, being able to bring into” the Field upon occaſion about eight or 
ten thouſand men. This Ile abounds with goods Bays, Roads, and Hay- 
bours, the chief amongſt which are Port Royal formerly Cagway, ſeated on 1; chictptaess, 
the extream end of that long point of Land which makes the Harbour, Pvt Koyai. 
which is exceeding commodious for Shipping, and ſecured by a ſtrong Ca- 
ſitle, andland lock'r by a point of land that runs twelve miles South-Eaſt, trom 
the main of the 1ſznd, having the great River that tutis by los Argelos 
and St, Jago, falling into it, where Ships do commonly water, and 
conveniently wood. The Harbour is two of three Leagues broad in 
moſt places, with good Anchorage, and ſo deep, that a Ship of one thou- 
ſand Fun may lay her ſides to the Shoar of the point, and load and uri- 
load with Planks afloat, which Eo on doth make it much reforted 
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unto, and as well Inhabited by the Merchants, Store- houſe-keepers, and othet 
Inhabitants, this being the only noted place in the Iſle for Tratfick and reſort, 
being ſaid to contain about 42 or 1 500 well built houſes, which are as dear rent- 
edas if they ſtood in well traded frreets in London z "h its ſcituation is very 
unpleaſant and uncommodious, having , neither Earth, Wood, or freſÞ water, 
but only made up of a hot looſe ſand, which renders it more unhealthful than 
up in the Country, and Proviſions are very dear, about 12 miles vp the Land 
from this, Town is St. Jago, or St. ago de 1a vega, which when the Spaniards 
were Maſters of it was large, containing about 2000 houſes, , which were de- 
ſtroyed and reduced to about 500, when the Engli/b firſt ſeized the Iſle, and 
here the Govyernour reſideth, and where the chief Courts of Judicature are 
held, which makes it to be well reſorted and int{abited, where they live in 
great pleaſure, recreating themſclyes in their Coaches and on Horſeback in 
the evenings inthe Savana near adjoyning, as the Gentry do here in Hide- 
Park, The preſent Governour is his Excellency Charles Earl of Carſ{zle, Vii- 
' count Howard of Acorpeth, Lord Dacres of Gilſland, one of the Lords of his 
Majeſties moſt Honourable Privy Council, a perſon for prudence and noble 
qualifications Pk way befitting ſuch a place, , | Six miles Southward of this 


falleth into the Harbour of Port Reyes ; it contains about twenty houſes on- 

ly ſerving for the ponveniency of pailage from Port Royal to St. 7, 

orant 1n the, Eaſtern point, a WF cious and ſe- 
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not far ffoin which place 
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ſeated.on the North, a very ſafe Land lock't Harbour, at the mouth of Whit 

lyeth a ſmall 1/e wholly taken up by the ſaid Earl of Carliſle ; Feb divers s- 
g her good Bays and arbours ug aſt, I Rog ria places are. Jz- 

villa, ſeated in the North part of the ined with a Collegzate 


once beaut | 
;Lot, amongſt whoin was Petey Mar- 
75x, who deſcribed the Hiſtory of the ef Indies Oretader, And Mellilla, 
| J his Ships at bis return from 

V, er agua,  . | diy _—_—_— : 

This 1/and was of conſiderable importance to the Spaniards, by reafon that 
all his Plate-Fleet which comes from Carthagina, ſteer direAly for St. Domin- 
20 in Hiſpaniola, and ſrom thence muſt paſs by one of the ends of this Iſle to 
recover Havana, which is the common;Rendezyous of this whole Armado, be- 
fore it returns home through the Gu/ph of Florida; .nor is there any other 
; .way, whereby to miſs this I/and,  beeauſe he cannot in any reaſonable time 
turn it upto the windward of Hiſpaniola; which though with great difficulty 
it might be performed, yet by this means he would; loſe the ſecurity of his ſaid 
united Fleer, which meet at Havana, from all the parts of the Bay of 
'arcajg » Nombre de, Dios, and elſewhere, accompanying each other 

ome. 

BORIQ7U EM, islittle leſs either in Circuit, or Fruitfulgneſs than Fa- 
maica. St. Tuan del Puerto Rico 1s the Reſidence of a Biſhop, anda Gover- 
nor : It hath an excellent Port, which ſometimes communicates its name to 
the Iſland : El Arricibo, , and Guzdianilla or St. Germain, are the othier Ci- 
ties ; all the 1ſe hath few Ports, it is traverſed by a Chain of Mountains, which 
cut it from Weſt to Eaſt ;; here is found a white Gum, which they uſe inſtead 
of Pitch, to caulk their Ships ; and inſtead of Tallow, to make Candles ;. and 
for want of other Medicaments, for Wounds and Sores, beſides its Gold, Su- 
gars, and Gayac ; it hath many Salt- Marches. Theſe four Iſles are the grea- 
reſt, and chiefeſt of the Anz//2s ; the reſt are numerous, and ought to be con- 
ſidered under the names. of the Lucays, and Carzbes. The LZucays are North 
of Cuba, and Hiſpaniola ; of which, Lucayon is the chief, the greateſt, and the 
moſt Northernly of all; Bahama gives its name to the Channel, which is be- 
tween 
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tween the Iſles and Florida; a Channel fo rapid, that, in deſpite of the Winds 
it carries Ships from South to North,or rather from South-Weſt, to North-Eait 
Guanahani 1s the firſt Land which Co/umbus diſcovered near America, and n: 
med it St, Salvador, becaufe he had been in danger to have been caſt into the 
Sea by his own men, in the tear they had, that they ſhould find no Land. 


Tie CARIBE ISLES. 


He CARIBESor CANIBALS ISLANDS, are ſo called 
from its Native Inhabitants, who were Canibals or Men eaters, and 
theſe are a great uy of Iles forming a Demy-Circle towards America Me- 
ridionals, the cluet of which are ſet down in the Geographical Table, and 
which I ſhall take notice of, and firſt with Barbados, 
BARB ADOS, the moſt conſiderable Colony the Engliſh are Maſters ,,,,.,,. 
of amongſt all the Caribe Iſſes. Its ſcituation is in the North Latitude of 1 3 
degrees 20 minutes ; and although but of a ſmall Circuit, not exceeding eight 
Leagues inlength, and 5 in breadth where broadeſt, yet it is a Potent Colony, 
and able on occaſion to Arm about 10000 Fighting men, which with the natu- tc firength, 
ral ſtrength of the Iſle, is able to give refiſtance to the powerfulleſt Foe. It is ex- 
ceeding tertil, bearing Crops all the year long, and the trees always cloathed *criiliry: 
in their Summer livery, but the two ſeaſons for Planting is in May and Novem- 
ber, but the Sugar Canes are Plantcd all the year round. . And here are found 
to grow in great pleaty excellent Fruits, as Oranges both ſweet and ſower, 
Pomgranates, Citrous, Lemmons, Limes, Macows, Grapes, Juniper Apples, 
Momins, Acoſous, Papayers, Monbains, Icacos, R \ Cherries, Cocos, In- 
dian Figgs, Plantims, Bonawves, Guavers, Caflard Apples, prickle Pears, 
and Apples, Millons, both land and water, and Pine Apples, the rareſt Fruit 
in the Indies, They have great plenty of F;ſþ and Fowl, common with Ja- Fiſh andcatile, 
waicaand other places in the Indzes, and have alſo a competent ſtock of Ex- 
gliſh: Caitle, and Horſes, but ſomething dear, by reafn they imploy their 
Grounds better than to breed upon ; and moſt roots, herbs, and ſeeds, and 
flowers common with us in England are found tothrive, and grow very well. 
The Commodities that this Ifle produceth are Sugars, Indico, Cotton, Wool, Commodities. 
Ginger, Fuſtick, and Logwood, . but eſpecially, Sugar, Indico, Cotton, and 
Ginger ; lading yearl therewith 200 ſail of Ships both great and ſmall, tothe 
great enrichment of the Inhab:tants, and profit of Eng/and. This Iſle lyin 
ſo near the Equinoft:al Line, cannot but be hot, yet not ſo but that travel od 
labour is ſufferable, and that occaſioned by the cool breezes of wind which ri- 
ſeth with the Sur, and bloweth freſher as the Sux mounteth up. And the Air 
is found very moiſt, ſo that all Iron-tools are much ſubje& to ruſt, This [ſe is 
not over plentifully watered with Rzvers, or freſh Springs, there being bur 
one that may appropriate that name, or rather a Lake which runneth not 
far into the Land, notwithſtanding which defe&t the Inhabitants have no 
want of water, for the Land lying low, and even, there are ſeveral Ponds, and 
moſt houſes have Wells or Ciſterns, which holds the rain water. And here 
is a River called Tuigh-Rriver, remarkable for that on the top of the water is 
gathered an Oyl whuch is made uſe of to burn in Lamps. Amongſt the Trees tt Trees, 
here growing, ( which for the moſt part are appropriate to the reſt of the Car:- 
be Iſles ) thoſe of moſt note are the Cedar, Redwood, Maſtick, Locuſt, the 
Tron wwood tree, alſo the Caſſia Fiftula, Cologuintida, Tamarind, CaſSavie, 
of which is made thcir Bread, the Poyſon tree, and the Phy/ick Nut, alſo the 
Calibaſh, the Shell of whoſe Fruit ſerveth like Goards to carry liquid things 
in; the Mangraſs tree, the Roucon, of whoſe Bark is made Ropes, as alſo 
Flax which being ſpun is imployed to ſeveral uſes ; the LignumVite, and the 
Palmeto. Here are ſeveral Inſeffs and Animals, as Scorpions as big as 
Rats, butno waies hurtful, Lizards ſo harmleſs rhat they trequent the m_ 
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ſes, and love the company of men; Land Crabs in great abundance which 
are good toeat. Alſo Muſkettoes, Cockroches, and Merrywings, which ate 
very troubleſom in the night in ſtinging. 

This Ile is ſevered into Eleven Precins or Pariſhes, in which are four- 
teen Churches and Chapels ; beſides many places which may not improperly 
be called Towns, as compoſed of a long and ſpacious ſtreet, and beaurtified 
with fair houſes, and of late ore the whole Iſle is fo taken up, that there is 
no ſuch thing as any waſt ground. Irs chiet Towns are 1. St. Michaels, 
formerly called the Bridge Town, or Ind;an Bydge, ſeated at the bottom of 
Carliſle Bay which is very deep, capacious, and Tecure, fit to give Harbour 
for about 500 Veſſels at one time. . The Town is large and long, containing 
ſeveral Streets, and graced with above 500 well built Houſes. It 1s very po- 
pulous, being the Reſidence of the Governours, the place of Fudicature, and 
the ſcale of trade, where moſt of the Merchants and Fafors in the Ie have 
their ſtore-houſes for the negoriation of their affairs, in the ſupplying the In- 
habitants with ſuch Commodities as they have occaſion of, in exchange of 
theirs the product of the Iſle. Fot'the ſecurity of the Ships here ate two ſtrong 
Forts oppoſite to each' other, with a Platform in the midſt which commands 
the Roal, all Fortified with great Guns, Wc, 2, Little Briſtol formerly 
Sprights Bay, hath a commodious Road for Ships, which is ſecured by two 
powerful Forts, and is a place well reſorted unto. 3. St. James hath the con- 
veniency of a good Road for. Ships, - which is well ſecured by a large Platform 
and Fortified Breaſt-works; It is a Town ofa good trade, well Inhabited, 
and the more, as being the place where the. Monthly Courts for the 
Precinct is kept. And 4. Charles Town, ſeated on er Bay, well ſecured 
by two ſtrong Forts with a Platform in the midſt ; this Town having the ac- 
commodation of a weekly Market,” and being the place where the thly 
Courts are kept for the PrecinQ, makes it to be well Inhabited, and uent- 
ed. This Iſle is of a great ſtrengrh as well by Nature as Art, being ſheltered 
with Rocks and Shoals, and where it is not thus defended by nature it is forti- 
fied with Trenches and Rampiers, with Palliſadoes, Curtains, and Countey- 
ſcarfs, and for its further Defence hath three Forts, one for a Magazine, and 
the other two for Retreats ; they have alſo a ſtanding Militza, conſiſting of 
two Regiments of Horſe, and five of Foot ; which are alwaies to be ready at 


tes Inhabitants, beat of Drum, or ſound of Trumpet. The Inhabitants of this Iſle may be rang- 


ed under three forts, vis. Maſters, Fr Servants, and Negro-ſlaves, 
which are very numerous. The Maſters tor the moſt part live at the height 
of pleaſure. The Servants after the expiration of five years are Freemen of 
the Iſle, and employ their times according to their a6:/1ties, and capacities ; 
and the Newro-fawes are never out of Bondage, and the Children they ger 
are likewiſe nd es Slaves. Theſe poor cteatures, although they have 
fuch extream hard uſage for RT Apparel, orLodging, 'and are held to ſuch 
hard labour, and ſo ill treated by their Maſters or Overſeers, yet are well 
enough contented with their conditions, and where they meet with kind 
Maſters think nothing too much to do for them, ſo that it is great inhumanity 
and pity to wrong them. Every $unday,(which is the only day of reſt to them, 
and ſhould be ſet apart for the Service of God ) they employ either in getting 


of the Bark of Trees, and making of Ropes with it . which they truck away for 
Shirts, Drawers, or other conveniences, or elfe ſpend 'the day in dancing, 


Ie of St.chri= wreſtling, or other meriments. 
- Wh deſcnb- 
ed, 


St. CHRISTOPHERS, ſocalled from Chriſtopher Columbus the firſt 
diſcover thereof, ſeated in the Latitude of 17 degrees 25 minutes. In Circuit 
about 75 miles; the ſoz is light and ſandy, and very apt to produce ſeveral 
forts of Fruits, Proviſions, and Commodities, as Sugar, Tobacco, Cotton, Gin- 
ger, Bc. This Iſle by reaſon of its ſeveral great and ſteep Mountains ( inthe 
midſt ftrom which ſpring the Rivers which plentifully water the Land, many 
of which are hot and ſulphurous ) with horrid Precipices, and thick Woods, 
renders it impaſſable through the midſt. On the Sea ſide is a Salt pit, not far 
from which is a ſmall Imus of Land, which reacheth within a mile and « half 

of 


ER TELHS it 


of the Iſle of Nezv#. This Iſle is very delightful, and of a moſt detectable Pro- 


jpect, tor it the Eye be directed downwards trom. the top, it bath, proſpett of 


curious Gardens, which gently deſcend to the Sea tide ; and in regard ot the: 
continual aſcent of the I/e,the lower ſtage or ſtory doth not debar the eye of the 
pleaſant proipect of ti:at which lyeth at a remoter diſtance, which is termins 
ted by thoſe high Mountains ; and that which makes the proſpe the more de- 
lectable 1n rhe teveral P/antations, are the fair hoxſes covered with glazed 
Slate. This lie 1s divided into four Canons or Quarters, two of which arc 
polleticd by the Eng/zh, and two by the French, which parts are not fo wel 
watered as thoſe of the Engliſb, but better for T:i/lage and not ſo hilly, Fhe 
Englijh have two fortified places, one commanding the great Havey, and the 0- 
ther a deſcent not far trom'Fo:nt de ſable;and the French have four firong Forts, 
the chiet of which Commands the Haven and is called Baſſe Terre. And tor the 
better ſecurity of each other, conſtant guard at their Forrs are kept. Inthe 
parts belonging to the Eng/:/b, are five Churches for Divine Warthip, The 
chiet place belonging to the Frenchis at Baſſe-Terre, being, a Town ofa good 
bignets, and garniſhed with well built howſes, where the Merchants have their 
ftore-houſes, and is well Inhabited, here is alarge and fair Church, alſo a put- 
lick Halt tor the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, a tair Hoſp:tal tor ſick people, and a 
ſtately Caſtle, which is the reſidence of the Governor, of a moſt pleaſant ſcixua» 


tion on the toot of a high Mountain not far. from the Sea,havingſpacious Courts, 
delighttul walks, and Gardens. 


NIEVES, or MEV Is not far from St. Chriſtophers as before noted ; x;eve deterit- 
of a ſmall extent not exceeding 18 miles in Circuit ; In the midſt of the Ile is a << 


Mountain of a great height, bur of an eaſie acceſs, and well clothed with wood, 
and about this Mountain are the P/2xtations which reach to the Sea-/boar, Here 
are divers ſprings of freſh water, and one of a hot and Mineral quality, nor far 
trom whoſe Spring head are Baths made, which are much reſorted unto. It is 
indifferent fertil, and hath ſtore of Deer and other Game for Hunting, and is 
found to produce the ſame Commodstzes as the reſt of the Caribe Iles, Itis a 
well Governed Colony of the Eng/:i/h, and its Inhabitants which are eſteemed a- 
bout 3 or 4000 live a good quiet and contented life, and tree from want of Food, 
or Rayment ; for Divine k: fem here are three Churches, and for its ſecurity 
bath a Fort and a publick Store-howſe. "This He (as the reſt of the Caribe's) is 
troubled with Muſcheto's, CI Murigoins, and pther ſtinging Flies, which 
are found troublefom to thc Inhabitants. 

ANTEGO, anlile about 6 or 7 Leagues in length, and as much in breadth 
in many places ; it is ſeated in the Latitude of 16 deg. 11 minutes, it hath ſome 
few Springs of freſh water, but hath many Cſterns and Ponds for the preſerving 
of Rain watey ; It is encompaſled with Rocks which makes its acceſs dit- 
ficult and dangerous, Here are plenty of wild Fowl. and Fiſh, nor is there any 
want of tame Catile. It is inthe Potlefſion of the Eng/:/b, but thinly Inhabt- 
ted, not exceeding 8 or goo, | 

St-V INCE NT, ſeated in the Latztude of 16 deg. about 20 miles in length, 
and 15 in breadth,of a fertil ſoil, yielding abundance of Sugar Canes,which grow 
naturally withour planting ; It affords many fate Roads and convenient Bays 
for Shipping, is well watered, but the Emg/z/b who are Maſters of it, have made 
as yet no great ſettlement. 

DOMINICA, ſeated in the Latitude of 15 * deg. about 12 Leagues in 
length, and $8 in breadth ; It is very Mountainous,but hath fertil Valleys afford- 
ing good Tobacco, which is the chief Commodity. Ir is a Colony of the Engi/9, 
bur not conſiderable. x | 

MONTSERRAT, lathe Latitude of 174eg.a ſmall Ifle of about 10 miles 
in length, and lefs in breadth, very Mountainous, but interlaced with fertil Val- 
keys. It is much Inhabited by the 1>;/b, who have a Church. | 

ANGUILLA A, in the Latitude of 18 deg. 21 min. about 10 Leagues in 
length, and 3 in breadth : Iris a poor beggarly Itle, Poſleiled by about 2 or 300 
Engly/b, but ſaid not worth the keeping, | 
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Brbada. BARBADA, in the Lat. 17 * degree, an Iſle of no great extent, not ex- 
ceeding 1x5 miles in length ; of a fertil ſoil, yer ot no account to the Engl:/b who 
are Potletlors thereof, | 

Santa Crux: SANGT ACRU XN, Inhabited by the French, the Iſle is woody and 
mountainous, and not well provided with freſh waters, and of no conſiderable 
note, 

Guadaloupe, GU ADALOTU PE, about three Leagues inlength, poſſeſſed by the 
French,of good Anchorage in molt parts of the adjoyning Sea, and of ſome note 
for its freſh water, which it furniſheth Sb:/ps with in their neceſſity, to finiſh 
their Voyages, 

Grenade. GR L AD O, but a ſmall Iſle ( being not above ſix miles in length ) in, 
form of a Cyeſſent, the two horns being not above a mile aſunder, it is poſſeſſed 
by the French, ſaid to be of a fertil ſoil, and well clothed with Woods, and hath 
a commodious Haven. 

And now I ſhall be bold to fay that H:iſpantola, Cuba, and the —nIoning 
Iles, anſwer to the Heſperides of the Antients, All agree that the Heſper:des 
were 40 daies fail fromthe Gorgades, and the Gorgades only two from the 
Coaſt of Africa. The Iſles of Cape Verde anſwer to the Gorgades, as we have 
made appear in Africa. From theſe Iſtes to thoſe of H:ſpantola, and Cuba, is 
at preſent 25 or 3o daies fail, which may well be 40 of the Antients ; and more- 
over there is no Iſſes inthe Atlantick Ocean beyond theſe. And when the 
Antients place theſe «yy nog in one Gu/ph alone, as Capella doth, or in 
more, as Jol;nus doth, they feem to mean the Gulph of Mexico, which con- 
tains many other leſſer. And if P/zny ſeems to make account but of two Heſ- 

erides, and others of many more, Pliny underſtands Hiſpanio/z and Cuba a» 
one, in regard of which the reſt are little confiderable ; So/i7us and Capella 
inrend in general the body of theſe Iſ{ands. But let us proceed to America 
Mevyidionals. 


AMERICA MERIDIONALIS. 


The degrees of MERICA MERIDIONALTS is the moſt Southern part, or Pe- 
Latirude, and A ninſula of America 5 which extends it felt trom about the x2 degree on 
America Merz- this fide of the A£quator, unto the 54 beyond it, which are 66 degrees of Lati- 
onalis - tude: and from the 29x, or 92, where is Porto Viejo, unto about the 350, 
where there is Cape St. Auguſtin, which are 57, or 58 degrees of Longitude. 
It reaches then from South to North, 1650 Leagues ; from Weſt to Eaſt, little 
leſs than 400. 

Its bounds on the North and Eaſt, are the Mer del Nort : towards the South 
the Magellanick Seai; And on the Weſt, the Mer del Sud, or Pacifick Sea, 

Its form approaches near a Triangle, whoſe ſides are almoſt equal ; from Poy- 
tro Viejo to Cape St, Auguſtin are 1400 Leagues ; from Cape Sr. Auguſtin, to Cape 
Freeward in the middle of the fireight of Magel/an, are 1500 Leagues, 
and from that Cape to Porto Belo, 1600, Its ſcituation is for the moſt part un- 
der the Torrid Z one, part under the Antartick temperate Zone ; of that which 
is under the Torrid Zone, the greateſt part is beyond the A#quator, the leſs on 
this fide ; ſo that the greateſt part of theſe people have their ſeaſons contrary to 
ours:TheCoaſts of thisCountry are all known more or leſs, the Inlands very little, 
ancrica Meri AMERICA MERIDIONALIS may be divided into PER{VTANA, and 
SET BRASILIANA, ſubdividing Perwviana into Terra Firma, and Peru; and 

a Braſiliana, into Braſile,and Paraguay ; the firſt diviſion is taken by a line which 
from the mouth of the Amazona,goesto ſeek theutmolt part of £b:/itowards the 
South, and this line divides America Meridionalis into two equal parts; the one 
belonging almoſt wholly to the Caſti/ians alone, and the other for the moſt part 
to the Portugals : Theſe have their Vice-Roy in St. Satvadoy, a capital City in 
the Bay of All-Sarnts, and almoſt in the middle'of the Coaſt of Brazzle ; the o- 
ther in Lima, or Los Reyes, that is, the Kings, at preſent a capital City, andin 
che middle of the Coaſt of Pers. We 


Its bounds. 
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We may yet divide the Terra Firma, into Terra Firma and Guiana ; Peru 
intoÞPeru and Chili; Brazil into the Coaſt of Brazil, and Main Land of 
Brazil; Paraguay into Paraguay, and the Magellanich Lands, Of this 
America Meridtonalis, Braz:t polleiles* all that is towards the Eaſt ; Terra 
Firma, and Guana, that which is towards the North ; Paraguay and the 
Magellanick Lends, that which advanceth rowards the: South ; and Peru and 
Chili are towards the Weſt, in regard of Brazi/ and Paraguay, The Cafti- Parr poſter: 
Ll; ans polleſs almoſt all Terra Firma, nothing at all in Guiana; they hold {<4 by bc 
Peru and Chili between the Andes and Mer del Sud, ſcarce any thing beyond MD 
thoſe Mountains ; belides their Vice-Roy, who reſides at Lima or Los Reyes, 
they have eſtabliſhed in what they polleſs, many Archbiſhopricks,Biſbopricks, 

Gc. forthe rule of the Church ; many Audzences and Seats of Juſtice, for the 
Secular and Civil Power ; and many Governments for the Mita. 

The Archbiſhops are thoſe of Lima, in Peru de la Plata, in Los Charcas, The arch- 
and of Jt. Fe de Bogota, in the new Kingdom of Granada. The Archbiſhop biſhops and 
of £,:ma hath for Suffragans the Biſhops of Cuſco, Quito, Arequipa, Truxillo, ne - 
and Guamanga, all in Peru. The Archbiſhop®ge /a Plata hath tor Suffragans 
the Biſhops of , Baranca, or Sanfta Crux in La Sierra, Cruidad della Pax in 
Chiquiago, St.Jago del Eftero in Cucuman, Buenos Ayres in Rio della Plata, 
Nofra acra de Aſſumption in Paraguay, Panamain Terra Firma, or Caſtill ; 
del Oro, St. Jago del Eftremadura, and the Imperial in Ch:/i. The Archbiſhop 
of Santa Fe de Bogota in new Granaday hath for Suffragans the Biſhops ot 
Fopayan , of Carthagena, and of St. Martha in their Provinces of the ſame 
name, ” 

In the Dioceſs of the Archbiſhops and Biſhops are a very great number of 
Pariſhes, Chapels of Eaſe, Monaſteries,&c. 

The Audiences under the Vzce-Roy of Peru have formerly been thoſe of 
Panama in Terra Firma, of Santta. Fe de Bogota, in the new Kingdom. of 
Granada; of Quito and Lima in Peru, de 1a Plata in Los Charcas, and de 
St. Fago de Eſiremadurain Chil: : That of Panama and of Chili ſubſiſts no 
longer, but are reduced into Governments, . Of theſe Governments there are 
here eleven, viz. Panama,Carthagena, St, Martha, Popayan,the new Kingdom 
of Granada, los Quixos, Paſſamoros, los Charcas, Tucuman, Chili, and Kio de 
la Plata, Peru, wherein are Lima, Quito, and Cuſco, is not among theſe Go- 
vernments, but depends immediately on the Vice-Roy. 

But before we leave America Meridionals, let us ſpeak a word or two 
touching that part which is towards Mey del Sud, there is found a great diver- 
ſity between that near this Sea and that within Land : that which is neareſt the 
Coaſt is for the moſt part plain, and above the Plains are many Hills, or rather 
Mountains ; after theſe Mountains there are other Plains and beautiful Valles, , 
and then Mountains almoſt inacceſſible, w hich are thoſe that bound Ch:/z and 
Peru towards the Eaſt. Ir ſcarce rains 1n the Plains, often in the firſt Moun- 
tains, ſometimes between the two ranks, of Mountains; and ſnows often be- 
tween the two laſt Mountains : The Soil of the Plains of the firft Mountains 
and of thoſe between the two ranks of Mountains,are fruitful and pleaſant; the 
laſt are only Rocks, barren, extreamly cold both in Winter and Summer, and 
-almoſt always covered with Snow, And that which is obſervable,theſe Moun- 
tains beginning near the Streight of Mage/an make two Branches ; which one 
in the ſight of the other traverſe all the length of America Meridionalis: and 
ſo they are in the fame Parallel, yet of quality and temperament fo different, 
that each Region hath its Beaſts, Grains, and Fruits unlike, nay the Men 
tranſported from the one can ſcarcely live inthe other.But let us proceed to its 
Parts. - | 
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TERRA-FIRMA. 


- 


Nder the name of TERRA-FIRMA taken in general , we underſtand 
that part of AMERICA MERIDIONALIS, moſt advanced towards 


ſtopver Colam- the North, and which touches AMERICA SEPTENTRIONALIS by the 


bits. 


Tes extent, 


The Govern- 
ment or Pro- 
vince of Pana- 
ma deſcribed. 


Its chief places. 


The Ifles of 
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Iſthmus of Panama. This name of Terra-Firma istaken from Chyiftophey Co- 
Iumbus, not having diſcovered any but Ifles in his firſt and ſecond voyage; in 
his third and fourth he made a good part of theſe Coaſts, which judging to be 
Main Land, that name was given it, 

It extends it ſelf from the Ihmus of Panama, unto the mouth of the Ama- 
Z0n, near 1000 Leagues ; its breadth, between the Mer del Nori, and the 
Eſtates which are along the Amazon, ts not above 200 er 250 Leagues, or little 
more. This breadth being only the quarter of the length is the cauſe that we 
have divided this Terra-#:rma into two parts, of which the moſt Occidental , 
and the beſt for the moſt part belongerh to the King of Spain ; the moſt Eaſt- 
ern, and the leaſt, is almoſt all in the hands of the Natives; fome Europeans 
having oy ſettled ſome Habitations on the coaſt, and this may be called Gu:- 
ana ; the firſt is five or ſix hundred Leagues long, this about four hundred. 

The Spaniards have eſtabliſhed in Terra-Frrma , many Governments, vis. 
thaſe of Panama, Carthagena, Santta Martha, Rio de Ia Haches, Venezuela, 
and of Pariaor Nueva þ => Hoarpy on the Sea Coaſt of Mey del Nort ; thoſe 
of Popayan, and the new Kingdom of Granada are within Land, or on the Pa- 
cifique Sea. + 

The Government of PA NA MA, and which particularly takes the name 
of Terra-Firma, is between the North and South Seas, placed in the I hmes, 
which joyns the two parts of America together. The Countrey is either low 
and miery, or mountainous and barfen, and therefore very unfit to bear Cory, 
only ſome May=e it yieldeth. Yet here is found good paſturage for Cattle, it 
is well watered with Rivers, ſome of which ſtream down Sand-gold. Its air 
is very unhealthful, by reaſon of the =_ heats and foggs it is ſubject unto. ' 

Its chief places are, i. Panama, which takes its name from the Province, as 

the chief, being the reſidence of the Governour, honoured with a Biſhops Sea, 
which is Suffragan to the Arch-Biſhop of Lima, and the Courts of Judicature , 
and beautified with three fair Monalteries, as alfo a Colledge of Jeſuites, It is 
ſeated on the Sea ſhore, and 1s a te; of great reſort, 2. Nombre de Dios 
once famous, being made the Staple of ſuch commodities as were trucked be- 
twixt Peru and Spain, which were brought hither by Sea,and fo conveyed by 
Land to Panama, trom whence they were ſhipped for Pers; and the like was 
done for thoſe Goods ſent from Peru to Spain; but by reaſon of the un- 
healthfulneſs,as alſo lying too open to the invaſions of the Engl;ſb or other Na- 
tions, it was removed to Porto Belo, a place of great ſtrength, built foF' that 
purpoſe by Philzp the ſecond, King of Spain, feated on the North Sea, diſtant 
trom Panama 16 or 20 Leagues, which makes this paſſage haye a great trade 
between Peru and Mexico. | 

It was once propoſed to cut this hmus to make a communication between 
the one and the other Sea, but the Pacifique Sea being found higher then Mer 
del Nort, this propoſition vaniſhed ; thatthe Mer del Sud is higher then that 

.del Nort, may be judged by the eye ; the Lake of N:caragua, the Rivers of 
Paria gr Orinoque, of the Amazones, together with abundance 'of others, ha- 
ving their ſprings near Mer de} Sud, and diſcharging themſelves into that' de! 
Nort, after a long courſe, which could not be but with a great declenſion. 

At the opening of the Gu/f of Panama, are the Iſles of Pearls once famous; 
the Pearls of Gubagua, and de la Margarita being at moſt not above eight or 
ten Carrats : there was found in theſe Iiles from 25 to 30, both round,oval,and 
if pairs, all excellent ; whereas among the others few were found well formed, 
ot wikhout ſpor. 
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CARTHAGENA is a Peninſula joyning to the firm Land by a Cauſ- Corrbagmade- 
way of 250 Paces, all Sandys It is a place of great ſtrength, eſpecially ſince ſcribed, 
the *damage it received by Sir Francs Drake in 1585. Its Port 1s one of the 
moſt famous of America, where the Spaniſh Fleet that goes to the Weſt Indies 
by Order puts in here, which makes it be of a great reſort, and is become very 
rich: Its Houſes are well built, and beaurified with a Cathedral Church and 
3 Monafferies. Theother Cities of this Government are, St. Fazo de los Ca- 
valleros, of old, Tolu, worthy of note for the moſt Sovereign => of all 
theſe parts, little Inferiour to that of Zgypr, Mopoz, near the contluences of 
the Rivers of Martha and Magdalens, Santa Maria, and 1a Conception, The 
Air of this Government is moilt, ſcarce healthful, the beſt is neat To/z; there 
is brought from theſe quarters Go/d, Long-Pepper, Dragons-Blood, excellent Is Commodi- 
Balm, Emeralds, 2nd Slaves. OO TROT _ g 

SANCTA MARTHA, fo called from its chief City, is a Country unfit ,, ,,., ._ 
for tillage, being Mountainous and barren, yet ſome they have; it yields good (cribed, 
Fruits, and hath Gold, Saphirs, Emeralds, Faſpar, Caſſidoins, Brazil-wood : with isFruirs, 
and the Sea yields Pearls. The Air in the Mid-land parts, by reaſon of the $2oines, 
vicinity of Mountains, which are always covered with $zov, is very cold, and 
on the Sea-Coaſts as hot and ſcorching, Its chief places are, 1. St. Martha, te chief pla- 
ſcituate on the Sea-ſhoar, neighboured by a convenient and ſafe Haven , which <> 
is defend&d'from the fury of the Winds by an high Mountain near unto it ; it is 
honoured with an E iſcopat See, bur ſtill laments the Ruins it ſuffered from 
the T__- by Sir Francis Drake and Sir Anthony Shirley, it Anno 1595 and 
96, 2. Teneriff, ſeated on the Banks of the River Magdales, 3.Tamalameque, 
by the Spaniards called Villa de los Palmas.4. Los Reyes, (cituate in the Vale 
of Tpar, on the Banks of a rapid and deep River called Guatapori. 5. La 
Ramadaor Salamanca, ſeated in the ſame Vale of T/pay, about which are ſe- 
veral Veins of Braſs. And, 6,Ocanna, or St. Anna, ſeated on hs eee Ceſar. 
Among the Goveriiments of America Meridionalis.thole of Rio de la Hacha, 
of Venezuela, and of Paria, ate of the Audience of S7. Domingo in the Ile of 
Hiſpaniola, which is of America Septentrjonalts, yet their ſcituation makes 
us {ſcribe them here. | | rr OLE | 

RIO DE LA HACHA is Eaſt of St. Martha, of whoſe Biſhoprick it x: a: !« 1«- 
depends. This Government hath only the City of Nueſtra Sennora de Ia «deſcribed, 

Nieves, or de los Remedios, and ſometimes alſo Rio de la Hacha. It yields 5 ooo "ah 
Gold, precious Stones, Salt, and its Soil is fertil. 

VENEZUELA had its name ſo given, for its being built on many little Venezuela de: 
Iſles, and in a Lake, as Venice is. Tts Air is ſweet and healthful, and the Soil fo >< 
fertil in all ſorts of Grain and Fruzts, and fo well ſtocked with Caztle, that it is 
termed by other Countries a Granary, as indeed they find it fo, it ſupplying 
their wants. It is well watered with Rivers; here is alſo wild Beaf?s for 
hunting ; and in' the bowels of its Earth are rich Mines of Gol and other ; 
Metals. The other Cities are Nueſtra Sennora de Carvalleda, ſeated upon the 
Sea,but its Haven is very unſafe ; nigh to this City there are Hills whoſe tops p 
are ſaid for height to equalize thoſe of Tenersff, St.Zago de Leon, Valenza 14 
Nueva, Xeres Ia Nueva, Segovia la Nueva, Tucuyo, and Nueftra Sennora 
della Pax. Segovia la Nutvais more advanced towards the Barbarian peo- 
ple of any, its Soil is lean, but in recompence feeds many Cattle and Veniſon. 

The Lake of Maraycado, near 100 Leagues circuit, is eſteemed in this Pro- 

vince, 44.8 X 

PARTIA, or New Andaluſia, is on ge River Paria or Orinoque , and is 2-i« deſcrit 
likewiſe called S--pa and Co ana from the naine of its principal City, which ** 

they call Nueva Cordova 7 Pow many Pearls along this Coaſt, before 

which ate the Tfles'of Cubags, arita, and the Trinity or Trinedado, for- 

merty-fo famous for this fiſhing; ThKſe Iſles are very barren, . ſcarce affording 
ſuſteni#nce for its Inhabitants, which defe& is ſupplied from the adjacenc 
Countries, which made the Spaniards abandon them fo ſogn as the ſaid Fiſh- 

ing leſt them. 
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yop:3:n de- The Governments of POPATAN, and the New Kingdom of Granada, 
CIOS arc towards Peru; tliat of Popayan is divided into two parts, the one an- 
ſwecring to the Chamber of the new Kingdom of Granada, the other to that 
of Quitoor Peru, The Air of all Popayan is generally healthful , and very 
treſh by reaſon of the Mountains. The Land is more proper tow Fruits and 
Paſture, than for Grams ; and, as 1n all the neighbouring Countries, here are 
likewiſe many Mines of Go/d and other Merals. The Cities of Popayan, 
Is Cires Which an{wer to the new Kingdom of Granada, are tive, but have formerly 
been ten ; Suntta Fe de Antequera, Calamanta, Arma, Santta Anna de An- 
zerma, and Cartago ; all upon or near the River of, Sant#a Martha : the other 
five were Antioquia, St. Sebaſtian de Id Plata, St.Vincent de los Payezes, 
Neyva, and V, ha de los Angelos. The firſt was tranſported to Santa Fe de 
Antequera, the others abandoned by reaſon of the continual Wars made upon 
them by the Paezes, Prxos, and Manipa's, who could not be tamed, The 
Oher Citics Cities 0i the Government of Popayan,which anſwer to the Chamber of Quito, 
in Pop4j4% Are nine. opayan,which hath its name common with the name of the Country, 
ſcared on a picaſant Rijver in the midſt of a rich Plain, being the reſidence of 
the Governour, as alſo the See of a Bzſbop, and adorned with a Cathedral and 
a Monaſtery of Fryars. Cal, ſeated at the Foot of a liigh Mountain on the 
Banks of a River, and Almanguey on the-ſides of a plain, but barren Mountain. 
Timana, St. Juan de Truxillo, and Guadalajara, of Buga advance towards the 
Eaſt. Madrigal, otherwiſe Chapanchica, St.Fuan de Paſto, and Aegreda, or 
Mal2ga towards the Weſt, and approaching near the Mey det Sud. 
Grinedewich The new Kingdom of G RA NADA hes almoſt all along the River Mag- 
is Citics de- delane, 4nd from its Springs to the middle of its courſe, are found a great many 
_— Cities, as Santa Fe de Bogata, the Metropolis of this Kingdom of Granada, 
the reſidence of the Governour, and the See of an wy wn þ a Ciry well 
inhabited by Spaniards, as well as the Natives, - St, Michaet, de Santta Fe, 
about 12 Leagues from SantFa Fe de Bogata. 'Tocayma, ſeated on the Banks 
of the River Pati. LaPalmade los Colimas,a Town built by the Spaniards. 
Tu1ia, built.on the tep of a Hill, being now a place of great ſtrength , ſervin 
for a Fortreſs againſt the Savages; it is alſo a wealthy Town, enjoying a g 
Trade. La Trinidad de los | 3 ty feated on a River, of ſome note by reaſon 
of the Veins of Chryſtal, Emeralds, and Adamants, that are- in its adjacent 
Fields. . St. John de los Linos, ſeated in.a corner full of Veins of Gold, alſo 
Velez, Thagua, Mariquita, and Nueſtra Sennora de los Remedios, and theſe 
four laſt are on the lett hand of the River, the other ſeven on the right. Diſtant 
from this River, and between the Governments of Sani#a Martha, and Vene- 
zuela, are likewiſe Pampelona, rich in Mines of Gold, Cattle , and Herbs. 
Mex: d4a'ind S$$.Chriſtopher : Tudela, between la Trinidad and 1a Palma hath 
been tranſported to J/, Zohn de los Lianos. | FIG 
Genrale fas Gonzalo X:menes over-run a great; part of this, new. Kingdom of 
re Granada, and made. booty of about 250000 Pezo's of Gold, of which near 
gained great 2.00000 Were excceding pure z and beſides the Gold 1800 Emeralds of divers 
Riches out f ſizes. 11 another. Incurſion made by Ferdinand Cortez into; theſe quarters, 
m1 were found five Emeralds of a vaſt price. They werecut jnto divers taſhions ; 
one into the form of a Fiſh, another .into a Bugle or ſmall Horn, a third into 2 
little Bird, a fourth into a Bell, whoſe Clapper was alarge Peart, faſhioned 
like a Pear, and the laſt into a Cup ;. bw which alone a Genoweſe Lapidary prof- 
fered 40000 Ducats, with hopes of gaining great profit by it. ("5H 
Many rich The Airof this Government inclines to Heat, the Valleys have Grains and 
Mites of Gol P aft ures, but no Wire ; "the Mountains bave many rich. Miges of Gold and 
Silver, and 0- ' | Jas) PRI AC SECND.7? 
ther Metals. Other Metals; the $/tder Mines of St. ga#haarerrich, thofe de-los Remedies 
have ſtore.of God, and there are zz or 15000 Negroes. which labour in them. 
Thoſe of Muſor near Ia Trinity, andtbolwof Pamplona, $t,hroflopber, and 
Merida, *are' likewiſe © ' fome eſteem; but above. all, the Mine of  Emeralds 
near /a T;nity, where there isa Rock full. 7 as, 4 4 
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G UIA NA, taken in general, comprehends all that is found between the 
Rivers of Or:noque and of the Amazons ; from the Mountains which are a- 
bove the Lake oft Parimmaunto the Mer det Nort, Theſe Mountains towards 
the South divide it frong what is above the River of Amazons : Orimonne di- 
vides it from Terra-Firma, or New Andalouſiz, on the Welt, and the River of 
Amazons from Braz41 on the Eaſt, The length of this Gazana is near 4c0 The tengrt 
Leagues, the breadth 150, and in ſome places 200; and if we would divide an breadth 
Gutanainto Guiana and Caribane, thislatt wonld polletſs all the Coaſt, and © ©#** 
Guiana the parts within Land, Tlie Coaſt hath at divers times been fre- 
quented by the Spaniards, Engliſh, Hollanders, and French, who have all en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh ſome Colonies, what in one place, what in another, and 
all with deſign to have commerce with thoſe within the Country, where the 
hope to find a new Peru: I mean the Kingdom of Manoa, or Fl Dor 14, 
which they eſteem very rich in Gold. And they have obſerved exactly the Rivers id G1. 
Rivers, Gulphs, and Capes, which preſent themielves on this Coall. Among #*-, withrveur 
theſe Rivers the faireſt and greateſt are, Efſequebe, Brebice, Corretine, M rru- - "4g, og 
vine, Cayanna, the Aparuvaca or Cape Ruvaca, and the V, zapoco. The Spring, and vreadh. 
ot the Eſſequebe, according to the report of its Inhabitants, is not above a days £0440: 
journey diſtant from the famous Lake of Parima, and thence takes its courſe | 
tor 20 days journey to the Sea, into which it diſcharges it ſelf. It is interrupted 
by divers Gataratts, which hinders its being navigable for any conſiderable 
way, which cauſes the Inland Country not to be ſo perteRly diſcovered, as it 
might be were it otherwiſe, The Brebice and Corretine have little leſs courſe The 2r'bic: 
than the Eſſequebe, and no fewer Cataratts; the laſt hath its Mouth to the Sea 32 ©6% 
very large, but not deep. The Marruvine is no leſs than 4 or 5000 Geome- x51, imine 
trical Paces broad atits Mouth, and the length of its courſe is eſteemed to be 
zo or 40 days journey, The Exgl:/hb, who have' mounted this River farther 
than any others, have obſerved abundance of Rivers which loſe themſelves 
in it ; and ſay, that here is found the Sexſizizve Plant or Herb, which hath this 
natural property, to cloſe it never ſo little touched ; and to ſhut up its Flowers 
and fade if the leaſt ſprig be took from it, not opening its Leaves till a good 
winle after, All theſe Rivers, tor the moſt part, have their Cataratts under 
the ſame Parallel, within 4 or 5 degrees of Latitude on this fide the Equator, 
which may make us judge that there is ſome ridge of Mountains, or at leaſt a 
continued Eminence, which makes theſe Countries within Land, of a higher 
ſcituation than thoſe Parts neighboured by the Sea. Cayanna hath likewite in £434 
it thoſe Mountains which are near the Lake of Parima; and from its Spring 
to the Sea, is noleſs than roo Leagues in a ſtrait line, and twice as much ac- 
cording to its courſe : It embraces an Ifle where the French have endeavoured 
to ſettle a Colony, which in time may come to good effect. Apuruvaca or They 
Caperuvaga hath a longer courſe than Cayanna: It forms a great Lake not tar 
from its Spring, and embraces an Iſland near its Mouth. When Harcouri, an 
Engli/bman, was on this River, he tound many People, and thoſe much diffe- 
rent from one another. Keymiſb, another Engliſhman, who was with the 
worthy Sir Walter Rawleigh, who took fo: much pains to find out the King- 
" dom of Manoa, aſſures us, that in his time they could find no 'fuch People ; 
which makes ir appear, that theſe People are ſomerimes on one Coaſt, and 
ſametimes on another, There are here tound Paroquetto's, and other very 
rare and beautiful Birds, with pretty Apes and Monkies, Viapoco hath a _ 
longer courſe than the Cayama, a ſhorter than the Apuruvaca; and like all T8 FOO 
the others of this Coaſt, ſaffvrs a fall x8 or 2o Leagues from the Sea, where it 
disburthens it ſelf with other Rivers intoa little Gulph of 7 or 8 Leagues wide, 
leaving on the Right hand Cape de Cond;z,-or d"Orange. There 1s found along 
this River Tobacco, Canes from which Sugar may be extracted, and Shru-s 
which yield Cotton : and amongft the Beaſts [they have Grags, wild Boars, 
tame Swine, and Beeves which have no Horns, 8&c, But let us ſpeak a word * 
ortwoof the temperament and quality of the Soil of rthefe Quarters,in whictr 
there is ſomething extraordinary; | 
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It is true that Gutanais under, or very near the A:quator ; that part which 
tretches moſt within Land, and the neareſt to the Amazons, is-under the E. 
quator : from that line the Coaſt ſtretches on this ſide unto the 8h degree of 
Latitude ; yet the greateſt part of this Coaſt lies under the 47h, 51h, 61h and 
7thof theſe degrees, which is almoſt in the middle of the Torrid Zone, and 
conſequently ſeems to be in a Climate extreamly hot. But the Eaſtern-winds, 
which do almoſt continually blow upon the Coaſt, the Nights being equal with 
the Days, the large Rivers which refreſh and water the Country, the great 
Dews which fall, the height of their Mountains, the thickneſs of their For- 
reſts,&c. yield ſuch refreſho nts as renders this Country one of the moſt plea- 
ſant, and would be made ( were it cultivated) one of the beſt and richeſt Coun- 
trics-in all America: They have two Summers and two Winters, their Sum- 
mers during the /Equinoxes, and their Winters during the Jo/ftices ; and to 
ſpeak truth, they have always either Spring or Autumn, their Flowers being 
always in their beauty, the Trees always in their verdure, and their Fruzrts fir 
to gather all the yearlong, The Ay 1s ſo temperate and healthtul, that thoſe 
of the Country live commonly 100 or x20 years, ſometimes 150, without being 


ſuljec to any diſeaſe or ſickneſs,” Proviſions coſt almoſt nothing, all ſorts of 


Game being had for only hunting ; alt ſorts of Fiſt are here very plentiful : 
They have leveral rich Commodities,as Cotton,Cotton-Thread,and Hamacks or 
Beds of Cotton, China-wood, green Ebony, white and red Saunders, Dyers- 
food, Brazil, Medicinal Oils, Fallop, Salſaparilla, Turbith, Gayac, Gomme. 
gutte, Gum- Arabick, Gum-Elent ; a Bali excellent againſt the Gowt, Tor- 
gueſſes, Emeralds, Stag-skins, Tigers, Otters, and black Foxes ; grains of 


Musk taken from Lizards, Munkeys, Apes and Tamarins, a little Beaſt of 


leaſure ſo beautiful and joyful that one alone hath» been ſold for 500 Crowns. 
he Americans themſelves loving to play with them, and putting about their 
Necks collars of Pearls, and Pendants of Stones in their Ears. 


In the bowels of its Earth are Mines of Copper, Tin, Lead, and Iron, which 


are very rare in America; andrto all appearance there are Mines of Go/d and 
Silver ; here is alſo Roch- Alum, Chryſtal of the Rock , Azure, and likewiſe 
Dragons Blood, 6c. 


That part of G##ana moſt advanced within Land, and which retains parti- 


cularly the name of Gu/ana,is very little known ; yet here ſhould be the King- 


dom and City of Manoa or El Dorado, of which ſome have formerly made 


ſuch account ; but not being found at preſent, is by moſt believed: Imaginary. 


The AMAZONE. 


'T'* E River AMA Z ONE is the greateſt and ſwifteſt, either in the one' 
or other part of America, and it may be ſaid: the largeſt of both Conti- 
nents: From its Springs to its disburthenings into the Sea 1s 8 or goo Leagues 
in a ſtrait line, and according to its courſe 11 or 1200 ; it receives,both on the 
Right and Left, abundance of Rivers, of which ſome have 100,200, 300,others 
435,07 boo Leagues courſe. All the Amazon is inhabited by abundance of Peo- 
ple, leſs barbarous than thoſe of BrYazzl, nor yet ſo much civilized as thoſe of 
Peru were: They cat not one another, for by their Hunting, Fiſhing, Fruits, 
Corn and Roots , they are furniſhed with what is needful- either for Meat or 
Drink : they have ſorhe Idols particular ro them, but pay them no adoration, 
contenting themſelves to expoſe them to publick view when they enterprize 
any Aﬀair. The Amazon begins at the Foot of the Cord:Hier Mountains, 
8 or 10 Leagues from Qu#to in Pers, preſſing forward its ſtreams from Weſt to 
Eaſt : Its Springs andits Mouths are under or near the Aquator. The breadth 
of its Channel trom Junta de los Rios, which is 60 and odd Leagues from its 
Springs unto Maranhon, is of one or two Leagues, and below Maranhox, two, 
three, or four, enlarging ſtill as it approacheth the +Sea, where it makes an 
operzng of 50 or 60 Leagues between the Capes de Nors and SOS 
| this 
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this on the Coaſt of Braz1ilr, the other on the Coaſt of Guiana: Its depth like- 
wiſe trom Junta los Rios unto Maranhon is at leaſt 5 or 6 Fathom, in ſome 
places 8 or 10; from Maranhon unto Rio Negro, 10, 15 or 20, and from Rio 
Negro to the Sea 30, 40, 50, and ſometimes much more. 


r 
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One Francis Or:lhane was the firſt that rook " pains to know the courſe The courle of 


of this River, In 1540 he tranſported himſfelt to 


Junta de los Rios, where he g.,;ouredro 


cauſed to be built a Vellel proper to deſcend this River to the Sea: In 1541 he befoundoutby 
imbarqued himſelt with ſome Souldiers, had divers encounters in the way, but j'% = 


about the end of Auguſt he found the Sea,after whieh he haſted to pain to make 0©/.., ando- 
this diſcovery known unto the King, In 1549 he returned from Spazn to the thers, withthe 


Amazane, where aftcr his ſpending a long time upon the great Sea, being 


advcyrures & 
mi$-forrunes, 


ſomerimes beaten to and fro by the unpetuoſity of the winds which cauſed great which befei 
ſtorms, then retained as long by calms, which together with the loſs of a great tem. 


many of his men, at length he entred into its mouth ; yet after all theſe la- 
bours and miſeries, he was ſounhappy, that not finding the true channel to re- 
mount the Amazone,he died with grief; having gained nothing for all his tra- 
vel, labour and expence , but the honour that ſome give his name to the 
River, calling it Ore/hare, Aﬀter Francis Orelhane, the Amazone was let a- 
lone tor a good coritinuence of time. In 1560 thoſe of Limain Peru, tried it 
another way ; tacy cauſed ſome to embark on the River of Xauxa, otherwiſe 
ot Maranhon, which begins in Peru, below Guanuca, and about 150 Leagues 
from Lima, paſſes within 3o or 40 of Cuſco, and by a courſe of 5 or 600 Leagues 
deſcends into the Amazon, which hath ſcarce made 3oo at this meeting, 
yet is found the larger; this voyage was likewiſe unhappy ; for Pedro de 
Orſua Chief of this expedition was ſlain by his own men, and Lopez de Agnyre 
chief of the ſedition, tiniſhed to deſcend to the Sea by the Orinoque, and land- 
edat Ea Trinity, where he was arreſted, and chaſtiſed for his felony. 1n 1566 
thoſe of Cuſco tried again the diſcovery of the Amazone by the Amarumaye, 
which could not ſucceed, there being two competitors for this expedition; who 
made war, fought, and weakned BY other in ſuch manner; that there remain- 
ed but a few to be knockt on the head by the Chonchis : Maldonado one of the 
Chiefs of this expedition, together with two Fryers eſcaped and brought the 
news; after this of Maldonado no more diſcovery of the Amazon was attempt- 
ed till 600r 70 years after, In 1635 Jean de Palacios reattempted this deſign, 
tranſporting himſelf, with ſome others to Annete, to ſee with what means he 
might ſerve himſelt to make this voyage ; but in 1636 he was killed, and the 
greateſt part of his men returned ; but two Friers and 5 or 6 Souldiers, put 
themſelves into a Skiff, with a reſolution todeſcend the River, and in the end 
arrived at Para, the chief Colonie of Bragzle under the Crown of Portugal, 


where they told the news to Pedro Texerira, Captain Major of Para. Though 7x:;-1 happy 


Brazzle was then in arms againſt the Hollandeys, yet Texeira forbore not to 
equip 47 Barques ; cauſed to be embarqued in them 70 Portugals, with 1200 
Indians, who knew how to manage Armes.;;and likewiſe 800 Boyes and Wo- 
men to ſerve them ; with theſe he departed in OfFober 1637. remounted the 
River, and was ſo happy, that he finiſhed his voyage even to Peru, ett a part 
of his men there, where the River Chevelus falls into the Amazone ; the rett he 
left at Junta de los Rios, except himſelf, with ſome tew perſons which came 


to Quito ; where he made his report in September, 1638. The news being 
brought to Lima to the Count of Chinchon, Vice-Roy of Peru, he gave order 
to furniſh them with all things neceſſary for their return; and that the Father 
Chriſtopher de Acogne, a Jeſaite, and his companion 1thould go with them to 
-carry thenews to Spain. They parted from Peruin February 1639 and ar- 
rived at Pera in December following, and ſoon after Father Chriftopher de 
Acogne carried the news to Spain, arriving there in 1640. and expoſed his re- 


lation to publick view. 
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Theſe two laſt Voyages of Texerira mounting and deſcending the River, 
have given 11s a mor ample and true knowledge of the Amazon than all thoſe 
before him could do ; and according to their report, all the'Regions which are 
about the Amazon enjoy a temperate Air. The Eaftern Winds which blow 
all day, the Nights equal to the Days, the annual Inundations like to thoſe of 
the Nile, the great quantity of Trees and Foyyeſts, which are upon or near the 
River, yield much refreſhment, and keeps them from being troubled with chou- 
ſands of ugly Inſet, which they are peſtred with at Peru and Brazzl. They 
fay, that the Leaves and Fruits of the Trees, the verdure of their Herbs, and 
the beauty of their Flowers, gives great delight to the Inhabitants all the 
vear 'ong, The Country (by reaſon of the Inundation of the River) is very 


tertil in 


rains, hath rich Paftures, and their Fruits, Plants and Roots are in 


great plenty, and may compare with any Country in all America; their Ri- 
vers and Lakes are well ſtored with Fz/b, among others the Sea-Calf and 
Tortoiſe are very large and delicate. The Country is well cloathed with Woods, 
ſome Trees being 5 or 6 Fathom about, and along the River may be built as 
great Ships as any that ſwim on the Ocean. Their Ebony and Brazz/ is grown 
to an inexhauſtible quantity ; they have greatſtore of Cacoa and Tobacco, plenty 
of Sugar-Canes, which they might eaſily husband , and abundance of other 
Commodities, without having regard to Go/d, S:ver,and other Metals:which 


are found there. 


They have abundance of different Nations upon and about the Amazon; 
the moſt part of theſe Nations fo well peopled, and their Villages ſo thick, that 
the laſt Houſe of the one may eaſily hear the noiſe made in the firſt Houſe of 
the other. Of theſe People, the Homagues are eſteemed for their Manufa- 
ures of Cotton-Cloth : the Coroſipares tor their Earthen Veſſels : the Surines 
for their Joyners-work : the Topinamubes for their Power. The Bow and 


Zavelin being their general and common Arms. 


Among the Rivers that fall into the Amazon, the Napo, the Agavic, the 
Putomaye, the Jenupapegand the Coropatube, and with ſome others, have their 
Sands mixt with Gold; below Coropatube there are divers Mines of Gold in 
the Mountains of Taguare, Mines of $:/ver in that of Picory, and. of divers 


Stones in that of Paragoche, and of Sulphr:y in many others. 


As for the Amazbnian Women, and their Kingdom, from whence it is pre- * 
tended this River took its name, many accounts have been made, and divers 
Relations given of it'to Quzto, _ and other places ; and poſlibly thoſe of 


the Country would have trighte 


the Caſftilizans and Portugals which have 


been on this River. + Bur'it is no otherwiſe, than that the Inhabitants of the 
Country being in Arms, there hath-ſometimes been ſome Women ſo couragious, 
as to be1n-their party; but there ' never was a whole Country or Kingdom of 
theſe Women, Andin fine, they ſeek them ſofar within the Country, that they 
cannot be on the Amazon : ſo thoſe may turn toa Fable,as well as thoſe which 
the Greeks have formerly recounted to us of ' fuch Wonders, 
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Panama. 


Nambre de dios. 


Darien. 
Cartagen 1. 
M Oporz. 


Sanda Maria. 
la Conception. 
Se. Martha. 
Tenerift. 

Tamalameque. 
Los Reys. 


Occanna. 


Kio dela Hacha. 


Kancheria. 


Venezula. 
No. figno. de Carvalleda. 
Jr. Jago de Leon. 

Nueve Xecres. 
Valenza la Nueve, 
Segovia la Neuve. 
Tucuy 9. 


Truxillo. 
Comaua. 
Corduba, 
Maurenabj. 
Macureguara: 
Carcrios. 
Orinaque, 


T aupuramunen- 


M ercſhepo, 


Macurewaraj. 
1 Manoadel dorade. 
F Santa Fee de Antiochis. 


Calamanrs. 
Arma. 
Anzerma. 
Cartago. 


film Y DP Opayan. 


1 Almanguer. 


CSt. John de Paſto. 
SanQto Fee de bogata. 


Timana. 
Truxillo. 
Guadalajart. 


St. Michael. 


; JT ocayma. 
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| L1M A, whoſe chief places are 
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places ate, 
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oO 


PATAM®O- 


CHI LI, whoſe parts or Juriſditions rake their names from their 
chief Cities in each part, as thoſe of 


Caftro. 
St. Jago. 


Turua. 


Trinadad. 
Sr. John de los lanos: 
velez. 


Mariquirta. 
Quito, 

Rio bamba. 
Porto Viejo. 
Guayaquil. 
Cuenca. 
Loxa. 
Zamora. 
Yaen. 

Sc. Michae!. 


Avila. 


Bacſla. 
; Archidons. 


Sevilla del Oro. 


_— 
Valadolid. 


Se. Jaga dc las Montant?, 


Lima. 

Cuſco. 

Arequipa. 

Valverde. 
* Arnedo. 


$ Leon de Guanuco. 


la Parſilla. 
Truxillo, 
Miroflores 


Cachapoyas- 


de la Plara. 
4 Potoſi. 
Oropeſa. 
Santa Crux de la Sierra. 
The Country of the AMAZON S, or the people Inhabiting by the River AMAZONE, which are many, 


s Copiapo. 
Conceprion, 


Imperial. 
Villa Rica. 
Valdivia. 

+ Otorno, 


Serena. 


de la Fronters, 


— __ F Se. Phillip. 
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The greatneſs P ERT is an Empire or Kingdom, ſo rich, and great, thay all America 
of F174. 


Meridionals, or at leaſt the half of that America, ſometimes takes the 
name of Peruviana. Pern, taken more preciſely, extends it ſelf, more 
or leſs, according to the diverſity of Authors : It is tor the moſt part be- 
tween the Equinottial Line, and the Tropick of Capricorn, where it hath more 
then 600 Leagues length ; and if we add the Part of Topayan, which is on this 
ſide the Line, and which depends on the Chamber of Quzto, in Peru ; and that 
part of Tucumar, which is beyond the Tropzck of Capricorn, and which depends 
Its length and ON the Chamber de la Plata, in Peru ; its length will not be much leſs than a 
breadth, 1000 Leagues. Its breadth is likewiſe very diverſe, eſteeming what the Spa- 
1n14ars more abſolutely poſſeſs. Its breadth will not be above one hundred, 
or loinetimes two or three hundred Leagues ; if we add all the Eſtates that lie 
upen the Amazon, unto the Confines of Brazzle, we may make account of 6 
or 700 Leagues of breadth. According to ſome Authors, this Country is divi- 
ded into three Parts, and all different from one another ; which Parts are, the 
The parts of Hill-Countries, the Andes, and the Plains. The Hil-Countries are twenty 
Pcra are three, Leagues broad, at the narroweſt ; the Andes, as much ; and the Plains, Ten 
and all diffe- Leagues, and ſomething more ; and each part extends it ſelf the whole length 
anocher, as Of the Country. The Hl Countries are bare and naked; the Andes well 
well infertili- clogthed with Woods and Forreſts ; and the P/azns, well turniſhed with Rivers, 
5+. r= together with the benefit of the Sea z yet, in many places, the earth is ſandy 
and dry, which makes it unfit for Grains, or Fruits. In the Hill-Countries, * 
their Summer beginneth in Apr:4, and endeth in September, during which time 
they have fair weather ; and from September to April, which is their Winter, 
it raineth ; This Part is much'ſubjze& to Winds, which it receiveth from the 
Coaſt, which bringct\ a difference in the weather ; ſome Winds bringing Szow, 
others Thunder, others Rain, and others Fair Weather ; and where there fal- 
lth but little Razz, it is obſerved to be the more Fertil in Corn and Fruits, On 
the Andes, it is ſaid torain continually ; whereas, in the Plains, ſeldom, or ne- 
ver; and their Summer beginneth in Ofober, and endeth in Apr}; ſo that 
when it is Summer here, it is Winter with thoſe in the H:!/-Countries ; And its 
obſerved, that a man, in one dates journey, may ſee Summer andWinter, ſo that 
at his ſetting torth he may be in a manner frozen,and before night ſcorched with 
heat. 
Pere'yy the That. part of Pers, beſt known, and on the Mey del Sud, hath been by the 


Maca i Spaniards divided into three Audiences, viz, Quito, Lima, and De la Plata : 
three Audien- T hat of Quito is the moſt Northern; that of De /a Platathe moſt Southern ; 
_— and that of Lima, in the middle ; and each of theſe Audiences hath divers Pro- 
Proviaces, Vinces, Quzto holds part of Popayan, part of the true Peru, Los Quixos, or La 
Canela, Pazamoros or Gualſongo, and fkewiſe St. Tuan de las Salinas. That 
of Lima, holds the true Peru, where there were ſeveral Provinces, which the 
name of Pers hath ſwallowed up. And the Audience De 1a Plata holds the 
Provinces of Tucrman, and De ; Charcas, andtheſe Provinces comprehend a- 


boundance of other leſſer ones, the knowledge of whichis little neceſlary. 


The 
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Leagues long, and large. The Quarter of © 


opayan, ſubje@ to this Chamber 
® hath the Cities of Popayan, Cali, Tim ana, ah Fg N } [i 
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The Audience of Quito is about the Equinoftial Linz, and is 2 or = The Audience 


Nuito de» 


ot 
” | - (cribed. 
others; which we have already tos chict Ci- 


rreated of, with Popayan, in Terra F1yma, The Quatter of Pers, ſub j:& ro 1% 


wito; once one 


Quito, hath the Cities of, 1. St, Franciſco del Quito, ot imply 
egal_ Seat of therr” 


the principal Cities of the Tnca's of Peru, beihg' the 


t 
Kin , where they had a magnificent Palace. Its Stretrs ate ſtrair, broad; and- 
well ordered, and its Houſes well built ; is adorned with 4 fait Cathedrdt* 
Church, two Comvents of Dominican and Frantiſcan Friars, af alſo with the 
Courts of Fudicature : once very large, bur at prefenr,; it hatt) nor above Five * 


hundred Houſes of natural Spaniards, Two or three thouſahd Houſes Inhabit-. 


ed by the Natzves; and inits Territory near a htidred Villages, where the 


Natrves alſo reſide ; ſince the Spaniards became” Maſters of Peri, they: 
bave made this a place of good ſtrength, being well Fortified,” anda well A 
with Ammunition. 2, Kio Bamba, of no note, except for its ancieht P. 
lace of the Kings of Peru. 3, Cuenca, ſeated in a Country. wel ſtored with 
Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, and Veins of Sulphar, 4. Loxa, ſeated ina 
{ſweet and yon Valley, between two Rivers, the Inhabitants' are well fur- 
niſhed with Horſes and Armour, which is the chiefeſt part of their Wealth. 


5.St. Michael de Piura,of no great account,except it be for its being the firſt C6-" 


lony which the Spaniards planteds, Pery.in St. Fago deGuayagquil,of ſome note; 
ſcatednear the influx of the River Guayagqurll, at the bottom of an Arm of the 
Sea. 7. Caſtro de Vil:, another Colony of. Jpaniards. 8. Porto Vieyjw, ſeated not 
far from the Sea-ſhore, but of no account, by reaſon of the badneſs of its air irs 
Port-Town is Mants, nigh to which is a rich Vein of Emeralds. 9. Fuan. And 
10. Zamora de los Arcaides, both ſo called in refererice to twoCities of thoſe 
names in Spain;and theſe are the Cirres,or Colonies,which the Spaniards poſſeſs 
in the Audience of Quito, which have been eſtabliſhed; at divers times, and nor 
long after the Conqueſt of Pers. : i 
e air of the Country is ſufficiently temperate, though under the Line, 
it is Fertil in Grains and Fruits, well ſtored with Cattle eſpecially with 
Sheep ; and alſo plentifully furniſhed both with Fi and Fowl ; but the Fer: 
tility of the Country is moſt ſeen about, or near Quzto, and Porto Viejo; 
near Lona and Camora are Mines of Go/4, near Cuenca, Mines of Silver, Quiche 
ſitver, Copper and Iron : Near Porto Viejo, Mines of Emeralds, and about Gxays 
aquil is tound Salſaparilia. DE | | 
The Province or Country, DE LOS QUINXOS, otherwiſe de Ja 
Canella, is Eaſtward of Quzto: Its chief Cities are, 1, Baeſa, builtin 1559 
by Giles Ramirez de Avila, Eaſtward of Quito about cighteen Leagues, 
now the Reſidence of the Governour. 2. Archidona, rwenty Leagues; 
South-Eaſtwards of Baeza. 3}. Avila, fo called in reference to Rimerez 
de Avila; and 4. Sevilla del Ovo, all Colonies of Spaniards : The Coun- 
try is Mountainous, rude, and unfertil ; yer produceth a C:nnamon-Tree, which 
pruned, the iree, bark, and /eaves are Cinnamon ; but the Fruit is by much the 
beſt, and moſt perfect. 
PAZ AMOROS, South of de /4 Canella, hath three Cities, or Colo- 
nies of Spanzards, vis. 1. St. Juan de las Salinas, or Valladolid; 2. Loy- 
ola, or Cambinama; And 3. St. 7a 0 de las Montannas : The Air of the 
Country is ſaid to be healthful, the ſoil indifferent fruitful, and feeds 
many Cattle; 2nd alſo abounds ini Mines of Gold. Los Quzxos, arid Paza-' 
| = depend as to their Spiritual Government on the Biſhop of Q#zt0. 
he 


The fertiliry 


ofr 


Silver, 
other T tf br 


The Provirce 
de los Quix 05s 


© The Province 
of Pa7amoresn 


udience of LT MA, isat preſent moft famous of all; by reaſon of The Audicnte 


the Cities of Limaand Cuſco ; this having been formerly the Metropolis of the & £51 


Empire of the Tnca's, and the other being the preſent Reſidenct of the Vice- 
Roy of Peru ; and this Audience comprehends the true Pers ; the chief 
depending Cities, beſides Lima and Caſco, are, 1: Arnedo, ſeated ind Val- 
ley among Vineyards. 2, La Santa, or 1a Parſilla, ſeated in a Valley, nigh 
to which are rich Mines of Silver. 3. Trux:1lo, ſcituate on theBank of a ſmall, 
but pleaſant River,about two Leagues from the Sea, where it hath a large; bur 
Ooo z uſs 


Mines of G old, 


*+SASECtAKE 


unſafe Haven, and in a pleaſant Valley ; the Town indifferently well built and 
large, and beautificd with four Convents of ſeveral Orders. 4. Miraflores, a- 
bout 5 Leagues from the Sea, in the valley of Z ans, of ſome note for the abun-, , 
dance of dugar Ganes that, grow there. 5. Cachapoyas, or St. Tuan de 1a 
Frontiera, of good accourit 1n former times for an ts the Kings of Pers 
with handſom women, 6. Leon du Guanuco, rich and pleaſantly ſeated, and 
beautified with ſome Religious Houſes, a Colledge of Jeſuits, and in former 
tune with a ſtately Palace of the Kings. 7- Areguipg. Icituate at the foorvf a 
flaming Mountain, in the;valley of Qu:/ca, made happy by a flouriſhing ſoil,and 
temperate air. ,3. Valverde ſcated ina valley of the ſame name, which yields 
prevey of Vines, from which they make good Wine ; the Town is indifferent 
arge, being Inhabited by about 500 Spaniards beſides Natives ; and beaurified 
The Clry Li- with a fair Church, an Hoſpital, and three Fryeries. _ Fhe City of Lima is two 
ma pleaſantly Leagues long, andone broad, ſeated in a pleaſant valley, being begirt with 
_ ſw eet Fields and delighttul Gardens, below which is its Port, Co/7ao. The 
wma þ Houſes in this City. are well built, its ſtreets large, and ſo ordered that moſt of 
; the chief take their riſe trom the Mayker-place ; It is faid to confilt of 10000 or- 
dinary Families, beſides Paſſengers, and thoſe that come hither for trade, which 
are! many, by reaſon the riches of Pers that yearly paſs through this Ciry to 
oto Sparn, which hath not a little encreaſed its wealth. The City encloſes 
Hath many ſeveral fair Edifices and Churches, among which theſe folowIng may not be 
Rarely Edt forgotten : 4/45. The Palaces ofthe Vice-Roy and Archbiſhop, theri the Cathe- 
TY drat Church built aiter the Model of that of Sevit in Spain, and endowed wirt 
an Annual Revenue of 30000 Dycats, alſo the Courts of JFudicature, the Colled- 
ges and Monaſteries ; allo its four Hens, to wit, one for the Clergy, ano- 
ther for the Spaniards, a third for the Indians, and: the fourth for the Wid- 
dows : The air about this City is healthful, temperate, alwates ſerene, and the 
ſoil tie moſt fertil of all Nexw ,- | 
The City of — Among the other Cities Cuſco is the chief among thoſe of the Provinces of the 
exſen, with is H;Jl-Countries,,and the Andes, being by much the moſt famous ; having been 
fcentPalaces, the Reſidence of the Tnca's, or Peruvian Kings, who for the more beautifyin 
and other rhis City ordered all their Nobility to buildeach of them a Palace for their Re- 
& fidence;atpreſent it is of the greateſt account in all this Country, as well for its 
beauty and greatneſs, as,for urs populouſneſs, being ſaid to be the habitation of 
about 3000 Spaniards, and 10000 Natives ; befides Women and Children. Be- 
fides theſe Palaces, Itis adorned with a Cathedral, and 8 Pariſh Churches, four 
Convents of Religious Orders, a Colledge of Jeſuits, a ſtately Temple dedicated 
to the Sun, alſo ſeveral Baths about the City, and abundance of very fair Hou- 
ſes, in the fields. Its ſcituation is betwixt two pleafant and uſeful Rivers; and 
begirt with Mountains. | 
Irz Fertility. .. The Country for the moſt part is fruitful, they have good paſtures, which 
are well ſtocked with Cattle, they gather abundance of Coca, have excellent 
Veniſon, and the Country generally well furniſhed with Rzvers, in which they 
Rach Mines take good Fz/þh. It yields many Mines of Gold and Silver about Cuſco, and 
» - particularly of Go/d at St. Juan del oro, at Oropeſa Vermillion ; and Quickſitver, 
Silver +; *. | _—_— 
a :tween Arnedo, and Port de Guajara, and likewiſe at Barranca are rich ſa/r 
HS. | 
The Inhabitants” of Guanueo, and of Chachapoyas, are the moſt civilized of 
Peru. ' There are yet every where a great number of theſe Indians, there be- 
ing eſteemed under the juriſdition of Tr&ux://o, 50000 Tributaries, 30000 in 
that of Guaruco, as many in Guamangea,5 0000 in that of Arequipa,and 100000 
- inthe juriſdiction of Cuſco, Fc. There are likewiſe others who yield no obedi- 
- -ence.to the Spaniards,among which are the Manatiens not far from Cuſco, who 
maintain themſelves in their Mountains ; who often butcher and cat thoſe Spa» 
niards they canentrap. Fþ | | | 
iy: Province The Province DELAPLATA, or de los Chazcas, is South of Pers, 
with its Cries Nd under the Tropick of Jo, Wewpy It is divided into two of three other 
deſcribed. leſſer parts, to wit, de /os Charcas, dela Sierra, and of Tucuman, This laſt 
15 quite beyond the Tropick, and we will deſcribe it with Paraguay, or Rio de 
ta 
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la Plata, with,which it ſhall beſt agree. The two.othery are for. the moſt pare - 
on this ſide that Tropsck. The chiet City is de 1a Plara, that is of Syiver ; and 
this City gives ſometimes its name to the Province. ; is the Rehidence of gn 
Avcbbiſhop; dignified with the ſeat of the Governowr,the Courts of Fudrcature, 
and beautihed witi a fair Cathedral, belides ſeveral Relrgiows Howes. The 
City is ſeated in a, pleaſaat and fruittul ſoil. Its Houſes wel built, and ſo large, 
that within'its walls are the habitations of 800 natural Spaxiards, beſide boog9p 
Natives Tributaries, under its Juriſdiction. Its Mines by reaſon-of the:jnoom- 
modities of the waters, were abandoned ſo ſoon as thoſe of !Potoſ{s were tiſeg- 
vered, Yheh, ſince this diſcovery, from a ſmall Village is now become « very 
conſiderable-and large Town, of two Leagues Circuit, being,-lahabiredby.a- 
bout 40 or 50c0o Spaniards,beſides about 30000Natives,and others;that work 
in the Mines. Itis ſeated below the Mountain, which bears the ſame :nagpe, 
from whence they have their $:/ver. A City eſteemed free beeauſe. of its large 
and ample priviledges ; the Officers for the Treaſure of the Province reſiding 
here, being allo much trequented by Merchants, which come hither to trade 
for their $:/ver, bringing them ſeveral Commodities in exchange that they 
have need of, ſo that I may ſay, it is plentifully furniſhed with all Commod:- 
ties, as well for delight, as neceſſity. The other Cities are Neueſtya Sennora, 
de la Pax, or Villanueva, —— and Ch:cuito a City of Indians ; Then San- 
fa Crux de la Sierra; and in Tucuman St. Jago del Eftera, Neueſtra Sennora 
de Talavera, and St. Michael of Tucumdh. | | 


" That which is moſt obſervable in'this . Province are the Silvet Mines, ze {a This Proviees 
Plata, de Porco, and above all thofe df Potoſi;, being the moſt famous in the rich in Mines 
world, though yielding nothing but Silver; * It is obſerved of this Mine, 'thas of Silver. 


it hath four principal vez1s, rhe finſfWhich is called the rich ; Was Regiſtered 
the 21 of April 1545. and the others in little time after. Theſe Enregiſters 
are made to take norice of the time granted to thoſe which diſcover tl:e Vacs 
to whom they —_— defraying the charge, and paying to the King the righ 
of a fifth part. It is {aid that the rich Mine had its Metal out of the Earth, 
faſhion ofa Rock, or like a Chreft of 306 Foot long, 12 or 1 broad, and iQ 
12 deep. And that which is likewile obſervable, is that a theſe Veins are t6- 
wards the Sun riſing, and not one towards its ſetting: they have now exhauſt» 
ed all that was the beſt and eaſieſt to take away, and the Miners are deſcend- 
ed into the Earth, ſome to 500, others to x0, or 1200: Degrees of depth. Fhe 
Rich vez yielded the moiery of good Silver; but now ſcarce will Cone 
Ore yield rwo Ounces of pure Silver ; yet ſome will ſay that the Catholick King 
receives for his fifth part, near two millions of Crowns yearly. Account 1s 
made of 20000 men, working in theſe Mznes, and of 50000 Tnd;ans, which go 
and come to the City of Potoft , to trade. - | 

SANCTA CRUX DE LA SIERRA, or the Holy Croſs of the chief 
Mountain of its little Province, is Eaſt of Potoſs;, but incloſed with,many.bar- 
barous Nations on the Weſt and South ; among others, the Chiriguagues, which 
are a ſort of People not to be reduced to order, though between La Sierra and 
Tucuman. The Country is hot, but ſometimes oppreſſed with cold and ſharp 
winds ; the Land hath Grains, Mayz, Wine, and teeds much Ven:ſon. 


c 
i 


The Tzca Garcilaſſo de la Vega hath given us a very fine Hiſtory of Peru, The riches 
bf its Tuca's or Kings, with their Riches, great Revenues, Policies, and Forces: ws Tuca's of 
as to their Wealth, it was ſhewed by the vaſt Treaſures which the Spaniards Thele Policy. 
became Maſters of; all their moveables, beſides Rooms full of ſeyeral forts of Their Forces: 


Images, being of Gold and Silver, together with ſeveral Rooms filled with 
Treaſure. Their Policy was ſhewed inthe management of their Aﬀairs, and 
enlargement of their Territories, treating their Subjzeds kindly and lovingly ; 
and allowing them ſhare in the ſpoils of other Countries, meerly to endear 
them, and gain their affeQions ; and by theſe, and the like means, they were 
much reverenced, and faithfully ſerved by their Subjzets. Andlaſtly, as to 
their Forces, we may conclude them to have been great, if we look back upon 
their great and' many victories they have gained, as alſo of the Civ:1 Wars 
maintained between the firſt Spaniſs Chiefs that Conquered this great Empzre, 


though 
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FTalnhabicans. though with no ſmall pains, expences, and loſs of men. The People are ſaid 
tobe of a ſtrong and healthy conſtitution, couragious and warlike, great Diſ- 
ſemblers, ignorant of Letters, much given to Dy#nk ; were formerly ſo barba- 
rous, that they adored oy Beaſts, or thoſe inanimate things, which they 
might make uſe of, or which they feared might hurt them ; ſacrificing not 6n- 
ty raves and Beaſts, but likewiſe Men and Women taken in Way, and fome- 
times their own Children, | 

Twe rare Among the rarities of this Country, here is a Platt, which, if put into the 

> —_ hands of « Sick perſon, will immediately diſcover whether he ſhall die or re- 
cover ; for, if he, at the putting it tohis hand, look of a chearfut countenance, 
then it isa fign of his recovery ; but if ſad, and troubled, a ſure ſign of death, 
They have another Plant, of which the North-part, regarding the Mountains, 
beareth its F-wits only in Summer, and the Southern-parts, towards the Sea,in 
the Winter ſeaſon only. | | 


CHILES 


chil; bounded. HILT is between Peru, which is North of it, and the Patagons which 
Jes lengrh and are on its South towards the Streight of MageHan, and between Para- 


gua, and the MageVanjck-Land, which are on the Eaſt of it, and the Mey del 
Sud, which waſhes it on the Weſt ;_its length, from North to South, extends 
from the 26 Degree of Latitude, unto the 46, and reaches 500 Leagues. Its 
breadth, from Weſt to Eaſt, is between the 296, and 302, and ſometimes zog, 
06, 307 Degrees of Latirude ; and ſometimes likewiſe ſtretches 500 Leagues. 
ut the Andes, bounding it almoſt all along the Eaſt, theſe Mountains in ſome 
places advanee ſo near the Sea, that they leave it but a ſmall breadth: 
+41; vides * Chili is divined into three Quarters, and theſe Quarters into thirteen Juriſ- 
tuco three ditions ; one of the three Quarters retains the name of Cþ:1z, and contains the 
quarter, = 'Jyriſdictions of Serena, Quillata, and St. Fago de Chili, extending it ſelf from 
Nodes in- The River of Coptiapo, unto that of Male ; where are on the Coaſt the Ports of 
e9 13 Jurlſdi- iapo, of Guaſco, of Coguimbe, whete Sir Francs Drake was repulſed, and of 
—_ Valpayraſo, where he ſurpriſed a Veſlel laden with 25000 Pezo's of Gold of 
zv4a, and a great quantity of Wines. The ſecond Quarter advances from 
the River of Mau/e unto that of Gallegos, and is called the Imperial from one 
of its principal Cities : The Juriſdictions of this part are thoſe of Conception, of 
Ongot or de los Infantos, of the _— of Villarica, of Valdivia, ot Oſorne, 
and of Chilva. The Conception, Valdivia, and Chitva, have their Ports of the 
ſame name ;. that of Canter ſerves for the Imperial: Theſe two Quarters of 
Chili and the Imperial, are between the Mer del Sud and the Andes. Beyond 
theſe Mountams in the laſt Quarter Chicuito or Cxyo, where are the Juriſh;ehi- 
ons of Mendoza, and St. Tuan de Ia Frontera, All theſe Juriſditions take 
their Names from the ; ps pr Cities ; beſides which they have ſome others : 
Tes chief Cidles But a word or two of ſome of the chief Cities in Chil, and firſt of Copiapo, ſeat- 
derided. £4 in a Fertil Valley of the ſame name, and neighboured by a 0 » butſmall 
Haven. ' 2. Conception, ſeated in a capacious Bay, by which,and the Mountains 
which encompaſs it, which are well fortified, it is a place of good ſtrength, ſo 
| that jt is made the Reſidence of the Governour, where he hath a ſtrong Garri- 
ſon of Spaniards, 3. L' Imperial, ſcituate on the Banks of the River Canter, 
a place of great Rrength and power, eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt in this Coun- 
try, and is the See of a 5: 4. Villa Rica, 25 Leagues trom the Mer del 
Sud, another Colony of Spaniards. 5. Valdivia, neighboured by a capa- 
cious and ſafe Haven, as alſoby rich Mines of Gold ; another Colony of Spani- 
ards. 6. Oforno plentifully ſtored with Mines of Gold, bur ſeated in a barren 
ſoil. 7. Caſtro, built on the Bay of Ancu, in a fruitful INland, about 50 Leagues 
in length, and g or 10 in breadth. 8. St, Fago, ſeated on the Banks of the Ri- 
ver Topacalma, at the Mouth whereof is a noted Haven, called, Valparaiſo. 


And 
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and 9. Serena, ſcituate on the Banks of Rio de Coguimbo, not far from. its 
influx into the Sca ; a Town, though but ſmall, yer of good ſtrength, eſpecial- 
ly, fince it 15 become a Colony of Spanzards ; rich alſo in Mines of Gold. 

Chili in their Language, ſignifies Cold, which in regard of the Mountains of © v<rycold. 
Sierra Nevaaa de los Andes, are ſaid to be extreamly cold ; and where reigns 
a certain Wind, fo ſharp, and piercing, that it inſenfibly extinguiſhes the naru- 
ral hear, ſo that people olten die in a moment ; and then freezes, arid hardens 
their bodies in ſuch manner, that they corrupt not. 

The Valleys and the Plans neareſt rhe Sea, are well inhabited, and have the 1s Ferciliry. 
Air healthful, ſerene, and temperate; the ſoil exellent, and Fertil ; though not 
without ſome difference, according as it 1s nearer or further from the Equator. 

The Quarter ot Ch:/z ought to be hotter, and that of the Imperzal as hot as 

Sparn : but the vicinity ot the Mountains on one fide, and the orher, renders it 

a little colder than otherwiſe might be expected, as to the Climate; bur yer 

hot enough to be one of the belt Parts of America, The Valley of Cipapo 

yields ſometimes Three hundred for one; tizoſe of Guaſco, and Coguimbo are 

held no waies inferiour to it 5 that of Ch:4; is fo excellent, that it communicates os ARAM 
its name to the Country. Above theſe Valleys are Mines of $:/ver, Quick- Silver ns Yong 
ſilver, Copper, Lead, and great plenty ot Gold; both in the Ingots, and ther Merals. 
Sand. 

Valdivia, who was here after Almagyre, and who at the beginning ſucceed- 7.14;vi:gain- 
ed better than his Predecetlor had done, extracted a great quantity of Go/d out ©4877 riches 
of this Country ; and cauſed to be wrought ſeveral Mines ot Go/4, ſo rich, that 
each Ind:an rendred hitn thirty or forty Ducats daily ; and when he had em- 
ployed but twelve or fifteen Indzans in this work, they would have yielded 
three or tour hundred Ducats a day ; and in a month, about Ten thouſand ; 
andinayear, about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty thouſand Ducats. 

This agrees with what the T7xca Garcil.ifſo de 13 Vega reports in his Hiſtory, 
ſaying that the Count Valdiv:a had for lis Portion a part of Ch11i, and tlat his 
Subjects rendred [:um the yearly tribute of a hundred thonſand Peto's of Gold. 
But the thirſt a!ter this Metal being inſatiable, and Va/divia, the more he re- The Avarice 
ceived, the more ſtill he coveted, torced to work in theſe Mines thoſe Indi ans, 044-4 
who, not accuſtomed to ſo hard a labour, nor to ſerve ſo cruel a Maſter,reſolved is, 2 
to rid themiclves of him,and to caſt off their heavy yoke : In purſuance of which, 
thoſe of Arauco, and thereabouts, began the revolt; and atter divers encoun- 
ters, flew and took a hundred and fifty of his Horſemen. WEE, 
Theſe Araugues, with their Neighbours, aflembled themſelvesto a Body of 
Twelve or thirteen thouſand men; who after having been divers times beaten 
by Valdivia, andin all likelihood of being quite ſubdued ;* at length, an old Iz- 
zan, who in all poſſibility, had before obſerved the order which the Spaniards 
held in their Batzels, adviſed them to divide their men: into many Squadrons ; 
and ſhewed them how each Squadron, one after another, muſt aſſault the Spa- 
neards ; and that the firſt Squadron being broken, muſt rally in the tail of the 
laſt ; which ſucceeded fo well, that in the end, they ſo wearied the Spaniards, 
and thejr Horſes ; that when they beganto think of a retreat, they were pre- 
vented, and utterly defeated. Some fay, that Valdivia being fallen into their 
hands, was faltened to a Tree, and his Almoneyr to another, ſonear together, 
thas they might diſcourſe together, and condole one anothers misfortungs. And 
that the Araugues, from time.totime, ( though contrary to their cuſtom, - to 
eat human fleſh ) did cut off gobbets of fleſh from their Leggs, Thighs, and 
Arms, which they cauſed 'to be roaſted; boyled, or broiled, according to their 
ſeveral Appetites,which they did cat in the Gght of theſe poor tormented Crea« 
cures, whilſt they were finiſhing their daies in ſuch a lingring death : Others 
ſay, that thev took off the top ot his skull, and poured melted Go/4 into his 
Brains, Mouth, and Ears, making afterwards a God-et of his Head, and Trum- 
pets of his Bones; Wc; L | | 


Aﬀter 
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The Ciry of Aſter the death of Valdivia, the Spantards had great diſadvantages in Ghi- 

ko 4iiata 1i, till that Gracias de Mendoza, fon tothe Vice Roy of Peru, had reduced part 

ſiroyed by the of theſe people to obedience, which continued for no long ſeaſon ; for in 1599, 

Nanves,with theſe people ſurprized the City of Valdivia, ſeized on the gates and chiefpls. 

ns ces, invelted every houſe, to the end nothing might eſcape their hands, ſet fire 
through all, killed and took priſoners 4 or 500 men, women and children, took 
the Fort, wherein were three hundred thouſand Pezo's of Gold; beſides which 
they carried away with them all the Arms, Ammunition, and Artillery, 

After the taking of Vald:v1a, the Imperial was beſieged, which they ſtoutly 
defended and maintained for the ſpace ot Twelve Months, and would have done 
longer, were it not for the Famine and fickneſs that ſo extreamly reigned a- 
monglit them, that reduced their Forces, together with the Inhabitants of the 
City, toabout twenty men, who no longer able to detend themſelves, ſubmit- 
ted tothe mercy of the Araugues ; So that in the end, of x z principal Cities 
that were in Chi/z, 6or 7 were ruined; viz, Valdivia, P Imperial, Ongol, 
Chill:an, St. Crux, 1a Conception, and Villarica : Oſorno, in time received 
relief : The men found in the taken Cities were knockt on the head ; 
they permitted the ranſom of women, one of whom they gave for a pair of 
Spurs, a pair of f#:yrrups, or a Hoyſes bridle ; for a Sword they would give half 
a dozen ; but this commerce was ſoon Prohibited by the Vzce-Roy of Peru ; 
that Arms ſerviceable for War might not be put into the hands of theſe Barba- 
FIANns. 

Of thoſe which they had got by means of this commerce, or which they 
gained at the taking of ſo many Cities, and in divers defeats ofthe Spaniards, 
they after made uſe, and became ſo dextrous, that they mounted on horſe- 
back, managed the Lance, Musket, Halberd, fc. and continued the War from 
1599 to 1641 when the Marqueſs Vadez made peace with them. During this 

A (ad diſaſter J{/ay there hapned a thing worthy 'of obſervation ; to wwr, In 1614, a Ship of 
ag ad ſcay bringing relief ro the Spanzards that were in the Fort of Arauque, it un- 
; fortunately fell out-that it ſuffered a Shipwrack on the Coaſt, ſo that the men 
tell all into the hands of the Arangques, who immediately ſlew them all, ſave 
only the Trumpeter, who being about to paſs the ſame Fate with his Fellows, 

thought he would once more ſound before he died, which ſaved his life. 
The reaſonoo The reaſon of the laſt revolt of the Arauques was , that after having ſerved 
—_ re- the Spaniards for near 50 years, and being forthe moſt part become Chriſti- 
a ans, the Spaniards had yet taken ſome of their wives and children, and fold 
them away into perpetual and cruel ſervitude, which made them not only: re- 
ſolve to caſt off the Span:fþ yoke, but likewiſe to-renounce Chriſtianity. | 

Unde the name of Araugues are comprehended the Inhabitants of theMour- 
tains, and Valleys of Arauco, Tucapel, and Puren ; which are between the 
Conception, the Imperial and ___. Peace being made with theſe people, 
there reſted in Ch:1; none but the Pulches as enemies to the Spaniards : but 
theſe Pulches being beyond the Axdes, they have little to do with them ; and 
the Country is reſtored to a good eſtate, and the Cities better rebuilt. 

The CityLs DL, 4 CONCEPTION is at preſent walled with walls of ſtone, hath a 
conerommd Cittadel z and becauſe the Governour of the Province reſides here, though the 
ſcribed. (foil be ingrateful, the Inhabitants have fo tilled, manured, and fo embelliſhed it 
with Gardens, that it is become one of the pleaſanteſt abodes of Chi/i, Vald:- 
v441s ſcituated on an elevated ground, which with the addition of Art, is held 
one of the ſtrongeſt in Cþz/r. | 2 NI 

The Juriſdiction of $t. Fago hath under it more than 8ooco Indians, which 
are Civided into 26 Partimrento's, or parts ; that of the Imperial hath as ma» 
ny ; Oforno 200000, Caſtro del Chilve 12, or 15000 only, the other Jur:ſd5tFt- 
035 more or leſs. | | | Frogs 

The Iohabi- The Natives of Cb:/z are for the moſt part 6 Foot high, well proportioned, 
rants of Chil ſtrong, ative, warlike, and cruel when they have the advantage of their enc+ 
mies; ofa white complexion, their Garments for the moſt part are skins of 

- beaſFs, their common Arms are Bows and Arrows. 


The 
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The Country is ſubjet to Earth-quates, the ſoil in the midland is for the The Feriiiry 
moſt part Mountainous, and unfruitful ; towards the Sea-fide, level, ferrtil, —agipcavat 
and well watered with R:ivers, which makes it yield plenty of Whear, © 
Mayz, and other Grains; which, as alſo their Vines, were tranſported from 
Spain hither, which now are ſo abundantly increaſed that they often furniſh 
Peru. Nor doth any Country in all America afford more Cattle than this 
doth, their Sheep like thoſe of Pers, are very large; they have here long Pep- Its Commodij 
per, abundance of Honey, good Fruits and Plants, but their chiefeſt riches is "* 
drawn from the Gold and J:/vey. 

In the Mountains of the Andes, though very cold, are 12 or 15 Vulcans 
which perpetually vomit fire : Theſe Vulcans take their name from the Vallies 
where they have their riſe, or from Cities or Towns there adjacent, 
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BRAZILE regarding the 
Sea, with its Governments ( as 
they are Inhablited by the Por- 
rugals) of 


(STARA 


|] MARANHAN 


$anftos, 
$r. Vincent. 
Trauchi, 
Ippe villa. 
St, — 
Angra dos Reyes. 
p yy Sano. 
orto Scguro. 
} Sanfta Crux. 
los Iſleos. 
Camama. 
St. Salvador. 
BAYA dcles SANCTO$— —— 
apenpe. 
{ Seregippe del Rey. 
Y — F 


Olinda. 
Recif. 


Se VINCENT 


RIOJANIEROm——_ 
SPIRITU SANCTO 
PORTO SEGURO-— 


LOS ISLE OS 


SERE GIPP E— 


FERNAMEUCO St. Michael. 


Calvo. 
TAMARACA Tamaraca. 
| Payraba. 
JPARAYBA 3$r. Anchouy. 
; St.Katherine. 
de los tres Reys. 
\ Copouts 


RIO GRANDA 


Narall. 
Brandibe. 
Siara. 

Sc. Jago. 
Se. Sebaſtian. 
Cors, 
Soutpan. 
Clene Salinas, 


) Nawt Loſtao. 


| 


——— 
— 


| Sr. Lewis. 
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BRAZILE within Land, 
which is with aboun- 
dance of ſeveral forts of *pco- 
Pp ( moſt of which are un- 

wn ugto us ) among which 
are the F 


PARAGUAY Or, RIO 
dela PLATA, whole chief ! 


PARAGUAY 


Provinces and Places, are thoſe ? 
FA 


| PAR A— 
LC 


Para. 

Paries, Carayzs, Amixocorics, Nonezs, Amacaxies, Apnyes, Aquigirzes, 
Tapiguiries, Panaguiries, Apetubzz, Tapuxenquies, Caraguatayres, Qui- 
riguizs, Bigrorgies, Vibes, Guigracs, Jub#s, Oquigrics, Pahies, Aries, 
Guipzs,Cuigraics,Pirivies, Annaciughes, Laratiics,Guaracacativies, Aturavies, 
Aquitigpzs, Maimimyes, Caracuivyes, Mandeivies, Caracmbas, Macuriies, 
Naparcs, Parapories, Pahacurics, Cuaxrzs, Nuhinvies, Taraguaigics, Pi- 
raquiey, Avacuyes, Tapacuyyes, Macaraguacies, Tupioys, Cayviarics, Ja- 
cuyviey, Canucujares, Joblores, Cumpehes, Cicuies, 8c. 

Paraguay, 
Eupana. 
Guabiano. 

( Chaco. 
Rioxa. 
Eſtcro. 
Aſſumption. 
las ſeire Corrientas. 
Santa Fee, 
Buenos Ayres. 
Perabobre. 
St. Jago del Eſtero. 
gt. Michael de Tucoman, 


"- "% SLRS, 
Salta. 
Corduba. 
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CHACO 


Dea PLATA - 


la Concepiion. 
St.Nicholas. 

St. Francis Xavier. 
Ibicuir. 


URVAIG-— 


St. Ignatius, 
Irapoa, or the Incarnation. 


The holy Sacrame nr. 


PARANA 


Acarag. _ 
Santa Maria. 


y -uidad Real. 


Villa ricca. 

Sr, Paul. 

No. cn. de Loretto, 
St. Franciſco Xavicr, 
St. Joſeph» 
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R A Z I L E is moſt commonly taken for the moſt Eaſterii pait 6f Awe » qe 
rica Meridionals. Ih_1501 AlvareZ Cabral a Portagal failing along} | | 
the Coalt of Africa, in his paſſage to the Eaſt Tadtes, by a great Tem- 
peſt (the wind blowing Loſteraly ) he was' driven imo tiiefeperts; a Column e- 
where he erected and left a Column whereon were affifed the Arms of Porty-'refted here by 
gal, to remain to future ages,. ſignifying rhat*he took Poſſeſſion 6fit'for thei 7777 047 
Crown of Portugal. A little after, Americus Veſputins was exprefly ſent to with his Ma- 
make a more particular diſcovery of it, which ſo well ſucceeded rhar ina ſhort fi<1* arms 
time ſome Colonies of Portugals were here eſtabliſhed, and the name of Ameri. 
ca was givenitin honour to Americus Veſputins, which name was ſoon after 
communicated to all this new Contznent ; but this quarter particularly took the 
name of Brazzle, by reaſon of the great abundance of that wood here found 
more than in other places. | 

BRAZTILE, taken in its greateſt extent, is one half of America Mer:- 
dionals, which ſome call Brafil:zana, but which they divide into Brazile, and 
Paraguay : this Brazile ſeparated from Paraguay begins at the River of Ama- 

Zones,and extends it ſelf to the Provinces of Paraguay : and though that be but », ;.;» 1w.ns. 
from the firſt deg.of Lat,unto the 21;yet the Coatt making agreatDemi-circle, ed. 
hath no leſs than 1200 Leagues.The Mer de/Nortwaſhes it on the North.;South- 
Eaſt,and Eaſt; Paraguay and Peru,bounds the reſt towards the South andWefſt. 

The high Country is wholly unknown, and likewiſe part of tie Coaſt, © Jt G*<a! part of 
hath every where abundance of Barbarows people, who make war with, and > ounaggy 
eat one another; the divers relations hitl;erto given us, make mention of 
more than 100 of theſe peoples, yet theſe are few in regard of thoſe yet un- The parts Left 
known. The moſt famous, and beſt known, are the Margajas, Topinambous, known, 
Ovetacas, Paraibas, Petiguares,Tapouyes,Cariges, Morptons Tobajares,f9c. 

The Portiugals have only ſeized on what they found moſt commodious on the 
Coaſt, and have from time to time placed divers Governments, which they call 
Capitanies.The molt antient is that of Tamaraca,then of Feruambuco, now the The Govern- 
moſt famous of all is that of the Bay of all Saints : they count Fourteen in all, 352 07 acts 
which following the Coaſt, from the River of Amazones, towards Parygnuy, m1 Prtuga,, 
are, Para, Maranhan, Giara, Rio Grande, Parayba, Tamaraca, kery imbhuco, 4: 
Seregippe, Baya de Todos los ſantos, los Iſleos, Porto ſeenro, Spiriin ſantto, Rio 
Jamero, and St, Vincent, 

Each Capitany hath depending on it, one or two more Colonies of Portigals. Chief places in 
In the Capztany of S AINT VINCENT, the principal is $ntos, ſeated at the _— Oy 


# 
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bottom of an Arm of the Sea, diſtant from the Main, about three Leagues, ac- g-(:rived, 
commodated with a very good Port, capable to receive Vellels of 400 Tus. 
This Town is Inhabited with about two hundred Families of Portug.uls, who 
have beautified it with a fair Church, and two Convents of Friers ; and fincs 
the aſſault that Sir Thomas Cavendi/h made upon it in 1591, they have environ- 
ed it with a wall, and well Fortified it with ſtrong Baſtrons, The next 15 
Saint Vincent, which hath not above one hundred houſes of Portuzals, 
but its Port little commodious. The third and fourth Cities are [tan- 
chin, and Saint Paul, beyond the Mountains, and Forreſt, Pernabiacaba ; 
which are very difficult to croſs, the way being cut through the trees : the Ci- 
ty is ſeated on the Top of a little hill, and neighboure d by forme Mines 
Ppp 2 of 
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of Gold, found in the Movntains; a Town of abotit one hundred houſes, and 
two hundred Families, beautified with a Church, two Convents, and a Colledge 
| «This Copattary wants Satty Wane, and ©, butin xeeompenge they 

_ Et s of 8/ {ver abour'St. Patil. wh 
Capit = VIERO, rakesits name fro its River; fo 
«(Jie lc, Bl i ' inegio the monebef ongugy:y} The Porpagat; 
places deſcris- have built the City St. Sebaſtian, at the mouth of the Gu/ph, which the River 


_ = makes falling into the Sea ; and Fortified it with ſtrong Bul/warks. And more 


The 


ties. \ the : they lie likewiſe bui City obAngra de fwriReyes, andnade 
it aſtr ,olony. Fhis CÞ-:tany hh much wo a Cottong, and all 
Proof but nd-S#gar. Theſe wo Capiiraien, Rio ito and Sti Vin- 


cent, are on this ſide and beyond, or rather under the Trop:c4 of Capricorn. 
The Capitany © The Capifary DEL SPIRIT SANCTO, hath one of the beſt 
4 SpiritsSax- foils of all Brazzle, well ſtored with Cotton-woot, but deficient in Sugars. 
-—— qa is C- ft; River 1s called Parayba from a name common to three Rivers in Bra#1le ; 
one is beyond St. V;zncent, the ſecond this, and the laſt waters the Cap:tany of 
Parayba; that which waters Sp;ritu Santo, is pleaſant, but rapid. The City 
hath but two hundred and odd Families ot Portugals. Tts principal buildings 
are, a Church dedicated to St. Francs, a Colledge of Jeſuits, aid a Monaſtery 
of Beneditiines. A, 
Perto Stgrro, nmIORTO SEGURO belongs to the Duke of Averro, and hath three Colo- 
and its Cities. njes, VS. 1. St. Amaro, or St. Omers, once of great account for making Su- 
gars, where they had five Sugar Engines, for the ordering and making it, but 
deſerted by the Portugals, tor ſcar of the incurſions of the Savages. 2. San- 
fa Cruz, a Town not very large, neither with a commodious Harbour. 3. Poy- 
70 Seguro containing not above two hundred houſes, but held of ſome Antiqui- 
ty. Itis built onthe top of a white c/;f, which commands the Haven. The 
tts fertility. ſoil of this Capztany is ſo tertil in Grams and Fruits, that it furniſheth irs Neigh- 
bours ; It hath likewiſe Sugar. 
Los tees with LOS ISLEOS, belongs to Don Luco Giraldo, a Portugal ; Its chief 
its chief places. Town is ſeated on a ſmall River, but neighboured by a great Lake of twelve 
Leagues circuit, from which this River takes its riſe, and contains not above 
150, or 200 Families of Portugals, It hath a long time ſuffered perſecution, 
and the _—_y almoſt loſt by the Guaymures, a race of the moſt ſavage and 
barbarous people of Brazzile, which being driven out of their own Country 
. fell into this Prefeure, which they had utterly ruinated, had not ( as a Je- 
ſuite tells us ) ſome of the Re/:cks of St. George been brought hither; which 
ſeeing, the Planters re-took courage, and bravely repulſed theſe B arbarians. 
The River which waters this City turns eight or ten MiÞs, or Sugar-En- 
ines. 
Boyz de los: " The Capitany det B ATA DE LOS SANTOS, took its name from 
Seto; delenb> the Bay or Gulph, wherein is ſeated St. Salvador its principal City : This 
Bay having its mouth to the Sea, eight or ten Langue wide, and its depth 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty fathom every where, encloſes many Iſles, of which 
the moſt outward to the Sea is Taperico : This Bay makes likewiſe divers open- 
ings, fifteen or twenty Leagues within Land, from whence it receives the Ri- 
vers of P:tange, Cereſippe, Cachera, and others, each with their little Ga/ph : 
Lo wa This Bay is memorable for the raſh attempt of Petey Heyns a Dutchman, Admi- 
Peter Heynsa Tal of a Fleet of the /nited Provinces for the Weſt India-Company, who in 
Dutchner. 1627 entred this Bay, where there were 26 ſail of Spaniſh Sh:ps, four of which 
were men of Way, all lying under the PreteQtion of the Caſtles and Forts ; who 
notwithſtanding the ſhots that he received from the Forts, Caſtles, and Ships, 
fell amongſt them with ſuch boldneſs, that he ſunk their/:ce- Admiral,and took 
DP all, or moſt ofthe reſt, with a condition only of their lives. The City of Sr. 
ge a. Salvador, is in the moſt Northern part of the G«/ph, ſeated on a little Hill, and 
b fair, and towards the Sea ; it regards its Ports made in a Demi-circle, whoſe two points, 
__ _ or extremities have each their Caſtle; St. Antonio towards the Sea, and Tape- 
Edifices, © {pf towards the Bay, This City all environed with a wall, is great and popu- 
lous, and dignified with the Reſidence of the Vice-Roy of Brazzle, for the 
| Crown 
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Crown of Portugal, as alſo with s Biſbops See, together with divers Officers. 
It is beautified with many Churches and Religions Houſes, but above all, the 
Colledge of the Zeſwits is magnificent. This Capsiany is beſt peopled, and che 
richeſt of all Brazz/e : It hath go or 50 Sagar-M:/ls, the moſt of which are 
abour this. Bay z every Where there is quantity of Corrow, and on the coaſt is 
found Ambergreece. | 

The Capicany SEREGFPPE DEL RET hath only alittle City, and O- Sreyipe 41 
liversis that alone which gives it a degree-amongſt the Captains of Brazile ; *9andinCi 
and here is eſteemed to be ſome Mines of S;/ver, on 

The Capitany of FERNAMBT/CK is one of the beſt of all Brazile, The Capicany 
poſſeſſed by the Albuquergues. The Portugals have here eſtabliſhed Thirteen * F"3cmicls 
Colonies, among which O/nds is the chief, being a fair and pleaſant City, ſea- nics,and Cirie: 
ted near the Sea-ſhore, but with no conimodious Haven, only its entrance is &{rived. 
defended by a Caſtle which is well Fortified ; Account hath been made of two 
thouſand Families of Portuz4ls, beſides the Clergy and the ſlzves which were 
in great number, which they imployed in their Sugar-mines ; and among the 
Portugals two hundred Families, which poſſeſſed each twenty five, thirty, 
forty, or fifty thouſand Cyuſados, and more ; the chiefeſt Ornament of this Ci- 
ty is the Co _ of the Jeſuits, built very rich and magnificent, and endowed 
with many Houſes in the City, many SJugar- Engines, and much Cattle in the 
held; alſoa Collegiate Church, with fix or ſeven others, beſides Chapels, ſeve- 
ral Monaſteries, and Hoſpitals, Sc. From the City a Tongue of Earth advan- 
ces to the Sea, at the end of which is Reczf, a well-peopled Town, where the 
Ships load and unload their Merchandiſes. 

T his place is become Famous in our time, having been for many years diſpu - 
ted between the Portugals, and the Hollanders ; but theſe have in the end 
been driven out by the other. 

Beſides the Colonies, there are abundance of A/dees for the Indians ; it is ob- Its Trade ind 
ſerved that every year there is laden trom Fernambuck, 80, yo, and ſometimes Commoditics. 
a hundred Ships, the moſt part with Sugars, and ſome with Bra=z:le-wood, 
and that only in the ſpace of nk years, which were 1620, 21,22, and 23, there 
was tranſported from Azgola in Athiopra, unto this Capitany 15 or 16000 
flaves to work in their Sugars, and Brazzle. 

The Saul is fat and fertil, the — Canes coming of themſelves both on the ons #+ "i 
Hills and in the Valleys, and the Brazi/e-wood, being brought in a prodigious ® 509% 
quantity from the Forreſt Gran Mato of Brazile, 20 Leagues from O/1nda, 

All theſe conveniencies, with the goodneſs of its paffures, makes them call this 
Capitany the Paradiſe of Brazle. 

Butin 1630, 31, 32, the Dutch Weſt- India Company took, and ruined Olinda, 91:4: ind St: 
and after it St. Augnſffine, and almoſt all the Fortreſles, which the Portugals ar; © go 
held in this Caprtany : -and were not driven out till within g or 10 years, but 7,7 
trom time to time moleſted. 

TAMARACA is the moſt antient Capitany, but the ſmalleſt of all Bra- The Capirany 
=:le ; that of Fernambuck encloſing it on one ſide, and Parayba ori the other. & Foros, 
Its Fertility is admirable ; the Port dos France zes is a place of no great note,bur le 


; - is Yr ; | places deicrib» 
jor its commodious haven, which is well defended by an impregnable Caſtle, cd. 


which is ſeated on the top of an hill. : 

TheCARATB Aof Parayba, had likewiſe beginning from the French in The Capirany 
1584, which ſoon after was ſeized by the Portugals, and its principal Ciry 94 59%. 
'Parayba was called by them, Ph:lippine, or Neuſtra Seignora da Nieves , and Ciry; 
by the Hollanders when they were Maſters of it, Frederic&ſtad : Itis two or 
three Leagues from the Sea, there where the River Paray6a falls, having rwo 
Caftles on the two parts, which endit, and defend its ef\trances, that on the 
right hand is Cape Delo, where is the Fort St. Katherine, the other Cape del 
Nort, where is the Fort of St. Anthony. This City is walled, and ts ſeated on 
the banks of the ſaid River ; at the bottom of an Arm of the Sea, not above 
three Leagues from the Ocean: This Capztany on the Norti touches Kzo dar wb 
Grande, on the South Fernambuck, encloſing that of T.maraca, on the Weſt : | 
the River Paravba, dividing it into two cqual parts ; the Inhabitants Ing 

hem:- 
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themſelves to till the fields, where they poffels their Her:tages, Farm-houſes,and 
Ingenno's, which are Oy built, Theſe Ingenno's, are the Mts 
Irs Inhabitants Which ſerve to bruiſe the Sugar Canes ; they are built along the River, where 
addited ro axe the Fields and Cloſes; in which lie the Canes and ſome Copſes from where 


— they fetch wood to boil the Sugar. And ſometimes, theſe Ingenno's are fo 
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Sugar, and ſo ample, that they contain beſides the houſe of the Maſter which 1s well 
built, many others : etther for the Portugals, which ſerve. them, or for thoſe 
Negroes and Slaves, which belong unto them ; and their number amounts to 
+0, 60, 80, and ſometimes to a hundred Families. There are a ſcore of theſe 'Jn« 
The genno's in the Capitany Ol la ye The Land is unequal being in Mavr- 
and fereitiry of [ains, Valleys and Plains. The Flains are tor the Sugar ; the Valleys for Tos 
the land. Gbacco, Mandioche and Fruzts ; and the Mountains for Wood, The lands which 
are tilled, yield one hundred for one,their paſtures feed many Flocks of Beeves, 
Their Cattle Sheep, Goats, Hoggs, and Horſes, -wiiich are ſtrong and laborious, The Na- 
—_— tives of the Country have ſome Aldees, that is, Villages, built after their mode, 
ons of the Na- each Village having only tour, five, or fix tzouſes, but very long like Halls, 
rives. where are 4, or 5, or 600, ſometimes 1000, 1200, or 1500 Inhabitants ;' their 
moveables being only their Hamacao's, which are their Beds, their Bow 
and Arrows,and ſome Mandioche. In each Aldee they have a Captain,which 
they chuſe among themſelves, and they give them a Lge to ſee what paſ- 
ſes : there are of theſe A/dees, in all the Caprtanzes of the Portugals, ſix prin- 
cipal ones in that of Parayba, as many in that of Rzo Fanerico, three in Tama- 
raca, three in Fernambuck, and fo in others. 
The Capitany The Capitany of RIOGRAND E. was Once polleſſed by the French, 
of Kis Grande . . - - 
deſerived, After they had quitted R. Ganabara: and here they made alliance with the 
Petivares inthe year 1597. Feliciano Geca of Garouulaſco, Captain of Pa- 
rayba came to allault them ; but without forcing them away that time ; in 
1601 they were quite expelled. The French had diſcovered an excellent Mine 
of Silver at Copooba, and another of Emeralds, near.the Bay of Moncouron, be- 
between Rio Grande, and Sara, and rich Sa/t-pits near the Point de Salinas. 
The principal Fortreſs that the Portugals hold here, is De los tres Reyes, or the 
three Kings, on the right hand ot the River. 
The Coaſt of Brazzle from Cape de Fro, until on this ſide of that of St. Au- 
guſtine, and ſo to the middle of the head of Poteng:, ſtretches from South to 
North, and continually regards the Eaſt, The reſt of this Capitany, and that of 
Siara Maranhan and Para, extend from Eaſt to Weſt, regarding the North, 
and are the neareſt to the Equinottial Line. The Coaſt of theſe tour laſt Capi- 
tanies hath no leſs extent on the Sea, than that of all the others together, = 
are worth much leſs. 
The Capitany The Capitanyof STAR A is among many Barbarous People, and therefore 
of :214, with not much frequented; yetis of ſome trade, by reaſon of the Cotton, Chryſtal, 
ns Commott Precious Stones, and many ſorts of Wood, which are here found. They have 
likewiſe many Canes of Sugar, which are of nouſe, there being no Sugar En- 
gines in the Country. 
The Capirany The Capitany of MARANH AN isan Ifle, which, with ſome others, is 
_ _ found in a Gulph, about twenty five Leagues long. and broad. This Iſle hath 
placs, Forty five Leagues Circuit, hath twenty ſeven Villages, of which Junaparan 
is the chief, and in each Village four, five or £00 men, ſo that the Reach made 
account of 1 0000 men in this Iſland. 
The fertility The Air ſerene, temperate and healthfn], the Waters excellent, and which 
of the Coun- ſcarce ever corrupt on the Sea. The Land as fruitful as any in America, yield- 
Commodities. 108 BYraz:le-wood, Saffron, Cotton, Red-dye, Lake, or Roſe colour, Balm, To- 
bacco, Pepper; and fometimes Ambergreaſe is gathered on its Coaſt. The 
Land is found proper for Jugar, and if it were tilled, would produce Grains ; 
ſome ſay, it hath Mines of Jaſper, and white and red Chryſtal, which for hard- 
neſs ſurpaſſes the D:amonds of Alenzon : It is well watered with freſh Rivers, 
and pleaſant Streams, well cloathed with Woods, in which are ſtore of Fowl. 
I:snhavitants, The people are ſtrong of body, live in good health, commonly dying with age ; 
2 apearel the women being fruitful till eighty years of age, both Sexes go naked until 


they 
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they are married, and then their apparel is only from the Waſt to the Knees, 
which is Manuf atFures of Cotton, or Feather-works, in which they are very 
ingenious. 

The Tapouy Tapere, that is, the Country of the Taypouzes, is another Iſle, Eaſt The Country 
of Maragnan; at Full-ſea itis an Ifle ; on the Ebb only, Sands ſeparate it from 9,35, 
the Continent. The ſoil is yet better than that of Mranhan, it hath but fifteen " 
Villages, the chief bearing the name of the Country ; they are greater and bet- 
ter led than thoſe of Maranhan, 

Weſt of Tapony Tapere, and on the firm Land, Comma, a City, River, and The Country 
Country of the ſame name, is of no ſmall value; its fifteen or ' Mes Villages n= we 
are as well _— as thoſe of Tapouy Tapere. Between Comma, and Cayetta, ; 
which approaches Tara, are divers people deſcending trom the Toupinambous, 
as thoſe of Maranhan, and Comma, deſcend from the 7apouyes. 

The French were likewiſe divers times poſſeſſed of the Ile of Maranhan. 

Ribaut was here in 1594, Ravardztere in 1612, This laſt choſe a moſt com- 
modious place in the liland, and built the Fort of St. Lewis ; the Portugals 
drove them out in 1614, and built new Forts, St. Zago, and Newftra Sennora, 
Among the Rivers that fall into the Gulph of Miranhan, Mari is the greateſt, 
then Tabourouronu. 

The Capitany of P AR A hath a ſquare Fort, ſeated on a Rock, raiſed four 51. c,,;... 
or tive tadom trom the neighbouring ground, and well walled, except towards of Para, with 
the River; it hath four or five hundred Portugals, who gather in the Coun- i5 Commodi: 
try Toh acco, Cotton, and Sugar. This Capstany holds beyond the Mouth of © 
the Amazone, Corrupa, and Eftiero, and among the Mouths of that River Co- 

EMINEC. 

Brazile hath an Air ſweet, and temperate, though under the Torrid Z one, of atemperate 
the dates and nights being almoſt equal ; the freſhneſs of the Sea, Rivers, and ** 
ordinary Dews contributing much to its wholſomneſs, They lie very ſubject 
to Storms, and Thunders ; and if it lighten in the evening, it is without Thun- 
der ; if it Thunder, without Flaſhes. That which likewiſe proves the goodneſs 
of the Air, is, that their Serpents, Snakes, Toads, Sc. are not venemous ; but $.,,.n, 
often ſerve for food tothe Inhabitants : yet the ſoil is more proper for the pro- Toads, &c. nec 
duction of Fruits, Paſtures, and Pulſe, than the Grains, or Vines of Europe. Yenemous 
They carry them Wine, and Flowr, Corn being ſubje to ſpoil on the Sea, The 

Natives uſe Rice and Manjoche to make their Bread. They have likewiſe Irsfertilicy and 
uantity of Pulſe, Trees which bear excellent Fruits, Herbs, Four-footed. © moans. 

| noe, Birds, and Fiſhin great abundance, many of which are not known to 

us ; many forts of Palm-irees, which yield them great Commodities : they 

have ſome Mines of Go/d, but more of S$:/ver ; but the riches ot Brazzle is 

drawn from the Sugars, and the Brazzle-wood, which comes from their Ara- 

boutan, a mighty Tree, which bears no Fruit. They have abundance of Payr- 

roquetos ; among their Monkeys, they have black ones, and of divers colours, 

the moſt part very pleaſant. The $kin of the Tapirouſſou, curried, becomes 

ſo hard, that it makes Bucklers, not to be pierced by the ſtrongeſt ſhot 

Arrow, 

The Brazilians are of a mean ſtature, groſs headed, large ſhouldred, of a The Inhabi- 
reddiſh colour, their skins tawny ; / they live commonly to a hundred and fifty w__ of bravile 
years, and free from diſeaſes, caring for nothing but War and Vengeance, died * 
They wander molt part of their time in Hunt: ng, Fiping, and Feaſting ; in uno; their 
which Mazjoche furniſhes them with Bread ; Cumin-ſeed, with Drink ; and Como kc: 
and the Fleſh of Beaſts, or of their Enemies cut in gobbets, and ſome Fiſh, are 
their moſt excellent meats. The men are very cruel, forgettul of courteſies re- 
ceived, and mindful of injuries. The Women are very laſcivious, they are de- 
livered with little or nopain, and immediately go about their affairs, and not 
obſerving the cuſtom of a Months lying in, as1is uſed among us. They let 
their hazy grow long, which ordinarily hangeth over their /hou/ders ; both 
Sexes go naked, eſpecially, till Married : They are eſteemed excellent S7w:m- 
mers; and divers, being able toſtay an hour together under water. They 
paint themſelves with divers colours, all over the body, on which they leave 

no 
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no hair, not ſo much as on their Eye-/:ds, but only a Crown about their Feag) 
and faſten a Bone, which is well poliſhed, and ſome little Stone, which is e- 
ſteemed amongſt them, in their upper Z:p, and Cheeks. Others cut their skin 
in Figures, and mixing a certain tinture it never comes out. They make 
Bonnets, Frontlets, Ruffes, Bands, Cloaks, Girdles, Garters, and Bracelets, 
with Feathers of divers colours, which they work, and mix the colours toge- 
ther very excellently. The Brazzlans which have itayed among the Por- 
tugals, are, for the moſt part, become Chrſtzans ; the others wander without 
Religion. 

a There is a great diverſity of Tongues among them ; infomuch, that FJaryric 

ledge ofthe aſſures us, that in his time he obſerved ſixty different ones ; and though they 

Sun, Moon,ard aye no Sciences, yet have they ſome knowledge of the courſe of the Sur, 


vm Moon, and Stars, giving them divers names, and calling the Ec/zpſes nights of 
the Sun and Moon. 

The richezxof All the Wood of Brazile belongs unto the King of Portugal, private per- 

Bra jle. ſons not being permitted to tradeinit. Their riches come trom WhaleOyl, 


Confetts, Conſerves, Tobacco, Silver, Hides, and other Gommoadzties ; bur 
principally from Sugar, no Country in the World exporting ſo much as Bra- 
zile doth, The lile Madera hath but ten Szgar Engines, the ile of St. Tho- 
mas poſſibly leſs ; but Brazzle 4 or 500, 
The names of As forthe names of Meſitz, and Mulates, which divers times have been 
auftiz,mulat met with ; itis to be obſerved, that the Portugals being long lince here cfta- 
aig pag bliſhed, and having from time to time cauſed to be tranſported a great many 
cd. Negroes, as well Men as Women to ſerve them ; This mixture ot divers Natt- 
ons, and divers colours, hath made them to diſtinguiſh their Children, and to 
call thoſe who came from Father and Mother of the Europeans, Mozomto ; 
thoſe who came from an Exropean and a Brazilian, Meſtiz, or Mamelucco ; 
thoſe from an European and a Negroeſs, Mulates ; thoſe from a Brazilian 
and a Negroefs, Cariboco ; thoſe from the Father and Mother of A:thioprans, 
Criolo, Moreover, it hath been known that an Athiopian woman whoſe Huſ- 
band was likewiſe an A#h:opian, hath brought forth two Children, the one 
black, and the other white; and a Brazil:an Woman, whoſe Husband was 
likewiſe a Braz:1:an, to bring forth two, the one white, and the other black : 
and oft-times blacks have whites, and whites blacks; and there are to be ſeen 
white A:thiopians, that is to ſay, in all the features of their face, and in their: 
hair, all the proportions of an A:th:opian, but with skin and hair white. 

Before Brazzle lyeth a train of low Rocks, but of a ſmall breadth; bur 
which continue almoſt all along the Coaſt, leaving but certain overtures by 
which the Rivers diſcharge themſelves into the Sea, Ships rhar go or return 

from Brazile, paſs neceilarily by theſe overtures, or openings, which oft-times 
proves very dangerous. 
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PARAGUAY or, Rio de 4 Plata: | 


He Province of P AR AGT/ AT,or Rio de 12 Plata, ( other then the Pro- 
vince de Ja Plata in Pers) is on the River which thoſe of the Country 
call Paraguay, the Spaniards Rio de 1a Plata,from whence it takes its name: 
We may-comprehend'under the name of Paraguay, or Rio de 1a Plata, all 
the neighbouring Provinces, and thoſe which are on the Rivers falling into the 
Paraguay; and conſider them in three, or in ſevenparts : To wit, in Para- 
guay orRio de Ia Plata, which may make the higher, and lower part of that 
which is upon the River ; Into, Chaco and Tucuman, which ate on the Rivers, 
which deſcend on the right hand, and into Parana, Guayr and Craig, which 
are on the Rivers which deſcend on the left hand : Theſe are towards Bra. 
zile, and the Mey del Nort; the other two, towards Peru and Chir, and 
the two firſt in the middle. 

The River of Paraguay, or de la Plata, hath its ſprings in the Lake of Xi- The River of 
rajes on the confines of Peru atid Brazile; and deſcen ing from north to 4 47 4gu45 de- 
South, turns in the end to South-Eaſt, receives a great many fair and large Ri- pg 
vers, among others, Putomayo, Vermejo, or Salado, and Iz Garzarane on one 
ſide, Guaxarape, Parana, and T/raig on the other, | R 

The Para guay falling into the Sea makes a Gulf of fifty and odd Leagues 
wide; between the Capes of St, Mary and St. Anthony; and an hundred and 
fifry Leagues within Land is ten or twelve, and defcending farther fifteen, twen- 
ty or five and twenty Leagues broad; but of ſo little depth, and fo cumbred 
with Rocks and Banks, that what with them, and the ſudden ſtorms which of+ 
ten riſe ffrom the South, ſailing up it proves very dangerous. 

The particular Province of Paraguay, in the = part of the River is lit- The Providce 
tle known, ior have the Spaniards here any Colonies , yet irbears irs name ZXE54gW 
common with the River,and communicatesrt to all the neighbouring quarters: 

The Togs are riot ſo barbarous as in BYaSile; ſome addiQting themlelves to fts People, 
Hushandry ; in which the men' till and fow the ground, and the Women 
'reap ahd gather in Harveſt ; others ktiow how tomake Stuffs, Veſtment?,ſpin 

Cotton, &c. | 

Below Paraguay is the Province dela' Plata, where the Spariards have The province 
ſome Colonies ; viz. 1- The Afamption being the chiefplace in rhis Countrey, 4: /s Mts 
is well built, and very well frequented, neighboured by a great Lake, int _—_— 
midſt of which is a great Rock, which exakteth its head about one hundred fa- | 
thom above the water ; this Town is ſaid ts be inhabited by three ſotts of peo- 

le: viz. 1 By natural Spaniards who ate Mafters of it, to the number of 
about four hundred families. © 2. Mulatoes; being thoſe that are born of Spa- 
#iards and Negro's,of which there are faid to be ſeveral thouſands ; and laſtly, 
by Me##20s, which are ſuch as are. begotten by the Spaniards upon the Na- 
1ives,and theſe are not in fact great number * The next Town of note is Zue- 
nos Ayres, ſeated on the aſcent of - a ſmall Hill, on the Southern Bank of the 
River de /1a'Plata, faid to contain about two hundred families of Spaniards. 
It is encompaſſed with a Mud-Wall, bur its chicteſt ſtrength is io its Caſtle, 
which is but ſmallneither over-well provided with Ordnance and Ammuniti- 
on ;\ the otticr Towns are; Las Sietre Corvientes, St. Frand St. Spiritu , or 
Torre di Gabboto'; the twolaſt, and Buenos Ayres, are on the right fide; the 
Afſurnption, and; Lug Corrientes; onthe left; 'and this two hundred and fitty, 
or three hundred Leagues fromthe Sea; Buevos Ayres little leſs thanan bun- 
dre; |8t; Felitrlemore z the \Afrumprion alomtison the Paraguay, Las Sierte 
Cortientes whertthe Parana, &c. falls imo the Paraguay. 
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This name of Paraguay is given by the Natives of the Country, and Ggnifi: 
eth a River of Feathers, citner becauſe there are here found great quantities 
of Birds, whoſe Feathers are various and of divers colours; or becauſe thoſe 
of the Country, dreſs and adorn themſelves with thoſe Fearkers. The name 
de 1a Plata hath been given by the Spantavds, and ſignificth Sihver ; becauſe 
the firſt that came to them trom Pers, came down this River, 

CHACO hathits ſoil fat, fruitful , and enterlaced with many Riyers. It 
is inhabixed by divers Nations, whoſe Idioms are very different. The Tobares 
have about fifty thouſand ſouls. The Mathaguazcr's thirty thouſand, but nor 
ſo valiant, as the Chiriguanes, a Nation much eſteemed, and which will not 
ſuffer the Spaniards to inhabit amongſt them they are in continual War with 
the Mathaguaici's, making Slaves of as many as they can catch, which made 
theſe call the Spaniards to their azd. The Morowios and Zipatalagars have 
no ſewer people then the Tobares, and all ſo valiant in. War, that the Chir: 
guanes dare not allault then There is likewiſe another Nation, whoſe Lan- 
guage, .as they ſay, ſcarce yields ro the Latene ; bur the beauty of the Ore- 
chons, 15 in the greatneſs ot their Zars, The moſt part of theſe people are 
well-made , very tall, moſt of them being about ſix foot high, they are of an 
airy and lively ſpirit. 

T7 VECUVMAN is very large, being no leſs then three hundred Leagues 
long and broad; yer it touches not the Sea on any fide ; /2 Plata bounds it on 
the Eaſt, Ch:/; on the Weft, Peruand Chaco on the North, aud the Mage/a-: 
nick Land on the South. The Air and Soil ſhould be excellent ; this Country 
diſingaging/ir ſelf from the Torrid Zone, and advancing towards the middle of 
the Temperate Lone ; and almolt all the Rivers having their courſes towards 
the Eaſt, which brings ſome retreſbment. And moreover they have but two 
feaſons'in the year,' each of ſix months : the Summer from about the, twenti- 
eth of March, unto the twentieth of September, and the Winter, from Sep+ 


-- fember to March. 


: =T | . rings of} 
Among, the Peoplc of theſe quarters, the Tucumans are the moſt Famous, 
ſince they have given their name to the Province ; then the Zures, Diagui- 


' tes, Sc. The Caſtilians have eſtabliſhed here diyers Colonies, that the Province 


de 1a Plata might haye communication with thoſe of Peru and Chili. St, Fa- 


go del Eftero formerly Varco, is in the mid-way between Buenos Ayres and Po-. 


zofſi; rwo hundred and Leagues from this, and little leſs from the other. 
This place is henoured with the teat of the Governour of the Province, as alſo 
with a B:/bops See, , and divers other Officers of the King, The Land: is fur- 
niſhed with Wool, 519 agar with which they make and: dye their: Mars- 
faftures, Cocheneile, Wc. which they carry to the neareſt Cypitanies of By a- 
zike, makin great pore bY theme. OT ;1 241 — 
Atter St. Jago det Effero; there is likewiſe on:the way to Peru, r. St. Mi- 

chael de Tueuman, ſeated at the foot of a rocky Mountain; but near a fertile 
Soil, both for Corn and Paſiurage, ' 2: Nueftys Sernora de Talavera, \ ſcitu- 
ate on the River Jatado, in a fruitful Soil, aboutding pleatifully in Cotton, of 
which the Inhabitants make feveral Manufatiares, 1n which they are fo- in- 
duſtrious, that they have gained by/their Trade ( to the . Mines of Potoſi 2 
hundred and forty Leagues diſtant; and other places; ) great tiches. .3,, ox 
Juntas.', 4« St. Salpvagor. 5. Salta, 6. Corduba,. on another fide. ,, .apd 
there where two great Waies meet, the one af Zyenos dyret;: to Potofſtby St. 
Jago det Eftero, andthe other of Santte Fe and Vpiretu Saxtfo to St, Faco del 
Efiremadur ain Chili by St. Layz, which males this place -of forme r2- 
tion : Beſides that the Air is temperate, aud the Soil truitful and pleaſant,.and 
which yields Grains and Fruits, it is well watred with freſb Rireams,inwhich 
3re Fiſh. | Intheir Woods they have {wir ; - much, Veniſon, amd other 
Beafts ; they have Wine ,. Salt , and in vheir: Mountaingappearance of fomec 
Mines of Sz/ver. The Colony is of three hundred, others fay fix hundred 
Spaniards. Their principal trade is on Pern and Ch:li fide. The Natives are 
much civilized both in habit and manners, imitating the Spaniards,from whom 
they are willing to receive inſtructions. 

The 


B R AZI LIAN E 5% 
The Provinces of PARA NA, GTATR and V RATG paſs under the Tis ++ aces 
name of piat--r=4 in the relations which the Fathers Jeſuits give, It YT /5n4 Gn 
ſays,that theſe Fathers having long obſerved that there was an innumerable © © 
company of Souls, which might be converted to Chriſtianity ; they caſt them- 
ſelves among theſe Barbarians, learned their tongue , drew them trom the 
Woods, Mountains, and hidden Caves ; allembled them in divers habitations, 
and by this meaos jead them to a fociable life, taught them fuſt 7:Hage, and the 
moſt neceflary Arts and Manwfaftures ; then to read and write, to muſick. 


ſinging and dancimg,but above all inſtructed them in the Chriſtian Religion, and 
Piety. | 

Theſe Habstations are _— of near a thouſand Familirs ; and excl; Fix- Several good 
mily beſides the Father, Mot » and the Children - receive often ſome aged _— —_ 
1 not able to work, or ſome Orphan. So ſoon as a Habrtation igetta. 

ſhed, the Fathers introduce the Government they are to foftow ; givethem 
Magsſtr ates and Officers, chofen among the moſt capable of their Body.,” de- 
glare tothem the polity and rules they are to obſerve, take care that the fields 
aſligned to each family be tilled and ſowed in due time, that their flocks be well 
kept; anditf there happen any conteſt among them, what the Farheys otdain 
ſtands as a ſentence without revocation. 

Ot theſe Habritations ; Parana hath ſix, St, Ignatizs on the River of T:bi- 
quart, Itapoaor the Incarnation, :and the Holy Sacrament on the' River of 
Parana, N. D. \deTguazu on that of Jquazu, Acaraig or la Nativita de N. 

D. likewife on the Parana. The Air in all theſe Hab:tations is good , the 
Soil textile, they have too much Wood, little Pafturage; and near Teuazu 
listle:F:fo, by reaſon of the Catardtt. 

The Province of Gwayy is under the Tropick of Capricorn, advancing it ſelf The province. 
unto Brazile, There hath been here, for a good continuance of rime' two 24: ny 
or three Colonies of Caiti/ians ;. Cividad Real, or Ontrueros, and ſometimes Habirarionsdc- 
Guayr, after the name of theProvince. Villarica, and St. Paul, which ſome {ived- 
eſteem in Brazele. The habitations for thoſe of the Country, are Nueſtra 
Sennora de Loretto,. and St. Ignatius on the Parana; St, Francis Xavier L 
Incarnation, and St. Joſeph on the Tibagiva; the ſeven Arch Angels, and St. 

Pgul inthe Landof great Tajoba, towards Bra=zzle. 

" Below Cividad Real, there where is the ſeparation of the two Provinces of The River »«« 
Parama and Guayr, the River Parana makes a Cataratt,as remarkable as any '* 
in the World. This River precipitating it ſelf trom a very high Rock, finds it 

ſelf likewiſe engaged among very _ Rocks for the ſpace oi fiftcen or ſixteen 
Leagues, where with a great declenſton it ſtrikes againſt ſome, traverſes others; 
divides its waters into many Branches; re-afſembles them ; 'and after:having 
been {0 long in foam and froth, diſingaged from theſe Rocks, it 1 na, bur 

in every hour of the day once only is heard, at the botrom'ot the River; a cer- 
tain Lowing , which raiſethup the waters , but which endures but for a mo- 
ment; -and the River retakes its otdinary courſe, which 1s Navigable above 

and below the Catarat?, | 

The Province of Trwazg is oti the Sea,andibetween Byaz2/e,and the Mouth Theprovince 
of the P ;it takes its name from the River of T/rvazg;thar is,of Sra/s, 5 ae 
by reaſon of the prodigious quantity, here found. Its habitations are, £2 Con- qeferives. 
ception, there where theLug falls into the Paraguay; St. Nicholas, on 
the River Piration ; St. Francis Xavier up within Land ; and likewiſe on the 
Witraig ; Ibicuit, ot the V:/it ation, on the Paraguay, and almoit direttly op- 
polite 'to Buenos Ares, on the other (ide, '- - | 2d 
But there hath beech no relation of theſe Parts fince thoſe of 1626, and 1627, 
which were Printed in 2636 in A#:werp, and in 1637 in France. Iftheſe peo- 
plc have ſince inclined themſelvesro Chriſtianny, as thoſe Relations fay they 

d begun to do; no doubr;:but rhey are by this time, all or'the greateſt part, 
Chriſtians. 129M 2407) : 
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T he Magellanich Land, and Iſland. 


The Magi (*Outh of Chili, Tucaman, and Rio de la Plata, lies a great Repion, 

uictLe'®  \tYandagreat many of Iſles, which we paſs under the name of the MAGE L- 

LANICKS, They make together the laſt, and moſt Southern part of 

America Meridionalts : waſhed on the Eaſt by the Mer del Nort, on the 

Weſt by the Mer del Sud, or the Pacifique-Sea; onthe South by the Ma- 

\ gellanick-Sea, which may in general be extended over all the Coaſts of theſe 
Magellanick- Lands and Iſlands. . 

The freight of —_— only , formerly , 'rendred all theſe Quarters fa- 
TheSTriebto mous ; becauſe that the People of Europe , and particularly the Caffilians, 
dilSrered by ſeeking 8 paſſage other then that of the Cape of Good- Hope, ' t6 go tothe Mo« 

y P | EY 
Magellan the Juccoes,and Eaft-Indies ; Magellan, a Portugal Gentleman, but in the name 
Portugal. and ſervice of. the King of Gaftile for ſome diſcontent he had received. in 

the payment of his wages in Portugal, was the firſt that found this Streighr 
at the extremity of: America Meridionalis ; and who paſſing from Mer Ye/ 
Nort, unto that Del Sud, between the 2x of Offober, and the 27, or. 2$ of 
November ; in the year 1520, gave means, not only to the Caſti/:axs,to po 
tend the diſcovery of the Molucco's, by the Weſt, againſt the Portnugals,who 
boaſted to have firſt diſcovered them by the Eaſt : but likewiſe ſhewed a way 
to make the whole circuit of the Terreſty:al Globe, which certainly had never 


before been done. . + _. | 
The two openings of our Streight , as well. towards us , -and the Mer del 
ya Nort , as on the other (ide ,, and towards the: Mey del Sud, - are between the 


52, and 53 Degrees of Latitude, the middle deſcending unrothe 54. * And 
the two Capes of the firſt opening, are chat of the Virg:ns,on theright hand, 
and on tlic Continent; and that of St, Severin, or of St; Eſpritt, on theleft, 
and in the Magellanick Iſles, or Terra del Fogo. The two. Capes which end 
the _ opening, are Cape V:ifory, on the right hand, 'and 'Cape Deſired, 
on thelett. '£ J 
The lengths The length of this Streight is near two hundred Leagues; Its breadth only 
breadth of this two, three, ſix, ten Leagues, and ſometimes more; incommodious for the 
Screight., molt. part , being ſubjeRt to Whirl-Pools., The Waves of the Mer det 
Sud predominate tor and odd Leagues, the reſt is beaten on by . thoſe of 
the . Mey det Nort ; -and'it is obſerved, that fo long as the Mey del Sad predo- 
minates,. the Streight is lockt between very high Mountains and Rocks;' al- 
ways covered with Snow,and which ſeem to touch on the other; which'makes 
the approach difficult on this fide, and withal, the Sea is dey deep. The 
bottom. of that which is beaten by the Mer det Nort, is eaſily found, agt' the 
Fields and Valleys, according to the Seaſon, are very pleaſant, botti on the 
one and the other fide; And moreover, here the ſireight muck enlarges ir ſelf, 
and hath ſtore.af commodious Ports and Roads, :not taſt diſtant from one'ano- 
ther ; where the waters likewiſe are good, -and the Hood which is found in the 
Mountaios, 'above the Coaf?, hath fomething of Cinamor, and being pur int the 
fire, renders an agreeableiQgeow, cs, ono 2001 oily 
So foon as the diſcovery of this Streight was known in Spain,the Caſtilians 
bag a _ to make arp rad obit; —_— intent *- to ar” all other 
(ations from palting.. In 152.3 .Gvlicres azal,Bifbop of Fiaifadice, 
ſent inthe market Fark the: fitth, four: Ships, to my veduags. rh 
larly ; but this Vayage proved very unfortunate;- for three'of as 16am 
ed ia the Streight,.. and the fourth retired eye ſmall burr?) to Lima,” Tn 
1526 Garſia de Loyoſa was likewiſe here for the ſame intent , which proved 
alſo fatal ; for the Admiral coming out of the Streight was loſt, as alſo ſome 
at the MoJucco*s. In 1535 one Simon de Alcazovacntred it ; but the mutiny 
which was among his people was the cauſe of his loſs and ill ſucceſs. Dom. 


Gutiers 
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Gutiers Carvajal, Biſbop of Plaiſance, ſent other three. Veſlels, in 1539, of 
which the Admiral was loſt, one returned back; and the third paſſed on.Some 
others there were which went(all of which were Caſt:/ians)ſome by the Coaſt 
of Fpain,others by the Coalt ot Pers ; but none could ever find a way to ſeize 
this Streight, whereby to hinder a palla eto others. _ 

For in 1575 Sir Francis Drake, happily paſſed this Streight, came into the gr rroncs 
Mer del Sud, pillaged and burned along the Coaſt of Ch:4:, and Pers, quan- Prakiin this 
wy Spaniſh Veſlels, and making a very rich booty, he returried into Eng- tt 
lan , 

This courſe of the Engli/b very much allarm'd Peru, and was the cauſe 
that the Vice-Roy ſent Dom. Piedro Sarmiento, to take full knowledge, and 
make report in {ors of all the Coafts, Harbours, Anchorages , and particu- 
larly of places where Forts might be built, and Colonzes eſtabliſhed in this 
Streight. This report made in Spain, Dom. Diego de Valdes was ſent with 
twenty three Veſſels, and twenty five hundred men. But this voyage was like- 
wiſe unhappy ; for ſeven or eight Ships, with about ſeven or eigtit hundred 
men, were loſt almoſt in ſight of Span; alſo ſome others ot his Ships, with 
about three or four hundred men, likewiſe periſhed during the Voyage ; and 
Valdes returned into Spain, with ſeven or eight of his Shyps. Sarmento with 
tour remaining was at this ewpy a » built Nombre de Jeſus at the beginning 
of the Streight, and left there a hundred and fifty men, and began farther in 
the Cividad det Rey Philippe : but tlie want of many things, and the cold, 
too harſh for the Spaniards,made the laſt work ceaſe, and the men be brought 
back to the firſt Colony. Pedro Sermiento returning into Spazn, fell into the 
hands of the Engliſb,near the Coaſt of Braz:/; and on the other ſide, Famine, 
Miſeries, and the Cruelties of the Inhabitants of the Streight, ſoon deſtroyed 
the Colony he had left. | 

After Drake, many other Engliſþ and Hollandeys paſſed at divers times, 
and in divers years. Gillerge in x615. more happily then the reſt, having 
taken his time in January and Febrzary, which is the Summer of theſe Quar- 
ters, the Sun returning from Capricorne. "4 | | 

But in 1617 a hundred years after Magellan Iſaac le Maire , a Hollander, The Screight 
having diſcovered another Streight incomparabl more ealie to paſs then that 4 CO 
'of Magelan,this only is now made uſe of, and called the Strerght Dele Mare: 7c? 7 
It is between the" 55 and 555 degrees of Septentrional Latitude, It hath Hellander 
throughout 10 or 12 Leagues of length and breadth ; and fo ſoon ag it is palled, 
there 15 found a very great Sea, there where we have formerly believed to be 
a Land ſogreat, that ſome would make it a third Continent under the name of 
Terra Auſtralis or Terra Incognita, and or agree | | 

The Inbabitants of the Sireight of Magellan, Maire , and the MageBanick The tubatis 
Lands, are very barbarous, having very ſharp and dangerous Teeth; they go _— 
almoſt naked, though in a Countrey very cold ; they have neither Religion nor themagelianick 
Policy ; they are born white, but paint ſome part of their body red, and others £14: 
black :, And this Painting is a Band draws ſtraight from Head to Foot, or elſe 
croſs their Body, or ſſooping ; the reſt is in its natural colour,or elſe ſometimes 
varied with divers colours. They F cou their Arrows and Favelims with 
Fiſh-bones, or with" Stones very ſharp, of which they make their Kazrves ; 
they uſe likewiſe Cubs and Slings, he" 

Amongſt theſe People are the Patagons, a. particuldr Nation in the Conti The Pragors 
nent , which ſome call the Race of, Toremen, -.If regis xe true, they are the — "ws 
greateſt men, known at preſent in any part of the World: . They are aid to  _. 
be no lefs then ten foot high, and we are aſſured, that the greateſt meg that 
were with ellan, .or with. the Engl; and Hollanders , that paſſed this 
Streight, reached but to their Girdte. . | 
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But it is time to leave America; The firſt expence made to go thither, was 
not of -above 15 or 16000 Duckats, which were advanced by Lewts de St. An- 


ge, Secretary of State,and nor taken out of the Treaſuries of the Kings of Caft:le 


and Arragon, who then proteſted they had not ſo much money to expend; yet 
notwithſtanding this little hath returned them infinite riches. Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus ſeiſed on Hiſpaniola ; and the Neighbouring Iles alittle after : 492. 
Americus Veſputius of Brazil it 1497. Ferdinand Cortes took Mexico in 
1519. Pizzarre, Pers in 1529. Soothers have ſeifed of divers parts of A- 
merica, and ſtill ot thoſe which are the beſt ; and have brought thence ſo much 
Gold, S:tver and Riches, that they have filled almoſt all Europe , and made 
thoſe Eftates, Lordſbips and Commodities on this ſide, which before were va- 
lued but at Twenty pence, Twenty fſhillings;or Twenty thouſand pounds worth, 
now a hundred times as much. | | 
But we muſt confeſs, that theſe diſcoveries,and theſe conqueſts of new Lands 
hath coſt Spain ſtore'of men, not ſo much in the War as on the Sea. In 1590. 
a hundred Spaniſh Ships laden with very great riches to return to Europe, 
paſſing in company near FJor:da, a tempeſt ſurprized them, and caſt them all 
away, ſave one, whom Linſcot reports to have ſeen in Tercera ; and this Au- 
thor aſſures us, thatar the ſame time divers other Tempeſts, or divers Engliſh 
Rovers took away or ſunk another hundred of Spaniſb Ships ; fo that of 220 
parted the year before from New Spain,St. Domingo, Havana,Cape Verde,Bra-. 
=i1, Guiney and other places, not above 14 or 15 eſcaped ſhipwrack or the 
Engliſh Rovers. 
ikewiſe after, and at other times, . ſometimes the Engi;fh, ſometimes the 
Hollander s have not only taken abundance of Spaniſh Veſſels on the Sea, but 
hkewife divers places on Land, and ſometimes whole Provinces and Iſlands, 
The Hollander held not long ſince a good part of Brazil ; the Engliſhhold at 
teſerir Barbadoes, Jamaica, and forne other places in the Iles and Lands a- 
|whv it: - And all thofe 1/4- whith yre on this fige Hap avcocg, are in the, hands 
of the Engliſh, Frexch and Hollau#eys, who likewife eſtabliſh divers Colonies 
on the Coaſt of Guiana; which if they ſubſilt, thoſe 1/es are not already more 
troublefome Thorns to Mexico and Terra-Firma, then theſe Colonies in Guia- 
a will be to Terr a- Firma, Peru and Brazil, * Vin 
To give a ſmall touch of the Traffct ofthis New World, it is obſerved to 
give tmployment to many Ships of great burthen, and tht of ſeveral Nations, 
as wal Europeans, as others, by which they have gal ed much riches ; in 
which, "England, Spain, France, Portugal, Holland have been large ſhar- 
ers. Fo ſum up the rich ſtaple co ities that it produceth, as alſs what 
Commoditiesthey receive in exchange, will not be unneceſſary. | 
Firſt then, Its Earth y:e/derhb Grams, excelleht Fruits, Plants, Sugay, In- 
g-Pepper and other Spices,Several Medicinal Drugs, 
. Cofton; of which, as alſo of the Feathers of their Birds, they make excellent 
In che bowels of the Earth lie hid, in abundance 
of "Mines, Gold, Silver, Iron, Lead, Tin and', Copper ; there is alſo plefity of 
Ons c>-fitver, Amber, Precious Stones, Pearls, Bezoar, Amibtr-Greece, & W173 
Aribick, and ſeveral Precious Gums, Cochenteile, Saffron, Chryſtal, excellent 
Balſom,- Rozin; $i, Honey, Wax, Rich Furs,Ox- ides,Tallow, Whale-Ovl, 
| , Tar, Fallop, Sal[aperilla,Gayac, Turbith. Several excel- 
lent Woods, as Cltnipeche, Brazil, LignumVitz, Green Ebony, Ceday,Gypreſs, 
. Fixys, and excellent Wobd for building of Ships. "err I 
+! For theſe andothet ſuch rich' commodities they take ih exchange, Beads, 
Neclites, Brateleti, and hh like Toys; 85 alſo Looking-Glaſſes, Ribbons, 
Neetles, Pins, and all ſores df Haber dopery Ware ; alfo Knives, Hatchets, 
Saws, Nails, Hammeys, and other Inſtruments made of Tron ; with ſeveral 0- 
ther of the like cheap Commodities. 
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We have thus compriſed all that ſeerned moſt neceſſ concerning America: 
true it is, Whole Voluna might be made onl noneding the Nature and Propri- 
ety of their Grains, Herbs,Flants, Fruits, Fowl, Beaſts and Fiſh; which are all 
different trom ours; yet thoſe which have been carried from hence; have thri- 
ved and multiplied exceeding well; cither in one place or another : But of all 
our Beaſts, nothing ſo much aſtoniſhed them as our Horſes; and it was near 


a hundred yearsin Peru, and other parts of America; before thoſe People 
would be perſwaded to mount bn them. 
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